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ERRATA in Vor. III. 


Page Line 3 

45 56 for Syrius, read Syrus. 

83 40 for till, r. ill. 

92 penult. r. /ruendum. 

198 45 for Officers, r. Offices. 

203 antep. for inanimated, r. animated. 
204 ult. for NN g, r. g. 
209 antep. for iv, r. ix. 

210 antep. for i, r. at. - 
226 antep. for Schimes, r. Schiſmes. 
227 20 for perſonally, r. profeſſedly. 


242 48 r. vewpiTeev, 


— 58 7 for pro, r. propria, 


** 


Page Line 5 

243 57 for convientian, read convenientian. 
302 43 r. Spinoſiſts. 

393 16 r. Nazarenes. 

396 18 r. Cerinthians. 

397 penult, r. Aux, 

440 35 bor and, r. of: 
469 32 after compaſs inſert it. 
701 18 for Place, r. Peace. 
732 18 after Prof inſert . 
748 42 inſtead of for, r. from. 
772 ult. for d,, r. dur, 
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HEB. iii. 12. 


Tale heed, Brethren, left there be in any of you an evil Heart of _ 


Unbelief,, in departing from the Living God. 


HES E Words of the Apoſtle are ſpoken to ſuch as were at that Time Zeng. 
ſuppoſed to be Believers of the Chriſtian Doctrine, at leaſt in ſuch a Sz x m. 
Degree as, in ſome meaſure, to acknowledge it to be from God, and I. 
to be well perſuaded of the Truth of its firſt Principles; though ſome of WW 
them perhaps not ſufficiently inſtructed, as yet, in all the Conſequences of thoſe 
Principles, or in all the ſeveral Branches of Chriſtian Faith and Practice: And 
they contain a general Exhortation to beware of falling back into a State of Infi- 


delity, or of diſbelieving and renouncing that Goſpel Doctrine which they had 


once entertained, and upon which, as a F oundation, he intended to build thoſe 


farther Doctrines which, were neceſſary to render the Chriſtian Inſtitution com- 
pleat. | 


Tux Expreſſions here made uſe of, are ſuch as plainly imply the ſeveral fol- 
lowing Particulars. FO ac WY | oe 1/22 100-1129 155 
Firſt, That Infidelity of the Chriſtian Doctrine, when plainly propoſed to us, 

is in a great meaſure voluntary, and therefore chargeable to Men's own Account: 
for elſe it would be unreaſonable to give ſuch a Caution to beware of it. 
Secondly, That it proceeds from a vicious Diſpoſition of Mind and Affections: 
it has not its Original in the Head or Underſtanding, but in the Heart, being called 
an evil Heart of Unbelief. 78 Tos | 
Thirdly, That it is a revolting from that natural Duty which we owe to God, 
the Author of our Life and Being; a departing from the Living God; and there- 


fore, | 


Fourthly, That Men, by falling into ſuch Infidelity, may be highly culpable 
before God, and, as ſuch, may be juſtly puniſhable by him for the perverſe Uſe 
7 thoſe Faculties, and Means of employing them, which he has beſtowed upon 

I need not add, that the Caution itſelf ſuppoſes, that Men who have once been 
Believers, may for want of Care and Attention, and of living according to their 


Belief, relapſe into a State of Infidelity, either partial or total; they may be /o 
| bardened by the Deceitfulneſs of Sin, as by degrees to ſet themſelves againſt that 


Truth which they have formely admitted: And therefore, if I were now to ſpeak 
only ta thoſe who do at preſent believe the Goſpel, and own their Belief of it; 
and who do, upon that account, take theſe Words of the Apoſtle to be the Di- 
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Leng. rection or Caution of God Almighty by his inſpired Miniſter, I might ſpeak very 
SER M. uſefully to the forementioned Particulars, as a Warning to all Chriſtians to hold 
I. faſt'the Profeſſion of their Faith, and ſhew how much we are all concerned in this 
VV Apoſtolical Advice; leſt by neglecting to make a proper Uſe of that Doctrine, 
which God hath revealed to us for the Ditection of our Lives, and by ſuffering 
our Luſts and Paſſions to prevail over our Neaſon and Conſideration, we ſhould 
firſt put away a good Conſcience, and by that means be tempted, or wrought upon 
to make Shipwreck of our Faith. 

Bu ſince. I am now ſuppoſed. to direct my Diſcourſe to ſuch as pretend not 
yet to be per ſuaded of the Truth or Importance of the Chriſtian Religion, and to 
ſuch as are diffident of the Principles of all Religion, or at leaſt are willing to 
diſpute themſelves into a Diſbelief of it, or ſuch great Uncertainty about it, as 
makes them utterly unconcerned whether it be true or falſe; I muſt not to ſuch 
Men uſe theſe Words of the Text in an Authoritative Manner, nor urge them any 
farther than as a piece of prudent Advice, which is not allowed by them to have 
any more Weight in it, than what may be made plain and evident from the 
Reaſon and Nature of the Thing. eee . 

AN p upon this Foundation I ſhall at this Time apply myſelf to ſuch as deny, 
or diſpute againſt the common Principles of Religion, and think it a very inno- 
cent and indifferent Matter, either to believe them, or not believe them, as it ſhall 
happen, as having reſpect only to their preſent Convenience, and not concerned 
about any future Conſequences; and ſhall endeavour to perſuade them from com- 
mon Reaſon, that it is their Duty not to be unconcerned in the Caſe, but to give 
the Arguments that have been, or may be offered in behalf of the Principles of 
Religion, a fair, and ſerious, and impartial Hearing and Examination. And in 
order to this, I deſire that they would, without Prejudice, conſider the following 

: © Particulars]: 0tiN 135 . 5 
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I. THAT there may be other probable Cauſes of Infidelity often aſſigned, be- 
fides Want of Evidence, even when this is pretended as an Excuſe for it. 
wo; Tu AT the Principles of Religion are of that high Nature, and univer ſal 
Concernment to Mankind, that we cannot anſwer it to our own Reaſon to be un- 
concerned about them; and therefore that we muſt, as rational Creatures, endea- 


vour to be ſatisfied about them. 


— 


III. THA if we have ſufficient Reaſon to believe the great Principles of Re- 
ligion; ſuch as the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a Future State, &c. 
our Unbelief will not excuſe us from a Crime in the Sight of God. | 


IV. TyarT it is unreaſonable for any Man to endeavour to perſuade others out 
of the Principles of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evidently convinced that they 
are falſe, and diſadvantageous to Mankind, | 7 VN 
V. THAT it is ſtill more unreaſonable to make them the Subject of Raillery 
and Ridicule. | n 


2 TR Ar there may be other probable Cauſes of Infidelity often aſſigned, be- 
ſides Want of Evidence, even when this is pretended as an Excuſe for it. 


Tn ov ſuch as do not believe, are very ready to charge all Believers with 
unreaſonable Credulity, and to excuſe their own Unbelief with this Pretence, that 
they have not ſufficient Evidence to convince them; yet this may be nothing elſe 
but a general Deſire which all Men have to juſtify their own Conduct, and remove 
the Blame from themſelves. They declare indeed, that they are ready to think 
freely upon all Subjects, and willing, as they ſay, to ſubmit to Reaſon ; but then 
the Reaſon ought, in their Opinion, to be ſuch as to command their Aſſent, ſo 

lain and clear that it cannot be denied: But that the Principles of Religion carry 
no ſuch forcible Evidence with them; for if they did, who could deny his Aſſent 
to them? and if they do not, what Harm can there be in refuſing it? This is their 


Way of arguing. And indeed if there were no voluntary Indiſpoſition in any _ 
13 £ SAY whic 
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tate, & in omnium vacatione munerum poni mus. 
2. As for thoſe who are not ſo much under the Power of their bodily Appetites 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 


— 


— 


which could hinder him from diſcerning a plain Reaſon when propoſed to him; Leng. 
there would be ſome Force in the Argument. But if there may be corrupt In- SER M. 
J. 

them from aſſenting to ſome Truths, which appear plain and evident to thoſe 9 


clinations, Paſſions, or Prejudices, which blind Mens Underſtanding, and keep 


who are free and unprejudiced, then their Argument has no Force; and we can- 
not judge of the Strength or Weakneſs of that Evidence which is offered for any 
Truth, merely from the Effect which it has upon thoſe, to whom it is offered. 
THEy that diſbelieve the great Truths of Religion, muſt needs own; that thoſe 
who do believe them, believe upon inſufficient Arguments, or elſe they would be 
ſelf-condemned for not believing; and therefore they muſt alſo own, that as much 
of the Belief as has no competent Argument to ſupport it, muſt be founded upon 
ſome wrong Diſpoſition of the Perſon believing; that is, he has ſome Prejudice, 
Paſſion, or Affection, which inclines him to believe that Argument good, which in 
itſelf is not ſo, even though he himſelf is not, for the time, aware of any ſuch 


- undue Prejudice. Now certainly if Credulity may ariſe from ſuch a Bias, Incre-. 


dulity may alſo proceed from another: For we ſee plainly in other Caſes, that 
the very ſame Arguments propoſed in the ſame Light to different Men, even of 
the ſame natural Abilities, ſhall have very different Effects; and that which en- 
tirely convinces one, ſhall not in the leaſt move another, though ſuppoſed to be 
of equal Underſtanding. And yet both Sides are unwilling to own any Defect or 
Prejudice in themſelves, and chuſe rather to blame the Argument itſelf, or the 


Underſtandings of other People, who apprehend the Argument differently from 


what themſelves do. TE | 
AND as it is in other Caſes, ſo it is in Religion; the Arguments for the Truth 
of it may be very good and conclufive, but ſome Men may be indiſpoſed for the 


receiving of them: As, for inſtance, | 


1. Some Men are ſo far immerſed in the Things of this Life, in the Purſuits of 


Riches or Pleaſures, or the like, that they will not be at the Pains to conſider 
whether there be any Force in ſuch Arguments as relate to the Being of a God and 


a future State, or no; and ſo content themſelves with being ignorant or indifferent 


about them. Others, by indulging their Luſts and Paſſions, contract a Stupidity 
towards Things of an higher Nature; or by too eaſily entertaining ſuch Prejudices 
as favour their corrupt Inclinations, Appetites, or Humours, grow unwilling to 
admit of any thing that contradicts them: They would be glad to have Things 
ſo as beſt ſuits their own preſent vicious Deſires, and therefore they are not ſincere 


In their Love of Truth, but are defirous that Truth ſhould be juſt what they love, 


and therefore they readily embrace any Argument or Objection which they think 
makes for them. They like not to retain God in their Knowledge, becauſe their 


Practice is diſagreeable to his Nature, Every vicious Inclination which a Man is 


reſolved to purſue, is a ſtrong Bias upon his Mind, either towards Infidelity, or 
at leaſt towards ſuch corrupt Notions of the Nature of God, as inſenſibly lead Men 
to it. | , DRE OAH: „ 

Wr have a very plain Inſtance of this in that old Epicurean Notion of a God, 
as of a Being happy indeed and eternal, but whoſe Happineſs conſiſted altogether 
in doing nothing, and being concerned for nothing. For-they who placed the 


molt of human Happineſs in Eaſe and Indolence, and the Pleaſure of Self. gratifica- 


tion, were eaſily drawn to believe the ſame of the Divine Happineſs ; and from 
thence to conclude, that there could not be any Providence of God, which con- 
cerned itſelf with the Affairs of the World: for all ſuch Concern would deſtroy 


| its Own Eaſe and Reſt, and conſequently its Happineſs. For it was a Maxim 
with them, Niſi quietum nibil beatum ; and again, as Velleius in Tully expreſſes 
their common Sentiment, which, it is plain, had its Original from their own 


Love of Eaſe and Lazineſs of Temper, Nos autem beatam vitam in animi ſecuri- 


or Paſſions, but that they can ſee the groſs Deformity of them, and how much 


they debaſe human Nature when Men are led by them, and are therefore aſhamed 


of ſuch a brutal Life as viſibly ſinks them below the Uſe of human Reaſon ; yet 
Vor. III. | ban | even 
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from the Manner of Writing which thoſe 


even theſe Men may have inward Vices of the Mind, which, without a fincere 
and honeſt Attention to the ſecret Workings of their own Hearts, may produce 
as perverſe Effects in their Reaſonings, and more incurable. For Infidelity may 
often ariſe from Pride and Self-conceit, which diſpoſes Men of Parts and Learning 
to an Affectation of Singularity, and a Deſire of ſeeming wiſer than other People, 
by maintaining Paradoxes, and contradicting all Opinions that are vulgarly re- 
ceived, for that very Reaſon becauſe they are ſo: And they that are of a lighter 
and vainer Temper, and value themfelves upon an Appearance of Wit in Converſa- 
tion, proceed ſometimes to ridicule and laugh at Things of the higheſt Nature, in- 
ſtead of arguing ſoberly about them. That Mens indulging this kind of Temper 
in themſelves, Fas been a Temptation to them to embrace atheiſtical Opinions in 
other polite Ages and Countries beſides our own, is plain from what Plato ob- 
ſerved long ago, who when, in one of his Dialogues, he brings in Clinias diſput- 
ing againſt Atheiſm from the common Topics of the Beauty and Harmony of the 
Univerſe, the regular Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, and the common Notions 
of Mankind, in which all Nations, Greeks and Barbarians, agreed concerning a 
God and a Providence, makes an Athenian Stranger reply to him, That he was 
afraid there were a Set of ill Men in the W. orld, who would deſpiſe and laugh at 
ſuch old and common Arguments, It may be, ſays he, that you who live here, re- 

mote from the City, may imagine that Intemperance in Pleaſure and ſenſual Luft 
is the only Cauſe of ſuch Impiety; but there is another Ground of it beſides this, 


and that® is a certain grievous Ignorance pretending to the greateſt Wiſdom. Plato 


knew that at Athens, the Seat of Wit and Learning, there were ſome great Pretend- 
ers to Philoſophy, who maintained atheiſtical Opinions upon a formed Hypothe/is 
contrary to the ancient Doctrine; and ſome, no doubt, ſet themſelves up for Wits 
upon that account, not that they really had any Superiority of Underſtanding above 
thoſe that went before, but becauſe they affected ſomething that might diſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt of the World, if it was only in point of Novelty, We ſee 
that in other Caſes beſides Religion, this Temper often leads Men to a Spirit of 
Contradiction, in the gratifying of which, Men may fall into very foul Miſtakes 
and Abſurdities themſęlves, while they imagine themſelves to be only expoſing and 
xidiculing the Follies and Abſurdities of other People. And that the ſame Temper 
may miſlead Men in reſpect of the e of Religion, is more than probable 

en generally purſue, who appear for- 
wardeſt in the Cauſe of Infidelity. There does not often ſeem to be in them ſo 
great a Concern for Truth, as a Deſire of ſhewing their own Parts; nor are they 
ever ſo forward in laying down any conſiſtent Scheme of Principles of their own, 
as in contradicting the moſt commonly received Principles of others. They ſeem 
deſirous of being taken for Men of deeper Reach than their Neighbours, that are 
not to be impoſed upon by vulgar Opinions, but can ſpy the Weakneſs or Failure 


of thoſe Arguments which to others, that are more modeſt, have always appeared 


very convincing. A certain Self- confidence, mixed with a Contempt of other 
Mens Underſtanding, is very apt to betray Men into a wrong Ufe of their Rea- 


ſon, and to make them ſtrike into odd and ſingular Ways of thinking, only be- 


cauſe they are new, and contrary to that which others have choſen upon much 

better Conſideration: and we ſee that there is nothing fo; abſurd, but what if once 

ſtarted, will find ſome Proſelytes for a while, if it be only for the Novelty of it. 
I T has been thought by ſome, That the chief Reaſon why all Men aſſent to 


the Truth of Mathematical Demonſtrations, when plainly propoſed to them, is 


becauſe none of thoſe Truths interfere with the Intereſts, Paſſions, or Inclinations 
of any Man ; becauſe if they did, Men concerned would find ſome Pretence to 
evade the Force of them. I will not affirm that this is the only. Reaſon of ſuck 
univerſal Aſſent to Geometrical Conclufions,; but the Suppoſal, however, evidently 
allows, that ſome Truths, which in their own. Nature. are capable. of ſufficient 
Proof, may be. diſbghieved: or fejected through Prejudice, on Prepoſſeſſion of Inter- 


eſt or Paſſion, or ſome; partial or vicious Diſpoſition ob Mind in theſe, to whom 


„ Lib: 10, de Levibus, p.868. 5 eee 
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the Proof is offered. It is certain, that what Men do hot like, they are very un- Leng. 
willing to underſtand, though they will not eafily be brought to own this for the SR M. 


Reaſon, but will always find out ſome Colour or other to avoid the Suſpicion of 
ſuch Partiality. 3 18 

But beſides theſe perſonal Tadifpoſitiohs of Mind, which may give a ſtrong Bias 
towards Infidelity, there is one Thing farther which appears to have great In- 
fluence over ſome Mens Reaſoning, even in the firſt Principles of Religion; and 
that 1s 

3. An inconſiderate and indiſtinguiſhing Averſion to Superſtition, which Evil 
they think can never be effectually cured, but by deſtroying the very Foundation 
of Religion itſelf. It is a very common Practice, in many Inſtances, for thoſe 
that are grown weary of the Folly and Miſchief of one Extreme, preſently and 
without Conſideration to betake themſelves to the oppoſite, as if that were the 
only Remedy, which yet in the End proves as bad or worſe perhaps than the 


' Diſeaſe itſelf. | 


IX is evident, from thoſe high Encomiums, that the Diſciples and Followers 


of Epicurus give their Maſter, for his forming an Hypotheſis which would free 
them from Superſtition, that they were greatly biaſſed by this Principle, or elſe 


they could not ſo eaſily have fallen in with ſo abſurd an Hypotheſis, who were 
many of them otherwiſe Men of better Parts and more Learning than Epicurus 
himſelf appears to have been. But the World being then greatly over-run with 
Superſtition, which often paſſed in cotnmon under the Name of Religion, they 
would not be at the Pains to examine throughly the Merits of each, and make a 


juſt Diſtinction. A Man can hardly forbear thinking that thoſe, who make ſuch 


horrible Outcries of the heavy Yoke of Superſtition, even while they ſeem to in- 
clude all Reverence for a Deity under that Name, had been ſome Time or other 
of their Lives greatly under the Power of this Evil, or that they had formerly 
been taught to worſhip ſome cruel Demon, which had left ſuch dreadful Impreſ- 
ſions upon their Imaginations, as to make them afraid of the Thoughts of any 
inviſible Being; and deſirous to be perſuaded, upon any Terms, that there is no 
ſuch Thing: at leaſt one cannot eaſily imagine, that thoſe Men ever had any juſt 


or true Notion of a God, the moſt excellent and lovely of all Beings, who can 


ſo eaſily confound Religion and Superſtition, as to think, that one of them can- 
not be admitted or diſcarded without the other. To be under the Power of Su- 

ickedneſs and Miſery, if the Mind be infected with it to any great degree: but 
it has its Original not from Religion or a true Senſe of God, but from a falſe and 
perverſe Opinion of the Deity, or from taking ſomething elſe for God which is not 
ſo. But it is a very uncomfortable Cure for this Evil to endeavour to baniſh the 


Belief of the true God out of our Minds. This Way, in the Opinion of © Plu- 


tarch (in his Treatiſe of Superſtition ) is like unwarily avoiding Robbers, or wild 


| Beaſts, or Fire, by running without Conſideration into a By-way full of Gulfs 


and Precipices. And yet he tells us, that there were ſuch Men as took this ex- 
travagant Courſe, and to avoid Superſtition fell into obſtinate Atheiſm, wholly 


. paſſing over Religion which lies in the middle between theſe Extremes. And I 


am afraid there are ſtill ſuch as ſplit upon the ſame Rock upon the ſame Occa- 
ſion . But I cannot ſay, that this Pretence can juſtly have the ſame Force with 
It, or plead the ſame Excuſe now, that it might do under Heathen Superſtition. 


For when there was very little true Knowledge of God among them, and much 
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3 is, no doubt, a very wretched State, and expoſes Men both to much 
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Leng. leſs any thing in all their Worſhip that could plainly ſignify the Unity and Per- 
SERM, fection of the Divine Nature, but very much to miſlead them to Polytheiſm and 
_  Tdolatry, ſo that the greateſt Part of their Religion was the mere Worſhip of De- 


AE vils; it was much more difficult to ſpy the Truth through ſuch a Veil of Darkneſs. 


But now, when juſter Notions of the Divine Perfections and Attributes are ſet be- 


fore us, as it is more culpable to fall into ſuch abſurd Superſtition, ſo it is more 


inexcuſable to make the Weakneſs and Folly of ſuperſtitious People a Pretence o 


throwing off all Religion. 8115 

Tuus I have endeavoured to ſhew, that there may be other Grounds of Mens 
Infidelity, beſides Want of Evidence, in the Principles of Religion: And J have 
inſiſted the longer upon this, becauſe, whatever Men may pretend, I am afraid 
they generally take up the Concluſion, before they have thoroughly examined the 
Premiſſes: that is, upon ſome Prejudice in themſelves, or ſome Offence which 


they have taken at the Weakneſs and Folly of others, in the Matter of Religion, 


they begin to doubt whether there be any Truth at all in the Matter, and then 


they hunt for Arguments and Objections to improve that Doubting into a formed 


Ditbelief or ſettled Infidelity. 


20-2 proceed, in the next place, to conſider, That the Principles of Religion 


are of that high Nature, and univerſal Concernment to Mankind, that we cannot 


anſwer it to our own Reaſon, to be unconcerned about them; and therefore, as 


Rational Creatures, ought to endeavour to be ſatisfied about them, 


Ir cannot be a Matter of Indifference to us, to know whether they be true or 
falſe, without betraying very great Folly and Indiſcretion. I do not as yet argue 
from that vaſt Difference in our practical Conduct, which ought to be the rea- 


ſonable Conſequence of believing thoſe Principles true, in reſpect of what it may 


be ſuppofing them altogether falſe, as ſuch Conduct may ariſe from the Conſide- 
ration of what we may expect from the Hand of God, ſuppoſing him to be what 
even Natural Religion teaches us; for this I ſhall have Occaſion to mention 


* afterwards. But I ſpeak now of that Uſe which we ought to make of our 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, ſuppoſing us left to our own Conduct, and as yet 
knowing nothing of any ſuperior Law to oblige or direct us: And even in this 
Calc, gre | 


IT ſeems to be very reaſonable, that every Creature ſhould make the beſt uſe 
of its own Powers and Faculties that it can, let thoſe Powers and Faculties come 


from whence they will, from Chance or Deſign ; and both to employ and im- 
prove them in the beſt manner they are able to their own Well-being. And moſt 
other Creatures do this, as far as we can judge, where there is not any other 


Force to hinder them, Now if Men have Reaſon and Underſtanding, and a 
Power of freely applying them to, and exerciſing them upon different Subjects, 
ſome of which apparently tend more than others to the improving thoſe Facul- 
ties, and of rendering the beſt and moſt valuable Part of our Nature more perfect 
and compleat ; if we are in the leaſt conſcious of our Abilities, to chuſe how we 
will apply them, we cannot do ourſelves Right without ſuch Application ; that 


is, If it be in our Power to chuſe how wwe will employ our Reaſon and Thought, yet 


if we will not employ it upon what is proper to our Nature, as reaſonable Crea- 
tures, we are then certainly culpable in making a wrong Uſe of our Powers; we 


are guilty to ourſelves, and cannot be ſaid to have done our beſt. 


Bur if it ſhould be alledged, that we have indeed no ſuch Power at all, but 
that all our Reaſonings, and the Application of our Thoughts this Way or that 
Way, are the mere Effect of Matter and Motion caſually working upon us, and 
that there is nothing voluntary in us, or any other Being whatſoever ; then, I 


confeſs, Men cannot well be charged with either helping or hinderipg their own 


Reaſonings; and it would be in vain to go about to perſuade them to think or 
reaſon about any thing of their own accord, or to tell them that they ought to 
© take 
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1 a Methods of thinking than they do; ſince they have not any Thoughts Leng. 
or Reaſonings at their own Command. But yet, however, they ought not to be Ss & . 


angry with us, or take it amiſs, if we do adviſe them, becauſe upon ſuch a Sup- 
poſition, we can no more help doing this, than they can help doing the other : 
That is, neither the one nor the other can think, or reaſon, or adviſe, or be 
adviſed, or take any thing well or ill otherwiſe than juſt as they do; and at this 
rate all Diſcourſe and Reafoning whatever would be no more than the Winds 
blowing, or Waves beating one againſt another. And when Men once come to 
this Degree of Abſurdity, and will ſtick to it, I cannot fee how it is poſſible to 
apply any Cure to them from Reaſon and Argument. And yet to this Abſurdit 

they muſt come in the End, who will not allow any Principle in the World di- 


ſtinct from Matter and Motion: for a tranſverſe Declination of Atoms is no 
more Free Will, or a Power of chuſing and refuſing, than their perpendicular 


Deſcent. | 

Bu x let it be allowed, that we have any Power over our own Actions, and 
can chuſe which Way we will apply our Thoughts and Reaſonings, and determine 
ourſelves to this or that Subject; if we are capable of any free U/e of the Under- 
ſtanding, in endeavouring to find out the 1 of any Propoſition whatſoever, 
in conſidering the Nature of the Evidence for and againſt it, and in judging of it 


according to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs of the Evidence, as thoſe, viho are 


pleaſed to call themſelves Free-thinkers, ought to grant, fince they make it the 
very Definition of Free-thinking, which they claim as their Right; then if we 
would act like Men, that can uſe this Power, we ought to conſider our own Si- 
tuation in the World, what Rank and Order we ſtand in, and what Relation we 
bear to other Beings. The firſt and moſt natural Thought ſhould be, how we 


came hither, and from whence we had thoſe Powers and Faculties of Mind 


which we have, or think we have. And ſince we may be very certain, that we 
did not make ourſelves, or bring ourſelves into this Part of the World, or chuſe 
this Rank of Beings, in which we are placed; whether we be pleaſed or diſpleaſed 


with being what we are, it is very reaſonable for us to conſider, whether we have 


any Power to continue ourſelves in this Condition, if we like it, or to alter and 
amend it, if we like it not. And if we alſo find that we have not any ſuch Abi- 
lity as this abſolutely at our Command, we ought then to enquire farther, whe- 
ther there be without us any other ſuperior Power, which may be any way con- 
cerned with us, or for us, from whom we may expect or hope for Aſſiſtance, 
upon Application to it. And until we have made ſuch Enquiry, we cannot be 
ſaid to have ſhewn any juſt Concern for our own Being, and conſequently have 
not acted reaſonably towards ourſelves, if we have the Power of making ſuch 
Enquiry, and neglect to put it in Practice, - 8 8 

Nay, farther: Suppoſe that we have not of ourſelves gone this reaſonable 
Way to work at firſt, but our. Thoughts have been carried away at random to 
other Matters of leſs Moment, without conſidering what was a proper Employ- 
ment for them ; yet if only ſome of our Fellow Creatures have told us accidental- 
ly, that they believe, or have heard, that there is ſome ſuch ſuperior Being, as 
exerciſes a Power over us; or ſuppoſe we ourſelves have had ſome caſual Sug- 
geſtions about it in our own Mind; or upon viewing the Things without us, 


ſhould at any Time have been apt to ſuſpect, that ſome intelligent Being, beſides 


Mankind, and more powerful than Man, might be concerned in it (and ſurely 
there 1s no Man, that ever arrived to the Uſe of Reaſon and Diſcretion, but what 
muſt, one time or other, have had as much Notice of the Being of a God, as 
this comes to, preſented to his Thoughts) I ſay, ſuppoſing this, no Man can 


_ excuſe himſelf to his own Reaſon, that would never in earneſt examine, whether 


ſuch Inclination, Suggeſtion, or Suſpicion had any Ground or Foundation : there 
being no Exerciſe of the Mind more proper, becauſe there is nothing, in which a 
Man's ſelf, and whatever belongs to 5 Well-being, as a reaſonable Creature, is 
more immediately concerned than this. All other Speculations are foreign to us 


- In reſpect of this: but this concerns ourſelves moſt intimately; and therefore, 
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how much ſoever we may pity thoſe, who, being ſenſible of the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the great Principles of Religion, and how much it imports Mankind to 


be well aſſured whether they be true or no, do therefore labour ſeriouſly to find 


out the Truth, but by entring into a wrong Method of Enquiry, cannot as yet 
arrive at any Satisfaction about it, but are full of Doubts and Scruples, which 
they endeavour to have cleared up by the beſt Information they can procure; yet 


for thoſe, who willingly chuſe to employ themſelves upon any other Enquiry that 


comes in their Way, rather than this; not becauſe they are already ſatisfied about 
this, but becauſe they care not whether ever they be, and therefore are as indif- 
ferent and unconcerned, about knowing whether there be a God or a future 
State of their own Souls, as they are whether the Moon or other Planets be inha- 


| bited; one can hardly tell how to bear ſuch a Proceeding, without Indignation at 


ſo great an Abuſe of their Reaſon; and a Man had need to have all the Com- 
paſſion which the Chriſtian Religion teaches us, to be earneſtly concerned for 
thoſe, who can even boaſt of their being ſo wilfully unconcerned for themſelves. 


Tux remaining Conſiderations (which will farther enforce this) I ſhall re- 
ſerve to the next Opportunity. , 
Now unto the King eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe Go d, be 
Honour and Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. » 
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HEB. ui. 12. 


Take heed, Brethren, left there be in any of you an evil Heart of 
 Unbelief, in departing from the Living God. 


N my former Diſcourſe, upon this Subject, I propoſed to apply myſelf chiefly Leng. 
to ſuch as deny or diſpute againſt the common Principles of Religion, not 8E R M. 

only Chriſtian but Natural; and ſuch as think it a very innocent or indiffe- II. 
rent Matter, either to believe them or not believe them, as it ſhall happen, as SY'V 
having reſpect only to their preſent Convenience, and not thinking themſelves con- 

cerned about any future Conſequences: And my Defign was to endeavour to 

perſuade them from common Reaſon, that it is their Duty not to be unconcerned 

in the Caſe, and let the Matter go at random, without troubling their Heads 

about it; but to give the Arguments that have been, or may be offered in behalf 

of the Principles of Religion, a fair, ſerious, and impartial Hearing and Examina- 

tion: And in order to this, I deſired that the following Particulars might be con- 

ſidered without Prejudice. 


I. TRA there may be other probable Cauſes of Infidelity often aſſigned, be- 
ſides Want of Evidence for the Matter propoſed to be believed, even when this 
1s pretended as an Excuſe for it; becauſe it is evident, that in all other Caſes 
Mens Intereſts, Paſſions, or other Indiſpoſitions, will prevent them from ſeeing 
the Force of an Argument, which is in its own Nature very good, and ſufficient 
to convince another Man, that is not ſo indiſpoſed. by 


II. TH Ar the Principles of Religion are of that high Nature and univerſal 
Concernment to Mankind, that we cannot anſwer it to our own Reaſon to be 
unconcerned about them; and therefore that we muſt, as rational Creatures, en- 
deavour to be well fatisfied one Way or other about them. To find out the 
2 in this Caſe, is the moſt proper Employment of our Reaſon and Under- 
nding. 4 


\ 


III. THA if we have ſufficient Reaſon to believe the great Principles of Re- 
ligion ; ſuch as the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a future State, &c. 
our Unbelief will not excuſe us from being criminal in the Sight of God. 


IV. THaT it is unreaſonable for any Man to endeavour to perſuade others out 


of the Principles of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evidently convinced that they 
are falſe, and diſadvantageous to Mankind. | 


V. THAT it is ſtill more unreaſonable to make them the Subject of Raillery 
and Ridicule. | TT 
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| Leng, TRE two firſt of theſe are what I have already ſpoken to, and ſhall now pro- 
5ER . cced to the Third, viz. | | 7 
II. x 5 
III. Trar if we have ſufficient Reaſon to believe the great Principles of Re- 
ligion, ſuch as the Being of a God, and a Providence, and a future State after this 
Life, &c. our Unbelief will not excuſe us from being criminal in the Sight of 
God. 5 | 
IuAvx already ſhewn, that we are indeed culpable to ourſelves and inexcuſa- 
ble to our own Reaſon, if we make no Enquiry into thoſe Things, in which our own 
State and Condition is ſo nearly concerned: and we act againſt our Nature, as we 
are reaſonable Beings, when we are unconcerned about them. The Thing that 
I would now conſider, is, Whether if we have ſufficient Arguments laid before us, 
to prove the Being and Attributes of God, provided we make an honeſt and im- 
partial Uſe of our own Reaſon and Underſtanding, we may not be obliged at our 
own peril to attend to them. That is, ſuppoſing God to be the ſovereign Go- 
vernor of the World, and to take notice of all the Actions and Diſpoſitions of 
Men, and to have given them Laws, either naturally ariſing from the Conſtitu- 
tion of Things, or revealed from himſelf, and to have ſet up a ſtanding Proof of 
ſuch his Being; whether all rational Creatures, that are capable of knowing him, 
be not under ſuch a natural Obligation to take notice of him, that they may be 
juſtly made to ſuffer, 7. e. may be puniſhed for their Neglect of it. And this I 
think may be conſiſtent with the higheſt Reaſon ; and Diſbelief may be criminal, 
where the Motives to believe are ſufficient to convince any honeſt Mind,, and 
ſuch as no Man can be ignorant of, without ſome previous Fault of his own Will, 
and the Things offered to our: Belief ſuch as every Man muſt neceſſarily gyn 
himſelf to be concerned in. - 25 
St. Pau L, ſpeaking of the Gentile World who had revolted from the true 
Knowledge of God, and become vain in their Imaginations and Reaſonings about 
him, having laid down this as a Principle, that, That which may be known of 
God is manifeſt among them, for God hath ſbewed it unto them; for the inviſible 
Things of him, from the Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood 
by the Things that are made, even his eternal Power and Godhead ; concludeg 
from thence, that hey were without Excuſe, becauſe that when they knew God, 
z.e, had ſuch evident natural Means of knowing him, © they glorified bim not as 
God, neither were thankful, &c. I do not here urge this Paſſage of St. Paul, as 
of an inſpired Writer, by way of Authority to decide the Point in hand ; but I 
produce it only as an Argument from Reaſon and the Nature of the Thing, which 
carries its own Weight along with it, abſtracted from any ſuperior Authority: 
and the plain Senſe of the Argument is this, That if God hath ſhewed ſufficient 
Evidence of his own Being and Power, unto all Men from the Frame of Things, 
they are without Excuſe, who take no notice of him, nor acknowledge any De- 
pendence upon him: and conſequently, if he be a Law-giver and a Judge (as has 
been univerſally allowed by thoſe who owned him as the Maker and Governor 
of the World) he muſt make a Difference between thoſe who a& in Conformity 
to the Nature of Things, freely owning their natural State of Subjection to him, 
and thoſe who renounce ſuch Order of Subjection; and he may deal with thoſe 
Men as Oftenders, who diſown his Authority by bringing his Being into queſtion. 
Acts of Unbelief being indeed no other (in this Caſe) than Acts of wilful Diſobe- 
dience, where the Evidences of his Being are ſo plain, that it muſt be the Fault 
of the Will and not of the Underſtanding, if we be not moved by them; af- 
tected Ignorance will be no Excuſe in ſuch a Caſe, where the Means of Informa- 


4 
” 


tion are ſo obvious. : ne C 

IT is well known, that there have been ſome of late Years amapg us, who. 
have publickly ſet themſelves to weaken the Force of this Argument, by inſinu- 
ating, that if a Man ſhould be ſuppoſed to incur any Penalty from the Hand of 
God for want of any Belief, though it were even that of his own Being, it would: 


be a great Diminution to that entire Freedom of Thinking, which they pretend 


the principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 
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God has made the natural Right of every Man, and which it cannot be conſiſtent Lene. 
with his Goodneſs thus to abridge. And they farther tell us, that a Man may SHA . 
Foſſeſ bis Soul in Peace, as having an Expectation of enjoying all the good Things oh 
which God can beſtow, and no Fear of any future Miſery, or Evil from bis Hands, 


and the very worſt of his State can only be, that he 1s pleaſantly deceived. Now 
if theſe Patrons of Free-thinking (as they deſire to be called) would keep honeſtly 
to their own Definition of Free-thinking, and mean no more by it than only ® 20e 
Uſe of the Underſtanding, in endeavouring to find out the Meaning of any Prof oft 
tion whatſoever, in conſidering the Nature of the Evidence for and againſt it, and 
in judging of it according to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs of the Evidence: 
I know no Man of Underſtanding and Integrity that could juſtly oppoſe ſuch 
Freedom. For it will readily be granted by all, that e Men who uſe their Under- 
ftandings, muſt have more Senſe than they who uſe them not: for they are im- 
proved by Uſe and Application, as other Faculties are: and I have before ob- 
ſerved, that we are under a natural Obligation, even to our own Reaſon, to 
make the beſt Uſe and Improvement of them that we can. But if inſtead of de- 
fending Men's Right to uſe their Underſtandings; under the Name of Free- 
thinking, they are pleaſed to call any odd or extravagant Opinion Free-thinking, 

rovided it be but contrary to thoſe which are commonly received; a Man mutt 
uſe his Underſtanding very untowardly, that can believe this conſiſtent with the 


Definition. For if, as theſe Authors ſeem to allow (whether fincerely or not, 1 
will not now examine) 4 The Knowledge of ſome Truths be required of us by God, 


and if the Knowledge of others be uſeful to Society ; then certainly the holding at 
all Adventures, and without any ſerious Examination, Aſſertions contradictory to 
ſuch Truths, or inconſiſtent with them, cannot be any Inſtance of ſuch Free- 
thinking as We have a Right to, but either Want of Thinking, or an Abuſe 
of it, 1 
AM very ready to acknowledge, that God has never obliged us to know or 
believe any Truth, but what he has given us ſome previous Means of knowing, 
or jufficient Ground of believing: but then on the other hand he may certainly, 
without any Impeachment of his Goodneſs, oblige us to uſe thoſe Means ho- 


neh, and require a ſincere Love of Truth from us. He may, in order to our 
w; Happineſs, forbid Pride, and Self- conceit, and Affectations of Singularity, and 


enjoin us to lay aſide Malice and Envy, and to ſee that no undue Prejudice or 
Partiality mix themſelves in our Searches of Truth. He that allows us to reaſon 
freely, may certainly command us to reaſon juſtly, and attend to proper and com- 
petent Arguments to prove any Truth which he requires us to know, and to be 


moved by rational Inducements to believe. And in what Way ſoever he conde- 


ſcends to teach us, we ought to be ready to be informed. Now theſe Authors 


grant that 70 be informed, conſiſts in being made to think juſtly and truly of Things; 


and to be obliged to this in the Application of our Reaſon, is no more contrary 
to the free Uſe of our Underſtanding, than obliging us to the Practice of Virtue 
and Morality is to the Freedom of our Wills. To think freely in the finding out 
any Truth, requires, not that we ſhould think or judge of it juſt what we pleaſe, 
but that we ſhould conſider impartially the Nature of the Evidence for and againſt 


it; and when we have all the Light we can procure, then to be determined by 


ſuperior Evidence. But to contradict a Truth, without enquiring into it, only 
becauſe it is vulgarly received, when to a conſidering Man there is good Evidence 
for it, is not Free-thinking but Bondage of Thought. For a Man's Reaſoning 
may be as much bound, and his Thinking as much biaſſed by taking a Prejudice 
againſt any thing, as for it; and he thinks juſt as freely, that takes all current 
Opinions for true, as he that takes them all for falſe ; that is, indeed, neither the 
one nor the other. In Truths which are capable of ſufficient Proof, either Moral 
or Mathematical, he ought not to be accounted a Free-thinker, who at the firſt 
appearance boldly denies them before he has confidered the Evidence. For In- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe any Man not entered in Mathematicks, upon viewing a great Va- 


Vid. Free-thinking, p.38. p. 5. p. 120. 4 p. 6. p. 15. 
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riety of Triangles and other Figures, ſhould take a fancy to deny that the three 
Angles of any Triangle are equal to two Right Angles, or to the three Angles of 
any other Triangle, becauſe he will not give himſelf the Trouble of confidering 
the Demonſtration; ſuch a Practice would hardly be called Freedom of Reaton- 


ing, but Want of it. When Mr. Hobbes, who is alledged for an Inſtance of | 


Free-thinking, pretended with great Confidence to have demonſtrated the Quadra- 
ture of a Circle, thoſe who had thought more treely, and were better able to judge 


of the Matter, thought that his Fa/tus and Self-conceit had hindered his Thinking 


from being fo free and impartial in the Caſe as it ought to have been, though 


he thought fit to write Contra Faſtum Profeſſorum Geometric. He whoſe Thoughts 
are juſteſt, and moſt according to the Nature of Things, is the trueſt Free-thinker, 
and it is not the open Profeſſion of every wild and incoherent Fancy which comes 
into a Man's Head, that is fit to denominate him ſuch. For Thinking, even ac- 


cording to their own Definition, implies Reaſoning; but the affirming any Propo- 


ſition without juſt Ground, or the denying any Propoſition at a Venture, without 
examining, or the refuſing ſuch Aſſent as the Nature of the Evidence requires, is 
not Reaſoning, and therefore not Thinking, much leſs Free-thinking according 
to the Definition, For, according to theſe Authors, s hat is a Reſtraint of 
Free-thinking en any Subject, but ſomewhat which hinders me from thinking on 


that Subjet ? Tis no matter therefore whether the Hindrance be from without 


or from within, provided I am hindered, But I believe the greateſt and moſt 


inſuperable Hindrances to Freedom of Thinking and Reaſoning, are ſuch as Men 


put themſelves under, by indulging their Pride or their Paſſions, their Pleaſure 
or their Sloth. Free-thinking (as theſe Authors allow®) requires great Diligence 
and Application of Mind; and he that applies himſelf to it, muſt, by that Habit, 


expel all thoſe vicious Diſpoſitions and Paſſions, by which every Man out of Action 


7s toſſed and governed; therefore they that will not be at the Pains firſt to free 
themſelves from all thoſe vicious Diſpoſitions, which hinder them from being im- 
partial and ſincere in their Searches of Truth, do in vain arrogate to themſelves 
the ſpecious Title of Free-thinkers; which indeed would be a Title of Honour, 
if it were applied to none but thoſe who truly deſerve it, by a free and ingenuous 
Uſe of their Reaſon in the finding out of Truth, and boneſtly ſubmitting to it when 
found. But when it is applied to thoſe who have no other Pretence to it, except 


the aſſuming a Liberty of denying the plaineſt Truths, and reducing all Reaſon 


to downright Scepticiſm; we cannot but then think the Name has loſt much of 
its Reputation by being ſo miſapplied, 


TRvus Liberty of Action does not conſiſt in doing what we pleaſe without any 


Controul, but in being free from all outward Force, to govern ourſelves by the 


Law of Reaſon; and he is no more free that is the Slave of his own Paſſions, than 
he that is under Subjection to the mere Will of another Man. So Freedom of 


Thinking does not conſiſt in an Ability to diſſent from the Principles of Reaſon, 


but in being ſuperior to all thoſe Prejudices, either from ourſelves or others, 


which hinder us from aſſenting to them. If therefore God hath given us ſuch a 
Liberty, he may, with the higheſt Reaſon, make us reſponfible to himſelf for 


the Uſe of it: and to ſuppoſe that we are ſo reſponſible is not to deny this Free- 


dom, but to aſſert it; becauſe if we had it not, we could not be anſwerable for 
the Abuſe of it. Now upon this Foundation, we are not only allowed, but ob- 
liged, to enquire into the Grounds of Religion, and bring them to a fair and 


impartial Examination: and the Reaſon why God Almighty may juſtly condemn 


us for our Infidelity is, becauſe if we uſe this Freedom honeſtly, we cannot fail 
of ſeeing ſufficient Reaſon to convince us. Whatever evil Conſequences therefore 
are threatened to thoſe that will not believe, they are not deſigned to hinder our 


Freedom of Enquiry into the Grounds of our Belief, but to excite our Diligence, 


and ſecure our Integrity in enquiring. If the Evidence of a ſupreme Being that 
governs the World, and ſome other firſt Principles of Religion, be ſuch as will 
not force itſelf upon us without our own Attention, that there may be ſomething 


f Vid. Free thinking, p. 170. s p. 15. h p. 121, 
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Heart of Unbelief that departs from the living God. And the natural Conſe- 


quences of ſuch Departure may be very miſerable ; and what they will be, we © 
may with moſt Certainty learn from himſelf, Upon this Principle the Chriſtian 


Religion, though it condemns thoſe that wilfully retuſe to hearken to it, yet, 
conſcious of its own Truth and Sincerity, it freely offers itſelf to the ſtricteſt Scru- 
tiny, and commands us to prove all Things in order to hold faſt that which is 
good : which two are no ways inconſiſtent with one another. For where an im- 
partial Enquiry will neceſſarily lead us to the Acknowledgement of a fundamental 


Truth, there the owning of that Truth may as juſtly be the Subject of a Com- 


mand, as the ſincere Uſe of the Means leading to it; and God may puniſh the 


Perverſeneſs of our Wills in one Caſe, as well as the other. 


I sH ALL not at preſent urge this Point any farther, becauſe I may have occa- 
ſion i hereafter to ſay ſomething upon the like Argument, when I come to ſhew 
that we may lie under a natural Obligation to the Belief of a God, and ma 
make ourſelves incapable of receiving any Good from him by a Denial of his 
Being. | 

THEREFORE I proceed now in the next Place to conſider 


IV. Tu Ax it is unreaſonable for any Man to endeavour to perſuade others 
out of the Principles of Religion, till he himſelf is firſt evidently convinced that 
they are falſe, and diſadvantageous to Mankind. $0 


I Do not hereby mean that a Man, who has any real Doubts or Scruples in his 


Mind concerning the Validity of any Argument, even for the principal Points of 


Religion, ſhould not have Liberty fairly to propoſe his Doubts to ſuch as have 
Ability to judge of them, in order to have the Matter freely debated, and thereby 


ſet in the cleareſt Light: For this may be Part of a juſt and neceſſary Enquiry 


towards the full Satisfaction of a Man's own Mind. And I am well perſuaded, 


that ſuch an ingenuous Liberty would never do any Harm to true Religion, which 


is never afraid of a fair and impartial Trial. And therefore IJ am not now begging 
Quarter for the Principles of Religion, as if I were afraid that theſe Men had 
ſome unanſwerable Arguments which, if known, would quite deſtroy thoſe Prin- 
ciples: but my Meaning is, that no Man can pretend a Right, without breaking 


in upon the Liberties of other People, to go about openly to perſuade others to 


that, of which he himſelf is not fully perſuaded. And if this were granted, I 
believe that thoſe who diſpute in favour of Atheiſtical Principles, would be re- 
duced to a ſmall Number. For however odd and fingular ſome Men may love 
to appear, in their Reaſonings with others; yet if we could come at their ſecret 


Thoughts of the Matter at all their different Hours, I do not queſtion but we 


ſhould find, that they have many ſecret Miſgivings in their Minds upon their own 
profeſſed Arguments; however they may outwardly ſeem to bear up againſt ſuch 
inward Doubts or Fears. | . 1 15 


T x x Epicurean Poet himſelf fairly owns this, when he tells us, that * zhough 


there are ſome Men who openly profeſs not to be afraid of future Puniſhment ſo 
3 much 


i See Serm. IX. 1 25 112 15 
Nam quod ſæpe homines morbos magis eſſe timendos, 
Infamemque ferunt vitam quam tartara leti, | 
Et ſe ſcire animi naturam ſanguinis eſſe, 
Nec prorſum quidquam noſtræ rationis egere ; 
Hinc licet advortas animum magis omnia laudis, 
Aut etiam venti (ſi fert ita forte voluntas) 
Jactari cauſa, quam quod res ipſa probetur; 
Extorres 1idem patria, longeque fugati 8 
Conſpectu ex hominum feedati erimine turpi, 
Omnibus ærumnis adfecti denique vivunt; 
Et quocunque tamen miſeri venere, parentant, 
Et nigras mactant pecudes & manibu' divis 
Inferias mittunt; multoque in rebus acerbis 
Aeriùs advortunt animos ad Relligionem. 
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Leng. much as of a Fit of Sickneſs, as knowing the Soul to be mortal, and needing no 
SE RM. farther Argument to prove it; yet it may be obſerved, that this is all rather Pre- | | 
Il. tence and Affectation, than any real Perſuaſion from the Truth of the Thing. For | 
jet the ſame Men be baniſbed from human Society for any Crime, and they preſently 
become the moſt miſerable Creatures, and fall to the moſt abject Superſtition. In ' 
Times of Adverſity Mens Minds are moſt ſenfibly affected towards Religion: in ſuch 1X1 
Times therefore a Man's real Sentiments are to be known, when the inmeſt Truth 4M 
ill break out, and he can no longer perſonate what he really is not. 

THr1s free Confeſſion, from one whoſe profeſſed Deſign it was to deſtroy en- 
tirely all Belief of a Providence, plainly ſhews, that there are very ſtrong Propen- 
ſions in human Nature to the Belief of inviſible Powers, and of a future Account, 
which cannot eaſily be deſtioyed ; and which therefore have a deeper Foundation 
in the Nature of Things than ſome Men are willing to own: and though Men 
ſtrive to root them out at ſome Seaſons, and in ſome Companies; yet at other 
times they cannot prevent their ſpringing up again in their own Minds. And 
indeed we plainly find, that moſt of thoſe very Men who deſignedly ſet them- 

| ſelves to overthrow the Force of all other Mens Arguments for the Being of a 
God and his Providence; yet when they themſelves come to reaſon in earneſt a- 
bout it, of their own accord, they generally bring themſelves to own it in effect, 
upon ſome Principle or other of their own eſtabliſhing, which perhaps in reality 
has not ſo much Weight in it, as thoſe which they deſpiſe becauſe they are com- 
mon. This ſhews, that though their Pride and Self-conceit make them willing 
to decry the Reaſonings of all other Men, yet they are no Ways inwardly ſatisfied 
with the contrary Concluſion, They can of themſelves ſee the Abſurdity of de- 
nying the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, though they quarrel with the Premiſes, upon 
which any other Men endeavour to prove it. Now this Proceeding is what may 
be juſtly complained of, that Men ſhould go about by all Ways to weaken the 
Belief of that in others, which they themſelves, at the bottom, either own to be 
true, or at leaft are not fully fatisfied of the contrary. 'This would hardly be 
thought fair and equal Dealing in any other Caſe; and much leſs ſhould it be ſo 
in this, which is of the utmoſt Concern to all Men. It is an unreaſonable Pra- 
ctice in reſpect of God Almighty, ſuppoſing him to be; and in reſpect of Men, 

ſuppoſing them to believe his Being. For, . 

I, SUPPOSE it be true, that there is a God and a Providence, and that theſe 
Men are not ſo hardy, as to pretend abſolutely to demonſtrate the contrary; it 
may be that he is ſuch a Governor of the World as is withal a King, or Magi- 
ſtrate, a Lawgiver, and Judge of Men's Actions, as the Generality of Men do, in 
{ome reſpect or other, own him to be. Now if I go about to weaken Men's 
Belief of his Being, or to argue againſt it, what am I doing all the while but ſe- 
ducing them, as much as I can, from that natural Allegiance which they think 
they owe him? I am certainly deſtroying his Title, if J am either making his 
Being uncertain, or perſuading Men that he has no fuch Relation to them, or 
Concern for them. Suppoſing then. it were not yet known, what Puniſhment he 
would inflict upon fuch Seducers, yet certainly they could not but of themſelves 
think it reaſonable, that he ſhould treat them in a different manner from his 
faithful Subjects. Though his Goodneſs be infinite, as no doubt it is, yet it can- 
not but look upon ſuch Men as criminal; and the greater his Goodneſs is, the 

more criminal it is to abuſe it, and to withdraw others from it. This makes it 
an unreaſonable Practice in reſpect of God Almighty. But, . 

2. IN reſpect of Men, who are ſuppoſed to believe his Being, it is unreaſon- 
able, becauſe unleſs we are very ſure that they are under a Deluſion, and that we 
can certainly better their Condition by undeceiving them, we act very unkindly 
and uncharitably towards them, in trying to perſuade them that they are deceived 
in an 8 or Belief of that Being, on which they think their chief Happineſs 

epends. W if 
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Quo magis in dubiis hominem ſpectare periclis 
Convenit, advorſiſque in rebus noſcere qui fit. 
Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo 8 
Ejiciuntur; & eripitur perſona, manet res,  Lucret, lib. 3. 141 
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A CERTAIN Author, who is not generally thought to have any Prejudice or Leng- 
Partiality in favour of revealed Religion, owns, * It is zmpoſſible that any but an S E RM. 
ill-natured Man can wiſh againſt the Being of a God, for this is wiſhing againſt II. 
the publick, and even againſt one's own private Good too, if rightly underſtood. 
Now certainly, what cannot be wiſhed againſt without great Ill- nature towards 
Mankind, cannot be attempted to be diſproved ,with any good-natured Deſign 
towards ſuch as really believe it. For if it really be an Happineſs to Mankind 
4 that there is a God, the preſent Senſe of that Happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure, 
by depend upon their knowing or believing that there is one. Upon which account 
I cannot but wonder at another Saying ! of the ſame Author, which ſeems to con- 
. tradict the former; That, as Religion lands amongſt us, there are a great many 
; good People, who would have leſs Fear in being expoſed (to forlorn Nature and a 
fatherleſs World) and would be eafier perhaps, in their Minds if they were aſſured 
they had only mere Chance to truſt to: For no body trembles to think there ſhould 
be no God, but rather that there ſhould be one. But certainly every good Man 
would tremble to think he had been thus deceived in all his Expectations, This 
Thought would be more terrible to him, than the Proſpect of loſing the kindeſt 
and beſt Parent in the World, in the moſt helpleſs Condition ; for do what he 
will, he can never be ſecure againſt any kind of Miſery, where Chance alone go- 
verns all things. So that a rational Creature cannot be eaſy under the Apprehen- 
ſion of being ſo expoſed any way, but by thinking as little as poſſible of his own 
Circumſtances, that is, by diveſting himſelf of Reaſon and Thought. But under 
the Conduct of an infinitely wiſe, and good, and powerful Being, he may be ſure 
that no real Harm can befall him without his own Fault. And therefore if a 
Man were even fully perſuaded in his own Mind, that there is no God, yet ſo 
long as he knows, that the Belief of him is what all good Men may take comfort 
in, it would be a very ſpiteful and ill- natured Thing to endeavour to rob them of 
this Comfort, without propoſing ſomething better and more certain. But when 
he can pretend to no ſuch full Perſuaſion himſelf, but only to be doubtful or 
ſceptical in the Matter, to attempt the ſame Thing is intolerable. They who are 
weak enough to imagine, that the Principles of Religion have no real Foundation, 
but were at firſt invented by wiſe Men for the good Government of the World, 
and to keep Mankind in order, are thereby obliged to acknowledge their Uſeful- 
neſs to the Well-being of human Society. And therefore, even upon their own 
Suppoſition, if would be unreaſonable for them to weaken the Force of thoſe 
Principles, if they conſulted either the Good of others or themſelves, unleſs they 
could propoſe ſome other Method, which would evidently have a more univerſal 
good Effect. It would certainly be their wiſeſt way to keep this Secret to them- 


. ſelves, if they were ſure they had it; but when they are not ſure, it is both fooliſh 
aand malicious to pretend to perſuade others that they have it. And upon the 
5 whole I cannot but think it a reaſonable Caution, which Tully puts into the 


Mouth of Balbus the Stoic, in the Concluſion of his Argument for Providence, 
f that mit is an evil and impious Cuſtom to diſpute againſt the Being of a God, whe- 
! ther it be done in earneſt, or only in Pretence and Affectation. 8 . | 
; THis leads me to conſider in the laſt Place, | A 


V. Tuar it is ſtill more unreaſonable to make theſe Principles of Religion the 
4 Subject of Raillery and Ridicule. | 


5 For whatever may be pretended by thoſe who ſometimes diſpute againſt Reli- 
i gion, that they do it to excite others to the more vigorous Defenſe of it, and to 
8 clear up any Arguments that may be doubtful or obſcure; nothing of this kind 
aan be alledged in favour of jeſting upon it or ridiculing it; becauſe this is treat- 
1 ing it as not fit to be ſeriouſly conſidered. For no Man of Senſe ever treats that 
8 with Ridicule, which he does not either think contemptible, or deſign to make ſo. 


Wherever the Life, or Eſtate, or very great Intereſt of any Man is concerned, a 


. oy © Letter of 11 fl. flap. 3 LJ | Y pag. 40. m Mala enim & impia conſuetudo eſt contra Deos diſputandi, 
Ne oe 1 IVE umu . 
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Man of an ordinary Capacity will naturally ſay, ſuch a thing is no eſting Matter. 
Now certainly, the Being of a God and a future Judgment, and the like, are 
Things of vaſtly more Moment to thoſe who believe them, than the greateſt 
worldly Intereſt can be; and this even they, that pretend not to believe them, 
cannot but know: and therefore if they had no other Reaſon to reſtrain them, yet 
even-Decency and Reſpect to the common Sentiments of Mankind ſhould make 
them forbear ſuch unſeaſonable Jeſting. 

I x now there are ſome that think it a plauſible Plea which is offered in Ex- 
cuſe of this Practice, when it is ſaid that * Ridicule is the proper Teſt of what 
« is ſerious, becauſe a Subject that will not bear Raillery, is ſuſpicious, juſt as a 
«« Jeſt that will not bear a ſerious Examination, is falſe Wit; and that which can 


I be ſhewn only in a certain Light, is queſtionable, Truth, it is ſuppoſed, may bear 


« all Lights, and one of thoſe principal Lights or natural Mediums, by which 
Things are to be viewed, in order to a thorough Recognition, is Ridicule itſelf, 
<« or that Manner of Proof, by which we diſcern whatever is liable to juſt Raillery 
ce jn any Subject. From hence they would infinuate, that true Religion can never 
« ſuffer by this Method, though Impoſture may. That Ridicule, if it be wrong 
ce placed, will recoil upon itſelf, and be its own Corrector in the End, and ſo it 
ce may without any Harm be freely left to take its Courſe.” And as an Inſtance 
of this it is alledged, that *T he divineſt Man that had appeared ever in the Heathen 


Morld, was in the Height of witty Times, and by the wittieft of all Poets, moſt 


abominably ridiculed in a whole Comedy writ and acted on purpoſe. But ſo far 
was this from ſinking his Reputation, or ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy, that they both 
increaſed the more for it; and he apparently grew to be more the Envy of other 
Teachers. He was, not only contented to be ridiculed, but, that he might belp the 
Poet as much as poſſible, he preſented himſelf openly in the Theatre, that his real 
Figure (which was no advantageous one) might be compared with that which the 
witty Poet had brought as his Repreſentative on the Stage. Such was his good Hu- 
mour. Nor could there be in the World a greater Teſtimony of the invincible Good- 


neſs of the Man, or a greater Demonſtration that there was no Impoſture either in 


his Character or Opinions. This is thought a ſpecious Plea for the Freedom of 


this kind of Wit upon all Subjects. 


Bo x now granting, that Truth itſelf cannot ſuffer by ſuch Uſage (for what is 


true cannot be made falſe by being ridiculed ) yet certainly it may loſe very much 
of that good effect which it might otherwiſe have upon the Minds of Men, by 
being thus treated. . — 

Tuos with whom we are now arguing, will readily allow, that all Men are 
not competent Judges of Wit, nor can at the firſt Appearance, without Examina- 


tion, diſtinguiſh between what is ridiculed and what really deſerves to be ſo. 


And therefore, though a Man by unſeaſonable Jeſting upon a wrong Subject, may 
in the end make himſelf truly ridiculous, yet to thoſe who cannot preſently diſcern 
the falſe Wit, the Subject itſelf in the mean time appears contemptible; and much 
Miſchief may be done before the proper Cure can be applied. And of this the 


Caſe of Socrates, now alledged, and the pernicious Effect this kind of Wit had, 


in bringing him unjuſtly to Death, is a very plain Inſtance : For when thoſe who 
deſigned his Ruin, durſt not attempt it in the Way of a publick Accuſation, be- 
cauſe of the great Eſteem which Men of Virtue and Underſtanding had for him, 
'till they had firſt prepared the Populace to bear it, they hired ? Ar:fophanes to 
uſe all his Wit to expoſe him upon the Stage in a Comedy, after the moſt ludi- 
crous manner; which he was the more eaſily induced to do, becauſe Socrates 
(though a Perſon of as much true Wit and good Humour as any Man of his 
Age, yet) had always expreſſed a great Averſion to that ſcurrilous and illiberal 
ſort of Wit, for which Ari/ftophanes valued himſelf. And thus when they had, 
by means of the Poet, made the Philoſopher and his Doctrine the Object of Scorn 


and Contempt among the deluded People, they could then ſucceſsfully proſecute 
their villainous Intentions againſt him. 


n Vid. Effay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, p. 61, &c. o Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, p. 31 
p Vid, Æliani Var. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 13. 
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1 GRANT indeed, that afterwards, when the People came to themſelves, they Lene. 
dearly repented of this Deluſion ; and that this Uſage in 9 the End proved the higheſt SE N M. 


Advantage to that Cbaracter and Dactrine, which having ſtood the Proof were 
found ſo. ſolid and juſt. But what is this to the Purpoſe? Is this Practice the 
more commendable, becauſe Truth and Sincerity will be able to ſtand the Shock 
of it? Is a malicious Piece of Wit, or a falſe Accuſation, ever the more innocent, 
becauſe the Integrity and Reputation of him who 1s thus attacked will after Trial 
ſhine the brighter? What ſome of thoſe who look upon themſelves as the only 
polite Writers may think, I cannot tell ; but a Man of plain and ordinary Under- 


| ſtanding muſt needs take this for a very odd Way of defending what they call 


the Freedom of Wit and Humour upon all Subjects; eſpecially by one who had 
before told us, He never heard that the antient Heathens were ſo well adviſed in 


their ill Purpoſe of ſuppreſſing the Chriſtian Religion in its firſt Riſe, as to make uſe 


at any time of this ¶ Bartl meww-fair) Method: But he is perſuaded of this, that 


had the Truth of the Goſpel been any way ſurmountable, they would have bid much 


fairer for the ſilencing it, if they had choſe to bring our primitive Founders upon 


the Stage in a pleaſanter Way than that of Bear Skins and Pitch Barrels; and he 


is apt to think, that if the Jews had tried their Wit and Malice this Way againſt 


our Saviour and his Apoſtles, they might poſſibly have done our Religion more Harm 


than by all their other Ways of Severity. 


THis it ſeems is allowed to be the moſt probable Way of doing Miſchief to 
Religion, but the Trial of it is recommended, becauſe Truth will in the end be 
ſuperior to it. And whether any other wicked Method of abuſing or ſuppreſſing 
Truth may not be defended upon the ſame Principle, That great is Truth and 
will prevail, I may leave to any Man's Conſideration. « However, that we ma 
not wrong this Author, it muſt be owned, that he ſometimes ſpeaks of treatin 
Religion with good Manners, and * tells us, he writes in Defenſe only of that ſort 
of Freedom which is taken among Gentlemen and Friends, who know one another 
Perfectly cell; and though as to what paſſes in ſelect Company, where Friends meet 
knowingly, and with that very Deſign of exerciſing their Wit and looking freely 


into all Subjects, be ſees no Pretence for any one to be offended at the Way of Rail. 


lery and Humour, which is the very Life of ſuch Converſation; yet he owns that 
to ſtart Queſtions, or manage Debates which offend the Publick Ear, is to be want- 


ing in that Reſpect which is due to common Society, and that ſuch Subjects ſhould 


either not be treated at all in publick, or in ſuch a manner as to occaſion no Scan- 
dal or Diſturbance; that the Publick is not on any account to be laughed at, to its 
Face; and that the Lovers of Mankind reſpect and honour Conventions and Socie— 
ties of Men, more than this comes to. 

Nov it would be ſome Happineſs, if theſe witty Gentlemen would be per- 
ſuaded to contain themſelves within ſuch Bounds. But that I am afraid will be 
very difficult, ſince if the Plea before- mentioned, in Defenſe of Ridicule, have 
any Weight in it, it will certainly carry them much farther. And indeed, we ſel- 
dom find any of thoſe, who think they have abundance of Wit, fit to be exerciſed 
on all Subjects, but they are very impatient of having it confined to ſo narrow a 


| Compaſs. It would be almoſt as eaſy to perſuade ſome Men, that they want Wit, 


as to preſcribe them ſuch Limits in the Uſe of it. The Truth is, though one 
would think it but a very reaſonable Requeſt, that Men ſhould forbear making a 
Jeſt of any ſerious Argument, eſpecially in Matters of great Moment, till they 
have by fair Reaſoning ſhewn it to be abſurd or ridiculous ; yet generally ſpeak- 
Ing, theſe bold fort of Jeſters take the contrary Method; they make uſe of Scoff- 
ing and Ridicule as a Crutch to ſupply their Defe& of true Arguments, or as a 
Cover to keep their falſe ones from being ſeriouſly examined. But to conclude 


this Matter, if Men would really a& according to the Principles of Reaſon, or the | 


Rules of Decency, or a juſt Concern even for their own Reputation among conſi- 
derate Men, they would not venture to treat the Principles of Religion in a 
manner ſo unbecoming the Nature of the Thing, and ſo highly offenſive to all 


1 Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, p. 32. Ib. p. 29. © Eſſay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, p. 75, 76. 
| | that 
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Natural Obligations to believe 


* 


Leng. that believe it; and above all, for any thing they can know to the contrary, ſo in- 


. 


Sr nx. finitely dangerous to themſelves in the Iſſue, if it be really true. And ſuch I hope 


it will appear to all impartial Enquirers after Truth, when it comes to be fairly 
examined. 

AND thus I have gone through thoſe ſeveral Condilerations K I propoſed 
at firſt, not as a Proof of the Truth and Certainty of the Principles of Religion, 
but as a Preparative towards the fincere and impartial weighing and examining of 
them. For I am fully perſaaded, if this could but be obtained, Infidelity might 
ſoon be convinced of its own Weakneſs, ſince the Strength of it lies not ſo much 


in real Argument, as in unreaſonable Prejudice, 
Tur Sum therefore of what I would earneſtly recommend to all thoſe, who 


deſire to find the Truth in Matters of Religion, is Sincerity of Heart. Let them 


ſeriouſly and honeſtly examine their own Hearts in the firſt Place, before they 
offer to judge of the Evidence ; whether there be not in them any latent Prejudice 
againſt Religion, any ſecret Wiſh or Defire that it may not be true, becauſe of 
its croſſing ſome favourite Paſſion or vicious Inclination, which they would wil- 
lingly purſue without Controul ; whether there be nothing of inward Pride or 
| Self-conceit, which makes them affect an Opinion, becauſe it is ſingular or new, 
or reject one, becauſe it is old or vulgar; and whether they have not taken unrea- 
ſonable Offenſe at all Religion, becauſe of the Abuſes that have been made of it, 
and to avoid one Extreme, have without Conſideration run into another: becauſe 
any of theſe, or the like Prejudices, will certainly indiſpoſe them towards the ſin- 
cere Search of Truth ; and will make both the APTN and Objections. appear 
very different from what they really are. 
PURITY of Heart is the ha Wy to fee God, even in this Senſe of ſeeing 
. Him. 
AND that there may not be found in any of us an evil Heart of Unbelief i in de- 
parting from the Living God, may that Supreme Being grant unto us All. 
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being firſt brought into Being before Mankind exiſted; and it is impoſſible to 
have it now repreſented over again to us. But however, from what we do ſee, 


SERMON III. 
Preached March the 4th, 1717. 


HEB. xi. 6. 


But without Faith it is impoſſible z0 pleaſe God: for he that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that He is, and that He is a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him. | 5 | 


& 2 HE great Deſign of the Apoſtle in this whole Chapter, is to ſet forth the Leng. 
Nature and Effects of Faith, which, as we are told in the firſt Verſe, isSr R M. 
the Subſtance of Things hoped for, the Evidence of Things not ſeen; i. e. it III. 

is a firm Perſuaſion of Mind concerning the Truth of ſomething future, which 
we hope for, and expect will hereafter come to paſs; and a Conviction of the 

real Exiſtence of ſome Things, which are either in their own Nature inviſible to 


bodily Eyes, or which, at leaſt to us, cannot at preſent be ſeen, becauſe they are 
at a diſtance in reſpect of Place or of Time, paſt or future. And by this, he ſays, 


the Elders obtained a good Report: that is, by virtue of this Belief of an inviſible 
Principle, and a Perſuaſion of the Reality of Things not ſubject to Senſe, thoſe 
who lived in the earlier Ages of the World, behaved themſelves ſo towards the 


Supreme Being, and towards their Fellow Creatures, with whom they converſed, 


that their Names were thought fit to be tranſmitted to Poſterity for their Piet 
and Virtue, in that Revelation which God was afterwards pleaſed to make of his 


Will: And therefore the Inſtances, that are moſt particularly inſiſted on, are of 


thoſe who lived before any written Revelation, and were governed by theſe firſt 


and natural Principles of Religion; though by keeping to them, they had ſome- 


times particular Diſcoveries of the Will of God vouchſafed to them. In this 


Chapter therefore we have, as it were, the firſt Elements of Religious Faith laid 


down and exemplified, in the Practice and Behaviour of thoſe, whoſe Lives were 
influenced by it. © 

THe firſt Inſtance which he gives of Faith, is a general Belief of the Creation 
of the World, by which we underſtand or conceive in our Minds, that by the 
ſole Power or Command of a Supreme Being, whom we call God, the World it- 
ſelf, and all that belongs to it, was at firſt brought into Being, ſo that the Things 
which are now ſeen, were made, but not out of Things which did appear ; that 
which had no Being, by an Almighty Power began to be. The Manner, in which 
this was done, was in its own Nature inviſible to human Sight, other Things 


or from ſome other Reaſonings about our own Exiſtence, or otherwiſe, we do a 
believe an inviſible Maker and Governor of the World. Through Faith we un- 
derſtand, that the Worlds were framed by the Word of God, ſo that Things which 
are ſeen, were not made of Things which do appear. 
THe next Inſtance of Faith, is a Belief of God's having a Regard to the 
Actions of Men, and their Behaviour both towards him and towards one another, 
Vor. III. 85 G according 
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Leng. according to the Difference of which he has a different Reſpect towards them, and 
SER M. their intended Worſhip of him; as in the Caſe of Abel and Cain, one of which, 
III. by reaſon of this Belief, offered a Sacrifice more acceptable to God than the other. 
VV By Faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent Sacrifice than Cain, by which 
he obtained Witneſs that he was rightegus, God 7 of his Gifts : and by it, 
he being dead yet ſpeaketh : i. e. his Blood erying for Vengeance or Recompence 
for the Loſs of Life, to God, who had accepted his Gifts, and declared him 
righteous, teaches us to belieye, that notwithſtanding he was unjuſtly ſlain, and 
his wicked Brother ſurvived, yet God will make a Difference between the inno- 
cent Sufferer and the guilty Murderer. His Approbation or Diſapprobation ſhall 
not be in vain, though we do not preſently ſee the Effects of them; which Do- 
ctrine the Caſe of Abel does as it were preach to all future Generations. 
TERRE third Inſtance of Faith here given, is a Belief of ſome Reward to be re- 
ceived from the Hand of God in another Life, for our Obedience to him in this, 
and our living according to his Will, by what Means ſoever it be manifeſted unto 
us; as in the Caſe of Enoch, who, though he knew that righteous Abel was mur- 
dered by his wicked Brother, notwithſtanding God's teſtifying of his Works that 
he approved them, yet was not tempted to think worſe of Providence for all that, 
nor diſcouraged from a religious Obedience; becauſe he was fully perſuaded, that 
however it might ſucceed with him in this Life, yet God would certainly take 
care of him, and make it up to him in the next. And according to this Faith ſo 
it happened to him, in a moſt remarkable manner, ſufficient to convince all that 
knew it, of the Certainty of that Life which he believed: By Faith Enoch was 
tranſlated that he ſhould not ſee Death, and was not found [any more upon Earth] 
becauſe God had tranſlated him: For before his Tranſlation he had this Teflimony, 
that be pleaſed God. And with reſpect to the two foregoing Inſtances, though 
more particularly, as it ſhould ſeem, to the latter of them, the Apoſtle adds the 
Obſervation in the Text: But without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God; i. e. 
without believing the firſt Principles of Religion, it is impoſſible that any Man 
ſhould be capable of receiving ſuch Teſtimony from God, as either Enoch or Abel 
had done: For he that cometh to God, muſt believe that he 1s, and that he 1s a 
 Rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him: i. e. He that makes any religious Ad- 
dreſſes to a ſupreme Being, or propoſes to have any Intercourſe with him, or 
thinks that he ſtands in any relation to him, ſo as to be capable of receiving any 
thing from him; muſt neceſſarily believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, and that 
he ſhall be the better for making ſuch Application to him. But this he can have 
no great Ground to hope for, unleſs he be perſuaded that this ſupreme Being, or 
God, takes care of human Affairs, and obſerves human Actions, and will, ſome 
way or other, reward thoſe that behave themſelves well, either in this Life or an- 
other; and if he plainly ſee, that good Men are not always rewarded in this 
Life, he will from hence be induced to believe, that there is another Life after 
this intended for them. And though he be not as yet perfectly acquainted with 
the Manner how this ſhall be, yet he can fafely truſt to that Wiſdom, and 
Power, and Goodneſs, which he is perſuaded belongs to him, who is the Maker 
and Governor of all Things. 
T Arx the Belief of God's Exiſtence is neceſſarily ſuppoſed in all thoſe, who 
willingly, and ex animo, ſhew any ſort of Veneration or Reſpect towards ſuch a 
Being, is a Thing ſo ſelf-evident, that no Man can ever ſeriouſly go about to deny 
it. Even Epicurus himſelf, though he denied all Providence, yet was forced to 
own ſome ſort of Excellent and Happy Beings, whom he called Gods, that he 
might have ſome Pretence for complying with the outward Expreſſions of Vene- 
ration and Worſhip, uſed among thoſe with whom he lived ; though he founded 
the Decency or Fitneſs of this Veneration, *only upon the Excellency of the Na- 


3 Nec metuimus eos, quos intelligimus nec ſibi fingere ullam moleſtiam, nec alteri quzrere ; Et pie ſanctèque co- 
limus Naturam excellentem atque præſtantem, — ſays Velleins in behalf of the Epicurean Worfbip, in Tully de Nat. 
Deor. lib. 1. cap. 20, | | i | 
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for Mankind upon his Principle. 


come unto God: they cannot, conſiſtently with their Hypotheſis, either atk any 
Thing of him, or expect any Thing from him, while they believe him not to be 
concerned for Mankind. And therefore Tull) makes even Cotta the Academic 
(whoſe Province it was, not to own the fame Certainty or Aſſurance in thoſe Mat- 
ters, which the other Sects of Philoſophers did) yet plainly to condemn this Hypo- 
theſis, as the Ruin of all Piety and Religion: O For why (ſays he) ſhould the 
« Gods be worſhiped by Men, if they are ſo far from having any Care or Con- 
ee cern for them, that they, continue in a State of perfect Inactivity? The Excel- 
« lence of their Nature is tajnly pretended as a Reaſon, why a wiſe Man ſhould 
te ſhew them Reverence; for what Excellence can there be in that Nature, which 
ce jg entirely taken up in the Pleaſure of Self-enjoyment, and neither does, nor has 
« done, nor ever will do any thing elſe? What Piety can be due to that Being, 
« from whom you can receive nothing? or how can any Regard at all be due to 
ee that which has no Merit in it? Piety (or Religion) is looked upon as Juſtice 
« towards God; but what Right can there be, whereon to found juſtice, if there 
ce be no manner of common Tie or Relation between God and Man?” And he 
farther argues, that Epicurus, by removing from his Notion of a Deity, all Fa- 
vour and Good-will to Mankind, as Things ariſing from Weakneſs and Imperte- 


ction, had plainly rooted out the very Foundation of Religion, by deſtroying that, 


which is the peculiar Character of the beſt and moſt excellent Nature, viz. Good- 
neſs and Beneficence. And he judges with good Reaſon, that Poſidonius was not 
miſtaken in his Opinion of Epicurus, when he thought him to be at the bottom 
a real Atheiſt ; though in Words he outwardly owned the Being of a God, to a- 
void the publick Odium : For otherwiſe he could not think him ſo weak, as re- 
ally to believe Things fo abſurd and inconſiſtent of the Divine Nature. And 
therefore he concludes after this manner: / there could be any ſuch God (as Epi- 
curus imagined) without Kindneſs or Good-will towards Men, I would take my 


final Farewel of bim: For why ſhould J beg his Grace or Favour ? For be cannot 


be kind or gracious to any, fince, in the Opinion of you Epicureans, all Kindneſs 
and Good-will is founded in Weakneſs, and Want of Self-ſufficiency. 

THis then ought to be looked upon as agreeable to the common Reaſon of 
Mankind, that a Perſuaſion or Belief, not only of the Being of a God, but alſo 
of his univerſal Providence and Concern for Mankind; and: conſequently an Ex- 
pectation, that he will ſome Way or other reward Men for their Obedience to his 


Will, is a neceſſary Foundation of Religion. This is the Sum of what is intended 


in the Words of the Text, Without Faith it is impoſſible fo pleaſe God : for be that 
cometh to God, muſt believe that He is, and that He is a Rewarder of them that 
diligently ſeek him. And upon this Faith the Apoſtle grounds all the worthy 


Ackions of thoſe excellent Perſons, who lived in the firſt Ages of the World ; and 
whoſe Virtues were ſo eminent, as to be remembered with Honour to future Ge- 


nerations. - 3 Ar 
Bor becauſe there are ſome who think Religion and Morality to be Things ſo 

diſtin& in Nature, that they may be ſeparated in Fact; and therefore though they 

allow that no Man can be a Religious Man, without believing ſome religious Prin- 


> Quid eſt enim cur Deos ab hominibus colendos dicas ? cùm Dii non modò homines non colant, ſed omnino nihil 
curent, nihil agant. Aſt eſt eorum eximia quædam præſtanſque natura; ut ea debeat ipſa per ſe ad colendum eli- 
cere ſapientem. An quicquam eximium poteſt eſſe in ea-naturi, quæ ſua voluptate lætans, nihil nec actura fit un- 
quam, neque agat, neque egerit? Quæ porro pietas ei debetur, a quo nihil acceperis? Aut quid omnino, cujus 
nullum meritum fit, ei deberi poteſt ? Eſt enim pietas Juſtitia adverſum Deos; cum quibus quid poteſt nobis eſfe 
Juris, cum homini nulla cum Deo communitas ?? De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 41. 

© Epicurus vero ex animis hominum extraxit radicitùs religionem, cam Diis immortalibus & gratiam & opem 
ſuſtulit. Cum enim optimam & præſtantiſſimam naturam Dei dicat eſſe, negat idem eſſe in Deo gratiam, tollit id 
quod maximè proprium eſt optimæ præſtantiſſimæque nature. Quid enim melius, aut quid præſtantius bonitate & 
beneficentia. Bid. cap. 43. | | | 

Si maximè talis eſt Deus, ut nulla gratia, nullà hominum caritate teneatur, valeat. Quid enim dicam, pro- 
pitius fit ? Eſſe enim propitius poteſt nemini : quoniam, ut dicitis, omnis in imbecillitate eſt & gratia & caritas. 
Lid. cap. 44. in fine. | | 
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ture of Gods above Men, and not upon any Concern that they had, or could have Leng. 
SERM, 
Bu T they who go no farther than this, cannot, in any juſt Senſe, be ſaid to 
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III. 
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ciple (beſides the mere not denying the Exiſtence of a God) yet as to all human 


3 * 


Duties, ariſing from them as Men, wherein they think the Sum of all Morality 


conſiſts, they would perſuade us, that they may be well enough preſerved and'ſe- 


cured without any ſuch Belief; and conſequently that no Moral Principle can ob- 
lige a Man to the Belief of a God and Providence. It may be Matter of Specu- 
lation or Curioſity, in which a thinking Man may employ himſelf if he pleaſes; 
as he may in the Conſideration of the Motion or Quieſcence of the Earth, or ſome 
Phenomena in the heavenly Bodies yet more remote from him. But as to the 
Virtue or Neceſſity of believing any inviſible Principle, they pretend to ſee none. 


I deſign therefore in my Diſcourſes upon this Subject, to ſet fome of the Argu- 


ments for the Being of a God, and Providence, &c. in ſuch a Light as may not only 
ſhew the Truth and Certainty of the Thing, but our Natural Obligation likewiſe 
to the Belief of it, as we are Reaſonable Creatures: By which it will appear, that 
we cannot perform all thoſe Duties, which are incumbent on us as we are Men, 
without reſpe& had to ſomething above or beyond our own Nature; and conſe- 
quently that Atheiſm and Infidelity are inconſiſtent with any ſure and laſting mo- 
ral Principles, which can univerſally affect Mankind. And the Method I defign 


to take ſhall be this: | 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that, according to the general Sentiments of Man- 
kind, there cannot be any perfect Morality expected where there is no Belief of 
the firſt Principles of Religion. Ed a aun 


II. Tu Ar therefore all Societies of Men, that have ever ſubſiſted in any Order 


in the World, have always profeſſed the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and at leaſt of 


ſome kind of Providence, and ſome Expectation of divine Rewards and Puniſh- 


mennts. 


III. Tram this Belief or univerſal Conſent did not ariſe from any Art, or 
Contrivance, or Compact of Men, in order to keep one another in awe; but was 
really antecedent to it, and built upon a more univerſal Principle. 


IV. TH1s will lead me to conſider, upon what Foundation this general Belief 


or Perſuaſion is built. [ Of this ſee Sermon VI.] 


I. ISHAL L endeavour to ſhew, that according to the general Sentiments of 
Mankind, there cannot be any perfect Morality expected, where there is no Belief 
of the firſt Principles of Religion. 


WEN Abimelech, the King of Gerar, expoſtulated with Abraham for con- 


5 cealing from him that Sarah was his Wife, whereby he was in danger of being 


brought into a Snare, and doing what would by no means have been agreeable to 


the Rules of Hoſpitality, and aſked him, What ſaweſt thou, that thou haſt done 
this Thing? Abraham gives him this Reaſon for it: Becauſe 1 thought ſurely, 
the Fear of God is not in this Place, and they will flay me for my Wife's ſake. 
Being newly come a Stranger into the Country, and not knowing what Senſe of 


a Deity prevailed among them, he knew not what ſort of Treatment he might 
expect. For he reaſoned with himſelf, that if there was no Awe of Religion 


among them, there could be no ſufficient Reſtraint from doing any Act of In- 


Juſtice or Cruelty, where it would tend to a preſent Gratification of their Appe- 


tites, or Paſſions ; unleſs there were ſome ſuperior outward Force to deter them 


from it, which he was ſenſible he wanted. And in this Way of Reaſoning Abra- 


ham was by no means ſingular, Even Ab:melech himſelf ſeems to have been fa- 
tisfied with the Concluſion, if the Premiſſes had been true as Abraham ſuſpected. 


For indeed the generality of Mankind have ever reaſoned after the ſame manner 


in this Caſe : And therefore Tully, when he argues, that thoſe who deny the Pro- 
vidence of God and his Concern for Mankind, do neceſſarily deſtroy all the 


© Gen. X. 10, 11. . 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 


Grounds of Religion; adds alſo, f that ;/ the Senſe of Piety and Religion be taken Leng. 
away, the greateſt Diſturbance and Confuſion in human Life would neceſſarily fol 
low. And though he is ſeldom given to be very poſitive, yet he plainly intimates III. 


his Opinion, s that if Prety towards God was removed, there would be an End of | 
all Fidelity, and of the Bonds of all human Society, and even of Juſtice itſelf, the 
Sum of all Virtues. And in this he ſpeaks his own Senſe of the Matter, and not 
merely that of any particular Se& of Philoſophers. And accordingly in Fact it 
has always been found, that in thoſe Places, where there has been little Senſe of 
God and Religion, or where the Notions of Religion have been greatly debaſed 
and corrupted, fo as to have little Effect upon the Minds of Men in their moral 
Conduct, there the Manners of Men have been always moſt brutiſh and inhuman. 
And on the contrary, where Men have had the juſteſt and moſt lively Senſe of a 
Deity and a Providence, there all moral Virtues between Man and Man have 
flouriſhed, the moſt worthy and generous Actions have been performed, and the 


Manners of Men been ever moſt human and civilized. I own indeed, that Mens 
Notions of Religion itſelf may be ſo much depraved and perverted by the Craft 
of ſome, and the Weakneſs of others, as to become the Occaſion of much Mit- 


chief. And Superſtition may ſo far prevail over ſome, as even to overwhelm the 
common Principles of Morality in divers Inſtances. And on the other hand, there 


may poſſibly be found, now and then, a particular Man of fo ſingularly good a 


natural Diſpoſition, as to behave himſelf with Decency in all the common Offices 


of human Life, without any previous reflecting upon the Obligations of Religion, 


and whoſe Practice is therefore better than his Principles. But now, as it would, 
in the firſt Caſe, be very unreaſonable to charge thoſe Evils upon Religion, which 
are occaſioned purely by the Corruption of it, and which, if it were truly and ſin- 
cerely practiſed, it would entirely prevent; ſo in the ſecond Caſe, to form a ge- 
neral Argument of the Uſeleſneſs or Uncertainty of Religious Principles, from 
ſome fingle Inſtances, which happen but very rarely, would be equally abſurd 


and unreaſonable. For what if a Man now and then be found better than his 


Principles? Is this any Commendation of thoſe Principles, which, if purſued, 
would make him much worſe than Nature has made him? We are not to ſeek 


for Truth in the uncertain and variable Practices of Men, but in plain and neceſ- 
fary Deductions from the Nature of Things, and ſuch as the Generality of Men 


uſing their Reaſon, when they are under no Prejudice, will naturally make. And 


in like manner, we can by no means conclude, that the Principles of Atheiſm are 
either capable of producing, or even conſiſtent with a perfect Morality, only be- 


cauſe it may happen, that a Man, who by chance embraces them, may poſſibly 
be ſober and temperate, and may exerciſe the outward Acts of Juſtice or Benefi- 
cence, Gratitude or Friendſhip in ſome particular Inſtances, 

THE Queſtion then is not, Whether a particular thoughtful Man may not 
ſee the natural Fitneſs and Propriety of a great many moral Actions, and ac- 
cordingly practiſe them, abſtractedly from all other Conſiderations, and with- 


out reflecting upon any future Conſequences, as the Reward or Puniſhment of 


them; nor, Whether ſome Men may not hold inconſiſtent Principles, which, 
if duly attended to, in their Conſequences would naturally deftroy one another : 
But the Queſtion is, Whether, if the Minds of Men were not generally influ- 
enced by the Apprehenſion of ſomething diſtin&t from this Principle of mere 
Fitneſs and Congruity of Actions to the Nature of Things; that is, of ſome 
Being, upon whom the Exiſtence of Things themſelves, and conſequently their 
Natures and the Congruity of one to another, depends, not by Chance but wiſe 
Deſign, it could ever be poſſible for the Generality of Mankind to have any 
ſuch firm Notions of Moral Good and Evil, as to keep awake what we call 
Natural Conſcience in them, and fill them with Hopes or Fears according to 


1 Quibus ſublatis, perturbatio vitæ ſequitur & magna confuſio. 


1 — Atque haud ſcio, an, pietate adverſus Deos ſublatà, fides etiam & ſocietas humani ris, & una excellen- 
tiſſima virtus juſtitia tollatur. Lib. 1. de Nat. Deor. in Prom mio. | EY 
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Leng. the Tenor of their Actions My Meaning is, that, without the Belief of a Su- 
Sx RM. preme Intelligent Being, upon whom the Nature of Things depends, and who has 

1 III. a Power of exacting from all free Agents a Conformity of their Actions to that 

= aw of Nature which he has eſtabliſhed, and who will ſome way or other take 

| Cognizance of them; ſuch a Law, ſuppoſed to ariſe merely from the Fitneſs of 

Things, would have but very little Influence : It would be as ineffectual to the 
| greateſt Part of Mankind, as a human Law without any Sanction annexed, or 
| the Apprehenſion of any Magiſtrate to put it in execution. It is poſſible that 

| ſome Men may have that Benevolence to Society, and that generous Senſe of pu- 
blick Good, as to be a Law unto themſelves, and of their own accord may do 
what the beſt human Law would direct them to. But what is this to the Bulk 
of Mankind? And &ven this cannot be expected, where the Notions of a Deity are 

1d excluded. We are to take human Nature as it generally is, and to conſider what 

Mi ſort of Belief or Perſuaſion has the greateſt and moſt univerſal Influence over it. 

, And if we do this, we ſhall find, that Infidelity in the firſt Principles of Reli- 
gion is utterly inconſiſtent with a perfect Morality, and that upon theſe two 
accounts: ö i EE 

1. BECAUSE, if there be no Belief of a God and a Providence, nor any Ex- 

pectation of future Rewards and Puniſhments from any inviſible Being, there can- 

not, in the common Senſe of Mankind, be any ſufficient Bond of Morality be- 
tween Man and Man. Þ fe 5 

2. BE CAusk, if there be really a God that has any Concern with us, or for us, 
a compleat Morality muſt neceſſarily have reſpect to him, as well as to our Inter- 
courſe with one another. 3 | 

1. BE CAusk, if there be no Belief of a God and a Providence, nor any Ex- 

pectation of future Rewards and Puniſhments from any inviſible Being, there can- 

not, in the common Senſe of Mankind, be any ſufficient Bond of Morality be- 
tween Man and Man. 5 | 5 

Ir indeed the Actions of Men were directed only by Senſe or Inſtinct, as the 
Actions of Brutes are, and had no Dependence upon any inviſible Principle in the 
Mind; Morality would then be nothing elſe but living according to that natural 
Inftint, nor would any kind of Faith or Belief be neceſſary to ſuch Actions. 
But this is not the Morality of Men endued with Underſtanding and Freedom of 
Will; nor is it what gives them ſuch a Conſcience of their own Actions, as to 
raiſe any Satisfaction or Diſpleaſure with themſelves for what they have done, 
after the Actions are over. For that is a Thing of a much higher Nature, which 

requires Reaſon, and Reflection, and ſome Application of Mind, both to Things 
paſt and future, as 'well as preſent; and conſequently muſt ſuppoſe a Belief of 
ſomething inviſible, upon which we are moved to Action in a human or reaſona- 
ble Way ; and a comparing of our Actions with ſome antecedent Rule or Law, 
for the Tranſgreſſion of which we inwardly judge ourſelves accountable to ſome 
ſuperior Being, who is ſome way or other as conſcious of what we do, as we our- 
{elves are. And to this purpoſe let it be obſerved, 

1. THAT all human Actions, which are not merely animal, depend upon a 
Belief or Perſuaſion of ſomething future or inviſible, which gives the firſt Motion 
to them: That is, Men never deſignedly undertake any Thing conſiderable, but 
they expect either to acquire ſomething good and uſeful from it, or to avoid ſome- 
thing evil, which would otherwiſe enſue. Thus Men plant and ſow upon a Be- 
lief of future Fruit ; they work, and trade to remote Countries which they have 
never ſeen, not only upon a Belief, that there are ſuch Countries, but alſo that 
they ſhall receive ſome Advantage by their Pains and Hazard : All which Things 
are future, and none of them capable of a ſtrict Demonſtration. And though 
this Conſideration may ſeem not to have any great Relation to the Belief of a Pro- 
vidence ; yet, if we take the Matter right, we cannot but obſerve, that even theſe 
Probabilities of the future Conſequences of human Actions, by which Men are 
excited to perform this or that, have more or leſs Weight with them, as Men are 


more or leſs perſuaded of an over-ruling Power that keeps the World in a con- 
* 2 | 8. 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 


Nant Order: For the more Chance rules, the leſs can any Proſpect of the Future Leng. 
be depended on; and the more uncertain the Proſpect, the leſs is the Inducement SE N M. 


to act upon it. But, | 


2. Mortar Actions do depend ſtill more upon the Acknowledgment of Princi- WNW 


ples, remote from Senſe, and ſuperior to Chance: And our Obligation in Con- 
{cience to the ſteady Performance of ſuch Actions, muſt be founded upon the Be- 
lief of an Intelligent Legiſlator, who is alſo an Inſpector of our Bchaviour. For 


let Virtue be defined after what manner you pleaſe; let it be the Love of Order, 


Harmony or Proportion of Mind; let it be a living agreeably to the Perfection of 

Nature, or acting for the Good of the whole human Species, of which we are but 
a Part: Call it by what fine Names ſoever. (which perhaps are leſs intelligible 
than the Thing itſelf without ſuch defining) yet ſtill the Queſtion returns, Who 
conſtituted this Order of Things? Who firſt made this Harmony or Proportion? 
or, Who is the Author of this Nature? For he muſt be the ultimate Legiſlator; 
and this Law of Nature, this Rule of Morality, muſt be his Will, though not ar- 
bitrary and mutable, but directed by his ſupreme Reaſon; whether it be made 
known to us by the Obſervation of that natural Order of Things which he has 
eſtabliſhed, and from whence, by reaſoning, we gather the Fitneſs and Decency 
of every moral Action; or whether it be diſcovered to us by any more immediate 
Direction or Revelation from himſelf, And if there be not an Opinion or Per- 
ſuaſion, that this Supreme Being is a Witneſs of human Life, and conſcious of 
what we do, even in our molt ſecret Receſſes; it is hard to conceive how our own 

Conſciences ſhould be affected with Shame and Regret, though Men applaud us, 
when we do ill; or with Pleaſure and Satisfaction, though we incur the Cenſure 
of a miſtaken World, when we do well. Theſe Effects of Conſcience ſuppoſe 
in us a Belief of the intimate and conſtant Preſence of one, whoſe Favour or Diſ— 
pleaſure is more to be regarded than any outward Conſideration whatever. From 
whence it will follow, that whatever Opinion ſets Men looſe from the Reſtraint 
of their own Conſciences, will make their Juſtice, Fidelity, Gratitude, and all 
other moral Virtues, reſpecting their fellow Creatures, very precarious ; and there- 
fore an avowed Infidelity in the firſt Principles of Religion, muſt needs be 


very deſtructive of that Morality, which regards our Intercourſe with one an- 


Other. 

AN Author not ſuſpected of Partiality in the Caſe, has freely owned this Truth, 
when he tells us, that b Where the Theiſtical Belief is entire and perfect, there 
e muſt be a ſteady Opinion of the Superintendency of a Supreme Being, a Wit⸗ 
te neſs and Spectator of human Life, and conſcious of all that is felt or ated in 
e the Univerſe ; ſo that in the perfecteſt Receſs, or deepeſt Solitude, there muſt 
ce be One {till preſumed remaining with us, whoſe Preſence ſingly muſt be of more 
ce Moment, than that of the moſt auguſt Aſſembly on Earth. In ſuch a Preſence 
« as this, tis impoſſible, but as the Shame of guilty Actions muſt be the greateſt 
« of any, ſo muſt the Honour be of Well-doing, even under the unjuſt Cen- 
„ {ure of a World. And in this Caſe, tis very apparent how far conducing a 
perfect Theiſm muſt be to Virtue, and how great Deficiency there is in 
« Atheiſm.” 5 

AND that this is agreeable to the natural and common Sentiments of Mankind, 
is plain from hence, that in all Ages and Nations of the World, an Oath, or Ap- 
peal to the Deity, has been looked upon as the ſtrongeſt Security, both of Vera- 
city in aſſerting, and Fidelity in promiſing, that one Man could freely give an- 
other. Now this Cuſtom of demanding or offering an Oath, could never have 
obtained, without an antecedent Opinion deeply rooted in the Minds of Men, 


s Hane igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſci- 
tum aliquod eſſe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique 


7 55 1 legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis 


And ; 2 — 1 . , 
wech fund Jen. % % — Le en a6quo princeps ere ad jubendum & ad verandum, ratio cf 
* Enquiry concerning Virtue, pag. 57 
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428 Natural Obligations to believe 


Leng. That the Belief of a Deity, and the Senſe of his being a Witneſs and judge of 
SER M. our Actions, was one of the ſtrongeſt Engagements to act juſtly and honeſtly by 
III. one another. Nay, farther, The very Abuſe of this Principle by wicked Men, 
and the making hypocritical Pretences to Religion, or offering an Oath for Con- 
fir mation, in order to deceive others the more ſecurely, is an evident Proof of 

Mens natural Opinion, that the ſtrongeſt Obligation to human Virtue, or moral © 
Honeſty, is founded in a fincere Belief of the firſt Principles of Religion. And 

that this Opinion is not adventitious, or contrived by cunning Men, and fo in- 

ſtilled into others, to keep them in awe; I ſhall have a proper Occaſion to ob- 

ſerve more at large hereafter. 


TIs a fatal Thing, both to Religion and Morality, to diſtinguiſh ſo far be- 
tween them, as to imagine that either of them can be perfect without the other. 
For as we have all the Reaſon in the World to ſuſpect the Sincerity of that Man's 

Profeſſions of Religion, who is willingly deficient in moral Honeſty; ſo he that 

_ openly declares himſelf to be under no Reſtraint of @onſcience from the Belief 
of any inviſible Principle, muſt excuſe us, if we doubt, whether his Integrity may 
in all Caſes be ſafely depended on. He that believes the Principles of Religion, 
has all the other Engagements to Virtue that an Infidel can pretend to, and alſo 
that which is looked upon as more binding than all the reſt, over and above: 
And what Reaſon then can I have to be ſecure of his Virtue or Morality, who 
owns himſelf to be under fewer Obligations to practiſe it, than other Men? Upon 
theſe Conſiderations therefore, if Morality were limited to our Behaviour towards 
Men only, even that could not be ſufficiently ſecured upon the Principles of 
Atheiſm. But thoſe Principles will be farther deficient likewiſe upon another ac- 
count; and that is, | | =” 5 

2. BEC Aus, if there really be a God that has any Concern with us, or for us, 

a compleat Morality muſt neceſſarily have reſpect to him, as well as to our Inter- 
courſe with one another. This is what cannot reaſonably be denied, unleſs there 
ſhould be any who think, becauſe God is a Spirit, and inviſible, that therefore 
Men, who are clothed with Body, have no Means of ſhewing him any Honour 
or Reverence, or of acting or doing any thing that can have Relation to ſuch a 
ſuper- eminent Being. But if there be any ſuch Perſons, they have a very mean 
Opinion of a human Mind, and a very odd Notion of the Morality of human 
Actions, which depends upon the internal Diſpoſitions of the Mind, of which out- 
ward Actions are only an external Sign, and that not always certain or infallible. 
But if we are capable of knowing or believing any thing of God, as a ſupreme 
Mind governing the World, we are alſo capable of inwardly owning this, and con- 
ſequently of giving him an inward Adoration and Worſhip in our own Minds. We 
may exerciſe Affections of Faith, or Truſt, and Affiance in him; of Love, and 
Reverence, and Obedience towards him. Theſe are natural inward Acts of Piety 
and Religion, due to an infinitely powerful, wiſe, and beneficent Being, who has 
given us Underſtanding, and Will, and Powers of acting: In which communica- 

ble Attributes an human Mind is related to the Divine Being. If therefore, Mo- 
rality cannot be compleat and perfect, without acting ſuitably and becomingly 
to every Relation, in which we ſtand to any Beings, and eſpecially rational Beings, 
that are known to us; the very chief Part of it muſt be in proper Acts of Piety 
and Religion to the firſt Being, from whom we derive our Reaſon itſelf. Upon 
this account Tully, in ſtating the Law of Nature, which is the Rule of moral 
Actions, and from whence all other Laws ought to be deduced, * juſtly lays the 
Foundation of it in that original Relation' or Society, which is between God 
and Man. * 


| Eſt igitur, 7 mm nihil eſt ratione melius, eaque & in homine & in Deo, prima homini cum Deo rationis 
ſocietas, c. De Legg. lib. 1. | | 

am vero virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque ullo alio ingenio præterea. Eft autem virtus nihil aliud, 
quam in ſe perfecta & ad ſummum perducta natura. Eft igitur homini cum Deo ſimilitudo. Quod cam ita fir, 
quæ tandem poteſt eſſe proprior certiorve cognatio? bid. 6 | | 
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evil Actions of Men, to be the firſt Principles, which every Member of Society 


ought to be fully perſuaded of; as may be ſeen at large, in his Books De Le- 


gibus. | 


AND in this he agrees, not only with Plato, and with other Wiſe Men that had 
gone before him, in writing upon this Subject, but with the common Sentiments 
of Mankind, expreſſed in the general Practice of all civilized Nations. I need 
not be particular in inſiſting upon this, which may in ſome meaſure appear from 
what has already been ſuggeſted, in this Diſcourſe ; and which will farther ap- 
pear, from the Conſideration of what I ſhall offer under the next Head ; wherein 
J am to {hew, | | 


II. Tnar all Societies of Men, that have ever ſubſiſted in any tolerable Or- 
der in the World, have profeſſed the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and at leaſt 
of ſome kind of Providence, and an Expectation of Divine Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. 2 : 


Or which I deſign to ſpeak, with God's Aſſiſtance, the next Opportunity. 


k Sit igitur hoc jam a principio perſuaſum civibus dominos eſſe omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque 


que gerantur eorum geri judicio-2c numine, eoſdemque optime de genere hominum mereri, & qualis quiſque ſit, 


quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate religiones colat, intueri, piorumque & impiorum habere ra- 
tionem : his enim rebus imbutæ mentes haud ſane abhorrebunt ab utili, & à veri ſententia. De Legg. lib. 2. | 


E Anp he makes the Acknowledgement of a God, and a Providence over human Leng. 
Affairs, and the different Regards which that Providence has to the good or SER M. 
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HEB. xi. 6. 


But without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: for he that cometh to 
God, muſt believe that He is, and that He is a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him. 1 I 


Leng. P HE Sum of what is ffimarily intended in theſe Words, as I obſerved in 
SERM, my laſt Diſcourſe, is this, That a Perſuaſion, or Belief, not only of the 
IV. Being of a God, but alſo of his univerſal Providence and Concern for Man- 
kind, and conſequently, an Expectation that he will ſome way or other reward 
Men for their Obedience to his Will, is a neceſſary Foundation of Religion, And 
upon this Faith, or Belief, the Apoſtle grounds all the great and worthy Actions 
of thoſe excellent Perſons mentioned in this Chapter, who lived in the firſt Ages 
of the World, divers of them before any general written Revelation of the Will 
of God to Mankind, whoſe Piety and Virtue were remembered with Honour to 
future Generations, and thought fit to be recorded, as Examples to others, in 
thoſe Writings which God deſigned as a laſting Inſtruction to all thoſe unto whom 
he vouchſafed to reveal his Will in that manner. Now though it will hardly be 
denied, that theſe firſt Principles of Religion are abſolutely neceſſary to all volun- 
tary Acts of Religious Worſhip, ſtrictly ſo called; that is, to Invocation and Ad- 
oration of the Deity, and to all Hope and Expectation of any Benefit from ſuch 
Worſhip of him; yet, becauſe there are ſome who think, or pretend at leaſt, that 
Religion and Morality are Things ſo diſtinct in themſelves, that they may be ſe- 
parated from each other in Practice, and that human Virtue may ſubſiſt apart and 
entire without Piety towards God, therefore, in ſpeaking to this Subject, I pro- 
poſed to ſhew, that we cannot perform all thoſe Duties which are incumbent on 
us, as we are Men, without reſpe& had to ſomething above or beyond our own 
Nature; that is, ſome ſuperior Being eſtabliſhing ſuch an Order and Connection 
of Things, from whence the Law of Nature, which obliges Mankind to ſuch and 
ſuch Actions, does reſult; and conſequently that Atheiſm, or Infidelity of the 
firſt Principles of Religion, is inconſiſtent with any ſure and laſting moral Princi- 
ples, that can univerſally affect or oblige Mankind. And in order to this, I de- 
ſigned to purſue this Method: 3 


I. To ſhew, That according to the general Sentiments of Mankind, there can- 
not be any perfect Morality expected, where there is no Belief of the firſt Princi- 
ples of Religion. 1 | 


II. Tur therefore all Societies of Men, that have ever ſubſiſted in the World, 
in = tolerable Order, have always profeſſed the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and 
at leaſt of ſome kind of Providence, and an Expectation of divine Rewards and 


Puniſhments. . 
III. THAT 


% 
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III. Tur this Belief, or univerſal Conſent, did not ariſe Hom any Art, or Leng. 
Contrivance, or Compact of Men, in order to keep one another in Awe ; but was 8 * 
really antecedent to it, and built upon a more univerſal Principle. 1 . 
Tux firſt of theſe I have already ſpoken to, and ſhewn the general Senſe of 
Mankind about it, in my laſt Diſcourſe ; which will farther appear by conſider- 
ing what I am now to ſpeak to, viz. 


II. THAT all Societies of Men, which have ever ſubſiſted in the World in any 
tolerable Order, have always profeſſed a Belief of God's Exiſtence, and at leaſt of 
ſome kind of Providence, and an Expectation of divine Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. | 
I Ex PRESS this Matter in theſe general Terms at preſent, becauſe I would avoid 
any needleſs Cavils, that might be raiſed againſt ſome Parts of that Evidence 
which I ſhall bring for the Proof of it, if I were to expreſs it in Terms implying 


an abſolute and particular Providence, or ſuch perfect Rewards and Puniſhments 


in another Life as is generally underſtood among Chriſtians. For it is ſufficient 
to my preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew a general Agreement of Mankind, in the Belief 


of that which is the Foundation of Religion; though both their Notions, as to 
the Nature of God and the Extent of his Providence, and their Practices as to 


Religious Worſhip, and their Opinions about a future State were exceeding dif- 


ferent, and, when compared, even inconſiſtent with one another. And I mention 


Societies of Men ſubſiſting in ſome tolerable Order, becauſe it cannot be denied, 
that there have, in divers Ages and divers Countries, been particular Men that 
have profeſſed their Diſbelief of God's Exiſtence, others that have been doubtful 
about it, beſides thoſe that have been ſuſpected ; though they have never been fo 


many as to form any regular Society, nor had they any common Principles, upon 


which they could well unite into Society, This being premiſed, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhew, 1 5 8 5 1 an : 4 
Tux Univerſality of this Perſuaſion, or Belief of the Being of God and. ſome 
ſort of future State. And I join theſe two together, not that we are to look for 
the ſame explicite Acknowledgement of the latter as of the former every where, 
there being not the ſame Occaſion always to make it appear in the outward Pra- 
ice of Religion, or the open Profeſſion of it, and it requires ſomewhat a longer 
Deduction of Reaſoning to prove it; but becauſe the two have a near Affinity to 
one another, and may, I hope, be both proved to have an Original Foundation in 
Nature, and to be Parts of the natural Creed of Mankind. Now to ſhew this Uni- 
verſality, I ſhall 0 5 | 


1. PRoDuct the Teſtimony of ſome Authors of the beſt Credit; and then, 


2. SHEW how agreeable this is to what we find to have been practiſed in all 
conſiderable Nations of which we have any Hiſtory, _ SH 5 


1. IAM to produce the Teſtimony of ſome Authors of the beſt Credit, and ſuch 
who have not raſhly and by Chance, but upon the moſt mature Conſideration, aſ- 
ſerted it. And I ſhall begin with Tully ; becauſe he, having written ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes upon the Subject, had Occaſion to enquire very carefully into the Matter. 
And we find by his Books, that he had very diligently examined all the Opinions, 
that were of any Note, of thoſe that went before him, both as to the Nature of 
God, and the Nature of the human Soul. And though he is not uſually very po- 
ſitive in delivering his own Opinion (as profeſſing himſelf of the Academic Sect) 


yet, in the Points now before us, he has done it very clearly. As to the common 


Conſent of Mankind, he has aſſerted it in many Places; both where he ſpeaks 
his own Senſe in his own Perſon, and where he introduces different Sects of Phi- 
loſophers ſpeaking their Senſe : So that we may conclude it to have been a Point 
generally allowed in all former Times down to his own Age. Where he ſpeaks 
in his own Perſon, he tells us, That of ſo many kinds of Animals as are in the 


* Ttaque ex tot generibus nullum eſt animal præter hominem quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei; de ipſiſque ho- 
minibus — eſt, neque tam immanſueta, neque tam fera, quæ non, etiamſi ignoret qualem habere Deum de- 
ceat, tamen dum ſciat. De Legg. lib, 1. cap. 18. | | 
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World, there is none except Man that has any Knowledge of God; but of Mankind 


Sr nM. there is no Nation, either ſo barbarous or ſavage, but that they know they ought to 


VI. 


— 


have ſome God, though they know not what kind of God is moſt proper to be owned. 
Again, * This is looked upon, ſays he, as a very firong Argument for our Belief of 
the Exiſtence of Gods, that there is no Nation ſo wild, no Man of fo ftrange a 
Make, as not to have his Mind tinctured with ſome Belief of the Gods. Many 
have perverſe and odd Opinions of them, for this is wont to happen from vicious 
Cuſtom ; but yet all do think that there 1s ſome Divine Power and Nature. And 
it is to be obſerved, that he is in that Diſcourſe treating of the future Exiſtence of 
the Soul of Man, which he puts likewiſe upon the ſame foot of general Belief, 
and therefore calls natural. I can, ſays he, bring very good Authorities for this 
Opinion (of a future State) and ſuch as ought in all Caſes, and are generally ont 
to weigh very much: And the firſt is, the Senſe of all Antiquity ; which, the nearer 
it was to the Beginning of Things and to the firſt Divine Offfþring, might proba- 
'bly have the better Means of ſeeing what was true. One Thing then which was 


perfectly inbred in theſe ancient People, was, that there was ſome Senſe after 


Death, and that Man was not utterly extinguiſhed by departing out of this Life. 
And again, in the ſame Book he tells us, * As we do by Nature believe there are 
Gods, but by Reaſon know what kind of Beings they are; ſo we are perſuaded, that 
Souls continue after Death, from the general Conſent of all Nations : but what 
Place they abide in, and what their Nature is, we muſt learn from Reaſon. 

I am not yet ſtrictly conſidering what was Tully's own Opinion, either of the 
Nature of the Soul, or the Being of God; but, from what I have cited out of him, 
I think it evidently appears, that he was fully perſuaded, that both the Being of 
God and a future State were generally believed in the moſt ancient Times, and 


among all Sorts of People. 


Id his Book De Naturd Deorum, the ſame Thing is aſſerted by the ſeveral Sects 
of Philoſophers, in whoſe Name he ſpeaks. Under the Perſon of Balbus the 
Stoic, it is made a ſtrong Argument for the Certainty of a Divine Being, Becauſe, 
if Men had not a clear and evident Perception of the Truth of it in their Minds, 
the Belief of it wauld not have continued ſo conſtant, nor have been confirmed by 


Length of Time, and gained ſuch Ground throughout all Ages and Generations of 


Men. And he again concludes, That his is the conſtant Opinion of all Men in 
all Nations: For the Senſe of God's Exiſtence, is as it were innate or engraven 
upon the Minds of all Men. 2 5 | 

As for the Epicureans, it is plain, it would have been moſt conſiſtent with their 
Hypotheſis of no Providence or future State, if they could alſo have had any Co- 
lour for entirely denying the Being of any God; and yet it ſeems they were ſen- 
ſible, that the Belief of it was ſo univerſal, that they would not offer to contradict 


it, but roundly fall in with it, and s magnify Epicurus for being the firſt that 


» Ut porro firmiſſimum hoc afferri videtur cur Deos eſſe credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam 
ſit immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum opinio: multi de Diis prava ſentiunt, id enim vitioſo more effici. 
ſolet; omnes tamen eſſe vim & naturam divinam arbitrantur. Tuſc. Diſp. lib. 1. cap. 13. 

Auctoribus quidem ad iſtam ſententiam (quam vis obtineri) uti optimis poſſumus; quod in omnibus cauſis & 
debet & ſolet valere plurimùm: Et primum quidem omni antiquitate; quæ quo propiùs aberat ah ortu & divina pro- 
genie, hoc melius ea fortaſſe quæ erant vera cernebat: Itaque unum illud erat inſitum priſcis illis, quos caſcos ap- 
pellat Eunius, eſſe in morte ſenſum, neque exceſſu vitz ſic deleri hominem, ut funditus interiret, c. Tu/c. Di/p. 
lib. 1. cap. 12. | | x 

4 Sed ut Deos eſſe natura opinamur, qualeſque ſint ratione cognoſcimus ; fic permanere animos arbitramur con- 
ſenſu nationum omnium : Qua in ſede maneant, qualeſque ſint, ratione diſcendum eſt. 1b:4. cap. 16. 

e Quod niſi cognitum comprehenſumque animis haberemus, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec con- 
firmaretur diuturnitate temporis, nec unà cum ſeculis ætatibuſque hominum inveterare potuiſſet. De Nat. Deorum, 
lib. 2. cap. 7. | ; 

+ * Itaque inter omnes omnium gentium ſententia conſtat ; omnibus enim innatum eſt, & in animo quaſi inſcul- 
ptum, eſſe Deos. 1b:d. N | | 

s Ea qui conſideret, quam inconſultè & temere dicantur venerari Epicurum, & in eorum ipſorum numero de qui- 
bus hc quæſtio eſt habere debeat; ſolus enim vidit primum eſſe Deos, quod in omnium animis eorum notionem im- 
preſſiſſet ipſa natura: Quz eſt enim gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat ſine doctrinà anticipationem 
quandam Deorum ? Quam appellat rgga Epicurus, id eſt, anteceptam animo rei quandam informationem, fine 

ua nec intelligi quicquam, nec quzri, nec diſputari poſſit. Càm enim non inſtituto aliquo, aut more, aut lege 

it opinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum omnium firma conſenſio; intelligi neceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam inſitas 


eorum vel potiùs innatas cognitiones habemus: De quo autem omnium natura conſentit, id verum eſſe neceſſe eſt: 
Eſſe igitur Deos confitendum eſt. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
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from thence took the hint to make a natural Impreſſion or Idea the Foundation 
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Leng. 


of it: For ſo T: ully, under the Perſon of Velleius, repreſents their Opinion; For SEHR M. 


aohat Nation is there, or what Race of Men, that have not, without any Teaching, 
ſome Anticipation of Gods in their Mind? which Epicurus calls ch, that is, 


an antecedent Information of the Thing in the Mind, without which nothing can be 


underſtood, or enquired, or diſcourſed upon. — For ſince this Opinion is not founded 
upon any Inſtitution, or Cuſtom, or Lau, and yet every ſingle Man firmly agrees 
in it, it muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, that there are Gods, becauſe we have an 
implanted, or rather innate Knowledge of them: Now what the Nature of all 
Men agrees in muſt be true, therefore we muſt own that there are Gods, This 
is his Way of arguing. 


IV. 
WY 


Now what does Cotta the Academic, who was to ſay the moſt he could againtt 


every Man's Opinion, reply to all this? Why truly, as much as the Caſe will 
bear, and as much, in Effect, as has been ſaid upon the Subject ever ſince. For 


firſt, he allows the Being of God, but is not ſatisfied with the Epicurean Manner 


of proving it; then he thinks the Argument itſelf of Univerſality, in the manner 


that FVelleius propoſed it, is not true. For he ſuppoſes, ® that there may be divers 


Nations (but he offers to name none of them) / very brutiſh and void of all Hu- 
manity, as not to have any Notion or Suſpicion of the Being of a God, Then he 
mentions particular Perſons, as Exceptions to this general Opinion, ſuch as Dia- 


goras, commonly called the Atheiſt, and Theodorus, and the famous Sophiſt Pro- 


ragoras, who was baniſhed out of the Territories of Athens, and had his Books 
burnt for writing in the beginning of one of them, that he was not able to ſay, 


Whether there were any Gods or no. And from this Uſage he ſuppoſes, that 


others of the ſame Sentiments might be made more ſhy of declaring their Opinions 
openly, ſince they ſaw that only the doubting of 1t could not eſcape unpuniſhed. And 


farther he imagines, that all facrilegious, impious and perjured Perſons do really 


not believe any God at all. : 

Tuis is the Sum of what he alledges againſt the Univerſality of the Belief of 
God's Exiſtence : and though it may have ſome Force in it againſt the Notion of 
the Epicureans, who laid the whole Proof, for the Being of a God, upon that 


natural Anticipation or innate Idea of him, which they ſuppoſed every ſingle 


Man had, and not upon any Conſideration of the viſible Effects of Providence, 


or any original Tradition from the firſt Parents of Mankind; yet, as to what con- 
cerns the common Notion of univerſal Conſent, as it was maintained by others, it 
is no Argument againſt it. For what if now and then a Man, affecting Singula- 


rity and deſpiſing all common Opinions, ſhall argue againſt the Exiſtence of God? 


Or, what if ſome Clans of monſtrouſly brutiſh People, that are ſunk below the 
reſt of the human Species, and have very little, beſides an human Shape, even in 
other reſpects, which can evidence their having common human Reaſon, ſhould 
not diſcover any Sign of Religion among them ? Is this a ſufficient Exception to 
the Generality of Mankind uſing their Reaſon alike in other Matters? Do we not 
allow, that Mankind generally take themſelves to be Creatures naturally made for 
Society, though there be ſome that avoid all human Converſation in Fact, or 


World, will needs affirm, that the natural State of Man is a State of War ? And 


therefore Cotta, as much an Academic as he pretended to be, does in Effect give 


up this Point, and tells us, * That as far as the other Sects of Philoſophers agreed 
7 it, he would not meddle with the Argument, ſince almoſt every one, and himſelf 
n particular, owned the Being of Gods. . 

I Have been the more particular in taking notice of the Accounts which we 
have in the Writings of Tuliy as to this Matter, for a Reaſon which I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention by and by. And I ſhall therefore be more brief as to the 


3 


Equidem arbitror multas eſſe gentes, ſic immanitate efferatas, ut apud eas nulla ſuſpicio Deorun fit. 
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Leng. reſt who lived before him, who all ſpeak of theſe Opinions, as what had gene- 
Sz xm, rally prevailed before their own Age, Time out of Mind. And ſome give their 
IV. Reaſons, how it came to be ſo, which they would never have done, if they had 
not verily thought the Thing true in Fact. Plato, for Inſtance, makes the ge- 
neral Conſent of all Men, Greeks and Barbarians, in the Belief of a God, one 
Argument for the Certainty of the Thing : And both for this, and for the Soul's 
Immortality and Future Rewards and Puniſhments, which are Things he often 
treats of, he frequently hints at the general Opinion of former Ages. And that 
Socrates, his great Maſter, did uſe to argue from the ſame Topic, appears not 
only from Plato's Doctrine, which was principally derived from him, but alſo 
from that Diſcourſe which Xenophon tells us, he himſelf heard from Socrates's 
own Mouth, in a Converſation with one Ariſtodemus, a Pretender to Infidelity at 
that Time; in which, among other excellent Arguments for a God and a Pro- 
vidence taking particular Care of Mankind, he has this remarkable Paſſage, ® Do 
you think, fays he, the Gods would have made this Opinion, That they are able to 
reward and puniſh, ſo natural to Mankind, if they were not able to do it? Or 
that all Men could have been deceived for all Ages, and never yet have perceived 
1t? Do you not obſerve, that the moſt ancient Cities and Nations among Man- 
kind have ever been moſt religious, and the moſt prudent Ages ſhewn the greateſt 
Regard to the Gods? Ariſtotle, who is by ſome thought not to have been over 
favourable to Religion, tells us, * That all Men have an Opinion of the Gods, and 
all Men aſſign the higheft Place to the Divine Nature, both Barbarians and Greeks, 
awhoever believe the Being of Gods. And the Author of the Book De Mundo, 
(ho is by ſome thought not to be Ariſtotle, yet certainly an Author of great An- 
tiquity, even of the Age of Ariſtotle himſelf, if his dedicating the Book to Alex- 
ander can be any Proof of it,) affirms, * That there 1s a very ancient Way of 
Reaſoning or Diſcourſe, and ſuch as all Men receive from their Forefathers, That 
all Things are from God, and conſiſt or are conſtituted by God, and that no Na- 
ture is of itſelf ſufficient, if deſtitute of his Preſervation. It would be endleſs, 
and is by no means neceſſary, to produce all the Teſtimonies that might be had 
to this purpoſe out of Greek and Latin Writers, who all follow one another, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that lived in the Times after thoſe which I have already mentioned. 
I ſhall only mention that remarkable one of Maximus Tyrius, in his Diſcourſe of 
What the Nature of God is according to Plato. About the Nature of God, he 
tells us, Men were infinitely divided, and every Man ſpeaks according to his own 
Apprehenfions ; ? But, ſays he, in ſo great Strife, Confuſion, and Diſagreement of 
Opinions, you may obſerve one Law, or Diſcourſe, wherein all agree all the World 
over, viz. That there is one God, the King and Father all; and many Gods, the 
Offspring of this God, and Partakers of his Government: This the Greek ſays, 
and this the Barbarian ſays, he that dwells upon the Continent, and he that lives 
by the Sea, both the Wiſe and the Unuiſe. Thus much therefore for Teſti- 
mean. FE \ En bs 
2. LET it be conſidered, how agreeable this is to what we. find to have been 
practiſed in all conſiderable Nations, of which we have any good Hiſtory : For 
the general Practice of a Nation, for a long time together, is the ſureſt Indication 
of what is the prevailing Opinion upon which ſuch Practice is. founded. Now I 
believe we may challenge all the Hiſtories in the World, of any Credit, to name 
any civilized People, where there was not always ſome Form or other of Religious 
_ Worſhip, ſome publick Place or other, either Temple, or Grove, or Mountain, 
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or Altar, uſed and appointed for the Performance of it. As to the particular Leng. 
Kinds of Idolatry which prevailed in ſeveral Nations, there may perhaps be ſome 8ER mi. 
Account given how, and by whom, they were firſt introduced. But there is no IV. 
Ground in the World to aſſert, that becauſe there was a Time when ſuch a par- VV 
ticular Corruption of Religion firſt came in among a People, therefore there was 
alſo a Time when ſuch a People had no Religion at all among them. A Man 
may as well aſſert, that, becauſe there was a Time when Men had not found out 
the Way of ſowing Corn, or cultivating Vines, for making of Bread and Wine; 
or becauſe there may be yet ſome uncultivated Corners of the World, where it is 
not yet done ; therefore there was alſo a Time when all Men generally did, and 
a Place where ſome Men now do live without eating or drinking. 2 Orpheus is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have firſt brought Religion into Greece out of Egypt, whi- 
ther he went to learn it. But had they then no Religion at all in Greece before 
his Time? Yes, certainly; though they had not that particular Kind of Idolatry, 
or thoſe Rites and Ceremonies which he brought among them. What new Mo- 
del he brought, or the Time when, is very uncertain : but what Plato thinks 
is very probable, that the firſt Inhabitants of Greece did worſhip the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Stars, and Heaven, as viſible Deities, as many of the Barbarous Nations 
ſtill did in his Time; and they called them 9: from G, becauſe of their ſwift 
Motion: And though this be ſomewhat different, yet, if we make Allowance for 
Time, it is not inconſiſtent with what f Herodotus tells us, That the ancient Pe- 
laſgi, who were the firſt Inhabitants of Greece before the Helens came amon 
them, ſacrificed all kinds of Things, and made Prayers to the Gods; but that 
they had no particular Names or Surnames for their Gods, only they called them 
in general Ou, from Tidy or Fear, becauſe they put and kept every Thing, and 
every Country, in order: But that long after this, they learned out of Egypt the 
Names of other Gods. As to the general Belief of a future State, that prevail- 
ing Cuſtom of deifying excellent Men after their Death, which obtained very 
early, and was very far ſpread in the World, 1s a convincing Proof of it, and is 
accordingly made uſe of by * Tully, and other good Authors, for that Purpoſe. 
There are indeed thoſe, who call the Immortality of the Soul an Invention of the 
Egyptians, and make Herodotus their Voucher for it; and from thence would 
inter, that other Nations knew nothing of it, till Travellers brought it from 
thence, 55 | 5 es 
Now if, indeed, the Egyptians had been ſo much older than all the reſt of 
Mankind, as they pretended to be, then this Opinion might well have been firſt 
among them, becauſe we ſuppoſe it to have been as old as Mankind ; but other- 
wiſe they had it not before others, nor were the Inventers of it: Nor do the 
Words of Herodotus imply ſo much; for what he ſays is this: » The Egyptians 
are the firſt that ſay the Soul of Man is immortal, but that after the Body is de- 
ftroyed, it paſſes into another Animal; and that when it has gone through all Land 
and Sea Animals, and Fowls of the Air, then it enters into the Body of a Man 
3 again; and this Round of Migration is performed in three thouſand Years: And 
1 there have been ſome Greeks, both formerly and of later Years, who have pretended 
to this Opinion, whoſe Names I know, but will not ſet down. - ne Petter 
= No let the Egyptians have the Credit of this Invention of Tranſmigration, if 
I they pleaſe, and let Pythagoras bring his Doctrine of it from thence into Greece ; 
> yet the Belief of a Future State was both in Greece and other Countries, long be- 
fore his Time: For not only Pherecydes profeſſed this Opinion, whoſe Scholar 
Pythagoras was betore he went into Egypt; but Homer, who lived ſome Ages 
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before him, ſuppoſes it to have been a well known Opinion in all Countries, or 
elſe he could not have grafted ſo many beautiful Fictions upon it as he has done. 
Herodotus alſo tells us, that the Getæ, the valianteſt and honeſteſt among the 
Thracians, believed the Soul's Immortality, and ſaid, when they died they went 


to the God, or Autuey. Zamolxis*, (who is in ſome Copies called Z4apetis, and 


whom ſome of the Getæ called Tech, whom ſome Greeks, out of Vanity 


for their own Nation, would make to have been Servant to Pythagoras, and 


from him to have carried this Opinion among theſe Thracians : But this, Hero- 
dotus tells us, he did not believe, becauſe he thought this Zamolxis, whoever he 
was, Man or Dzmon, lived long before the Time of Pythagoras. 

THE Grecks were very vain, as well as the Egyptians, and ſo would fain pre- 
tend to the Honour of diſcovering every Thing that once came into Credit : But 
we can by no means allow it in theſe original Opinions; though they may have 
had the firſt open Profeſſors of Atheiſm. among them, as the Egyptians have had 


the Invention of the groſſeſt Sorts of Superſtition. For, according to Alian *, 
The Wiſdom of the Barbarons Nations, 1. e. thoſe that were not Greeks, is highly 


to be commended upon this account, that none of them ever fell to Atheiſm, or called 
the Being of 4 God, or a Providence, that takes care of us, in queſtion, 

WII, but fome will needs have it, that the Belief of a Providence and a Fu- 
ture State, belonged only to the Ignorant Vulgar, and that no Philoſophers or 
Wiſe Men believed them. And the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking aſ- 
ferts, that Solomon himſelf denied the Immortality of the Soul, and argued for the 
Eternity of the World, and againſt a Future State, in the Book of Eccleſiaſtes: 
And he pretends to vindicate his Want of Knowledge, as he calls it, in this impor- 
tant Point, by obſerving, * That the Immortality of the Soul was no where plain 
<« in the Old Teſtament, was denied by the Sadducees, the moſt philoſophical Part 
« of the Jew:ſh Nation, and of whom their Magiſtrates principally conſiſted ; 
eas thought doubtful by moſt Sects of the Grecian Philoſophers, and denied by 
« the Sfo:cks, the moſt religious Set of them all; had never, according to Ci- 
e cero, been aſſerted in Writing by any Greek Author extant in his Time, before 
« Pherecydes of the Iſland of Syrus, and was firſt taught by the Egyptians, or, 
ce according to our learned Sir John Marſbam, was the moſt noble Invention. No 


wonder therefore (ſays he) if Solomon reaſons like the Learned Men of his own 


« Country, and the more learned Philoſophers of the neighbouring Nations”. 
As to the Old Teſtament, I think it may be proved beyond Exception, that the 
Patriarchs believed a Future State, and acted upon that Belief: fo that the Thing 


is rather taken as an allowed Principle of Natural Religion, than offered to be 


formally proved by the firſt Revelation; which is a plainer Evidence of its being 
anciently believed, than any explicite Declaration of the Truth of it would be. 


As for the Egyptian Invention, I have mentioned it already; and as to the Saddu- 


cees, they were very far from being the moſt philoſophical Part of the Jeroiſb 
Nation, as he would have them; for Fo/ephus, who knew them well, repreſents 


them quite otherwiſe : But let them be as Philoſophical a Sect as they will, there 


were none of them in Solomon's Time, for him to reaſon like; though there might 


be ſenſual People, as there are in all Ages, that have but little Regard for another 


Life, (ſuch as they afterwards were,) againſt whoſe Practices Solomon often argues. 


Nor have we any Account extant, of any learned Philoſophers in the Neighbour- 
ing Nations, except what are mentioned in Holy Writ, as far inferior to Solomon 
in Wiſdom, Men of Learning were very few, among the Greeks eſpecially, at 
that Time ; and if there were any, we have none of their Writings to know what 
their Opinion was, or how they argued againſt another Life :. For Solomon is at 
leaſt as old as Homer, who is the firſt Heathen Author whoſe genuine Works are 
come down to us; and he was certainly acquainted with the Doctrine of a Future 
State, and took it to be generally believed, though he does not ſpeak of it in a 
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Philoſophical Manner, or argue for it from the Nature of the Soul, as Thales af- Leng. 

5 terwards did: . But the Truth is, the great Deſign of Solomon in that Book, out SER M. 

5 of which this Author pretends to make him argue againſt a Future State, is to IV. 

N eſtabliſh the Certainty of a Future judgment; which he not only mentions ing 
ſeveral Parts of it, to keep up the Senſe of it in Men's Minds as they go along 
in it, but has made this the Concluſion of the whole Matter: Fear God and keep 
is Commandments, for this is the whole of Man : For God fall bring every Work 
into Judgment, with every ſecret Thing, whether it be good, or whether it be 

evil, Now can any Man of a common Capacity, who reads this, believe that 
Solomon denied a Future State? And if this Author could, either ignorantly or 
wilfully, give ſo groſs a Mitrepreſentation of what every Eugliſb Reader may ſo 
eaſily diſcover in him, we ought not to be ſurprized, if he have ſtrangely per- 
verted the Senſe of other Writers, which do not lie ſo much in the Way of every 
common Reader. 3 
As to the Opinion of Philoſophers, which he would perſuade us to have been 
generally againſt a Future State, 7 has, in divers Places of his Writings, told 
us, that the ancienteſt of them, and all the wiſeſt and beſt, did hold the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; and that the contrary was but a novel Opinion among them. 
b cannot, ſays he, by any means come into their Opinion, who have of late Times 
begun to reaſon, that the Soul dies with the Body, and that there is an End of all 
at Death; the Authority of the Ancients 1s of much more Value with me. And 
by Ancients he means thoſe that had philoſophized upon the Subject; as appears 
by the Oppoſition to thoſe, who lately begun to philoſophize otherwiſe; and by 
his adding over and above, as diſtinct Arguments to perſuade him to the ſame 
Thing, the Practice of the old Romans, the Doctrine and Fame of the Pythagore- 
ans, who lived in Part of Italy; and the conſtant Opinion of Socrates, who was, 
in the Judgment of Apollo, the wiſeſt of Men, and who did not ſay ſometimes one 
| Thing and ſometimes another in this Point, as in many others; but always aſſerted 
the ſame, that the Souls of Men were Divine, and returned to Heaven when they 
departed out of the Body. This indeed he ſays in the Perſon of Lælius; but in the 
Beginning of the Book, or Dedication of it to Atticus, he allows all that is ſaid 
to be his own Senſe of the Matter; as he does likewiſe what he delivers in the 
Book de Senectute, under the Perſon of Cato Major; and in that he tells us, * he 
was brought to this Belief, not only from Reaſon and Diſputation, but from the 
Fame alſo and Authority of the greateſt Philoſophers. And towards the End of 
that Book, he calls thoſe that reaſoned otherwiſe, meaning the Followers of Epi- 
curus, in way of Contempt, Petty Philoſophers. And the very ſame Sentiments a 
are expreſſed in all his Writings, where he delivers his Opinion in his own Perſon, 

- and treats upon this Subject very largely, and from the ſame Topicks as he makes 
bis Cato Major and Lælius do. It is obvious to any one, that reads his Writings, 
What an high Eſteem he every where expreſſes for the Judgment of Socrates, in 
> moral and religious Matters; and how high a Value he every where ſets upon the 
> Writings of Plato, more than upon other Authors: and ſince their Opinion is ſo 
> well known, it would be a ſtrong Preſumption what were the Sentiments of Tully 

2 alſo, if we had nothing elſe to judge by; eſpecially, conſidering what a mean Opi- 

nion he every where expreſſes of the Underſtanding of Epicurus in Matters of 
> Philoſophy, both Natural and Moral; and how little of common Learning he 
ſuppoſes him to have had. But he has not left us to gueſs at his Opinion from 
ſuch Inferences, but has given us, as I have obſerved, plain Declarations of it. 

THe Reaſon why J take the more Notice of this, as well as of what I obſerved 
out of him before, is, becauſe the fore-mentioned Author, (p. 136.) has very un- 
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fairly 


38 Natural Obligations to believe 
Leng. fairly repreſented the Senſe of this excellent Writer; inſinuating as if he had de- 
= SER Mm. nied the Immortality of the Soul, even in that very Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, 
IV. one great Part of which is deſignedly written to prove it; and the Proof of which 

he immediately goes upon, after thoſe Words which this Author has ſo manifeſtly 
perverted, and upon which he has taken Occaſion unjuſtly to charge others, : for 
impoſing upon the World, in delivering the Senſe of Tu/ly, Which Charge might 
fairly be retorted upon himſelf in divers Inſtances, [and particularly in that Cha- 
racter which he makes Tully give of Epicurus, p. Fe if there were now any 
Occaſion to do it. I muſt confeſs, when I ſee almoſt all the Writers which this 
Author has cited (which are not a few for ſo ſmall a Compaſs) ſo grievouſly per- 
verted, which could not happen either by Chance or mere Ignorance, I cannot 
but have a very ſuſpicious Opinion of that Morality, which theſe Eſpouſers of the 
Cauſe of Infidelity pretend to, ſince they have ſo little Regard to Truth or com- 
mon Sincerity in defending it. N 3 
Bur to return; if the general Current of the ancient Philoſophers had not 
greatly favoured the Doctrine of a Future State, as it would be very unlikely, 
that ſo judicious, a Writer as Tully, ſhould condemn the contrary for a novel and 
unphiloſophical Doctrine, ſo it would have been the fooliſheſt Thing in the World, 
for the Followers of Epicurus to have magnified their Maſter ſo much, for being 
the Inventer of a New Doctrine, which, as they ſuppoſed, would effectually free 
Men from all Fear or Suſpicion of what was to come hereafter ; becauſe he aſ- 
ſerted, and pretended to have found out, upon philoſophical Principles, the Mor- 
tality of the Soul as well as the Body. It would have been much more to their 
Purpoſe, to have ſhewn that the ancient Philoſophers were. of the ſame Opinion, 
if they had really been ſo, becauſe the Concurrence of more wiſe Men in fo im- 
portant a Point, would have added more Weight to it; even though they had al- 
lowed Epicurus the Honour of reducing theſe ſcattered Principles into a new 
Syſtem. | * 1 85 
0 Bor perhaps the Followers of Epicurus were not much more acquainted with 
| the Opinions of the more ancient Philoſophers, than their Maſter was, who pre- 
tended that he was ſelf-taught, and had been beholding to no body for his Learn- 
ing; which, as Tully obſerves, might very eaſily be believed from the Meanneſs 
of it. (De Nat, Deor. lib. 1.) PE Th „ 
HOwW EVER, though we may allow them to have been no great Searchers into 
Antiquity, yet it ſeems not likely, that they ſhould all ſo generally applaud him 
for the Founder of this Doctrine, if there had not been ſome Colour for it. If 
there had either been any formed Sect of Philoſophers, or any conſiderable Num- 
ber of Men famous for their Learning, who had expreſsly denied all future Exi- 
ſtence of the Soul; it is hardly poſſible that all his Followers, and eſpecially ſuch 
as Lucretius, could have been ſo ignorant as not to have heard of it. 
Ir cannot indeed be denied, that the ancient Philoſophers had very different 
Opinions one from another, about the Nature and Seat of the Soul, and likewiſe 
about the Extent of its Duration. For, according to Tully, *T hey that hold the 
Separation of the Soul and Body at Death, do ſome of them think the Soul to be 
immediately diſſipated, ſome hold it to continue for a long time, others for ever : 
7. e. they did not all hold it to be eternal, or abſolutely immortal, who yet held 
its future Exiſtence in a ſeparate State after the Body, Neither need it be denied, 
that ſome of their Opinions were ſuch, as being ſtrictly purſued through all their 
Conſequences, would be found very different from, and even inconſiſtent with that 
Immortality, which the clear Revelation of the Goſpel has made more fully known 
to us. For as the primitive Doctrine or Tradition concerning either the Nature 
of God, or the Soul of Man, grew daily more and more corrupted, through a 
general vicious Practice, ſo thoſe growing Corruptions did very much obſcure the 
Reaſonings, even of thoſe of the beſt Underſtanding, and render them liable to 
much Uncertainty, when they came to particular Explications .of what they were 
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in the general perſuaded of from Tradition. They did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh Leng. 
between the Nature of Body and Spirit, when they firſt begun to philoſophize SER M. 


about them. And from hence we find that ſome, who for certain held the Soul's 
Immortality, yet are ſaid to have thought it only a finer ſort of Matter: And the 
Opinions of others concerning the Seat or chief Reſidence of the Soul in the Body, 


have been ſometimes miſtaken for their Opinion of its Nature or Subſtance; par- 
ticularly Empedocles, is by * Tully ſaid to have thought the Soul to be Cordi ſuf- 
fuſum ſanguinem; yet, from what Plutarch ſays, it is evident, he meant this only 
for the Seat of the Soul, and not the Soul itſelf. However, if we conſult the 


Remains of what is come down to us, of the moſt eminent Philoſophers among 


the Ancients, we may ſee that a Providence and a Future State was what the 
| wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of them always held, and without which they could not 


tell how to ſolve the Appearances either of the natural or moral World. 


I sHALL not now produce any particular Paſſages out of the ancient Writers to 
this purpoſe, becauſe I ſhall have Occaſion to alledge ſome of them hereafter, 


when I come to ſhew, that this Belief, or univerſal Conſent, concerning ſome ſort 


of Divine Providence, and ſome kind of Future State, did not ariſe at firſt from 
any Art, or Contrivance, or Compact of Men, in order to keep one another in 


' awe; but was really antecedent to it, and built upon a more univerſal Principle. 


Of which, with God's Affiſtance, I deſign to ſpeak the next Opportunity. 


8 Tyſe. Quæſt. lib. 1. cap. 9. Plut. de Placitis Phileſ. lib. 4. cap. 5. 
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HE B. xi. 6. 


But without Faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: for he that cometh 70 
God, muſt believe that He is, and that He is a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him. 


* 


Leng, T Have already, from theſe Words, taken occaſion to ſhew, in my two laſt 
SERM. Diſcourſes, : | 8 
I. Trar, according to the general Sentiments of Mankind, there cannot be any 
perfect Morality expected, where there is no Belief of the firſt Principles of Re- 
ee 


II. THAT therefore all Societies of Men, that have ever ſubſiſted in the World 
in any tolerable Order, have always profeſſed the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and 
at leaſt of ſome kind of Providence over Men, and an Expectation of ſome Di- 
vine Rewards and Puniſhments. 


I SMALL now proceed to conſider the Third Thing, vis, 


III. Tur this Belief or univerſal Conſent did not ariſe from any Art, or Con- 
trivance, or Compact of Men, in order to keep one another in awe, but was re- 
ally antecedent to it, and built upon a more univerſal Principle, 


My Meaning is, That the firſt Principles of Religion were not an human In- 
vention, but were known and acknowledged by Mankind, before deſigning Men 
pretended to make any ſecular or political uſe of them. The ſhewing of this 
will be an Anſwer to that Objection, with which ſome Men think they can do 
great Execution againſt all Religion, when they call it Prieſtcraft and Contri- 
vance of artificial Men, who have deceived all the reſt of the World, except 
themſelves, and ſome few others of great Caution and deep Penetration, who- 
ſcorn to be impoſed upon, and are therefore reſolved to aſſert their own Freedom, 
in believing nothing. Now though in this and the laſt Age there have been di- 
vers Perſons, who have mightily pleaſed themſelves in dreſſing up their own Scep- 
ticiſin, or Inclination to Infidelity, after this manner; yet the Objection itſelf is 
by no means new. Nor indeed can it be expected, that any new Diſcovery ſhould 
be made of any real Objection, which can affect the firſt Principles of Religion, 
after they have ſtood the Trial of ſo many thouſand Years, notwithſtanding the 
great Inclination which ſome Perſons, in almoſt every Age, have ſhewn to diſcard 
them. New Turns of Wit againſt ſome particular Modes of Religion may be 
offered, and old Objections may be new modelled, fo as to ſtartle, or unſettle for 
a Time, the Minds of weak and unexperienced Men, who have not heard of them 

before; yet when they come to be ſtripped of their new Dreſs, they appear to be 
at 
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at the Bottom nothing but what has been ſaid many Times before, and found 


Leng. 


upon Examination very inſufficient. And thus as to this Objection now before SER M. 


us, it is well known, that, in ſeveral Ages of the World, Men that have bore 
1l-will to Religion, as being very uneaſy under the Reſtraints of it, and have 
therefore been deſirous of promoting and encouraging Atheiſtical Principles, have 
offered ſuch Suggeſtions as this againſt the Truth of all Religion, viz. That the 
firſt Notiods of it were introduced. into the World by crafty Men, who impoſed 
them upon the Ignorance and Credulity of rude and barbarous People, in order to 
keep them under Government, by the Fear of inviſible Beings; and contrived an 


Order of Men, whom they let into the Secret, whoſe Intereſt it ſhould be to ſup- 


port and encourage ſuch a Belief, and that by this means it has been propagated 
from one Generation to another. The moſt plauſible Pretence for this Suggeſtion 
is taken from hence, that a great many Things, which, upon due Examination, 


from hence they venture to inſinuate, that the very Foundation of Religion itſelf 
is of the ſame kind, 7. e. a mere human Contrivance. And they know very well, 
that if any conſiderable Number of Men could be brought heartily to entertain ſuch 
a Suſpicion, it would greatly weaken the Credit of all Religion, and bring an 
Odium upon all who profeſs it, as being either impoſed upon themſelves, or in a 


Confederacy to impoſe upon others. 


Now though I am fully perſuaded, that not half of thoſe who make this Inſi- 
nuation, do really believe it to be true, becauſe we find, that in other Parts of 


their arguing, they are often forced to admit ſome Things that are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with ſuch a Belief; yet becauſe ſuch Inſinuations, though they be known 
to be mere Calumny, by thoſe that uſe them, may do much Miſchief, by filling 


the Minds of weak and unwary People with Doubts and Scruples ; therefore it is 
fit that the Matter ſhould be ſet in a clear Light, and the Weakneſs of ſuch Sug- 
geſtions ſhewn anew, though it have often been done before; ſince the Suggeſtions 
themſelves are frequently renewed, with an Intent at leaſt to diſparage Religion, 


and weaken Men's Concern for it. 


Tur Method which I now intend to take, in ſhewing the Weakneſs and F olly 
of this Pretence againſt the Truth of the Principles of Religion, ſhall be this : 


Firſt, To conſider it in the way of Fact, whereby it will appear to be without 
any Ground or Foundation in point of Hiſtory. | 


Secondly, In the way of Reaſon and Argument, to ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch 
a Suppolition. | 


V. 
SY No 


. 


appear to have been Cheat and Impoſture, have yet for a long-time been current 
in the World, as Part of Religion, and paſſed as ſuch without Contradiction: And 


Firſt, To conſider it in the Way of Fact, whereby it will appear to be with- 


out any Ground or Foundation in point of Hiſtory. 


THEY that pretend to give an Account, how the generality of Mankind came 


to be poſſeſſed with fo remarkable an Opinion, as that of the Being of a God, all 
at once, if it had no antecedent Foundation in Nature, nor were ever known a- 
mong them before, ſhould, one would think, in Reaſon be concerned to aſſign 
ſome Time and Place for fo extraordinary an Event, to give it at leaſt ſome Co- 
lour of Probability, For if there ever was a Time, when all Mankind was en- 
tirely without any Notion of a God, or Providence, and had always before con- 


tinued fo, but yet all at once, either by Conſent or Compulſion, were brought to 
agree in the Belief of his Being; fo great a Revolution could not eaſily have been 


forgotten, but that ſome Footſteps of it muſt remain, and ſome Memorial of it 
be preſerved in ſome Part of the World by ſome means or other. It is indeed 
ſuppoſed to have been brought about before there was any Learning or Hiſtory, 
when People were all very rude and ignorant, and eaſy to be impoſed upon by 


» Quid? Ti, qui dixerunt totam de Dus Immortalibus opinionem fiftam eſſe ab hominibus ſapientibus reip. cauſa, 
ut, quos ratio non poſſet, eos ad officium Religio duceret, nonne omne religlonem funditus ſuſtulerunt? Cotta apud 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 42. | 

Vor, III. | | M their 
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8 Natural Obligations to believe 
Leng. their Governours; but then thoſe Governours muſt at the ſame time be ſuppoſed 
SER M. to have been Men of very extraordinary Parts and great Subtlety indeed, who 
V. could with fo great Dexterity bring ſuch a wonderful Change to paſs, without 
peing taken notice of; there mult have been ſuch a prodigious Diſproportion be- 
tween the Capacities of the Governours and their People, as has never been known 
in any Age or Country ſince. But not to inſiſt too rigorouſly upon ſuch Scruples, 
which yet mult require a great degree of Credulity to get over, let us conſider, 
what Pretence they have from Antiquity for ſuppoſing ſuch a Fact: and though 
they cannot aſſign the exact Time, when ſuch a general Belief firſt began, yet at 
leaſt they ought to pitch upon ſome Time antecedent to it, when there was no 
ſuch Belief, or elſe they ought not to blame us for thinking it to be as old as 
Mankind. | | | Fas 
IT would indeed be unreaſonable to expect, that they ſhould bring us any au- 
thentick written Hiſtory, of a Time which may be ſuppoſed to have been ſo long 
before Writing was invented ; but at leaſt there ſhould be ſome traditional Rela- 
tions of it preſerved in ſome Parts of the World, like the Story of Deucalion's 
Deluge, which Tradition ſhould in Time come to be taken notice of in Hiſtory, 
as ſoon as Hiſtory begins to appear. But now they can alledge nothing like this 
in the firſt Beginnings of Hiſtory, but the farther we go backwards into Antiqui- 
ty, the ſtronger the Tradition runs againſt this Suggeſtion. We may indeed trace 
up ſome particular Kinds of Idolatry to their firſt Original, and we. may alſo come 
up to a Time when Idols began to be worſhipped inſtead of God; but to a Time 
when Men owned or believed no God at all, we cannot come. We may go back, 
for inſtance, to the Deification of Hercules, or Bacchus, or the reſt of thoſe ima- 
ginary Deities, who were once mortal Men, and whoſe Worſhip therefore had a 
Beginning from Men ; but the higher we go beyond this, the nearer we ſhall 
come to the original Notion of the true God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth. 
AND to this purpoſe, it is a very remarkable Obſervation which Ariſtotle makes 
concerning this very Kind of ancient Tradition, ' That there are theſe Gods, lays 
he, and that the Deity contains (or encompaſſes) all Nature, are Notions that have 
been delivered down by primitive and ancient Men, and left to Poſterity wrapped 
up in the Dreſs of Fable; but that other Things have been fabulouſly added to per- 
ſuade the Multitude, and for the Benefit of Law and publick Utility. For thus 
they ſay, for Inſtance, that theſe Gods are of human Shape, and are like ſome other 
Animals, and divers other Things conſequent upon theſe Opinions, or agreeable to 
them; from which if a Man ſhould ſeparate, and take only that which was firſt or 
original, namely, That they thought Gods were the firſt Beings, he might well 
think it divinely ſpoken; and that perhaps every Art or Science, being often found 
out as far as poſſible, and loſt again, theſe their Opinions have been preſerved as 1 
Reliques to this Time, The Opinion then of our Forefathers, and that which comes 
from the firſt Men, is only ſo far evident to us, This Paſlage deſerves to be the 
more taken notice of, becauſe Ariſtotle had as great an Inſight into the Nature of 
human Policy as moſt Men, and is as little ſuſpected of Credulity, in Matters of 
Religion: and in this Place he makes as much Allowance for human Invention, 
as the Caſe will bear; and yet he plainly makes a great Difference between the 
Truth of Things delivered, and that fabulous Dreſs, in which it was conveyed 
down to Poſterity ; and likewiſe puts a manifeſt Diſtinction between the true ori- 
ginal Tradition, or Belief of a Deity, and thoſe other Conceits, which were ſu- 
peradded to it by human Invention, for ſome publick Convenience, or better go- 
verning the People, which might be altered and changed, in different Ages and 
Places, while the fundamental Tradition continued the ſame. He had before, in 
this Treatiſe, with a great deal of metaphyſical Reaſoning, aſſerted a Firſt, Eternal, 
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Active Principle, as the efficient Cauſe of all Things; © condemning thoſe Philoſo- 


Leng. | 


phers as very weak Reaſoners, who offered to philoſophize about the Nature of SER M. 


Things, without taking in this_firſt Principle; and commending ! Anaxagoras, 
for making Mind or Underſtanding - the Cauſe of the World, and of all Order in 
it: though he blames him for ſome other Parts of his Philoſophy, and particularly 
for introducing this Mind, only out of Neceſſity for making the World, and when 


he was at a pinch, for want of other Cauſes ; ſince he was, in other Matters, ſo 


willing to alledge any other Cauſe rather than Mind. From hence it ſeems, in 
Ariſtotle's Opinion, that Anaxagoras ought to have attributed more to the ſame 


Nag or Mind, in other Parts of his Philofophy, than he was wont to do. Ar:/totle 


himſelf, by conſidering the Nature of Mind, and of a Firſt Mover and Cauſe of 
Motion, concludes, that © God is the moſt excellent, eternal Being; jo that Life, 
and continual eternal Exiſtence belongs to God; for this is the Notion of God. 
And it is to this one firſt Mover, who is himſelf immoveable, and indiviſible, 
and unchangeable, the firſt Being and Cauſe of all Things, that he applies the 
Meaning of the true original Tradition before mentioned, when ſtripped of all 
human Addition, and Fable or Allegory. For certain therefore he did not be- 


to eſtabliſh the firſt Principles of Religion and Morality, the Being and Providence 
of God, the natural and eternal Diſtinction of Good and Evil, the Immortality 


of the Soul, and a State of future Rewards and Puniſhments ; and he obſerves 


how much happier the firſt Ages of the World were, and how much more inno- 
cent and virtuous, when the firm Belief of theſe Principles of Religion did more 
univerſally prevail among them. And upon this * he inſtances in the Time of 


Rhadamanthus, the moſt ancient Legiſlator among the Cretans, according to old 
Tradition, who had a ready and expeditious Way of adminiſtering Juſtice, and 
determining all Controverſies, by the Interpoſition of an Oath, or appeal to God : 


for he knew that the Men of that Time were all effectually convinced of the 
Being of a God, and the Wiſdom and Juſtice of his Nature. But (ſays he) in 
theſe later Times, when Men are degenerated, and their Principles ſo corrupted, 


that ſome diſbelieve the very being of a God, others imagine there is no Provi- 


dence at all over human Affairs, and a much greater number are perſuaded, that 
the Gods may be appeaſed with ſome little outward Services or Sacrifices, and be 
flattered, ſo as not to puniſh them, though they commit the greateſt Acts of Fraud 
or Villany ; other Kind of Laws, and other Forms of Judicature, are now be- 
come neceſſary to reſtrain thoſe, whom Conſcience and the Senſe of a Deity do 


Not perſuade; which in thoſe primitive Times of Religion, and Simplicity of 


V. 
WWW 


Manners, were the great Guard of Virtue in the Age of Rhadamanthus, Such 


Reflections as theſe, ſhew how far this Philoſopher was from thinking, that in 
fact there had ever been formerly a Time, when Men were without all Senſe of 
Religion ; and, on the contrary, how much ſtronger and clearer he thought the 
Senſe of Religion to have been in former Ages, as they approached nearer to the 
Beginning of the World. For he ſuppoſes, that the firſt Men came from God, 
and knew their own Original, and therefore he tells us, in reſpect to this primi- 
tive Tradition, * That we ought to give Credit to thoſe who were, as they ſaid, the 


fir/t Offjpring of the Gods, fince they ſurely knew their own Progenitors. It is 


therefore tmpojible to diſbelieve the Children of the Gods, though they do not ſpeak 
ix the way of ſtrict and abſolute Demonſtration ; but according to general Law or 


Cuſtom, we ought to believe them, as profeſſing to declare only Things which pecu- 
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bark belmnged fo > themſelves, and with which they were particularly acquainted. 

It may indeed be objected to this Paſſage, that Plato applies it to thoſe which 
were vulgarly reputed Gods in his own Time, according to the fabulous Heathen 
Genealogies of them ; for which he allows, that no certain Argument, or neceſſary 
Demonſtration, could be given, beſides this Tradition; and that therefore he uſes 
his only in compliance with Law and Cuſtom, and to ſcreen himſelf from Harm, 

while he did not in his Heart believe thoſe vulgarly reputed Gods to be really 
ſuch. Now admitting that he applies this Argument of Tradition to a wrong 
Object in this Inſtance, and ſeemingly defends the reigning Superſtition and Poly- 
theiſm of his own Time by it; yet from the Uſe which he makes of it, to lead 
Men to the firſt Creator of all Things, whom he immediately after brings in, 


giving Inſtruction to theſe created Deities, how they ſhould proceed, according 


to the Powers he had given them, in producing other inferior rational Beings ; it 


is evident, that he thought the original Belief of Mankind came gradually, by 


ſome means or other, from the Father and Maker of all Things. For it 1s to be 
obſerved, that he makes two Sorts of creating Gods ; one in compliance with the 
then prevailing Theology, which took the Heaven and the Earth, the Sun and 
Stars, for viſible Gods, as ſuppoſing them to be animated; the other Sort was of 
thoſe Auiyoys; Which were not viſible, but could, when they pleaſed, make them- 
ſelves known to us; of whom he ſays, h That to give an Account of their Gene- 
ration was above human Skill, but we ought to believe the moſt ancient Tradition, 
which came from themſelves, as it follows in the Paſſage which I mentioned be- 
fore: and a little after, he calls the former Sort, thoſe which i apparently move 
about ; or, according to T, ully's Tranſlation, * qui moventur palamque ſe oftendunt ; 
and the other, thoſe which ſhew themſelves only in ſuch a meaſure as they pleaſe, 
i. e. gut eatenus nobis declarantur quoad ipſi volunt. Now if we do but allow, 
that by theſe created Gods, who were invifible, but had a Power of manifeſting 
themſelves, in ſuch meaſure as they plesſed, Plato meant ſuch Kind of Beings as 


we call Angels, we may then ſee a farther Glimpſe of original Truth ſhining through 


this dark Tradition, and conveyed down to us not only the Notion of one ſupreme 
God, but of theſe his Firſt Miniſters, which are, even in Scripture Language, 
called the Sons of God. 

Ix is to be obſerved, that the firſt Men of Letters, of whom we have any Ac- 
count in Heathen Antiquity, were ſuch as they called Theologers, that is, Poets or 
others, who treated of Matters relating to the Gods and their Worſhip, and who 
ſometimes gave an Account of the original of Things in a religious way, upon the 
ground, as it ſhould ſeem, of ancient traditionary Doctrine ; which being by de- 
grees corrupted according to the Poets Fancy, and many Fables introduced into 
it; ſome by way of Allegory diſguiſing the Truth, and others, in compliance with 
growing Superſtition, adding human Paſſions and Vices to the Notion of the Gods 
they worſhipped; it came to paſs in Time, that theſe Fables, being ſet off in a 


pleaſing manner by the Poets, became the Occaſion of ſuch infinite Error in the 


Nr Ca rg that the Foundation of Truth was overwhelmed and almoſt quite 
loſt by it. Some Men therefore being weary of this Way, ſtruck into another 
Method, and began to offer at giving an Account of the Original of Things in a 
P/ ological Way. But here they were greatly confounded : For the wiſeſt of 
them plainly ſaw, that there was no proceeding in this Way, without admitting 
an intelligent Principle and firſt Cauſe of all Things. Though ſome, that were 
conceited of their own Parts, fancied they could ſolve every Thing by Matter and 
Motion, even without a firſt Mover, yet in this they got but little Credit among 
conſidering Men. The Vanity and Uncertainty of Phyſiological Speculations, and 
the great Difficulty of coming to any certain and uſeful Concluſion that Way, 

made Socrates turn his Thoughts to moral and practical Philoſophy, as the pro- 
per Buſineſs of Men: and this he ſaw could not ſubſiſt without a firm Belief of 
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the Being and Providence of a God and of a Future State, and without theſe Leng. 
Principles he knew there was no proceeding to any Satisfaction, either in the SER NM. 


Theological or Phyſiological Way. Upon his Foundation Plato, who was his 
Scholar, built all his Philoſophy, but yet taking 1n all the Light that former 
Wiſe Men could afford him; and ſo he was curious to ſearch into all the Tradi- 
tions of former Times, and to confider what Reliques of ancient Truth were hid 
under the Diſguiſe of Poetical Theology, as well as the Opinions of thoſe who 
ſought to find it in the Way of Reaſon and Philoſophy. And he could not in 


either of theſe Ways find any Ground for Atheiſm, or Suſpicion that the Princi- 


ples of Religion were a Cheat. 

Trovcn Plato be one of the oldeſt of thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Writings are 
come down to us in any Degree entire, yet we do not want ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Sentiments of ſuch Philoſophers as lived before him; who, though they had 
no great Opinion of the prevailing Superſtitions of their own Times, which were 
eſtabliſhed both by Law and Cuſtom, yet made both the Being of God and the 
future State of the Soul, not only an Article of their Creed, but a Principle of 
their Philoſophy. | 


\ 
\ * 


Anaxagoras, whom I mentioned before, got the Surname of NSS, Mind or In- 


fellef, not only from his great Skill and Underſtanding in Natural Philoſophy, 
but from his conſtant aſſerting, that of? Chance or Neceſſity, but an eternal Mind 


produced and ordered all Things, as ® Plutarch and others inform us. 


Thales before him is reckoned one of the firſt, who attained to any great Skill 


in Natural Philoſophy or Phyſiology, and is by ® Ariftofle called, The Prince or 
Founder of this fort of Philoſophy : And he is generally reckoned the firſt in Order 


of the Iconic Claſs. And it is well known, that as he ſuppoſed e Water to have 
been the firſt Matter out of which all other Things were made; ſo he affirmed, that 
God was that eternal Mind which formed all Things out of it ; and that God knew 
not only the Actions, but the Thoughts and Intentions of all Men?. And it is related 
as one of his remarkable Apophthegms, à That God is the moſt ancient of all Be- 
inge, becauſe without any Beginning, and the World the moſt beautiful, as being 


the Workmanſhip of God, And his Opinion of the Immortality of the Soul was 


ſo much taken notice of, that he is by ſome ſaid to have been the firſt that taught 
it, as Diogenes Labrtius informs us: which is not ſo to be underſtood, as if he had 
been thought the firſt that believed a Future State, for the contrary to that ap- 
pears from all the Poets who lived before him ; but only that he was one of the 
firſt among the Greeks that maintained its Immortality upon Philoſophical Prin- 


ſame Age: for he is alſo by ſome ſaid to have been * the firſt, of whom we have 
any written Account, that ſaid the Souls of Men were eternal. And in this Senſe 
Tully takes it; for he ſays, there were as be believes many others of the ſame Opi- 
nion before Pherecydes. But their written Memoirs in the Philoſophical Way, it 


ciples. And the like may be ſaid for Pherecydes, who lived much about the 


ſeems, went no higher than his Age. And this is agreeable to the Opinion of 


Tully, concerning the Belief of thoſe who lived long before the Beginning of the 
Philoſophical Age, in this very Caſe: f They, ſays he, who had not yet learned 


any thing of Natural Philoſophy, which begun not to be cultivated 'till many Years 


after, had a full Perſuaſion of ſo much as they learned from the Admonitions of 


Nature, though they knew not the Reaſons and Cauſes of Things, I need not men- 


tion the Opinion of Pythagoras, who 1s ſaid to have been his Scholar, and who was 


m Plutarch. in vita Periclis, 

n Oxa1; © Th: TuewT1; νννν OA ο Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
 * Thales enim Mileſius, qui primus de talibus rebus quæſivit, Aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum: Deum autem, 
eam mentem quæ ex aqua cuncta fingeret. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. | 

P Vid. Diog. Laert. in wita Thaletis. 

q Il-eoGvta/ov T 0 T-v Ocde, 4 mY xd Aro #20u@», One W Orts. Laertius in Vita, ; 

" Ttaque credo etiam alios tot ſeculis, ſed quod literis exſtet, Pherecydes Syrius primus dixit, Animos hominum 
eſſe ſempiternos. 7e. 2uefe. lib. 1. cap. 16. | | 

Qui nondum ea, quæ multis poſt annis tractari ccepiſlent, phyſica didiciſſent, tantum ſibi perſuaſerant quantum 
natura admonente cognoyerant ; rationes & cauſas rerum non tenebant. Cic. 7. uſe, Quaæſt. lib. 1, cap. 13. 
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V. 


the Head of the Italic Order of Philoſophers; for his Doctrine is ſufficiently 
known. Now it appears, from the Beginning of theſe two Orders or Succeſſions 
of Philoſophy, from Thales and Pythagoras, that how much ſoever the firſt Phi- 


joſophers among the Greeks might be weary of thoſe poetical Fictions, which 
had been brought into the Religion of their Forefathers, yet they had no Suſpi- 


cion, that the Principles upon which Religion itſelf was founded had been an hu- 
man Invention: And much leſs can they be ſuſpected of coming in for any Share 
of ſuch Invention, fince moſt of them were ſo far from being partial towards ſuch 
Principles any farther than the evident Force of Truth perſuaded them, that ſome 
Pretenders to Philoſophy immediately after Thales, as Anaximander, Democritus, 
Leucippus, were the firſt that attempted to ſow the Seeds of Atheiſm in their Phy- 
fiology, which yet did not grow up to any formed Principle 'till ſome time after, 
nor were they ever able to produce ſuch a tolerable Syſtem, as to give Men of 
Senſe any Satisfaction, without admitting an intelligent Principle, which they 
would fain have avoided. _— | 

As for thoſe Surmiſes which are raiſed from Paſſages picked up out of Diodo- 


rus Siculus, Lucian, Ammianus Marcellinus, or other later Authors, about the 


Original of Religion in Egypt, as if the firſt Principles of it had been invented 
there, what I have ſaid in my former Diſcourſe, is ſufficient to ſhew the Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of them. And indeed ſuch Surmiſes would never have been thought 
of, if there had been any Probability of finding another Time when Religion did 
firſt begin, beſides the firſt Beginning of Mankind. But the Egyptians, pretend- 
ing to ſuch an incredible Antiquity of Government above other Nations, might 
ſafely claim the Invention of every Thing: And admitting their Chronology, no 
body could diſprove them. And they were ready enough to impoſe their own 
Fables upon the reſt of the World that would believe them. 5 
Herodotus (Euterpe, cap. 142.) acquaints us, that they pretended to ſhew him 
a Succeſſion of Kings of human Race for above ten thouſand Years together, down 
from the Time of Orus (who was the laſt of the Gods that perſonally reigned a- 
mong them) to Sethos the Prieſt of Vulcan, in whoſe Reign the Army of the 
Aſſyrians under Sennacharib was wonderfully deſtroyed ; and they told him, that 
in that long Tract of Time the Sun had fo altered his Courſe, as to have twice 
riſen in the Weſt and ſet in the Eaſt, contrary to what it now does; and yet that 
Egypt had continued all the while the ſame. And now are not ſuch prodigious 
Antiquaries very fit to give an Account of the Original of Religion, who before 
this long Race of Men, had a Succeſſion of Gods reigning among them, for I do 
not know how many Ages together ? However, it any are willing to allow Re- 
ligion to be ſo very old, we are well content; becauſe then we are ſure they can 
never prove its Beginning to have been ſince Egypt was firſt inhabited. 
Dre the whole therefore, conſidering that neither Time nor Place can be aſ- 
figned to give any reaſonable Ground for ſuppoſing, that the firſt Principles of 
Religion were any human Contrivance, we might without further Argument 
conclude, that they were from the Beginning, and that, as Tally ſays, * It was not 


any Conference, Compact, or Agreement of Men, that made them; nor was the 


Perſuaſion, or Belief of them, founded or eſtabliſhed in Inſtitution or Law; but that 
the Conſent of all Nations in them is to be eſteemed the Law of Nature. However, 


| becauſe ſome Men, who would fain have ſome Colour or Pretence to be Infidels, 
are reſolved to ſuſpect every Thing that relates to Religion, eſpecially if it have 


the Countenance of Law or Authority on its Side; and would therefore inſinuate, 
That although all Monuments of thoſe ancient Times, when they ſuppoſe Men 
were without all Apprehenſions of Religion, be deſtroyed, yet conſidering the Ad- 
vantage which Politicians make of it, to keep Men in awe, they may be ſuſpected 
to have had a great Hand in deſtroying them, the better to keep this Secret of 
Government from being ever examined into, after they had once luckily hit upon 


— Omnes tamen eſſe vim & naturam divinam arbitrantur. Nec verò id collocutio hominum aut conſenſus 
efficjt; non inſtitutis opinio eſt confirmata, non legibus. Omni autem in re conſenſio omnium gentium lex naturæ 
putanda eſt. Cic. Tyſe, lib, 1, cap. 13. | 
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Secondly, To ſhew very briefly the Abſurdity of ſuch a Suppoſition in the Way 
of Reaſon and Argument. And to this purpoſe let it be conſidered, 


1. THAT in order to favour ſuch a Suſpicion of the Original of Religion, we 
muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe, that this Project was begun when Men were all confined 
within a ſmall Part of the World; that is, when they were either all under one 
Government, or when all the Governours of the World dwelt ſo near together, 
as to be in ſtrict Agreement and cloſe Correſpondence with one another; to that 
all ſeeing the common Advantage of it, took care to come into the Deſign all at 
once, and to tranſmit it as a great Arcanum to future Generations, Noy this 
Suppoſition will go near to deſtroy the very End for which it is made ; for it 
will naturally lead Men to think, that Mankind might ſpring all at firſt from one 
common Parent, and fo to admit, that the Scripture Account of the firſt peopling 
of the World may be very probable; and this will quite ruin the Hyporhe/rs of 


thoſe, who think that the Earth has been inhabited by Mankind from Eternity. 


And as for thoſe that allow the preſent Frame, at leaſt, of the World to have had a 
Beginning, they muſt put this great ſuppoſed Change of Mens Opinions about it 
ſo very near that Beginning, as to leave no Means of Diſcovery, whether ever there 


Men, and ſome few Generations that ſucceeded them, ſhould have any Notion of 
God at all: which can never be done, except they can, by ſome demonſtrative 
Argument, firſt prove the Being of God and his diſcovering of himſelf to Man- 
kind impoſſible. Now tis very abſurd, to make a Suppoſition, which can never 
be granted 'till we have firſt granted that which 1s deſigned to be proved by it. 

2. LET it be conſidered, that it is a much more difficult Thing to plant a new 
Principle or Perſuaſion in a whole People, when it has no previous Foundation, 
but is directly contrary to all their former Apprehenſions, than it is to make a po- 
litical Uſe of a general Perſuaſion that already prevails among them ; the latter 
may be done with Eaſe and by inſenſible Degrees, but the former can hardly be at- 
tempted without great Oppoſition, And however Force may over-rule Men's 
outward Profeſſion for a Time, yet it cannot ſo eaſily change their inward Senti- 
ments: For that is a Thing not to be effected in one Generation. And belides, 
to enable the moſt powerful Monarch to bring ſuch a great Deſign about, he muſt 
either have a conſiderable Number, that do really already believe the Truth of 
what he deſigns to eſtabliſh by their Aſſiſtance, and then the Suppoſition, that 
all the Truth of Religion depends upon ſuch Eſtabliſhment, is deſtroyed ; or elſe 
he mult really have a Number of People, that act againſt their own certain Know- 
ledge, to eſtabliſh a Principle of Conſcience forbidding all ſuch acting, which is 
{till a great Abſurdity, And as for this Monarch or Ruler himſelf, he muſt either 


was any ſuch Change or a unleſs they could prove it impoſſible, that the firſt 


really have believed the Principles which he deſigned to introduce among his 


People, and then we are to ſeek for an higher Original of it; or he muſt not 
bave believed it, but known it to be a Cheat, and then how came he to venture 
upon an Experiment which might in the end really turn againſt him, when Peo- 
ple ſaw that he intended to impoſe upon them? Which they would do, if he did 


not in all Things act as one that did really believe himſelf. Well, but to help 


out this Difficulty, and make People willing to be impoſed upon, there are ſome 
(as Mr. Hobbes and others upon the Principles of Lucretius) that have advanced 
an additional Hypotheſis, which is this: vis, That there are naturally in Mankind 


ome Seeds of Religion; that is, ſome peculiar Qualities in the very Frame of their 


Nature, which eaſily diſpoſe them to Religion; ſuch as, an Inquiſitiveneſs, or De- 
fire of knowing the Cauſes of all Things, joined with an Ignorance of thoſe Cauſes, 


or Inability to find them out; an Anxiety or endleſs Fear, about Things future, 


ariſing from the like Ignorance of Nature; and therefore a ſuſpecting of ſome 
Power inviſible, though they know not what; and a Deſire, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent future and unforeſeen Evils, And from hence they ſuppoſe, that cunning 

| 0 | | | en, 


be all Art and Contrivance at firſt, though no particu- Leng. 
lar Account can now be given of it: I ſhall therefore endeavour, SERM, 
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Men, knowing the Weakneſſes of Human Nature, and taking Advantage of this 


S K 0 M. general Ignorance and Fear, and pretending to ſhew them a ſhort Way of A 


A 


all their Difficulties, by having recourſe to an inviſible and eternal Cauſe unknown, 
which is able to do every thing, they might with eaſe cultivate theſe Seeds of Re- 
ligion into ſettled Principles; and the People would readily come into this Delu- 
ſion, for which they were already prepared by Nature: And that when both Au- 
thority and Cuſtom had confirmed it, and one Generation had propagated it 
down to another, who would then diſpute the Truth of it? But now, how pu- 
fible ſoever this may ſeem, yet it greatly fails in the very firſt Principle, in ſup- 


poſing a natural Fear in all Men, without any natural Ground or Foundation; 


and yet, at the ſame Time, a natural Deſire of knowing the Ground or Cauſe of 
that Fear. It ſeems allowed, that natural Reaſon teaches Men to enquire for a 

Cauſe of every Thing, (as ſuppoſing, that nothing 1s without a Cauſe) and not to 
reſt ſatisfied in ſuch Enquiry, till they come to a firſt Cauſe, from whence they 
can go no farther : And it is granted by theſe Men, that all Men have, and al- 
ways had, a Fear of ſome invilible Being, | Hobbes Leviath. lib. 1. cap, 12,] and 
that they were very ready to cloſe with the Opinion of thoſe, who firſt told them, 
that the prime Object of this Fear was God, the firſt Cauſe of all Things: This 
infers, that the Fear of a Deity 1s very natural, and, in ſome degree, coeval with 
the firſt Conſtitution of Things, For what Reaſon then ſhould the Truth of that 
Cauſe be rejected, which gives the beſt Account of this univerſal Effect? But 
why do theſe Men inſiſt ſo much upon Fear, and make that the main Reaſon of 


Men's ſo eaſily aſſenting to the Principles of Religion ? Have not Men Hopes as 


Deity, as thoſe which create Fear ? 


well as Fears ? 
Attributes, 


And why are not theſe taken into the Account? Are not thoſe 
which are the Foundation of Hope, as eſſential to the Notion of a 
It may be, they were unwilling to mention 
Hope, becauſe this would be a Ballance for Fear, and ſo would ſpoil this Hypo- 
theſis, of Fear alone being the Occaſion of Men's ſo eaſily entertaining the No- 
tion of a Deity : Or it may be rather, that their Deſign 1s only to repreſent thoſe 
Attributes of the Deity, which ſhould make ill Men as unwilling as poſſible to 
believe his Being: Or that a Propenſion to Atheiſm ariſes from ſuch a gloomy 
Spirit as is void of all Hope from a wiſe and good Being. However, I cannot 
but obſerve by the way, that Atheiſtical Men, in owning this univerſal Fearful- 
neſs of Mankind, do in effect give Judgment againſt themſelves, and diſcover, 
that they are forced to entertain ſome Apprehenſion of a Deity whether they 
will or no. And though they will not endeavour to make themſelves fit to look 
upon him as the Object of Adoration and Praiſe, of Love, and Hope, and Obe- 
dience, as being the Author of all Good to Mankind; ; yet they cannot help con- 
ſidering of him, as the Object of Fear and Dread, as being the Fountain of all 
Power, and it may be of Juſtice too: For that is what makes them fo ſuſpicious 
of Evil from him. However, from hence it may likewiſe be conſidered, 

3. THAT as all wicked Men, who are deſirous to continue ſuch without any 
Controul from their own Conſciences, have a ſtrong Inclination to diſcard the 


Thoughts and Apprehenſions of a Deity, becauſe they have made it their Intereſt, 


that there ſhould be none; ſo no doubt Men of this Temper would always have 


made great Oppoſition to the introducing of ſuch a Belief among them, as would 
certainly give themſelves great Uneaſineſs, if there had not been ſuch a Founda- 
tion in Nature for it, as they could not wholly deſtroy. Nor would wicked Men 
fly to the Practice of ſtrange and monſtrous Superſtitions, as a Refuge againſt 
the Uncaſineſs of their own Minds, under the Senſe of a Deity, if the Impreſſions 
of it, and the Evidence for it were not too ſtrong to be overcome : For I doubt 
not but many ſuch Men really wiſh that there were no God, and would be glad 
to deliver themſelves from the Thoughts of him if they could : But they find 
the Senſe of his Exiſtence planted ſo deep in Human Nature, that while they re- 
tain the Uſe of their Reaſon, they can never entirely root it up: which ſhews the 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing it to be of mere human planting ; ſince, as Plato 


» Vid. Platonem de Legg. lib. 10. pe888. | 
. | long 
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long ago obſerved, though there be divers, that in the Heat of their Youth, or Leng, 
otherwiſe, endeavour to perſuade themſelves that there is no God, yet very few SE RN. 
could hold out long in this Perſuaſion.  _ 1 1 v. 
Ir might alſo be obſerved, That if the Principles of Religion had been firſt in- WWW 
troduced into the World merely by State Policy, the Politicians and Goyernours 
of the World ſhould be likely to have known ſomething of it, at leaſt ſo much 
as to have been leſs ſubject to thoſe Anxieties of Conſcience, which the deſpiſing 
of ſuch Principles, or living in oppoſition to them, generally creates: whereas 
we find on the contrary, that in all Ages the greateſt of Men, who have had no- 
thing to fear from human Power, have been as much afraid, by the ſecret Ter- 
rors of Religion, and have undergone as great Agonies of Mind, as the meaneft 
of Mortals ; which ſhews their natural Apprehenſion of a Power and Juſtice ſu- 
rior to them, even though they are unwilling to confeſs it. | 
Bur to conclude; — The manner in which the Chriſtian Religion was firſt 
planted in the World, is an evident Demonſtration againſt this Suppoſition of Po- 
licy. For it muſt be owned, that all human Power and Authority were againſt . 
the Admiſſion of it for ſome Ages, and yet it prevailed againſt all their Oppoſi- 
tion : And it ſeems as if God Almighty, by taking this Method of propagating 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, had deſigned for ever to filence this Objection againſt 
thoſe firſt Principles of Religion, upon which the Chriſtian is built. But this 
Conſideration will come more properly to be ſpoken to upon another Occaſion, 


Now to the King Eternal, Immortal, Inviſible, the only Wiſe God, be all 
Honour and Glory for ever and ever. Amen. 8 Tag 
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Becauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God 


bub ſhewed it unto them : 


, 1 


For the inviſible Things of him, from the Creation of the, World, are 


clearly ſeen;' being underſtood by the Things that are made, even his 
eternal Power and Godhead; ſo that they are without Excuſe : 

Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, ; ce. CCN 


Leng. Vr is not neceſſary, to my preſent Undertaking, that I ſhould give an Account 
SER N. either of the main Deſign of the Apoſtle in this Epiſtle, (which is principally 
YE 3 to ſhew the Neceſſity, which both Jews and Gentiles were under, of em- 


LT VV bracing the Goſpel of Chriſt, in order to their Juſtification before God,) or of 
the particular relation, which the Words of the Text bear to ſuch a general De- 
fign ; becauſe I intend only to make uſe of them, as deſcribing that Knowledge of 

God, which the Apoſtle affirms, that no reaſonable and conſiderate Man can ea- 

ſily miſs of; ſince from the Beginning of the World God has always given Men 
ſufficient Evidence of his own Exiſtence, ſo as to render thoſe Men inexcuſable, 

who would not glorify him as God, nor be thankful to him as their Creator and 
Preſerver, 

— Hows#vER, it may be obſerved, that. the. Words. are laid down as.a Reaſon for 

that Aſſertion, which goes immediately before them, That, in the Goſpel, the 
Wrath of God is revealed from Heaven, againſt all Ungodlineſs and Unrighteouſ- 

neſs of Men, who hold the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, The Apoſtle had juſt before 
teſtified his great Readineſs to preach the Goſpel to the Romans, as well as to all 
others; owning, that he was by no means aſhamed of it, how much ſoever ſome 
conceited Men might deſpiſe the Plainneſs and Simplicity of it, as well as the 
outward Meanneſs with which it appeared in the World ; becauſe he was fully 
convinced, that it was the Power of God unto Salvation, to every one that be- 

lieved it, both Jeu and Gentile. And that which makes this Doctrine of the 
Goſpel, when ſincerely believed, and heartily embraced, ſo powerful a Means of 
Salvation, he declares to be this, That herein the Righteouſneſs of God is re- 
vealed from Faith to Faith: i. e. That Method which God hath taken to juſtify 
penitent Sinners by Jeſus Chriſt, is now more clearly diſcovered, than it was for- 

merly under the Old Teſtament, one Degree of Faith being added to another, ac- 
cording as the Revelation itſelf, containing Motives of Perſuaſion, is improved ; 
though it was Faith in God, and not the exact outward Obſervance of a written 

Law, which could render Men righteous, or acceptable in the Sight of God, even 

om iii, under that former more obſcure Declaration of his Will: for * by Works can no 
20. Fleſh be juſtified, in that all have ſinned: But the Fuſt ſhall live by Faith, But 
ON | | then 


then farther, that which both ſhews the Neceſſity of ſuch a Juſtification by Leng. 
Chriſt, and proves the Doctrine of the Goſpel to be ſo powerful a Means of Ss « 
bringing Men to Repentance, and thereby to Salvation, is that clear Revelation, VI. 
which is therein made from Heaven, of the Wrath of God fully declared againſt 
all Ungodlineſs, and Unrighteouſneſs of Men, whether Jews or Gentiles, tobe hold 

the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs. And that ſuch a Declaration of God's Diſpleaſure, 
againſt all impenitent Sinners, is juſt and reaſonable, appears from hence: That 

God hath always communicated ſo much natural Knowledge of his own Being 

to Mankind, as to render them inexcuſable for not glorifying him as God, their 
Maker and Benefactor, in the ſeveral Duties or Offices of Natural Religion or 
Morality, in which they had been ſo grievouſly deficient, Even the Gentiles had 

Light enough offered them, if they would have attended to it, to condemn their 
abominable Practice, though they choſe Darkneſs rather than Light, becauſe their 
Works were evil: Becauſe that which may be known of God 1s manifeſt among 

them, for God hath ſhewed it unto them: for the inviſible Things of him from the 
Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are 
made, even his eternal Power and Godhead, jo that they are without Excuſe : 
becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful. | | . | (6:38 | £194 

| In theſe Words there are two Things evidently aſſerted by the Apoſtle, both of 
them directly contrary to thoſe Pretences, with which Atheiſtical Men endeavour 

to ſcreen themſelves from all the Terrors: of Religion : g 


— 
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One is, That God has, from the Beginning of the IWorld, given ſufficient Mani- 
feſtations of his own eternal Power and Godhead to Mankind by his Works, or by 
what he has plainly done, and daily does in the World : Fe 


The other is, That Men having ſuch evident Means of knowing God, if they 
either diſown, or take no notice of his Being; if they neither glorify him as God, 
nor ſhew any Gratitude toward him; they become utterly inexcuſable, and will 


thereby certainly fall under his juſt Indignation, for their Neglect of him. 


Tus firſt of theſe Aſſertions is what I ſhall at preſent take notice of. For 
having already, in my former Diſcourſes, endeavoured to ſhew ; | 


I. Thar according to the general Sentiments of Mankind, there cannot be any 
perfect Morality expected, where there is no Belief of the firſt Principles of 
Religion: And, | 


II. Tur therefore all Societies of Men, which have ever ſubſiſted in any 
Order in the World, have always profeſſed the Belief of God's Exiſtence, and at 
leaſt of ſome Kind of Providence, and ſome Expectation of divine Rewards and 
Puniſhments: And, bps 


III. Thar this Belief, or univerſal Conſent, did not ariſe from any Art, or Con- 
trivance, or Compact of Men, in order to keep one another in awe; but was 


really antecedent to any ſuch ſuppoſed Contrivance, and built upon a more uni- 
verſal Principle : 


ISRALL now, according to my intended Method, proceed; 


IV. To conſider, upon what Foundation this general Belief or Perſuaſion, of 
which J have hitherto ſpoken, is built, or from what Original it proceeds. Which 
] ſhall take occaſion to do from theſe Words of Saint Paul. 


Tur Queſtion now before us is, What ſufficient Cauſe there can be aſſigned for 
ſo univerſal an Effect? And the Apoſtle ſays, that what is or may be known of 
God, is manifeſt among Men, becauſe God hath ſhewed it unto them ; intimating 
thereby, That the univerſal Notice which Mankind hath of a Deity, is made 

N 1 | unto 
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Leng. unto them by God himſelf; and the Way by which he conveys to them this No- 
SER M. tice of his own Being and Power, and other knowable Attributes, is by his 


Works. For the invifible Things of him, even his eternal Power and Godhead, 


from the Creation of the World, are clearly diſcovered, being underſtood by the 


Things that are made. It is not very material to determine, whether the Words, 
From the Creation of the World, be here to be underſtood for the Work of Crea- 
tion, from whence they might collect the Power of God the Creator; or to ſignify 
the Time of the Creation, when Man was firſt made ; the Power of God being to 
be known by all Men, from that Time, by his Works, or by the Things that are 
made and preſerved by him. For, take the Words in either of theſe Senſes, the 
Aſſertion contained under them will come to much the fame, and ſignifies, that 
God, by his Works of Creation and Providence, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
hath afforded unto all Men, ever fince the World began, ſufficient Means of be- 
ing convinced of his eternal Power and Godhead : In the Judgment therefore of 
the Apoſtle, that univerſal Per ſuaſion of Mankind, concerning God's Exiſtence, is 
from God himſelf, and therefore proves his Being. But the Name of an Apoſtle 
is of no Authority, to perſuade thoſe Men who diſown all Revealed Religion; 
and therefore we muſt view this Argument in another Light, and conſider the 


Truth contained in it, only in the way of Natural Reaſon and Diſcourſe. And 


in order to this, let us examine the ſeveral Ways by which ſo general a Perſuaſion 
can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have prevailed in all Ages, as this concerning the 
Being of God is known to have done; and we ſhall find, that they all conſpire 
manifeſtly to prove the Truth and Certainty of the Thing ſo generally believed: 
For that all Sorts of Men, ſo diſtant from each other, both in Time and Place, 
ſo different in Manners and Cuſtoms, fo diſagreeing in their Sentiments and Opi- 
nions about all other Matters, and ſo oppoſite in their Intereſts, ſhould thus con- 
ſtantly concur in one fundamental Opinion, upon which, notwithſtanding they 
have raiſed ſuch contradictory Superſtructures, muſt neceſſarily prove, that they 


all have it from ſome common Original, antecedent in Nature to all the Notions 


or Opinions in which they differ. 


Now the ſeveral Ways, by which this Univerſality of Belief can be ſufficiently 


accounted for, may be reduced to theſe three that follow : 


Firſt, This general Concurrence in the Acknowledgment of a Deity, may pro- 
ceed from ſome common Inſtruction, conveyed down from one to another, from 
the very Beginning of Mankind; and by that means derived into the ſeveral Ages 
and Nations of Men. Or, | 


Secondly, It may, in ſome meaſure, ariſe from the natural F rame or Make of 


every Man's Mind, diſpoſing him clearly to apprehend the Truth and Certainty : 


of it, upon the firſt propoſing. Or, 


Thirdly, It may be diſcovered as a plain and neceſſary Concluſion, deducible, 

by common Principles of Reaſon, from what is obvious to the Senſe and Experi- 

ence of every conſiderate Man, who will but attend to thoſe Effects of Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which daily preſent themſelves to him. 


IT is not neceſſary to aſſign any one of theſe three Grounds of Perſuaſion, ex- 


cluſively of the reſt, for this univerſal Conſent of Mankind, in the Matter of 


which we are now ſpeaking ; becauſe we may be fully ſatisfied, that each of them 
have their Share, either in producing, or continuing, or confirming, this general 
Belief among Men ; and each of them, duly conſidered, is a ſtrong Evidence for 
the Truth of what is intended to be proved by them : Neither do they at all in- 
terfere with one another: for though, according to Men's different Ways of Rea- 
ſoning, one of them may appear more convincing to one Man, and another to 
another, according as different Men turn their Attention more to one than to an- 


other; yet the aſſerting of one, does not in the leaſt weaken the Force of the 


other. 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 


THE Apoſtle here in the Text, ſeems principally to inſiſt upon the laſt Ground Pe 
of Belief, viz. That of natural Reaſoning from the manifeſt Works of God; SER M. 


becauſe he is ſpeaking of thoſe, who profeſſing themſelves wiſe, or aſſuming the 


Name of Philoſophers, yet became Fools, in this Practice of abominable Idolatry, N 


as well as the more ignorant Vulgar: they became vain in their Imaginations or 
Rea ſonings, while they worſhipped the Creature; which, if they had reaſoned 
juſtly and carefully, would rather have led them to the Acknowledgment and 
Adoration of the Creator ; or would have kept up that original Notion of God, 
which the leſs inquiſitive Part of Mankind had, for a long time, delivered down 
from one to another. But yet, by this Reaſoning from the Works of God, he 
does by no means intend to ſet afide, but rather confirms all the other Ways, 


whereby the Knowledge of God is conveyed to Mankind: And therefore we may 
conſider each of them ſeparately, And, 


' Firſt, If we ſuppoſe this general Concurrence, in the Acknowledgment of a 
Deity, to have proceeded from ſome common Inſtruction or Inftitution at firſt, 
and fo to have been conveyed down, from one Age to another, by Tradition; 
This will neceſſarily lead us to the firſt Original of Mankind, and fo make it 
highly credible, that they all, at firſt, ſprung from one common Stock. For, as 


I have b formerly obſerved, no particular Age or Nation can be aſſigned, ſince 
Mankind was far ſpread over the Earth, for the Beginning of ſuch a Tradition, 
- which has been ſhewn to be much older than all the particular Pretenders to it: 


and therefore, the very firſt Men muſt have been ſome way or other inſtructed in 
it. And who can reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be their Maſter or Inſtructor, but 

God himſelf; who firſt gave them their Being, and who might, by ſome Diſco- 
very of himſelf to them, ſhew them, that to him they owed their Being? It is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God might make a very plain and particular 
Revelation of himſelf at firſt, which, while Men attended to, they could not eaſi- 
ly miſtake: Or even ſuppoſing them to have had but the ſame Degree of Reaſon 
and Underſtanding, that Men, who are come to Years of Diſcretion, now have, 
they could not eafily be either ignorant of, or unconcerned about, their own Original; 

it being the moſt natural Enquiry, that Men newly come into Being can be ſup- 
poſed to make. Nor is it likely, that they ſhould impute their Being to a falſe 
Cauſe, when the true one was ſo very near them; they being but the very firſt 


remove from it: And when they ſaw their own Offspring, they would, no doubt, 


be careful to tell them the ſame Truth: For it cannot well be conceived, that the 
firſt Parents of Mankind, when they were ſo lately brought into Being, ſhould 
deſignedly go about to rant a Cheat upon all their Poſterity, concerning their own 


Original. 


AND this gives a reaſonable Account, how this general Perſuaſion of the Bein 
of God, the Maker of all Things, might be propagated through all Generations 
and Countries. And that it really was fo, there are divers very conſiderable Ar- 
guments to perſuade \us'; Which, though they be not each of them, when taken 
ſeparately, ſufficient to ſilence all the Objections of ſuch Men as are diſpoſed to 


cavil; yet, when they are impartially compared together, any will abundantly 
fatisfyicany reaſonable and unprejudiced Man. And, 


I. Ir is obſervable, that before the ariſing of the ſeveral Sects of contending 
Philoſophers, it was a general Tradition, that the World itſelf was made by God. 
This is evident from all the ancient Poets, who have ſaid any thing about the 
Original of Things, either deſignedly at large, or only by way of Epiſode; as is 
well known to all that read their Writings. And by the Manner in which the 
Poets, that are now extant, introduce their Theology, - we may ſee that it was the 
traditional Doctrine of Poets yet more ancient. And there is no doubt but that 
the firſt Poets and Philoſophers too, ſet up upon the Stock of Tradition, though, 
as the World grew older, they found out different Ways of embelliſhing, and by 
that . we t gradually. corrupting the ancient Doctrine. And as the Practice of 
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the World grew on by n to more Kinds of Idolatry, ſo the original Tradition 
grew daily more and more debaſed; but yet ſo that ſome Lines of primitive 
Truth were preſerved under all theſe Diſguiles. < Ariſtotle owns, that all the An- 
cients believed the World was made, though they differed much about the Man- 
ner of its Production. And indeed, when they began to philoſophize about it, 
and to deſert the ancient Tradition, they were greatly divided in their Opinions; 
and the Love of Diſputation, and the Deſire of ſaying ſomething new, and dif- 
ferent from others, led them till into greater Diverſity of Opinion: but till the 
moſt conſiderate of them ſaw a Neceſſity of admitting an infinite Mind for the 
firſt active Cauſe of all Things. And Ariſtotle aflerts, that they who affirmed in 


former Times, that Mind or Underſtanding was the Cauſe of the World and of all 


Order, ſpoke ike Men awake and in their Senſes, among ſuch as talked at random. 
For that all Things came together by Chance, or that the preſent Frame of the 
World hath been from Eternity, or without Cauſe, were, in compariſon, very 


novel as well as unreaſonable Doctrines, and the Maintainers of each could eaſily 


2. J %% xvii. 
24. 


ſce the Abſurdity of the other. 

2. As to the Manner in which the World was produced, there are ſome Re- 
liques of old Tradition ſcattered up and down anciently in moſt Countries, though 
dreſſed up in the Guiſe of Fable and Allegory, ſuitable to the Genius of particular 
Times or Nations. Hence the Stories of the ancient Chaos, of Night being the 
Mother of Day, or Darkneſs preceding Light: © of Water being the firſt mate- 
rial Principle out of which God made all Things, which was the Doctrine of 
Thales, but not his own Invention: For though Ariſtotle endeavours to make 
him the firſt Broacher of this Opinion, and to ſhew from what Conſiderations he 
might be led into it, yet he grants, that “f there were ſome who affirmed, that 


es the moſt ancient Men, long before that Generation, and even the very firſt 


e Theologers had the ſame Notion about the Original of Nature, making Oceanus 


« and Tethys the Fathers of Generation; and Water, that is Styx in the Poets 
Language, the Oath of the Gods, as being the moſt honourable, becauſe the 


«© molt ancient.” So that after all he i is forced to own, that he cannot be —_—_ 
but that this Opinion might be much older than Thales. 

3. Tur Mankind ſprung all originally from one common Stock, was an 
opinion generally received: and that the firſt of Mankind received Life, and 
Soul, and Underſtanding immediately from God, and was made in the Image of 
God, and the like, are Notions which occur very frequently as a common Do- 
arine among ancient Authors. And upon this Foundation Saint Paul does not 
ſcruple to argue even with the Athenian Philoſophers, and to condemn the com- 
mon Practice of Idolatry by it: * God that made the World and all Things there- 
in, and hath made of one Blood all Nations of Men, for to dwell on all the 
Face of the Earth, and hath determined the Times' before appointed, and the 
Bounds of their Habitation, that they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply my might 


feel after him and find him, though be be not far from every one of us: For in 


him we live, and move, and have our Being, as certain alſo of your own Poets 
have ſaid, For we are his Offspring ; for which reaſon, we ought not to thenk, 
that the Deity is like Gold, or Silver, or Stone graven by human Art. All theſo 
are much below the Nature of Man, and much more below the Nature of him 
who is the Original of all Things, and of whom Man; is but the Image or Off- 

ſpring. This was a Doctrine of which they could not but have ſome Knowledge 
before, though Jeſus and the e. were ming new and ſtrange to 


them. 


4. Tunis is farther confirmed by the general Practice of almoſt all Nations, of 


deducing their firſt Original from ſome God, to whom they gave ſpecial Honour: 


For it being a current Tradition among them * chat Mankind was. from a 4 


© Ariftot. de Cal, lib. 1. cap. 10. d Ari of. Metagh. lib. I. "ow 3. | 
e Aquam dixit (Tha/es) eſſe initium rerum; eum autem eam Meder quæ ex aqui cunBia ingen. Cie. de 
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and they themſelves being, by Length of Time and Want of Letters, become ig- Lenk. 
norant of the Manner and Circumſtances of their own firſt planting in ſuch a-Sz = u. 
articular Country, were apt to fancy ſomething like the Original of Mankind to VI. 
long particularly to themſelves, and to aſcribe it to ſome particular God, after 


that Kind of Idolatry had taken place in the World: juſt as later Nations have 
taken a Fancy to derive their Original from Trojans, or ſome other People, which 
they think very ancient in Hiſtory; after they have loſt the true Account of their 
own real Anceſtors, Again, | 

5. IT is evident, that, as all Men generally believed one Supreme God, the firſt 
Maker and Father of all Things, whom the Poets call > The Father of Gods and 
Men; ſo they were univerſally perſuaded, that under him, and above Mankind, 
were divers other Degrees of intermediate Beings, to which they gave the Name 
of Gods, who were under the Government of the Supreme King of the Univerſe. 
As Ariſtotle ſays, All Men are perſuaded, that theſe Gods are under Kingly Govern- 
ment, becauſe many of themſelves now, and others anciently were ſo governed. And 
as Men are wont to aſcribe to themſelves a Likeneſs to the Gods, as in their Tmage, 


fo alſo in their Manner of living, And that theſe inferior Gods derived their Being 
and all their Power from the Supreme God, and that they were his Meſſengers 


(or Angels) and that ſome of them did frequently appear to and converſe with 
Men upon ſpecial Occaſions, and that God had divers Ways of communicating | 
his Will by them, and that they did from him frequently communicate the Know- 
ledge of future Events to Men; are general Opinions, ſo obvious to any one that 
reads the ancient Heathen Writers, that they need not be inſiſted on. And yet it 
is hardly conceivable, how ſuch Opinions ſhould ſo univerſally poſſeſs Mankind, 
if the Ground of them had not been evidently ſhewn to the firſt Men, and ſo 


from them derived down by Tradition: for it is certain, that they were generally 


believed, even when there were hardly any real preſent Facts to ſupport the Credit 

of them, DES 5 9.49 r | 
6. Thar Mankind was originally in a more innocent and more happy State 

than now it is; and that the Souls of Men ſhall live in a Future State ;- that good 


Men ſhall be happy, and wicked Men miſerable ; that Mankind all, excepting a 
very few, were once deſtroyed by a Deluge of Water, for their great Wickedneſs ; 


and that the Earth ſhall at laſt be deſtroyed by a Conflagration ; with divers other 
Opinions of like Nature, not eafily drawn from any Obſervation obvious to Senſe, 
which are frequently to be met withal as vulgar Opinions in the Writings of the 


Ancients, may well be aſcribed to the ſame Cauſe, rather than to any Reaſonings 
of Men ; becauſe it is plain, that when Length of Time, and the Mixture of 
Fable and idle Superſtition, had ſo defaced the Simplicity of the primitive Tradi- 


tion about divers of them, that the Belief of them begun to be worn out, the 


Philoſophers, who pretended to aſſert them upon Grounds of Reaſon, were able 


to make but few Converts: For though the Grounds they went upon were good 


in themſelves, yet, being above vulgar Apprehenſions, they had but little Effect, 


either in ſupporting or retrieving the ancient Doctrine, oo 

7. LasTLy, there are ſeveral practical Inſtitutions relating to Religious Wor- 
ſhip, and deſigned 'to keep up the Senſe of God and his Providence; both genetal 
and particular in the Minds of Men, which have generally prevailed in the 


World, ſuch as, the offering of Sacrifices, both propitiatory and euchariſtical ; 
the offering of Firſt Fruits and Tythes; the ſetting apart of particular Perſons to 


miniſter in Things pertaining to God; the appointing of Feſtivals, making of 
Vows, invocating the Deity in ſolemn Appeals or Oaths, and confulting him by 
nr ¾q œ ꝓ—-Ä , fe 
Tusk and divers other general Uſages, ſome of ' which cannot be accounted 

ming as much as if they had been the Reſult of Nature 
and Reaſon (and ſore perhaps more than if they had been only ſuch) do plainly 
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Leng. imply, that there was at firſt ſome one common Original from whence they were 
Se rm. derived. And though long Tract of Time, and tranſplanting into divers Countries, 
VI. ſeparate or contrary Intereſts of different Families or contending Nations, Mens 
Aptneſs to miſtake one another, the Love of Novelty and Change, the particular 
| Deſigns of crafty Men, and many other Reaſons, muſt needs have greatly altered 
and corrupted the firſt Inſtitution, or moſt primitive Doctrine of Religion and the 
Worſhip of God; yet ſtill there were ſuch viſible Remains of it ſcattered up and 
down in every Nation, as, being compared with one another, would evidently diſ- 
cover, that they all at firſt ſprung from one common Root, and that Mankind in 
the Beginning was inſtructed by one common Maſter. ; 
Tris Matter might be in ſome Meaſure confirmed by divers Uſages, Cuſtoms ® 
and Opinions of a civil, and others of an indifferent Nature, which have generally 3 
obtained in moſt Nations of the World, and yet have either but very litile or no 
Foundation in Nature, beſides ancient and univerſal Practice, or tacit Agreement to 
| follow what was once begun. Of this Kind, ſome have taken Notice of the Man- 
ner of counting by Decades ; which, though it have a manifeſt Convenience, 
making it fit to be continued and farther improved, yet it may be doubted, whe- 
ther there be any Thing in Nature leading directly to it, ſince other Ways have alſo 
been traditionally followed, though not ſo univerſally : The general Agreement in 
the ancient Number and Order, and, near upon, in the ſame Names of Letters: 
The Compoſition of Days into Weeks, or Hebdomad, of which the Reaſon, fetch'd 
from the ſeven Planets, ſeems to be an Invention of Idolaters, long after the Thin 2 
itſelf was ſettled in Practice, but the true Reaſon of it loſt: Some Circumſtances 
relating to Marriage and Affinity, and to Funerals, and a decent Interment, and 
the like, which I ſhall not inſiſt upon. I ſhall but juſt mention one Thing more 
of this Kind, of which I think neither any Account can be given from the Nature 
of the Thing, nor any Inſtance to contradict the Univerſality of its prevailing, and 
| that is, the Reſpect or Preference given to the Right Hand above the Left, which 
= as there can be no ſatisfactory Reaſon given for it, beſides the Uſage of the firſt 
| Men, ſo there being neither Intereſt nor Convenience to induce Men to change 
it, I make no queſtion but it will always continue. 

Now the Reſult of all that I have ſaid, under this Head, of one original In- 
ſtruction, derived into the ſeveral Ages and Nations of Men by Tradition, is this, 
That though all Tradition, by Length of Time and Depravation of Manners, be 
liable to great Variation and Corruption, yet where there appears ſomething in 
it that has always continued in Subſtance the ſame, notwithſtanding all the Mix- 
tures and Additions which Time and the corrupt Manners of Men have made to 
it, there we may juſtly ſuppoſe, that the firſt Foundation of it, which has ſo con- 
tinued, was laid in Truth: And applying this to the fundamental principles of 
Religion, we may well conclude them to be true. And this Ground both Pato 
and Tully, and other eminent heathen Authors frequently inſiſt upon. But then, if 
ſome of the Things abovementioned be compared with the firſt Records of our 
Religion, which juſtly pretend to be the moſt ancient Writings in the World, the 

Argument will receive much greater Strength. And it has accordingly been largely 
treated of to very good Purpoſe by divers excellent Authors, and particularly by 
Biſhop wille, in his Origines Sacre. I proceed now to mention, 
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Secondiy, The ſecond Way by which this univerſal Belief of the firſt 88 
of Religion, and more eſpecially of the Being of God, may, in ſome Meaſure, 
ariſe, and that is from the natural Frame and Make of Man s Mind , diſpoſing bun 
clearly to apprehend the Truth and Certainty of it upon the firſt propoſing. I do 
not here intend to enter into the Controverſy about innate Ideas, or whether our 
Idea of God be innate. Only I muſt obſerve, that, there are ſome Truths ſo very 
obvious to the Mind of Man, upon his firſt turning his Thoughts towards them, 
that he cannot, without Violence to his own Mind, refuſe his aſſent to them. And 
theſe coming fo readily to be embraced by all Men, without any previous Rea- 
ſonings, or any obſeryable Deductions of one Concluſion from another, in the 
Way of Argument, have made ſome Men believe them innate. And that the No- 

tion 


* 
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tion of God is of the ſame Kind with thoſe other Truths, which are thus fancied Leng. 
by ſome to be originally in the Mind, we have the plain Confeſſion of that Sect S E UN. 
of Philoſophers, who would very willingly have argued againſt any Being of God VI. 
at all, if they could, I mean the Diſciples of Epicurus; whoſe Argument is thus 
; repreſented by Tully, in the Perſon of Velleius, (as I formerly obſerved, Sermon the 
IV) That fince the Opinion is founded not upon any Inflitution, or Cuſtom, or Law, 
b and yet all to a Man agree in it : We muſt of Neceſſity believe that there are 
Gods, becauſe we have implanted, or rather innate Notions of them, And what the 
Nature of all Men agrees in muſt neceſſarily be true: The Exiſtence of God mu? 
1 therefore be acknowledged, 
| I wiLL not undertake entirely to vindicate this Argument, in the Manner eſpe- 
3 cially as the Epicureane made Uſe of it. All that I would infer from it, is this, 
* F that the Thing was ſo obvious to their Minds, that they could not well either avoid 
N or deny it; and they knew not well how to account for it otherwiſe than by ſup- 
poſing it innate, But now, though we do not ſuppoſe the Notion of God to be 
innate, in this ſtrict Senſe, yet if every Man be naturally diſpoſed to receive it, as 
ſoon as it is propoſed to his Underſtanding, if it break in upon his Mind as ſoon as 
he comes to the Exerciſe of his Reaſon, like Light to the Eyes, as ſoon as the 
are open and capable of admiring it, * as ſome ancient Authors have expreſs'd the 
Nature of it, then it may juſtly be called natural to the Mind of Man, And that 
it really is ſo, we have this plain Evidence, that it is, in Fact, more difficult for 
a Man to diveſt himſelf wholly of this Belief, and to ſubdue all the Apprehenſions 
of it, than it is to conquer any other of thoſe common Inclinations or Averſions 
which no Man ſcruples to call natural. +5 55 
TuRRE are two Things, I know, which are by ſome Thought to be conſider- 
able Objections again this Notion of God's Exiſtence being ſo natural or evident 
to the Mind of Man as is pretended. One is, that there are in the World ſome 
Nations of Men which have no Notions of God or Religion at all. And the other 
is, the great Wickedneſs of ſo many Men, who live ſo directly contrary to all Senſe 
of God, that they cannot be conceived to have any natural Perſuaſion of his Be- 
ing. But now I think neither of theſe Objections, if fairly conſidered, are of any 
great Moment. For, JE 
1. Ir we ſhould grant that there are ſome Clans of Men, as the Hottentots for 
Inſtance, or ſome ſuch like People, who are ſo far ſunk into Brutality, that there 
appears little or no Sign of any Notion of a God or Religion among them, how 
will this prove, that the Notion of God is not natural to 7 reaſonable Mind? Since 
it is evident, that they are as void of all other reaſonable Notions, which Men 
ſeldom ſcruple to call natural in this Senſe; and it would be hard to make ſuch 
Creatures the Standard of human Nature, who have ſo little of it, beſides ſome- 
thing of the outward Form. But as little Service as the granting or ſuppoſing this 
Want of all Signs of Religion, in ſome People, will do, towards proving the No- 
| tion of a God not to be natural to Mankind; yet there is no Occaſion to grant 
B even this; becauſe, by the moſt exact Accounts taken from thoſe who lived upon the 
| Spot with theſe Hottentots, and had beſt Opportunity of knowing their Cuſtoms, 
they do ſometimes pray to a Being that dwells above, and offer Sacrifice of Milk, 
and the beſt Things they have, with Eyes lifted up to Heaven. And even thoſe 
Travellers who had not ſo long Opportunity of obſerving thus much among them, 
yet allow, that they have ſome ſhew of religious Rejoycing at the New and Full 
Moon. ' Now theſe People are by all allowed to be the moſt degenerate of the 
= human Species, and to have ſurvived the common Inſtincts of Humanity: [See 
. Ovington's Voyage to Surat, p. 498.] And therefore, as to what ſome have at- 
# firmed of ſeveral other People in different Corners of America, that have been 
without any Notion or Belief of God, we have ſtill leſs Reaſon to give any Credit 
to it. Thoſe who make ſuch Relations concerning them, having either been their 
mortal Enemies, who have faid the very worſt Things they could think of, to 
excuſe their own inhuman Cruelty towards them ; or elſe mere Strangers among 
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Leng. them, utterly ignorant both of their Language and Cuſtoms, and not very inqui- 
Sx x M. ſitive into any Thing beſides their Gold, or other Treaſure, but what appeared at 
VI. firſt : And ſuch Perſons not finding any Signs of fuch Religion or Superſtition, 
as themſelves had been uſed to, preſently concluded they had none. And ſhould 
fuch Sort, either of prejudiced? or incurious Travellers, come into ſome Parts, of 

even the beſt Countries of Europe, where they underſtood as little, and did not hap- 

pen to ſee any other religious Worſhip, they might, perhaps, be apt to make the © | 

very ſame Relation of them. 4 

Bur it is certain, that both the firſt Diſcoverers of thoſe Places, who went | 
with leſs Prejudice, and the moſt underſtanding Perſons ſince, who have been con- 
verſant among them, and examined them moſt narrowly, do agree, that they all 

own a God, or ſupreme good Being, though they have very different Notions of 
his Perfections, and of the Manner of worſhipping him; and that moſt of them 
alſo believe a future State, in which the Conditions of good and bad Men will be 

very different!, 

2. As to the Wickedneſs of ſuch Numbers of Men in all Countries, who live 
in Contradiction to any firm and certain Belief of a God, which is urged as an Ar- 
gument, that the Notion of him is not ſo natural as is pretended, I think it ma 
be truly replied, that Men's thus holding the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, is rather 

an Evidence, that fome Notion of that Truth is natural. For if they, whoſe 
Practice makes it their Intereſt that there ſhould be no God, and who are forced 
to labour hard, to ſhut their Eyes againſt all the Conſequences of believing, can 
yet ſeldom be able to bring themſelves to hold out in denying him; tis a Sign the 
Light ſtrikes ſtrong upon them, even while they ſeek to ſhut it out: The. Notion is ſo 
natural that they cannot get rid of it, but that it will be returning upon them, let 
them do what they can to prevent it; inſomuch, that they find out the moſt ab- 
ſurd Ways of corrupting the natural Notion of God by Superſtition, becauſe they 
cannot quite diſcard it; and yet are unwilling to part with the Pleaſures of Sin, 
as they ought, if they would purſue the juſt Conſequences of it. I cannot, indeed, 
call theſe Men properly Believers in a religious Senſe, but they are certainly in the 
Number of thoſe who profeſs to know God, though in Works they deny him: 
And they ſhew how difficult it is to oppoſe, and how extravagant and unreaſon- 
able to deny a Truth, which our own Nature will every Day remind us of. It 
is like going againſt a natural Inſtinct, which to all other Creatures is eſteemed a 
certain Guide, And if we would be led by this Judgment of Nature, which the 
Conſent of all Ages has, in Effect, vouched to be ſuch, we need not fear miſtaking, 
if we determine Man to be naturally a religious as well as reaſonable Creature. 


* 
— 


1 See this Matter made out from good Anthority by Biſhop Stillingfleet, in his new Part of his Orig. Sacr. book 1. chap. 
I. Peg. 73. ** 2 
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| SERMON VI 
Preached OFober the 7th, 1717. 


„ 
n — 


ROM. i. 19, 20, 21. 


Becauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God 
hath ſhewed it unto them: 

For the inoiſible Things of Him, from the Creation of the World, are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even His 
eternal Power and Godhead ; fo that they are without Excuſe. 

Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful, &c, bY 


HERE are, as I hinted in my laſt Diſcourſe, two Things evidently aſ- Leng. 
ſerted by the Apoſtle, in theſe Words, which are both of them di- 5, NMH. 

realy contrary to thoſe Pretences, with which atheiſtical Men endeavour VII. 
to ſkreen themſelves from the Terrors of Religion: 


Ons is, That God has, from the Beginning of the World, given ſufficient Ma- 
nifeftations of his own eternal Power and Godhead to Mankind, by his Works, or by 
what he has plainly done, and ſtill continues to do in the World: 

Tux other is, That Men having ſufficient Means of knowing God, if they either 
diſown, or take no Notice of his Being; if they neither glorify him as God, nor 
ſhew any Gratitude towards him, they become thereby utterly inexcuſable, and will 
therefore certainly fall under his juſt Indignation for their Neglect of him. 


Tus firſt of theſe Aſſertions is what I am now upon ; and have, in ſome Part, 
before ſpoken to ; in ſhewing upon what Foundation the general Belief or Per- 
. ſuaſion of the Being of God is built, or from what Original it proceeds. 


Two Grounds of this J have already conſidered, vig. 


Firſt, Sou common Inſtruction at the firſt, conveyed down from one to ano- 
TT ther, from the very Beginning of Mankind, and by that Means derived into the ſe- 
F veral Ages and Nations of Men : And, | 
LJ Secondly, TRE natural Frame or Make of every Man's Mind, diſpoſing him 
clearly to apprehend the Truth and Certainty of it, upon the firſt propoſing. 


Anp from theſe two impartially conſidered, I hope it will appear that ſo uni- 
verſal a Conſent of Mankind ought not to be deſpiſed as a Thing ill grounded ; 
but that we may juſtly reckon it, (as Tully calls it, A Law of Nature: Not an 
uncertain Opinion founded upon Fiction, but one of thoſe Judgments or Determi- 


* Cic. Tuſe,, 1 cap. 13. . 
Nations 
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Leng. nations of Nature b which cannot be deſtroyed but confirmed by Length of Time 
SER M. and Obſervation of the Nature of Things. I proceed therefore to the | 


Third Ground of this univerſal ,Rerſuaſion of the Being of, God, vis. The 
common principle of Reaſon deducing this, as a plain and neceſſary Conſequence 
or Conclufion from the Obſervation of thoſe viſible Effects of Power, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, which are obvious to every conſiderate Man, who will but attend 
to them. 

J po not ſuppoſe, that this is the Way by which the Generality of Men firſt 
come to their Notion of a Deity, for that 1s certainly to be attributed rather to the 
two foregoing Grounds. But that which confirms and improves this Notion, in 
thoſe that are already prepoſſeſſed with it by Tradition, or the natural working 
of their own Mind, that which gives them entire Satisfaction about the Truth 
and Certainty of it, when any Doubts ariſe about thoſe former Impreſſions, is the 
ſerious Conſideration of the mighty Works of Providence, which they cannot help 
obſerving when they turn their Eyes towards the viſible World. To this Purpoſe 
Tully, in the Perſon of Balbus, commends an Obſervation of Ar:i/tofle's ©, which 
is to this Effect: Suppoſe, ſays he, there were ſome Men who had always lived un- 


der Ground, though in convenient and noble Apartments, finely adorned and fur- 


niſhed with all ſuch Accomodations as tend to make the Life of Man eaſy in ſuch a 
Condition; but yet had never at any Time come from under the Earth, but had 
only heard of a Deity, or Divine Power, by Report: Now ſuppoſe that theſe ſame 


ſubterraneous Men ſhould ſome Time after, by the opening of the Earth, come out of 


their hidden Regions into this habitable World, and be ſurprized with a clear View 
of the Earth, and the Sea, and the Heavens, and ſhould obſerve the Vaſtneſs of the 
Clouds, and the Force of Winds; and ſeeing the Sun, ſhould confider its Magni- 
tude, Splendour and prodigious Influence; how it makes Day, by diffuſing its Light 
through the whole Heaven : And when the Night ſhades the Earth, imagine them to 
behold the <ohole Heaven adorned with Stars of different Magnitudes, and the 


various Phaſes of the Moon, and to obſerve the conſtant, regular, and perpetual 
Motion of all the heavenly Bodies: When they have ſeen and conſidered all theſe 


Things, they would undoubtedly conclude, that there is a Deity, and that all theſe 
great and ſtupendious Things are his Workmanſhip, Thus, in the Opinion of 
Ariſtotle, this would be a very natural way of arguing. And he is by no Means ſin- 


gular in his Judgment of the Matter; fince all other, even heathen Writers, both 


before and after him, who have in earneſt endeavoured to perſuade Men of the Be- 
ing of a God and a Providence, have ever looked upon this as a very convincing 
Argument : And Tully particularly, from whom we have the forementioned Pat- 
ſage of Ariſtotle, is very copious upon this Subject, where he deſignedly treats of 
it in the Perſon of a Stoic, and thinks that“ Ph:Joſophers, what rude Appre- 


henſions ſoever they might have upon the firſt imperfect View of the World, yet when 


they come to obſerve the determinate and uniform Motions of it, and how all 
are governed by ſtated Laws, in unchangeable Order and conſtant Regularity, 
ought to underſtand that there is not only ſome under ſtanding Inhabitant in this 
heavenly and divine Fabrick, but alſo a Ruler, Governor, and Architect, of fo 

reat and admirable a Work, And he ſays, that they are ſo far from being wor- 
thy of the Character of Philoſophers, that hey do not deſerve the Name of Men, 
(or rational Creatures) who, when they ſee the conſtant Motion of the Heavens, and 


the eſtabliſhed Order of the Stars, and all J hings /o correſponding with and depend- 


b Opinionum commenta delet dies, naturz judicia confirmat. Balb. apud Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. cap. 2. 

© Preclar ergo Ariſtoteles, fi eſſent, inquit, qui ſub terra ſemper habitaviſlent, &c. Vide Cicer. de Nat. Dear. 
lib. 2. cap. | 
3 Sie Phloſophi debuerunt ſi forte eos primus aſpectus mundi conturbaverat, poſtea cùm vidiſſent motus ejus 
finitos & æquabiles, omniaque ratis ordinibus moderata, immutabilique conſtantia, intelligere ineſſe aliquem non ſo- 
lum habitatorem in hac cœleſti ac divini Domo, ſed etiam rectorem, moderatorem & tanquam architectum tanti ope- 
ris, tantique muneris. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. cap. 35. | 
_ © Quis enim hunc hominem dixerit, qui, cùm tam certos cœli motus, tam ratos aſtrorum ordines, tamque omnia 

inter ſe connexa & apta viderit, neget in his ullam eſſe rationem; eaque caſu fieri dicat quæ, quanto eonſilio gerantur, 

nullo conſilio aſſequi poſſumus? . cap. 38. . 2 
ing 
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ing upon each other in ſuch an admirable Harmony, ſhould yet deny that there is Leng. 
Reaſon and wiſe Deſign in them; or ſhould imagine that ſuch great Things SER u. 


were made by Chance, which ſhew a Wiſdom ſo vaſtly ſuperior to all that we can 


exert in the Diſcovery of them. And in divers other Places of his Writings, where A 


he mentions this occaſionally, as his own Argument, he inſiſts upon it as what 
no Man of common Senle can reaſonably contradict fo And, indeed, when the 
Queſtion is, Whether all Things exiſt in ſuch a Manner as they do, by mere Chance, 
or by virtue of a ſuperintending Mind, infinitely wiſe and good and powerful, the 
proper Way of determining it is to appeal to the Things themſelves, and to ſee 
what Characters of Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power they evidently bear; and if the 
more curiouſly we ſearch into them, and the more attentively we obſerve them, we 
find theſe Marks and Signatures ſtill more and clearer in every one of them, it muſt 
needs ſo much the more weaken all our Suſpicions of Chance having any Hand 
in them, and ſo much more confirm our Belief or Opinion of a wiſe and good and 
powerful Being preſiding over them, and direCting all their Motions. s When we 
ſee any fine Piece of Movement, as a Sphere or a Clock, or any other curious Ma- 
chine, we make no Scruple to ſay, that it is the Work of Reaſon and Art, though 
we ſee not the Artiſt: And when we behold the admirable Motions of the heavenly 
Bodies, of which all other Movements are but a faint Copy, and conſider with what 
Regularity and Uniformity their conſtant Revolutions are performed, through ſa 
many Ages, without any Miſtake or Failure, without any Diſorder or Impediment 
to each other, notwithſtanding their vaſt Bulk, and prodigious Swiftneſs ; can we 
doubt, whether they be contrived, governed and directed, by a moſt excellent and 
divine Reaſon ? And as this will naturally excite our Admiration of that Supreme 
Being, whoſe Power and Wiſdom manages all Things; ſo in Reaſon it ought to 
create in us the higheſt Veneration for him, and the ſtrongeſt Senſe of Gratitude 
towards him, when we are made Partakers of ſo much Good from theſe Warks 
of his. It is therefore with good Reaſon that the Apoſtle (here in the Text) lays 
{o great Streſs upon this Argument from the Frame of the World; and declares 
thoſe Men, in the mere Light of Nature inexcuſable, who having ſuch Means of 


| knowing God, yet did not glorify him as God, nor ſhewed themſelves thankful to 


him; becauſe, by their own Confeſſion, every Part of the Creation proclaims a 
Wiſdom and Power in its Author, ſo much above all poſſible Productions of 
Chance, that it infinitely exceeds, even the moſt exalted human Underſtanding, 
perfectly to comprehend it. And by the like Confeſſion, h all the Parts of the 
World are ſo well conſtituted that they could neither be more convenient for .Uſe, 


nor more beautiful for Shew than they are. And therefore ſome of them have 


owned, i that he ought not to be counted for a Man who is not moved to Gratitude 
by the beautiful Order of the Stars, by the pleaſing Viciſſitude of Day and Night, 


by the grateful Mixture and Contemperation of the Seaſons, and by all thoſe Things 


which are ſo bountifully produced for our Uſe and Benefit. So that this Argument 
drawn from the Order of the World, and the ſeveral Parts of it, does, to the 
common Apprehenſion of Mankind, not merely prove the Being of a God, but 
likewiſe ſhews what Kind of Being he is by demonſtrating theſe his principal At- 
tributes of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which are the Foundation of all natu- 
ral Religion; the Want or Abuſe of which the Apoſtle ſo ſeverely charges upon 
the Heathen World in this Chapter, And the due Improvement of this Argu- 


ment, is a proper Employment for the Minds of all ſpeculative Men, who are in- 
quiſitive into the Works of Nature which are a Subject that will never be ex- 


hauſted, but the more they are ſearched into, the greater Matter they will al- 


; Quid eſt enim verius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtultè arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet in- 


eſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet ? aut ea, quæ vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 


4. 2. de Legg. 


s An cum machinatione quadam moveri aliquid videmus, ut ſphzram, ut horas, ut alia permulta ; non dubitamus 
quin illa opera fint rationis ? chm autem impetum cceli, &c. Cic. de N. D. lib. 2. c. 38. 3 
b Quod fi omnes mundi partes ita conſtitutæ ſunt, ut neque ad uſum meliores potuerint eſſe, neque ad ſpeciem 
pulchriores, videamus utrùm ea fortuita ſint, &c. Cic. de Nat. D. I. 2. cap. 34. 
Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum noctiumqus viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea 
quæ gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hunc hominem omnino numerare qui decet ? Cic. de 
. J. 2. | 
Vor. III. R ways 
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Leng. ways gradually afford for Admiration and Praiſe of the infinite Perfections of their 
Sx x Mm. Author. 5 5 FRET Yr | | 
VII. Bor becauſe my intended Method will not allow me to purſue this Argument 
SY Var large, through all the ſeveral Branches of it, there being no Part of the Crea- 
tion which does not, when viewed in a proper Light, afford ample Matter for the 
Proof and Illuſtration of a divine Wiſdom preſiding over it; and becauſe there 

are already many excellent Treatiſes upon this Subject, made by Perſons of great 
Ability in natural and experimental Knowledge, which, no doubt, will be con- 
ſtantly encreaſing; I ſhall, at preſent, chuſe to mention only ſome ſuch general 
Conſiderations as may be moſt eaſily applied to thoſe Obſervations which almoſt 

any Man of common Capacity, with a moderate Attention, may make for himſelf. 

Now if we conſider, either the ſtupendous Magnitude and Extent of the whole 
Creation; or the prodigious Number and Variety of Creatures contained in it; 

or the exquiſite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral Parts of which they conſiſt ; or the 
Beauty, Order and Regularity of every diſtinct Species; or the harmonious Cor- 
reſpondence of each Part of Nature to the other, even in the inanimate Part of 

the World; or if we contemplate the curious Structure of ſo many vaſtly different 
Sorts of Animals, and how exactly they are all fitted to their ſeveral States and 
Conditions of Life, and what Proviſion is made for the Preſervation and Continu- 

ance of their ſeveral Kinds ; or, laſtly, if we confider Man, the principal Inhabitant 
of this viſible Part of the World, which falls moſt within our Notice, we ſhall 
evidently perceive ſuch manifeſt Tokens of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
as cannot be aſcribed to any Thing but a Providence, or a Mind, infinitely perfect 
in all theſe Attributes. | N b 


1. Ir we conſider the amaz ing Magnitude and Extent of the whole Creation, it 
gives us a Notion of Power incomprehenfible in the Production and Preſervation 
of it. We cannot ſay, indeed, that the Creation is, properly and ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, infinite, or without all poſſible Bounds, but only that the Limits of it are to 
us, or perhaps to any created Mind, unſearchable. Its Extent is beyond all the 
Power of Sight which we have or can have from the Aſſiſtance of the beſt Tele- 
ſcopes. The Diſtance from the Earth to the Sun is prodigiouſly greater than per- 
haps any Man, who is not ſomething acquainted with aſtronomical Speculations, 

would eaſily conceive k. And yet, how vaſt ſoever this Diſtance is, it is very incon- 
fiderable in Compariſon of the Diſtance of the fix d Stars, which are viſible to our 
naked Eye; and yet more ſo in Compariſon of thoſe which are ſo remote as not 
to be ſeen without the beſt Glaſſes : And how many more there may be, which by 
Reaſon of their vaſtly greater Diſtance are inviſible, we cannot gueſs, though we 
have Reaſon to believe them to be an inconceivable Number. And theſe being all 
ſuppoſed like Suns to ſo many ſeveral Syſtems of other Planets attending them, 
muſt require ſuch an immenſe Space for their ſeveral Revolutions, without inter- 
fering with one another, as is almoſt beyond all human Conception to imagine. 
2. Ir we conſider the prodigious Number and Variety of Creatures contained in 
this immenſe Space, it ſhews a Wiſdom and Contrivance equal to that infinite 
Power which produced them. If we view only this Earth, with which we are beſt 
acquainted, as having the neareft Means of knowing it, which is but a Point, as it 
were, in Compariſon of the Univerſe, what an amazing Variety does it afford us? 
Under the Earth, how many Kinds of Foſſils, Stones, Gems, Minerals, Metals? 
Upon the Surface what an incredible Number of Vegetables, Trees, Plants, Shrubs, 
Graſſes, with their ſeveral diftin& Seeds, Leaves, Flowers and Fruits? Upon the 
Earth, in the Water, and in the Air, how many Thouſand Sorts or Tribes of 
Animals of different Bulk and Figure, Beaſts, Reptils, Birds and Inſects? And if 
the various Kinds are ſo many, how numberleſs are the Individuals of each Kind? 
It might alſo be obſerved, that there is a wonderful Variety among the Individuals 
themſelves of the fame Species, Even in ſeveral Nations of Mankind only there is 
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ſuch an incredible Diverſity, as to Colour, Statute, Language, and the like, as made Long. 


even! Pliny himſelf ſay, that the Power and Majeſty of Nature, in every particular Ss R M. 
Inſtance, is beyond all Belief to a Man that only conſiders ſome Parts, and has not VII. 


imitable Variety in the Faces of Men, of which not one of ſo many Thouſands 18 
ſo like another as not to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. If we extend our Views and 
Thoughts farther, and conſider that the Number of fixed Stars, eſpecially ſince 
the Improvement of Teleſcopes, is not ſo much as pretended to be gueſſed at; and 
that the Plancts about them may be repleniſhed with Creatures both animate and 
inanimate, as different in Kind, as they are diſtant in Place, from thoſe with which 
we are acquainted, is very probable; and there may be as many more Kinds of 
them, and as many more Individuals of each Kind as the Places they are lodged 
in will contain : What an aſtoniſhing Multiplication of their Numbers and Va- 
riety will this then amount to? Tis here the Exceſs of Power and Wiſdom, fo in- 
finitely beyond our Capacity, and not the Want of it, which dazzles our Under- 
ſtanding ; as the exceſſive Light of the Sun blinds our Eyes. But, _ 

3. On the other Hand, if we pry into the exquiſite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral 
Parts of which each diſtinct Creature, either animate or inanimate, is compoſed, 


| this will {till heighten our Admiration of the infinite Skill of the Artificer who 


framed then. There are Millions of entire and perfect Animals, endued with Life 
and Motion, fo very ſmall that they cannot eafily be diſcerned by the naked Eye; 
which yet, by the help of Microſcopes, are diſcovered to have their ſeveral organi- 
cal Parts as curiouſly framed and fitted to their ſeveral Motions and Uſes, as thoſe 
of a much larger Size: And how ſurprizingly ſmall muſt thoſe Parts be, ſingly 


taken, when a compounded Body, made up of ſo great Number, is hardly big 


enough to be viſible ? The like may be ſaid for the fine Texture of the minute 


Parts of larger Animals, and even of Plants and all other diſtin& Kinds of Vege- 


tables, of which the firſt Stamina are fo ſmall as to be imperceptible to our unaſ- 
fiſted Senſes. And even the more ſimple and ſeemingly leſs compounded Bodies, 
of how infinitely ſmall Particles do they conſiſt? Who can by his Senſes diſcover 
the Figure of the conſtituent Parts of Fluids, which yet are not fo cloſely united 


but that there is much Vacuity between them ? Who can diſcern the Texture of 
the Parts of Water, which makes it ſo difficult to be compreſſed by any human 
Force ? Or, who ever ſaw the Figure of the Particles of Air or Wind? Which, 
though compreſſible, yet how great is their Force of Reſiſtance? So that the Mini- 


ma Nature are as much beyond our Capacities to diſcover, as the Magnitude of 
the Univerſe. What an infinite Wiſdom then muſt it be, how intenſe as well as 


extenſive, which at once ſo intimately reaches, and ſo accurately manages both 


theſe Extremes ? For. _ 1 A 
4. Ir we conſider the Beauty, Order and Regularity of every diſtin& Species of 


Things, the Accuracy of the divine Artificer will ſtill farther appear. Though 
the Number of his Works be ſo incomprehenſibly great, and their Kinds fo various, 


yet each of them ſingly is directed, performed and finiſhed with as much Skill and 


Exactneſs as if it were the only Thing attended to. Every one of the Particulars 


is wrought with more Art and Curiofity than any human Artiſt, though he were 
to ſpend all his Time and Pains upon it, can attain to imitate, What our bleſſed 
Saviour ſays of the Flowers of the Field, that even Solomon in all his Glory was 


not arrayed like one of theſe, is no hyperbolical Expreſſion, The moſt curious po- | 


liſhing, gilding or painting of human Art, cannot vye with that of ſome ſmall In- 
ſes, Seeds ind Flowers. An excellent Author, well {killed in thefe Matters, has 
told us, that * he Obſervations which have been made in theſe latter Times, by the 
help of the Miſcroſcope, diſcover a vaſt Difference between natural and artificial 
Things, Whatever is natural and beheld through that, appears exquiſitely formed and 


Naturæ vero rerum vis atque majeſtas in omnibus momentis fide caret ; fi quis modò partes, ejus ac non totam 
complectatur Animo. Plin. Wet. Hiſl. lib. 7. cap. r. . ih | 

am in facie, yultuque-noſtro, cm fint decem, aut paulò plura membra, nullas duas in tot millibus hom inum 
indiſcretas F exiſtere: Quod ars nulla in paucis numero præſtet affectando. Pes; . 

p. Wilkins off Nat. Rel. lib. 1. ch. 6. OY 
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adorned 


a View of the Whole in his Mind. And a little after, he inſtances in that = in. 
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'Leng. adorned with all imaginable Elegancy and Beauty. There are ſuch inimitable 


SEA M. Gildings and Embroideries in the ſmalleſt Seeds of Plants, but eſpecially in the 


Parts of Animals, in the Head or Eye of a ſmall Fly; ſuch Accuracy, Order, 
and Symmetry in the Frame of the moſt minute Creatures, a Louſe, for example, 
or a Mite, as no Man were able to conceive without ſeeing of them: Whereas the 
moſt curious Works of Art, the ſharpeſt fineſt Needle doth appear as a blunt rough 
Bar of Iron coming from the Furnace or the Forge. The moſt accurate Engravings 
or Embeoſſments ſeem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed Works, as if they had been 
done by a Mattock or a Trowel : So vaſt a Difference is there between the Skull 0 
Nature, and the Rudeneſs and Imperfection of Art, Nor is the Order, Regularity, 
and Proportion, conſtantly obſerved in the ſeveral Parts of the viſible Creation, 
leſs to be admired than the Beauty and Elegance of each of them. That ſo many 
Degrees of Creatures, animate and inanimate, ſhould be always conſtantly kept 
in their proper Rank, ſo that they appear to be the ſame through all Genera- 
tions, notwithſtanding every thing is in ſome ſort of perpetual Motion, is utter] 
repugnant to the Nature of Chance; and muſt argue a wiſe Director, that orders 
all Things in Number, Weight, and Meaſure. Again, 
5. Tye harmonious Correſpondence of each Part of Nature to other, ſhews 
a comprehenſive Wiſdom, that has one entire View of all Things at once, ſuch a 
Skill as has no Occaſion to mend or new model one Part of its Work, to make 
it fit for another; but which makes both great and ſmall Parts anſwer one ano- 
ther ſo exactly, that notwithſtanding all the multifarious Motions, and Directions 
of Motion, in the World, there is no Diſorder or Diſturbance created thereby in 
the Whole; but every Part, and every Motion of that Part, is as well preſerved, 
as if all the reſt had been particularly defigned for that only. And though we 
can never be able to diſcover all the Uſes and Deſigns, for which every particular 
Part of the Creation was made, or to which it ſerves; yet from what we can 
_ diſcover, we may reaſonably conclude, that every Part has its Uſe in the whole, 
and that every Thing is wiſely ſuited to ſome excellent Purpoſe or other, though 
we cannot find it out. An unſkilful Man, that tranſiently looks upon ſome cu. 
ious Engine, conſiſting of many fine Parts and intricate Motions of great Variety, 
cannot readily diſcern to what Uſe every particular Wheel or Pin ſerves; yet if 
he ſees the general Uſe of the whole, he would be eſteemed a Fool indeed, if he 
ſhould immediately conclude, that this or that Part had no Uſe at all, becauſe. 
he could not preſently diſcover to what End it ſerved. So for us to pretend, to 
know all the Uſes for which every particular Part of the Creation was made, or 
to which it may be applied, is great Arrogance, proceeding from Want of Expe- 
rience: To think they were deſigned for no Uſe, is a Weakneſs eaſily confuted 
by thoſe who have more Skill: and to deny that Things were deſigned for thoſe 
Uſes, to which we ſee them always conſtantly anſwer, is as manifeſtly unreaſon- 
able, and argues very narrow Conceptions of the Divine Knowledge and Deſign ; 
as if he could not intend Things for the Uſes we do know, becauſe he deſigned 
them for more than we know: For this muſt be the Reſult of their Reaſonings, 
who forbid us to take notice of, or enquire after, final Cauſes. But many Rela- 
tions and Correſpondences of Things we can evidently fee, being more nearly 
concerned in them, and conſequently may know ſome of their obvious and ma- 
nifeſt Uſes for which they were made: As for inſtance, We can perceive a ma- 
nifeſt Fitneſs in the Organs of Senſation, of every Animal, to thoſe Objefs with 
which it has occaſion to converſe, and to the Medium, through which it is to 
perceive them, in ſuch a manner as conduces moſt to its Preſervation, Thus the 
Eye, and viſible Ohje&s, and Light, by which thoſe Objects are ſeen, have ſuch 
a mutual reſpe& to each other, that, if any one were wanting, the other would 
be imperfe& or uſeleſs. And the like may be ſaid of the Ear and Sounds, and 
the Undulation of Air by which thoſe Sounds are conveyed : And ſo for the other 
Senſes, and their reſpective Objects. And thus in every Part of Nature, which 
we have any tolerable acquaintance withal ; even from the vaſt heavenly Bodies, 
as the Sun, Moon, and Planets, down to the ſmalleſt Inſect upon our Earth, we 
may obſerve one Thing ſuited to another, with the moſt exact Congruity: So that 
We 
Fi 
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we may ſay, all Nature is but one mighty Work of one Almighty and All-wiſe Leng. 
Architect. & | SE RM. 


Bur then that there is a Goodneſs, as well as Wiſdom and Power, ſhewn in VII. 


the Formation of all Things, does more evidently appear from the Animal and —YV 


Rational Part of the World, from thoſe Things which, being endued with Senſa- 
tion, are thereby capable of Pleaſure and Satisfaction; as all the Creatures, which 
have animal Life, are in ſome degree: For they all rejoice in, and are well 


pleaſed with their Being. And therefore, 


6. Ir we contemplate the curious Structure of ſo many different Species of 
Animals, and obſerve how exactly they are all fitted in their very outward Make 
and Figure, as well as inward Diſpoſitions and Inſtin&s, to their ſeveral reſpective 


States and Conditions of Life; and what ſuitable Proviſion is made for their Sa- 


tisfaction, as well as for the Preſervation, Continuance, and Propagation of their 
ſeveral Kinds, we cannot eaſily forbear to admire the Bounty as well as Wiſdom 
of Providence appearing therein. I do not here deſign to enter upon an exact 


Deſcription, either of the various Kinds of Animals, or the particular Structure 
of all the ſeveral Parts of any one Animal, or ſo much as to ſhew the exquiſite 


Formation of any particular Part, much leſs all the ſeveral Uſes to which ſuch 
Parts are made to ſerve: Such particular Deſcriptions of Things require a long 


| Diſcourſe, and are much better apprehended by ocular Inſpection, than by any 
Diſcourſe whatever which can be made without it. I can only hint at a few of 


thoſe Things which are obvious and eaſy to be obſerved, but not to be accounted 
for without a ſuperintending Providence: Such, for Inſtance, is the Diſtinction 
of Sexes in all Animals (that being the Means by which the Species is continued) 
and the due Proportion of the Numbers of each Sex to the other, which has been 
conſtantly kept from the Beginning. This quite deſtroys all Suppoſition of ſpon- 
taneous or equivocal Generation, even in leſſer Animals; and ſhews the Abſurdity 
of imagining that any real Animal, and eſpecially Mankind, could ever be pro- 


duced by Chance, or a caſual Motion and Concourſe of Atoms of which they con- 
fiſt. For, not to inſiſt upon the exquiſite Formation of all the internal as well as 


external Parts of each Animal, in which we cannot obſerve any thing either ſu- 
perfluous or deficient, how is it poſſible, if they had ſprung out of the Earth 
like Muſhrooms, that ſo nice a Proportion of Sexes, ſhould be kept in their firſt 
Production, and that they ſhould by natural Inſtinct know, that they were mu- 
tually deſigned for each other, and that the ſucceeding Generations were to be 
produced in a Way fo very different from the firſt? Such, again, is the mighty 
Care which Animals have of their Young, both to feed and defend them, till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves : the ſtrange different natural Inſtincts of va- 
rious Creatures, and yet, in all of the fame Species, conſtantly the ſame; each 
Animal knowing and providing its proper Food, and ſhunning what is improper : 
The natural Senſe which every Creature has of its own proper Weapon and De- 
fence, and the Way of uſing it without teaching, as well as of the Enemies it is 
to ſecure itſelf againſt: The wonderful Sagacity, Diligence, and Application of 
ſome Creatures: The admirable Art and Contrivance of ſome, even very ſmall 
Animals, in forming their own Places of Habitation or Security with the greateſt 
Exactneſs. Theſe Things ſhew, that though they do not direct themſelves, yet 
they are directed by a conſtant and unerring Wiſdom, Again, if we conſider the 
convenient Structure and apt Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Parts of the different Kinds 
of Creatures, as Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes; how they are fitted to their ſeveral 
Elements, and the Ways of living in them; ſo that how different ſoever their 
Bulk or Figure be, yet we cannot fay, but that each of them 1s moſt conveniently 
adapted to its own Region, and to the procuring that Food which it is to live 
upon, and to the providing that Security and Defence which is moſt proper for it; 
this is an Inſtance of Wiſdom and Foreſight conſtantly ſuiting proper Means to 
their reſpective Ends. | 8 Sabah ant 6 2 

To uſe the Words of an excellent Author (Dr. Barrow) upon this Occaſion: 
e Thus much is palpably manifeſt, that each of theſe ſo many curious Organs was 
«© deſigned and fitted on purpoſe to that chief Uſe or Operation we ſee it to per- 
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« form: this of them, to continue the Kind, that, to preſerve the Individuum: 


te this, to diſcern what is neceſſary, convenient, or pleaſant to the Creature, or 
ie what is dangerous, offenſive, or deſtructive thereto; that, to purſue or em- 
te brace, to decline or ſhun it: this, to enjoy what is procured of Good; that, 
ce to remove what is hurtful or uſeleſs, or to guard from Miſchief or Injury. 
« That each one is furniſhed with apt Inſtruments ſuitable to its particular Needs, 
te Appetites, Capacities, Stations, is moſt apparent, Whence could all this pro- 
e ceed? Whence came all theſe Parts to be ſo faſhioned and ſuited, all of them 
ce ſo neceſſary, or ſo convenient, that none, without the Imperfection and the 
te Prejudice of the Creature, ſome not without its Deſtruction, can be wanting? 
« Who ſhaped and tempered thoſe hidden ſubtle Springs of Life, Senſe, Imagina- 
te tion, Memory, Paſſion? Who impreſſed on them a Motion ſo regular and fo 


« durable, which through ſo many Years, among ſo many adverſe Contingencies 


« aſſailing it, is yet ſo ſteddily maintained? Can this proceed from giddy Chance 
« or blind Neceflity ? ” — And again, „All that Grace and Beauty, which ſo de- 


« lights our Senſe beholding it; all that Correſpondence and Symmetry which ſo 


« ſatisfies our Mind conſidering it, all that Virtue and Energy extending to Per- 


« formances ſo great and admirable, muſt they be aſcribed to Cauſes of no Worth, 
ce and ſuppoſed done to no purpoſe ?” OE 

I MicaT farther take notice more particularly of the exquiſite Formation and 
Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Organs of Senſation, as the Eye, the Ear, and the reſt; 
and with what wonderful Contrivance and Nicety they are adapted in every Crea- 
ture, to their proper Buſineſs and Manner of Life: And though they are ſo cu- 


rious and of ſo fine a Structure, yet how well they are guarded againſt any Thing 


1 


that may hurt or annoy them. But I forbear to inſiſt upon theſe Things, both 
becauſe they have been often handled, in diſtinct Treatiſes upon them, to more 
Advantage; and becauſe the whole Animal Oeconomy is ſo apparently the Work 
of Wiſdom and Deſign, that hardly any one has been well acquainted with it, 


though in other reſpects not very forward in owning any Sentiments of Religion, 


but has yet, by the irreſiſtible Evidence of the Thing, been brought to confeſs a 
wiſe Contrivance in it; as Ariſtotle, Pliny, Galen, and others among the An- 
cients, and divers others of later Times. fo 

* Ariſtotle not only conſtantly affirms it as an Axiom, that Nature [and ſome- 


times that God and Nature] does nothing in vain, or without Reaſon and Deſign ; 
and that all natural Things ? are done for ſome End; and that Nature always 


does the beſt that is poſſible, in as conſtant a Manner as Art: ſo that if there be 
any Evidence of Deſign in Things artificial, there is the ſame in Things natural ; 
the End and Means in each being manifeſtly ſuited to one another : But in the 
Introduction to his Treatiſe, of the Parts of Animals, he aſſerts, r that there is 
more of Deſign and Beauty (or Good) in the Works of Nature, than in the Works 
of Art. And indeed, he every where lays great Streſs upon final Cauſes, which 
of neceſſity ſuppoſe a wiſe Agent: * This, he ſays, is manifeſt in thoſe Animals, 
which work neither by Art, nor Enquiry, nor Learning, nor upon Deliberation : 


which makes ſome doubt, whether it be not by a Mind or Underſtanding, that Spi- 
ders and other Inſects work : But if we proceed a little farther, there is the ſame 


Appearance of final Cauſes, or a Tendency towards an End or Deſign, even in 
Plants; as that the Leaves are made for the Covering of the Fruit, &c. 
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the principles of Religion and Divine Revelation, 


* 


t Pliny in moſt Caſes goes upon Epicurean Principles, and "RT no ſuch Senſe Low... 
of the fundamental Principles of Religion, as Ariſtotle does; and yet even he Se R M. 


cannot forbear admiring the wonderful Art and Contrivance of Nature, even in 


the ſmalleſt Animals; and he inſtances particularly in the Body of a Gnat, which 


yet, he truly owns, is not the leaſt of any, the exquiſite F ormation of which he 
deſcribes with wonderful Elegance. 


Galen, in his Book De Uſu Partium, hath ſuch remarkable Obſervations to 


this Purpoſe, that moſt of thoſe, who have treated upon this Subject, have taken 


notice of them, as being full of Expreſſions, acknowledging not only a wonderful 
Wiſdom and Power, but Goodneſs alſo, manifeſt in the Contrivance of the Ani- 
mal Structure. Even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who is never ſuſpected of having too 
elevated or noble Thoughts of Providence, yet confeſſes, that thoſe who throughly 
conſider all the curiouſly contrived Organs of Generation and Nutrition, and can 
think they were not ordered and deligned to their ſeveral Ends and Offices by an 
underſtanding Mind, ought to be looked on, as Perſons void of all Mind and Un- 
derſtanding themſelves. 

Now as curious as all this animal Structure 3 is, and as capable as it is of re- 
ceiving grateful Senſations, by the exquiſite Make of ſo many different Organs, 
ſo there is a like Variety of Proviſion made in Nature, to ſatisfy every one of 
them, in a Way ſuitable to its Capacity; inaſmuch as all the inanimate Part of 
the Creation is fitted to miniſter to the Preſervation, Satisfaction, and Delight of 
the animate ; there being no living Creature fo contemptible, but what has ample 
Proviſion made for it. Even all the Senſes of Animals have Proviſion made for 
their grateful Entertainment, and to all ſuch Diſtances as thoſe Senſes will reach. 
Can the Eye be gratified with ſeeing, and 1s there not provided an infinite Variety 


of Colours and Figures, of Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, of great Beauty and De- 
light to be ſeen; and Light, a pleaſant Medium, to ſee them by? And to Man 
eſpecially, the Heavenly Bodies, at a prodigious Diſtance, afford a very entertain- 


ing Proſpect. And is there not a proper Proviſion made likewiſe for the Ear, in 
that infinite Variety of Sounds, with which Nature abounds? And fo for all the 
Senſes, to ſome or other of which, almoſt every Thing is contrived to miniſter 


ſomething of Comfort and Delight. And on the contrary, how few are the 


Things, and how eaſily avoided, that are greatly ungrateful to any one of them ? 
No more than what may ſeem defigned on purpoſe, to ſet off thoſe that are grate- 
ful to more Advantage, and to give us a more ſenſible Reliſh of them. So ma- 
« ny, ſo plain, and fo exactly congruous, (ſays the forenamed Author) are the 
« Relations of Things here about us to each other, which ſurely could not other- 


« wiſe come, than for one admirable Wiſdom and Power, conſpiring thus to 


« adapt and connect them together; as alſo from an equal Goodneſs, declared in 

« all theſe Things, being ſquared fo fitly for mutual Benefit and Convenience.” 
MEeTHINKs, ,when a Man conſiders this ſeriouſly, (and it well becomes every 

Man to conſider it,) he can hardly forbear breaking out in Language like that of 


the Pfalmiſt, O Lord, how manifold are thy Works |! In Wiſdom haſt thou made pfl 104% 


them all, the Earth is full of thy Riches, &c. 

7. LASTLY, If we conſider whe the principal Inhabitant of this lower World, 
with whom we have moſt Opportunity of being acquainted, our Notions of theſe 
Attributes of God muſt needs be more ſtrongly impreſſed upon us; the Evidence 
for them being, as it were, brought home to ourſelves. And whatever has been 
hitherto hinted at, either of the curious Structure of the Bodies of other Animals, 


or of the Proviſion made to preſerve and ſupport them, or to pleaſe and gratify 


their natural Senſations, is yet more eminently to be obſerved in Man, to whom 


Providence has been bountiful in an higher Degree, as having manifeſtly deſigned 


© —— Nuſquam alibi ſpectatiore naturæ rerum artificio. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 11. cap. 1, 2. 
In his tam parvis tamque nullis quæ ratio, quanta vis, quam inextricabilis perfectio? Ubi tot ſenſus collocavit 
in culice, & ſunt alia dictu minora, &c. Plin. ibid. 


— Cum rerum natura nuſquam magis quam in minimis tota fit. 
u Hobbes de Homine, cap. I. 


him 


Natural Obligations to believe 


— 


Leng. 


him for nobler Purpoſes; and has accordingly diſtinguiſhed him in Figure from 


SER M. the reſt of the Creatures, all of which he has, in ſome meaſure, made ſubſervient 


VII. 


to him: Inſomuch, that even * Phny himſelf owns, that Nature ſeems to have 


produced all other Things for his ſake ; though he complains at the ſame time, 


as many other Atheiſtical Perſons have both before and ſince done, of her being 
a cruel Step- mother to him, in that he is not ſo immediately provided with the 
Conveniences of Food and Clothing of his own, as other Creatures are. But this 
Complaint is both ungrateful and abſurd: 'tis as if a Prince or a Governour cf a 


City ſhould complain, that he has not Time to dreſs his own Meat, or make his 


own Shoes. Tis indeed true, that Man is not by Nature ſo immediately, and 
without his own Induſtry, provided with Food and Cloathing of his own, as ſome 
other Creatures are: But this is no Defe& in the Goodneſs of Providence towards 
him ; becauſe he has Reaſon given him to fupply himſelf in ſuch a Way as he 
likes beſt, and Ability to make a more ample uſe of all Things than the reſt of 
the Creatures can; ſo that he has a Power of making almoſt every 3 in 
Nature miniſter to his Neceſſity, Convenience, or Delight, For how plentifully 
is he provided, both from the Earth, the Air, and the Sea, with great Variety, 
for the Support even of his animal Life? Many of the Creatures, which are 


much greater, and ſtronger, and ſwifter than he, yet own a plain Submiſſion to 
him; ſo that he can uſe them both to eaſe his own Labour, and ſatisfy bis Ne- 


ceſſity, and to furniſh him with many Kinds of Pleaſure and Delight. Of this I 
might. ſay much more, to ſhew what a convenient reference all this Part of the 
Creation has to Man : By which I do not mean, that nothing has any other de- 


| ſigned Uſe, but what Man makes of it; for it would be a Diminution to the In- 


finite Wiſdom of Providence, to ſuppoſe that we ſee all the Uſes to which every 
Thing is deſigned ; but that Things are contrived, with as much Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs towards. Man, and as aptly ſuited to him, as if he had been the Crea- 


ture principally deſigned to be taken care of: And nothing can hinder us from 
thinking ſo, but Man's Unworthineſs of ſuch infinite Care and Goodneſs towards 


him, | 
Bor I intend not ſo much to conſider Man, in reſpe& of his Body and out- 


ward Condition, whereby he is related to the Material World, as in reſpect of his 


Mind and Reaſon, by which he is made capable of judging about the reſt of the 


Creation, and reflecting upon himſelf. And of this, together with the Uſes that 
ought to be made, both of this and the foregoing Confiderations, I intend to 


ſpeak farther in my next Diſcourſe. 


* Principium jure tribuetur homini, cujus causa videtur cuncta alia genuiſſe natura. Pin. Nat: Hift. lib. 7. in 


Proæmio. 
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ROM. i. 19, 20, 21. 


Becauſe that which may be known of God is manifeſt in them, for God 
* hath ſhewed it unto them. 3 

l : Dor the inviſible Things of Him, from the Creation of the World, are 
= clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even His 
eternal Power and Godhead ; fo that they are without Excuſe. 

| Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, nei- 
2 ther were thankful, &c, ” 


down as the Third Ground of the univerſal Belief of the Being of a Gods, , ,.. 
and a Providence in all Ages and Nations, viz. The common Principles of vIII. 
Reaſon deducing this Perſuaſion, as a plain and neceſſary Conſequence or Conclu- ww 
fion, from the Obſervation of thoſe viſible Effects of Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, in the Frame of the World, which are obvious to every conſiderate Man. 
For though this, as I then obſerved, be not the Thing, from which the Generality 
3 of Mankind draw their firſt Notions of a Deity, yet it is certainly that by which, 
; when they come to the more free and extenſive Uſe of their Reaſon, thoſe No- 
: tions are both moſt evidently confirmed, and moſt ufefully improved, in them. 
For which Reaſon the Apoſtle, here in the Text, ſeems chiefly to point at this as 
an unexceptionable Ground of Religion, common to all Men ; being what even the 
Gentile Philoſophers themſelves, who ſeriouſly enquired into the Nature of Things, 
had frequently inſiſted on as good Evidence ; and therefore could not reaſonably refuſe 
1 to admit the juſt and neceſſary Conſequences which might be drawn from it. 
| 3 SOME manifeſt Inſtances of an incomprehenſible Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
4 exerting itſelf in all the Works of Nature, I have already touched upon, though 
but briefly ; becauſe, conſidering the immenſe Variety of the Subject, which has 
been more copiouſly handled by others, both Ancients and Moderns, my deſigned 
Method would allow me only to point at ſuch apparent Tokens of an Almighty, 
Intelligent and Beneficent Being, preſiding over all Things, as no Man of common 
Underſtanding, with any tolerable Degree of Diligence or Obſervation can eaſily 
avoid taking Notice of : Such as the amazing Magnitude of the whole Creation; 
the prodigious Number and Variety of Creatures contained in this immenſe Space ; 
the exquiſite Minuteneſs of the ſeveral Parts, of which each diſtinct Creature, either 
animate or inanimate, is compoſed; the Beauty, Order, and Regularity of every di- 
ſtinct Species of Things; the harmonious Correſpondence of each Part of Nature 
to other; and more particularly the curious Structure of ſo many different Species 
34 of Animals ; the exquiſite Formation of their Parts, and the nice adapting of them 
3 to their ſeveral Uſes ; fo that there is nothing either of Superfluity or Defect, but 
1 every Thing properly tending to the Preſervation, Continuance and Propagation of 
Vol. III. . T 0 


N my laſt Diſcourſe upon this Subject I propoſed to conſider that which J laid Teig. 
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| Leng. the ſeveral Kinds, through all Generations; with a ſuitable Proviſion for all their 
SE RM, natural Wants and Deſires, ſo that they can and do all rejoice in their Beings; which 
VIII. ſhews a Goodneſs anſwerable to the Power and Wiſdom of the Author of their Be- 
Wing. I'was in the laſt Place conſidering Man, the principal Inhabitant of this 3 
lower Part of the World, with whom we have the beſt Opportunity of being moſt "3 
| intimately acquainted ; and in whom, if we were to conſider only the viſible Re- = 
lation which he ſtands in to this material World about him, we might ſee-an in- 
finite Wiſdom and Goodneſs continually taking Care of him: So that, notwith- 
ſtanding the ancient Objection of the Epicureans and others, that he is neither fed 
nor cloathed, nor armed by Nature, in the ſame ready Manner that ſome other Crea- 
tures are ; yet he has abundantly more and better Uſe of all theſe Conveniences 
than thoſe very Creatures which are born with them ; and by Virtue of his natu- 
ral Reaſon and Superiority over the other Creatures, can eaſily ſupply himſelf by their 
Means with whatever he wants, in great Abundance. Is not the Labour of Build- 
ing and Sowingand Planting, and all other Manual Operations, in which we are alſo 
greatly ſerved, and much of our Pains eaſed by the other Creatures, abundant! 
recompenſed by a more commodious Way of Dwelling, and a more plentiful Va- ; 
riety of Food and Cloathing procured for us in a Way ſuitable to our Superiority : 
over thoſe Creatures; and by the Exerciſe of thoſe Powers in which by Nature we do 78 
excel them? So that what Complaints ſoever ſome raſh and unthinking Men may 1 
make of the Diſadvantages Mankind lie under, compared with other Creatures, yet, 1 
I believe, no Man in his Wits would deliberately change his Condition with any of 
thoſe Brutes, whoſe Happineſs he would ſometimes be thought ſo much to envy. 3 
A Man that ſeriouſly and impartially conſiders this Matter, would wonder to find 4 
that ſo ſtupid as well as ungrateful a Complaint could ever proceed from Men, in 3 
other Reſpects of good Diſcernment, ſuch as Pliny and ſome others, I mention F 
Pliny particularly, becauſe (both by his Works, and by the Account which his Ne- 
phew gives of him, /:6, 3. epiſt. 3.) he appears to have been a Man very ſtudious, 
and of great Induſtry, and not much addicted to any mere ſenſual Pleaſure ; and, by 


Conſequence, one who might have known how to diſtinguiſh better between the ; 
Value of -thoſe rational Entertainments, which are by Nature ſo eminently pro- ” 
vided for Man above other Creatures, and thoſe Conveniences of mere animal Life; = 


which though Brutes have without their own Care, yet every Man may have, in 
more Abundance, by he Exerciſe of ſuch a Care as 1s rather pleaſant than un- 
eaſy to his Reaſon ; which makes ſuch a Complaint the more unaccountable in 
him, if it were not that where Men quit the Senſe of Providence, their Reaſon alſo 
often forſakes them. But as for thoſe who are ſo far ſunk into Brutality that they 
have no Notion of any human Happineſs but what conſiſts either in the mere Grati- 9 
fication of their outward Senſes, or a perfect Inactivity; ſuch a Complaint from 1 
them is, I confeſs, the leſs to be wondered at. A perfect 1dleneſs ſeems to be the ; 
darling Principle of the Ep:cureans, upon which they deny all Providence, be- 

cauſe, according to them, no Being can be happy that has any Thing to do a. But 

as Tully, in the Perſon of Cotta, juſtly obſerves, ſuch a Kind of Argument not only 

deſtroys the Activity of the divine Nature, but is the ready Way to make Men idle, 
and good for nothing >, And unleſs it be upon this idle Principle no Man can juſtly 
complain that Nature has made better Proviſion for other Creatures than ſhe has 

for Man, even in reſpect of the mere animal Life. 

Bur my Deſign was not ſo much to conſider Man, in reſpect of his bodily Con- 

veniences, and that outward Condition whereby he is related to the material World, 

as in reſpect of his Mind and Reaſon; whereby he is made capable of judging 

about the reſt of the Creation, and of reflecting upon himſelf and his own Actions, 

and conſidering what his own Nature is in its beſt Capacity, and whether there be 

any Powers above him to which he may be likewiſe related. However, by the 
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2 Nift quietum nihil beatum And, Nos autem beatam vitam in animi ſecuritate & in omnium vacatione 
munerum ponimus. Cic. de N. D. lib. 1. cap. 20. And again, cap. 36. Profectò Epicurus, quaſi pueri delicati, ni- 
hil ceſſatione melius exiſtimat. . : | 

> Hzc oratio non modo Deos ſpoliat motu & actione divinaà, ſed etiam homines inertes efficit, fi quidem agens ali- 
quid, ne Deus quidem eſſe beatus poteſt. 7b. cap. 37. | 
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ad. 
— 


way, it may not be improper to take Notice of two or three Obſervations which Leng. 


ariſe from that Rank or Order which Man bears in the World, in reſpect of other 8 
Creatures. | 


1. Tur there is a manifeſt Subordination of one Thing to another, or different 


Degrees of Perfection in the ſeveral Ranks of Creatures one above another, till we 
come to Mankind: From whence Men have been taught by the mere Light of 
Nature, to conclude that there is ſomething in Man more excellent and valuable 
than in them, which gives him a natural Dominion over them; and ſignifies, that 
they were made for his Uſe, and deſigned to ſerve him. This is not merely a No- 
tion of the Stoics, though they inſiſt much upon it, as may be ſeen from Tull 
2nd other Writers; but is, before them, laid down by Ariſtotle ©, as an allowed 
Principle, that Plants were made for Animals, and the other Animals ſor the ſake 
of Man, the tame ones both for Uſe and Food, the wild ones, if not all, yet at leaſt 
the greateſt part of them for Food and Cloathing, and other Conveniences ; and that 
therefore, if Nature makes nothing imperfect, [or without an End] nor in vain, 
then ſhe muſt have made all theſe Things for Men, = 

2. Tis obſerved that there is ſomething in the very outward Structure of Man, 


which very remarkably diſtinguiſhes him from the other Creatures below him; 


and which, in the Apprehenſion of ſome Perſons of great Judgment and Penetra- 
tion, denotes his being chiefly deſigned for the Exerciſe of his Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding; towards which his erect Poſture of Body gives him a particular Advan- 
tage. Upon which Account, Ariſtotle himſelf takes Notice, that 4 of all Animals 
Man alone is of an upright Poſture, becauſe his Nature and Eſſence is divine: And 
the Work or Buſineſs of that which is moſt divine is Underſtanding and Thinking ; 
but this Work could not be ſo eaſily performed, if there were a great Bulk of Body 
placed above (or incumbent pon) the Seat of Reaſon and Thinking, for Weight 
makes the Mind, and the common Scat of Senſe or Perception, to be hardly moved, 
or to perform its Functions with greater Difficulty, I will not be anſwerable for 
the exact Philoſophy of this Reaſon of Ariſtotle's; but however, it ſhews his 
Opinion, that the Soul of Man, or that Part of him which reaſons, and under- 
ſtands, and thinks, is not mere Body or Matter, but ſomething which moves and actu- 


ates the Body to ſuch a Degree, and which is therefore of more Value than the Body, 


becauſe for the Uſe and Convenience of it the Body itſelf was made of ſuch a par- 


ticular Figure and Situation of Parts. Divers others of the Ancients (as Ba/bus © the 


Stoic in Tully expreſſes their Senſe) think the Figure of the Body thus deſigned, 
that by a more commodious viewing the Heavens, Men might more readily attain 
to the Knowledge of God; becauſe Men were not made merely to dwell upon the 
Earth, but from thence to be Spectators of Things above and in the Heavens, a Sight 
which no other Kind of Animals 1s concerned withal. Indeed, as to this Reaſon, 
it muſt be owned, that if the mere Ability to view the Heavens, by the natural 
Situation of the Eye, were all that is intended, there could not be much inferred 
from it, to the Advantage of Man above all other Creatures, becauſe there are ma- 
ny of them whoſe Eyes are made as much or more to look upward, as thoſe of 
Man. But the Poſition of the Eye in the Head is not the only Thing to be con- 
fidered, but the natural Elevation of the Head, above all the reſt of the Body, 
whereby this Ability to look upwards at Pleaſure, as well as any other Way, is ren- 
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© ——— Qui (Deus) primum eos humo excitatos, celſos & rectos conſtituit, ut Deorum cognitionem, cœlum in- 
tuentes, capere poſſent. Sunt enim è terra homines non ut incolæ atque habitatores, ſed quaſi ſpeQatores ſuperarum 
_— atque cceleſtium, quarum ſpectaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet. Cic. de N. D. lib. 2. 
cn. 36. 3 
Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cætera terram, 

Os homini ſublime dedit, ceelumque tueri 


Juſſit, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus, &c. 
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Leng. der'd more advantageous to Man than to any other Creature. This is that which 
1 Sx & M. makes the Argument good, and in this general Senſe, I preſume, their Expreſſions 
bl VIII. ought to be taken. And therefore Socrates in Xenophon, f very juſtly, as well as 
Y religiouſly, makes it an Inſtance of the Care of Providence, that among 
many other Advantages, it hath given Man this ere Poſture, to enable him to ſee 
further before him, and better to view the Things above, and to be leſs ſubject to 
Injury : To which we may add, that it enables him to uſe his Hands to many ex- 
cellent Purpoſes, both of animal and rational Life, which he could not not do if 
he had only Feet inſtead of them. = EC 
3. Ir may be farther obſerved, that of all viſible Creatures, Mankind alone has 
the Benefit of Speech, or the Power of communicating his Thoughts by articulate 
Sounds, framed and modelled according to his own Diſcretion. Other Creatures 
have Tongues, which ſerve them for the ſame animal Uſes that the Tongue of Man 
ſerves him for s. But this Uſe of the Tongue they have not, nor any other Ability 
N of making ſignificant Sounds, except only in ſo low a Degree as merely to ſignify 
Wl ſome preſſing natural Appetite, or preſent Paſſion of Joy or Grief, reſulting from 
MN immediate Senſation of Pleaſure or Pain. But in Man the Tongue and other Or- 
gans of Speech, beſides their other Uſes in animal Life, are evidently deſigned for 
the Communication of Reaſon and Thought from one Man to another, and ſo 
have a plain Reference to an higher Principle within, which is entirely diſtinct 
Il; from mere animal Life. 3 7 
UW From theſe Obſervations, and divers others of like Sort, which might be added 
N if it were neceſſary, which are frequently to be met with even in Heathen Wri- 
ters, I think we may very fairly draw this Concluſion, That the ſame Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs, which is ſo manifeſt in the viſible World, does likewiſe 
extend itſelf to Things inviſible ; or that our Souls or Minds, and whatever other 
Wil ſuperior Beings there may be, are not leſs the Production of ſome wiſe and good 
N and powerful Being, than our Bodies and the Bodies of other Animals, or the 
1 Things of an inferior Degree. For ſince there is in Nature a manifeſt and regular 
Subordination of one Thing to another, or a gradual Progreſſion from Things per- 
fectly inanimate to Things that have vegetative Life, and from thence to Animals of 
different Degrees of Excellence, and from them to Man; and ſince there is in 
Man an evident Relation of his outward or bodily Fabrick, to the uſe of ſomethin 
in him which reaſons and reflects and uſes the Body, to many Purpoſes, as its In- 
ſtrument, and ſhews its own Being by performing viſible Effects upon the Body, 
though itſelf be inviſible; and fince all theſe ſeveral Ranks of Things tend upwards, 
and each of them, as it were, point at ſomething above them, to which they own 
a Subjection, at leaſt in Point of Excellence; it is but reaſonable from thence to 
ſuppoſe that Man which is of this compound Nature, made up of ſomething vi- 
fible and ſomething inviſible, is, in reſpect of his Mind and Reaſon, as much re- 
lated to ſomething above him, as he is, in reſpect of his Body, related to the Crea- 
1 tures below him. And conſequently, whatever Being is the Fountain or Original 
of all that Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs which we admire in the World, it is a 
4 Being much more reſembling the Soul or thinking Part, than the Body or paſſive 
1 Part of Man. All material Things manifeſtly diſclaim any Intelligence or Thought 
Wl of their own, They are acted indeed and moved in a wiſe and regular Manner, 3 
by Deſign and to ſome Purpoſe, but they do not act or move themſelves. Man A 
has a Power of acting or moving himſelf and other Things about him, to a cer- 
tain Degree, and he perceives or is conſcious that he has it. But yet withal he is 
conſcious that he himſelf did not exiſt from Eternity, and ſo could not always have this 
Power : And therefore he perceives that he depends upon ſome other Cauſe for his 
Being, which did exiſt before him. And thus whatever Perfections or Powers there 
are in the Mind of Man, they were made or cauſed by a Being, yet more perfect, 
becauſe antecedent to Man, and capable of communicating ſuch Powers and Per- 
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exiſtent, that is, it neither had, nor poſſibly could have any ſuperior or antecedent 
Cauſe of its Being. | | 

Bor ſince this Self-exiſtent Being is (as I ſaid before) much more reſembled by 
the Soul or inviſible Part of Man, than by any Thing outward or ſenſible, its At- 
tributes or Perfections will be more fully repreſented, and better underſtood, by 
being compared with the correſpondent Powers or Perfections in the Mind of Man. 
Let us therefore briefly confider the human Mind or Soul, with reſpect to thoſe 
Attributes of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, the Perfection of which we attribute 
to the ſupreme Being. And we ſhall find in Man not merely the Effects of them, 
ſuch as are diſcernible in all the Parts of Nature, as I have before ſhewn, but like- 
wiſe ſome Image or Reſemblance of the Attributes themſelves, or a Capacity in 
the Mind of Man to exerciſe them in a limited Degree. Thus, for Initance, the 
Mind or Soul of Man has a Power of actuating the Body, though not ſeen or felt 
in it; of moving or not moving all or any Part of it at pleaſure ; of determining 
its Motion this Way or that Way, without being firſt moved or impelled by any 
outward Force, that is, a Power of beginning Motion of itſelf, which is indeed 
a true and real Power, and ſuch as Matter is not capable of; a Power of willing, 
chuſing or acting freely, or without being acted upon by any external Agent. I know, 
that thoſe Men who are unwilling to allow the Being of any Gop, but the Uni- 
verſe, or any ſpiritual Subſtance, or any Thing diſtinct from Matter and Motion, 
do likewiſe of Conſequence deny this Power of beginning Motion, or what in 
other Words is called Freewill, to be in Man; becauſe they ſay there is always 
ſome Cauſe or other, which antecedently determines him to chuſe and act this 
Way or that Way: And by this they think a Man is as neceſſarily moved to act, 
as a Clock to ſtrike, though it may be a by longer Chain of Cauſes, one depending 


upon another, ſo that the impulſive Cauſe cannot be fo immediately ſeen. But 
here in this wy of Reaſoning they always either beg the Queſtion, that is, would 


firſt have us take it for granted, that there is no other Being in the World but Mat- 
ter differently modified, which never acts but as it is acted upon, or elſe they con- 
found a moral Motive, or rational Ground of a Man's acting, with a peu effi- 
cient Cauſe : So that an abſtracted Reaſon inducing, and a bodily Impulſe forcing 
us to to this or that, are with them taken for the ſame Thing, though they are 
Things as entirely diſtinct as Sound and Colour; and one would think that, as Dr. 
Barrow expreſſes it, No Man is ſurely ſo dull that he cannot perceive a huge Dij- 


ference between being dragged by a violent Hand, and drawn to Action by a ftrons 


Reaſon ; although it may puzzle him to expreſs that Difference, I might add a 
great deal more concerning ſelf-moving, or ſelf-determining Power in the Mind of 
Man, which yet perhaps would be better underſtood by a Man's carefully conſult- 
ing the Operations of his own Mind. But this Matter has of late been ſet in fo 
clear a Light, by an excellent Perſon “, that I think there is no Occaſion at preſent 
for enlarging upon it. 3 5 | 1 

2. As to Wiſdom in the Mind of Man, we may obſerve ſeveral excellent In- 
ſtances. I need not mention Senſation or Perception, which are but the firſt neceſ- 
ſary Inlets to Knowledge, or Rudiments of it, cauſed by the Intervention of our 


outward Senſes, and which perhaps are not peculiar to Man. But we may take 


Notice of ſuch Abilities as theſe which follow; its Power of reflecting upon itſelf 
and its own Ideas, as well as upon Things without itſelf; its comparing, reaſon- 
ing and judging of things paſt, preſent and future; its conſidering and ſuiting Ends to 
Means, and acting always with ſome Deſign or View of Good, real or apparent: The 
Power of inventing and contriving, improving and perfecting many noble Arts 
and Sciences, by conſidering the Nature of ſeveral Cauſes and their Effects, and the 
Dependencies of one Thing upon another; the Quickneſs of its Thought, and its 


Power of repreſenting to itſelf, in an Inſtant, Things at the greateſt Diſtance, as if 


b See Dr. Clarke's Letters to My. Leibnitz. 
Por. III. U hey 


fections as are in Man, which Man by Experience knows in himſelf he cannot Leng. 
communicate to any other Being. And from hence by neceſſary reaſoning we may SER M. 
conclude, that the firſt Cauſe of all Perfection muſt neceſſarily be Eternal or Self- VIII. 
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Leng. 


VIII. 


they were preſent, without the Trouble of local Motion; the Power of formin 


Sy n Mu. to itſelf abſtracted Notions of Things, and as it were created Subjects of Thought, 


which have no other actual Exiſtence but in itſelf, and judging of their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement with one another, and thereby of producing many uſeful 
Truths. Theſe and many others are the Properties of an Human Mind, which 
ſhew it to be an intelligent Being of a Nature quite different from that of Matter, 
however modified; which made ſome of the moſt ſagacious Heathen Philoſophers 
i judge it to be Divine, or of the fame Nature with God himſelf, and therefore 
Eternal allo. 

3. As to Goodneſs, though it muſt be confeſſed, that the Traces of it are not 
always ſo viſible, as we could wiſh ; the true Reaſon of which Failure is beſt 
learned from Divine Revelation, yet there are not wanting ſuch Marks even of 
that, where ill Cuſtom, and ill Example, and Want of due Culture hath not 


quite deſtroyed them, as ſhew, that it does originally belong to the Mind of 


Man; ſo that a Man muſt be monſtrouſly depraved indeed, that has loſt all Senſe 
of doing Good. There are hardly any fo bad as not inwardly to approve of the 
Exerciſe of Juſtice, Benignity, Gratitude, and Sincerity; and to abhor all Acts of 
Injuſtice, Cruelty, Ingratitude, and Baſeneſs. We ſhould not call the generous 


Propenſion of doing Kindneſs to others by the Name of Humanity, if ſuch an 


Inclination did not originally belong to Human Nature; nor could all Men be fo 
generally prone to diſtaſte and think amiſs of all Effects of pure Selfiſhneſs in 
others, if a friendly or Social Principle were not natural. And here I cannot but 
obſerve, that moſt of thoſe Pretenders to Philoſophy, whether ancient or modern, 
who have excluded a wiſe and good Providence out of their Scheme, have alſo 
given the worlt Character that can be of Human Nature, making mere Self- 
Enjoyment and Fear the only Principles of Human Virtue, * That Epicurus and 
his Followers made the chief Good or ultimate End of human Happineſs to con- 
fiſt in Pleaſure, and that Pleaſure to ariſe, either from mere bodily Senſations, or 
from Reflection upon ſuch Senſations, is well known to all that are acquainted 
with the Writings of the Ancients. And that this Opinion reduces Man very 
near to the Level of a Brute, is evident at the firſt Sight to any one that conſiders 


it: and the Maintainers of it are not much concerned to deny this Conſequence. 
{But they that would ſee this Opinion and its Conſequences examined and con- 


futed at large, may find their Satisfaction in Tully's ſecond Book de Finibus, where 


the Matter is ſet in a very clear 7 And as for that other Principle of the 


ſame Sect, that! All Kindneſs and Good-will ariſes from Weakneſs, it has of later 
Days been copied by thoſe who make the natural State of Man a State of War, 
(in which every Man is an Enemy to all others,) and all peaceable and kind Of- 
fices the Effect only of Fear, ariſing from a Senſe of our own Weakneſs and In- 


ability to ſubdue all others. But though this may indeed be a Repreſentation of 


theſe Men's own corrupted Temper; yet if it were not a very falſe Account of 
Human Nature in general, the World would be in a much worſe Condition than 


it is. For, Thanks to the Author of our Nature, there are in theſe very Men 


ſome ſuch natural Propenſions to Society as overthrow their aſſumed Principle, 


and ſhew, that Man is naturally a Social Animal. Upon which account, beſides 
the Conſideration of the forementioned Excellencies in the Mind of Man, ſingly 


taken, by which in ſome ſort he reſembles the Supreme Being, we may alſo ob- 


ſerve, how the joint Exerciſe of them produces many noble and beneficial Effects 
in the World, in ſome Kind reſembling thoſe of Providence, though in Degree 
infinitely below them. From hence come all thoſe Conveniencies-of human Life, 


i Ttaque quicquid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cœleſte & divinum eſt, ob eamque 


rem æternum fit neceſſe eſt. Nec vero Deus ipſe, qui intelligitur a nobis, alio modo intelligi poteſt, niſi mens ſo- 


luta quzedam & libera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia ſentiens & movens, ipſaque prædita motu 
ſempiterno. Cic. Tuſc. lib. 1. cap. 27. | 

k Quippe qui ( Epicurus ) teſtificetur ne intelligere quidem fe poſſe ubi ſit, aut quid fit ullum bonum, præter 
illud, quod cibo aut potione & aurium delectatione, & obſccena voluptate capiatur. Cic. de Finib. lib. 2. cap. 3. 
Eft autem à te ſemper diftum, nec gaudere quemquam nifi propter corpus, nec dolere. 15. cap. 30. 
Negas animi ullum eſſe gaudium, quod non referatur ad corpus. 5. 

— Omnis in imbecillitate eſt & gratia & caritas. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. ult. 
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the procuring and improving of which makes ſo great a Part of the Buſineſs of Leng. 
Men, both in their private and ſocial State; ſuch as building, planting, tiling, in- SER u. 
3 venting new and uſeful Arts of all Kinds, exerciſing Trade and Commerce, form- VIII. 
| ing Deſigns, and making Laws and Rules for their more happy living in Society, 
; ſeeking out Means of making their Communication and Intercourſe with others 
more extenſive, and exerciſing a Sort of Care and Providence, not only over their 
own Species, but even over many of the Brute Creatures alſo. Now from whence 
is it, but from an original Senſe of Goodneſs in the Mind of Man, that Men di- 
re& their natural Portion of Wiſdom and Power to ſuch beneficial Purpoſes ; and 
that their own Conſciences reproach them, for every wilful Deviation from what 
appears to be juſt and right, that is, for every deliberate Action which is greatly 
contrary to, or inconſiſtent with, the natural Good of Mankind, though it may 
for the preſent gratify their mere animal Paſſions or Senſations? Corporeal Im- 
preſſions alone could never produce ſuch Sentiments of Remorſe for acting con- 
trary to Reaſon, or of Satisfaction for acting according to it; but would very often 
produce the contrary, if not controlled by ſuperior Thought and Conſideration, 
which is able to correct the preſent Impulſes of Matter upon us: So that Reaſon 
and Thought is of a Nature very diſtinct from that of Matter and Motion, and 
ſuperior to it. ; | — 

To this purpoſe I might farther obſerve divers other Properties in the Mind of 
Man; which, though they are not ſo much Images of the Divine Perfections of 
a Supreme Being, as Endeavours of attaining ſomething like them; yet they do 
tacitly imply our natural Apprehenſions of ſuch a Supreme Being, to whom ſuch 
Perfections do neceſſarily belong. Of this Kind, for inſtance, is, The perpetually 

1 growing Deſire of Knowledge; and that of all Kinds, as far as poſſible. The 

. Eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the Ear with hearing; nor does the Mind, 

1 which is exerciſed in the Search of Truth, ever think it has proceeded far enough, 

but is always ſtriving to enlarge its Views, and make new Additions to its Stock 

of Knowledge. In like manner, its perpetual Enquiry after Happineſs or Good, 

is without all Bounds, and cannot be ſatisfied with any Thing leſs than infinite. 

It is always aſpiring after ſomething higher and nobler, than what at preſent it 

enjoys. Whatever Methods it takes to procure them, yet it is always, in its Na- 

ture, tending towards ſome farther real or imaginary Degrees of Happineſs. Thus 

alſo it is conſtantly aiming at, and, as it were, reaching forward towards Immor- 

tality; and therefore naturally endeavouring ſome way or other to attain it. It 

finds in its Nature an utter Abhorrence of not being at all, ſo that it chuſes an 

imaginary Exiſtence rather than none, endeavouring always, by ſome means or 

: other, to ſurvive this Life, if it be but in Fame, and the Memory of others. 

4 This natural Deſire or Inſtin&, even Epicurus himſelf could not but follow, 

2 though it were a Contradiction to his own Principles”, when by his Will, he ap- 

4 pointed a Day to be annually kept by his Followers, in commemoration of him- 

ſelf and Metrodorus. This Inſtinct is by Tully,» more juſtly called, a natural 

Preſage of a Future State, with which he obſerves, all the greateſt and beſt Minds 

are moſt firmly poſſeſſed. Now the fore- mentioned Powers or Perfections, Abili- 

ties or Inſtincts, naturally in the Mind of Man, do indeed, to a conſiderate Man, 

argue a cloſe Dependance upon a ſuperior Being, in Nature, infinitely above any 

1 ſenſible Object, from whom theſe Perfections are derived, and whoſe Nature they 

1 do reſemble. For ſeeing the ſame Perfections exerciſed in the World in an infi- 

+ if nite Degree, which itſelf exerciſes in a ſmaller Compaſs and a lower Degree; 

7 How can it do otherwiſe than conclude, that there is an Infinite Mind, to whom 

i all theſe Perfections originally belong? And thus is the Mind of Man naturally 
led to the Acknowledgment of a God, from reflecting upon itſelf. 

IT xNow not how far ſuch Conſiderations as theſe may move thoſe Men who 

think of nothing but Matter and Motion, and are reſolved. to fetch the Principles 


Kr 


" Of this fee Tully de Finibus, lib. 2. cap. 31. and Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Epicurus. 


1* 


i Inhæret in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quoddam augurium futurorum : idque in maximis ingeniis altiſſi- 
miſque animis & exſiſtit maximè & apparet facillime, Tuſc. Diſp. lib. 1. cap. 15. | 
| | | Q 
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Leng, of all Things from thence. But I am perſuaded, that if Men would ſeriouſly 
SER M. conſider Things as they are, without reſolving firſt from whence they will have xv 
VIII. them come, they would more eafily ſee from what Cauſe or Principle they do really 
WV come; and would not aſcribe Effects, in which ſuch wonderful Wiſdom, Power, & 
and Goodneſs, do manifeſtly appear, to Cauſes fo infinitely below the Effects them- 3 
ſelves. | | 3 
Now the Reſult of what I have ſaid, both in this and my former Diſcourſe, 
upon this Third Ground of univerſal Perſuaſion of the Being of God, is this: 
The manifeſt Inſtances of inconceivable Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, con- 
ſtantly diſplayed in the Frame and Preſervation of the World; and, in ſome 
meaſure, as it were, exemplified in the Mind of Man, could not proceed, either 
from Chance or Neceſſity; that is, from any caſual Concourſe of the minute 
Parts of Matter impelling one another, without any directing Cauſe; and there- 
fore muſt argue an Intelligent Being, ſuperior to all theſe Effects, to whom all 
theſe Perfections do originally belong. mY | 
THAT conſiderate and thinking Men did thus, by Reaſon and arguing from 
Effects to a firſt Cauſe, eſtabliſh their Belief of the Being of a God and a Provi- 
dence, (the Exiſtence whereof they had perhaps generally been ſomething ac- 
quainted withal, by Tradition, before they begun to reaſon about it) is a Matter of 
Fact, to which the Writings of all Ages give Teſtimony. And that their Argu- 
ment was true and concluding, cannot be denied, but by ſuppoſing ſomething, 
that implies ſome manifeſt Abſurdity or Contradiction ; ſuch as, that Things may 
be without any ſufficient Cauſes of their Being. Indeed to keep this Abſurdity 
from appearing, Men who deny Providence would fain make uſe of the Word 
Nature, as a ſufficient Solution for every Thing. But this is a Word of a very 
ambiguous and indeterminate Signification, till we firſt know what Principle he 
goes upon that uſes it: For it has one Meaning with an Epicurean, and another 
with a Stoic, and another in another Se& of Philoſophy. Plato ? obſerves, that 
ſome Pretenders to Philoſophy in his Time, introduced Atheiſtical Opinions, by 
making Nature and Chance antecedent and ſuperior to Art and Deſign, ſuppoſing 
that both the four Elements or Matter, and the Form of the Univerſe, the Hea- 
venly Bodies, Plants and Animals, and all other Things, were made only by a 
fortuitous Mixture of contrary Qualities* ; That they were not the Effect of any 
INTELLIGENT MIND or GOD, or of ART and DESIGN, but of 
NATURE and CHANCE, but that ART and DESIGN aroſe out of them 
afterwards. And where he proceeds to diſcourſe farther of this Opinion, he fays, 
that ! whoſoever affirms this, muſt ſuppoſe, that Fire, and Water, and Earth, and 
Air, were the firſt of all Beings, and muſt call theſe by the Name of NATURE, 
and ſay that SOUL (or the Principle of Life and Thought) aro/e from them, 
and was ſubſequent to them. And then going on to confute this Opinion, by 
ſhewing, that the Operations of Mind, Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, &c. 2 
are antecedent to being Hard or Soft, Light or Heavy, and the like Properties of = 
Matter; he obſerves, that * they make a wrong uſe of the Word NATURE, who 3 4 
apply it to the firſt original Production of Things, when they put MATTER or =. 
BODY in the firſt place. But that if they would allow SOUL or MIND to 
be older than MATTER or BODY, they might then be allowed to ſay, that 
ſuch Things are ſo or ſo by Nature, but otherwiſe it is wrong to ſay ſo. 


o See Velleius in Tully de Nat. Deor. /ib. 1. cap. 20. P See Tully de Nat. Deor. /b. 2. cap. 32. 
q Vide Platonem de Repub. /b. 10. pag. 889. | = 
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"= Tuus, when an intelligent and active Providence, antecedent and ſuperior to Leng. 
b Matter and Motion, is excluded, Nature can ſignify nothing but the State in Ss R M. 
3 which Things are, without any Conſideration of what cauſes them to be; ſo that VIII. 

9 it is only the Name of a Train of Effects following eee and not of any. Y 
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real Agent: And to this Senſe all the Atheiftital Hypotheſes of Nature will at 
laſt be reduced. Sometimes by Nature is meant an active Principle, and then it 
either ſignifies the Supreme Being, and firſt Cauſe of all Things, deſcribed by an- 
other Name, intimating, not only his Power, but his Method of acting; or elſe 
it ſignifies an inferior Agent, made by the Supreme, to actuate the World under 
him in a ſtated Method; which is what ſome underſtand by the Anima Mundi. 
And in either of theſe Senſes, it implies, either immediately or ultimately, a wiſe 
and intelligent Providence ordering all Things. But when any thing elſe is meant 
by it, 'tis only puzzling the Cauſe to aſcribe any real Power to it. | 
Now ſetting aſide the Uſe of this ambiguous Word, from which Men are apt 
to confound Cauſes and Effects without Diſtinction; they who deny a free, active, 
wiſe and good Providence governing the World, as the firſt Cauſe of all theſe Ef- 
fects of which we have been ſpeaking, muſt, in the Concluſion, be reduced to 
aſſert, either, that there is really no ſuch Thing as Wiſdom, Power, or Goodneſs 
in the World; or, that what we eſteem ſuch, is the mere, caſual, or neceſſary 
Reſult of Matter and Motion; or elſe, that all Things were from Eternity in the 
very Way they now are: The Abſurdity of all which will be very briefly thewn, 
in my next Diſcourſe ; when I ſhall likewiſe conſider the Inference, which the 
Apoſtle here makes, from Mens having ſuch natural Means of knowing God, 
which is, That they are without Excuſe, becauſe that when they knew God, or 
had ſufficient Means of knowing him, they glorified bim not as God, neither were 
thankful. 1 


ee 


Now to the King Eternal, Immortal, Inviſible, the only Wiſe God, be aſcribed 
2 Power, and Glory, and Honour, for evermore, Amen. 
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—— s that they are without Excuſe : 


Becanſe that when they knew God, they * him not as God, 
neiher were thankful, &c. 


N theſe Words, and in the two Verſes going before, which have been the 
1 Subject of ſome of my former Diſcourſes, the Apoſtle aſſerts two Things: 
I. That God bas, from the Beginning of the World, given ſufficient Mani- 
Acfation of his own eternal Power and Godhead to Mankind by his Works, or by 
what he has plainly done, and till continues to do in the NM. orld. 


II. That Men having ſufficient Means of knowing God, if they ſtill either dj * 
o, or take no notice of his Being; if they neither glorify him as God, nor ſhew 
any Gratitude towards bim; they become thereby utterly inencuſable, and _ 
Juftl expect to fall under his Indignation, for their Neglect of him. 


Taz former of theſe I have already conſidered : In doing of which, 1 hope, I 
have given a reaſonable Account of the Ground or Foundation of that univerſal 
Perſuaſion of the Being of a God, which has poſſefled Mankind in all Ages and 
Nations : By which it appears, that the Motives to believe it are ſuch, as not 
only the unthinking Vulgar, but Men of the beſt Underſtanding and Capacity, 
have, upon diligent Examination, owned to be ſufficiently convincing ; as they 
have from Time to Time teſtified in their Writings. And to ſuch as do acknow- 
ledge. their Conviction of the Being of God, upon the foregoing Evidence, I 
might, without any farther Trouble, apply myſelf, and deſire them to conſider 
the ſecond Aſſertion of the Apoſtle, in the Words now before us, which are an 
Inference from the former. 

Bur becauſe there are ſome Men ſo . as not to own themſelves ſatisfied 
of the Sufficiency of any Arguments drawn from viſible Effects, to prove a God 
or a Providence, till they ſee the utter Impoffibility that Things ſhould be, as 
they appear to be, any other Way than by ſuch Providence; therefore to prevent 
all Cavilling at the Concluſions to be drawn from the foregoing Premiſſes, before 
I proceed to conſider the Conſequence here intended to be ſpoke to, 1 ſhall, as I 

romiſed in the cloſe of my laſt Diſcourſe, very briefly ſhew, That er con- 
ſiders the Frame of the World, and of Human Nature in particular, and obſerves 
the Effects of Wiſdom, Power. and Goodneſs, of which we have been ſpeaking 
in the foregoing Diſcourſes, and yet denies a Free, Active, Wiſe, and Good Pro- 
vidence, making and governing the World, to be the firſt Cauſe of all theſe Ef- 
fects, muſt in the Concluſion be reduced to aſſert ſomething which implies a 
plain and manifeſt Abſurdity, For the Reſult of all the Reaſonings of ſuch 


Men, 
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Men, upon this Subject, muſt, in the End, amount to one of theſe Aſſertions: J 
Either, | | 

1. THAT there is really no ſuch Thing as Wiſdom, Power or Goodneſs in the 
World. Or, $f ON | 

2. THAT what we eſteem the Effect of ſuch, is only the mere caſual or neceſſa- 
ry Reſult of Matter and Motion : Or, —_ 

3. THAT all Things were from Eternity, ſucceeding one another neceſſarily in 
the Way they now are. | | 

Tis true, that no atheiſtical Perſons of common Senſe will directly go about 
to maintain all theſe Aſſertions; nor will they ſtick to any one of them, when 
they are hard preſſed with the Abſurdity of it, but will preſently retreat to another; 
as if their Deſign were, by frequent Changes of their Ground, rather to of- 
fend Religion than to defend themſelves: Whereas, to make their own Principle 
ſecure, it ought on ſome Side or other to be defenſible, which none of the fore- 
going Aſſertions can be: For, . 

1. THAT there is really no ſuch Thing as Wiſdom, Power or Goodneſs in the 
World; and that therefore there can be no arguing at all from thence to prove a 
God or a Providence, ſeems at the firſt Propoſal a very abſurd Aſſertion; and per- 
haps few of them will now directly ſay it, in ſo many Words: But by their Ear- 
neſtneſs to ſet afide all final Cauſes, as having nothing to do in the making of the 
World, or any Part of it, they ſhew a great Inclination to cloſe with it. For 
where there is no final Cauſe, there is no antecedent Intention, and where all In- 


' tention is excluded, there is no intelligent acting, and conſequently no Exerciſe of 
Wiſdom or Goodneſs, nor indeed of Power, properly ſo called. And they are 


wont to admire the Infidels of former Days, who have certainly ſaid as much as 
this Aſſertion comes to. Lucretius, for Inſtance, aſſerts, that the Eye was not made 
to ſee withal, nor the Ear to hear withal, nor was any other Part of the Body de- 
figned originally for any of the Uſes to which we find it fo very naturally, as we 
think, and conſtantly applied; but that the Uſe of theſe Things was found out 
long after: And all this is built upon this notable Reaſon, becauſe J. hings muſt be be- 


fore their Uſes, Now if this Reaſon have any Weight in it, we may as well ſay, 


that no Man could ever deſignedly contrive Clocks or Watches, to ſhew the Hour 
of the Day, becauſe they could not ſhew it 'till they were made. I hope ſuch 
Men, who argue at this rate, will give us Leave to ſay, that they cannot deſign 
any of their Arguments to prove any Thing againſt the Being of Providence, or, 
indeed, that they have any Deſign at all in reaſoning after this Manner. For if 

there be any ſuch Thing as antecedent Deſign or Intention to be proved from Men's 
arguing or their acting, then there is in this World ſome Being which has Intelli- 


gence, and acts with Deſign, adapting Means to Ends foreſeen, and laying Premiſ- 
| ſes together, in order to infer a Concluſion ; that is, there is really Wiſdom, Power 


and Goodneſs in the World: And if the Effects of theſe appear in a much higher 
and more evident Degree, in the Formation and Uſe of Things which we call na- 
tural, than in any of thoſe Contrivances which are the Effects of human Art, then 
it is an Abſurdity not to think the efficient Cauſe of them, in a much higher De- 
gree, intelligent than Man is. And fince Man himſelf, with all his Powers and 
Perfections, could not make himſelf, but muſt proceed from a ſuperior Cauſe, that 
Cauſe muſt have all the real Perfections which Man has in an eminent Degree. or 
elſe thoſe Perfections in Man would be cauſed purely by nothing, which is a manifeſt 
Contradiction. But 


Effugere illorumque errorem præmeditemur, 
Lumina qui faciunt oculorum clara creata 
Proſpicere ut poſſimus, &c. lib. iv. 821. 

Nil ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum eſt, id procreat uſum. 
Nec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata. 
Multoque creatæ ſunt prius aures 

Quam ſonus eſt auditus: & omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret uſus. 
Haud igitur potuere utendi creſcere cauſa. 7b. 
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: Leng. 2. Wurx they ſay, that what we account the Effects of Wiſdom, Power and 
8 ERM. Goodneſs, or of an intelligent Being, is only the mere caſual or neceſſary Reſult of 
IX. Matter and Motion, this will ſtill be liable to the ſame Abſurdity in the End, that 
WV ſomething is cauſed by nothing. For if there be any intelligent or underſtanding 
Being in the World, any Being endued with Conſciouſneſs and Perception, as Man 
is allowed to be, ſuch Intelligence, Perception and Conſciouſneſs, muſt either be 
a Perfection diſtinct from that of Matter and Motion, produced by a ſuperior, active, 
intelligent Being, which is itſelf neither Matter nor Motion (and to allow this, is 
to own a God and a ſpiritual Subſtance, which is all that we can contend for in 
this Argument;) or it muſt be a Compoſition of unintelligent Figure and Motion 
or elſe it muſt be ſomething cauſed by nothing. Now that any Compoſition of un- 
intelligent Figure and Motion, ſhould be Intelligence, Thought, Perception or 
Conſciouſneſs, is altogether abſurd : Becauſe, whatever the Compoſition of any 
material Thing is, it is ſtill in Reality only that Thing (or 1 of which it is com- 
pounded. It is not altered in Nature, but only in Situation of Parts: It may ap- 
pear differently to our Senſes, but to our Reaſon it is ſtill the ſame, let the Parts 
be never ſo mixed or divided. A Globe cut into two Hemiſpheres, is not a Jot 
nearer to Thought than it was before, becauſe it is only the two Parts of the fame 
Whole: Nor can two equal Hemiſpheres put together have any other Nature than 
what a Globe has: And the like may be ſaid of all Diviſions or Compoſitions of 
Figure, or of Matter and Motion, how various ſoever. Therefore unleſs Figure be 
Thought, and all Matter have Senſe, Perception and Conſciouſneſs (which is ſo 
abſurd a Suppoſition, that though ſome have advanced it, yet, I believe, few will 
maintain it) then no Matter, as ſuch, can have it or cauſe it. And then what- 
ever has Senſe, Perception and Underſtanding, if it be not cauſed by a ſuperior, in- 
telligent, immaterial Being, muſt be cauſed by nothing ; that is, there muſt be an 
Effect without any Cauſe at all, which is abſurd. %;́ö᷑i ER 
b Tully very often in his Writings charges the Hypotheſis of Epicurus with this 
Abſurdity of aſſigning a particular Motion of Declination to Atoms, (which Lu- 
cretius calls Clinamen Principiorum) in order to produce Freewill, or a Power of 
acting voluntarily, and yet not pretending to aſſign any Cauſe of ſuch Declination, 
which, he ſays, is < the moſt abſurd Blunder that any Philoſopher can fall into. 
And he makes this a fundamental Fault in the Philoſophy d both of Epicurus and 
Democritus, that they conſidered only Matter, and not the efficient Cauſe or 
Power by which Things are produced. And indeed whoever does this, will, in the End, 
be forced upon the ſame abſurdity that Epicurus was, or ſomething very like 
it. And the removing it a Degree further off, will not alter the Caſe, unleſs it be 
to make the thing more abſurd when we come at it. Juſt as Epicurus to avoid 
one Difficulty, which Democritus, it ſeems, did not take Care to fence againſt, run 
upon this Solution, which, as Tully ſays, was much worſe than owning the Thing 
to be indefenſible. And this has, in the Event, been the Caſe of all thoſe Schemes 
of Philoſophy, which have pretended to make the World without an infinite in- 
telligent Mind being concerned in it. EE 
3. To ſuppoſe that all Things were from Eternity, ſucceeding one another ne- 
ceſſarily, in the Way they now are, without any ſupreme intelligent Power to diſ- 
poſe them, or give them Motion, will alſo be equally abſurd. That ſomething muſt 
have exiſted from all Eternity, cannot be denied by any one ; for elſe nothing 
could ever have exiſted. This muſt therefore either be ſome one ſelf-exiſtent, un- 
changeable independent Being, from whom all other Things originally receive their 
Being ; or elſe there muſt be an eternal Succeſſion of dependent changeable Beings, 
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> De Finibus Bon. & Mal. lib. 1. cap. 6. And in his Book I. de Nat. Deor. cap. 2 5. And in ſeveral Places of his 
Book de Faro. | = 
Ait enim declinare atomum fine causà, quo nihil turpius phyſico. De Finib. lib. 1. cap. 6. 

4 Utriuſque { Democriti ſc. & Epicuri ) cam multa non probo, tum illud in primis, quod cum in rerum naturà duo 
quærenda ſint, unum, quæ materia ſit, ex qua quzque res efficiatur ; alterum, quæ vis fit, quæ quidque efficiat ; de 
materia diſſeruerunt, vim & cauſam efficiendi reliquerunt. B. 1 _—_ 

Epicurus cum videret fi atomi ferrentur in locum inferiorem ſuopte pondere nihil fore in noſtri poteſtate, quod eſſet 
earum motus certus & neceſſarius; invenit quomodo neceſſitatem effugeret, quod videlicet Democritum fugerat. Ait 
atomum, cum pondere & gravitate directa deorſum feratur, declinare paullulum. Hoc dicere turpius eſt quam illud quod 
vult, non poſſe defendere. De Nat. Deor. I. 25. 
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as this viſible World comprehends, one producing another, without any original Leng. 


Cauſe at all; that is, there muſt be an infinite Series of Effects following one an- Sz 
other, without any efficient Cauſe, which is abſurd. 


Alriſtotle indeed is alledged as an Aſſerter of the Eternity of the World; and NV 
being a Man of a very piercing Judgment, Atheiſts ſometimes think themſelves 


ſufficiently defended under the Patronage of his Name. But if they would really 
conſult his Writings, they would find that his Arguments afford their Cauſe but 
very little Defence. For whatever Eternity he may aſcribe to the material World, 
he is very far from doing it in their Senſe : He never thought, that Matter could 
move itſelf, or could be the original Cauſe of all Things; but he makes f an Eter- 


nal, Intelligent, Independent Mind, to be the firſt Cauſe or Principle of all Things, 


and that which gives Motion to all Things, being itſelf unmoveable and un- 
changeable : As may be ſeen at large both in his Phyficks and Metaphy/icks. And 
he every where makes Beauty and Order to be the Effects of Mind and Under- 


| fanding : And he commends Anaxagoras in many Places, & for this Principle, 
that an intending Mind was the Cauſe of what is good and right, and the Mover 


of Matter, for ſome End and Defign. And he is ſo far from thinking final or 
intending Cauſes unphiloſophical, that he expoſes that Philoſophy, as very ridicu- 
lous, which pretends to give an Account of the Formation of Animals without 


them, and he fays, that h an ordinary Carpenter would give a much better Account 


of a Piece of Work, of which he was the Maker, than ſuch kind of Philoſophers did, 
who went no farther than the mere mechanical Motion of one Part of Matter upon 
another. And he elſewhere juſtly blames thoſe Philoſophers, who allowed no- 
thing but Matter, in the Univerſe, for introducing Motion without any active 
Cauſe or Principle to produce it; and likewiſe, becauſe ł they were not able to 
give any Account of what was good and fit (T8 ed & xaxas) in the Being or Forma- 
tion of Things, from Matter alone, or from Chance and Fortune. And! thoſe 
who make Body or Matter the only Subſtance, or univerſal Nature, he condemns 
of great Miſtake, inaſmuch as they conſider only the firſt Principles of Body, but 
not of Things incorporeal, though there be Things incorporeal ; and likewiſe, be- 
cauſe, pretending to philoſophize about the Nature of all Things, they take away 
(or leave out) the Cauſe of Motion. So that Ariſtotle was far from thinking an 
immaterial Subſtance and Contradiction, or that Matter could move itſelf, or think 
and act. | 
Tuus I have endeavoured briefly to repreſent the Abſurdities which they muſt 


of neceſſity be driven to, who deny a Supreme, Intelligent, Eternal, and Self- 


exiſtent Being to be the original Cauſe of all Things, and the Author of all the 
Beauty, Order, and Harmony of the World; and the Fountain of all the Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which is manifeſt in the Frame and Preſervation of it. 
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abe, and much more to the ſame purpoſe, lib. 12. cap. 8, 9, 10. Where, after ſhewing that there cannot be a 


progreſſion of Cauſes in inſinitum, without one original independent cauſe, he concludes with theſe words, Ta 5 5, 
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Leng. And I might have drawn this Matter out to a much greater Length in the ab- 
St rm. ſtrated or metaphyſical Way of Reaſoning, if my intended Method would have 
IX. allowed me to purſue that Courſe. But becauſe this has been fully done in that 
VN Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, which was ſome Years ago 
publiſhed by an excellent Author, as the Subſtance of his Diſcourſes upon this 
if Subject, I ſhall rather refer thoſe that deſire farther Satisfaction in this Way to 
F that Treatiſe itſelf, where the Arguments of Mr. Hobbes and Spinoza, and other 
C M.laterialiſts, are fully anſwered ; and the Self-exiſtence of one Independent Infi- 
nite Being, of all poſſible Perfection, demonſtratively proved. 
« I PROCEED therefore now to what is aſſerted in the Words of the Text, as an 
| | Inference from the foregoing Doctrine, vix. 


— 


II. That Men having ſufficient Means of knowing God, (i. e. plain and evident 
Reaſon to convince them, that there is ſuch a Being, ) zf notwithſtanding this, they 
either diſown, or take no notice of his Being; i they neither glorify him as God, 
nor ſhew any Gratitude towards him ; they become thereby utterly inexcuſable, and 
will therefore certainly fall under his juſt Indignation for their Neglect of him. 


THr1s is what the Apoſtle affirms even of the Heathen World, That they are 
without Excuſe, becauſe that, when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
1 neither were thankful. oy 
18 THr1s Conſequence is what thoſe Men would fain avoid, who are inclined to 
1 | Atheiſm, but yet are not hardy enough abſolutely to deny thoſe Demonſtrations 
[110 which are brought for the Being of a God, when they are preſſed with them. 
We | They have Underſtanding enough to ſee the Abſurdity of attempting to prove it 
0 impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſuch a Being, as we call God: And therefore they 

Wil | are willing to wave that Point, and, to compromiſe the Matter, would content 
themſelves to let it reſt as a ſpeculative Point, of which much may be ſaid on both 
ſides; though they are pleaſed when they can find out Objections againſt any par- 
ticular Method of proving it. But then they take it ill that we ſhould offer to 
perſuade them, that they are under any Obligation themſelves actually to own the 
Belief of ſuch a Being, or to tell them that they can be under any Penalty from 
him for not believing, or not attending to the Conſequences of ſuch Belief. Why 
ſhould we not be contented to let them alone to their own Uncertainty ; and, 
1 with Protagoras, to declare freely, that they have nothing to ſay, whether there 
Wl be any God or no? Nay farther, they would perſuade us, that it is inconſiſtent 
Wl with that original Notion or Idea of Goodneſs which we muſt preſuppoſe in God, 

if there is any ſuch Being, to make any Man ſuffer for denying, or not believing 
his Being. A certain Author, who in his Writings ſeems much more concerned 
for an elegant Turn, and, as he fancies, a polite Manner of Writing, than for 
any real Conſiſtency of Thought, Juſtneſs of Sentiment, or ſtrict Conſequence of 
Reaſon expreſſed in it, has in a very artificial manner dreſſed up a Plea, in behalf 
of thoſe who call themſelves Free-thinkers; which he propoſes as a Security againſt 
all Superſtition, ® ©« To remember that there is nothing in God, but what is God- 

« ike; that He is either. not at all, or truly and perfectly good. But that when 
we are afraid to uſe our Reaſon freely, even on that very Queſtion, Whether 

« he really be or not; we then actually preſume him bad, and flatly contradict 

ce that pretended Character of Goodneſs and Greatneſs, whilſt we diſcover this 
Miſtruſt of his Temper, and Fear of his Anger and Reſentment, in the Caſe of 
this Freedom of Enquiry. —” And again, What Merit can there be in be- 

e lieving God or his Providence, upon frivolous and weak Grounds? What Vir- 
tue in aſſuming an Opinion contrary to the Appearance of Things, and reſol- ; 
« ving to hear nothing that may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent Character of the 3 
God of Truth! that he ſhould be offended at us, for having refuſed to put the } 
Lie upon our Underſtandings, as much as in us lay, and be ſatisfied with us, 
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1 for having believed at a venture, and againſt our Reaſon, what might have been Leng. 
| « the greateſt Falſhood in the World, for any Thing we could bring as a Proof or S R N. 
% Evidence to the contrary.” And again he tells us, A Man muſt have ſurely IX. 
van unhappy Opinion of God, and believe him not ſo good by far as he knows Y 
| « himſelf to be, if he imagines, that an impartial Uſe of his Reaſon, in an 

« Matter of Speculation whatſoever, can make him run any riſque hereafter : 

« And that a mean Denial of his Reaſon, and an Affectation of Belief, in any 

« Point too hard for his Underſtanding, can entitle him to any Favour in 

« another World. This is being Sycophants in Religion, mere Paraſites of De- 

« votion. 

Now though this Author has in ſome Paſſages of his Writings very fine Strokes 

in Defence of a Supreme Governing Mind, which, if purſued, do not ſeem ver; 

conſiſtent with what he here inſinuates; and has indeed in this Place been fo 


| cautious, as not directly to aſſert, that the downright open Profeſſion of Atheiſm 
| Hh cannot be any Way diſpleaſing to God Almighty, or incur any juſt Reſentment 
1 from him; yet if we conſider the Drift of this » whole Treatiſe, and how kindly 
5 in other Places he takes all thoſe Men into his Protection, the Falſeneſs of whoſe 
1 Philoſophy he could not but diſcern, who have no other Title to that of Free- 
? ; thinking, which he would encourage, but their liberal charging all Religion with 
a 4 Impoſture or Credulity ; and how much he puts all Kind of Revelation, real and 
== pretended, upon the ſame Bottom: And if we confider farther, how thoſe Men, 
) } who have treated all Religion in groſſer Language, have cited this Author with 
8 ; great Approbation, as a Patron of their Opinions; we may, I think, without an 
x In juſtice, ſay, That this Way of Reaſoning does really, in their Judgment, imply 
t 5 ſo much: And eſpecially when the ſuppoſed Character of the Divine Being is, 
y 1 in the Concluſion, intended to be drawn under the following Reſemblance of a 
t p Prince or Miniſter of State, in theſe Words: „“ "Tis natural (ſays he*) for us to 
h I * with our Merit ſhould be known; particularly if it be our Fortune to have 
— 3 c ſerved a Nation as a good Miniſter ; or as ſome Prince or Father of a Country, 
0 ; <«< to have rendered happy a conſiderable Part of Mankind under our Care. But 
e — <« jf it happened, that of this Number there ſhould be ſome ſo ignorantly bred, 
N d and of fo remote a Province, as to have lain out of the Hearing of our Name 
y « and Actions; or hearing of them, ſhould be ſo puzzled with odd and contrary 
I, <« Stories told up and down concerning us, that they know not what to think, 
2 I « whether there were really in the World any ſuch Perſon as our ſelf: Should 
it 6: « we not in good Truth be ridiculous to take Offence at this? And ſhould we 
d, not paſs for extravagantly moroſe and ill-humoured, if inſtead of treating the 
g 19 « Matter in Raillery, we ſhould think in earneſt of revenging our ſekves on the 
d 1 <« offending Parties, who, out of their ruſtick Ignorance, till Judgment or In- 
Ir 2 « credulity, had detracted from our Renown ?”” Theſe Words, one would think, 
of Y do not want a Comment to let us into their Meaning, or deſigned Application; 
If odr if they did, thoſe which follow will ſufficiently clear it. For thus he goes on: 
{t 4 « How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really deſerve Praiſe to be thus concerned 
4 = < about it? Is the doing Good for Glory's ſake ſo divine a Thing? Or is it 
en « not diviner to do good, even where it may be thought inglorious, even to the 
er e ungrateful, and to thoſe who are wholly inſenſible of the Good they receive? 
ct « How comes it then, that what is divine in us ſhould loſe its Character in the 
1s « divine Being, and that, according as the Deity is repreſented to us, he ſhould 
of more reſemble the weak, womaniſh, and impotent Part of our Nature, than 
e- e the generous, manly, and divine ? ” F 
ir- Now the Sum of all this Kind of Reaſoning can amount only to this, that it 
ol 3 is inconſiſtent with Divine Goodneſs, to make any Man ſuffer for the denying 
he 2 of the Divine Being. I defire that I may always have the higheſt Veneration 
he = Ppoſlible for the Divine Goodnefs, and am very ready to grant, with this Author, 
s That nothing but what is morally excellent can have place in the Deity; 


; i 1 Hay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, pag. 95. » Pag. 37. p Pag. 38. 4 Pag. 39. 
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= - Natural Obligations to believe 
Leng. and that © unleſs we be ſatisfied that he is good, and cannot deceive us, there can 
SERM.< be no real religious Faith or Confidence; and moreover, that, if there be 
IX. really ſomething previous to Revelation, ſome antecedent Demonſtration of Rea- 
VV « ſon to aſſure us, that God is, and, withal, that he is ſo good, as not to deceive 
« us; the ſame Reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will demonſtrate to us, that God 
« is ſo good, as to exceed the very beſt of us in Goodneſs ?” Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing, I can by no means deduce the ſame general Concluſion which this Author 
does in theſe Words: After this manner, we can have no Dread or Suſpicion to 
render us uneaſy : For it is MALICE only, and not GOODNESS, that 
can make us afraid, Indeed a good Man, who always acts ſincerely, according 
to his beſt Underſtanding, and is ever ready to be governed by thoſe Principles of 
Religion, which the higheſt and moſt unprejudiced Reaſon will aſſure him are 
worthy of God, has no Reaſon to be afraid of any Deficiency in the Divine 
Goodneſs towards him, which is ever ready to compaſſionate even all ſuch Mi- 
ſtakes as are purely involuntary. But what is this to a Man, that having Means 
of knowing God, yet either utterly denies, or takes no notice of his Being? All 
Men indeed, by reaſon of their different Degrees of Underſtanding, cannot have 
equally perfect Notions of the Nature of God and his Attributes: But there is 
no Man who has attained to the Uſe of his Reaſon, but he can evidently diſcover 
that he did not make himſelf: And I hope I have formerly ſhewn, that there is 
no Man of ſo remote a Province, as to be out of the Hearing of the Name and 
Actions of the great Governour of the World. The viſible Creation is a Book 
open to all Men, and every Man carries his own Mind about him; and theſe 
Grounds for the Belief of a God and his Providence, are neither weak nor frivo- 
lous. Such a Belief, is ſo far from aſſuming an Opinion contrary to the Appear- 
ance of Things, or putting a Lye upon the Underſtanding, or believing at a ven- 
ture, and againſt our Reaſon, that if ] ſhould ſay with the Pſalmiſt, that he 
Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy-work ; 
and that here is neither Speech or Language, where their Voice is not heard; 
the Reaſoning of an Heathen Author would bear Teſtimony to it, who tells us, 
r that That Man muſt be void of all Mind or Underſtanding himſelf, who thinks 
that there is no ſuperior Mind directing the wonderful Order of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, and preſerving the incredible Conſtancy of their Motions, upon which the Pre- 
ſervation and Well-being of all Things has ſo great a Dependance. And what the 
natural Conſequence ariſing from hence is, we are told in another Place by the 
ſame Author, even where he is as much as may be diſcouraging all Superſtition * : 
That there is ſome ſupreme, excellent and eternal Being ; and that the ſame Being 
is to be had in the greateſt Reverence and Admiration by all Mankind, the beau- 
tiful Frame of the World, and the Order of the Heavenly Bodies forces us to con- 
feſs. Now it is certain, that no Man, who diſputes againſt the Being of a God, 
can juſtly pretend Ignorance of his Being. Nor can the Denial of his Bein 
conſiſt with any Kind of Reverence or Admiration of him; for the very firſt 
Inſtance and Foundation of all Reſpect which we can pay him, muſt be an 
Acknowledgment of his Being. Let it then but be granted, that there are eternal 
and neceſſary Differences of Things, and that the Will of God determines itſelf 
always to act, according to the eternal Reaſon and Nature of Things, and that 
all Rational Creatures are naturally obliged to conform themſelves in all their 
Actions, to the eternal Rule of Reaſon; it will from thence follow, that there 
are unchangeable moral Obligations, or Laws of Nature, reſpecting Man's Beha- 
viour towards the Supreme Being, whoſe Creature and Subject he is, as well as 
towards his Fellow Creatures. And if right Reaſon be the fame Thing, though 
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r Cceleſtium | for /o it ſhould be read, and not Cœleſtem] ergo admirabilem ordinem, incredibilemque conſtantiam, 
ex qua conſervatio & ſalus omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare mente putat, is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt, Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 21. 8 5 
Eſſe præſtantem aliquam æternamque naturam & eam ſuſpiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, pulchri- 
tudo mundi ordoque rerum cceleſtium cogit confiteri. Cic. de Divinat. lib. 2. in fine, | 
Primus Deorum cultus eſt Deos credere, &c. Vide Senec. Epiſt. 95. 
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in infinitely higher Degree, in God, as in other rational Beings; it muſt alſo ne- 


Leng. 


ceſſarily be his Will, that all Creatures ſhould act according to their moral Obli- S E N Ur. 


gations : And conſequently, as there are natural evil Conſequences attending upon 
the Perverſion of the natural Order of Things, and manifeſt Evils and Inconveni- 
encies both to Society and private Perſons, flowing from the Tranſgreſſion of he 

moral natural Law; ſo it cannot be conſiſtent with the Divine Reaſon, which is 
infinite Wiſdom, to make no difference between thoſe that chuſe to act agreeably 


X. 


to the moral Nature of Things, and thoſe that wilfully act otherwiſe; that is, he 


cannot have the fame Regard for thoſe who diſown his Being and Providence, as 
for thoſe who own and obey him. FI 

THERE is no occaſion to ſuppoſe any Malice, or any Defect of Goodneſs in the 
Divine Nature, for making this Difterence, which the very Nature of Things 


makes: And it is far from being the Perfection of Goodneſs, to make thoſe equal, 
whoſe Merits, or moral Actions, are unequal. And if this Way of arguing, from 


the Notion of God's Goodneſs, were juſt, then for the ſame Reaſon he ought ne- 
ver to ſuffer any Man to be miſerable, whatever his Demerits are. But we ſee in 
fact, that he has done it; and theſe Miſeries are real Puniſhments upon Mankind, 
for their wilful tranſgreſſing the Laws of Reaſon and Nature: So that we muſt 
either deny that there is any Supreme Mind governing the World, or believe it 
conſiſtent with his infinite Goodneſs to puniſh thoſe, that is, ſuffer them to be 


miſerable, who deny his Being, if he is a Being to whom we have any natural 


Relation or Obligation. 0 
Asp thus Men may certainly be under a natural Obligation to the Belief of a 
God, and may make themſelves uncapable of receiving any Good from him by 


an obſtinate Denial of his Exiſtence, ſince, upon the Acknowledgment of his Exi- 


ſtence, depends all the Senſe of natural Duty that we can owe him. And farther, 
whoever denies the Being and Providence of God, muſt neceſſarily own, that he 
lives in a diſtracted Univerſe, where there is nothing of good or lovely to be de- 
pended on, becauſe there is no wiſe or intelligent Mind to order and govern it. 
And the forementioned Author, drawn by the mere Force of Truth, owns, * « that 


* ſuch an Opinion as this may by Degrees embitter the Temper, and not only 


« make the Love of Virtue to be leſs felt, but help to impair and ruin the very 
« Principle of Virtue, viz. Natural and kind Affection; and that tis ſcarce poſ- 


ce ſible to prevent a natural Kind of Abhorrence and Spleen, which will be enter- 


« tained, and kept alive, by the Imagination of ſo perverſe an Order of Things :” 
And in concluſion, „ that Virtue cannot be compleat without Piety, ſince, where 
«this is wanting, there can neither be the ſame Benignity, Firmneſs, or Con- 
« ſtancy, the ſame good Compoſure of the Affections, or Uniformity of Mind. 
« And thus the Perfection and Height of Virtue, (even in his Judgment) muſt be 
« owing to the Belief of a Gd. 8 

Ap now upon the whole, if that Abhorrence and Spleen, which he allows to 
be the natural Reſult of Atheiſin, be indeed a Plague and Puniſhment to him that 
falls under it, as it certainly is; then Men have Reaſon to dread the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Opinion, which can promiſe no Good, and may be the Cauſe of many 
unforeſeen Evils, as long as the Mind itſelf ſhall exiſt. And if, moreover, the ſu- 
preme Governour of the World cannot but teſtify his Favour and Diſpleaſure, ac- 
cording as rational Creatures a&, for or againſt the Obligations of their rational 
Nature; then this Favour or Diſpleaſure muſt ſhew themſelves ſome time or 
other, in different Effects upon thoſe rational Agents, according as they uſe their 


natural Liberty of acting, well or ill; unleſs we imagine, that moral PerfeCtions 
in the Divine or Supreme Being, have no manner of Analogy to moral Perfections 


in other rational Beings, which is to deſtroy all manner of Argument from the 
Nature of Things. 


So that both from the Conſideration of the natural and neceſſary Difference of Good 
and Evil, and the different Conſequences reſulting from them ; and alſo from the 


u Enquiry concerning Virtue, p. 70. W Ibid. p.73. 
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Leng. Conſideration of the moral Attributes and Perfections of the Supreme Being, dif- 
Sx R M. ferent Events of different Actions, and of different habitual Regards towards that 
IX. Supreme Being, are juſtly to be expected by every rational Agent. But if, by 
V reaſon of the great Mixture, Variety, and Complication of Caſes, theſe Events 
cannot at preſent be applied diſtinctly, in juſt Proportion, to every particular 
Man, as we plainly ſee in Fact they neither are nor can be; then it is no way 
inconſiſtent with Divine Goodneſs, how infinite ſoever, to ſuffer ſuch Diſtinction, 
as is agreeable to the moral Attributes of the Deity, to have its due effect here- 
after; that is, to aſſign a future Time of rewarding and puniſhing, wherein 
every Thing ſhall be as well adjuſted in the Moral World, as we can now diſcover 
Things to be in the Natural, 
TH1s is reaſonable to be expected, from the cleareſt Notions we can frame of 
Divine Perfection: | 
Bur how eit will be done particularly, we muſt either be ignorant *till that 
Time comes, when the Diſtinction ſhall be finally made, and the preſent Com- 
plication of Things unfolded; or we muſt, in the mean time, learn it from the 
Divine Being himſelf, ſome way diſcovering his Deſign or Will to us in this 
Matter. | 
Ai this will naturally lead us to conſider, whether he has made any particular 
Diſcovery of his Will to Man; that is, whether there be really any ſuch Thing 
as a Divine Revelation. Of which Matter, I ſhall, with God's Aſſiſtance, ſpeak 
farther hereafter. 5 
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S ERM ON X. 
Preached February the zd, 1717-18. 
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IS AIAH ü. z. 


Aud many People ſhall go, and ſay, Come he, and let us go up to the 
Mountain of the LORD, to the Houſe of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us of his Mays, and we will walk in his Paths : for 
out of Zion ſhall go forth the Law, and the Word of the LORD 


from Jeruſalem. 


T may be obſerved, that theſe very Words, as alſo thoſe which go before, Teng. 
[| and thoſe which follow them, are made uſe of by the Prophet Micaba, Who 8 N A. 
lived in the ſame Age with this Prophet T/azah; which makes them the more x. 
L remarkable. And that they are a Prophecy, relating to the Times of the Meftias; WW 
| or Kingdom of Chriſt, as is evident from that mention of the lat Days with 
| JF which they are introduced, is, I ſuppoſe, generally agreed. And that they are in- 
_ tended, to ſignify ſuch a Diſpoſition in Men's Minds, and ſuch a State of Things, 
when many People of different Nations ſhould be inquiſitive about that Revelation 
of the Will of God, which was to have its Beginning among the People of the 
1 Fewvs, is plain from the Words themſelves. But my Deſign, at preſent, is not to 
Ez enquire exactly, either into the particular Time to which theſe Words of the Pro- 
| Þ phets immediately refer, or into the particular Manner in which they are moſt 
| 2 compleatly fulfilled, under the Goſpel Diſpenſation; whether at the firſt Promul- 
3 gation of it, which begun from Feruſalem, or at the further bringing in of the 
3» reſt of the Gentile World, with the more full and entire Converſion of the Fews, 
to the Faith of Chriſt: Which from many Paſſages, both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, is juſtly expected to be accompliſhed one time or other, as the Provi- 
dence of God ſhall make way for it. 


WHrar I now intend, is only to make uſe of the Words with a more general 
View, as they expreſs a ſincere Deſire in many different People, of being better 
informed in the Mind and Will of God, by ſome particular Revelation from him- 
ſelf, than they could be by the mere natural Light of their own Minds, reflecting 
= | only upon the general Works of Creation and Providence. And from viewing 
them in this Light, I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve the following Particulars : 


I. THAT every rational Man, who believes a God and a Providence governing 
the World, is under a natural Obligation, to enquire whether God has made any 


particular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they are any way concerned to 
take notice of. 


II. Tur whoever ſeriouſly makes this Enquiry, will find it reaſonable to con- 


clude, that ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected from God, conſidering the 
general State of Mankind, FE: 


* Micah iv. 2. 
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III. Tuar if this be ſo, then it is every Man's Duty, to uſe all the proper 
Means he can, to find out what is true Revelation, and what is only pretended. 


I. TyaT every rational Man, ho believes a God and a Providence governing 
the World, is under a natural Obligation to enquire, whether God has made any 
particular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they are any way concerned to 


take notice of. 6 

T11s Propoſition may perhaps, at firſt ſight, ſeem to be altogether needleſs, as 
containing only an Aſſertion, which no one will offer ſeriouſly to deny: But I am 
afraid, that in fact, much of that which goes under the Name of Dez/m, in the 


World, has at the bottom no other Foundation, but either what may be juſtly 


counted a virtual Denial of this Aſſertion, or what will in the End revert to 
downright Atheiſm ; that is, ſuch Men as affect the Name of Deiſis, in oppoſi- 


tion to all revealed Religion, either mean nothing more than mere Atheiſim by it, 


but only to avoid the Trouble of conſidering the Force of ſuch Arguments, as lie 
ſtrong againſt the plain Denial of the Being of a God; and ſo by ſeeming to 


allow them, they are willing to wave all Oppoſition of that kind: or elle, if they. 


do in Truth believe the Arguments for his Being, to be concluſive, and yet make 
no Enquiry after his Will, they muſt then believe his Exiſtence only as a ſpe- 
culative Point; which is indeed true in itſelf, but which, they think, does not put 
them under any Obligation of acting one Way or other, in conſequence of it, 
This kind of Deiſm is, I confeſs, but one remove from Atheiſm itſelf z becauſe, 
though it owns a God, who is the Governour of the natural World, yet at the 


fame time it confiders him, as having little or no Concern for the moral World, 


or the Actions of Men, conſidered as moral or rational Agents; which is in con- 
ſequence, a denying or not owning of his moral Attributes. Upon this Conſide- 


ration therefore, to convince ſuch Men of their Obligation to enquire after the 
Will of God, we muſt firſt deſire them to conſider, That Juſtice, Goodneſs, Truth, 
and all moral Perfections, are as eſſential to the Notion of God, or Supreme In- 


telligent Being, as Wiſdom or Power; for they are indeed the neceſſary Conſe- 


quences of infinite Wiſdom and Power. It cannot be denied, but that there are 
different Things in the World, which have different Powers and Properties, dif- 
ferent Kinds and Degrees of Perfections; and from hence, in the very Nature of 
Things, ariſe different Relations of one Thing to another, and a Fitneſs or Unfit- 
neſs, according as different Things are applied or miſapplied to one another. And 


there is the ſame natural Difference, and natural Conſequence of that Difference, 


Fitneſs or Unfitneſs, in all Actions of every Being which can be properly called 


an Agent. | 

Now an infinitely wiſe Being, who preſerves all theſe Things in their proper 
Natures, certainly knows all theſe different Relations of Things and Actions, with 
their reſpective Fitneſſes and Conſequences ; or elſe his Underſtanding would be 
imperfect and finite. And he does as evidently will that they ſhould be as they 
are, becauſe he preſerves them in their Beings ; and his Will cannot be influenced 


by any wrong Affection, raiſed by any Temptation from without, to do otherwiſe | 


than what he knows to be, that is, what really is, beſt and fitteſt to be done ; be- 
cauſe he is independent and omnipotent. So that Goodneſs, Fuſtice, Truth, and 
all moral Perfections, muſt be in the Divine Nature, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that 
he wills the Natures of Things, to be as they are, and not to be as they are, at 
the ſame time, which is a manifeſt Contradiction. TIF 

AGAIN, Goodneſs, in any free or rational Being, 1s nothing elſe but a Will or 
Diſpoſition to communicate Happineſs or Good to other Beings, according to their 
Capacities. Now to communicate Being itſelf, and a Capacity of enjoying Hap- 


pineſs, or Good, according to that Variety of Natures, which infinite Wiſdom 


thought fit to make, is the very Original and Foundation of all Goodneſs; and 
to communicate this farther, according to thoſe different Improvements which in- 
telligent and active Beings make, by virtue of that Liberty of acting, which is eſ- 
ſential to their Nature, is a Continuation of that Goodneſs, So that, in compari- 
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ſon of all other Beings which are called good, we may truly ſay, with our Sa- 
only. 


quences of Actions to the Perſons acting; that is, a willing that the original and 
eſſential Differences of Things and Actions, and their Relations and Fitneſſes to 
one another, ſhould be entirely preſerved throughout. Now the Supreme Being, 
who knows all Things, and underſtands all Actions; that is, judges of them juſt 
as they are, will act accordingly, without Partiality or Reſpect of Perſons; his in- 
finite Wiſdom and Power, ſetting him above all Poſſibility of being either de- 
ceived, or over- ruled in his acting. And for the ſame Reaſon, Truth and Faith- 


fulneſs are neceſſary Attributes of the fame divine Being, who can neither be mi- 
ſtaken in his Deſigns, nor hindered from doing what he intends. And the like 


may be ſaid of all other moral Perfections. For, in ſhort, the Want of or Fai- 


lure in any moral Perfection, muſt proceed, either from a Defect of Unaerſtanding, 


that is, from apprehending Things to be otherwiſe than they really are; or from 
a Want of Power to act according to the Nature of Things; or from Perverſeneſs 
of Will diſpoſing him to act contrary to the true Reaſon, or Nature and Fitneſs 


of Things: but an eternal, intelligent, independent Being, infinitely wiſe and 


powerful, can be liable to none of theſe; for the two firſt Caſes are directly, 
and the laſt, by neceſſary conſequence, a Contradiction to infinite Wiſdom and 
Power. FS 

From hence it follows, that the moral Perfections of all Creatures muſt be finite 
and limited, and capable of continual Improvement, according to the Extent of 
their Wiſdom and Power; but the moral Perfections of the Supreme Being, or 
Firſt Cauſe of all Things, muſt be infinite and abſolute. But then it does not 
from thence follow, that Goodneſs, Fuſtice, Truth, and other moral Perfections, 
are in their Nature or Kind quite different 'Things in the Divine Being, from 
what they are in other rational Beings, but only in Degree. And this ought to 
be the more carefully obſerved, becauſe, if Goodneſs, Truth, and Fuftice, and the 
like moral Attributes which we aſcribe to God Almighty, be not the ſame for 
Kind, as they are in thoſe Ideas which we frame of the like Perfections in rational 
Creatures, or in our abſtracted Reaſonings about them from the Nature of Things; 
then it 1s in vain to reaſon at all about them : ſince, upon ſuch Suppoſition, when 
we ſay, God is juft, or good, or true, we can have no Meaning at all, becauſe 


we have no Notion or Idea of any Thing anſwering to the Words we utter : And 


this would effectually deſtroy the Foundation, not only of Religion but of all Mo- 
rality. It certainly takes away all manner of Reaſoning about the Divine Na- 
ture: For the natural Attributes of God, his Underſtanding and Power, are as 
much above us, as his moral Attributes or Perfections, and our Ideas of them as 
imperfect; ſo that if we cannot reaſon from the one, we cannot reaſon from the 
other. 5535 

THosE Men therefore, who pretend to magnify Reaſon ſo much, ſhould con- 
ſider very well what it is, before they admit ſuch a Suppoſition, which in effect 
deſtroys all Uſe of Reaſon itſelf. For if true Reaſon be nothing elſe but the real 


Nature of Things, and their Relations and Proportions to one another truly ap- 
| Prehended in the Mind to be as they are in themſelves, then it muſt be the fame 


tor Kind in all intelligent Beings; or elſe in effect the ſame will be true- and not 
true at the ſame time, which is a plain Contradiction. Of two different Minds 
or Underſtandings, which are of vaſtly different Abilities one above another, one 


may apprehend a great many more Things, together with their Natures, Conſe- 
quences, and Relations, than the other does, which is of leſs Capacity, and ſo can 


reaſon farther; but thoſe Things which both of them apprehend clearly, di- 
ſtinctly, and truly, as they are in themſelves, they muſt neceſſarily fo far appre- 
5 or elſe there never could be any Reaſoning at all from the Nature 
(9 ings. 
Upon this Principle therefore, That true Reaſon, as far as it reaches, is of the 


fame Kind in all intelligent Beings, Tully very juſtly lays the Foundation of the 
Vor, III. Aa Law 


Leng. 
viour, that there is none good (that is originally and eſſentially ſo) but God S ERM. 


JUSTICE and Equity are nothing elſe but the Application of the proper Conſe- 
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Leng. Law of Nature, which is nothing elſe but the Eternal Reaſon of Things, which 
SER M. muſt always be the ſame as long as Things themſelves exiſt. And to this pur- 
N. poſe are theſe and the like Expreſſions in his firſt Book De Legibusd: Since there is 

nothing more excellent than Reaſon, which is the ſame in Man and in God, the 
firſt Relation (or Society) between God and Man, is, that of Reaſon: And if Rea. 
ſon be common to both, Right Reaſon is ſo : Which being the Law (of Nature) then 
there is a Law in which both agree. And again, Virtue (or moral Perfection) 15 
the ſame in Man as in the Divine Being. For Virtue is nothing elſe but Nature 
advanced to its higheſt Perfection. There is therefore (in this) a Reſemblance be- 
tween God and Man. Now this is the ſame, in effect, as to ſay, that Man, in 
his moſt perfect State, is made after the Image of God. And much to the ſame 
purpoſe in his ſecond Book De Legibus, he tells us*, This is the Judgment of the 
wiſeſt Men among the Ancients, that Law (i. e. Law natural) rs not any human 


Device, Ordinance, or Decree of any People or State; but ſomething Eternal which 


governs the whole World, a perfect Wiſdom in commanding what is fit, and forbidding 
the contrary, So, they ſaid, that principal and ſupreme Law was the Mind of 
God himſelf, commanding or prohibiting every thing, according to exact Reaſon 
and the Nature of Things : From whence that Law, which God has given to Man- 
kind, derives its juſt Commendation, it being the very Reaſon and Underſtanding 
of one truly wiſe, which has a natural Aptitude to direct what is fit to be enjoined 
or forbidden. And again he ſays, © The Force or Power, of this ſupreme Law, 7s 
not only of older Date than any People or Community of Men, but is coaval with 
God himſelf, who preſerves and governs Heaven and Earth: For neither can the 
Divine Mind be otherwiſe than rational, nor can the Divine Reaſon exiſt without 
having this Power or Property of giving a Sanction to the Difference between Good 
and Evil. And then obſerving, that ſome particular worthy and unworthy Ac- 
tions there mentioned, were in themſelves Good or Evil, before any written Law 
deſcribing them to be ſuch, by virtue of that antecedent, inward, and eternal 
Law of Reaſon, he adds, f that if was Reaſon, proceeding from the Nature o 
Things, prompting to do Right, and reſtraining from doing Wrong, which did not 
then commence a Law when it was firſt put into Writing, but when it had its 
firſt Original : Now it had the ſame Original with the Divine Mind or Under- 
landing. From whence he makes this Concluſion, 2 Fberefore that true and ſu- 
preme Law, which has @ proper Fitneſs to command or forbid, is the Right (or 
perfect) Reaſon of the Supreme Being." 
I Have been the more particular in taking notice of this Opinion of Tully in 
the Matter before us, not only becauſe he himſelf lays great Streſs upon it, and 
likewiſe affirms it to be the Judgment of the wiſeſt Heathens before him, in de- 
ducing the true Nature of Laws from their Original: But alſo becauſe it plainly 
ſhews, that thoſe Men who now pretend to be Deiſts, 2. e. to believe a God and 
a Providence over the natural World, and yet imagine, either that he is no way 


v Eft igitur, quoniam nihil eſt ratione melius, eaque & in homine & in Deo, prima homini cum Deo rationis ſo- 
cietas. Inter quos autem Ratio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio communis eſt: Quæ cùm ſit lex, lege quoque con- 
ſociati homines cum Diis putandi ſumus, &c. Os 

© Jam vero virtus eadem in homina ac Deo eſt, neque ullo alio ingenio præterea. Eſt autem virtus nihil aliud 
quam in ſe perfecta & ad ſummum perduRa natura. Eſt igitur homini cum Deo ſimilitudo, ec. 


d Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum 


aliquod efſe populorum, ſed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſapi- 
entia. Ita principem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant omnia ratione, aut cogentis, aut vetantis Dei: 
Ex qua illa lex quam Du humano generi dederunt, rectè eſt laudata : eſt enim ratio menſque ſapientis ad jubendum 
& ad deterrendum idonea. | En | 

© Quz vis non modo ſenior eſt quam ætas populorum & civitatum, ſed æqualis illius cœlum atque terras tuentis & 


regentis Dei: Neque enim eſſe Mens Divina {ine ratione poteſt, nec ratio divina non hanc vim in rectis praviſque 
fanciendis habere. | 


f Erat enim ratio profecta A rerum natura, & ad recte faciendum impellens & A delicto avocans : Quz non tum 


denique incipit lex eſſe cum ſeripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt; orta autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina. 
5 Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum & ad vetandum, ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. 
h And to this purpoſe there is a large Paſſage out of his third Book de Republica, preſerved to us by Lactantius (Iib. 6. 
de Vero Cultu, cap. 8.) in which he declares the Eternity and Immutability of this Law, and concludes after this 
manner : Unuſque erit communis quaſi magiſter, & imperator omnium Deus ille, legis hujus inventor, diſ- 
ceptator, lator : Cui qui non parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur, atque hoc ipſo luet maximas 
| pcenas, etiamſi cætera ſupplicia, que putantur, effugerit. | 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 0» 


concerned about the Nature and Conſequences of human Actions, or that we can Leng. 

have no ſuch true Notion of his moral Attributes as to argue any thing from SER M. 
them, are not yet advanced ſo far in the Knowledge of the true Grounds, either X. 

of natural Religion or Morality, as thinking Men among the Heathens were. 

And much leſs can they have any Notion of governing themſelves by ſuch a Pre- 

cept as that of our bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpel, of being perfect as our Heavenly 

Father is perfect, unleſs it be firſt owned, that we are capable of underſtanding 

what the moral Perfections of God, which we ſhould endeavour to imitate, ſig- 

nify, by their being of the ſame Nature with the correſpondent Perfections in 

Men. 


Bor now, if moral Perfections, ſuch as Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Truth, do ne- 


ceſſarily belong to the Supreme Intelligent Being; and if we can have any true 
Notion of ſuch Perfections, we may then juſtly argue, that God Almighty does 


always act according to thoſe Perfections, eſpecially in his Dealings with rational 
Creatures, capable of underſtanding what thoſe Perfections mean: And conſe- 
quently that he conſiders the Actions of rational and free Agents, according to 


their moral Nature, as they are good or evil; that is, as they agree or diſagree 


with the eternal Rules of Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Truth: And that he reſpects 
them accordingly, and will in due time make ſuch a proper Diſtinction between 


them, as will evidently declare and vindicate his own moral Perfections. For if 


he is the Governour of the whole World, that is, of the rational as well as natural 
World, he will govern it according to theſe Perfections which are inſeparable 


from an infinitely perfect reaſonable Being. This is allowed to be a reaſonable 


Way of arguing, even by * Cotta the Academic in Tully, in that very Diſcourſe 
where he is endeavouring to render the Stoical Arguments, for Providence over 


Human Affairs, uncertain and ineffectual. But then we muſt not from hence 


conclude, that he does not thus govern the World, only becauſe at preſent we do 


not ſee this Difference, which we expect from the Nature of moral Good and 

| Evil, entirely and finally made by an immediate Application of conſequent Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, in proportion to the reſpective Behaviour of every ratio- 
nal or free Agent. For we muſt remember, that we cannot fee the full Extent 
of his Government, but only a very ſmall Part of it; and therefore though we 


may argue, from the Perfection of his Nature, that he loves Righteouſneſs and 


hates Iniquity, and conſequently will, in the Iſſue of Things, treat them after a 
different manner; yet the Revelation of his righteous Judgment is not confined to 


ſo ſhort a Time, or within ſo narrow a Compaſs, as the Execution of human 
Juſtice muſt be, which 1s limited by Time and Place, and muſt either exert itſelf 
at preſent, or not at all. And from hence it happens, that Juſtice, Goodneſs, and 
other moral Excellencies in Men, (even in the beſt human Governors) do often 
intrench upon and limit one another, ſo that they cannot all be fully exerciſed, 
for want of ſufficient Compaſs to exert themſelves altogether, and for want of 
ſufficient Power and Knowledge of Things in the Agent. But God's Government 
is infinite and eternal, not limited by Time or Place; ſo that his Goodneſs and 
Juſtice, and every other Perfection, may each of them have their full Exerciſe, 
and not interfere with one another; and the due Effects of each may take place 
in ſuch Seaſon as infinite Wiſdom ſees moſt proper. Therefore before we can 
paſs an exact Judgment upon the Juſtice and Goodneſs of his Government, we 
mult ſee the whole Scheme of Providence unfolded, and all the various Depen- 
dences of Things, upon one another, ſet in a true Light. We muſt wait for 


the final Iſſue of Things, and when that is come, we may depend upon it, that 


the whole Management will appear juſt and good, even according to our moſt 
natural Notions of Juſtice and Goodneſs; that is, according to the Truth and 
Reaſon of Things all fairly ſtated together. 


OR Kb 144; N ij ewTn Poetry ifs F poixaghuy Welw, wit Y 4 aur Yer & Neuwny x; O18" Diontg yay ve ws ö 
warne Huy © . 7 Alg ü, 0192:0x0uilu, Ec. Origen. contra Celſ. . 4. pag. 180. 
Ut enim nec domus, nec reſpublica ratione quadam & diſciplina deſignata videatur $i in ea nec rectè factis præ 


mia exſtent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis, fic mundi divina in homines moderatio profectò nulla eſt, fi in ea diſeri- 
men nullum eſt bonorum & malorum, Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 35. 
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5 Ip what I have hitherto ſaid, concerning the Moral Perfections of the Divine 


Being and their Exerciſe, ſhould be thought a Digreſſion from the Deſign of that 


Xx. Propoſition upon which I firſt begun; 1 defire it may be conſidered, that, unleſs 
VV we be fully perſuaded of the Certainty of thoſe Attributes of God, and of the 


Reaſonableneſs of arguing from them, we cannot have any firm and ſtable Foun- 
dation of our own moral Obligations in reſpect of him; becauſe we do then in 
effe& ſhut out the Divine Being from having any relation to us, as we are Men, 
1. e. moral or rational and free Agents; inaſmuch as we do by conſequence deny 


either him or ourſelves to be ſuch Agents. But on the contrary, if our rational 


Nature is ſo derived from the Divine Nature as to bear a reſemblance to it, in its 
Capacity of acting freely according to the Nature of Things; this gives us a mo- 
ral Relation to God himſelf, ! a Relation of a quite different Kind from that of 
all other Creatures, which have no Knowledge of him. He is indeed the Author 
of their Being, as well as of ours; and he governs them by his Wiſdom and 
Power in a Way ſuitable to their Nature, though they are not capable of reflect- 


ing upon it. But he is a Governour of Men and all rational Beings in a Senſe 


vaſtly ſuperior, as they are capable of knowing him, and the Relation they bear 


to him; and by knowing it, own an Obligation of willingly conforming them- 


ſelves to the Laws of his Government, which are the eternal Dictates of right 
Reaſon. | | 
Upon this Foundation therefore, I think we may juſtly build that natural Obli- 
gation, which every rational Man, who believes a God and a Providence govern- 
ing the World, is under, to enquire, whether God has made any particular Re- 
velation of his Will, which Men can be any way concerned to take notice of. 
Fok if we are perſuaded, by the Light of Nature and Reaſon, that there is a 


Supreme Being, who made and preſerves us, and from whom we received our rea- 


ſonable Nature, whereby we are capable of owning him; the ſame Light will 


convince us, that there is a natural Duty of Gratitude owing from us to this Su- 
preme Benefactor. And m if we are not affected with a Senſe of Gratitude for 
theſe Benefits, which, even in the natural Courſe of Things, we conſtantly receive 
from Providence, we are not (in Tully's Judgment) to be reckoned in the Num- 
ber of Men, that is, of reaſonable Creatures. But now, ſince the Divine Nature 
is infinitely perfect and happy in itſelf, wherein can any Gratitude towards him 
approve itſelf? Not in giving him any thing by way of Return, becauſe he is al- 


ready poſſeſſed of all things; but in a juſt Acknowledgment of his infinite Per- 


fections, and in worthily receiving and uſing what his Goodneſs gives us; that is, 
in employing all the Powers and Faculties, which he has given us, according to 
his Will and Deſign, however it be made known to us. And fince, from the 
Conſideration of the moral Perfections of his Nature, we are aſſured, that he 
himſelf chuſes to act according to the higheſt Reaſon; and ſince it muſt alfo 
be his Will, that all rational Creatures ſhould chuſe the ſame, that is, in effect, 
ſhould deſire and endeavour, that their Wills ſhould be directed by his Will, which 


is therefore abſolutely perfect, becauſe it always chuſes according to that infinite 


and unerring Wiſdom, which knows what is beſt and fitteſt to be done in every 
Caſe that can happen, both with reſpect to the preſent Time and all Futurity : 
Upon theſe Conſiderations we are certainly obliged, in Reaſon, to be as much ac- 
quainted with the Will of God as we can; and therefore to conſider of every 
poſſible Way, whereby we may come to the Knowledge of it. 

For thus we may argue: A conſtant Diſpoſition to do according to the Will of 
God, upon whom we depend for our Being, and for all our Powers and Faculties 


| Nam quod aliquibus coherent homines, è mortali genere ſampſerunt quæ fragilia eſſent & caduca: Animum 
eſſe ingeneratum a Deo, ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum cœleſtibus, vel genus, vel ſtirps appellari poteſt. Itaque 
ex tot generibus nullum eſt animal præter hominem quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei.— Ex quo efficitur illud ut 
is agnoſcat Deum qui unde ortus ſit quaſi recordetur ac noſcat. Jam vero virtus eadem in homine ac Deo eſt, neque 
ullo alio ingenio prezterea.— Eſt igitur homini cum Deo ſimilitudo. Quod cum ita fit, quæ tandem poteſt eſſe 
proprior certiorve cognatio. Cic. de Leg. lib. 1. | | | 

m Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum noctiumque viciſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea, 


quæ gignuntur nobis ad fruendam, non gratum eſſe cogunt, hunc hominem omnino numerare qui decet? Cic. de 
Leg. lib. 2. 


of 
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of acting, is an abſolutely fit and reaſonable Inſtance of our Gratitude towards him. Leng. 
This is the very Perfection of Piety, which we may, with * Tully, call Fuftice S x xm. 


towards God; fince it is nothing elſe but aſcribing to him, in the moſt effectual 


conforming ourſelves to them. Now this Diſpoſition, to conform ourſelves con- 
ſtantly to the Will of God, muſt neceſſarily include, or preſuppoſe, an Endeavour 
to know what this Will is, and by Conſequence to enquire, what Ways he has 
thought fit to make any Part of it known to us: [unleſs we are beforehand cer- 
tain, that it is impoſſible for him to diſcover it any other way, but this one which 
we call the Way of Nature, * which, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew hereafter, 
we cannot be.] 

Fok though we may depend upon it, as his Will, that we ſhould never act con- 
trary to the Rules of Goodneſs, Truth, and Juſtice, becauſe whatever is evidentl 
contrary to theſe, contradicts his very Nature, and cannot be his Will; and though 
he has given us the Faculty of Reaſon, whereby to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil, 
and a Liberty to. chuſe according to that Diſtinction ; yet, becauſe our Under- 


ſtandings are limited, ſo that we are not always able preſently to ſee that entire 


Connection which one Action has with another, but, without the utmoſt Atten- 
tion, may be apt to miſtake Appearances for Truth, and to act accordingly, (eſpe- 
cially in Matters of Religion or Intercourſe with the Divine Being) whereby we 
may run into great Confuſion, as we ſee in fact the greateſt Part of Mankind have 
done: We cannot but think it reaſonable, to wiſh or defire a more particular Di- 
rection, if it may be had, from that Being himſelf, who cannot be miſtaken. 


And this at leaſt ought to put us upon Enquiry, whether this Being has, any 


where, made any ſuch Diſcovery, as will either give us greater Light into our 
Duty, or direct us to better Aſſiſtance or clearer Motives to the ſteddy Performance 


of it. And here it was that the generality of Mankind firſt began to fail. Even 
the Philoſophers themſelves, of almoſt all Sects, neglected to ſeek after God in this 


reſpect: They did not glorify him as God, by owning his moral Perfections to ſuch 
a Degree as they ought to have done. Their Piety ſeldom went ſo far as either 
to pray unto him, or to give him Thanks for their own Improvement in Virtue 
or moral Perfection. In this they depended too much upon themſelves and their 


own natural Abilities, and made their chief Application to the Deity only for 


Things of an inferior Nature. Their Opinion was too much like that of the 
Poet : e 

atis eft orare Jovem que donat & aufert; 

Det vitam, det opes: equum mi animum ipſe parabo. 


And Cotta, in 4 Tully, repreſents it as a general Doctrine: Virtutem nemo unguam 
acceptam Deo retulit; i. e. No Man thinks himſelf beholding to God for his Vir- 
tue: And he commends the Opinion as right, becauſe (ſays he) to be virtuous is 


juſt Matter of Praiſe, which it could not be if it were the Gift of God; with 


much more to the ſame purpoſe, which he ſums up after this manner : Fudicium 
hoc omnium mortalium eſt, fortunam a Deo petendam, a ſe ipſo ſumendam eſſe ſa- 
pientiam. And thus, according to St. Paul, Profeſſing themſelves wiſe, they be- 


came Fools; and by forſaking the true Knowledge of God, they were led away to 


all manner of Immorality. For, as they did not like to retain God in their Know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate Mind; a Mind that could not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil, but eaſily drawn 0 do thoſe Things which are 
not convenient, 1 : 

THe fatal Conſequence which attended this Neglect of Application to God for 
true Wiſdom to direct Men in the moral Conduct of their Lives, may ſhew us 
our Obligation, in Intereſt as well as Duty, to enquire ſeriouſly, Whether God has 
any Way afforded Means of further Light, than what we ourſelves can collect 
from unaſſiſted natural Reaſon, to direct us in attaining the utmoſt Knowledge 


n Eft enim pietas Juſtitia adverſum Deos. Cic. de Nat. Deer. lib. 1. cap. 41. | 
0 See the following Sermon. P Horat. Ep. 18. lib. 1. q De Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 36. 
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eng. of his Will. And this ſhould now lead me to confider the Second Thing which 


SER M. I propoſed to ſpeak te, Dil. | 
X. DHS: | 5 
II. Tnar whoever feriouſly makes this Enquiry, will find it reaſonable to con- 


clude, that ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected from God, confidering the 
general State of Mankind. 


Bur becauſe I cannot go through with the full Conſideration of this at preſent, 
I ſhall forbear to enter upon it; and ſhall rather chuſe to conclude this Diſcourſe 


with an earneſt Exhortation to all ſuch as, by the Principles of Reaſon, are con- 


vinced of the Being of God and his moral Attributes, That they would live up to 
this Light of their own Reaſon in their further Enquiry after the Revelation of 
the Will of God. Oe 

Ts owned on all Hands, that Paſſion, and Prejudice, and Partiality ariſing 
from unruly Luſts and Appetites of any Kind, are great Impediments to the find- 
ing and embracing of Truth, eſpecially ſuch Truth as is likely to contradict thoſe 
prevailing Paſſions. And therefore, if we are honeft and ſincere in our Searches 
after Truth, we muſt firſt free ourſelves from theſe Impediments; that is, we 
muſt live fo as not to have any Biaſs upon our Minds againſt the Practice of Reli- 
gion, if, upon Enquiry, we ſhould find Reaſon to believe its Principles true. 
This is but a very reaſonable Thing to defire, of thoſe who allow the ſteddy Pra- 
ctice of all Virtue to be the Happineſs and Perfection of Human Nature, at the 
ſame time that they queſtion or doubt of the Truth of all Revealed Religion, as 
divers of the Heathen Philoſophers held, and ſome of thoſe who pretend to be 
their great Admirers would ſtill ſeem to hold. Such Men cannot ſay, that we 
deſire any Thing of them againſt their own profeſſed Intereſt, Nay, conſidering 


the Advantage which the Belief of the Principles of Religion may be of, to ſup- 


port them under any untoward Circumſtances of Diſcouragement, one would 


think they could hardly take it amiſs of us, if we ſhould even entreat them to 
admit thoſe Principles, for probable at leaſt, and to practice accordingly, till by 
ſerious Enquiry they could diſcover them to be falſe. But ſome Men are ſo per- 

verſe, as to interpret any thing of this kind to be an unjuſt Prejudice in Favour of 


Religion. An Author, whom I have had occaſion formerly to mention, tells us, 
That, It is the moſt beggarly Refuge imaginable, which is ſo mightily cried 
« up, and ſtands as a great Maxim with many able Men, That they ſhould ftrive 
« fo have Faith and believe to the utmeſt : Becauſe if after all, there be nothing 
c in the Matter, there will be no Harm in being thus deceived; but if there be 
ce any Thing, it will be fatal for them not to have believed to the full, But, (ſays 


<« he) they are ſo far miſtaken, that whilſt they have this Thought, tis certain 


ce they can never believe, either to their Satisfaction and Happineſs in this World, 
« or with any Advantage of Recommendation to another. For beſides that our 
% Reaſon, which knows the Cheat, will never reſt thoroughly fatisfied on ſuch a 
« Bottom, but turn us often a-drift, and toſs us in a Sea of Doubt and Perplexity; 
« we cannot but actually grow worſe in Religion, and entertain a worſe Opinion 
« {till of a Supreme Deity, whilſt our Belief is founded on ſo injurious a Thought 
« of him.” 5 

Now indeed, if thoſe able Men, as he calls them in way of Deriſion, had ei- 
ther deſired us to believs againſt our own certain Knowledge, or had, by Pretence 
of this Argument, diſcouraged us from enquiring into the Grounds of Religion, or 
the Motives to believe it ; then there might have been ſome Colour for this unto- 
ward Reflection. But when they only repreſent the Caſe of Religion as it really 
ſtands, viz, That the Principles of it give a juſt Proſpect of great Advantage, 


beth preſent and future, to the Mind of Man, if they be true, and be believed, 


and in Practice owned to be fo ; and that there can be no poſſible Diſadvantage, 
in the future at leaſt, to ſuch as are willing to live virtuouſly, from the. preſent 
Belief of them, even though they ſhould in the end prove to have been in a Miſtake; 


r Chara@eriflicks, Litter concerning Enthuſiaſm, pag. 36. 
„ I cannot 
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1 cannot ſee how we could reaſonably adviſe 4 wiſe Man to act otherwiſe: than Leng. 


on the ſafe Side, till he could, to his own Satisfaction, evidently prove, that the Ss N M. 


contrary was true. For this is, in effect, only deſiring them not to conclude 


X. 


them abſolutely falſe, at the ſame time that he owns they may poſſibly be true. 


That we cannot believe to our full Sati faction or Happineſs while we doubt, 1 
readily grant; but what is this to the Argument? For we muſt either believe the 
fundamental Principles of Religion to be true or falfe, or elſe we muſt be doubtful 
about them. Now though there be no Satisfaction in being doubtful, yet there 
may be ſome Hope, though mixed with Fear; and this will be ſome Comfort to 


2 Man's Mind, fo long as he keeps honeftly to that Side where the Hope lies. 


But thoſe who believe them falſe, can pretend to no Hope at all of what will be 
hereafter, but that of utter Extin&ion ; and what Comfort can there be in that, 


even at prefent, but only to thoſe who are already incurably miſerable, and muſt 
be ſo as long as they do exift ? This is certainly a very unhappy Cure for Doubt 
and Perplexity, which can never mend our Cafe while we are ſenſible of it. Ad- 


mitting the Opinion of thoſe, who think that Death puts an utter End to our 


Being, to be true, What Ground can it give them (as © Tully ſays) either of Foy or 


Boaſting ? If therefore there be no entire Satisfaction, in doubting about the Be- 
ing of a Providence, and a future State; nor any Comfort to a rational Mind, in 
the utter Diſbelief of them; then certainly, if we could by any means arrive 
at a full Perſuaſion of the Truth of them, it would be a very deftrable Thing. 
And therefore to apply this Argument, to perſuade Men not to be unconcerned 
in the ſerious- and honeſt Examination of the Grounds of Religion, nor to be ob- 
ftinate, in ſtanding out againſt reaſonable Evidence, even though it ſhould fall 
ſhort of ſtrict Demonſtration, is no putting a Cheat upon our Reaſon, becauſe there 


is a Neceffity of acting one way or other. Nor can I fee, how it is any injuri- 


ous Thought of the Deity, for a Man to think it more for his Happinefs, to be- 
lieve that there is ſuch an infinitely perfect Being, than not, even while he doubts 
of his Exiſtence, (ſuppofing it poſſible for a Man honeſtly to doubt of it.) Is it 
any Diſhonour to that Being, for us to think, that if he do exiſt at all, he is fo 
good as to make it our Intereſt to believe his Exiſtence ; or is it any Means of 
making us entertain a worſe Opinion of the Deity, to believe that the moral Per- 


ſections of Fuſtice, Goodneſs, and Truth, belong to him, and that he makes a 
real Diſtinction between Good and Evil, if he govern the World? 


I nave been induced to take notice of this Paſſage, becauſe it ſeems to be di- 
realy pointed at an Argument, which ſome of the beſt and moſt judicious Wri- 


ters { both * Heathens and Chriſtians) have made uſe of to perſuade Men, not to 


be averſe to the Belief of a God and a Future State, taken from the Advantages of 


that Belief both to Virtue and Happineſs, even ſuppoſing the Caſe to be only pro- 
bable, or as yet doubtful. And whatever the Admirers of this Author may think, 
there is ſo juſt a Foundation in Reaſon for this Way of arguing, that it will not 
be the leſs uſed or valued by any conſiderate Man, for the unworthy Reflection 
which he has made upon it. And, indeed, to do him right, when he is in a 


better Humour, he himſelf is pleaſed to make uſe of the ſame Argument in effect, 


though put into other Words, when he tells us, that by virtue of the BELIEF 


Præclarum autem neſcio quid adepti ſunt qui didicerunt, ſe, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe perituros. 
Quad ut fit quid habet iſta res aut lætabile aut glorioſum ? Cic. Tuſcul. Diſp. lib. 1. cap. 21. 
/ Heathen Authors I ſhall only mention Tully and Plato. Tully, befides the forementioned Place in his Tuſculan 
Queſtions, has alſo this Paſſage in the Concluſion of his Cato major: His mihi rebus, (i. e. from ſeveral Confiderations 
depending upon the Soul's Immortality) levis eſt ſenectus, nec ſolum non moleſta, ſed etiam jucunda. Quod fi in hoc 
erro, quod animos hominum immortales eſſe credam, lubenter erro : Nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum 
vivo, extorqueri volo. Sin mortuus (ut quidam minuti philoſophi cenſent) nihil ſentiam, non vereor ne hunc erro; 


rem meum mortui philoſophi irrideant. To this purpoſe, Plato, in the Perſon of Socrates, in divers Places, particu- 


larly in his Phædo, pag. 91. Ed. Serrani: Aoyitowas ty, & Qin traige, (g Yiaoa we whemexlinas) ei je rvlxavu arty 
& t Myw, vad n IN m ada ei J undi ig TAdTHTAY), NR? 5n TETOY YE F xe awry F pg © da- 
drs 471 orf Waggow n frown u d uęj do-, . And again, pag. 114. AN vr On b gn ds die anaν pops 
@ Etuppeice, mark Tout), wire p K) Cegrnotws Ow Tw Bio * and xa Adv d w ala, X ir KEY GEAY v u THU @s 
UN vehoaay bros ty wv, we tyw dit]; & Wire ν Quel! ors i TAUTH ic þ TAUT coT]% 4 Tos vxas 
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Leng. 


of a World to come, a Man may retain his Virtue, even under the hardeſt Thoughts 


SRM. of Human Nature, And {peaking of Religious Affection, he ſays, that vi, the 


x. Subject and Ground of this divine 


afſion be not really juſt and adequate, (the Hy- 


WV pothefis of Theiſm, i. e. the Exiſtence of a God, being ſuppoſed falſe) the Paſſion 


till in itſelf is ſo far natural and good, as it proves an Advantage to Virtue and 


Goodneſs. But if, on the other fide, the Subject of this Paſſion be really adequate 
and juſt, (the Hypotheſis of Therſm being real, and not imaginary) then is the Paſ- 


ion alſo juſt, and becomes abſolutely due and requifite in every rational Creature. 


Now what is this but arguing for Religious Affection, or the Admiration of the 
Divine Order of Things (which he might have called Faith if he had pleaſed) 
from its * Advantage to Virtue, even though the Subject of it ſhould in the end 
prove not to have been real, but imaginary? And why may not another Man en- 
deavour to perſuade Men to live according to Virtue and Religion, from the ſame 
Topick, even though it be put into plainer Language ? 3 

Bur to conclude ; There is no conſiderate Man, but who would willingly be 
ſatisfied in Matters of ſo great Moment, as the Principles of Religion; and there- 
fore every Man ought to take the ſureſt Way of attaining that Satisfaction, by pre- 


paring himſelf to entertain Truth with a ſincere Love of it; that is, by living ſo | 


that no Truth may ever be ungrateful to him. There is a great Affinity between 
Virtue and Truth; and the ſureſt Way to find the one, is by the ſincere Practice of 
the other. Let us therefore lay aſide all Paſſion and Prejudice, and every irregular 


Deſire, which may hinder us from being impartially willing to obey every reaſon- 
able Obligation, which the Diſcovery of Truth can lay upon us: And if we are al- 


ready got ſo far as in Earneſt to believe a God, and that the Practice of Virtue or 


moral Rectitude is his Will, but yet want farther Satisfaction as to the Truth of 
Revelation; let us firſt do the Will of God as far as we know, and then we ſhall 


know whether the Doctrine be of God. 


And may the Father of Lights, and God of all Truth, direct us all in our ſincere 
Endeavours after the Knowledge of his Will. | 


w Enquiry concerning Virtue, pag. 76. | x Pag. - 5. 
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SERMON Xl. 


Preached March the 3d, 1717-18. 


Aud many People ſhall go, and ſay, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
Mountain of the LORD, to the Flouſe of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us of his Ways, and we will walk m his Paths : for 
out of Zion ſhall go forth the Law, and the Word of the LORD 


2 from Jeruſalem. 


i 


FN my laſt Diſcourſe, I took occaſion from theſe Words to conſider ; Leng. 


I. Tar every Rational Man, who believes a God and a Providence go- > 


cerned to take notice of. | | N 


I $HALL now proceed to conſider the Second Thing, which I then propoſed to 
ſpeak to; vis. 99 . 17 


II. THaT whoever ſeriouſly makes this Enquiry, will find good Reaſon to 
conclude, that ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected from God, conſidering the 
general State of Mankind. e DIO! „ ee EST ern An 


TH1s is a Point which deſerves to be very ſeriouſly conſidered, becauſe it is the 
very Point, upon which all thoſe who can be truly called Dezfts, begin to divide 
from ſuch as believe a Divine Revelation. For he that believes a God and a: Pro- 
vidence governing the World, and obſerving the Actions of Men, as every one 
muſt do that can properly be called a Deiſt, and yet denies the Truth of all Reve- 
lation, muſt of neceſſity, either hold it unreaſonable either to believe or expect any 
ſuch Revelation at all from God, upon any account; or' elſe he: muſt imagine, 
that there may hereafter be ſome true Revelation, though all that have - hitherto 
been pretended to, be falſe. As to this latter Caſe, I think there will be no occa- 
ſion to ſay any thing; becauſe, I believe, there are none of thoſe, who deny the 
Truth and Certainty of all paſt Revelation, who do in earneſt believe it! probable, 
that there ever will be any other: Or if there ſhould be any ſuch Perſons, the 
Courſe of thoſe Arguments, which are generally uſed to prove the Truth and Ex- 

cellency of the Chriſtian Religion, will plainly ſhew them their Miſtake, by let- 
ting them ſee, how unreaſonable it is to expect greater Evidence in this World for 
any poſſible future Revelation, than what we already have for the Chriſtian. 

My Buſineſs therefore at preſent; is only with thoſe Men, who profeſs neither 
to believe nor expect any other Revelation of the Will of God to Mankind, be- 
ſides what the ordinary Courſe of his Providence, in the outward Government of 
the World, diſcovers to every Man's Mind, but think ſuch Belief or Expectation 
unreaſonable. Now they that are of this Opinion, muſt either think, that it is 
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Leng. impoſlible, in the Nature of Things, that God ſhould make any ſuch Revelation; 
SERM. or, at leaſt, that it is highly improbable that he ever does make any: or elſe, that 
XI. Mankind has no Occaſion or Neceſſity for any ſuch Revelation, and therefore need 
never enquire after it. 4 " 


Ix oppoſition, therefore, to this Kind of Reaſoning, I ſhall endeavour to 


ſhew 3 


Firſt, THAT in the Nature of Things, there is is no Inpaſſibility that God 
ſhould make a particular Revelation of his Will to Men. 


Secondly, Tu Ar, confidering our natural Notions of the Goodneſs of God, 
there is no Reaſon to think it 7ncredible that he ſhould, at ſome time or other, 
make ſuch Revelation. 


Thirdly, Tu Ar, conſidering the general Condition of Mankind, ſuch Revelation 


is by no means wneceſſary. 


_ Firſt, Tu Ar in the Nature of Things, there is no Impaſſibility that God ſhould 
make a particular Revelation of his Will to Men. 


Tux that deny the Poſlibility of it, ought to ſhew that it implies ſome Con- 
tradiction, ariſing from the Conſideration, either of the Nature of Man, to whom 
ſuch Revelation 1s ſuppoſed to be made, or of God, who 1s wy EET to make it : 

For otherwiſe, the mere Difficulty of conceiving the Manner how it is made, or 
our not ſeeing it often done, ſo as to make jt common or familiar to us, is no Ob- 


jection to the Poſſibility of it. But now, that God ſhould upon ſome Occaſions 


communicate his Will to Men in a particular Manner, implies nothing contra- 
dictory, either to the Nature of Man or God. For if we believe, that God is the 
Maker of Mankind, and that from him they received their Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, with all the Powers and Faculties of their Mind, and all other Powers 
whatſoever, whereby they are capable either of communicating their Thoughts and 
Intentions one to another, or of receiving ſuch Communication one from another, 
notwithſtanding that the Agent or Mind, thus communicating its Thoughts, is it- 
ſelf inviſible ; then it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Mind of Man is incapa- 
ble of receiving any Impreſſion, of Revelation or Inſtruction, from the Supreme 
Mind, only becauſe that Supreme Mind is of an inviſible Nature. And it is yet 
much more unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe any Incapacity in the Divine Being, of ma- 
king ſuch Diſcovery of his Will to the Mind of Man, as his Wiſdom ſees fit; 


for this would, in effect, be to deny the Perfection of his Nature, and to make 


him a Being not acting freely, but by Neceſſity, without Liberty or Choice: and 
this in the End comes to the ſame thing, as denying him to be an intelligent Be- 
inge, and muſt at laſt recur to downright Atheiſm. For, indeed, What Diffe- 
rence is there between denying the Exiſtence of God, and denying thoſe Attri- 
butes, which are eſſential to an infinitely wiſe and powerful Being; whereby 


though the Name of God be retained, yet the Nature of an infinitely perfect Be- 


ing, intended by that Name, is infinitely confounded and loſt. But I ſuppoſe 


thoſe, with whom I am now diſcourſing, willingly to own more than the mere 


Name of a Deity; and therefore may deſire them to conſider, the Abſurdity which 
would follow, from the denying a Poſſibility of his diſcovering his Will to Man- 


kind, whatever the Occaſion be, in any ſupernatural Way, not inconſiſtent with 
his infinite Perfections, or moral Attributes. Indeed, that the divine Majeſty or 


Eſſenoe of God ſhould, at any Time, be ſeen by mortal Eyes, implies a Contra- 
diction to his Nature ; becauſe it would ſuppoſe him to be finite, and limited to a 
particular Figure and Place, at the fame time that we own him to be infinite, and 
every where preſent, that is, without Figure, But chen, that he who is every 
where preſent, and works all Things according to the Counſel of his own Will, do- 
ing whatever he pleaſes, both in Heaven and Earth, ſhould have no means of diſ- 
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covering his Will to intelligent Oreatures, whom he has made capable of under- Leng. 


1 22 


ſtanding the Mind and Will of each other, is a Thing utterly repugnant to any SER M. 


Juit and conſiſtent Notion of his infinite Power. What the Pſalmiſt fays, He that XI. 


planted the Ear, ſhall he not bear? he that formed the Eye, ſhall he not ſee? be Y 


that chaſtiſeth the Heathen, ſhall not he correct? he that teacheth Man Knowledge, Pl. xciv. 
Hall not he know? carries in it a natural Argument, which may be extended to- 


the Caſe we are now upon. He that hath given to Man, not only the Uſe of 
Senſes, whereby he is able to perceive outward Objects, but alſo an inward Under- 
fanding, whereby he is capable of apprehending ſuch Things as are not Objects of 
' Senſe, has not He Power to convey any Knowledge from himſelf to that Under- 
ſanding, but only by ſuch Means as we preſcribe to him? and is he not able to 
convince the Mind of Man as effeQually, of the Truth of what is conveyed to it, 


in an extraordinary Way, as it can be convinced of any other Truth of Things 
that are without itſelf ? 2 5 


Bur I need not inſiſt longer upon the Poſſibility of a Thing, which the Ge- 


nerality of Mankind in all Ages have, not only owned to be poſſible, but which 
they have alſo, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, acknowledged in Fact actually to be. 
And therefore I proceed to obſerve, 


Secondly, ThAr, conſidering our natural Notions of the Goodneſs of God, there 
is no Reaſon to think it incredible, that he ſhould at ſome Time or other make 
ſuch Diſcovery of his Will. — 


I wovLD not here be fo underſtood, as if I thought that we could juſtly con- 
ceive God Almighty to be under any Obligation to make ſuch particular Revela- 


tion to Men: becauſe conſidering the ungrateful Returns and the unworthy Uſe 


which the Generality of Men have too commonly made of that natural Light 
which God affords to all, they have no Reaſon to expect any ſupernatural Revela- 


tion as Matter of Right; yet conſidering the infinite Goodneſs of the Divine Be- 


ing, ſo many Ways expreſſed towards them beyond their Deſerts, they may have 


probable ; eſpecially when we conſider, 'That in all Ages of the World Men have 
ever had ſuch an Apprehenfion. Now it is certainly more agreeable to the Good- 
neſs of God to ſuppoſe, that there is really at the bottom ſome Foundation for 


ſuch an Apprehenſion, than to think that Mankind ſhould always be under ſuch a 


Deluſion, as conſtantly to believe and expect a Thing for which there never was 
any Ground or Occaſion given. That Men ſhould miſtake in making falſe De- 
ductions from a true Principle, or that they ſhould ground many Errors, one after 
another, upon one Truth miſapprehended or corrupted, is not to be wondered at; 
for it is a common 2 But that they ſhould generally, in all Ages and Coun- 
tries, fall into the Belief of a Thing, upon which fo much of their practical Con- 
duct depends, and yet that there ſhould never, in any Age or Country, have been 
any Probability of Fact or Reaſon to induce them to it, is a Thing that can hardly 


be reconciled with common Senſe to ſuppoſe. e ie . 

Now that, in all Ages and Countries, there has been, Time out of Mind, a 
common Perſuaſion, that God did communicate his Will to Mankind, in ſome 
Way or other more than the general Way of Nature, is a Thing ſo notorious in all 
Antiquity, that I think no one will go about to deny it: And the farther we go 
backwards towards the moſt ancient Times, {till ſo much the more ſtrong and pre- 
valling was that Perſuafion. Tully, in his Preface to thoſe Treatifes, whetein he 


endeavours to ſet in the beſt Light, not only all that could be ſaid for, but alſo all 


that could be ſaid againſt the ſeveral Sorts of Divination or Propheſying which 
were pretended to —_ the Heathen, tells us, That it was'a conſtant and pre- 
vailing Opinion, derived down from the remoteſt Antiquity, or firſt Ages of the 


Þ Vetus Opinio eft, jam uſque ab heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque & Populi Rom. & omnium gentium firmata 
conſenſu, wh quandam inter homines divinationem, quam Græci e id eſt, præſentionem & ſei- 
entiam rerum futurarum, c. Cic. de Divinat. lib. 1. 51 01 521 


World, 


Ground to hope for it from his Mercy, and to believe that the Thing is not im- 
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World, and confirmed by the unani nous Suffrage of all Nations, e as well thoſe 


SER M. which were moſt learned and polite, as thoſe which were moſt rude and barba- 


XI. 


— 
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rous; that there was among Men ſuch a Thing as Prophecy, or Foreknowledge and 
Prediction of future contingent Events. And he gives it as his Opinion, * that 
the Ancients came into this Perſuaſion, not ſo much by Reaſon and Argument, as by 
Evidence of Fact and Experience, That is, they were convinced by the Events of 
Things, which had been foretold, that the Divine Being did ſometimes communi- 
cate the Knowledge of Things future, which could not otherwiſe have been na- 
turally known to Men, And though the immediate Conveyance of this Fore- 


knowledge was by them ſuppoſed to be made to Men by Powers inferior to the 


Supreme Deity, yet they owned, that ultimately thoſe Powers derived their Know- 
ledge of Futurity from the Supreme ; as appears from that Paſſage of the Poet*: 


Pug Phœbo Pater Omnipotens, mihi Phabus Apollo 
Predixit f 


And upon this Perſuaſion they all had recourſe to Oracles in difficult Caſes, as is 
ſufficiently known to all that have any manner of acquaintance with ancient Hi- 
ſtory. And that they did not think the mere foretelling of future Events was all 
the Revelation, which they might expect from God, is evident from hence, That 


there never yet was any Nation but what had ſome Sort of Revealed Religion, real 
or pretended, among them, which gave them ſome Direction about their Worſhiz 


or Intercourſe with the Heavenly Powers s: And that they generally believed the 
firſt Founders of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, to have received ſome kind of 
Inſtruction from the Gods, for the future Eſtabliſnment of their Government and 
Laws, eſpecially in Matters of Religion and Divine Worſhip. From hence it 
was that Numa Pompilius, in the ſettling of his Laws for the Roman State, pre- 
tended to have frequent Conferences with the Goddeſs Egeria®, and to receive 
Direction from her: And that Licurgus, during the Time that he was eſtabliſh- 
ing the Lacedemonian Laws and Government, made frequent Journeys to conſult 
the Pythian Oracle. Herein theſe two famous Lawgivers imitated the Method 
which was reported to have been taken long before by Minos King of Crete, who 
was celebrated by the Ancients for the Juſtice of his Government, and the Excel- 


lence of his Laws, for the making and perfecting of which he is ſaid to have had 


ſeveral Conferences with Jupiter, and for that purpoſe to have gone every ninth 
k Year into Jupiter's Cave to receive his Inſtructions, and to give an Account of 


what has been done in the former nine Years, (according to! Plato's Account of 


the Tradition, who expounds the Paſſages of Homer and Hefiod, in which this 
Matter is mentioned to the ſame purpoſe, in his Dialogue which bears the Name 
of Minos.) By this Practice he reformed whatever was amiſs, ſo that the Laws 
of Crete continued in great Reputation for many Years after n: Inſomuch that 


thoſe of Sparta, under which the Lacedemonians flouriſhed fo long, were very 


© Gentem quidem nullam video neque tam humanam atque doctam, neque tam immanem, tamque barbaram, 
quæ non fignificari futura, & à quibuſdam intelligi prædicique poſſe cenſeat. 15. | 


4 Atque hc, ut ego arbitror, veteres rerum magis eventis moniti quam ratione docti putaverunt & probave- 
runt. 6, | ; 


e Virg, Aneid. lib. 3. y 261. | | | 

i Upon which Servius has ths Remark: Simul notandum, Apollinem, quæ dicit, ab Jove cognoſcere. 
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and Drinking to Exceſs, which he affirms was chiefly owing to the good Inſtitu- 


tions of this Minos: whoſe Memory was had in ſuch Veneration, that the ancient 


Poets have, for his Juſtice and good Government, made him one of the Judges of 
the Dead in the other World; as they have alſo made Rhadamanthus another, who 
(according to a Plato) was a ſort of Chief Juſtice to Minos, in the Adminiſtration 
of his Government in Crere®. Though Strabo (out of Ephorus, an old Hiſtorian) 
tells us, ? that there was another Rhadamanthus long before this, who firſt civi- 


lized the Ifland, and took the ſame Method of conſulting with Jupiter, which 


Minos afterwards copied from him. 'That theſe, and the like Relations of an- 
cient Times, which we meet withal in Heathen Authors, have a great Mixture 
of Fable in them, I readily grant: but that which made them ſo eaſily obtain 


Credit in the World, was this general Perſuaſion, that ſuch Laws and Government 


as were moſt under the Divine Direction, muſt of neceſſity be moſt perfect; and 
that God did, ſome way or other, communicate ſuch expreſs Directions to Good 
Men. What Strabo, a judicious Author, remarks upon this Occaſion, is worth 
our Obſervation : 4 Whatever, ſays he, becomes of the real Truth of theſe Relations, 


this however 1s certain that Men did believe and think them true; and for this 


Reaſon, Prophets were had in ſuch Honour, as to be thought worthy ſometimes even 
of Royal Dignity, as being Perſons that delivered Precepts and Admonitions from 
the Gods, both while they lived, and after their Death, ſuch as Tireſias, Amphia- 
raus, Trophonius, Orpheus, Muſæus, Cc. It is certain, that ſome of theſe Ora- 


cles continued long in Reputation to after Ages; and were frequently applied to by 


Perſons of the higheſt Rank, and beſt Underſtanding. ae 
I xNow there are ſome who now make it a great Controverſy, Whether there 
ever was any real true Prediction delivered by theſe, or any other Oracles among 


the Heathen ; and ſome go ſo far as to aſſert, that they were all entirely Cheat 
and Colluſion, managed by the Artifice of crafty and deſigning Men. And no 
doubt there was a great deal of human Fraud in them; ſo that in very many Caſes 


we need not look for any other Solution for thoſe Appearances, by which the Vul- 
gar were deluded. But yet any one, who carefully confiders, what Account the 


very beſt, and leaſt credulous of ancient Writers give of them, will find it very 


difficult to prove, that never any other Agents but human, had any Concern in 
them. There are ſome ſuch expreſs Predictions related, as cannot well, with any 
Modeſty, be denied to have been made; nor is it ſo eaſy to account for them in the 


way of human Artifice, as it is to ſhew, how they might, by wicked Spirits, have 
been collected from the true Oracles of God, and then delivered as their own, to 


gain Credit to that Idolatrous Worſhip of wicked Spirits, into which, by the juſt 
Judgment of God, thoſe Nations were fallen, which had departed from the Wor- 


ſhip of the one true God. Nor is it eaſy to account for what both Plato and 


Xenophon, two intimate Acquaintance of Socrates, ſo particularly and expreſsly re- 


late, concerning that Genius or Demon, which gave that good Man ſuch frequent 


and remarkable Advertiſements, to reſtrain him from any Deſign, whereby he was 
likely to fall into any Miſtake or Danger. . 5 
How EVER, it is not neceſſary to my preſent Purpoſe, to enter ſo far into this 
Controverſy, as to determine the Matter either way: for let all that was pretended 
to by theſe Oracles be never ſo much a Cheat, yet there muſt have been originally 
ſome Ground of Truth to build all this Cheat upon; and the ſtronger and more 
laſting the Cheat or Counterfeit was, ſo much the ſtronger muſt the Perſuaſion 
at firſt have been, of ſome real and true Revelation made from God. For no 


Counterfeit is ever attempted, or can ever hope to meet with Entertainment and 


n Plato, ib. pag. 320. 

* Rhadamanthus 7s called the Brother of Minos in Plato's firſt Book de Legibus, pag. 623. 

F Strabo, lib. 10. pag. 476. | 2 
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much copied from them, And it is obſerved by Plato, that thoſe two King- Leng. 
doms of Crete and Sparta were the only ones in all Greece, that kept from Gaming SER M. 
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Leng. Succeſs, but becauſe it pretends to imitate ſomething which has been true in a like 
SER M. Kind before, and owned to be ſo. If there had never been any real and true Coin, 
XI. there would never have been any falſe or counterfeit. Errors may proceed and 
multiply from the Corruption of any Truth, but Truth is always the oldeſt. 
The firſt Writings of the Old Teſtament, may be proved, beyond Diſpute, to be 
older than any other Books now extant in the World: And in thoſe Writings we 
have an Account of very remarkable Revelations made to the ancient Patriarch, 
who were very conſiderable Men in their ſeveral Generations long before; ſome of 
which, no doubt, were remembered long after. The wonderful Prediction which 
Yoſeph made, concerning ſeven Years of great Plenty, ſucceeded by ſeven others 
of great Famine, which had ſo great an Influence over the whole Government of 
Egypt, and cauſed ſo great a Change of Property among them, could not eaſily be 
forgotten in ſome Ages. And the whole Hiſtory of the Life and Actions of Moſes 
the great Hebrew Lawgiver, the Miracles which he wrought, and the Revelations 
which he received from God, and the Government which he eſtabliſhed upon 
them, over his own People, whom he delivered ſafe out of Egypt, in ſpite of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful Oppoſition of their Oppreſſors, were Things ſo re- 
markable, that the Egyptians, and other neighbouring Nations, had great Reaſon 
to be well acquainted with them : And from them theſe Notions might be very 
eaſily propagated by degrees into other Parts of the World. And other Founders 
of Commonwealths might take Hints from thence, to pretend to ſuch extraordi- 
nary Ways of receiving their Laws and Inſtitutions from Heaven, as long as any 
Tradition of the firſt Truth remained. And I am the rather induced to obſerve 
this, from the Account which Strabo himſelf, in the fore-mentioned Placer, gives 
of this Matter. For firſt, he gives a much more ingenuous Character, than Ta- 
citus does, both of Moſes and the ancient Fewiſb People: And being an Afiatic, 
| he had Opportunity of being better informed of their Original: And with a great 
deal of Candour, he relates the Occaſion of Moſes's conducting them out of Egypt,, 
upon a great Diſlike of the Egyptian Idolatry, and of ſettling a good Form of Po- 
litical Government, and an excellent Scheme of Religious Worſhip*, upon the 
Belief of one God among them, free from Image Worſhip and Superſtition ; and 
of his promiſing to thoſe who continued virtuous and religious Obſervers of Ju- 
ſtice, " all future Good, and extraordinary or miraculous Aftance from God, but 
no ſuch Thing to thoſe who were not ſuch. He takes notice alſo, that Religion 
and the Divine Providence, were the Defence that Moſes took for his Armour, 
when he was in queſt of a Place of Settlement for this excellent Form of Reli- 
gious Worſhip. And he adds, that thoſe who ſucceeded Moſes for ſome time, 
while they kept to this firſt Inſtitution, were very juſt, and truly religious Men. 
And, which is very remarkable, after the giving this Account of Moſes, and his 
Divine Polity, he takes occaſion to mention Minos and Licurgus, and others, who 
pretended to a divine Direction for their Inſtitutions alſo ; as if he intended thereby 
to lead us into an Opinion, that they did but copy after this older and more excel- 

lent Legiſlator. FD . 

ANp beſides all this, if we conſider the ſcattered Remains of ancient Tradition, 
which are to be found diſperſed among the old Accounts of Heathen Nations, 
though greatly corrupted by. paſſing through ſo many Hands, and ftrip them of 
that fabulous Dreſs, into which Poets and other Writers have put them, we may 
ſee manifeſt Footſteps of many ancient Truths of Religion, whereof we have a 
more plain and ſimple, as well as more conſiſtent Narration, in the Books of Moſes 
and other ſacred Writings. I ſhall not mention Particulars ; becauſe many Chri- 
ſtian Writers, both ancient and modern, in their Defences of the Divine Authority 
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of the Chriſtian Religion, are very copious upon this Subject. And all the mo- Leng. 
deſteſt of the Heathen Writers themſelves confeſs, that their firſt Learning and S Eu. 
Philoſophy, and many of their Religious Doctrines, were originally derived from XI. 

the Egyptians, or other more Eaſtern Barbarous Nations, that is, from thoſe who 


were more ancient than the Greeks, And if they had borrowed leſs from the 
Egyptians, who had been longer corrupting Original Truth ; and more from others, 
who had leſs Superſtition among them, we might have had a clearer Account of 
the moſt primitive Perſuaſions of Men, in Matters of Religion. . 

Now the Uſe which I would make of all this is, to ſhew, that Mankind have 
generally been perſuaded, that God did really, upon great Occaſions, reveal his 
Will to Men, in ſome particular manner or other (which they ſuppoſed there were 
ſeveral Ways of doing) for their better Inſtruction in Matters of Virtue and Reli- 
gion. And fince they have ever, from the very Infancy of the World, as far as 
we can judge, been poſſeſſed of this Opinion, it ſeems moſt agreeable to our No- 
tions of the Divine Goodneſs, that ſuch an Opinion ſhould not always have been 
mere Deluſion; but that there ſhould both be ſome real Foundation for it, and 
ſome excellent Uſe to be, ſome time or other, made of it. 

Bur becauſe there are ſome who pretend, that the natural Light of our own 
Reaſon is entirely ſufficient to direct us, in our moral and religious Conduct, with- 
out any other Aſſiſtance, ſo that any other Revelation or Direction from God ſeems 
to them altogether needleſs ; I ſhall therefore now proceed to ſhew, 


Thirdly, Tyar, conſidering the general Condition of Mankind, ſuch Revela- 


tion is by no means unneceſſary. 


InDEED, if the Generality of Mankind had always lived up exactly to the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, and had all of them both Leiſure and Capacity ſufficient to im- 
prove their natural Light to the utmoſt, and were always ready, in every Inſtance, 
to practiſe according to the juſt Conſequences deducible from ſuch Improvement ; 
then there might be ſome Pretence for thinking any farther Aſſiſtance or Revela- 

tion unneceſſary. But as the Caſe ſtands, the Matter is quite otherwiſe, as will 
appear from ſeveral Conſiderations. For, OT TE 

1. IT is evident, that there is a ſtrange and ſurprizing Corruption in Hu- 
man Nature; that the generality of Men have hardly ever attended duly, at any 
time, to the natural Dictates of their own Reaſon; and none, even of thoſe who 
attended moſt to them, have yet ever done it ſo conſtantly, as not to be conſcious 
that they have often deviated from what they knew to be reaſonable in many In- 
ſtances. But much the greater Part have ſhewn themſelves more prone to extin- 
guiſh than to improve the Light of Reaſon: And yet all pretend to it, and all, 
upon ſome Occaſion or other, make uſe of it, and appeal to it. There is an un- 
accountable Mixture of Contrarieties in the Nature of Man as it now ſtands; the 
Seeds of ſomething ſo very great and noble in his Reaſoning Faculty, and at the 
ſame time ſomething ſo very weak and diſorderly in his general Uſe of it, that the 
moſt inquiſitive Men have been greatly puzzled to give a true and ſatisfactory So- 
lution of it. There is a very lively Deſcription of this Diſtemper or Sickneſs of 
the Mind of Man, in Tully's Preface to his third Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, 
wherein he tells us, that / Nature had made us in ſuch a manner, that we could 
have had a clear and diſtinct View of her, and have conſtantly followed her excel- 
lent Direction, then we ſhould not ſo much have wanted any farther Advice or 
teaching. But now ſhe has afforded us only ſome ſmall Sparks of true Reaſon, which 
by corrupt Practice and perverſe Opinions we ſo ſmother, that the true and uncor- 
_rupt Light of Nature no where appears in its full Strengh. I might cite many 
Paſſages of other Heathen Authors to the ſame purpoſe. But ſuch Acknowledg- 
ments are frequently to be met withal, and I need not inſiſt upon them. They 
could plainly ſee, that the State of Man in this World was very far from being 


Y Quod fi tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam intueri & perſpicere, eademque optima duce curſum vitæ con- 
poſſemus; haud erat ſane quod quiſquam rationem ac doctrinam requireret. Nunc parvulos nobis dedit igni- 

culos, quos celeriter malis moribus, opinionibuſque depravati fic reſtinguimus ut Nuſuam Nature Lumen apparat. 
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perfect or natural; but how he firſt came into this Condition, was a Queſtion that 
could not be clearly reſolved without farther Light than their own *. They could 
ſee that there were natural Seeds of Virtue in the Minds of Men, and that the 
immediate Cauſe of choking thoſe Seeds and hindering their Growth, was wrong 
Education, depraved Cuſtom, perverſe Opinions early imbibed, Love of Pleaſure, 
Ambition, Covetouſneſs, and the like. "Theſe were indeed the immediate Impe- 
diments to the Attainment of Virtue, and that happy Life, which Nature directed 
to and aſpired after. But theſe are the Diſorders of Nature in her diſtempered 
Condition ; the original Cauſe of which they could not of themſelves find out : 
And until they knew the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, they muſt always be at a loſs, 
how to find a proper Means of recovering out of it. Here therefore a Revelation 
was neceſſary to ſhew Men their true Condition. But, 

2. SUPPOSE they had really known the true State of their own Caſe, yet the 
true Cure for it was more than human Power or Skill could effect. Some of them 
had recourſe to Philoſophy : But the Diſeaſe was too inveterate, and too epidemical 


to be cured by ſo weak a Medicine. The Philoſophers themſelves were many of 


them as far from being amended by their own Preſcriptions as any other : Few of 
them but what had ſome remarkable Defect, either in their Principles or Practices 
of Natural Morality, as whoever reads the Hiſtory of their Lives and Opinions 
may eaſily fee; and the moſt ingenuous of them confeſs it. Tully owns, that 


very few of them formed their own Minds and Manners according to the Dictates 
of true Reaſon, and that their ſeveral Inſtitutions were more an Oftentation of 


their Knowledge, than a Rule of their Lives. And their Scholars, according to 
b Ariſtotle's Account, learned only to diſcourſe about Morality, but were no more 
bettered by it, than a Sick Man would be by hearing the Diſcourſes of a Phyſician, 
but never uſing any of his Preſcription. But ſome of them we may ſuppoſe were 


good and fincere Men ; yet had they been really better than they were, their Num- 


bers were ſo few, and their Authority ſo weak, and the general Corruption of the 
World fo great, that they could never hope to make any confiderable Reformation 


in the Manners of Men. And ſome of the beſt of them did ſo far deſpair of any 
ſuch Effect from mere human Endeavours, that they thought it beſt to fit quiet, 


and if they could keep themſelves free from the Contagion of that Wickedneſs, 
with which the World about them was overwhelmed, it would be enough : And 


if any did attempt farther, they made but few Converts ; and their Influence, in | 


a great meaſure, died with them. So that here is no Remedy to be expected, but 
only for a very few particular Perſons out of the great Body of Mankind, from 
the Aſſiſtance of Philoſophy. And yet this is what ſome modern Deiſts think ſuf- 
ficient to ſuperſede the Neceſſity of all Revelation; as if here and there a Man of 
much Leiſure, and great Abilities, and good Diſpoſition, were all that the Divine 
Goodneſs ſhould be ſuppoſed to have any Concern for. But ſuch Notions are 
very unworthy of God, who is no Reſpecter of Perſons. Let it therefore be far- 
ther conſidered, | 


3. Tur ſuppoſing the Philoſophers had been really deſigned to reform the 


Morals and Religion of Mankind, they were not ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an 
Undertaking, becauſe they themſelves were ignorant of many Things neceſſary for 
it. As they knew not the firſt Cauſe of the Corruption of Human Nature (which 


I mentioned before) ſo they could know nothing of God's Deſign in ſuffering it, 
nor of the Scheme and Order of his Providence, by which he deſigned to conduct 
Mankind out of it, into a more perfect and happy State than that from which 
they had fallen, Though they were upon good Grounds of Reaſon (while they 
kept ſteddy to it) convinced of ſome of thoſe great Truths, which are ſtrong 


z Sunt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina innata virtutum, quæ ſi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad beatam vitam natura 


perduceret. Nunc autem ſimul atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti ſumus, in omni continuo pravitate, & in ſumma 


opinionum perverſitate verſamur, c. Cic. ibid. 


a Quotus enim quiſque Philoſophorum invenitur qui fit ita moratus, ita animo ac vita conſtitutus, ut ratio poſtulat ? 
qui diſciplinam ſuam non oſtentationem ſcientiæ, ſed legem vitz putet? Cic. Tuſcul. lib. 2. cap. 4. 
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Motives to Obedience to the Law of Nature, (ſuch as the Immortality of the Soul and Leng. 
a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments;) yet their Conviction was not ſo 8 ER UM. 
ſteddy and uniform as was neceſſary to perſuade others: And it may be queſtioned, XI. 
whether their Unſteddineſs in their own Arguments, and their contradictory Opi- NW 
nions, and different Sects, formed upon them, did not more hinder than help that 
influence which the traditional Belief of theſe primitive Truths had upon the 
Vulgar, in more early Times, before they had ever heard ſuch diſputing upon 
them. So that there was really more Want of Revelation after the Days of Phi- 
loſophy than before. What they diſcourſed upon theſe Subjects, was too ſubtle 
and ipeculative, rather amuſing than inſtructing to a common Underſtanding : And 
beſides, they themſelves had no conſiſtent Scheme to proceed upon. Though they 
could plainly diſcover, from the Reaſon of Things, that Virtue was neceſſary to 
the Perfection of Man, yet their many Diviſions and Subdiviſions upon the Chief 
Good, or Supreme and Ultimate Happineſs of Man, were a great Hindrance to | 
any good Influence upon thoſe that heard them. They could many of them ſpeak | 
very well, both upon the Excellence of a virtuous Life in general, and of the im- | 
mediate Advantage of ſeveral particular Virtues, and their natural Tendency to the 
Good of Mankind; but how to reduce them all to one conſiſtent Scheme, ſo that 
ordinary Men might ſee the Obligation to practiſe all of them, in all Circum- 
ſtances, was a Thing that few, or none of them, could attain to. 1 
THERE are, beſides theſe, divers other Conſiderations, which ſhew the Neceſ- 
ſity of a Revelation from God, in order to the effectual Reformation of Mankind, 
both as to Religion and Morality ; which I ſhall have Occaſion to mention in my 
next Diſcourſe : when I ſhall likewiſe proceed to ſhew, That if Revelation be a 
Thing neither improbable nor unneceſſary, it ought to be our main Concern to | 
endeavour to know, where this true Revelation is to be found, | 
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SERMON XII. 


Preached March the 3d, 1717-18. 


ISAIAH ii. z. 


Aud many People ſpall go, and ſay, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
Mountain of the LORD, to the Houſe of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us of his Ways, and we will walk in his Paths : for 
out of Zion ſhall go forth the Law, and the Word of the LOR D 


from Jeruſalem. 


, 1 Have, in my two laſt Diſcourſes, endeavoured to ſhew, 


1. Tyar every Rational Man, who believes a God and a Providence go- 


u verning the World, is under a natural Obligation, to enquire whether God has | 


made any particular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they a are any wm con- 
cerned to take notice of. And likewiſe, 


U. Tnar whoever ſeriouſly makes this Enquiry, will find good Reaſon to 
conclude, that ſome Revelation may juſtly be expected to come from God, conſi- 


dering the general State and Condition of Mankind, And in ſpeaking t to this 
ſecond Conſideration, I obſerved, 


Firſt, Tur in the Nature of Things, there is no Impoſſh bility that God ſhould 
make a particular Revelation of his Will to Men. 


Secondly, THAT, conſidering our natural Notions of the Goodneſs of God to 
Mankind, there is no Reaſon to think it zncredible that he ſhould, at ſome time or 
other, make ſuch Revelation, And, 


Thirdly, Ta ar, conſidering the general Condition of Mankind, ſuch Revelation 
is by no means unneceſſary ; as ſome Deſpiſers of all Revelation have thought fit 
to repreſent it. This I began to ſhew from ſuch Conſiderations as theſe : 


1. THAT there is a ſtrange and ſurpriſing Corruption in Human Nature, which 
the wiſeſt Men could both ſee in others, and experience in themſelves, but which 
they were wonderfully puzzled to give any tolerable Account of : And not know- 
ing the original Cauſe of it, they muſt always neceſſarily be at a Loſs, how to find 

a ſufficient Means of recovering out of it. And, 
2. SupPosE they had really known the true State of their own Caſe, yet the 
effectual Cure for it was more than mere human Power or Skill could attain to. 
Philoſophy, how much ſoever it may be magnified, was not a ſufficient Cure even 
for thoſe that profeſſed it, who were at leaſt but a ſmall Handful of Men, and 


very unequal to ſuch a vaſt Undertaking, as inſtructing and reforming the Morals 
and Religion of Mankind, And, 


3. If 


1 
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3. Ir they had really intended ſuch a Thing, which few or none of them ever Zeng. 


did, yet they were not qualified for ſuch a Work. They neither had fo ſteddy a 8ER NM. 


Conviction of the Truth of what themſelves profeſſed, nor were their Notions of XII. 


ſeveral neceſſary Truths ſo conſiſtent with one another, as ever to be likely to have 
any great Influence upon others, To theſe Confiderations I ſhall now add, 

4. THAT in Matters of Religion, which naturally have the greateſt Influence 
over the Mind of Man, and which therefore ought to be under the beſt and trucſt 
Direction of all others, they were ſtill more deficient, than in any Thing elle, 
When Mankind had once generally fallen from the Worſhip of the one true God, 
they ſunk, by degrees, into the moſt brutal Superſtition and Idolatry ; which was 
accompanied with fuch an univerſal Blindneſs and Stupidity, as to the true Nature 
of God and his Attributes; that if ſome Notion of God's Exiſtence had not been 
ſo deeply rooted in Human Nature, as never to be wholly deſtroyed, a general 
Atheiſm muſt have been the natural Conſequence of ſuch monſtrous Practices. 
For as we find no ancient Account of any that profeſſed Atheiſtical Principles, till 
Religion was ſo entirely degenerated from its firſt Original, that primitive Truth 
and eſtabliſhed Falſhood could not eaſily be diſtinguiſhed ; ſo after Things 

were come to this paſs, we find ſeveral Pretenders to utter Infidelity. Now the 
Philoſophers were fo far from being able to make any conſiderable Reformation in 
this Matter, that, generally ſpeaking, they made the Caſe much worſe ; not only 
by ſuffering themſelves to be drawn away by the Stream of vulgar Superſtition, 
and complying with every eſtabliſhed idolatrous Practice, but likewiſe by endea- 
vouring to find out ſome Diſtinction or other to juſtify it, or at leaſt to excuſe 


themſelves in complying with it. If they could not apply ſome ſymbolical Mean- |, 


ing or other to the moſt abſurd and ridiculous Ceremonies of their groſs Super- 


ſtition, by which they might ſeem to reconcile it to ſomething that looked like 


Natural Religion ; yet however they defended them by the Law and Practice of 
the Country where they lived. Thus not only the ordinary * Scholars of Pythago- 
ras, but even ſuch Men as * Plato, © Cicero, Epictetus, and others of the moſt 


eminent Underſtanding among them, ſuch as in many Places, on other Occaſions, 
expreſſed very noble and ſublime Sentiments, both of Morality and Religion, yet 


give ſuch Precepts for following the received Cuſtoms, both in the Manner and 


Object of Divine 3 as could not but greatly confirm all other leſs diſcern- 
I 


ing Men in any Kind of Idolatry, which had but been long enough practiſed to 
plead Preſcription in their ſeveral Countries. . 

Tur Stoics, who valued themſelves upon the Strictneſs of their Religion, as 
well as Moral Principles, by Deifying of Nature or the Univerſe and the ſeveral 
Parts even of the material World, were great Encouragers of Polytheiſm and Crea- 
ture Worſhip; and by aſcribing the incommunicable Name of God to any Thing, 
that was but the immediate Inſtrument of any conſiderable Benefit to the Life of 
Man, they juſtified the Practice of thoſe, % (in Saint Paul's Language) changed 
the Truth of God into a Lie, and worſhipped and ſerved the Creature more than 
the Creator, who 15 bleſſed for ever, And thus by refining upon the Mythological 
or Poetical Theology of their Predeceſſors, they were ſo far from correcting the 
prevailing Errors of Heathen Worſhip, that they rather added greater Authority 
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public and domeflick Superſtition and Idolatry. = | | 

Conſtructa a patribus delubra habento ; lucos in agris habento, & Larum ſedes: Ritus familiæ, patrumque ſer- 
vanto: Divos & eos, qui cœleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto. — Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 

Sacra privata perpetua manento. Deorum manium jura ſancta ſunto. . 

Jam illud ex inſtitutis Pontificum & Aruſpicum non mutandum eſt, quibus hoſtiis immolandum cuique Deo, Oc. 
Ibid. Where may be ſeen much more to the ſame purpoſe, which he preſcribes in the away of a perpetual Eftabliſh- 


ment. | 
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Leng, to the Corruptions of it. Thus © Balbus, in T; ully, commends the Wiſdom of the 
Se RM. ancient Greeks and Romans, for multiplying the Number of their Gods by Deify- 
XII. ing almoſt every thing that was of great Virtue or Benefit to Mankind: And like- 


wiſe for giving Divine Worſhip to dead Men, who had been eminent in former 
Times, ſuch as Hercules and Romulus, and others, f becauſe they were now be- 
come Immortal. And though he feems, in ſome meaſure, to condemn the vul- 
gar Superſtition of great Folly and Credulity, * becauſe from this Phytical or Na- 
tural Theology, and the Deifying of deceaſed Heroes, they had taken occaſton, 
not only to introduce a Multitude of fictitious Gods, which produced many fa- 
bulous and ſuperſtitious Opinions among them; but likewiſe, by Degrees, to aſcribe 
all forts of Human Paſſions and Vices to their Gods; yet he concludes, that, ſet- 
ting ſuch Fables aſide, the Divinity, which pervades through all Nature, might be 
taken for ſeveral Gods in the ſeveral Parts of it, and ought to be worſhipped as 
ſuch. Sed tamen his fabulis ſpretis ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per Naturam 
riuſgne ret, per terras Ceres, per Maria Neptunus, alu per alia, foterunt intel- 
ligi qui qualeſque ſint, quoque eos nomine conſuetudo nuncupaverit, quos Deos & ve- 
nerari & colere debemus, Now here is certainly Foundation enough left tor jufti- 
fying the Worſhip of a Multitude of ancient Deities, and even for forming new 
ones upon Occaſion. _ 

As for the Academics, though they could not entirely come into the Sforcal 
Way of defending all this Superſtition by Reaſon and Argument, yet they juſtified” 
it by Authority and ancient Eſtabliſhment : For ſo Cotta, in return to that Ad- 
vice which Balbus had given him, h to be, as became his Office of Pontif, a 
Champion for the ancient Opinions about the Gods and their Worſhip, Ceremo- 
nies and Religion; tells him, that he will always defend them to the laſt, as he 
had ever done, though he went upon other Principles, and that nothing which 
any Man could fay ſhould ever move him from this Reſolution : Ego vero eas de- 
fendam ſemper, ſemperque defendi : Nec me ex ea opinione, quam a majoribus ac- 
cepi de Cultu Deorum Immortalium ullius unquam oratio, aut docti aut indocti, 
mowebit. He was reſolved to hear no Reaſon againſt the Doctrine of his Anceſtors. 
Nay, the very Epicureans themſelves, whoſe great Pretence was to cure Men of 
Superſtition, by running into another Extreme, and deſtroying all Belief of Pro- 
vidence, yet not only in publick fell, moſt of them, in with the vulgar Superſti- 
tion, for fear of Cenſure, but were many of them really, in their very Hearts, as 
ſuperſtitious as other People, however they pretended ſometimes to over- act the 
contrary. For Tully, in the Perſon of Cotta, tells us, he knew ſome of them 
ſo ſtupidly ſuperſtitious as to worſhip every little Image that came in their Way; 
and that Epicurus himſelf, (though ſome, by his incorrect Manner of Writing, 
concluded that he deſigned to conceal his true Opinion, and that as he denied a Pro- 
vidence, fo he really had no Belief or Fear of any Gods at all, yet) was really at 
the Bottom more afraid of thoſe inviſible Powers, than thoſe who never formally 
denied their Influence. Thus in Fact confuting his own pretended Opinion, by 
a molt ſlaviſh and abject Fear of, what he denied to have any Matter of Terror 


_ © Multz autem aliæ Naturz Deorum ex magnis beneficiis eorum, non ſine cauſa, & a Grecie ſapientiſſimis & à 
majoribus noſtris conſtitutæ nominatæque ſunt. Quicquid enim magnam utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non 
ſine Divina Bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur. Itaque tum illud quod erat a Deo natum (J. donatum ) no- 
mine jipſius Dei nuncupabant Tum autem res ipſa in qua vis ineſt major aliqua ſic appellatur ut ea ipſa res 
nominetur Deus, — Utilitatum igitur magnitudine conſtituti ſunt ii Dit qui utilitates quaſque gignebant. — De 
Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 23. | 
* Quorum cum remanerent animi atque æternitate fruerentur, Dii rite ſunt habiti, cum & optimi eſſent & æterni. 

16. cap. 24. By 1 

85 Videriſne igitur ut a Phyſicis rebus, bene atque utiliter inventis, tracta ratio fit ad commentitios & factos Deos? 
quæ res genuit falſas opiniones, erroreſque turbulentos & ſuperſtitiones pane aniles, Wc. — Accipimus enim Deo- 
rum cupiditates, ægritudines, iracundias, &c. | 

Hæc & dicuntur & creduntur ſtultiſſime, & plena ſunt futilitatis, ſummæque levitatis. Ib. cap. 28, 

h Non enim mediocriter moveor auctoritate tua, Balbe, Orationeque ea, que me in perorando cohortabatur ut 
meminiſſem me & Cottam eſſe & Pontificem; quod eo, credo, valebat, ut opiniones quas a majoribus accepimus de 
Diis Immortalibus, ſacra, ceremonias, religioneſque defenderem. —— _ | | 
i Novi ego Epicureos omnia ſigilla numerantes, [a. venerantes, al. inhiantes.] Cic. de Nay. Deor. lib. 1. c. 30. 
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in them, * Death and the Deity. Now as we may from hence juſtly obſerve, 


that the Belief or Fear of a Deity is ſo deeply engraven upon the Mind of Man, Sz rx N. 


and as it were woven into Human Nature, that no aſſumed Principles of Philoſo- 

hy can ever be able totally to efface it: So we may likewiſe conclude, that none 
of all theſe Sects of Philoſophers were capable of leading Men back to the origi- 
nal Truth of Religion, after it had been once ſo miſerably corrupted, as it was in 
the Heathen World: And conſequently that a Divine Revelation was neceſſary, to 
reform Men's Notions, and to reduce them to the true Practice of Religion. 
But, 

Ir is farther to be obſerved, that divers of the wiſeſt Philoſophers, did them- 
ſelves confeſs, that they wanted a Divine Revelation to ſet them right, even in 
Matters which were of the utmoſt Conſequence. They were ſenſible that all the 
eſtabliſhed Religions, which they knew in the World, were exceedingly corrupted : 
And yet owned, that they ſaw no human Way of reforming them ; the little that 
was true, being mixed with ſo much Falſhood, that they knew not how to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. And therefore Plato, ſuppoſing Religion to be the Foundation 
of all good Government in his Commonwealth, plainly acknowledges the Neceſ- 
ſity of a Divine Revelation, to eſtabliſh ſuch a Worſhip as might be acceptable to 
God, and render him propitious ; and he remits every wiſe Legiſlator to the Di- 
vine Oracles for Direction. He ſpeaks indeed of the Delphic Oracle, either as 
knowing no better, or perhaps as not daring openly to contradict a vulgar Opinion : 
But the Foundation of his Argument manifeſtly ſhews his Opinion of the Neceſ- 
ſity of ſomething more than human, to ſettle Matters upon a right Foot®; and 
the Reaſon which he gives, why no wiſe Law-giver ſhould innovate any thing in 
Matters of Religious Worſhip, without a very evident Ground, is not only becauſe 
the ancient Law of our Fore-fathers, is ſuppoſed to be originally founded upon 
ſome Divine Admonition, but alſo becauſe Human Nature alone is not capable of 
knowing what is fit to be done in the Caſe. And a Tully gives much the ſame; 
as one of theſe Reaſons, upon the like Occaſion. And as to Matters of Morality, 
as well as of Religion, they owned, » that as the State of the World then was, 


there was no human Means of reforming it; and only a divine Inſtitution could 
do the Buſineſs, as Plato frequently intimates ; ? no Man having ſufficient Ability 


Leng. 


XII. 


to teach Men as they ought to be taught, anleſs God himſelf were his Guide and 


Director a; and upon that account an Application to the Deity could not, without 


great Impiety, be neglected. The Truth is, the Philoſophers found themſelves ſo 
greatly perplexed with one another's *contradictory Reaſonings, as in moſt other 


Things, ſo, particularly in the great Motives both to Religion and Morality, the 


Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life ; that thoſe of them, who did really 
themſelves believe them, yet had not Courage enough to aſſert their own Belief, 
in ſo conſtant or poſitive a Manner; as was neceſſary to convince others that they 


were in earneſt, for want of ſome more demonſtrative Aſſurance, which they might 


due vero Deos eſſe 3 ; nec quemduam vid qui magis ea, quz timenda eſſe e timeret; Mortem dico 
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Leng. apply to all Capacities. What f Simmias, in Plato's Phedon, delivers as his own 
Sek M. Senſe of this Matter, may well be taken as the real Opinion of the moſt ſerious 
XII. of them. This, ſays he, O Socrates, 7s my Opinion, as it may probably be yours, 
ain Matters of this Nature, (ſpeaking about the future State of the Soul) Phat to 
know the certain Truth in this Life, is either impoſſible, or at leaſt exceeding dif- 
cult, But not to examine ſtrictly what is ſaid about them, or to give over before 
we have conſidered the Matter fo far on every ide, as to find it inſuperable, is the 
Part of a mean and lazy Mind. For in this Caſe, we muſt reſolve upon one. of 
theſe Courſes, either to learn of others how the Marter flands, or to find it out our- 
ſelves; or, if both theſe be impoſſible, we muſt take the beſt human Reaſon we can 
nd, and that which is leaſt liable to Exception; and upon this Plank, or Raft, 
muſt ſail through Life as well as we can, unleſs any one can meet with a ſafe and 
leſs hazardous Paſſage, upon a firmer Bottom, 1.e. ſome Divine Revelation, This 
is a remarkable Paſſage, and ſhews the Senſe which they had of their Want of 

| ſomething more than human Reaſonings, to make their Condition ſafe and ſecure, 
Bur, that which is yet more conſiderable to this Purpoſe is, that ſome of them 
not only ſaw and acknowledged 'their great Want of a Divine Revelation, to ſet 
them right in their Conduct both towards God and Man, but likewiſe expreſſed 
a ſtrong Hope or Expectation, that God would one Time or other, make fuch a 
Diſcovery, as ſhould diſpel that Cloud of Darkneſs, in which they were involved. 
This appears from a very remarkable Dialogue in Plato, (concerning Prayer ) be- 
tween Socrates and his young Pupil Alcibiades: Wherein the Philoſopher ſnews 
his Senſe of the exceeding great Corruption of all the Heathen Worſhip, and on 
how unreaſonable Thoughts of the Deity moſt of 1t was founded; and how cau- 
tious therefore Wiſe Men ought to be, in their Addreſſes to him, leſt they ſhould 
offend againſt the Purity and Perfection of his Nature, by petitioning for Things 
not only improper, but dangerous and hurtful to themſelves in the Iſſue. And he 
concludes, that * Men ought to wait patiently, till they are taught more perfectly 
how to behave themſelves, both towards God and Man. And when Alcibiades en- 
quires, when that Time would come, and who fhould be this great Inſtructor; 
Socrates replies: © He it is who has the greateſt Concern imaginable for you, and 
who will remove the preſent Cloud from your Mind, and then apply ſomething 
« that may enable you to diſcern the true Difference between Good and Evil, as 
Minerva, in Homer, is repreſented diſpelling the Mift from the Eyes of Dio- 
te medes, that he might diftinguiſh between a Divine and Human Perſon.” That 
Socrates did not mean himſelf by this Divine Inſtructor, as ſome are willing to 
ſurmiſe, is evident from his generally diſclaiming any fuch ſufficient Knowledge, 
as being himſelf in much Uncertainty, and always remitting Men, in Caſes of 
Difficulty, to the Oracle. Neither did Alcibiades underſtand him ſo, as appears 
from hence, ” that as he offers a Garland to Socrates, in Token of Gratitude for 
his good Advice, ſo he promifes all other due Offerings to the Gods, when he 
ſhould ſee that happy Day which Socrates had given him ſome Ground to hope 
for, and which he hoped would not be far off, ſince it depended upon their 
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Favour and Good Will. Socrates indeed, in his Apology, as Plato has repreſented Leng. 
it, owns himſelf to have been an Inſtrument raiſed up by Providence, to awaken Sr « M. 
the Athenians out of that Lethargy of Wickedneſs and Diſorder, into which they XII. 
were fallen; * but that poſſibly they would take his Admonitions ſo ill, (as Men in a2 
C/1mber hate to, be awaked ) that they would, at the Inſtigation of bis Accuſer, 
take away his Life: And then they might ſieep on ſecurely ever after; unleſs God 
himſelf ſhould fend ſome other expreſs Meſſenger to take care of them. However, 
jet the loweſt Meaning poſſible be put upon theſe, and the like Expreflions ; thus 
much may certainly be concluded from them, That the beſt Men thought, the 
ſending of a Divine Revelation, to reform both the Religion and Morality of the 
World, was neither unneceſſary, nor, conſidering the Goodneſs of God, unreafon- 
able to be expected. To theſe Conſiderations we may alſo add, Laſtly, 

6. Tu Ar ſuch Men as now think that no Revelation was ever neceſſary, but that 
the Want of it might always have been ſufficiently fupplied, by the Uſe of haman Rea- 

» ſon alone, do not ſtate the Matter fairly; becauſe they unwarily confound part of 
that Light which we inſenfibly receive by the Revelation of the Goſpel, with that 
Light of Nature which Men had before it: That is, they do not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe Notions which the mere Heathen World were in poſſeſſion of before; 

and thoſe which they attained to after the Preaching of the Goſpel. And yet 
whoever carefully conſiders it, will find that Chriſtianity made a very conſiderable 
Alteration, both in the Notion and Practices, even of thoſe who continued obſti- 
nate Oppoſers of its Eſtabliſhment. Juſt as the great Light which accompa- 
nied the Reformation of the Chriſtian Religion itſelf, in theſe later Ages, helped 
to correct ſome of the Doctrines and Practices, even of that corrupt Part of Chri- 
ſtendom, which refuſed to embrace the Principles of the Reformation itſelf ; and 
whoſe Doctrines and Practices, for Want of that Light, which was even againſt 
their Inclination forced upon them, would otherwiſe, inſtead of being corrected, 
have been continually. growing worſe and worſe: ſo ſome Part of the Light of 

_ Chriſtianity broke in upon the neighbouring Heathen World, whether they would 

or no. And though their Manner of Writing was not ſo polite, as that of fome 

of the more ancient Philoſophers, yet their Thoughts and Reaſonings were much 
improved. And I make no Queſtion, but Plotinus, and others of that Time, put 

a more ſublime Meaning upon ſome of the Doctrines of Plato, and other Ancients, 

than they themſelves ever thought of. And ſo likewiſe they invented new Hypo- 

theſes, to account for ancient Practices. Thus, for Inſtance, though they did not 
wholly difcard Polytheiſm and Idolatry, yet they refined upon it very much, to 
make it as plauſible as they could, and came much nearer towards the Acknow- 
ledgment of the Unity of the Supreme Being, and the Attributes of his Divine 
Nature, than their ancient Predeceſſors had done. And when they ſaw the Chri- 
ſtians, with. ſuch Aſſurance aſſerting, and with ſuch Conſtancy dying, for the Be- 
lief of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, they themſelves ſpoke of it 
with more Certainty, and laid much greater Streſs upon it, than had been done 
formerly; making it a neceſſary Foundation for the conſtant Perſeverance in Vir- 
tue; which others, for want of a ſufficient Aſſurance of this Matter, were forced 
to recommend from more abſtracted Motives, and ſuch as were both leſs intelli- 
gible to a common Capacity, and leſs effectual: And therefore Hierocles tells us, 

x that thoſe who imagine the Soul of Man to be mortal, are more in Feſt than in 

Earneſt, when they pretend to talk of not abandoning Virtue upon any Terms. For 

if there be nothing in us which ſurvives after Death, and which naturally would 

be adorned with Truth and Virtue, which is what we djjirm of the Rational Soul; 
then e could have no pure Affection, or Defire of Good. And it is very remark- 
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Leng. able, that even Celſus himſelf, an Epicurean, in his Books againſt the Chriſtian 
SER M. Religion, is forced to own his Approbation of the Doctrine of the Immortality of 
XII. the Soul, and of future Rewards and Puniſhments v; which it is certain none of 
the more ancient Epicureans would ever have done. And as for our modern 


— þ 


Deiſts, who have any tolerable Notion, either of Natural Religion or true Mora- 
lity, they are more beholding for it to that Light of Revelation, in she midſt of 
which they live, and which has greatly cleared up, and firmly eſtabliſhed, the 
Principles of Reaſon, though they will not own it, than to any of thoſe human 
Diſcoveries, which Philoſophers, utterly deſtitute of ſuch Revelation, or living 
before it, could certainly lead them to. So that when Men argue againſt the 
Neceſſity or Uſefulneſs of Revelation, from the preſent Improvement of Reaſon; 
they argue againſt Fact and Experience, And if they were not both very un- 
grateful, in diſowning apd deſpiſing that Light, whereof they enjoy fo great Be- 
nefit without conſidering it; and extreamly vain, in thinking ſo much better of 


their own natural Abilities, than they do of thoſe of all the greateſt Men in the Times 


preceding the Light of the Goſpel ; they could not but think it more likely, that 


ſuch wiſe and ſerious Men as Socrates, Herachtus, Plato, Cicero, and others, 


ſhould underſtand the State. of the World in their own Time, and know how 
much could be done, in that State, towards finding true Religion, and bringing 
Men to the Practice of it, upon the Foot of mere human Reaſon, much better 
than we can do at this Diſtance; when we cannot be ſo ſenſible of the Want of 
Revelation experimentally, becauſe we are prevented by the antecedent Enjoyment 
of it. Men who are bred and brought up in Chriſtian Countries, where the great 
Principles, both of Natural and Revealed Religion, are commonly profeſſed, and 
diſcourſed of, without Diſtinction; and our whole Duty, with all the proper rational 


Motives to it, are made Parts of ordinary Inſtruction ; even though they have ne- 


ver ſtrictly conſidered the additional Evidence which Revelation gives, yet will be 
able to ſee, how-agreeable to Natural Reaſon and Conſcience many Things in this 


Light now appear to be, which they could never have ſo clearly diſcovered, if 


they had not been ſo effectually, though to themſelves inſenſibly, aſſiſted: Juſt as 
a Man bred up in a Maritime Province, where he daily ſees Ships, and converſes 


with ſea-faring Perſons, though he never made Navigation his Profeffion, will 


certainly have a readier Apprehenſion of what belongs to it, and frame to him- 


ſelf more conſiſtent Notions of it, than another Man of equal Underſtanding, who 


has always lived upon the Continent, far remote from any ſuch Converſation. It 
is not always eaſy, to diſcern how much of that Stock of Knowledge, which any 


Man has, was acquired purely by his own induſtrious Application of his Thoughts, 


and how much by the external Teaching of others; but yet it is always evident, 
that without the latter, he could not have made ſo great a Progreſs as not to need 
any more Teaching for the future. So though there be now no occaſion for any 
new Revelation, to make the Principles of Natural Religion better underſtood ; 
fince we can, by the Help of that Light, which we have already had from Hea- 
ven, make ſuch uſe of our natural Reaſon, as to ſee our original Obligation in 


point of Religion and Morality; yet, without that Light, Men were fallen into 


ſuch a Maze of Uncertainty, that it 1s evident the wiſeſt of them could not, of 
themſelves, find the Way out of it. And why ſhould any Man now think, that if 
he had been in the ſame State, he ſhould have had better Succeſs ? dt 

AND therefore upon the whole, from ſuch Conſiderations, as I have mentioned, 


and which I might have drawn out to a greater Length, we may juſtly conclude, 


that as in the Nature of Things there can be no Impoſſibility of God's making 2 


particular Revelation of his Will to Men, nor conſidering our natural Notions of 


the Goodneſs of God, any Reaſon to think it incredible, that he ſhould at ſome 
Time or other make ſuch Revelation: So conſidering the general Condition of 
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Mankind without it, ſuch Revelation is by no means to be looked upon as uſe- Leng. 


leſs and unneceſſary. SE AMI. 


I sH ALL now proceed more briefly to conſider the Third Thing which I pro- 


poſed in the beginning of my firſt Diſcourſe on this Text; v2. 


III. Tx Ar it is every Rational Man's Duty to uſe all the proper Means he can 
to find out what 1s True Revelation, and what is only pretended. 

AND this I think will not need any long Deduction of Arguments to prove it; 
becauſe it ſeems to be a very natural Conſequence from the two former Propoſi- 
tions, of which I have hitherto been ſpeaking more at large. For if it be agreed, 
That every Rational Man, who believes a God and a Providence governing the 
World, is under a natural Obligation to enquire, whether God has made any par- 


| ticular Revelation of his Will to Men, which they are any way concerned to take 


notice of ; which was the firſt of thoſe Propoſitions: And if whoever ſeriouſly 
makes this Enquiry will find it reaſonable to conclude, that ſome Revelation might 
be juſtly expected from the Goodneſs of God, conſidering the general State of 
Mankind without it; which was the Second: Then it is certainly very reaſonable, 
that every Man, who is thus perſuaded, ſhould apply himſelf very feriouſly to 
find out, what Revelation is true, and what not; that he may neither be impoſed 
upon, by admitting equally all Pretences to Revelation, nor cut himſelf off from 
all Benefit that may ariſe from that which is true, by rejecting all equally. It is 
evident to all Men, who will give themſelves any Time to conſider, that there 
is, and has long been in the World, a great Variety of Pretences to Revelation, 
and different Schemes of Religion have been formed upon them; and that theſe 
cannot poſſibly all be true, becauſe they not only differ from, but manifeſtly con- 
tradi, one another in many Caſes, And it is on the other hand very plain alſo, 
that if there never had been any true Revelation at all, there could not ever have been 
any Ground for Men's univerſally making ſuch Pretences to it: unleſs we could ſup- 
poſe, that God had laid our Nature at firſt under an invincible Neceſſity of being 

perpetually deceived ; which is inconſiſtent with our original and moſt natural 
Notions of his Goodneſs. And therefore to come at the Truth it is neceſſary, 
either ſtrictly to examine all the particular Pleas of the ſeveral Pretenders to it, 
and compare them with one another, which would be a Work too great for any 
one Man to go through with, in his whole Life; or elſe we muſt fix upon ſome 
generally acknowledged Principle, which, being once eſtabliſhed, will always be 


Fo a ready Criterion to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe, and which we may at any 


time apply as Occaſion offers. | 

Now if it can be made appear, that there is any one continued and ſtanding 
Revelation, the Parts of which have ſucceſſively given Light to one another, 
though delivered at different Times and upon different Occaſions ; and which has 
in it all the internal Marks and Characters of Truth and Goodneſs, and all the 
external Evidence of Fact, to ſupport its Pretenſions of being from God, which 
any reaſonable Man can deſire : If it appeals to the common Senſe and Reaſon of 
Mankind, and never fears an open and publick Examination of the Grounds upon 
which it ſtands, nor could ever be reaſonably accuſed of Impoſture, by thoſe who 
ſaw the Facts which were intended to give Teſtimony to it, and yet were ſo far 
from being Parties to the Deſign, that they were greatly prejudiced againſt it: 
I fay, If there be any ſuch Revelation as this, it muſt be the True one, as com- 
ing from God ; and all other pretended Revelations, ſet up in oppoſition to it, or 
aſſuming ſome ſeeming Imitation of it, in order to gain themſelves Credit for a 
while, are to be diſregarded ; as being either falſe or impertinent. And where- 
ever this Revelation is, which has all theſe external and internal Evidences of 
Truth, which no Impoſture can have, there we may truly ſay, is, the Mountain 
of the Lord, and the Houſe of the God of Jacob. And to this every Man ought 
to apply himſelf, becauſe there he may expect 70 be taught the Ways of God. 
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AND that there really is in the World ſuch a Revelation, to which we may ap. 
ply ourſelves for the Knowledge of all ſuch Truth as is neceſſary, in order to con- 
duct our Lives according to the Will of God, ſo that we may be aſſured of at- 
taining the trueſt Happineſs of which our Rational Nature is capable; and that 
this Revelation is proved to be from God, by as good Evidence as either the Na- 
ture of the Thing will admit, or any reaſonable and unprejudiced Man can deſire, 


is what I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in my following Diſcourſes ; wherein I ſhall con- 


ſider not only the Nature of Miracles, which give Atteſtation to any Revelation, 
but the Nature of the Revelation itſelf, which Miracles are wrought to eſtabliſh. 


ALL that I ſhall now add, is only this reaſonable Requeſt ; that Men would ho- 


neſtly apply themſelves to the Examination, both of the Nature of the Doctrine 
revealed, and the Evidence for it, with ſuch an unprejudiced Mind, as becomes 
the ſincere Love of Truth : And that they would ſhew as much Care and Dili- 
gence in it, as a Matter of ſo great Importance juſtly requires. And may the 


God of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the Father of Glory, give unto us all, the Spirit of 
Miſdom and Revelation in the Knowledge of him. 
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SERMON XII 


Preached May the 5th, 1718. 


St. JOHN iii. 2. 


Kabi, we know that thou art a Teacher come from God: For 
no Man cam do theſe Miracles, that thou doeft, except God be 
with him. 


HES E Words are the Confeſſion of Nicodemus to our blefſed Saviour, Lens. 
teſtifying his Conviction, from the Miracles which he wrought, that he was $ x R M. 
a Perſon ſent from God to be a Teacher of Men. Who this Nzcodemus XIII. 


Was, it is not neceſſary to enquire farther than the Scripture has told us; which VV 
informs us, that he was a Phari/ſee, that is, one of the moſt exact Sect among the 


Jews, in the Knowledge of Scripture and of the Traditions of the Elders; and 
that he was a Ruler of the Jes, that is, one of the Sanhedrin or Great Council 
at Jeruſalem; and fo was not only a Teacher, but a Man of ſome Dignity and 
Authority, A Maſter of Iſrael, as our Saviour's Expreſſion is. And that which 
makes his coming to our Saviour, with this free Acknowledgement, the more ob- 
{ervable, is, that the Perſons of his Station were of all others the moſt averſe to 
the Entertainment of Chriſt's Doctrine, becauſe of that Intereſt and Authority 
which they had acquired among the People, and which they were very unwilling 
to part withal; which yet was in great Danger of being loſt, or greatly impaired, 
by the growing Credit of our Saviour's Preaching, Even Nicodemus himſelf, 
though convinced in his own Mind, that our Saviour was a Meſſenger ſent from 
God, yet durſt not venture to be openly ſeen making this Confeſſion to him: 
Though he was in ſome degree a Diſciple, yet it was ſecretly, for fear of the 
Tews, However, he went farther than the reſt of his Order would do, in this 
Confeſſion ; though probably more beſides himſelf were inwardly convinced of the 


Truth of what he confeſſed : For he ſpeaks in the Plural Number, Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a Teacher come from God : meaning thereby, either that others 


of his Rank, as well as himſelf, were inwardly of the ſame Sentiments, though 


they would not own it; or however, that the Miracles which Jeſus did were ſo 


plain and undeniable, that every unprejudiced Man muſt needs, as he thought, 
be of the ſame Opinion which he here profeſſes himſelf to have. And if the 
Reaſon for making this Concluſion were then ſo ſtrong and prefling, when our 
Saviour was but newly entered upon his Office, and had not yet done ſo many 
wonderful Works as he afterwards did, and eſpecially while the great Miracle of 
his Reſurrection from the Dead, was yet wanting; how much more ſtrong and 
concluſive muſt it needs be, when theſe are added to it, and confirmed by the fol- 
lowing Miracles, which his Apoſtles wrought in his Name and by his Authority? 
But the Argument here uſed in the Text, whereby Nicodemus perſuaded himſelf, 
that our Saviour was a Teacher come from God, is a general one, founded upon 
this, that No Man could do ſuch Miracles unleſs God were with bim; and there- 


fore I ſhall not confine myſelf only to the Miracles of our Saviour, much 1 N 
thoſe 
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thoſe only which he wrought before this Diſcourſe with Nicodemus ; but ſhall 


SE RM. ſpeak more generally of Miracles, as they are ſuppoſed to be an Argument for the 


XIII. 


Truth of that Revelation, which they are wrought to confirm, and as all true 
Revelation has ever been confirmed by them. And to make this Matter as clear 


as I can, I ſhall take the following Method. 


I. I 6yALL endeayour to ſhew, What we are to underſtand by a Miracle. 


II. Tuar the Poffibility of Miracles is not contrary to Reaſon : and conſe- 
quently that where-ever they have been wrought, their Credibility 1s capable of 
a rational Proof, 


III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles as are from God, and wrought in 
Confirmation of Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrought, or pretended to be 
wrought, in Confirmation of Error or Falſe Doctrine. 


IV. Wu REIN that Aflurance conſiſts, which Miracles, thus diſtinguiſhed, give 
us, that the Perſon employed in working them has a Divine Commiſſion, or is a 


Teacher ſent from God. 


V. Wnrar Evidence we now have from the Miracles anciently wrought, that 


the Chriſtian Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Divine Revelation, and 
to be always embraced as ſuch, | 


> 


I. I sHALL endeavour to ſhew, What we are to underſtand by a Miracle. 


Now if we were in general to take only the bare Etymology of the Word, it 
means no more than ſomething which is very ſtrange and wonderful, or ſurprizing 
to our Senſes, ſomething which Men admire at as very unuſual, and ſeldom or 
never known to have happened before. And in this Senſe all the rare and extra- 
ordinary Occurrences in Nature may be, as they ſometimes are, called Miracles. 
But this does not come up to the full Import of the Word as it 1s uſed in Scrip- 
ture and other Authors, to ſignify ſomething extraordinary done for ſome particu- 
lar End and Deſign. There are in the New Teſtament divers Words, in the Ori- 
ginal, which in different Places are tranſlated Miraclesa, which may perhaps have 


| ſome ſmall Difference of Signification, if we were to make a minute Diſtinction 


between them. But being often uſed promiſcuouſly for one another, there is no 
occaſion to be particular about them ; but to ſpeak to the Thing itſelf intended by 
the general Word Miracle; which may be thus deſcribed: A ſtrange and wonderful 
Effect, obvious to the Senſes of the Beholders, yet produced by ſupernatural Means, 
or by the Interpoſition of ſome Power, ſuperior to all human or ordinary Powers 


that we know of, inviſibly aſſiſting the Perſon at whoſe Inſtance the Effect is 


produced, and by Conſequence giving Atteſtation to him. So that to make any 
Thing not only a true, but a ſignificant Miracle, there are theſe three Conditions 


required. 


I. THAT the Effect produced be ſomething which is plain and obvious to the 
Senſes of the Beholders. 

2. THAT it be Supernatural, or exceed all Natural Human Power known to us. 

3. THAT it be done for ſome evident End and Deſign. 


1. THAT the Effect produced be ſomething which is plain and obvious to the 
Senſes of the Beholders. For otherwiſe it can be no Miracle to us, unleſs it be 
evident to our Senſes as well as ſtrange and wonderful, Thus all the Miracles re- 
corded in Scripture, are Things that did really and evidently appear to all Be- 
holders: The Facts were ſuch as appealed to the Teſtimony of Men's Senſes, for 
the Certainty and Reality of them, being plain beyond all Diſpute to all that were 
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preſent; or elſe there could never have been any Controverſy, either about the Leng. 
Power producing them, or the End for which they were wrought. So that where 8E u. 
only the Imaginations of weak People are wrought up to ſuch a Degree of Amuſe- XIV. 


ment, by ſome artificial Tricks, that their Senſes are for a Time deluded, ſo as 
not to mind what paſſes, but to fancy they ſee any Thing that is told them, there 


8 is no Miracle. And ſo likewiſe whatever hidden Effect is really produced in any 
Thing, by what Means ſoever it be done, yet it cannot be a Miracle, to any pur- 


poſe, till it become the Object of Senſe. The next Condition required in a Mi- 
racle, is, | | | 

2. THAT the Effect be Supernatural, or exceed all Natural Human Power 
known to us, either in reſpect of the Matter, or the Manner of it. 7. e. When 
the Effect produced is not only unuſual, but either ſuch as no human or viſible 
Power can produce in any manner, as railing the Dead to Life again ; or ſuch as 


in the Manner and Circumſtances exceeds the Limits of all Human Power, as the 


Curing Diſeaſes by a Word ſpeaking. For though it be not a Miracle to cure a 
Diſeaſe, by the Application of proper Medicines, and the Aſſiſtance of Time; yet 


to do it in an Inſtant with a Word ſpeaking, either without any Application at all, 


or by applying ſomething contrary to all human Probability, as Clay to the Eyes 
of a Blind Man, is miraculous: And ſo it is to ſpeak divers Languages without 
ever having learned them. Tis not the Thing itſelf effected, but the Manner and 
Circumſtances of effecting it, which is miraculous, and requires a Supernatural 


Power. But by Supernatural, I do not mean ſuch a Power, as exceeds the na- 
tural Power of every created Being whatever, ſo that it ſhould neceſſarily be the 


immediate and infinite Power of God; but only, that in reſpect of Human Power 


it be Supernatural, or exceed all the known Powers of the viſible Agent: For I 


ſuppoſe that Angels, both good and bad, are able to do Things far exceeding all 
Human Power, by virtue of that natural Power which God has originally given 
them; and ſo, being to us inviſible, may do, or aſſiſt Men to do, Things which 
to us are truly miraculous. - And thus ſeveral Things recorded in Scripture as mi- 
raculous, are ſaid to be done by Angels: As the deſtroying 185000 Men in the 
Aſſyrian Camp in one Night ; the Earthquake, and the Rolling away the Stone 
from our Saviour's Sepulchre; the Opening the Priſon Doors for Saint Peter, and 


_ Nay farther, ſome Things which are ſaid to be done by God himſelf, are in 


other Places alſo ſaid to be done by Angels, as being done at his Command by 


their Miniſtry ; as the Reſcuing of. Lot, and Deſtroying of Sodom. So that ex- 


cept we knew the full Extent of all the natural Powers of all ſuch inviſible Beings 
as are ſuperior to us, we cannot, in every Inſtance (nor is it neceſſary that we 


ſhould) exactly diſtinguiſh ſuch Effects as are wrought by the immediate Power of 


God, from ſuch as are wrought by Angels at his Command, or by his Permiſſion; 


unleſs it be where the Things themfelves are particularly aſcribed to his immediate 


| Power alone, or are of ſuch a Nature, as manifeſtly to require a Power equal to 


that of Creating Something out of Nothing. FIRED: : A; 

. AND as this is the Caſe of Good Angels, ſo, I think, there is no Reaſon to 
doubt, but that Evil Angels alſo, or wicked Spirits, may, by God's Permiſſion, 
work ſome Miracles, without exceeding their own natural Power; that is, may 


do, or aſſiſt in doing, Things, which Human Power alone cannot effect. This 


ſeems to be plainly ſuppoſed in divers Places of Holy Scripture : Thus Moſes al- Deut. xiii. 
lows, that there might ariſe a Prophet or Dreamer of Dreams among the People, *: 


who might give a Sign or a Wonder, and that Sign or Wonder might come to 
paſs, which was intended for ſeducing them to other Gods; and he ſays, that 
God, by ſuffering, this, would prove whether they did love the Lord their God 


with all their Heart. And our Bleſſed Saviour plainly foretels, that there ſhould Marth. 
ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe. Prophets, which ſhould ſhew great Signs and Won- “ 2. 


ders, in ſo. much, that if it were poſſible, they ſhould deceive the very Elect: 
And we find that the Magicians of Egypt, by their Enchantments, did ſome of 


the very ſame Miracles which Mo/es and Aaron did, though they were not able Exod. viii. 
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to go on to do the reſt. There are ſome, indeed, that ſuppoſe theſe Miracles 
of the Magicians were not really wrought, or that there was no Change made in 
the Object, as the Beholders ſuppoſed, but that Men's Senſes were only deluded ; 
for which there does not ſeem to be any Ground from the Text. Nor does ſuch a 
Suppoſal ſolve any Part of the Difficulty, or make the Matter leſs miraculous: For 
it does not require a leſs Power to alter all the Organs of Senſation in a whole 
Multitude of By-ſtanders, than it does to alter the Things that are the Objects of 
Senſe, in a Matter which is properly to be determined by our Senfes, And if no 
farther Miracles had been wrought by Moſes and Aaron, but the fame which the 
Magicians did, or perſuaded the Beholders, upon the Credit of their Senſes, that 
they did ; then the Beholders would have had no Means of diſtinguiſhing, by the 
Miracles, which of them acted by the Superior Power; but muſt have had re- 
courſe to ſome other kind of Evidence, to prove which of them was from God. 
For they could no more know whether Moſes did not delude their Senſes, than 
they could whether the Magicians did. And beſides, there is this very great In- 
convenience, in ſuppoſing all ſuch Miracles to have been Deluſions of Senſe, that 


it will be a great Weakening of all Arguments from Matter of Fact, which relies 


upon the Evidence of Senſe. For if the ſame Appearances, to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes, can be cauſed when a Thing is not done, as when it 1s really done, How 
can I ever know whether it is done or no? 5 
Ap thus they, who think there can be no true Miracles to us, but what are 
wrought by the immediate Power of God, will find it as difficult to prove when 


Miracles are really wrought, as it can be, ſuppoſing them wrought, to prove what 


2 Theſſ. 
11. 9. 


are from God, and what are from wicked Spirits. Indeed there is no queſtion, 
but that a great deal of Cheat and Impoſture has paſſed upon ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious People for Miracle: And the Scripture tells us of Lying Wonders, which 
the Man of Sin ſhould work, whoſe Coming is after the Working of Satan, with 


all Power, and Signs, and Lying Wonders. But this hinders not, but that ſome 
of the Works of Satan may be really ſuch Signs and Wonders as are truly above 


any Human Power to effect. And thoſe may be truly called Lying Wonders, which 


are extraordinary and wonderful Things really done in order to eſtabliſh a Lie, or 


falſe Doctrine. And the Apoſtle ſeems to intimate as much, in telling us for what 
Reaſon God does juſtly permit thoſe to be deceived, who are not real and ſin- 
cere Lovers of Truth : who periſh, becauſe they received not the Love of the Truth, 
that they might be ſaved : And for this Cauſe God ſhall ſend them ſtrong Deluſion, 
that they may believe a Lie. Now if it be conſiſtent with the Goodneſs of God, 
to ſuffer ſuch as do not ſincerely love the Truth, to be deceived by Lying Won- 
ders of one Kind, Why not alſo of another? No doubt the Devil, who was 
a Liar from the Beginning, is as willing to exert his natural Power, as far as 
God permits, for the deceiving of Mankind, as wicked Men are. And the 
Conſequence of Men's being deceived will be the fame in one Caſe, as in the 
other. But, NO . 

3. ANOTHER Condition requiſite to make an Effect miraculous in the ſtrict 
Senſe, is, that it be done for ſome evident End and Deſign. Every unuſual E- 
vent, how ſurprizing ſoever it may be in itſelf, and how unknown ſoever the 
Cauſe of it may be, is not any Miracle to us, unleſs it have ſome plain Deſign, 
for which it is done, annexed to it. One very common Name for Miracles is 


c, Or Signs; but nothing can be truly a Szgu, which is not plainly intended 


to give Evidence to ſomething beſides itfelf, ſuch as the atteſting to the Truth of 
ſome particular Doctrine, or giving Credit and Authority to ſome particular Per- 
ſon, at whoſe Inſtance ſuch unuſual Effect is produced. A Miracle then, from 
its End or Uſe, is to be conſidered, as an Effect produced in a Manner contrary 
to the uſual Method of Providence, by ſome inviſible intelligent Being, ſuperior to 
Man, in order to give Teſtimony to the Truth of ſomething which would otherwiſe 
appear, at leaſt, doubtful or uncertain. The next Thing therefore which I would 


obſerve, is, 
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II. Tur the Poſſibility of Miracles, ſuch as we have now been deſcribing 


them, is not a Thing contrary to Reaſon ; and conſequently that where-ever they 


have been wrought, their Credibility is capable of a Rational Proof. 


Tos who call themſelves Deiſts, and yet diſcard all Revelation as a Fiction 
or human Invention, generally fall into this Perſuaſion, that there can be no ſuch 
Thing as a Miracle. Becauſe they ſee the Frame and Order of the viſible World 
diſpoſed in an uniform Manner, and its Motions preſerved in a conſtant and re- 
gular Courſe ; ſo that their is a conſtant Succeſſion of Effects orderly following 
their Cauſes, as 1t were by a ſtated Law or Rule; from thence they imagine, the 
Courſe of Nature to be ſomething ſo fixed, as never, upon any Occaſion, to ad- 
mit of any Change: As if the material World were ſomething entirely indepen- 
dent upon the Will of God, and had Original Powers of its own, which no In- 
telligent Being could either limit or controul, From an indiſtin& and ambiguous 
Uſe of the Word Nature, (as I have formerly obſerved*) Men are apt to confound 
Cauſes and Effects; and from hence they aſcribe, an Active Principle to the 
Things themſelves, which are merely paſſive, and are acted upon. This leads 
them to think, that what they call the Courſe of Nature cannot be altered, but 
by ſome Power ſuperior to that Power by which it is preſerved. This, in the End, 
will terminate in a Suppoſition, that the World preſerves itſelf, or that there is no 
Neceſſity of the Divine Direction or Concourſe, and by Conſequence, no Neceſſity 
that it ſhould at firſt be made by an Intelligent Being. Whereas, if Men would 
carefully diſtinguiſh between that which really acts, and that which is only acted 
upon, they might ſoon be convinced, that as the material World, or any Part of it, 
has no Will or Power of its own, nor can ever of itſelf begin Motion or Action; fo 
whatever is moved or acted, muſt originally and ultimately be moved or acted by 
ſome Intelligent and free Being; and that therefore, all Things which are done in 
the World, and all the Effects which are produced, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
are either done immediately by God himſelf, or by ſome inferior Intelligent Be- 


ings; Matter having no Powers of its own, nor being capable of any Law or Rule 


of Acting, but what an Intelligent and Free Being impoſes upon it; no Part of it 

ever acting, without firſt being acted upon. So that, properly ſpeaking, the Courſe 
of Nature in general is nothing elſe but that continual uniform Manner in which 
the Supreme Intelligent Being produces certain Effects, according to his own Will. 
And this Manner of Acting, in every particular Inſtant, depending upon his Will, 


may, if he ſees fit, be as eaſily altered at any Inſtant as continued. So that what 


we call a Miracle, requires no more Power in the real Agent, than what we call 
the Courſe of Nature. And the ſame may be ſaid, as to Inferior or Created In- 
telligent Beings, as far as the Compaſs of their natural Power, which God has be- 
ſtowed upon them, reaches : And how far it does reach, we cannot certainly know. 
Men may, if they pleaſe, call the Working a Miracle a Violation of, or Contra- 
diction to, the Laws of Nature; but then they ſhould conſider what they mean 


by Laws of Nature, and not make a Free and Intelligent Being neceſſarily ſubject 


to thoſe Laws of Motion, by which it chuſes ordinarily to produce ſuch and ſuch 
common Effects upon Matter, which we therefore call Natural, becauſe they are 
uſual and conſtant ; not that they are antecedently neceſſary, in reſpect of the firit 
Agent, whether it be the Supreme, or any other Free and Intelligent Being, which 
has a real and true Power of Acting, and not barely a Capacity of being acted 
upon. And from this Way of Reaſoning it follows, that Miracles are not impoſ- 
fible, if we believe the Power of a Free and Intelligent Being, always actually con- 
cerned in, the conſtant Preſervation of what we call the Courſe of Nature : And 


conſequently, the Credibility of Miracles is capable of a rational Proof. Where- 


ever they are wrought, they are Matters of Fact, and may be proved, by proper 


Evidence, as other Facts are: And though I cannot give a mechanical Account 


of the Manner how they are done, becauſe they are done by the unuſual Interpo- 


d See Senn, VIII. ſition 
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Leng. ſition of an inviſible Agent, ſuperior, both in Power and Wiſdom, to myſelf; 1 
Sx RM. muſt not therefore deny the Fact which my own Senſes teſtify to be done. The 
XIV. Truth is, we can no more ſolve the ordinary Phenomena of Nature, without ha- 
9 ving recourſe at laſt to an Intelligent Being, than we can theſe extraordinary ones 
which we call Miracles. In one Caſe indeed we know more of the Circumſtances 
which go before and follow, becauſe we ſee the Things oftner, and are more familiar- 
| ly acquainted with them, than we are in the other Caſe ; but {till the firſt Mover 
1 js the ſame in both: And as he teſtifies the conſtant Interpoſition of his Provi- 
, dence acting, either mediately or immediately, in the one Caſe ; ſo does he likewiſe 
teſtify an extraordinary Interpoſition, upon rare and extraordinary Occaſions, in 
the other. No Man will ſay, that it requires a greater Power to drown the Earth, 
or to divide or dry up the Sea, than it did at firſt to make them, and ſtill to pre- 
ſerve them as they are at preſent: And therefore, if I believe the one, though I 
can give no Account of the Manner how it was done, Why ſhould I be fo much 
concerned to find out the Manner in which the other muſt be done, or elſe to 
think it impoſſible? A Miracle is ſuppoſed to be a Thing which rarely happens, 
and only upon ſpecial Occaſions, and therefore 1s not to be expected in every Age: 
But is it therefore incredible, that ever there ſhould have been any ſuch Things 
done, becauſe they are not now done? Or have I any Reaſon to diſbelieve Mira- 
cles well atteſted, and not repugnant either to the Goodneſs or Juſtice of God, 
but, on the contrary, highly conducing to the more manifeſt Declaration of both, 
only becauſe they were done ſeveral Ages ago; any more than I have to diſbelieve 
the more ordinary Occurrences of Providence, which paſſed before my own Time, 
becauſe the ſame Occurrences in a continued Train may perhaps never happen 
while I live? I would by no means encourage an unreaſonable Credulity in any 
Caſe, and much leſs in a Caſe of ſo much Moment; but if, to avoid this, Men 
are reſolved to believe, that all the Relations of Facts eſteemed miraculous, are 
falſe, how well atteſted ſoever they be; they ought never to charge others with 
being too credulous : becauſe they themſelves then believe one general Concluſion, 
as unreaſonable as the moſt abſurd Relation of any Miracle, can poſſibly be. The 
true Way to avoid Credulity, in either Caſe, is to conſider proper Evidence, and 
to be determined by that. But it is. equally unreaſonable, to believe every Thing 
falſe,” as to believe every Thing true, which depends upon the Teſtimony of 
others. 3 
- SUPPOSING therefore, that Miracles, which are extraordinary Effects produced 
by ſome Intelligent Power, ſuperior to Man, in order to give Evidence to ſome- 
thing beſide themſelves, do not in their Nature imply any Thing impoſſible to 
be done, and by Conſequence are capable of being proved when they are done; 
we are next to conſider, hg | 
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III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles as are from God, and wrought in 
Confirmation of ſome Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrought, or pretended to 
be wrought, in Confirmation of Error or falſe Doctrine. 5 
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Tx1s is neceſſary to be conſidered, becauſe we have already allowed that a Power 
leſs than Omnipotent may work real Miracles. And if we allow that there are 
Beings both good and bad, who are naturally, in Power, far ſuperior to Mankind ; 
unleſs we ſuppoſe them perpetually reſtrained by God Almighty from ever pro- 
ducing any Effect, which can become ſenſible to us, though it be never ſo much 
within the Compaſs of their natural Power and Will to effect it; then we'muſt 
endeavour to find out ſome Way to diſtinguiſh ſuch unuſual Effects, as are occaſi- 
onally produced by the Aſſiſtance of God or Good Angels, from ſuch as are 
wrought by the Devil and his Agents; ſince, without ſome Means of Diſtinction, 
we cannot make any good uſe of either. oo OO 

Now the Difference, between theſe two Sorts of: Miracles, does not always de- 
pend upon one ſingle Point; but upon the confidering and comparing of ſeveral 
Circumſtances taken together; which ſhould make us the more careful that we be 


not raſhly ſurprized into a Miſtake, upon one ſudden or ſingle Appearance, before 
we have viewed the reſt. 
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Maxxs of Diſtinction proper to the forming a true Judgment about the Mat- Leng. | 


ter will ariſe, partly from the Things which are done; that is, the Miracles them- SER NM. 
ſelves; and partly from the End for which they are done, or from the Nature of XIII. 


that Thing which is intended to be proved by them. And when both theſe are Y 


ſuch as are worthy of God, according to the beſt natural Notions which we can 
have of his Attributes and Perfections, then we may juſtly conclude, that they are 
from God, or from ſuch Powers as act by his Commiſſion and Direction. 
1. As to the Miracles themſelves, thoſe which are Divine, will have ſome ap- 
arent Circumſtances of Advantage, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are either 
deluſive or diabolical, if they are ſincerely and carefully attended to. Upon Com- 
pariſon, a conſiderate Enquirer may diſcover of what Kind they are, either by 
their Greatneſs, or Number, or long Continuance, or viſible Tendency to the Good 
and Benefit of Men. 8 
1. Tye1R Greatneſs often diſcovers whence they proceed: It was this which 
diſtinguiſhed the Miracles wrought by Moſes and Aaron, from thoſe which were 


wrought by the Magicians of Egypt. It is faid, that They turned their Rods into Exod. vii 


Serpents as Aaron did ; but Aaron's Rod had this Advantage, that it devoured their 12. 
Rods. It is alſo ſaid, that upon turning the Waters into Blood, the Magicians » 22. 


did ſo with their Enchantments. And again, that as Moſes brought up Frogs, fo Exod. viii. 


the Magicians likewiſe brought up Frogs upon the Land of Egypt : But the de- 7 
ſtroying thoſe Frogs at the appointed Time, is attributed to Mo/es only. And 


then, as to the turning the Duſt of the Earth into Lice, this the Magicians could 
not do, but owned that it was the Finger of God. Whether this exceeded abſo- 
lutely the natural Power of Wicked Spirits, any more than the producing of 
Frogs; or whether that Power was here reſtrained which they were before per- 


mitted to exerciſe, as it is hard for us to know, ſo it is not neceſſary to be deter- 


mined : for however it was, the Magicians were forced to confeſs, that the Power 
by which Moſes wrought his Miracles, was ſuperior to that by which they wrought 
their's. In like manner we, find, that Simon Magus, who had ſo far deluded the 
People of Samaria with his Sorceries, (that is, either with real Miracles, done by 


the Aſſiſtance of Wicked Spirits, or at leaſt ſuch ſtrange Effects as they could not 


diſtinguiſh from real, which to them was all one) that they concluded him to be 
the great Power of God, upon the Appearance of the Apoſtles was preſently put 
out of Countenance, by the Exerciſe of a Power which he could not pretend to, 
though he would gladly have purchaſed it. So Elymas, another Sorcerer, was 
ſtruck blind by Saint Paul. And it is ee by the Heathens themſelves, 
that the Miracles wrought by their Dæmons or falſe Gods ceaſed, and their Ora- 
cles were put to Silence, about the Time that Chriſtianity begun to be preached. 
Juliane himſelf owns the Fact, though he would fain give another Solution of it. 
Again ; a | 2 3 | 5 | 
| = Tu Number of Miracles, and eſpecially when they are of different Kinds, 
is another Mark of Diſtinction; when not one or two of an obſcure or ſuſpicious 


Nature, but many, and unqueſtionable Facts, ſuch as give great Numbers of Peo- 


ple, of all Capacities and all Parties, Opportunity of ſeeing, and making ſtrict En- 
quiry into them. 3 VFC 

Tu us the Miracles of Moſes, were not only one or two Things which the Ma- 
. gicians could not come up to, but many, of ſeveral diſtinct Kinds, and very re- 
markable, ſuch as the whole Nation were Witneſſes to. And thoſe of our Saviour 
were neither few nor private, but of many Kinds, and wrought before vaſt Mul- 
titudes, both of Friends and Enemies. The Facts were undeniable, however they 
1 8 about the Nature of that inviſible Power by which they were pro- 

uced. TIS. | | 71 | | | 

3. Wurx Miracles are of long Continuance, either as to the Works themſelves, 
being often repeated upon proper Occaſions, or as to the durable Effects of them; 
when they make ſuch a remarkable Change in the Courſe of Things, as muſt be 
obſerved by every. one, and long remembered in the World; then they ſhew the 
© Vid. Cyril. contra Julian. p. 198. Edit. Spanhem. 8 
Vo I. III. | 
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| Leng. Power of God. Of this Nature were the Miracles which God ſhewed by Moſes, 
SER M. in Egypt, in the Red Sea, and in the Wilderneſs; and ſuch were the Miracles of 
1 XIII. Chrift and his Apoſtles. They were not preſently over, ſo as to make Imprefſion 


1. 


- upon Men only for a little time, and then, as it were, to vaniſh; but they laſted 


many Years; and there are viſible Marks of the wonderful Effects of them re- 
maining in the World to this Day. Both Tews and Chriſtians are a ſtanding Mo- 
nument of them, and of the Truth of thoſe wonderful Propheſies which accom- 
panied them. | SE 
Tus Marks which I have hitherto mentioned, are chiefly Marks of Power: 
And where-ever Miracles are oppoſed to one another, as in the Caſe of Moſes and 
the Magicians for Inſtance, that which prevails, and puts to Silence the other, 
muſt needs proceed from the Superior Power. This is both a reaſonable and ob- 
vious Way of judging in caſe of Competition. But Power is not all: For, 
4. And laſtly: The Goodneſs of Miracles, or their viſible Tendency to the 


general Good and Benefit of Mankind, is a great Sign of their being from God, 
or good Spirits employed under him. The Nature of the Fact will have ſome Re- 


ſemblance of its Author. Thoſe Wonders which the Devil and his Agents work, 
will be either wicked and miſchievous, or at leaſt freakiſh and fantaſtical, ſuch as 
ſerve to no good Purpoſe, but only to amuſe or affright the Beholders, or to en- 
tangle them in ſome farther Evil, Such were generally the Miracles pretended 
to be wrought by the Dzmons or falſe Gods of the Heathen, either full of Cheat 
and Impoſture, ſo as not daring to abide the Light of a fair Trial; or when they 


had any thing real in them, it was mixed with ſomething either abſurd and ridi- 


culous, or elſe cruel and ill-natured, or impure and vile, ſuch as none but a ly- 
ing, wicked, and unclean Spirit could affiſt in, But Divine Miracles are of an- 


other Kind : As they proceed originally from the Author of all Good, ſo they are 


likewiſe, in their Nature and Tendency, good and beneficial to Men ; Inſtances 
of particular Kindneſs and Compaſſion, either to their Souls or Bodies; and are 


never wrought but for great and weighty Reaſons. If we conſider thoſe that are 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, we ſhall find that they always tended to ſome great 
and excellent Purpoſe, ſuch as the Comfort and Support of good Men, and De- 

liverance from great and preſſing Danger. Sometimes indeed there appears a great 


Mixture of Severity in ſome of them, but then ſuch Severity was exerciſed upon 
very wicked People, who were paſt being reclaimed to their Duty, and was de- 
ſigned for a ſtanding Monument of God's Indignation againſt grievous Offenders ; 
as the Plagues of Egypt were indeed ſevere Miracles upon a cruel and tyrannical 


Nation; but even theſe were at at the ſame time great Inſtances of Mercy, to an 


oppreſſed and ſuffering People, who were thereby delivered from a long and cruel 
Bondage ; as well as Evidences of that Divine Revelation which was now to be 


made to them. And all our Saviour's Miracles were Inſtances of the greateſt Cha- 


rity to Men; Effects of Power directed by Goodneſs, and marked with the plaineſt 
Characters of Divine Wiſdom and Compaſſion. 

HiTHERTo I have mentioned thoſe Marks which help to diſtinguiſh the Mira- 
cles themſelves, But then, | 8 8 | 6 
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of that Aſſurance, or Evidence which Miracles give.) Moſes gives this plain Di- 
rection, where the Miracles are ſuppoſed to be real, which are wrought by a falſe 


Deut. xii, Prophet, or at leaſt not otherwiſe to be diſtinguiſned: F there ariſe. among you 


4 Prophet, or a Dreamer of Dreams, and giveth thee a Sign or a Wonder, one 
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the Sign or the Wonder come to paſs, whereof he ſþake unto thee, ſaying, Let us 70 Leng. 


after other Gods, to ſerve them, thou ſhalt not hearken unto the Words of that Sx xm. 
Prophet : For the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord XIII. 


your God with all your Heart, and with all your Soul. And he gives this Reaſon, HWY 


why ſuch a Prophet ſhould be treated as a wicked Impoſtar, becauſ# be hath ſpoken 
fo turn you away from the Lord your God, ” who brought you out of the Lund of 
Egypt. No Miracles are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Worſhip of a falſe God, which 
would be contrary both to our natural Nations of the true God, and in the Va- 
elites contrary to thoſe many and great Miracles which he had wrought in deliver- 
ing them out of the Land of Egypt. God might therefore ſuffer falſe Prophets to 
work Miracles, to try the Sincerity of his People, having before-hand given them 
this Caution, and having likewiſe laid down a plain and ſure Rule, to diſtinguiſh 


what Prophets were from him, if they would but carefully and honeſtly attend 


to it. 


true or real, and falſe or pretended Prophets, which is by the Event, or judging 


Name of the Lord, if the Thing follow not, nor come to paſs, that is the Thing 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken, But this Caſe does not belong to our preſent Con- 


fideration : For though Real and True Prophecy be indeed a Miracle, yet a pre- 
tending to Prophecy is not ſo; for it is no more than what any confident Im- 
poſtor may aſſume, whoſe Pretences are eaſily confuted, when the Event proves 
contrary. But where there is no Event to judge by, we muſt have ſome other 
Evidence of the Truth and Sincerity of any pretended Prophet, before we are obli- 
ged to give Credit to him; and then the foregoing Rule is to take place. And 


the ſame will now hold under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation : For the Doctrine of 
Chri/t being a Revelation every way worthy of God, and being eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed by ſuch Miracles as, both for Number and Kind, for Evidence and 
Greatneſs, - are beyond all reaſonable Contradiction, is now itſelf a Touchſtone for 
trying all future Doctrines. And whatever Spirit ſhall - contradict this, is not of 


God: as Saint Fohn ſays, By this we know the Spirit of Truth and the Spirit of 
Error. And therefore Saint Paul plainly declares, that if either Himſelf or an Gal. i. 8. 
Angel from Heaven ſhould preach any contrary Doctrine, be ought not to be be- 


lieved; becauſe no Doctrine could receive ſo great Confirmation, in any Kind, 
as the Goſpel had already received. NIP 


THERE is indeed another good Rule laid down for diſtinguiſhing between the 


7 


of their Pretences by the Iſſue: If thou ſhalt ſay in thine Heart, How ſhall we Deu 
know the Word which the Lord hath not ſpoken? When a Prophet ſpeaketh in the Wil. 22. 
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SERMON XIV. 
Preached September the 1ſt, 1718. 
St. JOHN iii. 2. 

- Rabbi, we know that thou art a Teacher come from God: For 
no Man can do theſe Miracles, that thou doeft, except God be 
with him. 

Leng. TN my 7 former Diſcourſe upon theſe Words 1 propoſed to conſider theſe ſeveral 
SERM. 1 Particulars: 
XIV. 


I. To ſhew, What we are to underſtand by a Miracle. 


II. Tnar the Poſſibility of Miracles is not contrary to Reaſon : and conſe- 
, quently that, where- ever they have been W their Credibility is s Capable of 
'A rational Proof. 


III. How we may diſtinguiſh ſuch Miracles as are from God, and wrought i in 
Confirmation -of Divine Truth, from ſuch as are wrought, or pretended to be 
wrought, in Confirmation of Error and Falſe Doctrine. 


IV. WurkEIN that Aſſurance confiſts, which Miracles, thus diſtinguiſhed, give 


us, that the Perſon employed in working them, has A Diyine Commiſſion, or is a 
Teacher ſent from God. . 5 


V. Wu ar Evidence we now have from the Miracles anciently wrought, that 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Divine Revelation, and 
to be always embraced as ſuch. 


Tu E three firſt of theſe Particulars I have already ſpoken to, in a former Diſ- 


courſe, and ſhall now, without repeating what was then ſaid, proceed to the 
Fourth, which 1s, 


IV. To ſhew, wherein that Aſſurance conſiſts, which Miracles, ſo Aiſtinguiſh- | 
ed, as before deſcribed, can give us, that the Perſon employed in working them 
has a Divine Commiſſion, or is a Teacher ſent from God. For upon this Aſſu- 
rance, whatever it is, the Force of Nicodemus's Reaſoning here in the Text is 
grounded : And upon this muſt be grounded all the Teſtimony that Miracles can 
give to any Doctrine. 


Now allowing that ſuch Miracles, as are e wrought by any perſon, proceed from 
a Divine Power, the Queſtion is, How far they ſecure us of the Veracity of that 
Perſon who appears to be the Inſtrument in working them? or, What Connection 


there is between the Truth of the Miracle, and the Truth of his Doctrine? And 


the Anſwer to this in ſhort is, That our Aſſurance in this Caſe depends upon our 
natural Notions of the Truth and Goodneſs of God, which we believe $9.95 2» 
eſlentia 
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eſſential and neceſſary Attributes of an infinitely perfect Being, as Power and Wiſ- Leung. 
dom. He cannot deceive any more than he can be deceived: And therefore, as 8 E RM. 
we cannot conceive it to be a Thing becoming, or worthy of the Divine Majeſty, XIV. 
to work a Miracle for no End or Purpoſe at all, ſo much leſs can we conceive i. 
to be conſiſtent with the Perfection of his Nature, to work one on purpoſe to de- 
ceive an innocent and ſincere Seeker of Truth. It cannot be thought conſiſtent 
with infinite Goodneſs and Veracity to give ſuch Countenance to an Impoſtor, 
This would be like ſealing him a Commiſſion to deceive in his Name, who is par- 
ticularly called, A God of Truth. Now that all Men naturally have this Notion 
of God, that he neither can be deceived himſelf, nor intend to deceive others in 
what he declares to them, is evident, not only from the Confeſſion of the wiſeſt 
Heathen Moraliſts, who had nothing but natural Light to guide them, who con- 
ſtantly argue upon this Suppoſition, as an allowed Principle among ſuch as had a 
true Senſe of Natural Religion: But likewiſe becauſe thoſe who go about to diſ- 
prove or unſettle any Part of Revealed or pretended Revealed Religion, aſſume the 
ſame Principle, when they attempt to deſtroy its Credit, by aſſigning ſomething in 
it which they imagine not reconcileable to the Truth of Things. So that the 
Principle is allowed, both by thoſe who aſſert and thoſe who deny Revelation. 
And, which is yet more, unleſs Truth and Veracity be a Perfection ſo neceſſary 
to the Divine Nature, that we may entirely rely upon it in all Caſes, we can 
have no Aſſurance even of the Truth and Certainty of our own Faculties; but 
may, for ought we know, be under a perpetual Deluſion, in thoſe Things where 
we think we have the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Perception; and conſequently can 
never be able to judge aright of Truth or Falſhood in any Cafe. For if the Au- 
thor of our Being be not abſolutely a God of Truth, the very Frame of our Un- 
derſtanding may be ſuch as to be always deceived. 
Bur ſince our fundamental Notion of God is, That he is a Being of all poſſi- 
ble Perfection; and ſince Truth and Fidelity are allowed to be Moral Perfections 
neceſſary to an Intelligent Being; we cannot ſuppoſe him deficient in theſe, with- 
out derogating from the allowed Perfection of his Nature; much leſs can we 
aſcribe the contrary to him; which yet we muſt neceſſarily do, when we imagine, 
that he really employs his Power to give Credit to a Falſhood, or authorizes any 
Man to work a Miracle in his Name, to confirm any Declaration contrary to 
Truth ; or that he ſuffers any Man to uſe ſuch a Power, as cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from Divine, in Confirmation of an Error, or human Fiction, without giving 
ſome ſufficient Means to an honeſt Mind to diſprove him, if he attempts it. And 
therefore the Man in the Goſpel, who had been born blind, and was miraculouſl 
cured by our bleſſed Saviour, went upon a natural Ground when he argued thus 
with the Jeus: Why, herein is a marvelous Thing, that ye know not from whence Joh. ix. 
he is, and yet he hath opened mine Eyes. Now we know that God heareth not Sin-. 
ners; but if any Man be a Worſhipper of God and doth his Will, him he heareth, 
— and if this Man were not of God be could do nothing. The Fews had juſt 
before declared, that they knew, or were fully perſuaded, that God ſpake unto 
Moſes; and therefore they profeſſed themſelves his Diſciples. But now how did 
they know this, but by the Evidence of thoſe Miracles which Mo/es wrought in 
the Name of God? At this therefore the Man juſtly wonders, that they ſhould 
be ſo unreaſonably partial, and ſhould not upon the ſame Evidence believe, that 
Feſus was from God, as well as Moſes. This is certainly a good Argument, in 
© particular againſt thoſe who profeſſed ſo great a Reverence for Moſes, and whoſe 
F: whole Revealed Religion was owned to be eſtabliſhed upon the Truth of his Mi- 
1 racles, and who were taught by that Religion to expect, that the Meſias, when 
7 he came, ſhould work Miracles alſo; not only becauſe that was the uſual Way, 
by which God had given Atteſtation to his former Prophets among them ; but be- 
cauſe the Meſias in particular was to be a Prophet like unto Moſes; and their 
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Leng. 


S ERM. 


XIV. 


men Chriſt cometh, ſhall he do more Miracles than theſe which this Man bath. 


Joh. vii. 
31. 


own former Prophets had foretold, that he ſhould work many Miracles. This 
made thoſe that were moſt unprejudiced among them, when they ſaw the Mira- 
cles which Jeſus did, enquire whether this were not indeed the Chriſt, and ſay, 


done? But though this Argument has a more immediate Force in it againſt the 
Fews, who lived under the Profeſſion of a Belief of Miracles, yet it is not without 
a natural Foundation in Reaſon, even in reſpect of all that have any juſt Senſe of 
the Perfection of Divine Providence. 

I Have before ſhewn, that Miracles cannot be looked upon as Things impoſ- 
ſible, unleſs it be by thoſe who exclude an Intelligent and Free Providence from 
the conſtant Government of what we call the Courſe of Nature; which makes 
the Epicurean Poet, when he ridicules Miracles, as fit only to be believed by 


Fews, aſſert it, as his ſettled Opinion, that there is no ſuch Thing as Divine Pro- 


vidence any way concerned in the Effects of Nature, whatever happens, ordinary 


or extraordinary. But as thoſe, who own the World to be governed by the pow- 


Gal. 1. 8. 


erful Direction of a wiſe Providence, cannot reaſonably deny the Poſſibility of 
Miracles, when there is a proper Occaſion for them; ſo neither can they, who 
believe the moral Perfections of the Divine Nature, reaſonably ſuppoſe Divine Mi- 
racles ever to be intended to give Countenance to any Deceit or Falſhood ; fince 


this would as effectually deſtroy our natural Notions of the Truth and Goodneſs 


of God, as denying their Poſſibility would deſtroy thoſe of his Power and 


Wiſdom. Z 
UyoNn theſe Conſiderations therefore, I think we may juſtly conclude, that 


whatever Revelation is attended with ſuch Miracles, as I have before deſcribed Di- 
vine Miracles to be, muſt neceſſarily be a Divine Revelation; and that we cannot 
otherwiſe be deceived by it, but either by our own Negligence, in not ſufficiently 
attending to the Terms in which it is delivered, and thereby miſtaking its Mean- 
ing; or by wilfully perverting the Senſe and Deſign of it through Partiality, Pre- 
judice, or ſome prevailing Paſſion, contrary to a ſincere and unprejudiced Love of 


Truth. And I cannot readily think of any Objection, to which this Way of Rea- 


ſoning, from the Truth of God to the Truth of Revelation thus atteſted, is liable, 
but only this, That a Perſon, who has once wrought true Miracles in the Name 


of God, and thereby gained a juſt Credit to his Doctrine, may poſſibly afterwards 


revolt from the Truth, and by virtue of that Credit and Authority, which his for- 
mer Miracles gave him, may teach another Doctrine, for which he has no ſuch 
Commiſſion. And this is a Caſe which may be ſuppoſed poſſible, from what St. 
Paul fays, Though we (i. e. himſelf or any other Apoſtle) or an Angel from Hea- 
ven, freach any other Goſpel unto you, than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
curſed. Now to clear the Objection which may be made from hence, concerning 
the Difficulty of diſcerning between true and pretended Revelations, there are theſe 
two Things to be conſidered. | 
1. THouGn it be ſuppoſed, that a Perſon once truly commiſſioned by God to 
declare his Will, may poſſibly forſake or tranſgreſs the Terms of that Commiſſion, 


and declare ſomething afterwards, which is not the Will of God; yet it cannot be 


Mark 1x. 


39.7 


conceived agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs and Truth, that God ſhould ſuffer 


his Credentials to continue with him after ſuch a Defection: that is, it is no way 
probable, that he ſhould be aſſiſted with the ſame Power of Working Miracles, 


after his Revolting from the Truth, which was at firſt given him to confirm it. 
And to this purpoſe what our Saviour ſaid to his Diſciples, upon occaſion of one 
that caſt out Devils in his Name, whom they forbad to do it, becauſe he did not 
follow them, is very conſiderable : Forbid him not, ( fays he) for there is no Man 
which ſhall do a Miracle in my Name, that can lightly ſpeak Evil of me. While 
this Power is continued to him, he cannot readily be my Enemy, God can eaſily 


b See the foregoing Sermon. 


© Credat Judzus apella, 
Non e : namque Deos didici ſecurum agere ævum; 


Nec, ſi quid Miri faciat Natura, Deos id wy 
Triſtes ex alto cali demittere tecto. HokrarT, Sat. 5. lib. 1. 


withdraw 
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withdraw his Credentials from one that begins to make an ill Uſe of them; and 


he will leave no honeſt Mind under a Neceſſity of being deluded by him. But 8 


it is alſo to be conſidered, 


from God, are ſuppoſed both to have a Capacity, and to lie under a natural Ob- 
ligation, to make an honeſt and diligent Uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, 
in diſtinguiſhing between greater and leſs Evidence, as well as in diſcerning when 
one Doctrine contradicts or differs from another. They are likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
have the Knowledge of the common Principles of Natural Religion to go upon, 
and to act according to thoſe Principles, that they may not be deceived in admit- 


Leng. 
E R M. 
XIV. 
2. THAT thoſe Perſons to whom any Doctrine 1s propounded, as a Revelation WWW 


ting any pretended Revelation which contradicts them. And therefore ſuppoſe 


they were once convinced, by a plain and unqueſtionable Miracle, that a Meſſage 


delivered to them by ſuch a Perſon, was really a Meſſage from God, this ought 


not to make them abſolutely depend upon every other Meſſage, which the ſame 
Perſon might poſſibly deliver afterwards, ſo far as to receive them all without ex- 
amining, whether they agreed with that original Meſſage, for which his Creden- 
tials were firſt given him. For this would be an unreaſonable Credulity, which, 
if not guarded againſt, might lead to the Deſtruction of all rational Faith in Re- 
velation; inaſmuch as it would expoſe a Man to the Belief of Contradictions, as 
often as a Man, that had once a true Revelation, ſhould think fit, upon the Cre- 
dit of that, to pretend to another which was not true. And to this purpoſe there 
is a remarkable Inſtance, in the Old Teſtament, of a Prophet paniſhed for too 
eaſy a Credulity in the pretended Revelation of another Prophet, without conſi- 


dering how far a former certain Revelation made to himſelf, which it contradict- 


ed, was to be attended to in Oppoſition to it. The Caſe was this: A Man of 


God was ſent from Judab, with a Prophecy againſt the Altar at Bethel, the 


i Kings 


Xxili. 


Truth of which he confirms by an immediate Sign or Miracle, both upon the Al. 


tar itſelf, and upon the King, who burnt Incenſe upon it, when he offered Vio- 


lence to him. And the ſame Revelation, of which he had this Conviction, di- 


rected him from God, not to eat or drink in that Place, nor to return the ſame 
Way that he came, after he had delivered his Meſſage: This Direction he ob- 
ſerved for a Time, and in virtue of it refuſed the King's Invitation. But another 
old Prophet, falſly pretending the Meſſage of an Angel, ſeduces him back, and 


perſuades him to eat and drink: and while they ſit at the Table together, has a 
real Meſſage from God revealed to him, declaring, that the Prophet, who had 
thus ſuffered himſelf to be deceived into an Act of Diſobedience, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed for this Offence, by not having his Carcaſs come into the Sepulcher of his 
Fathers. Which Prediction was ſoon verified upon him, by his being ſlain by a 
Lion, before he could return Home. Now the Obſervation which I would make 
from this Account, pertinent to our preſent Purpoſe, is this: That the Prophet, 
who had a divine Direction given to himſelf by a Revelation, of the Truth where- 


of he was perfectly aſſured, both by the internal Conviction of his own Mind, 


and by the outward Teſtimony of a Miracle added to it, ought not to have ſuf- 
tered himſelf to be conntermanded, even by one that had the Reputation of a True 


Prophet, without as great, or greater Evidence, that God had diſcharged him 


from the firſt Command. The Subject of the Command indeed does not appear 
to be in its own Nature indiſpenſable, and conſequently it might have been ſuper- 
ſeded by the ſame Authority which gave it; but then, he ought to have had as 
plain and full Aſſurance of the Revocation, as he had at firſt of the Command, 
or elſe, to diſobey was a manifeſt Tranſgreſſion of a known Duty. Whether he 


had an Inclination to ſtay and be entertained at Bethel, which might make him 


deſirous to have the Command relaxed, and therefore too ready to believe it ſo ; 
or whether he had only too implicit a Confidence in the old Prophet, becauſe of 
his Age and Authority, and therefore did not give himſelf Time enough to weigh 
the Evidence for and againſt his pretended Meſſage, is not very material. Certain 
it is, that his Credulity was culpable, in being determined by a leſs Evidence a- 
gainſt a greater, in a Matter of Divine Revelation, . ba 
1 TR | « OW 
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Long: 
Se Rm. from Heaven, preaching another Goſpel, or declaring other Terms of Salvation, 
than what were at firſt declared by the Goſpel of Chriſt, which had been received 


XIV. 


that Contradictions cannot be true, ſince if it were ſuppoſed poſſible that the 


Now to apply this to the Caſe put by Saint Paul, of an Apoſtle, or an Angel 


upon the higheſt Evidence: We may juſtly reaſon, that they ought not to be 
regarded by any one, who knew and believed the Divine Authority of the firſt 
Publiſhers; becauſe two contradictory Revelations cannot both be from God; and 
the firſt being admitted upon the greateſt Evidence of Divine Authority that the 
Matter is capable of, whoever pretends afterwards, by that Authority, to offer 
another, contradicting what he has before delivered, may indeed weaken the Cre- 
dit of the former, as far as his Teſtimony goes, but can never eſtabliſh the Credit 
of the latter: Becauſe I can never have greater Aſſurance of the Truth of any Re- 


velation whatever, than I naturally have of this firſt Principle of all Reaſoning, 


O 


could, then there could be no Difference between Truth and Falſhood, but both 


might be the ſame. 


Uron the whole therefore, the Evidence which we have from Miracles of the 
Truth of any Revelation, ſuppoſes the Truth of our own Faculties, and the firſt 
Principles of Reaſon : It ſuppoſes likewiſe a Belief of the Being of God, and the 
Perfection of Goodneſs and Truth in the Divine Nature. And whatever is con- 
tradictory to theſe cannot be capable of any Proof, becauſe the Argument to prove 
by, and the Thing intended to be proved, deſtroy one another. And therefore, 
if the Evidence of Divine Miracles is ever alledged in Proof of any Doctrine, con- 
tradictory to the Divine Nature and Attributes, we may be ſure that there is ſome 
Miſtake in the Application, ſince one Truth can never really contradict another. 


And this makes it a very proper Undertaking ſometimes, to ſhew the Reaſonable- 


neſs of the whole Chriſtian Revelation ; and that it is a Doctrine every way wor- 
thy of God, even at the ſame time that we prove its Divine Authority by un- 
queſtionable Miracles. For it may be obſerved, upon this Occaſion, that as, in 
the Proof of any Relation whatever, the Nature of the Evidence, and the Nature 
of the Thing to be proved, are both to be taken into Conſideration; ſo in the 


Caſe of a Revelation ſaid to be from God, and the Evidence which is brought to 


prove it ſuch, that is, Miracles, or Divine Teſtimony ; both the Nature of the 
Revelation itſelf, and the Nature of the Miracles, are carefully to be attended to, 
before we can truly judge, whether the Proof, and the Thing to be proved anſwer 
one another. R | ND . 

AND this is not proving in a Circle, as ſome weakly imagine, but is the neceſſa- 
ry Way which is uſed in all Caſes of Teſtimony whatever. A Thing muſt be 
granted to be capable of being proved; that is, it muſt be ſuppoſed poſſible, be- 
fore any Evidence whatever can be allowed to prove it. 

To put the Caſe in a plain and familrar Inſtance: A Man, with whoſe Cha- 
racter we are altogether unacquainted, gives us, in Writing, a long and particular 
Relation of many Things in a Foreign Country, of which we have never had the 
like Account before ; and leſt we ſhould doubt his Veracity, he brings ample Te- 
ſtimonials of divergPerſons of great Credit, well known to us, to vouch that they 
have long known him to be a Perſon of great Integrity, and every way well qua- 
lified to give a juſt Account of all the Matters relating to the Country of which he 
treats. Now if, upon reading and conſidering his Relations, we find nothing in 
them contradictory to Reaſon, or inconſiſtent with itſelf, then we are induced, 
upon the Teſtimony of his Vouchers, to believe his Account. But if we doubt, 
or have an ill Opinion of the Integrity of thoſe Perſons, whom he brought to 
teſtify for his Veracity, or have Reaſon to ſuſpect their Teſtimonials forged ; then 
the Relation which he gives of Foreign Matters, how credible ſoever it may be 
in itſelf, (and though we think it true for other Reaſons,) as it can receive no Cre- 


* * 


dit from ſuch inſufficient Teſtimony, ſo neither can it give any Credit to it; but 


it will ſtand juſt in the ſame State of Doubt and Suſpicion that it did before. So 
that here is no proving of the Teſtimonials, and the Relation each by the other 
in a Circle, But yet if the Relation, for which this Evidence 1s alledged, be 

” either 


; * 


can prove a Thing to be what it is not. 


ctrine be contradictory to the Divine Nature, as no Miracles can prove it true, ſo 


3 * —__— ” 
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either manifeſtly contradictory to itſelf,- or to ſome plain and evident Principle of Leng. 
Truth; then it is beyond the Poſſibility of being proved by any Evidence what- S ERM. 
ever, and ſhews, that the Teſtimony brought to favour it, was either falſe or mi- XIV. 
ſtaken. This Inſtance is eaſily applied to the Matter before us, and ſhews, that 
the Truth of the Doctrine or Revelation is not brought to prove the Truth of 


the Miracles, becauſe the ſame Doctrine would be true in itſelf, though no Mira- 


cles were wrought to confirm it to us: But Divine Miracles were wrought to aſ- 


ſure us, that this true Doctrine was from God. And yet on the other Hand, a 


Doctrine evidently falſe cannot be proved true by any Miracles, but deſtroys the 
Credit and Divinity of ſuch Miracles as are pretended to confirm it: ſince nothing 


TE whole is no more than this: If the Miracles are Divine, the Doctrine to 
which they give Teſtimony is Divine alſo: and therefore prove the Antecedent, 
and the Conſequence will follow, But on the contrary, if the Doctrine is ſup- 


_ poſed falſe, the Miracles, that offer to prove it, cannot be true: And therefore to 


prevent this Conſequence, ſhew, that there is nothing to be objected to the Truth 
of the Doctrine. And this is no more arguing in a Circle, than what is contained 
in every hypothetical Syllogiſm. : 

AND thus from the Nature of Human Teſtimony, and the Evidence it gives to 


| ſuch Relations as are ſupported by it, we may ſee the Connection between Divine 


Teſtimony, or Miracles, and Divine Revelation; only there is this advantageous 
Difference on the Side of Divine Teſtimony, that it is a more certain Proof of 
what it is intended for, than any Human Teſtimony can be, becauſe it is infalli- 
ble, and proves the Truth of what it is rightly applied to, beyond all Poſſibility 
of Doubting. And if we are led into any Miſtakes by it, the Ground of them 


muſt be either in our miſunderſtanding of the Doctrine, or miſapplying the Evi- 


dence to ſomething elſe than that for which it was firſt intended : For if a Do- 


we may depend upon it, that no Divine Miracles were ever wrought with an In- 
tent to prove it. Our natural Notions of the Truth of God will not allow us to 
have ſuch an unworthy Thought of him. And herein conſiſts that Aſſurance 
which Divine Miracles give us, that the Perſon employed in working them has a 
Divine Commiſſion, or is intruſted with a Declaration of the Will of God. I 


now proceed in the next Place to ſhew, 


V. War Evidence we now have from the Miracles anciently wrought, that 


the Chriſtian Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Divine Revelation, and 
to be always embraced as ſuch. 


Tux former Conſideration went no farther, than to ſhew in general, the ſufh- 
cient Force of Divine Miracles, to convince a reaſonable Man of the Truth of 
that Doctrine or Revelation, for which they are given in Evidence; and there- 
fore immediately, and in the firſt Inſtance, can reſpe& only thoſe who lived at the 


Time when ſuch Revelation was made, and ſuch Evidence given in Confirmation 


of it, and both applied to their own Senſes; fo that they had the utmoſt Opportu- 
nity poſſible of enquiring into, and comparing every Circumſtance. But as for 
us, who live at this Diſtance of Time, and never had the Happineſs to hear thoſe 
that had the Original Commiſſion to declare this Doctrine, nor to ſee their Cre- 
dentials, the Caſe is different. And therefore, ſuppoſing all the foregoing Argu- 
ment granted, yet ſome will ſay, What is that to us? or, How are we affected 
by it? Now to this I anſwer, in ſhort, that we are juſt fo far affected by it, as 
we can have any Certainty of theſe two Things : — 
1. Tu Ar ſuch Miracles were really wrought. And, | 

2. THAT the Doctrine contained in Scripture is the ſame Doctrine which was 
then revealed, and for which they were wrought. 


AND for both theſe we have as good Evidence as the Nature of the Things is 


capable of, which is as much as any reaſonable Man can defire. Beſides an inward 
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Leng. and ſupernatural Revelation from God to a Man's own Mind, of which none can 


SER M. be conſcious but the Perſon himſelf to whom it is immediately made, there are 


XIV. but two poſſible Ways, whereby we can be aſſured of any Matter of Fact, as the 


Thing now in 


Queſtion 1s. 
ſecond is a ſufficient Teſtimony of credible Witneſſes. The firſt of theſe Kinds 
of Aſſurance no Man can have for the thouſandth Part of thoſe Things which yet 
he moſt firmly believes and acts upon, without any Scruple, in all the Affairs of 
Life; and it would be both unreaſonable and endleſs to defire it; Thoſe who lived 
in the Time of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, could not all of them have this Kind 


of Evidence, though great Numbers had it. Much the greater Part of the Men 


of that Generation muſt neceſſarily depend upon the Teſtimony of others, which 
is the ſecond Way of Aſſurance. But now this being of divers Kinds, and ad- 
mitting of different Degrees of Credibility, according to the Capacity, Integrity; 
Means of Information, and the like different Advantages, which thoſe have who 


give Teſtimony ; and their Manner of delivering it being alſo of two Kinds, by 
Word of Mouth, or in Writing, we ought to confider, whether we have not, in 
all theſe reſpects, the very beſt Kind of Teſtimony that we can defire. Living 


Evidence, of thoſe who were Eye and Ear Witneſſes, can belong to none, but 
thoſe who lived in the fame Age when the Things are ſuppoſed to be done, or 
very near it: And therefore after Ages cannot have this Way. But then they 
may have what is equivalent to it; that is, they may have all the Particulars con- 
veyed down to them in Writing, which may be more authentick than any fingle 
Oral Evidence, if we could have it, can be. A Reco din Hiftory, written at 
the Time when the Things are done, by Perſons of unqueſtionable Integrity, and 
capable, in all Reſpects, of giving true Evidence, is the beſt Human Ground of 
Aſſurance that any Fact at ſuch a Diſtance is capable of. Now the Miracles of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and an Account of the Revelation which they made, 
have ſtood upon ſuch a Record from the very Time: For the ſame Original Hi- 
ſtory which gives an Account of the Miracles, gives us alſo an Account of the 
Doctrine, for the eſtabliſhing of which thoſe Miracles are ſaid to be wrought, to- 


gether with many particular Circumſtances attending the Preaching of it. So that 
whatever Evidence we have, that the Relation of Miracles recorded in Scripture is 
true, we have the ſame Evidence, that the Doctrine of the Scriptures is the ſame 


which was then delivered. And accordingly theſe are now inſeparable Parts of the 
ſame Record, and muſt ſtand or fall together. And unleſs we are reſolved to diſ- 
believe every Thing for which we have not the immediate Evidence of our own 


Senſes, we have as good rational Ground of Aſſurance, of the Truth of this Re- 


cord, as we can deſire; that is, as much as any unprejudiced Man would require 
in any other Cafe. — e 
Bur if it be objected, that this being a Matter of the greateſt Moment of all 


others, we ought not to be content with the ſame Kind of Evidence, which may 


reaſonably ſatisfy us in other Caſes of leſs Concern: To this I anſwer, 
1. THAT the very making of this Objection is a Sign, that Men are not fo ſin- 
cere Lovers of Truth, nor ſo impartial in the embracing of it as they ought to be. 


For if when two Things equally evident are propoſed, a Man ſhould fay, I will 
believe the one, becauſe I have no Concern in it; but I will not believe the other, 


becauſe, if I do, it muſt make a great Alteration in my Conduct, which I am re- 
ſolved againſt: Would not this be looked upon as an unreaſonable Prejudice? 


The great Moment of the Thing is indeed a very good Reaſon, why we ſhould 
be more than ordinarily inquiſitive about it, that we may get as perfect a Know- 


ledge of it as we can, and be very diligent to examine into the Truth of it, and 
conſider well the Evidence upon which it is grounded ; but it is no Argument 


againſt believing it upon ſufficient Evidence, or for peremptorily requiring more 
than is neceſſary, though we may be glad when, upon Enquiry, we find it more 


abundant than we expected. A Truth of ſmall. Conſequence may ſometimes, by 
the very Nature of. it, have a greater Number of Evidences to it, than another 


which is of more Moment; and yet if the latter have ſufficient to prove it, we 


ought to be ſatisfied, But, 5 
| 2, THE 


The firſt is the Evidence of our own Senſes, and the 
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Tus Providence of God had taken care to give ſaficient Satisfaction even Lone. 
to this Prejudice alſo, and to remove the very Ground of the ee gk And that SER NM. 
by theſe two Ways: i WV. 


Firſt, By onqueſtionable Records of our 8 and ihe firſt Evidence 5 i 
which it was proved. And, | 


| Secondly, By divers ſucceſſive ſubſequent Evidences given to it, which 55 more 
particularly affect the following Ages. 


Firſt, Tux Records of our Religion, both as to the Miracles and the Doctrine, 
have better Grounds of Credibility, and more evident Marks of Truth than any 
other ancient Hiſtory whatever, if we conſider either the Books themſelves, in 
which the Things are deſignedly delivered; or the collateral Evidence to the Facts, 
occaſionally delivered by thoſe who were no Parties to them. 

As to the Books themſelves, which contain the Sum of what we believe of the 
Doctrine and Miracles of Chr:/t ; they were written by ſeveral Perſons, in different 
Places, yet all of them well acquainted with every Circumſtance of what they 
write; for they either heard and ſaw every Thing themſelves which they relate, 
or were conſtant Companions of thoſe that did, and had their Atteſtation to the 
Truth of their Teftimony: And they could have no poſſible worldly Intereſt, 
which could induce them to aſſert what they did, if they had not been perfectly 
perſuaded of the Truth of it; but on the contrary, they knowingly ventured their 
Lives for aſſerting it, and Jaid them down in Defence of it: And that moreover 
they had the Aſſiſtance of the Spirit of God, directing them in all neceſſary Truth, 
they proved by the Teſtimony of thoſe Miracles, which God enabled them to work, 
both at and after the Time of giving their Teſtimony. But this 1s ſomething far- 
ther than what I now jnfiſt upon. . Theſe Writings were ſoon diſperſed into great 
Numbers of Hands, and tranſlated very early into many Languages, kept in many 
Places, far diſtant from one another, with a religious Care, conſtantly read in 
Publick, that all might be acquainted with them, and fo not eaſily capable of be- 
ing fal ſified. And though the conſtant Uſe of thoſe Writings made them be much 
oi tranſcribed than any other Books, by which Means there muſt of Neceſſity, 
without a Miracle, be many literal or verbal Miſtakes, or Variations in the Manner 
of Writing; yet this great Number of Copies, which may be compared together, 
and ſo rectified by one another, has been a great Security to all the eſſential Doctrine 
| contained in them. And farther, that theſe Books were written at the Time pre- 

tended, and by the Perſons to whom they are aſcribed, - we: have a more univerſal 
and conſtant Teſtimony, in every ſeveral Age ſince they were writ, than can be 
produced for any other Writings ſo ancient; and this allowed without Contradi- 
ction by the firſt Enemies of Chriſtianity who undertook to write againſt it, who 
had better Means of Information than thoſe that came after them, and would have 
been willing enough to have objected againſt their being genuine, if there had 
been any Colour for it. And now are not ſuch Writings as theſe a more un- 
doubted Account of the Doctrine and Miracles of eſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
than any that can be produced for the Life and Actions of any other the moſt 
eminent Perſons that lived ſo long ſince? I think no Man offers to queſtion, 
whether there were ſuch a Perſon as Alexander the Great, who ſubdued the Per- 
ian Empire, and made other very great Conqueſts in the World ; ; and yet there 
is not now extant any particular Hiſtory of any conſiderable Part of his great 
Actions, which can pretend to have been written by any that knew him, or 'till 
ſeveral Ages after his Time. Ptolemy indeed, the firſt King of Egypt of that 
Name, and Ariftobulus, two of his great Officers and Companions, both writ his 
Hiſtory ; but their Writings are long ſince loſt: And if they were not, yet 
* Arrian, who peruſed them, tells us, that in many Things they did not agree 
together; and that therefore, where they differed, he was forced to uſe his own 
Diſcretion, and to chuſe ſometumes from one, and ſometimes from the Aer what 


0 See 1 in Procemio. 
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| Leng. he thought moſt probable. And as for other Writers upon the ſame Subject. 

Se rm, though they were very numerous, yet there was a wonderful Diſagreement among 

XIV. them; more and more inconſiſtent Accounts having never been given of any 1 

Man. And yet from ſuch Memoirs as theſe, at the third or fourth Hand, and ſo 1 
on, the Hiſtory of that great Prince is delivered down to us: And we may make 
no Scruple of believing the Subſtance of it, notwithſtanding the conſiderable Dif. 
ferences among the firſt Writers in many particular Circumſtances. And the like 
may be ſaid for almoſt any ancient Human Hiſtory, Now does not this give the 
Goſpel Hiſtory a very great Advantage, in Point of Credibility, above any other, 
if we only conſider the Authors by whom it was delivered to us? But, 


Secondly, Wx have alſo very conſiderable collateral Evidence to the Facts re- 
corded in thoſe Writings, occaſionally given by thoſe who were no Parties to them. 
There are many remarkable Paſſages, both in Jewiſb and Heathen Authors, Greek 
and Roman, which accidentally confirm the Truth of thoſe Accounts which we 
have in the Goſpel Hiſtory, in Point of Time and of Perſons, and of divers ex- 
traordinary particular Facts: But theſe having been frequently taken notice of, 
both by ancient and modern Apologiſts for Chriſtianity, I ſhall not now repeat 
them, I ſhall only by the way obſerve one Thing, which ſeems to be very con- 
ſiderable in this Caſe ; That as to the Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour, the bittereſt 
and moſt learned primitive Enemies to Chriſtianity, ſuch as Cel/as and Porphyry, 
have given ſufficient Teſtimony to them in Point of Fact, even by their very Way 
of Writing againſt them. For though they ſeem ſometimes willing to treat them 
as Fiftions, yet becauſe they could not deny the Account of them to have been 
written by Eye and Ear Witneſſes, they would not venture to abide by this Plea, 
but choſe rather to aſcribe them to Magick, and in Oppoſition to them, to magnify 
Stories of ſtrange Feats done by Pythagoras, Abaris, Ariſteas, Proconnefius, Apol- 
lonius, and other Impoſtors, many of which were forged long after their Times 
to ſerve this turn, as it may be juſtly ſuſpected: and the reſt had very little Co- 
lour of Truth from any competent Hiſtory ; and if they had been true, could ſerve 
to no good Purpoſe, being very trifling and ridiculous. Now if they could, with 
any Probability, have denied the Miracles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, they 
would never have taken this Method of anſwering them. But of this I ſhall have 
Occaſion to take farther notice, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe ſucceſſive ſubſe- 
quent Evidences to the Truth of Chriſtianity, which more particularly affect the 
Ages after its firſt Promulgation ; which I intend, with God's Aſſiſtance, to con- 
ſider the next Opportunity, = 
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SERMON XV. 
Preached Oc ober the 6th, 1718. 


* — 
6— 


HEB. i. 4,4 


How ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great Salvation, which at the 


firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard them. | 

God alſo bearing them WWuneſs, both with Signs and Wonders, and 
with divers Miracles and Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his 
own Wil, 


lity of Miracles in general: How we are to diſtinguiſh what Miracles are truly 8 E N M. 
Divine, and what are not; and likewiſe upon what Ground we may be aſſured XV. 


: [| Have, in my two foregoing Diſcourſes, conſidered the Nature, and Poſſibi- Leng. 


that the Perſon working ſuch Miracles, in the Name of God, has a Divine Com- &VY 
miſſion, or is enabled to reveal the Will of God: And in the laſt Place, I conſi- 


dered, What Evidence we may now have, from the Miracles anciently wrought, 
that the Chriſtian Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is truly a Divine Revelation, 
and to be always embraced as ſuch. And whereas this depends upon our Certain- 
ty of theſe two Things : 5 


Firſt, Taar ſuch Miracles were really wrought : And, | | 
Secondly, Tar the Doctrine, contained in Scripture, is the ſame which was 


then revealed. | 


I obſerved, that both theſe are contained in the ſame Original Records of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and are inſeparable from each other. And for the Truth of 
what theſe Records contain, 'we have not only as good Evidence in an Human 
Way as can be ſhewn for any other Hiſtorical Relation of the like Antiquity : 
But there are two Conſiderations which carry the Matter yet farther ; and which 
may be ſufficient, both to anſwer the great Moment of the Caſe, and even to ſa- 
tisfy the Scruples, or Prejudices, of ſuch as are not obſtinately reſolved againſt it. 


Ons is, That the Records of our Religion, both as to the Miracles and Doctrine, 
in reſpect of the Books and their Authors, have ſome particular Grounds of Credibi- 
lity, or evident Marks of Truth, above any other Hiſtory of the like Antiquity : 
Of which I ſpoke briefly in my laſt Diſcourſe. 2 


THe other is, That there are divers ſucceſſive ſubſequent Evidences to the Truth = 
of Chriſtianity, which more particularly affect the Ages after its firſt Promulga- 8 
tion, and which are a kind of Standing Divine Atteſtation to the Truth it, and 
do, in a great meaſure, ſupply to us the Want of that immediate ſenſiblè Evidence 
of Miracles, which was peculiar to thoſe who heard the firſt Pre aching of it, And 

Vol. III. M m | I have 


8 
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Leng. J have choſen to ſpeak to this Conſideration, from theſe Words of the Apoſtle, 
Str mM. God alſo bearing them Witneſs, both with Signs and Wonders, and with divers Mi- 
XV. racles and Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his own Will; becauſe in theſe 
Words he ſets forth that general Atteſtation, which God was pleaſed to give to the 
5 Doctrine of Chriſt, as it was delivered by thoſe whom he appointed to be his Wit- 
neſſes, expreſſed by ſeveral Words, which may be underſtood to ſignify all the 
| ſeveral Kinds of extraordinary or Divine Evidence, upon which the Truth of the 
« Goſpel was firſt eſtabliſhed ; not only ſuch Signs or Wonders as were immediatel 
wrought to gain Attention to it, and to ſhew that its Publiſhers had a Commiſſion 
from Heaven ; but ſuch miraculous Powers, or Gifts of the Spirit of God, as were 
of a more permanent Nature; and ſuch Marks of Divinity as appeared in the ve 
Doctrine itſelf, when the ſeveral Parts of it came to be examined: Which I 
ſhall therefore now take Occaſion more particularly to conſider, under theſe two 
Heads : ho 1 5 
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I. Svcn extraordinary and wonderful Effects, as either attended, or were conſe- 
quent upon, the firſt Preaching of the Goſpel. = 


IT. Tux ſucceſſive Accompliſhment of Prophecies delivered by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles. 5 e e 2 


Wulc two Things are ſtanding Inſtances both of Divine Power and Wiſdom 
manifeſted in the Chriſtian Doctrine. IND, OT 


I. Svcn extraordinary and wonderful Effects, as either attended, or were con- 6 
_ ſequent upon, the firſt Preaching of the Goſpel: Which were not of a tranſient = 
Nature, but of ſo long a Continuance, as might give all its Oppoſers Time and 
Opportunity thoroughly to conſider, and examine into the Ground and Reaſon of 
them. Of this Kind we may reckon, The ſtrange and ſurprizing Manner, in 
which the Goſpel was at firſt propagated into all Parts, fo much above all human 
Probability: and, The marvellous Effects which it had upon thoſe who attended 
to it, where-ever it was propagated, ew 

1. TE ſurprizing Manner of its Propagation, into all Parts, ſo far above all 
human Probability, conſidering the Inſtruments employed in it, is a plain Inſtance 
of a Divine Power attending it. That Perſons of ſuch a mean Condition as the 
Apoſtles were, unlearned and unexperienced in worldly Policy, thould ſet about 
ſo great a Work as that of perſuading all the World into the Belief of a Matter of 
Fact, ſuch as the Reſurrection of our Saviour was, for declaring of which at firſt 

they run the greateſt Hazards imaginable, is a plain Evidence, that they them- 
{elves were fully convinced of the Truth of it, and of the Importance of declaring 

it, as alſo of the mighty Conſequences to be drawn from it. 1 5 

I u Arx they ſhould hope for Succeſs in this Enterprize, and therefore ſhould go 
about it with the greateſt Reſolution and Courage, notwithſtanding both their 
own Weakneſs, and the mighty Oppoſition they were ſure to meet withal, could 
be owing to nothing but a full and entire Perſuaſion of Divine Aſſiſtance, and an 
inward Conſciouſneſs, that they were endued with Power from on high. 

Bur that they ſhould, ſo wonderfully, and above all human Expectation, ſuc- 
ceed in this Deſign, and ſhould perſuade Men, in ſuch Numbers, of all Ranks, 
not only to believe, but alſo to engage themſelves to maintain the Belief of a 
Thing ſo much againſt all their preſent Eaſe and Intereſt, was what nothing leſs 
than the mighty Power of God could effect. _ „ 

Ix #hzs Device had been of Men it muſt of Neceſſity have come to nought, as 

Ads v. Gamaliel wiſely argued ; ſince it wanted all thoſe Advantages which can give an 
38. Impoſture any Probability of ſucceeding. For whoever deſigns to put a Cheat upon 
the World, and draw Diſciples after him to maintain it, with any Hopes of Suc- 

ceſs, muſt either have ſome Power and Authority to awe Men, or great Cunning 

and Policy to contrive Matters ſo as to deceive them; or ſome ſpecious Pretence 

of worldly Intereſt, to draw them in; or elſe his Doctrine muſt be ſuited to the 
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corrupt Inclinations of Men, in order to allure them. Without ſome, or all of Leng. 
theſe, humanly ſpeaking, no Innovation of long ſettled Cuſtom is likely to pre- SER M. 
vail. But now the Apoſtles had none of all theſe Advantages to recommend them- XV. 


ſelves or their Doctrine. They had neither Force nor Craft to engage Men; nor 
could they propoſe to their Followers any earthly Advantage, but the quite con- 
trary: Neither did their Doctrine gratify them with the Allowance of any unrea- 
ſonable ſenſual Satisfaction, but commanded them to mortify every unruly Deſire 
of that Kind; and threatened them with eternal Miſery, if they indulged them- 
ſelves in any unlawful Luſt or Pleaſure. And yet under all theſe Circumſtances, un- 
provided as they were, they deſigned to root out the ſettled Religion of the World, and 
to deſtroy the Worſhip of falſe Gods, which had for a long Time prevailed, and 
been confirmed both by Law and Cuſtom; and inſtead of ſuch inveterate Super- 
ſtition to plant the Doctrine of a crucified Saviour, and to perſuade Men to believe 
in him, without the Aſſiſtance of any human Art or Eloquence, only by a plain 
Relation of his Life, and Death, and Reſurrection; a Thing ſeemingly incredible 


to the prejudicate Opinions of thoſe who valued themſelves for Wiſdom. Now 
how could they hope to compaſs ſo mighty a Deſign, if they had not known aſ- 


ſuredly, that God would work with them, and confirm their Word? How could 
they, who but a little before out of Fear forſook and denied their Maſter, on a 


ſudden become ſo full of Courage, after his Departure from them, as to declare 


thoſe who crucified him to be Murderers; and him to be raiſed again, and to be 
the Prince of Life, by whom we are to attain Life Eternal ; and whoſe Witneſles 
they profeſſed themſelves to be, and ready to endure the greateſt Torments for his 
fake? Though they were ignorant and unlearned Men, they could not but know, 
that a little before their Time Judas of Galilee and Theudas, who had attempted 
Innovations, and drawn Diſciples after them, had ſoon periſhed in their Deſigns, 
and their Followers been brought to nought. They knew alſo the Hatred and 
Oppoſition of all the leading Part of the Fews againſt their Maſter, when he was 


alive; and could not but foreſee what a Storm 1t would raiſe, to declare them 
_ guilty of his innocent Blood. And moreover, if what they taught had been only 


a cunningly deviſed Fable of their own Contrivance, they had Reaſon to ſuſpect 


that ſome of themſelves, under ſuch ſevere Trials, might fall off and diſcover it, 


and then their Deſign muſt have been utterly ruined : And yet none of all theſe 
very obvious Conſiderations could diſcourage them, from proſecuting an Under- 
taking, which they certainly knew mult be attended with Bonds and Impriſonment, 
and all other Dangers, even Death itſelf. None of thoſe Things moved them, 
nor did they value their Lives, ſo they might fulfil their Miniſtry. Now their 
Succeſs was anſwerable to their Courage and Integrity; for notwithſtanding all 
poſſible human Oppoſition was made to them, yet they went on and prevailed 
every Day, converting great Numbers where-ever they came; and in a few Years 
they went into the moſt conſiderable Parts of the habitable World, and left be- 
hind them living and growing Evidence, that they had been there, either in Per- 
ſon or by faithful Deputies, by the Number of Converts which they had made 
both among Jews and Gentiles, And yet they did not arrogate any of this Suc- 


ceſs to their own Power, but only to the Grace of God which was with them, 


and to the Evidence of thoſe Miracles which he enabled them to work in the 


Name of Chrijf: For their Preaching was not with enticing Words of Man's 1 Cor. ii. 
| Wiſdom, but in Demonſtration of Spirit and of Power, that the Faith, of thoſe + 


who believed, might not ſtand in the Wiſdom of Men, but in the Power of God; 
againſt which no human Power or Contrivance can be able to ſtand. Saint Paul 
frequently mentions this Evidence of the Power of God going along with them, 
in Oppoſition to all the Power and Wiſdom of the World; and ſays, with a fort 
of Triumph, Where is now the Wiſe? Where is the Scribe? Where is the Diſ- 
puter of this World? Hath not God made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this World? For 


God hath choſen the fooliſh Things of this World to cofnound the Wiſe, and the 


weak Things of the World to confound the Things which are mighty. He hath made 
uſe of Inſtruments, ſeemingly baſe and deſpiſed, that the mighty Effects & ther 
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Leng. Doctrine ſhould be aſcribed only to his Power. Though Saint Pau! had a more 
SER M. learned Education than all the reſt of the Apoſtles, yet he declares, for himſelf 
XV. as well as the reſt, Ve ſpeak not in the Words which Man's Wiſdom teacheth. He 


was concerned only to ſhew their Sincerity in Manifeftation of the Truth; but he 


freely owns, We have this Treaſure in Earthen Veſſels, that the Excellency of the 


Power may be of God, and not of us. We need not be aſhamed to confeſs, either 


to Jews or Gentiles, that the Apoſtles were neither great Rabbies, nor learned Phi- 


loſophers, but may own that they were mean and obſcure Perſons: for though 
this was made an Objection againſt their Doctrine, by ſuch as were too much 
puffed up with theſe Advantages to examine it, yet the Objection, when granted, 
turns into a very ſtrong Argument for that Doctrine which it was intended againſt, 
And therefore Saint Chry/oftom®* blames the inconfiderate Weakneſs of a certain 
Chriſtian in his Time, whom he had once heard diſputing with an Heathen in 
Defence of Saint Paul, and contending, that he was more learned and eloquent 
than Plato; whereas his Adverſary ſtifly maintained the contrary. Each of theſe 


Diſputants (ſays he) did really argue againit his own Cauſe: For it was agreed | 


that the Succeſs of Saint Paul's Doctrine, and the Numbers converted by it, was 
much greater than that of Plato. And therefore it could not depend upon human 
Learning or Eloquence, if Plato had ſo much the Advantage in theſe Accomplith- 
ments; but muſt be attributed to a more powerful Cauſe. For it cannot well be 
denied, that ſo ſurprizing an Event, as was that of the mighty Spreading of the 
Goſpel in ſo ſhort a Time, muſt be aſcribed to Iomething more than human, ſince 


it is acknowledged, that the moſt probable human Means of doing it were want- 
ing. But beſides the ſpeedy Manner of propagating the Goſpel, we are to conſider 


likewiſe, 


2. Tux marvellous Effects which it had upon thoſe who attended. to it, where- 


ever it was propagated, It was not only entertained as a Piece of News, or a 
Matter of Speculation, the Thoughts of which would ſoon paſs away, and be diſ- 
regarded ; but it had a deep and laſting Influence, upon the Lives and Manners 
of thoſe who entertained it. The Reformation which it wrought, both in the 
Principles and Practices of ſuch as were converted to it, and the great Courage 
and Stedfaſtneſs with which they perſiſted in it, notwithſtanding all poſſible hu- 


man Diſcouragements, is a ſtrong Argument that there was ſomething more than 


Human in it. I have, in a former Diſcourſe, obſerved, how ineffectual the Rea- 
| ſonings of Philoſophers were, towards the producing ſuch a Reformation, either 
in Religion or Morality, as they could ſee was greatly wanted. How very few 
were thoſe whom, with all their boaſted Learning and Eloquence, they could per- 
ſuade to abandon a vicious Life, and ſteddily to embrace the Practice of a ſtrict 
and ſincere Virtue? To refrain from falling in with the moſt abſurd Superſtition 


and Idolatry, which they had once been accuſtomed to? or to make the con- 


ſtant Belief of the Soul's. Immortality, a prevailing Principle of Action? But 
where-ever the Doctrine of the Goſpel obtained, What a Change did it preſently 
work, both in the Minds and Behaviour of Men? No ſooner did they become 
Chriſtians, but they preſently forſook all their former vain Converſation, and be- 
came quite other, or zew Men; leading Lives ſo innocent and virtuous, that they 
challenged their Enemies to object any thing againſt them, but their profeſſing 
the Name of Chriſt, and renouncing all the Idolatry of their Neighbours, as they 
did in ſpite of all Oppoſition. How ſtedfaſtly did all Ranks and Degrees of them 
(even ſuch as the Gentile Philoſophers thought too mean and illiterate to con- 
verſe withal) maintain and profeſs the Belief of another Life, and a future Judg- 
ment, and an eternal Reward for blameleſs Souls, and Puniſhment for the Wicked 
and Ungodly? With what Conſtancy did they deſpiſe all the Conſiderations of 
this World, which could be propoſed to them, in compariſon of an happy Re- 
ſurrection? And how freely would they offer themſelves to all manner of Tor- 
ments, and the moſt cruel Kinds of Death, rather than do any Thing which 
© Chryſofont. Hom. 3. in 1 Ep. ad Corinth, » Szxu, XI. 
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the Principles of Religion and Divine Revelation. 7 
might look like denying their Saviour, or renouncing their Hope in him, from Leng. 
| whom they expected this Reward of Immortality? The Heathens were amazed SEFRM. 
WM] at this, and called it Oheinacye, and puniſhed them for it. But in other d XV. 

they owned that they had nothing criminal to charge them withal; as Pliny, i 
his Letter to Trajan, teſtifies. This is a Point which the Primitive Apologitls 
infiſt very much upon, that no other Inſtitution of Philoſophy or Religion could 
ſhew ſo much Innocence and true Virtue in Practice. Origen not only affirms, 
that the Churches of Chriſt being compared with other Communities of Men, a- 
mong whom they dwelt, in reſpect of their Lives and-Manners, were as Lights in 
the World; but he challenges his Adverſaries to examine the ſeveral Ranks and 
Degrees, or States and Conditions of Life, as common People, Senators, or chief 
Rulers of a Chriſtian Church, and an Heathen Community, in ſuch Cities as 
Athens, Corinth, or Alexandria, for Inſtance, and compare them together; and 
then declare, whether even the worſer Sort of Chriſtians, comparatively in each 
Degree, did not far excel the very beſt Heathens, of the like Degree. Now 
this would hardly have been ſo conſtantly inſiſted upon, if the Fact had not beeri 
paſt Denial. e Fulian himſelf, as great a Bigot as he was to the Heathen Super- 
ſtition, yet fairly owns, that the Sanctity of Life, and exemplary Charity of the 
Chriſtians, had induced ſo many to deſpiſe the [ Heathen) Gods, that if the Gen- 
tile Prieſts ever hoped to reſtore their ancient Worſhip, they muſt endeavour to 
reform their own Lives by their Example. 

Now that the few poor, unlearned, and plain Men, deſtitute of all probable 
human Aſſiſtance, ſent out ſeparately, into ſeveral diſtant Parts of the World, 
ſhould in a few Years bring over to the ſame Faith in Chriſt, and Obedience to 
him, vaſt Numbers in every Country where they came, of all Ages, Degrees, and 
Conditions of Life, of different Profeſſions, Perſuaſions, and Religions, notwith- 
ſtanding the Prejudices of former Cuſtom and Education, againſt all the Power, 
Intereſt, Authority, and Learning of the World, and amidſt all the malicious 
Contrivances of Men and Devils, continually oppoſing and raiſing Perſecution 
againſt it ; and that this Faith ſhould make fo deep an Impreſſion upon the Minds 
of Men, as immediately to change their Principles and Practices, and in a com- 
pendious manner to make them ſhew ſuch a true Philoſophy in their Lives and 
Actions, and ſuch a Conſtancy in adhering to it, even unto Death, as the mot 
learned among the Heathens, after much Study, could do little more than talk of : 
theſe are ſuch Effects, as no conſidering and unprejudiced Man can eaſily deny to 
be the Work of God. Therefore it muſt be concluded, either that the Original 
of this Doctrine, and the Miracles by which it was confirmed, and by which the 
Apoſtles were enabled to plant and propagate it, were ſuch as they are in Scrip- 
ture repreſented to be ; or elſe, that this wonderful Effect, of which the Marks 
are ſtill ſo plain and laſting, was produced in a Manner, it poſſible, yet more 
miraculous, that is, without any ſuch Means at all. Now is it not really much 
more probable, as well as more agreeable, to all the Accounts which Hiſtory gives | 

us of thoſe Times, that ſuch Miracles were wrought at the firſt Planting of the 5 
Goſpel, and that divers of them continued to be wrought for a conſiderable Time, 
(as we are told they did, 'till great Numbers were every where convinced of the 
Power of the Spirit which went along with Chriſtianity, and the Prejudices ot 
Men againſt it were ſomewhat abated) than that it ſhould gain ſuch a ſtrong and 
laſting Eſtabliſhment, as we ſee in Fact it has done, contrary to all probable hu- 
man Means, and yet be without ſuch Divine Evidence ? 

I oBsERveD, in the.Cloſe of my laſt Diſcourſe, that ſome of the ancient and 
bitter Enemies of Chriſtianity have, by their very Way of writing againſt it, given 
Teſtimony to the Miracles of our Bleſſed Saviour, in Point of Fact, in aſcribing 
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them to Magick, and ſetting up, in Competition with them, ſtrange Feats ſaid to 
have been done by Pythagoras, Abaris, Ariſteas, or Apollonius, and the like. Now 
that which led them into this Way of oppoſing Chriſtianity was not, as J con- 
ceive, barely the Relation which the Apoſtles give of the Miracles of Chriſt; but 
the Notoriety of Fact, that both the Apoſtles themſelves, and many other Chri- 
ſtians, for a conſiderable Time after them, did continue to work Miracles in the 
Name of Feſus : For Origent, in many Places, teſtifies, that divers miraculous 
Powers did continue till his Time. This the moſt inquiſitive Heathens could not 
tell how to deny; and therefore to avoid the Force of the Arguments which the 
Chriſtians drew from thence, to prove that Jeſus was a Divine Perſon, and his 
Doctrine from God, and to keep up the ſinking Credit of Gentile Philoſophy, 
upon which they valued themſelves among the People, ſome of them had recourſe 
to theſe two Methods ; which yet in the End turned to the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Goſpel, and the utter Confuſion of Pagan Idolatry. 
1, THEY raked together all the old Stories they could meet withal, of ſtrange 
Things done by ſome ancient Philoſophers, or even Magicians and Impoſtors, to 
which they add new ones of their own, and theſe they ſet up in Oppoſition to the 
Miracles of Chrift and his Apoſtles. To this purpoſe Celſuss brings in the Story 
of Ariſteas from Herodotus, who tells us, he heard ſuch a Story told at Procon- 
neſus, that Ariſteas died there, but that his Body could not be found dead or alive, 


for ſeven Years; but that afterwards he appeared and made Verſes, then difap- 


peared again; and above three hundred Years after was ſeen at Metapontum, 


where he ordered them to erect an Altar to Apollo, and a Statue for himſelf cloſe 
by it, telling them he had once been the Crow which came with Apollo into Italy, 


and after he had ſaid this he vaniſhed again. To this Celſus adds the Story of 
Abaris, riding in the Air upon an Arrow of Apollo over Sea and Land, (as Por- 
Phyry k alſo relates it) and of Hermontimus Clazomenius, whole Soul often left the 
Body, and wandered up and down without it: 5 
Tuxsz ſtrange Stories Celſus makes a Shew of believing ; and ſo does Hierocles 


after him; who for the ſame purpoſe highly commends the Life of Apollonius 


Tyaneus, writ by Philoſtratus. Now this Way of arguing from theſe Stories was 
this: / ſuch great Men as theſe, of whom ſuch ſtrange and wonderful Things are 
related, are not worſhipped as Gods, why ſhould the Chriſtians account FESUS 


à God, and pay him Divine Honour, only for having done ſuch Wonders as they re— 


late of him? This was the Sum of their Argument, ſuppoſing the Facts related 


of theſe famous Men were believed to be true, as they pretended to think them. 


But it would have ſerved their Purpoſe as well, if they were falſe, provided they 
could but thereby have reduced the Miracles of Jeſus to the ſame Level with theſe 
Impoſtures. And I make no queſtion but it was with this View, that Philoftratus 
writ the Life of Apollonius; which he did ſo many Years after his Death, that he 
might ſay what he pleaſed of him. And with the like Deſign both Porphyry and 
Famblichus may be juſtly ſuppoſed to have writ the Life of Pythagoras, ſo full of 
ſtrange and abſurd Stories, that one could hardly think it poſſible for Men of Senſe 
to tell them, with ſo grave and ſerious an Air, as they do; unleſs it were to ſerve 
ſo malicious a Purpoſe. 

Now what ſay the Chriſtian Apologiſts to all this? * Why firſt they deny, that 
there was any competent Evidence to prove thoſe ſtrange pretended Facts ; as there 


was for the Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, which were atteſted at the Time 


they were done, by ſuch Witneſſes as, with the utmoſt Conſtancy even unto Death, 
affirmed them upon their own Knowledge. And then in the next Place, ſuppo- 


f Vide Orig. contra Celſ. pag. 5, 34, 53, 124, 337, &c. © Ibid. pag. 125, &. Herod. lib. iv. cap. 13, 14. 
n De vita Pythag. Sect. 29. | 


' Of this ſee Origen againſt Celſus, in the third Book at large; and the following Words of Hierocles, in his Book 
againſt the Chriſtians, as they are preſerved by Euſebius in his Anſwer, are to the ſame purpoſe ; Ti. 81 tvexa T&i wv 
tun ko; iu ity ovine 7 dur Axeacy X Broan if Exarw , © 7 TH x ñ xD e, ime? zus 
T vol re w ο, u, & Otoy, Res Georg dees io Zr3eg ita . 3 If Axa Trgg1tins 20: T lac? Ochs dale. 
eL Vid. Euſeb. contra Hieroclem. cap. 2. Sis | 


* Of this ſee Origen's third Book againſt Celſus, and Euſebius againſt Hierocles. | 
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manner of good Purpoſe, ſuch as reforming the Minds and Manners of Men, or 
reclaiming them from their Idolatry, to a more rational Worſhip of the Supreme 
God, but the quite contrary. Nor did they pretend to be deſigned for any ſuch 
good Uſe by the Providence of God; nor were any of their Authors foretold by 
ancient Prophets, as Jeſus, and the Deſign of his coming into the World, was 
long before he came: Neither laſtly, had they any ſuch Effect as followed from 


the Miracles and Doctrine of Jeſus, by which ſuch vaſt Numbers in all Places 


were brought to embrace a new and holy Inſtitution, and to adhere to it, for- 
faking their former wicked and ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, notwithſtanding all human 
Oppoſition made to the contrary,, For theſe Reaſons, and alſo becauſe they 
ſaw ſome viſible Powers exerciſed in the Name of Jeſus, they juſtly thought his 


Doctrine to be the Doctrine of God, and his Miracles divine Works; but the 


others to be Deluſion. But then, 3 

2. THAT the Oppoſers of Chriſtianity might ſeem to have ſomething among 
them, like that Power of the Spirit of God, whereof they ſaw ſome viſible Effects 
among Believers, many of the Philoſophers themſelves of that Time, and ſome 
of Fulian's great Friends and Acquaintance afterwards, betook themſelves to the 
moſt Diabolical Superſtition, Charming, Necromancy, Invocation of Dzmons ; 
pretending to Divinations, Ecſtacies, Inſpirations, Nocturnal Viſions, and frequent 
Converſings with their Gods and departed Heroes. Theſe wicked and enthuſiaſti- 
cal Practices they called Theurgical, as if there had been ſomething Divine in 


them. And by this Method they hoped to keep the old Gentile Idolatry in ſome 


Credit; as whoever will take the Pains to read and conſider the Lives of thoſe 


| Philoſophers, written by Eunapius their great Admirer, will eafily ſee. But this 
| Pretence to ſomething ſupernatural, though it might for a Time impoſe upon the 


ignorant and. ſuperſtitious Part of the Gentiles, could not bear up againſt the Light 
of the Goſpel. Nor could ſuch Works of the Devil endure the Sight of the 
meaneſt Chriſtian alive; nay, they complained, that the very Bodies of ſome of 
them, when dead, hindered all the Influence of their Gods from ſhewing itſelf, 
However, both theſe Methods of oppoſing Chriſtianity plainly ſhew, that the 
Facts upon winich it was founded were undeniable; and that they had nothing 
better to ſay 2. gainſt them, when they took ſuch Courſes to defend their own Su- 


perſtition, as the more ancient Philoſophers of Reputation (ſuch as Anaxagoras, 


' Socrates, Pliato, Xenophon, or Ariſtotle) would have been aſhamed of, 
Tuus the wonderful Manner in which Chriſtianity was ſo ſpeedily propagated, 
and the Eie&ts which for a long time followed it, are a ſtanding Argument of 
its Truth and Divinity, and give a more than human Teſtimony to the Revela- 
tion contained in Holy Scripture. | 
Ir it ſhould be alledged, that the great Progreſs and large Extent of Mahome- 
taniſm is an Objection to this Way of arguing, ſince we do not allow that to have 
any thing divine in it: The Anſwer, I think, is very obvious, That it is not the 
Extent. of worldly Dominion, or the mere Number of -outward Profeſſors, upon 
which we lay the Streſs of this Argument, but that inward Converſion of the 
Minds of Men, which attended the Chriſtian Doctrine, not only without, but 
contrary to, all human Power and Policy. Mahomet did not pretend to prove 


| f his Doctrine by Miracles, nor to reform the Lives of Men by it, but to form a 
wo rldly Dominion upon the Corruptions both of Fudaiſin and Chriſtianity: Out of 


| 1 wich he framed a Doctrine to draw in both; of which he did not offer to con- 
3 Vince. Men otherwiſe, than by worldly Motives and the Power of the Sword. 
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ſing ſome of them to have been true, they were very abſurd and ridiculous ; and Leng. 
if there was any Thing more than the Jugglings of crafty Men in them, it was Sz R mi, 
fit to be aſcribed only to lying and wicked Spirits. Befides, they tended to no XV. 
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Leng. And it is no Wonder that nominal Chriſtians, and others who had no real inward 
S ERM. Religion, ſhould come apace into ſuch a Doctrine as gratified their Luſts, when it 
XV. had once gotten an Eſtabliſhment. But did ever any of Mabomet's Diſciples make 
ſuch Numbers of Converts out of the Bounds of their own Dominions, or where 
they and their Profeſſion were continually perſecuted ? So that if we conſider the 
different Manner and Means of propagating Chriſtianity, and the Doctrine of 
Mahomet, it will plainly ſhew their different Original. And as to the intrinſick 
Excellence of the ſeveral Doctrines, they will bear no Compariſon, 


| I HALL now briefly add the Second Thing which I propoſed in the beginning 
| of this Diſcourſe ; namely, fe. 


II. Tux ſucceſſive Accompliſhment of Prophecies delivered by Chrift and his 
Apoſtles. | hs 7 : 85 


* I $HALL not here mention the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, relating to 
the Perſon of the Meſſias, and the Time in which he lived upon Earth, and which 
were remarkably fulfilled in their Seaſon ; becauſe, though this be a good Argu— 
ment for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and has accordingly been infiſted 
upon by divers good Authors, yet it does not ſo properly come under the Point 
which I am now upon. My Deſign is only to mention ſome of thoſe Predictions 
which had their Completion afterwards, and which are a ſort of laſting Miracle 

to ſucceeding Ages, and a Monument of Divine Power and Wiſdom manifeſting 
itſelf in the Goſpel. For it muſt be owned, that the certain foretelling of future 
contingent Events, eſpecially at a great diſtance, and ſuch as have no antecedent 
Probability, is an Inſtance of Divine Wiſdom. And in this Senſe the Teſtimony of 
Jeſus is the Spirit of Prophecy. I ſhall inſtance in ſuch as theſe which fol- 
low. 

1. HE told his Diſciples what ſhould befal them after his Aſcenſion into Hea- 
ven; as, That they ſhould be endued with Power from on high, after that the 
Holy Ghoſt was come upon them; That they ſhould work great Miracles in his 
Name, ſuch as Healing the Sick, Caſting out Devils, and Speaking with new 
Tongues; That they ſhould be brought before Kings and Rulers for his Name's 
fake ; That they ſhould be delivered up to be afflicted, and perſecuted, and put to 
Death, and ſhould be hated of all Men for his ſake: and yet notwithſtanding all 
this Oppoſition and ill Treatment, which they were to meet with, he likewiſe 
foretold them what Progreſs they ſhould make, and that they ſhould be Witneſſes 
unto him, not only in Tudea and Samaria, but even to the uttermoſt Parts of 
the Earth; and that for this purpoſe he would give them a Mouth and Wiſdom, Þ 
which all their Adverſaries ſhould not be able to gainſay or reſiſt. Now whoever 
reads the As of the Apoſtles, and other genuine Remains of Antiquity, will find 
all theſe Things eminently fulfilled. | 

2. ThE Deſtruction of Feruſalem was very particularly foretold by our Saviour, 
with abundance of very remarkable Circumſtances which were to attend it; 2s 
to the Time, that it ſhould be before that Generation was all dead, but yet not 
'till the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed into all Parts of the World: as to the Signs 
foregoing it, that there ſhould be Wars and Rumours of Wars, Earthquakes, Fa- 
mines and Peſtilences, that there ſhould alſo ariſe falſe Chris and falſe Prophets, 
who ſhould deceive many; that there ſhould be fearful Sights, and great Signs in 
the Heavens attending it; and by particular Marks and Tokens of approaching 
Vengeance his true Diſciples had Warning given, by Flight to eſcape that dreai/- 
ful Calamity. As to the Deſtruction itſelf, he foretold that it ſhould be the moi! 
terrible and amazing of all that ever befel any City or People, inſomuch that 0: 
their famous Temple, which had been ſo long in building, there ſhould not be 
left one Stone upon another which ſhould not be thrown down. The Circum- 
ſtances of this Prophecy are ſo particular, and the fulfilling all of them fo remark- 
able, that whoever reads the Hiſtory of this great Calamity in Joſephus, and com- 
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pares it with our Saviour's Prediction in the Evangeliſts, cannot fail of acknow- Leng. 
ledging the juſt Vengeance of God upon that obſtinate Generation, for rejecting Sx R M. 
and crucifying their Mefias, and muſt at the ſame time own it for a ſignal Evi- XV. 
dence of that Divine Spirit by which he ſpake, and of the Truth of his Doctrine. 


3. Tur Diſperſion of that People after the Ruin of their City and Government, 
was likewiſe plainly foretold, (Luke xxi. 24.) There ſhall be great Diſtreſs in the 
Land, and Wrath upon this People : And they ſhall fall by the Edge of the Sword, 
and ſhall be led Captive into all Nations: And Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the Time of the Gentile be fulfilled. Now the State of the 
Jews is, to this Day, a ſtanding Evidence of the Truth of this Prophecy, they 
being by the Providence of God kept a diſtinct People, from all thoſe among whom 
they are diſperſed, which cannot be ſaid of any other ancient Nation; and yet 
they have been often oppreſſed and perſecuted, hated and deſpiſed where-ever they 
came ; but not yet ſuffered to return to their own Land, to ſet up their ancient 
Worſhip in it, though they have ſeveral Times attempted it. ® Julian himſelf 
(perhaps out of Spite to this Prophecy, or at leaſt out of Hatred to the Chriſtians) 
promiſed them in a Letter, to reſtore their Holy City and Worſhip : And we are 
told, that he ſent Alypius with a Commiſſion to ſee this Deſign executed, and to 
lay out a prodigious Sum upon rebuilding the Temple; but that, » when he ſet 
about the Work in earneſt, terrible Balls of Fire broke out about the Foundation, 
which ſeveral Times deſtroyed the Workmen, and made the Place inacceſſible, jo 


that the Deſign was forced to be entirely laid aſide. This Account we have not 
only from Chriſtian Writers and Enemies of Julian, but from Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, one of his great Admirers. Jeruſalem {till continues trodden down of the 
Gentiles; that is, in Subjection and Bondage to ſuch as are not Jews by Pro- 
feſſion or Extraction; and ſo it is likely to continue ill the Time of the Gentiles 


be fulfilled, or 'till the Goſpel has had its full Courſe among them. And thus, as 


the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed among all Nations before this wonderful Diſperſion 
of the Jews, as it were for a Teſtimony againſt them where-ever they ſhould be 
{cattered ; ſo they were ſoon ſent after it, to be a continual and living Monument 


of the Truth of it, among all People where they dwell. 


4. ThE Progreſs of Chriſtianity, and the State of the Chriſtian Church, was 


| likewiſe foretold, both by our Saviour in divers of his Parables, and in other ex- 


preſs Declarations, and likewiſe farther by his Apoſtles in their Writings ; as, That 
it ſhould be every where perſecuted at firſt, and yet ſhould every where prevail, 
and from ſmall Beginnings, like a Grain of Muſtard- ſeed, ſhould grow into a great 
Tree: That the Gentiles ſhould be called into it, and the Fews for a Time reject 
it: That in the latter Days there ſhould be grievous Corruptions in the Church, 
in many particular Inſtances, which have already been ſadly verified. EET 
Now though it ſhould be owned, that ſome of the Things foretold were not un- 
likely to happen, as that the Apoſtles ſhould be perſecuted, and that the Goſpel 
ſhould meet with great Oppoſition, conſidering how Chriſt himſelf was treated, 
and how contrary his Doctrine was 'to the Corruptions of Men ; yet all of them 


not were Things contingent; and the Apoſtles might not thus have expoſed them- 
j9ns ſelves, if the Thing had been of Men. But their Succeſs was ſo unlikely, and 
Fa- ſo were moſt of the other Things foretold, that as nothing but Divine Wiſdom 
\ets, could foreſee them, ſo nothing but Divine Power could bring them to pals. | 
in As for thoſe Prophecies concerning a better State of the Chriſtian Church, the 
ning Fulneſs of the Gentiles coming into the Profeſſion of the Goſpel, the Converſion 
. of the Jews, the Deſtruction of Antichriſt, the prevailing Power of the Goſpel, 
mat and others, whoſe Time of Accompliſhment is yet future; though we cannot at 
at of Preſent make uſe of them as Arguments againſt Unbelievers, yet as thoſe who 
Sos = Vid. Fuliani Ep. 25. Edit. Spanhem. 

| 5 * Cum itaque rei idem fortiter inſtaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope 
ar fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes, fecere locum, exuſtis aliquoties operantibus, inacceſſum; hocque modo, 
-010- elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum. Vid. Ammiani Marcell. lib, 23. cap. 1. 
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Leng. believe the Scriptures juſtly expect that theſe Prophecies will all be fulfilled in their 
Sex, Seaſon, ſo when the Time of their fulfilling comes, they will be a ſucceſſively 

XV. growing Evidence of the Truth and Divinity of the Chriſtian Doctrine, ſuch as no 
UVYV Impoſture can ſhew. e 


: AND now from what I have ſaid upon this Subject, I hope, it will appear, 
that, over and above a more certain Hiſtorical Evidence of Facts related in the 
New Teſtament, than can be expected for any mere human Record ſo ancient, 
we have alſo ſubſequent Inſtances of Divine Power, giving Atteſtation to the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation, and Inſtances of Divine Wiſdom and Fore-knowledge, appearing 
in that Revelation itſelf, and manifeſted to be ſuch by their Accompliſhment. 
N And if this be not ſuch a powerful Means of Conviction, as they had who ſaw 
the Miracles of our Saviour, and heard his Doctrine, who were Witneſſes of his 
Death, and converſed with him after he roſe from the Dead; who beheld his Aſ- 
cenſion into Heaven, and were themſelves made Partakers of the miraculous 
Powers of the Holy Ghoſt, by Virtue whereof they planted this Doctrine in the 
World : yet at leaſt it is ſuch an Evidence of the Truth of what they affirmed, as 
as impoſſible to be counterfeited ; but the more it is examined, the ſtronger it FM 
will appear. And therefore we are inexcuſable if we refuſe to embrace a Doctrine 
of ſuch infinite Moment, and which comes to us ſo divinely recommended. 


How ſhall we eſcape, if we neglect ſo great Salvation, which at firſt began be 
Jpoken by the Lord himſelf, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 


him : God alſo bearing them Witneſs both with Signs and Wonders, and with 
divers Miracles, and Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his own Will. 
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SERMON XVI 


Preached November the 3d, 1718. 


St. LUKE vii. 23. 
Aud bleſſed is he, whoſoever ſhall not be offended in Me. 
; AH Es E Words are the Concluſion of that Anſwer which our Saviour re- Leng. 


turned to the Meſſage of John the Baptiſt, who ſent two of his Diſciples 8 E R u. 
; to him with this Queſtion, Art thou he that ſhould come, or look we for XVI. 


another? It appears evident, from other Paſſages in the Goſpel, that John him- Y 
ſelf did not want an Anſwer to this Queſtion for his own Satisfaction: for he knew 


already that Feſus was the Chriſt; and his Diſciples own, that be bare Witneſs John iii. 
to him. But they, it ſeems, were unwilling to believe this, and were offended, 26. 
that the Fame of Jeſus ſhould thus eclipſe that of their Maſter ; though this was no 

more than what he had foretold, when he ſaid of Feſus, He muſt increaſe, but ] John iii. 
muſt decreaſe. And therefore to cure them of this Prejudice, John ſends them to 
Teſus himſelf, for thejr farther Conviction. Our Saviour knowing the Occaſion 

of their coming, did, in the ſame Hour, as the Evangeliſt tells us, cure many of - 
their Infirmities and. Plagues, and of Evil Spirits, and to many that were blind 

he gave Sight. And, then he ſent them away, not with a direct Anſwer in Words 

to their Queſtion ; for that would have been only his own Witneſs to himſelf ; 

but with a Meſſage that implied more than a direct Anſwer, namely, an evident 
Proof from his Miracles, that he was the Perſon they enquired about : Go, and 

tell John what Things ye have ſeen and beard, how that the Blind ſee, the Lame 


walk, and the Lepers are cleanſed, the Deaf hear, the Dead are raiſed, to the 


Poor the Goſpel is preached. He knew that by this Meſſage John the Baptiſt, 
who himſelf did no Miracles, might have a fair Opportunity to convince them, 
even out of the anc:iient Prophets, that theſe miraculous Works were the Marks of 
him that ſhould comme, and that they needed not Jook for another. However, in 
Concluſion, he adds, Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me: Which 
Words may ſeem to imply a tacit Reproof to them, for their former unreaſonable 
Prejudice againſt him, and a Caution to beware of the like for the future. Or if 
we take the Words as a general Propoſition, expreſſing the Happineſs of thoſe 
who are ſo honeſt and impartial, in the Search of Truth, as to lay aſide all Pre- 
judices, and to overcome all Temptations which might hinder the ſincere em- 
bracing of it, they plainly intimate that, notwithſtanding all the Evidence of Mi- 
racles which our Saviour gave of his being ſent from God, yet there would be 
ſome, either ſo perverſe, as obſtinately to reſiſt his Doctrine out of worldly Pre- 


Judice, or ſo weak, as in Time of Temptation to be offended at it, and fall away 


from the Profeſſion of it. 

Trays, in a former Diſcourſe®, endeavoured to ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of 
expecting ſome Revelation from God, conſidering the general State and Condition 
of Mankind: And b I have likewiſe conſidered the Nature of that Evidence which 
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Leng. we have from Miracles, that the ,Chriſtian Religion is founded upon ſuch a Re- 
SER M. velation. In doing of which, I hope, I have alſo prevented all Objections againſt 
XVI. the Truth of the Facts upon which it is founded, by ſhewing, that we have ſuf- 
O ficient Grounds of Aſſurance for them, notwithſtanding they were done ſo long 


before our Time. And admitting the Facts, or Miracles, to be true, I have ſhewn 
that there can be no juſt Pretence for refuſing to ſubmit to their Evidence; unleſs 
it can be proved, that there is ſomething in the Doctrine or Revelation, thus at- 
teſted, which makes it uncapable of any Proof ; that is, ſomething plainly un- 


' worthy of God, and repugnant to his Nature and known Attributes, ſo that the. 


Doctrine and the Teſtimony would contradict one another: From which Imputa- 
tion I have all along ſuppoſed the Chriſtian Doctrine, delivered in Scripture, to be 
free; and ſhall now endeavour briefly to ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Sup- 
poſition, by taking Occaſion, from theſe Words of our Saviour, to conſider ſome 
of thoſe Prejudices or Grounds of Offence, which ſome Men take at the Chriſtian 
Revelation; either upon account of the Perſon or Doctrine of its Author, and 

from which they would ſeem to perſuade themſelves, that it is ſuch a Diſpenſa- 
tion or Inſtitution, as is not ſufficiently ſuitable to Divine Wiſdom ; and therefore 
that they may be excuſed if they neglect or diſregard it. I 

Bur before I proceed to the Particulars, I cannot well avoid taking notice of 
one general Obſervation, which may very properly be made upon much the 
greateſt Part of the Objections againſt the Chriſtian Revelation: Which is this, 
That they very much reſemble thoſe Objections, which Atheiſtical Men make a- 


gainſt a Providence of God, Making and Governing the Natural World, from 


Tome ſuppoſed Detects and Blemiſhes in the Frame and Order of it. For as theſe 
Men vainly imagine, that if they had had the Management of all Things, they 
would have made the World after another Faſhion, and have prevented abun- 


dance of Faults and Inconveniences, which they now pretend to eſpy in it; ſo 


the others fancy, that if they had been to frame an Inſtitution of Religion for 
Mankind, it ſhould have been liable to none of theſe Objections, but ſhould, with- 
out any Difficulty, have been approved by the Reaſon of all Men. But now, as 


in the one Caſe, thoſe who have ſtudied the great Volume of Nature with moſt 


Exactneſs, and gone fartheſt into the Reaſons and Dependencies of one Thing upon 


another, have found out many Things to be great Beauties in the whole, and of 


excellent Uſe; and therefore admire the deep Wiſdom and Contrivance of their 
Author, in thoſe very Things, which others, leſs curious, have taken for Defor- 
mities, becauſe of their own Ignorance of thoſe admirable Purpoſes to which they 
are deſigned : So in the other Caſe, thoſe who have ſtudied the Books of Holy 
Scripture with the greateſt Care, and confidered the Chriſtian Oeconomy, in all 
its Parts, with the utmoſt Diligence, have alway moſt admired both the Divine 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs which is diſcoverable, in many of thoſe Inſtances, which 
others, not conſidering the Relation between God and Man, nor viewing the 


Correſpondence which one Part of the Divine Diſpenſation has to another, 


make to be Objections againſt them. Some of theſe I ſhall now proceed to 
mention. N 1 e 
i. As to the Perſon thus declaring the Will of God to Man; his mean and low 
Condition in the World, his ſuffering State, and eſpecially his ignominious Death, 
has been ſometimes urged as a great Objection: And it was Matter of great Of- 
fence at firſt both to Fews and Gentiles. But conſidering the Deſign upon which 
he came into the World, this is a very unreaſonable Prejudice; and proceeds pure- 
ly from too great a Value for the outward Things of this World, and too little 
Concern, and too low an Opinion of a Future State; to rectify which miſtaken 
Notions of Things was one great End of his Coming. If the Fews would have 
conſulted their own Scriptures impartially, they might have known, that many of 
their own Prophets and Holy Men, whom they acknowledged to have been Meſ- 
ſengers of God, were Men of Suffering, and grievouſly perſecuted, ſometimes even 
unto Death; and farther they might have known, from thoſe very Prophets who 
foretold his Coming, that he was to be a Man of Sorrows, and acquainted ww 
; ' | Grief, 
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Grief, and that his Soul, or Life, Was 7o be made an Offering for Sin. This there- Leng. 
fore ought not to have offended them. The Gentiles alſo might have learned, S EN M. 
from ſome of their moſt eſteemed Philoſophers, That outward Pomp and Great- XVI. 
neſs, Power and Riches of the World, are rather to be deſpiſed than admired, by 


a truly great and wiſe Man; That no good Man is the leſs beloved of God, for 


being placed in a State of Poverty and Contempt, as Epictetus, and other excel- 


lent Perſons were; or for being hated and put to Death, by his Fellow-Citizens, 
as Socrates, one of the brighteſt Inſtances of Heathen Virtue, was; That the 
moſt eminent Examples of Virtue, and ſuch as were fitteſt to teach and reform 
the World, had been ſuch as were tried in the Furnace of Affliction; That Mi- 


ſery and Suffering is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with the greateſt Virtue and 
Goodneſs, that according to Plato's Reaſoning (in the Perſon of Glaucoc to 
make the Character of a truly Righteous Man unqueſtionably perfect, he muſt be 
ſtripped of all Things in the World, even of the Credit and Reputation of being a 


Righteous Man; becauſe if he be thought a juſt Perſon by the World, Honour and 
worldly Advantage will be his Portion; and then it cannot be known, whether if 
be real Virtue, or the Advantages of it, which he purſues: He muſt therefore be 
reckoned wicked and unjuſt, while he retains the ſtricteſt Fuſtice and Integrity un- 


ſhaken, even unto Death —— and then the Conſequence of this will be, (even in 


the Opinion of thoſe who follow only the Appearances of Virtue or Juſtice ) 
that ſuch a juſt Man will be expoſed to all manner of Suffering and ill Treatment, 
and at laſt be put to a cruel Death, or crucified. Now if this be the utmoſt 
Pitch of real Virtue, and not pretended, then certainly the ſuffering State of 


our Saviour, ought not in Reaſon to be an Offence to thoſe who conſider him as 


a Perſon coming to give the moſt perfect Example of the molt difficult Virtues : 
and eſpecially one who comes to teach Men to expect another Life after this, in 
Compariſon of which all the Sufferings of this World would vaniſh, and be as 
nothing. For could any State of Life be more proper to teach Men this, than 


that which he voluntarily took upon him? Or could he more effectually recom- 
mend Humility, Patience, Contempt of the World, and Obedience to the Will 


of God, even unto Death, any other Way than this? If ſuffering unjuſtly was 
that which brought the greateſt Glory to the Characters of divers eminent Per- 
ſons, even in the Pagan World, it ought not by them to have been thought 
unworthy of God, to make the Captain of our Salvation perfect through Suf- 


ferings. 


2. IT has likewiſe been alledged, as a Prejudice againſt him, that he ſhould 
promiſe eternal Life to his Followers, who was not able to reſcue himſelf from 
temporal Death. But this Prejudice ſuppoſes him not to have died upon Choice 
but Neceſſity, as it is ſuppoſed that none of thoſe great Men of former Times, 
who are celebrated for being willing to ſuffer Death, rather than ſtain their Cha- 
racter of Virtue, would have choſen this Part, if both their Life and their Cha- 
racter could have been preſerved together: and therefore if he had not Power 
enough to do both theſe, why ſhould we, ſay they, believe him able to make 
good ſuch a Promiſe, as none of thoſe great Men or Philoſophers ever offered 
to make? This Objection, I ſay, ſuppoſes, that he had not Power both zo lay 
down his own Life, and to take it again, as he declares he had. And that he 


* really had this Power, he gave this plain Demonſtration in Fact, that he roſe 
* again from the Dead. Now could any Inſtance poſſible be given more proper 
= to convince Men, that he had Power to raiſe others, and make good his Promiſe 


of giving them eternal Life, than this raiſing of himſelf from Death? This is 
an Evidence which needs no long Deductions of reaſoning to make it good; 
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Leng. but is plain to every Capacity that owns his Reſurrection; of which we have ſuch 
SER M. Aſſurance from a ſufficient Number of competent Witneſſes, as makes it impoſſi- 
XVI. ble for any reaſonable Man to deny it. If his voluntary ſuffering of Death there- 
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fore, beſides the other great Ends of it, carries his Example as far as poſſible, his 
Reſurrection ſecures us of the Truth of all his Promiſes. But, : 


3. THAT he ſhould likewiſe be declared to be the Son of God, who thus ſuf- 
fered and died for Mankind, is what ſome are yet more offended at. So great a 
Condeſcenſion in God Almighty ſeems to them unbecoming the Divine Majeſty, 
and is therefore incredible. As in one Caſe they object againſt the State of his 
Humiliation, ſo here they object againſt the Dignity of his Perſon. This Preju- 
dice ariſes from henee, that the Goodneſs of God in this Diſpenſation, and his 
Love to Mankind is ſo far above their Conception. And yet theſe very Men would 
ſometimes perſuade us to have ſuch an unreaſonable Opinion of the Divine Good- 
neſs, as quite to deſtroy all Notions of his Juſtice. They would rather ſuppoſe him 
never capable of being diſpleaſed with the greateſt Wickedneſs of Mankind, than 
to be reconciled upon ſuch Terms, as are ſo much above their Comprehenſion, 
But now certainly, though no human Underſtanding was able to find out ſuch a 
Method of reconciling theſe Attributes of God to each other, yet being made 
known to us by God himſelf; it muſt needs appear, to all reaſonable and unpre- 
judiced Perſons, a Method of infinite Wiſdom, thus to provide an Expiation for 
the Sins of Men, in a Way ſatisfactory to his Infinite Juſtice, aſſerting the Ho- 
nour of his Laws, and declaring his perfect Hatred of all Sin, and yet at the ſame 
Time conſiſtent with an infinite Goodneſs and Compaſſion to finful Men. 

Tu Is gives us a full Aſſurance of the Mercy of God, upon our true Repentance, 
and a juſt Ground of Hope, that our Sins are forgiven, through: the Merits of 
Chriſt. Which full Aſſurance we could not have had, upon ſuch ſufficient 
Grounds, without a plain Revelation from God ; becauſe, though Men ſhould 
naturally have the higheſt Thoughts of the Divine Goodneſs, yet conſidering how 
much every thinking Man muſt needs be conſcious to himſelf of his own Unwor- 
thineſs of ſuch Goodneſs, by reaſon of his manifold Tranſgreſſions of the Law of 
Nature, he could never otherwiſe be free from great Doubting and Uncertainty 
about it. And much leſs could he entertain any certain Hope of an Eternal Re- 
ward from a Being ſo juſtly offended at him. It ſeems indeed to have been a ge- 
neral Notion of Mankind, That God would admit of ſome ſort of Expiation for 
Sin, which occaſioned ſo univerſal a Practice of ſacrificing : but that any Sacri- 
fice which Man could offer ſhould be a valuable Conſideration for this Purpoſe, 
cannot eafily be conceived. But when we are once aſſured that God has pro- 
vided himſelf ſuch an all-ſufficient Sacrifice, we can then ſee a Reaſon why he 
ſuffered ſuch an univerſal Opinion to prevail. And we can farther argue, with 
Saint Paul, He that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all; 
how ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all Things? And though this Me- 
thod of Redemption argues an infinite Condeſcenſion in Almighty God to his 
Creatures, which of Right they eould neither claim nor expect, yet this ought 
not to offend us: For ſince he intimately takes care of every Part of his Creation, 
we ought not to think any Rational Creature below his Notice; nor are we to 
imagine that his Ways of Caring for them are only like ours. It is unreaſonable 
to meaſure his infinite Goodneſs by our ſhallow Conceptions of it, We ought 
rather to admire the deep Wiſdom of it, and to own, with the Apoſtle, that 7! 
:s a faithful Saying, and worthy of all Acceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus came inte 
the World to ſave Sinners. oY 


4. IT is objected, that we cannot comprehend the Manner in which the Di- 
vine and Human Nature are united in the Perſon of our Redeemer : But cer- 
tainly this ought no more to be a Prejudice againſt the Belief of it, when it is 
revealed to us, and that Revelation well atteſted by God, than the Union of Soul 
and Body in ourſelves, though we know not the Manner of it, can hinder us 


from being fully convinced of the Thing by its Effects. And that this partaking 
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of the Divine and Human Nature renders him a proper Mediator and Interceſſor, 
with God for Man, cannot reaſonably admit of any Diſpute. 
Tur Time of our Saviour's coming into the World is ſometimes objected a- 
gainſt, as if it had been too long delayed, ſuppoſing it ever to have been neceſſary, or 
even ſo highly beneficial to Mankind as is pretended. But this Objection cannot 


be made by any one, who does not pretend to be as competent a Judge of the Fit- 


neſs of the Time, as God Almighty. And it has been by ſome obſerved to be 


much like the Atheiſts Objection againſt God's making of the World, That if he 
had made it at all, he would ſurely have made it ſooner. And yet by the very 
Nature of the Thing, if it ever was created, that is, ever had a Beginning, there 
muſt have been a Time when it was juſt ſo near that Beginning, or was juſt of the 


| fame Age, as it is now ſuppoſed to be. So that this Objection is either of no 


Force at all, or the World muſt never have been created, that is, it muſt have 
been from Eternity; againſt which there are yet greater Objections. And there- 
fore it is much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he who made it knew the fitteſt 
Time. So he who ſent his Son into the World, for the Salvation of Mankind, 
and to reveal his Will by him, beſt knew the proper Time to ſend him. Not 


that Men were utterly deſtitute of the Mercy of God, or of all Means of Salva- 


tion, who lived before his coming in the Fleſh, as the Objection muſt ſuppoſe, 
if it have any Force in it: for the Promiſe of Salvation, by him, is near upon as 


old as the firſt Tranſgreſſion; and the Effects of his Propitiation have reſpect to 
Times paſt, as well as future. And ſince, by the Divine Diſpenſation, he was to 
appear once for all, we may, without contradicting any Principle of Reaſon, 
ſuppoſe the Time in which he did appear to have been the fitteſt. But this is not 
all that may be ſaid to induce us to approve of it. For we may alſo diſcover ſe- 
veral Inſtances of ſuch Fitneſs, (though we cannot pretend to know them all) 
which make that Time, in which he did come, appear to have been very pro- 


per: As for Inſtance, That it was when Men ſtood in the greateſt need of ſuch a 
Revelation as he came to make, being, by degrees, ſunk into the utmoſt Corrup- 
tion both of Religion and Morality ; when divers other Means of reforming them 
had quite loſt their Effect; when Philoſophy, upon mere Principles of Reaſon, 
had in vain, attempted to reclaim them, and confeſſed itſelf unable to do it with- 


- out farther Inſtruction and Aſſiſtance from Heaven; when the World had been 
prepared by ancient Prophets, . for a long Time, to expect his Coming ; And when 


the outward State of the World was ſuch, as to make his Coming the moſt be- 


neficial, the Providence of God having gradually diſpoſed all Things for it, ſo 
that his Doctrine might have the beſt Opportunity both of being known and ex- 
amined, that Men might not be faid to be ſurprized into it. Theſe and divers 


other Inſtances of the Fitneſs of that Seaſon, in which he appeared, have been 
more largely treated of by thoſe who diſcourſe concerning the Fulneſs of Time in 
which God ſent his Son into the World; and therefore I do but juſt mention 
them, „ 

6. Nor much unlike to this Objection of Time is that of the Place, or People, 
among which he appeared. Celſus thought it a ridiculous Thing to imagine, 


That God ſhould ſend his Son among the Fews, an obſcure and deſpiſed People; 


he ought not, in his Opinion, to have confined him to ſuch a ſmall Corner of the 
World, but to have inſpired more like him, and have ſent them into all Parts 


of the World. And the like Objection is ſtill urged by ſome againſt the Chriſtian 
Revelation, or indeed againſt the Neceſſity of believing any Revelation at all to 
be uſeful. If it was either neceſſary or intended for any great Good to Men, it 


ought, they ſay, to have been univerſal : And this Want of Univerſality they think 


do be a ſufficient Reaſon for rejecting it. But now, if the Foundation of this Ob- 


jection, or Prejudice, againſt the Chriſtian Revelation were good, 1t would prove 
farther than theſe Men pretend; for, as has been obſerved by others, it would 


Vid. Orig. contra Celſ. pag. 329. 00 
Dr. Clarke of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 216. Now, ſays he, (not to take Notice here, 


that it is by no means impoſſible, but all Men may be capable of receiving ſome Benefit from a Revelation, which yet a 
great 
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Leng. prove againſt all the Obligations of Natural Religion, which it is certain all Men 
SER M. have not equal Means or Abilities of knowing and cultivating. And the ſame 
XVI. Way of arguing would prove, that God ought to have made, not only all Na- 
tons of Men, but even all particular Men, equal in all other reſpects, both of 


* 


Faculties and Opportunities of Improvement, that they might all be capable of 
equal Degrees of Happineſs. But as God was under no Obligation to make all 
his Creatures of one Rank; ſo neither was he obliged to make all Men of the 
ſame Condition, nor to give them all the ſame Kind or Degree of Happineſs; 
nor conſequently to afford the ſame Means of Knowledge to all equally. Revela- 
tion is an Act of Favour, which though ſuch as were well diſpoſed to receive it, 
and were ſenſible of the Want of it, had good Grounds to hope for, yet it could 
not of Right be demanded; that is, God was not obliged to make it equally to 
all Men. God has indeed been ſo far good to all Men, as to give them ſome 
Means of knowing him, and by that has laid them under an Obligation of ſeeking 
after him, and likewiſe (as I have formerly * ſhewn) of enquiring, whether he 
has made any farther particular Revelation of his Will, or of being ready to em- 


brace it upon good Evidence. And if they do this ſincerely, they will either find 


where that Revelation is, or not be condemned for the Want of it, where they 
have no poſſible Means of finding it. But, by the way, thoſe who make this Ob- 
jection, cannot- be of the Number of thoſe who want theſe Means; becauſe 


they muſt have heard of the Revelation, before they could take this Offence at it ; 


and therefore may be juſtly condemned for ungratefully rejecting ſuch a gracious 
Offer, upon ſo weak a Pretence, For is it not unreaſonable to deſpiſe a Favour 


offered to ourſelves, only becauſe we know not the Reaſon why it has not yet 


* 


found worthy of it. 3 
Ap then as to the Place where the Goſpel firſt began to be preached; if it 


been offered to ſome others? Though it may in Time be offered to all that are 


* 


be allowed reaſonable, that the Author of it ſhould be a real Man, his Birth and 


Converſation, his Life and Death, and Reſurrection, muſt be in ſome particular 
Country, though the Influence of his Doctrine may reach to all that are willing 
to receive it. And why ſhould not Fudea be that Country, as well as any other? 
Human Prejudice may prefer others, as all Nations are partial to themſelves ; 
but God, who ſees not as Man ſees, knows the fitteſt Place, as well as Time, for 


opening his Diſpenſations towards Man; and ſince he choſe this, we ought to 


acquieſce in it. Not but that an unprejudiced Man may obſerve ſome Reaſon for 
the Choice : For in this Place alone the Knowledge of the One True God had 


been preſerved, while all other Nations had worſhipped falſe Gods. Here were 


kept the ancient Oracles of God, and the Writings of the Prophets, which had 
teſtified before of his Coming : Here therefore were the Evidences kept, whereby 
it could be moſt eaſily proved, that he was the Perſon defigned and ſent by 


God. And there was no Neceſſity that he ſhould appear bodily in other Na- 


tions, ſince the Truth and Divinity of his Doctrine being once thus eſtabliſhed, 
the Benefits of it are not confined to this, which Celſus in Contempt calls a Cor- 
ner of the World : But his Apoſtles were ſent out into all Countries, with the 
Power of his Spirit, to convince the Gentile World, that by him Salvation is 
come to them alſo, if they will receive it. And it is offered to all in ſuch a Way 
as to leave Room for the Trial of their Virtue and Sincerity, in admitting or re- 
jecting it; Aſſiſtance being offered, but no Force put upon the Freedom of Human 


great Part of them may never have heard F;) If theſe Mens Reaſoning was true, it would follow, by the ſame Argu- 
ment, that neither was Natural Religion neceſſary to enable Men to anſwer the Ends of their Creation. For, though all 
the Truths of Natural Religion are indeed certainly diſcoverable by the due Uſe of Right Reaſon alone; yet it is evident, 
All Men are not endued with the ſame Faculties and Capacities, nor have they all equally afforded to them the ſame 
Means of making that Diſcovery; as theſe Gentlemen themſelves upon ſome Occaſions are willing enough to aan, when 
they are deſcribing the barbarous Ignorance of ſome poor Indian Nations: And conſequently the Knowledge of Natural Re- 
ligion being in Fact by no means univerſal ; it will follow, that tbere is no great Neceſſity even of That ; but that Men 
may do very well without it, in performing the Functions of the Animal Life, and directing themſelves wholly by the 
Functions of Senſe. And thus theſe Gentlemen muſt at laſt be forced to let go all Moral Obligations, and fo recur una- 
voidably to abſolute Atheiſm. | | 
fSerm, X. and XII. 
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Will in it. And this is indeed by ſome made an Objection againſt the whole Leng: 
Oeconomy of Man's Salvation, That God did not rather prevent all Sin and Evil SR u. 
from entering into the World at firſt, or at leaſt when it had entered, rather root XVI. 


it out all at once, than take ſuch a ſlow Method for the Cure of it. Why was 


ſuch a Reformation, ſay they, ſuffered to be neceſſary? But as this Objection 


would deſtroy the original Liberty of Human Actions, and take away the Foun- 
dation of all Virtue, as well as Vice; fo it is not levelled only againſt the Wi(- 
dom of God in Man's Redemption, but againſt his Providence in general, of 
which, in the preſent Caſe, I ſuppoſe Men to be already convinced ; and there- 


fore ſhall not reſume the Arguments for it, which are common to all who be- 


lieve a wiſe and good Providence governing the World. | 
Bor beſides the Prejudices which Men take at the Perſon of our Saviour, the 


Time, and Place, and Manner of his appearing in the World ; they likewiſe 


take offence at his Doctrine, which by ſome is accuſed for being too Plain, by 
others for being too Sublime and Myſterious. Sometimes the Preceptive Part of 
it is repreſented as deficient, ſometimes too rigorous and ſevere: and, upon the 
whole, it is objected, that, in Fact and Experience, it does not appear efetual 
enough to ſecure the End it propoſes. | 5 . 

1. IT is accuſed of too great Plainneſs and Simplicity. The Greeks, or 
Gentile Philoſophers, ſought after Wiſdom, expected Things ſhould be proved to 
them in a Philoſophical Way, and delivered with all the Advantages of Human 
Art and Eloquence ; but inſtead of this, they met with a plain and artleſs Narra- 
tion of an unexpected Matter of Fact, of the Life and Miracles, the Death, and 
Sufferings, and Reſurrection of Feſ/us Chriſt. And they are directed to obey his 
Precepts, and to believe in him as the Author of Life, and Judge of the World. 
This to them ſeems Fooliſhneſs. But is not this in Truth an high Commendation 
of this Doctrine, that it ſhould prove a Matter of ſuch high Importance, by an 
Argument ſo level to all Capacities, as that of Chriſt's Reſurrection was, for prov- 


ing the Truth of what he taught, particularly, concerning the Reſurrection, and 


a Future State? Their Way of Teaching looked as if they thought only Men of 


Learning and Leiſure worth taking notice of ; but Divine Wiſdom is more uni- 


verſally beneficent, and reſpects not Men according to theſe outward Advantages. 


And then for the Preceptive Part of this Doctrine, though it be plain and ſhort, 


yet it is delivered, as Laws ought to be, in Terms of Authority, giving the moſt 


excellent Rules of Life, that are any where to be met withal; and adding the 
greateſt Sanction to them, by ſetting before Men the higheſt Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, for the Obſervance or Non-Obſervance of them. What can be more 
worthy of God than a Doctrine ſo plain, and yet fo full and perfect, reaching to 
the very Thoughts and Intentions of the Heart ? I am afraid the true Reaſon of 
Men's Prejudice to this Plainneſs, is, that it awakens their own Conſciences too 


much againſt them, that it would be the molt effectual Means of reforming them, 
but that they hate to be reformed. 5 


2. ThE Doctrine of Chriſtianity is ſometimes repreſented as too /ub/ime and 
myſterious, declaring to us Things above our Comprehenſion ; and for that Rea- 
ſon ſome Men are prejudiced againſt it. I ſhall not mention Particulars, becauſe 
they have been Subjects often treated of by others, in particular Diſcourſes: I 


ſhall only obſerve in general, that if a Revelation from God is neceſſary to teach 


us any Thing, concerning the Divine Nature, and his Deſigns towards Mankind, 


and in relation to a Future State, more than what we could naturally know be- 


fore, it muſt of Neceſſity be ſomething which our Reaſon could not diſcover ; 
and as far as the Nature of an Infinite Being is concerned in it, it muſt exceed 
our finite Capacities, by the very Nature of Things: And yet the Belief of it 
when ſo revealed, may be very reaſonable, ſo long as it implies no Contradiction. 


And indeed, it would be a much greater Prejudice againſt a Revelation's being 


from God, if it had no Marks in it of any thing, but what Human Reaſon could 
have diſcovered without it. We 8 
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. Tnovon the Morality of the Chriſtian Doctrine has been generally allowed 


SER M. to excel all others in Perfection, yet there are not wanting ſome who ſeem to tax 


XVI. it with Deficiency. An Author, whom I have formerly mentioned, in his high 
aAdmiration of Epicurean Friendſhips, tells us, that we Chriſtians ought to have 


an higher Veneration of Epicurus for this Virtue of Friendſhip than Cicero", he- 
cauſe even our holy Religion itſelf does not any where particularly require of us that 
Virtue, This Hint he took from another Authori, who has inſinuated, that /ome 
of the moſt heroick V. irtues have little notice taken of them in our holy Religion; 


and particularly that Private Friendſhip and Zeal for the Publick and our Country, 


are Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian : They are no eſſential Parts of his 
Charity. And they would both ſeem to defend this ſtrange Kind of Reaſoning 
from the Conceſſion of an Eminent Divine, who owns that the Word Friendſbip, 
in their Senſe, is not to be found in the New Teſtament ; which, though it be 
true, is nothing to their Purpoſe, but very much the contrary. By Friendſbip, 
they tells us, 7s not meant that common Benevolence and Charity, which every 
Chriſtian 1s obliged to ſhew towards all Men, and in particular towards his Fel- 


Tow Chriſtians, his Neighbour, Brother and Kindred of whatever Degree; but that 


particular Relation, which is formed by a Conſent and Harmony of Minds, by mu- 
tual Efteem, and reciprocal Tenderneſs and Affection; and which we emphatically 


call Friendſhip. But now is ſuch a Relation, in itſelf, abſtracted from thoſe mutual 


good Offices by which it is cultivated, any Virtue? Surely no more than Bro- 
therhood, or Neighbourhood, or Acquaintance, or a Similitude of Studies or Edu- 
cation, which are not always in our own Power. But thoſe Offices which adorn 
this Relation, which alone are the Virtues of it, are commanded by the Chriſtian 
Law, which obliges us to every Thing that is virtuous and praiſe worthy, or even 
of good report, and, in the moſt difintereſted manner, to do good where we hope 
for no Return. We are commanded to be of the ſame Mind one towards another, 


and to perform all the Offices of mutual Affection and Benevolence: And when 
this happens to be more remarkably done between a few, then it is called Friend- 
ſbip: but then it is only limiting thoſe Expreſſions of Kindneſs and Good- will to 


ſome Particulars, which the Chriſtian Doctrine commands more univerſally to 
every one that 1s capable of receiving them. There is not any particular Office 


of this admired Friendſbip, but what is more eminently contained in Saint Paul's 


Character of Charity. And whoever reads the New Teſtament will find, that to 
love our Neighbours as ourſelves, which is the great Mark of a Chriſtian, com- 
prehends all the Offices of Kindneſs which one Man can owe to another in any 
Relation. And that there are Occaſions on which we ought to lay down our Lives 


for the Brethren, which is as far as any Rational Friendſhip can pretend to go. 


A Friendſhip built upon any Principles, diſtin& from thoſe which Chriſtian Cha- 
rity commends, is ſo far from being a great Virtue, that it is nothing elſe but a 


Want of Social Affection to the reſt of Mankind. And the like may be faid for 


the Love of our Country, which can never be a Virtue, but when it pro- 
ceeds upon a Principle of univerſal Benevolence, and a Zeal to do the greateſt 
Good we can to Men. But, I hope, I need not dwell upon ſo unreaſonable a 
Prejudice. EEO - 

4. ON the other hand, ſome are offended at the Chriſtian Doctrine, becauſe 
the Precepts of it are too ſevere. It commands us to mortify all our Luſts and 
Paſſions, and to deny ourſelves to a great Degree, and to part with all Things, 
even Life itſelf, rather than deny or renounce Chriſt and his Goſpel. This, our 
Saviour knew, and foretold, would be a great Prejudice to worldly Men, and 
that when Perſecution ſhould ariſe becauſe of the Word, they would preſently be 
offended. But it is not therefore a juſt Objection againſt its being a Doctrine wor- 


5 Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, pag. 130. DI 5 F 
h By the away, this Author would either impoſe upon us, or is groſsly miſtaken himſelf, in what he there quotes out 


of Cicero: Becauſe it is the Epicurean avho ſpeaks in that Paſſage, and not Cicero himſelf, who in many Places declares, 


that upon Epicurean Principles there could be no ſuch Thing as Friendſhip. See his Offices, lib. 1. cap. 2. De Amicitia, 


cap. 13. De Finibus, /ib. 2. c. 24, &c. lib. 3. e. 21. And De Nat. Deor. Jib. 1. c. 44. and elſewhere. 
i Characteriſticks, in the Eſſay on Freedom of Wit and Humour, pag. 98 | 


thy 
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thy of God. For as to the Strictneſs of its Precepts, in reſpect of denying Un- Leng. 
godlineſs, and worldly Luſts, and living ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly in the Sx Rm. 
World; and the reſtraining all evil Thoughts and Deſires, as well as Words and XVI. 
Actions, it is what will approve itſelf to be juſt and right, to the calmeſt Reaſon W 
of Mankind. And there is no Duty of Life enjoined in it, but what ſome or 
other, even of the beſt Heathen Philoſophers, have upon occaſion commended as 
moſt noble, and beſt becoming a truly virtuous Mind; though they have not al- 
ways conſtantly inſiſted upon them. And as for the Obligation of ſuffering for 
the ſake of Chriſt, when we are called to it, it is abundantly compenfated by the 
Promiſe of Grace and Aſſiſtance, and by that clear Diſcovery of a future Reward, 
which the Goſpel has promiſed to all that obey it. This makes it highly reaſon- 
able in reſpect of our Lawgiver and Judge, who has provided ſuch an infinite 
Reward for us: And it may likewiſe be the moſt generous Way of doing good 
to Mankind, thus to offer up our Lives to maintain the Truth of that Revelation, 
which is ſo worthy of all Men to be received. But if Mr. Hobbes's Doctrine were 
true, (viz, that * at the Command of the Magiſtrate a Man may lawfully deny 
Chriſt with his Mouth, becauſe then the Action is not his that denies him, but his 
Sovereign's.) As this Revelation, ſo highly beneficial to Mankind, could never 
at firſt have been propagated in the World, ſo it could never long fubſiſt in it, 
if the Powers of the World ſhould think fit to forbid it, as they did at the firſt. 
And upon the fame Foot any other Truths may be deſtroyed, if no Man be 
obliged, either in Honour or Conſcience, to maintain them. | 
5. IT is farther objected, That the. Doctrine of the Goſpel has not proved fo 
effectual as it ought to have done, if it had been from God. Chriſtians, they ſay, 
are greatly divided, though the Goſpel pretend to be a Doctrine of the greateſt 
Unity and Peace; and they are many of them very corrupt in their Lives and 
Practices, though they affirm it affords much greater Aſſiſtances towards Purity | 
and Holineſs of Life, as well as ſtricter Precepts, than any other Inſtitution. | 
This, I confeſs, is a fore Reflection upon ſuch as call themſelves Chriſtians, | 
which it highly concerns every one of them to do all he can to confute, by living | 
more agreeable to his Profeſſion. But though this may be too great an Occaſion 
of Offence, for which they that give it muſt at laſt be ſeverely anſwerable ; yet, 
J hope, it is no juſt Objection againſt the Truth of that Doctrine which ſo en- 
tirely forbids it: For if it were, it would be an Objection againſt all good Do- 
Etrine whatever, and even againſt Reaſon itſelf, which all allow 1s as much con- 
ttradicted by the vicious Lives of thoſe who profeſs they ought to be governed by 
it. The Goſpel was not intended to force Men to be good, but to give them the 
> beſt Motives and Encouragements to be fo, and then to leave therm to their 
Choice, whether they would comply with the Terms of it. And as I have, in 
a former Diſcourſe, obſerved, that the Goſpel had undeniably this good Effect 
upon the Lives of the firſt Chriſtians, which continued as long as it was pro- 
feſſed only by thoſe who did really believe it; ſo, I doubt not, but the like Effect 
would appear again, if thoſe who believe it, upon a ſincere Conviction of its 
= Truth and Excellency, could be ſeparated from thoſe who only put on an Out- 
= tide Profeſſion of it, becauſe it is the Cuſtom of the Country, And even, as the 
* Calc now ſtands, where there is ſo great a Mixture of many Nominal, with a few 
Real Chriſtians ; I hope, if a Chriſtian Country were compared with any others, 
that have never heard of the Name of Chriſt, an impartial Man would find a 
very conſiderable Difference in the Lives and Manners of Men, to the Advantage 
of the Chriſtian Cauſe ; even though it be allowed, that the Corruption of Chri- 
nay may have made ſome Men much worſe than they would otherwiſe have | 
en. = — Sl | 
I do not pretend to have mentioned all the particular Prejudices of Men againſt 
the Chriſtian Revelation (ſome of which are grounded upon difficult or miſun- 
derſtood Places of Holy Scripture, or not being ſufficiently acquainted with 


* Leviathan, Part 3. chap. 43. pag. 271. : Nd 
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Leng. ancient Cuſtoms and Languages, and ſo wreſting what they do not underſtand, to 
SER M. the Perverſion of what they do.) But from the Nature of theſe which I have 
XVI. touched upon, as moſt common, we may be able to form ſome Judgment of the 
VV reſt; and to ſee that they proceed not from any real Defect in the Goſpel, which 
can make a wiſe and unprejudiced Man think it the leſs worthy of God: and 
therefore ſince it has all the Evidence, which J have mentioned before, that any 
Revelation can have, of its being from God, we can have no juſt Reaſon to re- 

fuſe our Aſſent to it; but rather heartily to thank God for having called us to this 

Eftate of Salvation through Chriſt, and to hold faſt the Profeſſion of our Faith 
without wavering ; and to ſtudy the Holy Scriptures conſtantly, which are able to 

make us wiſe unto Salvation, and to ſhew us more and more the Excellency of the 
Knowledge of the Goſpel of Chriſt, by which we ſhall be ſaved, unleſs we have be- 


lieved in vain. 


I sH ALL conclude all with that Exhortation of the Apoſtle, with which I be- 
gun my firſt Diſcourſe, Take heed, Brethren, left there be in any of you an evil 
Heart of Unbehef, in departing from the Living God, | 


Now unto him who is able to keep us from falling, and to preſent us faultleſs 
before the Preſence of his Glory with exceeding Foy : To the Only Wiſe God, 

_ our — 3 be Glory and Majeſty, Dominion and Power, now and for 
ever, Amen, | | : 
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Tz E Foundation of all Religion, both Natural and 
E Revealed, being laid in theſe two Things, That Gon 
is, and that He is the Rewarder of them that diligently 
ſeek him; it becomes every one, who has any Regard for 


his preſent and future Happineſs, to endeavour after the 


cleareſt Evidence, and higheft Conviction poſſible, of ſuch 


ſubſtantial and important Truths. Now there are only 
two Ways, by which we can be ſatisfied in theſe Particu- 
lars : And they are, either an Examination of the Works 


of the Creation; or elſe an extraordinary Manifeſtation 


ſuch wonderful and ſurprixing Effefts ; and by the latter 
we are aſſured. of the final Tuſtice and Equity of all His 
Diſpenſations and. Proceedings towards his Creatures. It 


of the Will of God from Heaven. By the former of 
theſe, we come to the Knowledge of the Exiſtence aud 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of that Being, who is the Cauſe of 


iswhe firſt of theſe only, that the following Diſcourſe re- 


lates to; For the Deſign of it is to vindicate the Works 


of the Creation, in thoſe Particulars, which have been 


thought beneath the Skill of an infinitely wiſe and good 


Being. Though atheiſtical and prophane Men have not 
been able to ſhew wherein ſuch Arguments are defetiive, 


as have been urged to prove from a Neceſſity of Nature, 


that an infinitely Wiſe and Good Being muſt exiſt ; yet 


they have imagined, from the Obſervation of Fatts, that 


the contrary may be made appear from hence, That there 


are ſome Parts of the Creation, which are fo irregular 


and: imperfet?, as not to be reconcileable with the Notion 
| 3 N 
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We have of fo perfect and excellent a Cauſe ; and conſe- 


1 5 quently, that theſe two 7. hings are inconſiſtent with each 


other. I have endeavoured to make appear the Weakneſs 
and Folly of theſe Men; by ſhowing, that the principal 
Inſtances alledged by them, prove the dire contrary to 
what they are alledged for ; and that it is wholly owing to 
their Ienorance of the Ends and Uſes of thoſe Things, that 
they have raiſed ſuch Objections againſt them. For upon 
the moſt exact Enquiry, according to the niceſt Obſerva- 
tion, and ſtrifteſt Rules of Reaſoning ; every Particular, 
which we have any Means of knowing the Circumſtances 
of, ſo as to be able to judge for what End and Purpoſe it 
was made, is demonſtrably made the moſt uſeful and ſer- 
 viceable, that the Nature of the Thing is capable of, in 
order to attain that End or ſerve that Purpoſe ; And we 
ought by Parity of Reaſon to conclude the ſame of thoſe 
Things which we have not had Opportunity or Means of 
coming to fo thorough a Knowledge of: The farther we 
carry our Improvement, the more univerſal does this Ar- 
gument appear, till at laſt it muſt coincide with the other 
Method of Arguing from the neceſſary Perféctions and 
Attributes of the Deity ; fo that they mutually ſtrengthen 
and confirm each other. Theſe are ſufficient to convince 
any ſincere and unprejudiced Perſon, ſo far as Religion 
and Virtue is concerned; but againſt Otſtinacy and Vice, 


there is no Remedy of this Kind, 


T H E 
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HA is the* Cauſe and Original of Evil, is a very important and very 
ancient Queſtion: Every Man's own Experience of what befals himſelf 
in this preſent State, and a ſmall Obſervation of the Condition of others, 


ſufficiently teaches him, how imperfect Things are, and what Diſorden and Con- 
Fuſion they are liable to. The natural Faculties and Powers of Men, either with 


| ENQUIRY 


| CAUSE and ORIGIN | 


Clarke. 
The [ntru- 
duction, 
concerning 


the preſent 


regard to their Minds or their Bodies, are at beſt very weak and infirm. Their Stare f 
Underſtandings are capable of comprehending but a few Truths; their Judgment Teng. 


is very unſettled ; and their Practice conſequent thereupon, -as irregular and uncer- 
tain. And with reſpect to their Bodies, the Materials of which they are com- 


poſed, the Manner in which they are framed, and the Laws they are ſubject to, 


render them very frail and brittle; but of a few Years Duration at longeſt, and 
ſubject to Diſſolution much ſooner. And the ſame may be affirmed of the 
Things without us, the whole material World, The preſent Conſtitution of it 
is ſuch, as makes it liable to perpetual Changes and Alterations, which cauſe 
great Diſorder and Irregularity. This is what we obſerve in the Things them- 
ſelves conſidered ſingly : But if we apply them to each other, and ſee their mu- 
tual Influences and Effects, the Diſorder will appear till the greater. From the 
ſtrict Union of Soul and Body, the ſpiritual and rational Part, with the material 
and ſenſitive, ariſes that Diſcord deſcribed by Saint Paul: But I ſee (or I expe- 


rience) another Law in my Members warring againſt the Law of my Mind, and 


bringing me into Captivity to the Law of Sin which is in my Members, Thus 
the DiCtates of Reaſon and Conſcience, draw Men one Way ; and the Suggeſtions 
of Senſe and Paſſion, entice them another. From the various external Objects 
which the World affords; all which are accommodated to the Bodily Senſes, and 
make ſuch deep Impreſſions on the Mind, and often interfere with what calm 


Rom. vu. 
23. 


and impartial Reaſon directs, ariſe alſo many Neglects and Abuſes. Theſe St. 70h. : John ii, 
comprehends under the Luft of the Fleſh; and the Luft of the Eyes, and the Pride 16. 


d Os ra a yaa s- mehr Ta xte Max. Hrius, Diſſert. 257 
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Clarke. of Life, which is all that is in the World. To theſe we may add the many 1 


— 


lural Evils which Men are ſubject to, and which are entirely out of their Power, 


ſuch as Sickneſs, Pain, and Death; either ariſing from within themſelves, or be- 
ing cauſed from without, by Storms, by Peſtilences, by Savage Creatures, and 
the like. And to compleat the whole, we may take in the moral Evils which 
proceed from the Abuſes of Men: Under which are comprehended all Kinds of 
Sin and Wickedneſs, the State of which 1s eloquently deſcribed by the Prophet 
Rom. iii, David, and from him by St. Paul : There 1s none righteous, no not one; there is 


19,18. none that underſtandeth, there is none that ſeeketh after God, they are all gone out 


of the Way, they are together become unprojitable, there 1s none that doeth good, 
no not one; their Throat is an open Sepulchre, with their Tongues they have uſed 


2 


Deceit, the Poiſon of Aſps is under their Lips; whoſe Mouth is full of Curſing and 


Bitterneſs, their Feet are ſwift to ſhed Blood; Deſtruction and Miſery are in their 
Ways, and the Way of Peace have they not known, there 1s no Fear of God before 
their Eyes. | | | 


e ai. Such a Kind of Survey as this, of the preſent Condition and Circumſtances of. 


e Things, has led Men to enquire into the Cauſe and Reaſon of them: Which has 


/ ſuchCon- ; : 7 inati f 
Fe produced different Effects, according to their reſpective Inclinations or Views. 


«jor Mev. Pious and ſincere Men have been very much ſhocked and diſturbed with ſuch Ob- 


ay v., ſervations, and have been ſometimes driven to complain of the Diſpenſations of 
grous 48 


ent. Providence. Thus King David ſays: When I thought to know this, it was too 


pfl. painful for me. And thus the Prophet Jeremy complains of God Almighty's 
lxiii. 16. Dealings with Men: Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee; yet 
Jerem. xii. Jef me talk with thee of thy Fudgments: Wherefore doth the Way of the Wicked 
bproſper? Wherefore are all they happy that deal very treacheroufly? On the 


Uton irre- Other hand, wicked and irreligious Men have taken occaſion from hence, abſo- 


gras Pere lutely to deny the Providence of God, that he at all created the World, and all 
ts Things in it, at the Beginning; or that he has ſince had any Hand or Share in 
The Ezicu- the Government of it. This was the Notion of the Epicureans of old, as ap- 
wo N. pears from the Account Lucretius himſelf gives of them: The Syſtem of the 
: World (ſays he) could not poſſibly be the Effect of a Divine Power, vecauſe it 15 
ſo very faulty. And the Inſtance he gives of its Faultineſs is, e Cœli Rationibus, 

from Aſtronomy, or the Conſtitution of the Heavens; that the Inclination of the 
Ecliptick to the Equator is ſuch, as renders the greateſt Part of the Earth unin- 
habitable, both to Men and other Creatures; the Heat in the Torrid, and the 

Cold in the Frigid Zones, being ſo exceſſive great, that they cannot ſubſiſt under 

it. This is his principal Argument: To which he adds the Uſeleſneſs of a great 

Part of the Earth to Mankind, by reaſon of the many Seas and Rocks and barren 
Heaths, and the Difficulty of the other Parts yielding Fruit, without great La- 
bour in tilling and manuring it; and after all, its Liableneſs to have them de- 
ſtroyed by Storms and Tempeſts, or by wild Beaſts and Animals. In a Word, 

'* their Method of arguing I ſhall give you in the Words of a learned Writer thus: 

* The Topick of Evils in general, is inſiſted upon by them (the Epicurean Atheijts) 

after this manner: The ſuppoſed Deity and Maker of the World was either wil- 

ling to aboliſh all Evils, but not able; or he was able, but not willing; or thirdly, 

he was neither willing nor able; or elſe, laſtly, he was both able and willing: 

This latter is the only Thing that anſwers fully to the Notion of God. Now that 

the ſuppoſed Creator of all Things, was not thus both able and willing to aboliſh 

all Evils, is plain, becauſe then there would have been no Evils at all left; 


wherefore ſince there 1s ſuch a Deluge of Evils overflowing all, it muſt needs be 
that either he was willing, and not able, to remove them, and then he was im- 


potent ; or elſe he was able, and not willing, and then he was envious ; or laſtly, 
he was neither able nor willing, and then he was both impotent and envious. 


b Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe creatam a 


Naturam mundi, quæ tanta eſt prædita culpa. Lucret. lib. 2. y 180. 
Pr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 78. and Lactantius de Ira Dei, cap 13. 


This 
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This was their Method of arguing concerning natural Evils, ſuch as Pain and Clarie. 
Trouble, and the like: And their Objection about moral Evils was much the 
ſame, viz. That if the Divine Providence concerned itſelf at all in the World, it 
would appear in Human Affairs, in protecting the Innocent and Virtuous, and in 
diſcouraging the Prophane and Wicked; but they obſerved that all Things came Eecl. h 2 
alike to all, that there was one Event to the Righteous and to the Wicked, to the 
Good, and to the Clean, and to the Unclean, to him that facrificeth, and to him 
that ſacrificeth not; as is the Good, ſo is the Sinner, and he that ſweareth, as he 
that feareth an Oath, Thus the profane Dionyſius, notwithſtanding his open 7h Notio: 
Contempt, and ridiculing of all Religion, and every facred Thing, * yet lived free r N 
from Divine Vengeance, and died peaceably in his Bed. And Diogenes the p1,z,;. 
Cynick, though himſelf acknowledged the Being and Providence of God, yet Pe. 
was forced to confeſs, upon ſeeing the Proſperity of Harpalus, a famous Robber 
and Pirate in thoſe Times, who committed many great and notorious Wicked- 


— 


neſſes, that he did Teftimonium dicere contra Deos, bear Teſtimony againſt the 


Gods. This Argument is at large ſet forth by the Academick in * Tully ; where, 
by a long Induction of particular Inſtances of very great and enormous Wicked- 
neſſes committed by Men in f private and in publick, he endeavours to ſhew, 
that it had been better for Mankind if they had had no Reaſon at all given them, 
than ſuch a Share of it as they have, which they ſo perpetually abuſe ; and con- 
ſequently, that God did not herein conſult the Good and Benefit of Men, and 
therefore they are not under the Direction of his Providence, 
AND as the Philoſophers amongſt the Heathen reaſoned in this manner, con- £-*tica/ 


cerning the preſent State of Things, ſo likewiſe was it the Subject Matter of the eee 


Poets, who entertained their Readers and Hearers with lively Repreſentations of e /anc. 


the many Evils and Misfortunes that Mankind were ſubject to. Thus és Homer 
repreſents Fupiter as having two Hogſheads ſet before him, the one filled with 
Evil, the other with Good Things, a Mixture of which he diſpenſes amongſt 
Mankind, ſometimes taking out Evil, and ſometimes Good. And this Topick has 
ſupplied the Tragedians with Plenty of Inſtances to exerciſe their Inventions, and 


to divert their Auditors, After this manner have Atheiſtical Men treated this Sub- 
ject of the Original of Evil, fo as to collect from the Obſervation of Facts, either 


that there was no God at all, by whom all Things were at firſt created; or at 
leaſt, that they are not at preſent under his divine Care and Inſpe&tion. 

THERE are others who have been more modeſt in handling this Subject; The Notion 
who, whatever the natural Conſequence of their Solutions may be, have not ſo dey Far 
barefacedly attacked the Wiſdom of Divine Providence. And theſe are they who can. 
have admitted Two Firſt Principles or Cauſes of all Things; the one the Origi- 
nal from whence every thing that is good proceeds, and the other the Original 


from whence all Evil ſprings. This was the principal Doctrine of the ancient 


Magians, of the Religion of the Medes and Perfians, eſtabliſhed for many Ages 
in the Eaſtern Countries, before the Reign of Darius; a ſhort Account of which 


a learned! Author gives us in the following Words: They held the Being of tao 
Firſt Cauſes, the firſt Light, or the Good God, who was the Author of all Good ; 
and the other Darkneſs, or the Evil God, who was the Author of all Evil; and 
that of the Mixture of theſe two, as they were in a continual Struggle with each 
other, all Things were made. And to this the following Words of the Propher 


L/atah ſeem to relate, being ſpoken by him to Cyrus King of Perſia, and there- 


fore N had reference to this Sect of the Perfans, who then held Light and 
Darkneſs, Good and Evil, to be the Supreme Beings, without acknowledging the 


a Hune nec Ohmpius Jupiter fulmine percuſſit, nec AZ#/culapius miſero diuturnoque morbo tabeſcentem interemit ; 
verum in ſuo lectulo mortuus in Tympanidis rogum illatus eſt, eamque poteſtatem quam ipſe per ſcelus nactus erat, 
quaſi juſtam & legitimam hæreditatis loco tradidit. Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. . 


De Natura Deorum, Lib. 3. I 26. 


4 Sentit domus uniuſcujuſque, ſentit forum, ſentit curia, campus, ſocii, provinciæ, ut quemadmodum ratione recte 
t, bie ratione peccetur, &c. Jbid. | 


SB Aoret ya; TE Ww. o. x&Tex6 of") c Aug Set. Lib. ult. Liad. 


h Dr. Prideaux, Scripture Connexion, Vol. 1. pag. 169. Fol, Edit, 
: One 
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An ENnquiryY-into 


Clarke. 


WWW 
Iſaiah xlv. 
5, 6. 


5 


one only true God, who is the ſole and original Author and Cauſe of all Things: 
T am the Lord, and there is none elſe, there is no God beſide me: I girded thee, 
though thou hath not known me, that they may know from the riſing of the Sun, 
and from the Weſt, that there is none beſide me: I am the Lord, and there is 
none elſe, I form the Light and create Darkneſs, I make Peace and create Evil 


| theLord do all theſe Things, 'Theſe firſt Cauſes or Principles of Good and Evil, 


The Mani- 


chæan No- 


Lion. 


— 


. Bay le. 


froe, the long War between the two Principles, which the Manichzans ſpeak of, 


e Crone: 
„ 


were by the Perſians called Oromaſdes and Ari manius; by the Egyptians, Ofiris 
and Typhon; by the Chaldæans, Good and Bad Planets; by the Gracians, Ju- 
piter and Pluto; and the good Principle was alſo called God, and the bad Prin- 
ciple 7he Devil, as Plutarch informs us. And i in the early Ages of Chriſtianity 
we find this ſame Opinion brought out of Perſia by one Manes a Perſian, who 
introduced it into the Chriſtian Religion, and formed the Sect of the Maniche- 
ans : Of whom * Euſebius gives this ſhort Account: That he vented falſe and 
atheiſtical Opinions, patched up out of an infinite number of old extinguiſhed He- 
refies, which he brought from Perſia into this Part of the World, and ſpread the 


deadly Poiſon of them about; from whom the impious Name or Sect of the Mani- ; 


chæans is derived, and ſtill remains amongſt many, To this, Socrates the Hiſto- 
rian adds the Opinion itſelf : He attempted, ſays he, to introduce the Opinion 0 

Empedocles and Pythagoras into the Chriſtian Religion; he aſſerted that there avere 
two Natures, as Empedocles al/o did, the one good, and the other evil; the evil 
he called Diſcord, and the good Friendſhip. This Sect was at firſt ſettled in ma- 
ny Provinces, ſpread itſelf very much, and continued a long Time®; inſomuch 
that in the Seventh Century, under the Name of Pauliciansn, from one Paul, 
who became their Head, it had over-run the whole Roman Empire; and no leſs 


than an Hundred Thouſand of them were maſſacred in Thrace and Bulgaria; 


which yet did not extinguiſh them, but in Time their Abſurdities were ſo groſs 


that it came to nothing. But it has been lately revived by a *learned Perſon, 
who pretends to have cleared it of all thoſe Abſurdities, and affirms that there is 
no other Way of accounting for the preſent Matters of Fact, and that the Phœno- 


mena of Nature cannot be explained by any other Hypotheſis. He endeavours to 


illuſtrate his Doctrine in a feigned Diſpute between Zoroaſter and Meliſſus: The 


former defends the Two Principles of the Manichæans, and latter the One Princi- 


ple, viz. God, to be the Cauſe and Author of all Things. Their ridiculous In- 
ventions of a long War between the Two Principles, and the Fights and Pri- 
ſoners which the Manicheans ſpeak of, he wholly gives up, as too abſurd to be 
defended, For, as himſelf ſays, ? in order to render the Hypotheſis the leſs offen- 


might be denied, as alſo their Battles and Priſoners rejected: So that the whole 
might be reduced to the certain Knowledge the Two Principles have; that one 
could never obtain of the other, but ſuch and ſuch Conditions; and thus an eternal 
Agreement might have been made upon this Foot. After this Preface, he ſtates the 
Phenomena in the following manner: Man, ſays he, is wicked and unhappy. 
This every one knows by what he experiences within himſelf, and by that Commerce 
he is obliged to have with his Neighbours. Five or fix Years Obſervation, 1s ſuf- 


3 ficient fully to convince any one of the Truth of this; but they who live longer, and 


are engaged in Worldly Affairs, know it ſtill more clearly. Travels afford perpe- 
tual Lectures upon this Subject; which ſhew every where Monuments of Mens Mij- 


fortunes and Wickedneſſes; as appears by the many Priſons, Hoſpitals, Gibbets, 


i In the Third Century. 
k Aoyucls yt þ 091 Y dhe oe peru! F weg eameTonuyy e f w/ ovurePoenWpa xarluou;, on © Tegroy 
ml T xa 11%; 08 8p lu, warte Ta Sl egy lor E E, af N On mo Mar ,ů qu avopun Toi H ο g eig . 
yup iH, THWWTH gy y rode $ dud urns ywrews Vandeorg 15, Tes de pp ws v, % xegus. Fuſebit 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 25. | 
| Tay EuneJoArts; & I ο d eis I XAT IQNT peOY cg]. Ivo Pura; arw, alaly me x) nwrggy, ws & Eun 
Dont , ve. ovopeCwy 7 Womnpgv, O Nie J, © ayallu. Socratis Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 27. | 
m See Bayl''s Dictionary under the Word Manicheeans. | 
n Bid. under the Word Paulicians. 
© 7bid. under the Word Manicheeans. FED 
P Ibid. Remark D under the Word Manicheens : Pour rendre ſon Hypotheſe moins choquante, fc. 
9 Bayle, ibid. L' homme eſt mechant & malheureux, &c. 
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* Beggars. Here we ſee the Ruins of a flouriſhing City, in another Place the Clarke. 


Ruins are hardly to be found: | 


Jam ſeges eſt ubi Troja fuit, reſecandaque falce ; 
Luxuriat Phrygio ſanguine pinguis humus.“ 
« Corn fit to reap, now grows where Troy once food, 


« And the Land's fatten'd with the Phrygian Blood. 


Read the following excellent Words taken out of a Letter written to Cicero. Ex 
« Aſia rediens, cum ab Ægina Megaram verſus navigarem, cœpi regiones circum 
« circa proſpicere : poſt me erat Ægina, ante Megara, dextra Pirzeus, ſiniſtra Co- 
« rinthus; quæ oppida, quodam tempore florentiſſima fuerunt, nunc proſtrata & 
« diruta ante oculos jacent. Sulpicius ad Ciceronem. * In my Return from Aſia, 
« as I ſailed from gina to Megara, I began to take a View of the Countries 
« round about me: behind me was gina, before me was Megara, on my right 
« hand was the Port of Athens, and on my left hand was Corinth. Theſe were 
« once the moſt flouriſhing Cities of Greece, but now they look only like Ruis and 
« Deſolation.” Men of Learning, without going out of their Studies, are the 
proper Perſons to acquire the cleareſt Knowledge hereof, becauſe in reading Hi- 
flory they have a full View of all Ages and all Places in the World, And Hiſtory, 
properly ſpeaking, is little elſe but an Account of the Crimes and Misfortunes of 
Mankind. On the other hand it is obſerved, that theſe two Evils, the one moral, 
and the other natural, do not take up the whole of Hiſtory ; there are every where 
ſome Things that are naturally and morally good, ſome Examples of Virtue and 
Happineſs: And this makes the Difficulty, Were there none but evil and un- 
happy Men, there would be no need of an Hypotheſis of two Principles: It is the 
Mixture of Happineſs and Virtue with Miſery and Vice, that makes it requiſite. 
Here he lays the Streſs of the whole Matter: * hence is it that Man is ſubjeft to 
Pain and Miſery, if Man be the Workmanſhip of one only Being, ſovereignly good, 
holy, and powerful? Can he be expoſed to Diſeaſes, Heat and Cold, Hunger and 
Thirſt, Pain and Grief? Can he have ſo many evil Inclinations? Can be com- 
mit ſo many Crimes? Can Sovereign Holineſs produce a criminal Creature? Can 
Sovereign Goodneſs produce an unhappy Creature? Would not Sovereign Power, 
joined with Infinite Goodneſs, furniſh his own Workmanſhip plentifully with good 


"Things, and ſecure it from every Thing that might be offenſive and vexatious ? 


And again a little farther :. I Man were the Workmanſhip of a Principle infinitely 


good and holy, he ſhould not only have been created without any actual Evil, but 


alſo without any Inclination to Evil, fince that Inclination is ſuch a Defect as 
could not have ſuch a Principle for its Cauſe. Thus we find him ſtating the 
Caſe, and affirming concerning it, that there is no poſſible Way of ſolving theſe 
Appearances, but by having recourſe to two neceſſary, independent, eternal Prin- 
ciples, directly oppoſite to each other, "who at firſt put a continual Stop to each 
other's Deſigns; but at laſt being weary of this Confuſion, they came to an Agree- 
ment; each of them yielded ſomething, each of them had a Share in the Production 
of Man, and in the Laws of the Union of the Soul : the good Principle obtained 
thoſe which procure to Man a thouſand Pleaſures, and conſented to thoſe which ex- 
poſe him to a thouſand Sorrows ; and if it conſented that Moral Good ſhould be in- 
ſinitely leſs in Mankind than moral Evil, it repaired the Damage in ſome other 
Kind of Creatures, wherein Vice ſhould be much leſs than Virtue. If many 
Men in this Life have more Miſery than Happineſs, this is recompenſed in an- 


other State; what they, have not in a Human Shape, they ſhall recover under 
another. | 


Tnus we ſee prophane and atheiſtical Men in every Age employing all their 75-Nwiv: 


Wit and Invention, to find out Hypotheſes, in order to ſubvert all Religion, and 


= Ovid. Epiſt. Pen. ad Uly. | | 

Si P homme eſt l ouvrage d' un ſeul principe ſouverainement bon, &c. Bayle ibid. 

* Que fi P homme etoit Fouvrage d' un principe infiniment bon & ſaint, il auroit ets creẽ, &c. 
u Les deux principes las du chaos, &c. Bayke ibid, | 
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Clarke. to encourage Men to go on in the Practice of Iniquity. For to this End all their 


ths 
m—_ a [cn Bhd —— —„ 


biſcourſes manifeſtly tend; either to deſtroy the very Exiſtence of God, to deny 


The Dig- 


vity and 
Weight of 
this Sub- 


edt. 


1 


his Providence and Government over the World, or to introduce a Plurality of 
Gods, whereby all religious Worſhip is confounded; or elſe to make God the 
Author and immediate Cauſe of all Evil and Wickedneſs, and conſequently Men 
to be mere Machines, not acting of themſelves, but only being acted upon, fo 
that they cannot be accountable for what they do or leave undone: Which de- 
ſtroys the eſſential and eternal Difference of Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, and 
takes away the Foundation of all Rewards and Puniſhments. Theſe, I fay, are 
unavoidable Conſequences of ſuch Hypotheſes, and they are ſuch as the Authors 
themſelves ſaw, and were not aſhamed to own. Thus the forecited Perſon aftirms, 
Mat "we have no diſtin& Idea that can make us underſtand that a Being (ſuch 8; 


Man is) which does not exiſt of itſelf, can nevertheleſs act of itſelf. Zoroaſtei 
therefore will ſay, that the Free-will which was given to Man, is not able actu- 


ally to determine itſelf, fince it exiſts continually and totally by the Action of God. 
What is this but to affirm that Man has no Free-will, is no Axgent at all, but is 


wholly paſſive, and acted upon by the Supreme Being, who does every thing in 


him, and that therefore Man can no more properly be ſaid to be at Liberty than 
a Watch or a Clock? In this manner do ingenious Men make Hypotheſes, in or- 
der to account for Difficulties; which inſtead of explaining thoſe Difficulties, 
overthow the moſt plain and certain Truths in the World. They take Princi- 


' ples for granted, which neither themſelves can prove, nor ought others to allow; 
and then draw ſuch Concluſions from them, as contradict every one's own Expe- 


rience. In Enquiries of this Nature, we ought to conſider : 
Firſt, The Dignity and Weight of the Subject; what Kind of Arguments and 
Proofs may be expected, and the Manner in which it ought to be treated. Men's 


Reaſon and Underſtanding were given them on purpoſe that they might uſe them 


in the Search after Truth; and the whole Creation is a proper Object for them 
to exerciſe thoſe Powers and Faculties upon, becauſe it is the Effe& of the moſt 


perfect Intelligence; and conſequently, the Laws and Rules which it is ſubje& to, 


the Variety of Means ſubſervient to as great a Variety of Ends, and the number- 
leſs Cauſes, productive of numberleſs Effects, are as obvious to the Notice of In- 
telligent Beings, and at the ſame time manifeſt the Wiſdom and Skill of their Au- 
thor ; as Light is fitted to the Eye or Sound to the Ear, each of which are moſt 
exactly calculated to thoſe reſpective Organs. But that which relates more im- 
mediately to the Happineſs of Mankind, which teaches him what Sort of a Crea- 
ture he is, wherein his greateſt Perfection conſiſts, what his proper Buſineſs and 


Employment ought to be, and what his final Hopes and Expectations; this ſhould 
be their principal Enquiry, and they ſhould endeavour to gain the greateſt Satiſ- 


faction in it. The Queſtion now before us takes in all theſe Particulars, and is of 
the higheſt Importance and Concern ; for if we conceive ourſelves to be in a na- 
tural and moral State of Evil, and know not what to aſcribe it to, neither how 
we came into it, nor which way to eſcape out of it, we ſhall be very much per- 
plexed and confounded. Hence have ariſen the extravagant Opinions of Fate, as 
if every Thing exiſted neceſſarily in the Manner it does, through an eternal Suc- 
ceſſion of Ages, without any Cauſe or Reaſon: And of Chance, as if the whole 
Syſtem of the Univerſe fell into that Order in which we now ſee it, by a fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms: With numberleſs other incoherent Notions. Hence alſo 
have ariſen the groſfeſt Superſtition, and moſt abſurd Worſhip of dead Heroes 
and Kings, and of mere Names and Modes, or partial Conſiderations of the Deity, 
which have been appointed by Tyrannical Governours, to keep the Ignorant in 
awe, and to ſerve Worldly Purpoſes. And from hence Men have been led. into 


all Kinds of Wickedneſs and Immorality, having no Senſe of the Authority of a 


Deity, no Remorſe of Conſcience, not any other Obligation to the Practice of 
Virtue and Honeſty. As therefore we have any Regard for the Honour of God, 


Rum. ui, that, as Saint Paul ſays, he may be juſtified in bis (Works, as well as) Sayings, 


Nous n' avons aucune Idée diſtincte qui puiſſe nous faire comprendre, &c. Bayle ibid. 
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the Cauſe and Origin of EVI I. 163 
and may overcome when he is judged; As we have any Eſteem for Virtue and Clarte. 
Truth, which are eternal and immutable, and which are founded in the Nature WWW 
and Reaſon of Things; And as we have any Value for our own ſelves, and an 
Regard to that Happineſs we are capable of enjoying: We ought diligently to 
ſearch into the Cauſe and Foundation of all the Euils incident to Mankind, that 
we may be able to form a true Judgment of them, that we may know what a 
Hand we have in bringing them upon ourſelves, and conſequently how we ought 
to act under them. | 
Secondly, In ſuch Enquiry, we ought to confider what Kind of Arguments or a. Ri 
Proofs are to be expected: For theſe are always proportioned to the Nature of the 7 . 
Subject: In ſome Things they are Demonſtrations, and in others they are only 2 be ex- 
greater or leſs Degrees of Probability. Of Demonſtrations there are two Sorts ; N Ba, 
Demonſtrations à priori, when we argue from the Cauſe to the Effect; and De- sl. 


AHI 3 ject. 
monſtrations 2 poſteriori, when we argue from the Effect to the Cauſe. Thus 


| when we argue from the Ideas we have of Immenſity, Eternity, neceſſary Exiſtence, 


and the like, that ſuch Perfections can reſide but in one Being, and thence con- 
clude that there can be but one Supreme God, who is the Cauſe and Author of 
all Things, and that therefore it is contradictory to this to ſuppoſe that there can 
be two neceſſary independent Principles, the one the Cauſe of all the Good, and 
the other the Cauſe of all the Evil that is in the World; this is-an Argument 
a priori. Again, when the Manicheans and Paulicians, from what they obſerve 
in Things and Facts, from the many natural Evils which they ſee in the World, 
and the many moral Wickedneſſes which are committed by Men, conclude, that 


there muſt be two different Cauſes or Principles from whence each of theſe pro- 


ceed ; this is arguing 2 poſteriori. According to the former Way of Reaſoning, 
the forementioned Author allows the Defenders of the one Principle of all Things, 
to have the Advantage, and xf hat nothing can be more abſurd, i we conſult our own 


moſt clear and diſtin Ideas, than the Hypotheſis of two eternal Principles, inde- 


pendent on one another, whereof one has no Goodneſs, and puts a Stop to the De- 


ans of the other, But this ſeems to be ſaid, becauſe he thinks ſuch Ideas are 
only mere Imaginations of the Mind, and have nothing without to anſwer them; 
and that therefore the certaineſt Way, is to argue 2 poſteriori, by explaining the 


Phænomena, and giving an Account of the Matters of Fact; which he affirms 
the admitting of two Principles does, and therefore ? he has hit the Mark, and his 


Method of arguing exceeds the other, notwithſtanding the Beauty of Ideas and Rea- 


ſons. Yet the Ideas of Neceſſity, Unity, Immenſity, and the like, are as clear and 
diſtinct, and the Exiſtence of a Being to whom they belong, does as unavoidably 
follow, and we are as certain of it, as of our own Exiſtence, and of any Thing 
without us, anſwering to thoſe Impreſſions we feel within us; and as we are of 


| thoſe Facts which he calls Phxnomena. So that the Reaſoning 2 priori, is in 
itſelf as ſtrong and concluſive, as that 2 poſteriori; and they have a ſtrict Con- 


nection with each other: For by the Obſervation of the Facts, we get an Idea of 
the Cauſe; and from the Nature of the Cauſe, we judge concerning the Facts. 
Lajily, The Manner of treating this Subject, ought to be ſuch as the Dignity 27 Mar- 


of it requires, Wiſdom, as our Saviour ſays, will be juſtified of ber Children. Such ver in 


Perſons only who have a Love and Concern for Truth, and ate diligent and ear- _ 
neſt in the Purſuit of it, are able to find it out, and to vindicate it, in the ſame g- 70 be 
manner, as thoſe Perſons who have a Taſte or Reliſh for any common Arts or cage 
Sciences, as Architecture or Muſick, have the moſt exact Knowledge of the TE: cho 
Grounds and Principles of them, and make the greateſt Improvement in them. 
Prejudice and Paſſion blind the Underſtanding, and vicious and corrupt Habits 
diſable the Powers and Faculties of the Mind; ſo that it can no more judge of 
Truth than a vitiated Eye can judge of Colours, or than Colours can be diſtin- 
guiſhed through a falſe Medium. Truth is unalterable, and the Ways of finding 
it ont certain; it is not to be made and unmade at Pleaſure, or diverſified according 

*Ainſi en conſultant ces ide 5 RT Th ee I . 
www.... ann boke, & pill der 1 detong &e Fare. Fl. 
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* * 


Clarte. to the various Humours and Fancies of Men; it is univerſal, and all of a Piece, 
the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever, like the great Author of it, in whoſe 
Nature and Perfections it is founded. It is therefore our Part to enquire into the 


Truth and Reaſon of Things, with Sincerity and Integrity; to lay the Founda- 


tion in what we are ſure cannot deceive us; in the eſſential Difference betwixt 


Virtue and Vice, Right and Wrong, Good and Evil; in which we can no more 


be impoſed upon, than Light can be made appear to us as Darkneſs, or Bitter 
and Sweet have the ſame Taſte, And whatſoever we build upon this Founda- 
tion, will be as firm and unſhaken by all the Attacks of vicious and prophane 

Men, as a Houſe built upon a Rock is by Storms and Tempeſts. 
Miſtakes Hap theſe Rules been obſerved, there would have been no occaſion for invent- 


owing” ing abſurd Hypotheſes to explain any of the Phznomena of Nature. As Truth 


the not ob- 


ſerving may be left to the ſtricteſt and moſt impartial Enquiry, without any Danger of its 


thejeRules. heing or appearing like Falſbood, ſo the Syſtem of the World may be very ſafely 


committed to the cloſeſt and moſt curious Examination of the niceſt Enquirer, 
aſſiſted by all the Helps of Art and Nature, without fearing that any Part of it 
ſhould be below the Workmanſhip of its Creator, or caſt any unworthy Reflection 
upon him. Error and Irreglarity only, are aſhamed to appear in the Light, and 
muſt be ſupported by Art and Human Contrivances. Here there is many times 
need of Darkneſs, or of a falſe Light; 7he/e muſt be ſupported by Power or Intereſt, 
and the like, to gain them Reputation : But the Works of the Creation, want 
no ſuch mean Artifices to recommend them to the: Eſteem and Admiration of all 
that behold them. Nothing more is required, but to judge of them by the uner- 
ring Rules of Reaſon and Knowledge ; and the nearer they are viewed, the more 
exactly they are compared together, ſo much the more beautiful do they appear, 


and more nicely adjuſted to each other, in order to produce their reſpective Ends. 


In any other Method than this, they may ſeem diſordered and confuſed; In the 
ſame manner as in Human Arts and Sciences; to a Perſon who has no Skill in 


Building, who underſtands not the Rules of Architecture, the moiſt regular and 


well contrived Edifice may ſeem diſproportionate, and without any Beauty; And 


by that Ear which has no Reliſh of Muſick, the moſt perfect Concord and Har- 


mony may not be diſtinguiſhed. There are therefore ſome firſt and general Prin- 
ciples, in every Art and Science, which it is neceſſary for thoſe to underſtand, who 
would improve themſelves in the Knowledge of them, or who would judge of 
the Skill of others; and if they are miſtaken in zhe/e, or if they apply the Rules 
of one Science to another, to which they do not belong, the Faults they unjuſtly 
caſt upon it, will return upon themſelves. Thus likewiſe there are general Laws, 
by which the Syſtem of the World is governed, which it is neceſſary for every 
one to underſtand, who would judge of the Order and Regularity of it; and 
from Men's Ignorance in, or Milapplication of theſe, have ariſen all thoſe Ob- 
jections which they themſelves have thought ſo ſtrong, and which they have en- 
deavoured to anſwer in a different Way. 45 

Tie Hel. TEHIs was the Caſe of the Epicureans, as is manifeſt by the Inſtances they gave. 

u/ of the Their principal Objection of the Obliquity of the Eclipticꝶ to the Equator, where- 


ee, by the Torrid Zone is rendered too hot, and the Frigid Zone too cold for Men to 


Arguments. 


inhabit; was owing to their Ignorance of thoſe Places and their Inhabitants. 
Modern Diſcoveries in Geography fully anſwer this Objection, by ſhewing the 
Facts to be falſe. The Heat is not ſo exceſſive, even under the Line, but it can 
be very well born; nay, it is ſo tempered with continual Wind and Rain, as 


render it very agreeable : Beſides, by the Sun's Motion in the Eclipticł (the very 


{mall Parts of whoſe Periphery conſidered as Streight Lines, make a greater Angle 
with the Plane of the Equator, the nearer they are taken to the Equinoctial Points) 


his Departure from the Equator is then ſo quick, compared with what it is in the 


Tropicks, that it is not full Two Months in moving Twenty, of the Seven 'and 


Forty, Degrees of Declination ; ſo that it is but a very little while vertical; and, 


which ſtill diminiſhes its Heat, 'tis never more than Twelve Hours above the Ho- 
rizon: And we have Inſtances of Perſons who have lived to as great an Age, as 


Men in cooler Climates. So likewiſe the greater Part of the Frigid Zone is found 
| | to 
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od be. habitable by Men, and the Produce of thoſe Places furniſhes both them and 
the Animals there, with Fences againſt the Extremity of the Cold, And if the 
Epicureans had conſidered the Effects of the Poſition of theſe two Circles in any 


other Obliquity, they would have found much greater Inconveniences ariſing from 


the more unequal Diſtribution of Light and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, which in 
the preſent Situation are moſt conveniently diſtributed upon the whole. Had the 
Obliquity been much more than it is now, the Torrid Zone would have increaſed 
proportionably; and then the Heat and Drought might not have been ſo well 


adapted to ſuch ſort of Plants and Animals as are now under the Line; and 


whilſt the Sun approached one Pole, thoſe Parts towards the other Pole would 
have been left in much greater Darkneſs, and longer Cold than now: And had 


the Obliquity been much leſs, the Heat would have been too near an Equality, 


ſo as to have deſtroyed the agreeable Seaſons of Spring and Summer, Autumn and 


Winter. If therefore we take in the whole Globe of Earth, and conſider it in its 


preſent State, we ſhall find that the Light and Heat is the moſt agreeably diſ- 
penſed that it could be, for ſuch fort of Plants, and Fruits, and Animals, as now 
the ſeveral Parts of it are furniſhed with: and to ſuppoſe any great Alteration-in 
the reſpect now mentioned, would be to ſuppoſe it refitted for ſome other kinds 
of Food and Inhabitants. The Inſtances of the Uſeleſneſs of a great Part of the 
Earth, as Seas, Rocks, Heaths, and the like, are all ſuch as ſhew only the Igno- 
rance of the Objectors in thoſe Matters: as is plain by the late Diſcoveries in Na- 
vigation and Philoſophy, and ſhall be particularly made appear 1n its proper Place, 
At preſent this is ſufficient to ſhew how weakly they argued againſt the Maker and 
Governour of the World; by firſt ſuppoſing thoſe Things to be evi or uſeleſs, 


which are of the greateſt Benefit to Mankind in many reſpects, which they were 


wholly ignorant of, and then unjuſtly inferring from thence, that they could not 
be created by a wiſe and good Being. The very Foundation of their Argument is 
falſe, and therefore what they conclude from it muſt neceſſarily be ſo too: Till 
Men know the Nature of the Thing, the ſeveral Ways it may be applied, and 
all the Ends and Purpoſes it may ſerve, it is unreaſonable to pronounce concern- 
ing it, whether it be good or evil; and it is much more unreaſonable after a 


groundleſs Determination to reflect on the Author of it. Upon a nicer Enquiry 


ſuch Suppoſitions are always found to be falſe, and the Reflections turn to the 


Shame and Confuſion of thoſe who make them. 9 885 
Tus it is with the Epicurean Atheiſts of old; and thus it is likewiſe with . l. 
thoſe who in later Ages have followed their Example. It is reported of a * certain % of the 


modern 


King, who from his great Skill in Aſtronomy was ſtyled the Wiſe and the Aſtrolo- 
ger; that he ſhould prophanely ſay, I he had been with the Creator when he made 


the World, he could have taught him how to have made it better. This Saying of 


his, was wholly owing to his Ignorance of the true Syſtem of the World; and 
has been fully anſwered ſince, even to a Demonſtration, The apparent Motions 
and Bigneſſes of the Planets, are very different from the true ones. Upon the for- 


mer, the ancient Aſtronomers built their Syſtems, which are fo perplexed and con- 


tuſed, that they are ſcarce intelligible. They obſerved the Planets to be ſometimes 


nearer, and ſometimes farther oft; to have different Phaſes ; to be ſometimes pro- 


greſive, ſometimes ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde. To ſolve theſe, and 


ſuch like Appearances, they invented various Hypotheſes : According to ſome, the 


Earth was the Center; and the Sun and Planets, together with all the fixed Stars, 


revolved about it every Day: and others would have ſome of the Planets move 


about the Sun, which ſhould carry them along with it about the Earth. To ac- 
count for all theſe ſeeming Irregularities, they were forced to have recourſe to Ex- 


centrics, Epicycles, and Epicycles upon Epicycles, and the like; and with regard 


to theſe it was, without all doubt, that the forementioned Aſtronomer ſpake : and 


had t heſe been the true Syſtem of the World, it would have been extremely diffi- 


cult to have ſhewn the Wiſdom or Contrivance of it; for according to them, there 
is no Proportion obſerved, no Adjuſtment of the Magnitude and Diſtance of the 
reſpective Bodies, nor any regular Curves in which they are moved; but the great 
2 Alphonſus X. King of Leon and Caſtile. | | 
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An EN QUIRY into 


1 


Clarke. 


Bodies move about the leſſer ones with the ſame Indifference, as theſe would do 


— 


about them. But this is ſo far from being the Truth, that, as the Prophet elo- 


Iſaiah xl. 
1 


quently expreſſes it, God hath meaſured the Waters in the Hollow of his Hand, and 
hath meted out Heaven with a Span, and comprehended the Duſt of the Earth in 


a Meaſure, and weighed the Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in a Balance. The 


Diſtances of all the heavenly Bodies from their reſpective Centers of Gravity, about 
which any particular Number of them move, and from the common Center of 
Gravity of them all, are moſt exactly in reciprocal Proportion to the Quantity of 
Matter contained in each of them; whence they are in perfect Equilibrium; and 
conſequently by the mere Continuance of the general Laws of Nature, when 
once put in Motion, they will revolve in regular Figures about their common Cen- 
ter of Gravity and about each other. From hence ariſe their different Appearances 
and ſeeming Irregularities ; when at the ſame time they really go on uniformly in 


their ſtated Courſe. Thus, when any Planet /zems to be ſtationary or retrograde, 


With re- 


it does in reality proceed on in its Orbit; and it is owing to our Poſition only, 
that it appears otherwiſe; as ſhall be fully explained when we come to conſider 


the real Motions of them, and the Laws by which they are governed. There was 
therefore no need of thoſe forementioned Inventions, to explain the Phenomena 


of Nature. And thoſe Perſons who complained of the Laws of the Creation, 
complained only of Laws of their own making, which are no where to be found 
in Nature; and the Abſurdity of which, they muſt anſwer for themſelves. 

Ap the ſame will be found to be true likewiſe of the moral World, the ſeveral 


Mpect to the Parts of which are as exactly adjuſted and proportioned to each other as thoſe of 


moral 


World. 


the natural World. Truth is as agreeable to the Underſtanding, as Light is to the 
Eye; and Virtue is as beautiful and engaging to the Mind, as any material Object 
is to the Sight. And every Senſe belonging to the Body, has alſo its proper Object, 
which is duly calculated to it; and in a right Application of which, conſiſts its 
greateſt Enjoyment. If therefore we diligently examine into the Nature of the 
Mind and of the Body, and conſider the ſeveral Faculties and Powers of each of 


them ; their Diſpoſitions and Inclinations ; what the proper Objects of them are; 


in what Manner they are to be applied; and what is the Rule and Meaſure of 
Action; we ſhall find his alſo is a very regular and well contrived Syſtem, and that 
there is no more need of the Hypotheſes and Fictions of learned Men to account for 
the Irregularities and moral Evils of Mankind, than there was of Excentrics and 


Epicycles, to explain the Motions of the heavenly Bodies. Such Hypotheſes for 


the moſt part diſhonour the Creation ; but a ſtrict Enquiry into the Laws of it, 
always ſhews the Wiſdom of the Creator more and more. We need not there- 
fore to fear, but in this reſpect alſo God will juſtify himſelf, and that the Wicked- 


neſs which is committed amongſt Men, can be no way charged upon Him. And 


thus the Prophet 1/a:ah affirms, in oppoſition to ſuch Hypotheſes, that God alone 


is the Original and Author of all Things, and that He will vindicate himſelf in 


the Creation and Government of them ; Chap. xlv. y 7. 1 form the Light, and 
create Darkneſs, I make Peace and create Evil, I the Lord do all theſe Things. 
And Prov. xvi. 4. The Lord hath made all Things for himſelf, ( or as it ſhould 


have been rendered, hath ſuited Things to each other,) yea even the Wicked for the 


Day of Evil: that is, God hath made all Things correſponding to one another, 


hath exactly fitted and proportioned them to their reſpective Ends and Purpoſes, 
yea even the Puniſhment of evil Men, according to their Deſerts. | 
The Weak- 


Bur before I come to explain this in Particulars, it will be neceſſary to conſi- 


neſs of the der That ancient Hypotheſis lately revived, of two Original Principles; the one 


Hypotheſis 


of” tawo 


the Author of all Evil, and the other the Author of all Good; and to ſhew that 


Original notwithſtanding the boaſted Excellency of it, it is a very abſurd and contradictory 
Princip: Suppoſition; ſuch as cannot exiſt in Nature, and will by no means ſolve the pre- 


ſent Phzxnomena. And this I ſhall do by examining, | 

_ Firſt, What ſort of an Idea That is, of an infinite, independent, neceſſary evil 

Being. And then, Secondly, I ſhall make it appear, that the very Suppoſition of 

the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being, is an expreſs and direct Contradiction to the Exiſt- 

ence of an infinite, independent, neceſſary Good Being: And that therefore we are 
| | | 8 as 
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as certain that this is not a true Account of the Original of Things, as we are of the Clarke. 
common Principles of all Knowledge: And that not * to allow of arguing thus. 


from the moſt fimple and clear Ideas of our Minds, is to deny the eternal and 


neceſſary Relations of Things, even the ſame in effect, as to ſay there is no Dif- 
ference betwixt a Square and a Circle, betwixt twice two and ſeven. _ 

Ir an Evil Principle be allowed at all, it muſt exiſt of itſelf abſolutely indepen- 73- Anat. 
dent of the good Principle; becauſe it is fuppoſed that they are equal, and ſhare 2% % two 
alike in the Government of the World; and becauſe, if the one were ſuperior to end 
the other, it would certainly prevail, and not ſuffer That other to act in direct Principles. 
Oppoſition to it. Wherefore the Defenders of this Scheme, are ſo far conſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to aſſert, that the evil Principle is infinite and independent, 
and in every thing oppoſes the Deſigns of the good Principle: But they do not de- 
fine their Terms, nor tell us what ſort of an Idea that of infinite Evil is, nor how 


| it can be applied to ſuch a Being. All Evil ſuppoſes Underſtanding, and Power 


and Liberty of acting; becauſe it is the Conſequence or Effect, either of the Neg- 
le& or Abuſe of one or more of theſe : For in the Imperfection or Want of them, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed by theſe Men to conſiſt; becauſe an Underſtanding infinitely 
imperfe&, or an infinite Want of Underſtanding, is no Underſtanding at all. And 
the ſame may be affirmed of Power and Liberty and the like. Their firſt Princi- 


ple therefore muſt be endued with infinite Knowledge and Power, and with per- 


fect Liberty of acting; and how does this agree to the Notion any one has of an 


infinite evi Being? Can Knowledge and Power and Liberty in any Propriety of 


Speech be called Evil, much leſs the higheſt Degree and moſt univerſal Extent of 
them? With reſpect to theſe therefore abſolutely conſidered, ſuch a Being cannot 


be ſtyled Evil, becauſe He is endued with ſuch Powers and Faculties as are not evi! 
in themſelves. It remains therefore, that the Evil muſt conſiſt in the Abuſe or 


Miſapplication of theſe Powers and Faculties; either in not knowing what is fitteſt 
and beſt to be done; or elſe in not being able to do that which Wiſdom directs ; 
or elſe in having ſome Temptation or Intereſt to the contrary : For theſe are the 
only Cauſes of any Being's acting contrary to what is juſt and right. Let us try 
to apply theſe to the ſuppoſed infinitely evil Principle, and ſee how well they will 
agree with it. Can we imagine that infinite Knowledge can be impoſed upon or 


| deceived ? That it ſhould not be intimately acquainted with the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things, their eſſential Differences, what the Conſequences and Effects of the di- 


verſe Application of them will be, what they are in different Circumſtances capable 
of, and what are the proper Means to obtain the reſpective Ends? So that in this 
Particular there is no room for Evil: For Knowledge and Wiſdom are the moſt 
perfect and compleat in ſuch a Being. If to this we add infinite Power; the Ob- 
je of which is, every thing that is poſſible to be done, and which cannot be re- 
ſiſted nor controuled by any Force whatſoever ; it cannot be, but that the Being 
in whom Zheſe reſide, muſt exerciſe this Power according to the unerring Rules 
of that perfect Knowledge He is endued with. . | 
AGAIN, with regard to Liberty, there can be nothing from within or from 
without, to induce ſuch a Being to act contrary to Goodneſs and Truth; no evil 
Diſpoſition or Inclination ; becauſe the neceflary Reſult of his own Perfections, is 
infinite Happineſs to himſelf, a perfect Rectitude of Will, and conſequently no 
Motive, either to make any Creatures that are evil, or to commit any Evil towards 
them ; neither can he have any Temptation from other Beings to do Evil, becauſe 
all ſuch Temptations manifeſtly ariſe from Weakneſs or Depravation, which are 
contradictory to All- ſufficiency. 3 
WuETHER therefore we conſider the fir Principle with regard to its natural 
or moral Powers, the Abſurdity of its being infinitely Evil evidently appears: It is 
at firſt ſight a confuſed Jumble of Ideas, an abſurd Mixture of Perfections and Im- 
per fections, of Powers and Wants, of Excellencies and Depravations, all in one 
Subject; and which, conſidered ſingly, are abſolutely inconſiſtent with and con- 


he 


A, Mr. Bay le does in the forecited Place, in theſe Wards: Les Idees les plus ſdres et les plus claires de I ordre, 
nous aprenent, &c. Manicheens, Remark D. | | | ml | 
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Clarke, Bur that which ſhows the Abſurdity of this Hypotheſis ſtill further, is the ut. 
ter Impoſlibility of conceiving two neceſſary Independent Beings at all; it is an 
eee expreſs Contradiction in the very Terms, and the Ideas deſtroy each other. The 
Paule Idea which every one has of Necgſty is a plain, fimple, uniform Idea, which ſup. 
contradi- poſes Unity, Immenſity, Eternity, and the like: and if we attempt any Way to 
2 e, diverſify it, to make any Change or Alteration in it, if we try to multiply it or to 
cConfine it to any particular Time or Place, it immediately vaniſhes. Thus for 
Inſtance, to ſuppoſe 79 neceſſary independent Beings, is to ſuppoſe neither of them 
to be neceſſary; becauſe either of them being abſolutely independent on the other, 
might have exiſted without that other, and conſequently we can conceive either 
of them to be abſent, which is directly contrary to the firſt Suppoſition of its be- 
ing neceſſarily exiſting. So alſo with regard to the eſſential Properties of ſuchka = 
Being, for Inſtance Immenſity; the neceſſary exiſting Being muſt be every where; | N 
and the very ſuppoſing him to be abſent from any one Place, deſtroys his neceſſa- 
rily exiſting at all: For if we can conceive Him not to be, in any particular 
Place; we can as well conceive Him not to be in any or her particular Place, or in 
any Place at all. And the ſame holds true with reſpect to Duration: Whatever 
can be ſuppoſed not to exiſt at any one Time, may as well be ſuppoſed not to exiſt 
at any other Time; and by the ſame Reaſon not to exiſt at all, which is a flat 
Contradiction to the Idea of neceſſary Exiſtence. There can therefore be but one 
firſt Principle, the Original and Cauſe of all Things that are, a Self- exiſtent Being, 
who is eternal, immenſe, all-wiſe and all-powerful, infinitely good and happy : 
As has been at large, and in every Particular, demonſtrated by others in the Courſe 
of theſe Lectures, ER X LE) 
The Dif THE whole Syſtem of the World, was at firſt created, and is ftill governed by 
2 6 „ this Being, who is every where preſent, ſees the Nature and Eſſence of all Things, 
1+ Gd, knows their Powers and Faculties, and what Ends and Purpoſes they will beſt ſerve. 
_ x o wh So that if we would judge aright concerning any Part of the Creation, we ought to 
of * do it by ſuch Rules as are conſiſtent with the known and certain Perfections of the 
Deity : and ſince it is demonſtrable that it is the Effect of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
we ſhould endeavour to reconcile it to them. Thus in the preſent Enquiry concern- 
ing the Original of Evil, we ought firſt to conſider what it is we call Evil, which 
perhaps may be very improperly fo called; Whether it does not ariſe from the Im- 
perfection of our own Underſtandings, who preſume to condemn what we have 
not a perfect Knowledge of. In the ordinary Works of human Art and Contri- 
vance, we fee how difficult it is to account for any particular Part in moſt of 
them, without knowing the whole Compoſition : As in a Clock or a Watch ; He 
who ſhould go about to condemn the Shape or Uſe of any particular Wheel, the 
Situation or Deſign of which was not at all underſtood by Him; it would but diſ- 
cover his own Ignorance, and not at all reflect upon the Workman, We need not 
therefore be ſurpriſed, if in our Survey of the Univerſe, we be often at a loſs how | 
to account for many Things that we obſerve there. Many Parts of it are wholly 
out of our Reach; as may juſtly be inferred from the Multitude of fixed Stars per- 
petually diſcovered by Teleſcopes, as they are improved in Goodneſs. Other Parts 
| we know very little more of than their bare Exiſtence ; as, of the Nearneſs of thoſe 
[ Stars, that they are fixed and luminous Bodies. Other Parts, as they approach 
nearer to us, we know ſomething more of; and by Obſervation and Analogy, judge 
them to be of the ſame Species with this Earth which we inhabit : Such are the 
Planets : But amongſt theſe is a very numerous Syſtem of Comets, the Nature and 
Uſe of which we are in a great meaſure ignorant of, And of thoſe Parts which are 
neareſt of all to us, even our own Globe, how little is it that we know of it? We 
live upon the Superficies, and cannot tell what is contained within the Bowels of T | 
1 i,, for many thouſand Miles: Nay even upon this Superficies, there are whole Spe- 
| : cies of Creatures, which it will be difficult to us to determine what Purpoſes they | 
| ſerve. And we find by the Improvements of Microſcopes, that Nature knows no 
End in Smallneſs as well as in Greatneſs, from the Multitude of minute Animals 
which every where appear. To be able therefore to pronounce peremptorily con- 
cerning ſuch a Syſtem as this, requires to be every where preſent in it, to be able 
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to underſtand and connect every Part of it, and to ſee the Fitneſs and Adjuſtment Clarke. 
of the whole to ſome general good End or Purpoſe : Which the wiſeſt and moſt WW 
ſagacious of Men are fo far from being able to do, that we can ſcarce conceive it 
of any created Being of the higheſt Rank or Station. Known unto God alone ſeem Acts xv. 
all his Works, in This Senſe, to be from the Beginning of the World to the End is. 
thereof. But though we cannot underſtand the whole of the Creation of God, 
et this does not hinder but we may underſtand a great deal of it; enough to ſerve 
all the Purpoſes of this preſent Life; enough for us to judge in general of the 
Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Maker and Governour of it; and what 
our Demeanour towards Him and towards one another ought to be. By that little 
which we do know, we ought to determine concerning other Things which we 
are not fo certain of, and have not the Means of being acquainted with, that as 
they are all the Effects of the ſame infinite Power and Wiſdom, the ſame Skill 
and Contrivance muſt go through the whole, according to the Degree and Propor- 
tion of the ſeveral Parts; and not immediately to condemn them as 2/eleſs or evil, 
becauſe we are ignorant of the Good or Service that they do. This is the Method 
we take in judging of human Arts and Compoſitions ; and ſo ought we to do in 
the Works of Nature. Upon the firſt Examination of the Structure of the Bodies 
of Men and Animals, there were many Parts, which to the Curious appeared in- 
convenient or uſeleſs ; but afterwards upon ſtricter Enquiry, or upon depriving them 
of thoſe Parts, they were found to be of great Service: and continual Improve- 
ments of the ſame Kind have demonſtrated the Animal Body to be ſo far from 
being 7// contrived, that it is the moſt ſurpriſingly curious, and moſt exactly con- 
trived for all the Purpoſes of this preſent Life. © : 
Id the ſame Method ought we to proceed, in forming our Judgment concern- e 7. 
ing all other Parts of the Creation: They appear at firſt fight to be good and /- Method of 
ful in ſome reſpects; and in thoſe reſpects wherein they appear otherwiſe, we 1 þ 
ſhould ſuſpend our Thoughts 'till we have ſearched more narrowly into them. »- 7 tbe 
There is room for perpetual Study, and new Scenes of Knowledge continually Wes, 4 
open to us. If therefore we would acquit ourſelves as ſincere and impartial En- 
quirers after Truth, and expect to find any Satisfaction in what we do; we mult 
be content with that Meaſure of Underſtanding which God has given us, and ap- 
ply it in ſuch a Manner as He intended; and not blame either iF or the O#jeFs 
of it, any more than we do our Eyes, becauſe we cannot diſtinctly ſee what is in 
every one of the Planets; or than we do thoſe Planets, becauſe they are ſo far re- 
moved from us. EOSIN 2 1925 „ Ty 
Tris Method we naturally proceed in, with reſpect to the common Arts and 
Sciences amongſt Men. We judge of the Knowledge and Skill of the Workman 
by his Performances; or by what we experience of his Skill, we judge what is 
likely to be the Effect of it: and fheſe mutually aſſiſt each other. So likewiſe in 
the Syſtem of the World, or the whole Frame of Nature; we know that a Being 
infinitely wiſe, all- powerful and good, cannot be the Author of any Thing, but 
what is worthy of thoſe Perfections to create : And conſequently, ſince every Thing 
that is, was made by Him, it muſt originally and as He made it, be very good; 
that is, fit for that End and Purpoſe for which it was deſigned. Again, on the 
other Hand; from obſerving the Geodneſs and Excellency of ſome Parts of the Cre- 
ation, which are ſo obvious that we cannot help ſeeing them, we come to form a 
general Judgment of the Viſdom and Goodneſs of the Creator in other Things, the 
immediate Uſe or Benefit of which to the whole, is not ſo manifeſt, Each of zhe/e, 
are aſſiſting to the other, and will at laſt prove coincident. It is therefore a very 
good Argument à priori, the Force of which no Fataliſt can avoid; That as ſure _ 
as We are of infinite Intelligence, Power and Goodneſs, and that the Univerſe could 
not be the Effect of mere Chance or Neceflity, (all which have been fully and 
clearly demonſtrated by Others in the Courſe of theſe Lectures,) / ſure are we, 
that every Thing created by ſuch a Being, muſt be worthy of thoſe PerteCtions 
and that all Arguments to the contrary, drawn from the ſeeming Evil or Irregu- 
larity of ſome Parts, conſidered ſingly or with ſome private View, are only Argu- 
ments ad Ignorantiam. This may be a general Satisfaction; and we muſt in many 
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Clarke. Things be forced to acquieſce in it, unleſs we could hope to have Underſtanding 
VN enough to comprehend at once all the Parts of the Univerſe, and ſee the End for 
which they were intended, and the exact Subſerviency of every one of them to it. 
This DH. Now this hinders not, but that under this general Apprehenſion, we may with 
22 = Modeſty and a good Intention, enquire into the Works of the Creation, and 
why we throughly examine and conſider thoſe Parts of it eſpecially, which ſeem to caſt a 
/-»ld ot Shadow upon the Luſtre of the whole, and to eclipſe the Beauty of it: And by ſo 
ae doing we ſhall find, that ſuch Enquiries will either vindicate the Laws of the Cre. 
into the ation, or elſe convince us, that the Defect lyes in the Shallowneſs of our Under. 
py node. ſtandings, and not in the Nature or Conſtitution of the Things themſelves. Where. 
by fore before we can pronounce concerning any Thing, that it is really Evil, we 
ought to conſider, what 1t is we mean by Evil, and wherein it conſiſts, 
hats Evil is a relative Term, and either regards the Being itſelf, which is ſo ſtyled, 
art ly or it refers to ſome other Beings, with whom it is connected, or elſe it reſpects the 
Author by whom it is made. With regard to the Being itſelf, and the ſeveral Fa- 
culties or Powers with which it is endued, ® there is a private U/e or Good, ſome 
End or Aim to be ſerved by it; for which it is naturally and originally conſtituted; 
towards which, it regularly moves; and to promote which, its Powers or Facul- 
ties moſt eaſily tend. If there be any thing in ſuch a Being, which is not condy- 
cive to this End, but, on the contrary, hinders the attaining of it; that is, if the 
Conſtitution of it be diſturbed, or the Powers and Faculties of it not permitted to 
exert themſelves and produce their genuine Effects; ſuch a Being is fo far 71] to 
Itſelf, is in an unnatural, and, if it be an intelligent Being, in an uneaſy State, 
And becauſe there is no ſuch Thing as any finite Being exiſting alone and indepen- 
dent of all others; but there is a Connection and Relation which they have to each 
other; whereby a Syſtem is compoſed, which has a general End or Good, to which 
every one of the Parts has a natural Tendency, in its proper Place: Whatever Be- 
ing diſturbs the Order and Harmony of ſuch a Syſtem, That Being is ev// with re- 
ſpe& to others, is ill affected and injurious to them. With regard to the Author 
and Contriver of ſuch a Syſtem, it cannot be ſtyled evi in any other Senſe, than 
as it is unworthy of ſuch an Author, below the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of ſuch a 
Being to create it: For the Sy/fem is ſuppoſed to be as compleat as in the Nature 
of Things it can be, and to have no reference to any Thing elſe; and there is 
really no ſuch Thing as Evil at all, abſtractly conſidered, but only comparatively; 
that is, they are more or leſs perfect or excellent, when compared with each other. 
Havix thus determined what is meant by Evil; all the Euils that are, may 
be diſtinguiſhed into theſe three Sorts : x 3 | 
Firſt, All Wants and Imperfections in ourſelves, or the Things about us, the 
either not having, or not having to that Degree which other Beings have, certain 
Powers, Faculties, and Excellencies,; or elſe the Yeakneſs of thoſe Laws by which 
the material World is at preſent governed, compared with more perfect ones of 
which it is capable. . EDS 
Secondly, All natural Ewvils, ſuch as Diſeaſes, Pain, Death, and the like; which 
Men and all other Creatures here are incident to; And all kind of Diſorders and 
Irregularities in the Things without us, as Storms, Tempeſts, . Earthquakes, Ge. 
And, © CID 9 5 5 | 
Thirdly, Moral Ewvils, or all thoſe Sius and Vices which we-ſee committed by 
Men every Day, and which render them ſo corrupt and miſerable. 
TRESE Particulars take in the whole of what can in any Senſe be called Evil; 
and comprehend all the Obje&ons that have been at any Time made againſt the 
Conſtitution and Government of the World. 15 
Of the Firſt, I ſhall conſider thoſe Wants and Imperfections, which we experience 
e's San within Ourſelves, compared with other Beings of ſuperior Rank, who either have 
: Powers and Faculties which we have not; or elſe have thoſe that are in common 
with us, to a much greater Degree and Perfection: And alſo the Weakneſs of thoſe 
Laws, by which the material World is at preſent governed, compared with more 
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perfect ones which it is capable of. And I ſhall ſhow that there is no juſt Ground Clarke. 

of Complaint in theſe Reſpects. | | — 
Brok we can form any Judgment of the Perfection or Imperfection of any at 

Part of the Creation, Whether animate or inanimate; we muſt underſtand what Krow/rdge = 

- Powers and Faculties it is endued with, what Laws it is ſubject to, and what is 3 

the Effect of the right Uſe or Application of them; for without ſuch Know- cb Inper- 

ledge we can have no juſt Idea of the Being itſelf, of what Uſe it is in the World, 

nor wherein the good or evil of it conſiſts. Thus for Inſtance, whoever would 
pretend to judge of the Excellency of the Planetary Syſtem, ought to have a par- 

ticular Knowledge of the Conſtitution and Laws of it; the Bigneſs, Diſtance. and 

Situation of thoſe Bodies, with reſpect to one another; the Laws of Motion, and 

the Curves in which they are directed: From a due comparing of all which to- 

gether, it will be manifeſt whether there be any Uniformity, Proportion, or Order, 

obſerved amongſt them or not. And the fame holds true in any One of thoſe Bo- 

dies, ſuppoſe this Earth : We muſt be acquainted with its Diſtance from the Sun, 

the Obliquity of its Axis to the Plain of the Ecliptick, the Properties of the an- 

nual Orb in which it moves, and its Rotation about its own Axis, in order to ſee - 

the Contrivance of it, by which are produced the ſeveral Climates, and the Suc- 

ceſſion of Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Seed-time and Harveſt. And fo 

likewiſe muſt we proceed in the Conſideration of the particular Parts of it, as 

the Mountains, Seas, Deſarts, and the like, or of any of the Inhabitants of them. 

Of theſe latter, Man is the principal: Who as He is compoſed of Soul and Body, 

the one Immaterial, endued with Thought, Reaſon, Liberty, and the like; the other 

Material, endued with different Powers and Organs of Senſe; ſo it is abſolutely 

neceſſary to have a diſtinct Knowledge of the Nature and Extent of theſe, and 

their mutual Influence on each other, before we can tell wherein the Perfection of 

Man conſiſts, or wherein he may be ſaid to be defective. PD 


Ir is therefore in theſe kind of Enquiries, as it is in Mathematicks, There are The true 
two Ways of coming at the Truth, the one Synthetick, and the other Analyticł. 405 f. * 
To this latter Method we owe all the Improvements that have been made in na- %. 
tural Philoſophy of late Years, which will furniſh us with Anſwers to every ma- 
terial Objection that has been made againſt the Syſtem of the World. This Ana- 
Iytick Method conſiſts in making a great Number of Experiments and Obſerva- * 
tions, ſufficient to enable us to draw ſome general Concluſion from them. Thus 
in the forementioned Inſtances, by a large Joduttionof Particulars we may pro- 
ceed from © Compounds to the fimple Ingredients F which they conſiſt ; from con- 
fidering the particular Motions, to the finding out the Forces that are neceſſary to 
generate them; and in general, from Effects we may go to Cauſes; and the more 
univerſal the Effefts are, ſo much the more univerſal muſt the Cauſe be, till at laſt 
it ends in the moſt general that can be, It is very true, that this is not a ſtrict De- 
monſtration of the general Concluſion ; becauſe That can be had no other Way 
than by trying all the Experiments that can poſſibly be made every where, which 
is infinite and endleſs; but it is the beſt that the Nature of the Thing is capable 
of, and ought to be ſatisfactory, if there be no one Inſtance found to the contrary, 
Thus by continual Experience and Obſervation we find all the Parts of Matter we 
are converſant with, to be extended, moveable, and impenetrable, And theſe bein 
obvious Properties, and no ſingle Objection againſt them; we juſtly conclude that 
this may be affirmed of all the Parts of which the whole Earth is compoſed, 
though we have no Opportunity or Means of coming to the Places to make —ç. 
riments in, as in the Bowels of the Earth, or the Depths of the Sea; and from 
thence by Analogy conclude the ſame of the heavenly Bodies, and of all Matter 
in general. And ſo likewiſe concerning any particular Law of Motion that Mat- 
ter is ſubject to: There are numberleſs. Experiments which convince us that Bo- 
dies are heavy, or tend towards each otRer with a certain determinate Force. This 
ſufficiently appears from the different eight of ſuch Bodies: And there being no 


* Hac Analyf licebit, ex rebus compoſitis ratiocinatione colligere ſunplices; ex motibus, vires moventes; & in 


univerſum, ex effectis cauſas; ex caufiſque particularibus generales ; donec ad generaliſſimas tandem fit deventum. 
Neut. Optices, Edit. 2. pag. 413. | . | 
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Inſtance to the contrary, in ſo often repeated Trials, we reaſonably infer, that this 


is true in all other Places of the Earth as well as here. And becauſe it is found 


to be in a certain Proportion to the Diſtance and Quantity of Matter, we apply 


it alſo to the heavenly Bodies, and lay it down as a general Law, that all Bodies 


whatſoever gravitate towards each other. This is the only Method we have of 
coming to the Knowledge of the general Nature and Conſtitution of Things, by 
Reaſons d poſteriori, and Obſervations of the Effects, in order to find out ſome 
ſimple and univerſal Cauſes or Laws; and then by Arguments d priori, or from 
ſuch known and eſtabliſhed Cauſes, to collect particular Effects, in ſuch Caſes 
where we have no Means or Opportunity of making the Experiments. | 

' AnD this is very different from the Method of the Eprcureans and Peripate. 
ticks; the former of which endeavoured to explain the Syſtem of Nature, by Hy. 
potheſes which were only Fictions of their own Mind, and had no Foundation in 


and that of the Nature of Things, nor were of any Uſe in, nor could they be proved by Ex- 


the ancient 


Philo/o- 
phers. 


perimental Philoſophy ; The latter attempted to folve the ſame Phænomena, by 
aſcribing to every Speczes of Things, ſome ſpecifick or occult Qualities, upon which 
the Actions of all Bodies depended, in a Manner wholly unknown to them. And 
if any one aſked whence any particular Effects proceeded, as ſuppoſe, what is the 
Cauſe of Gravitation or Electricity; it was thought a ſufficient Anſwer to fay, 


that it aroſe ſrom the Nature of the Body, or from a particular Quality that lay 


Actions and Properties of corporeal Things: This is to go in a rational Way, and 
is the only one that can give us any true Satisfe tion, and by which we can make 
any real Improvement in explaining the Wiſdom of the Creation. Having pre- 


hid in it, without ſo much as attempting to explain what that Nature and Quality 


was. This is indeed to put Names inſtead of Things, and to amuſe Mankind 


with a Shadow of Knowledge, which leads them into Obſcurity and Error, inſtead 


of Light and Truth: Whereas on the contrary, if from the Phenomena we are able 
to derive ſome few general Laws or, Principles, which are not hidden and occult, 
but manifeſt and obvious Qulities, (though perhaps the Cauſes of ſuch Qualities 


may be wholly unknown;) and from theſe Principles, endeavour to explain the 


miſed this in general, to ſhow what Method we ought to proceed in, and what 


Wherein 
the Evil 
of Imper- 
fection con- 
ſiſis. 


is reaſonable to be expected in Enquiries of this Nature: 

I come now to conſider particularly wherein the Evil of Imperfection conſiſts; 
and That in the following Reſpects. Firſt, with regard to corporeal Things and 
the Laus they are ſubject to: Secondly, with regard to Animal Creatures and the 
Powers they are endued with: And, Thirdly, with regard to Men, and the Fa- 
culties peculiar to Them, Strictly and properly ſpeaking, there can be no ſuch 
Thing as Perfection any where but in God, who is immenſe, eternal, omnipo- 


tent, all-wiſe, and good. All other Beings, of how high a Rank or Station ſo- 


ever, are but dependent and limited Beings : They owe their Original and all that 
they poſſeſs, to the ſupreme Being; who as He gave them it out of his own Will 
and good Pleaſure, ſo He can deprive them of it again when He ſees fit. When- 
ever therefore we ſpeak of Perfection and Imperfection with reſpect to finite and 


created Beings, we mean only in a relative Senſe, compared one with another: | 
So that the Evil of Imperfection is not properly any Evil at all, but the neceſſary 


Conſequence of being finite and dependant, And the Objection holds equally a- 


gainſt all created Beings whatſoever ; it not being poſſible to ſuppoſe any Beings, 


of how high 4 Rank ſoever, but there may be conceived Others {till higher, with 


reſpect to whom they may be more imperfect: So that either there ought to have 
been no created Beings at all, or elſe the Evil of Imperfection will unavoidably fol- 


low. And hence ariſes the different State and Condition of all created Beings. 


God Almighty is infinitely happy in the Exerciſe and Enjoyment of his own un- - 


. ſpeakable Perfections; and we cannot form in our Minds any nobler Idea of Him, 
than that He is continually diſplaying his ſeveral Attributes and Perfections, in 


creating, preſerving, and perfecting, ſuch of the infinite Variety of Beings poſſible 


to be brought into Exiſtence, as He in his own good Pleaſure thinks fit, through- 


out the numberleſs Stages of Duration from everlaſting to everlaſting : all which 


Beings conſtitute that Kingdom over which He reigns in Righteouſneſs, to the 
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univerſal Good of which his all- ſeeing Providence directs every the moſt minute Clarke. 
Particular. The whole of this therefore, muſt be reſolved into the divine Will, WW 
Infinite Underſtanding #nows all the Things that are poſſible to be done, all the 
infinite Variety of Creatures that can be made, what they are capable of and ſub- 

ect to. Omnipotence can do all that can be done, can create any or all, at any 

| > Time and in any Place, of thoſe Variety of Creatures: And infinite Wiſdom can 

judge of the Kind, of the Number, of the Time, Place, Duration, and all other 

* Circumſtances relating to them, With reſpe& to the fupreme Being therefore, 

* we may concerning theſe affirm with Moſes, Gen. i. that behold they are all very 

F good, that is, fitted for thoſe Ends and Purpoſes intended by the Creator. 

Tus, to begin with the inferior Part of the Creation: Let us conſider the Ye In per-. 
Nature of material Things, and the Laus they are capable of. Space is infinite e of” 
and boundleſs, and conſequently can contain Variety of all Kinds of Beings ; Mat- ol Part of 
ter is finite and limited, and there is a greater Quantity of it in ſome Places than „ Crea- 
in others. of the ſame Dimenſions, as is evident from their different Weight: „,? 
Whence it follows that Space is neceſſary, in the ſame Manner as Time or Dura- | 

tion is neceſſary; And the very Suppoſition of its Abſence is a Contradiction: For 

let any one fix in his Mind a particular Part of Space, ſuppoſe a Cubick Foot, 

and then try to imagine its Abſence. This will be a Cubick Foot of Nothing ; 
which is an expreſs Contradiction, becauſe Nothing has no Properties, and conſe- 
quently no Dimenſions. Wherefore there muſt neceſſarily be ſome Subject actually 
exiſting without us, to which theſe Relations belong. But this cannot be affirmed 
of Matter: For as That is actually abſent from ſome Places, ſ it might have been 

| abſent from all; Its Exiſtence therefore is not neceſſary, but depends upon the 
Will of the ſupreme Being. And the ſame may be faid alſo of its Quantity: As 

it does not fill all Space, it might have been more or /e/s; and there can be no . | 

other Reaſon aſſigned for this determinate Meaſure of it, but only the Will of him | 

that created it, determined by that Proportion which beſt ſerved the ſeveral Pur- 

poſes He intended by it. The Exiſtence of only this particular Quantity of Mat- 

ter therefore cannot be called Evil; becauſe it is not at all inconſiſtent with the 
| Notions we have of infinite Power and Wiſdom, to create any of all the poſſible 
Things that are the Objects of ſuch Power and Wiſdom; and becauſe there is no 
Objection againſt this particular Quantity, but what will hold equally againſt any 
bother Quantity. N EE: 

3 AFTER ſuch Creation, the next Thing to be conſidered is the Powers or Qua- The Imper- 
- litzes of ſuch Matter. It is in itſelf merely paſſive, that is, indifferent either as 
to Reſt or Motion: It will continue in either of thoſe States, till it is made to al- N | 
ter them, by receiving Motion in proportion to the Force that impreſſes it, and Ihe f 
by reſiſting as much as it is reſiſted, This Principle ſuppoſes nothing but bare Exi- Matter. 
> PFience; nothing more is required than the preſerving it in Being, and it is a neceſ- 
=> dfary Conſequence, But by this paſſive Principle alone, Bodies could never have 
been put into Motion: Some active Principle was neceſſary in order to begin ſuch 
Motion: And if the Quantity of it varies, or the Determination of it be altered, 
ſuch active Principle is neceſſary in order to effect thoſe Changes. Hence it fol- 
lows, that as Matter is capable of Motion, and there are infinite Degrees of Velo- 
city, and infinitely various Determinations of ſuch Velocity, in every Moment of 
Time and every Point of Space; it muſt be ſubject to have any particular Laws 
impreſfed upon it, according to the Will of Him who governs it; None of which 
Laus can properly be ſtyled Evil, but in their own Nature perfectly #ndiferent, 
*& otherwiſe than as they are Means to attain ſuch a particular End propoſed. 76 
2 So likewiſe when we conſider Matter, not as one uniform Subſtance, whoſe The Imper- 
Parts are neceffarily connected with each other; but as conſiſting of an infinite {1797 of 
Number of Particles, which are all diſtin& Subſtances, and actually ſeparated and 9 
independent of each other; It is manifeſt, that ſuch Particles may be of very dif- %% 
ferent Magnitudes and Shapes ; their Order and Poſition may alſo be as different % 2 
The neceſſary Reſult of which, will be various Compoſitions, ariſing from ſuch 
Textures: Every one of which Compoſitions was originally intended by Him who 
formed it, and conſequently is merely arbitrary, and to be reſolved into his Will. 
Vo I. III. 4 Yy Turks 
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Clarke. THEesE and ſuch like Conſiderations will help us to account for the Appearance 


of the material World; and convince us that thoſe Things which have been 


Hence the thought II or Irregular in it, are ſuch Imperfections only, as are eſſentially in the 


Phænome- 


»a of te Nature of the Things themſelves, and the neceſſary Reſult of thoſe Laws they 


material are ſubject to: As will be evident from a particular View of them. Space is in. 
or are 


| i= cereral finite and boundleſs, capable of receiving numberleſs Syſtems of all poſſible Kinds; 


accounted But whether all ſuch are actually created or no, we know not; Great Varie- 


for. we have reaſon to think. there are, from the Analogy of the fixed Stars to the Sun, 
of which we ſee no End : And they ſhining by their own Light, and being at ſuch 


vaſt Diſtances from each other, ſeem to be Centers about which planetary Bodies 
revolve, whoſe reflected Light is too faint to reach our Eye. About theſe there. 
fore we have little more than Conjecture : But concerning this Syſtem in which 
we bear a Part, we have Means of knowing enough to judge of the Excellency and 
Perfection of it. That determinate Quantity of Space which the heavenly Bodies 
poſſeſs, as alſo That determinate Quantity of Matter of which they are compoſed, 


the Diviſion of it into ſuch a particular Number of Bodies, the placing them at 
ſuch Diſtances, and the impreſſing ſuch Laws of Motion upon them; are origi. 


nally the manifeſt Effect of Choice and not of Necęſity; For that admits of no 
Variation; and in the Nature of the Things themſelves, there can be no Reaſon 

of preferring one to the other. But as the ſupreme Being has an abſolute Right 
to create all Sorts of Creatures, and propoſes ſuch a particular End or Perfection 

in each of them; If every Thing be the moſt conducive poſſible to That, tis ver 
unreaſonable to call it z//, when it is the natural and genuine Effect of thoſe Laws 
which the Things are ſubject to, and the beſt Means poſſible of attaining that par- 

ticular End or Perfection. RDU, Ob hs. 
4ud of ibe T Hus it appears by Obſervation, that there are but fx Planets belonging to this 
/lanetery Sun; againſt which Number there can be no Objection made, but what will affect 
3 any other Number, it being merely indifferent in itſelf: And perhaps in other 
Syſtems there are different Numbers, and ſo there may have been or may yet be 


in his. By Obſervation likewiſe it appears what particular Laws of Motion theſe 
Bodies are ſubjet to; That they not only move about the Sun, but that their 


periodical Times are in a ſeſqui-alterate Proportion of their Diſtances; that is, 
the Squares of their periodical Times are as the Cubes of their Diſtances. This 
Proportion is the neceſſary Reſult of that Law of Gravity, to which the material 
Sytem is at preſent ſubject: Which Law is evidently not eſſential to Matter, but 
originally is the mere Effect of Choice; which poſſibly extends not to other Sy- 


items, and may not for ever be the Rule in this. And there can be no Complaint 


made of it, but would have been made for the fame Reaſon againſt any other, 
So likewiſe if we ſuppoſe any of the Circumſtances of this Syſtem different, the 
Effects will be different likewiſe; and a new Appearance of Things will follow, 
which in a comparative Senſe only may be called better or wor ſe. 


71 Phe. Tuus, to inſtance in one Particular, v/z. our Earth; The moſt natural and 


the Earth's . a . . 7 . — 
12-4 ac- Of which, nothing more is requiſite than one ſingle proportionate Impreſſion, and 


counted for. in this State it would by the mere Laws of Nature continue for ever. But in or- 
der to any compound Motion, as That in every Curve is, it is neceſſary that in 
every Point of Space, and every Moment of Time, a new Direction ſhould be 
given to it, by a continually repeated Impreflion : according to the Force of which, 
compared with the projeCtile Motion and the Direction, will the Kind of the Curve 
be. If the projectile Determination, or Direction of the Tangent, be perpendicu- 
lar to the Diſtance from the Center or the Radius; and the projectile Force be 
ſo balanced by the centripetal Force, as to keep the Body always at the ſame Di- 
{tance from the Center; that is, when the centripetal Force is juſt of that Degree, 
as to draw the Body in every Inſtant of Time as much towards the Center, as 
the projectile Force carries it off; the Body will then deſcribe an exact Circle about 
that Center: But if the Poſtion of the T angent be oblique to the Radius, it will 
move in ſome other Curve, according to the Degree of ſuch Obliquity, and the 


rende of ſimple Motion, is that in a ſtreight Line; to produce any certain invariable Degree 


Velocity given to the projected Body. And hence it is, that the Earth moves 


about 
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about the Sun in an E/lipfis, of which the Sun is the Focus; The neceflary Con- 
ſequence of which is, that the Areas deſcribed, by it are exactly proportioned to the 
' Times ; that the Velocity, with which it moves, is greater in ſome Part of its Or- 


bit than in others, according as the Force with which it tends to the Sun, con- 
ſpires with, or retards the projectile Force. That the Summer Seaſon is by ſeve- 
ral Days longer than the Winter, is owing to the Motion of the Equinoctial Points, 
which in time will coincide with the Apſides of the Earth's Orbit, and then they 
will be equal. | ES, 3 

Tux ſame may be applied to all the other Planets, and the Trregularities of 


'Clarte. 
CVD 


The Phe- 


them will be found to ariſe from this Principle: In order for them to partake of %% 


the Planets 


the Light and Heat of the Sun, it was neceſſary that they ſhould revolve about it, Motions ac- 
at ſuch particular Diſtances, and in ſuch determinate periodical Revolutions, as fr. 


are adjuſted to their reſpective Denſities ; and which upon the whole, is-moſt con- 
ducive to obtain the deſigned End and Effect. It appears by Obſervation, that 
they all deſcribe Ellipſes about the Sun, as the common Focus of all their Orbs; 
the natural and neceſſary Effect of which is, that They likewiſe in the ſame man- 


ner as the Earth, deſcribe Areas exactly proportioned to the Times, and move 


ſwifter when they are nearer the Sun, than when they are farther off; and that 


their Vear, or periodical Revolution, is divided into two unequal Parts, as our's is, 


if their Equinoctial Points have any ſuch Motion as our's have; but if they are 


coincident with their Apſides, the Diyzſion of their Years is then equal: But I don't 


know that Aſtronomers have as yet determined the Poſition of the Equinoctial 
Points of the Planets. All theſe Things ariſe from the ſame Principle, namely, the 
Degree of projectile Force at firſt impreſſed upon them; and the particular Deter- 
mination, or Inclination of the Tangent to the Radius or Diſtance from the Center; 
compared with the Force of Gravitation or Tendency towards ſuch Center. And 
none of Them can be ſtyled Evil or Irregular when conſidered ſingly ; and when 
compared together, they are only relatively ſo; as in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, ſome muſt be more excellent, have more uſeful Properties, and ſerve bet- 
ter Purpoſes than others. There are various Figures in which Bodies are capable 
of moving; and abſtractly conſidered, there can be no Reaſon why one ſhould be 


preferred to another, Thus a Circle, an Ellipſis, a Parabola, &c. are in themſelves . 


_ equally good, though they have different Properties; and it ſeems much more a- 


greeable, that the infinite Wiſdom and Power of the Creator to whom they are all 


alike poſſible, ſhould be diſplayed in making all the Variety that can be; than 
that He ſhould be confined to ſome few Particulars excluſive of the reſt, And this 
is confirmed by Experience in the Works of the Creation. The Planets do all 
actually move about the Sun in Ellipſes, and the Comets in Ellipſes ſo very 
large, that their Curvatures are inſenſibly different from thoſe of Parabolas : And 
there are Inſtances in Nature, where Bodies are moved fo very nearly in Parabolas 
and Hyperbolas, that their Deviation is not perceptible by our Senſes; as in Pro- 
jectiles, and the Aſcent of Fluids. And what other Curves, or different Species of 
theſe, may be applied to other Syſtems, we do not certainly know : But there is 
juſt Ground to think, that there is infinite Variety, becauſe the Degrees of pro- 
jectile Force are infinite; the Determination of it, with reſpect to the Radius is 
infinitely different, according to the Angle it makes; and the Force of Gravita- 
tion may alſo decreaſe in any Proportion of Diſtance : The Reſult of which, will 
be ſo many different Curves, all equally harmonious in their proper Places. Thus 


we ſee the Motion of every one of the heavenly Bodies conſidered ſeparately, is 


exactly regular and uniform about the Sun, preſerved by that ſingle Principle of 
Gravitation, which hinders them more or leſs every Moment from flying off in 


ſtreight Lines: In the ſame Manner as we ſee by Experience, that if two homo- 


geneous Bodies of different Magnitudes be connected together by a Thread or Wire, 
and a Center be found by dividing the Diſtance in reciprocal Proportion to their 
Magnitudes ; when they are once put in Motion, they will for ever revolve about 
that Center, unleſs hindered by ſome external Force. And the ſame Reaſon holds, 
whatever ſort of Matter it be, or how much ſoever we increaſe the Diſtance or 
Quantity of it: So that if this be applied to the Sun and any of the Planets, it ap- 
pears upon Calculation to be the very ſame in Them likewiſe. $75 
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Clarke, HaviNnG thus conſidered the ſeveral Parts of this Syſtem ſingly, and the Laws 
they are governed by; let us now put them together, and examine what is the * 
_ Te ſame Reſult of ſuch a Compoſition. It is evident that the Sun was created to commu. F 3 
Aae, nicate Light and Heat: Each of which decreafing in a certain Proportion, vis, | 
Sen. as the Square of the Diſtances increaſe ; they can be of uſe to other Bodies, to a 
determinate Diſtance only, and in Proportion to their reſpective Denſities: And 1 
hence it is that their Number is limited, and that they extend but to a certain Di- 2 
ſtance. A luminous and hot Body diffuſes its Light and Heat uniformly all round : 1 
The moſt convenient Place for it therefore is the Center; and theſe being Quali- F 2 
ties peculiar to the Sun, it is for this Reaſon made the Center of the planetary Þ _ 
Syſtem ; every Part of which, as it depends upon the Influence of the Sun, ſo it 
is proportioned to it in every reſpect. Theſe two Properties, as they are the moſt 
uſeful, ſo they are the moſt univerſal : For ſome degree of Heat is neceſſary to 
all Kinds of Vegetation and Animal Motion ; no Plants or living Creatures could 
be at all produced or ſubſiſt without it: And without Light, both rational and T 
irrational Creatures would be in utter Confuſion, not knowing which Way to di- 
rect themſelves, but would perpetually interfere with each other. It is neceſſar 1 
therefore that every one of the heavenly Bodies ſhould be adjuſted to the Sun, 
both as to their Denſity, Diſtance, Quantity of Matter, and the like; that they 
may all receive from it the greateſt Benefit they are capable of. And thus upon 
ſtrict Enquiry they appear to be; The Heat, (and Light which is proportionable 
to the Heat,) proceeding from the Sun, is as the Denſity of its Rays; that is, (if 
the Sun be conſidered as a Point, as it may very well be, compared with the whole 
Syſtem, ) tis reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtances : So that were we twice 
as far removed from the Sun as we now are, we ſhould have but a fourth Part of 
the Light and Heat we now enjoy : And were we four times as far, we ſhould have 
but a fixteenth Part ſo much. But it is neceſſary alſo to take in the Denſity of the 
Bodies to be heated; becauſe two Bodies of unequal Denſities, ſuch as Lead and 
Wood, will not be equally heated at the ſame Diſtance. Wherefore ſince all the 
Planets could not revolve about the Sun at the ſame Diſtance, their Denſities muſt 
be, ceteris paribus, greater or leſs at different Diſtances. And thus upon Exami- 
nation we obſerve them to be: Jupiter is more denſe than Saturn, and the Earth 
more denſe than Jupiter; and Mercury probably is much more denſe than any 
of them, (though we have as yet no certain Means of finding out his Denſity:) 
For it appears upon Computation, that were our Earth as far removed from the E 7 
Eg Sun as Saturn, the Water would be all turned into Ice; and were it as near the Sun an 
2 as Mercury, it would boil all away into Vapours. I ſay, this Proportion of tzge _ 
Denſities to the Diſtances, is only cæteris paribus; becauſe this Rule does not hold 
in the ſmaller Bodies, (ſuch as the Moon,) which are more denſe than the larger, 
for another Reaſon *, vi. that the Force of Gravitation upon their ſeveral Super- 
ficies might approach nearer to an Equality. In general therefore the Planets are 
placed at ſuch different Diſtances from the Sun, that each of them might enjoy a 
proportionable Quantity of Light and Heat, according to the Degree of their re- 
ſpective Denſities. The Planet Mercury, which is ſo much nearer to the Sun than 
we, is in a due Proportion ſo much denſer ; and the Planet Saturn, which is fo 
much farther remote, is alſo proportionably rarer, And by this means Light and 
Heat are the moſt uſefully diffuſed throughout the whole Syſtem. Had'it been 
otherwiſe, thoſe who are neareſt the Sun, would have been deſtroyed by exceſſive 
Heat; and thoſe which are moſt remote, by extreme Cold ; whereas They all now 
enjoy a due Temperature ſuited to their reſpective Uſes. | 3 
The parti- AND this naturally leads us to enquire what that Law in particular is, by 
cular Law which the Planets are thus adjuſted, and what the Conſequence of it is: And 


| 3 this can be known only by Obſervation and Experience of Facts. There are in- 


tary Syſtem 3 8 1 . 
is TI d Aqua noſtra, fi Terra locaretur in Orbe Saturni, rigeſceret, fi in Orbe Mercurii in Vapores ftatim abiret. 
ed. Nene. ibid. Fi 4” | 

© Denſiores itaque ſunt Planetæ qui ſunt minores, ceteris paribus. Sic enim vis gravitatis in eorum Superficiebus, 


ad zqualitatem magis accedit. Sed & denſiores ſunt Planetz, czteris paribus, qui ſunt Soli propiores ; ut Jupiter 
Saturno, & Terra Jove. In diverſis utique Diſtantiis a ſole collocandi erant Planetæ, ut quilibet pro gradu Denſi- 
tatis, calore Solis majore vel minore frueretur, Neawe. Princip. Edit. 2. Lib. III. Prop. viii. Corol. 4. 
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numerable Laws in the Nature and Reaſon of T hings, ariſing from different Sup- Clarke. 
Gtions of ſeveral Degrees of Velocity, Centripetal Force and the like, every one WW 
of which are equally the Object of the great Creator's Power: And it can be re- 
ſolved only into his Wiſdom and Will, ( who has the moſt perfect Knowledge of 
his own Deſigns, and what are the moſt direct and proper Means to attain them,) 
which particular one, out of the infinite Variety, ſhall be obſerved in any Syſtem: 
which when it is once determined, whatever is the natural Reſult of hat, ought to be 
eſteemed the moſt perfect and compleat in its Kind; And whatever Defects there 
may ſeem to be, which unavoidably flow from hence, they cannot properly be 
ſtyled Evil in themſelves, but only, comparatively leſs good, and ſuch as cannot be 
prevented or remedied but by changing the Nature of the Things themſelves, and 
giving new Laws to them. Thus that Law of Motion which obtains amongſt 
all the great Bodies throughout this Syſtem, is what Aſtronomers call a /e/qur- 
alterate Proportion of their periodical Times to their Diſtances - that is, the 
Squares of their periodical Times, are as the Cubes of their Diſtances, This Law 
is neceffary under the preſent Circumſtances of the Creation, to preſerve that Order 
and Harmony which is now eſtabliſhed in it : But originally it might have been 
otherwiſe, and it is now wholly owing to that univerſal Principle of Gravitation, 
which in all Bodies is in Proportion to the Quantity of Matter contained in them, 
and decreaſes as the Square of the Diſtance increaſes. 3 3 
Tuis Property is no way eſſential to Matter; becauſe we can conceive Matter z 7.» 
to be abſolutely at reſt, and therefore indifferent to, and capable of all Kinds of might ori- 
Motion and particular Determinations of it; but it appears to be univerſally im- , 
preſſed upon Matter, and to extend itſelf from the greateſt Bodies to the moſt ien 
minute Particles of which they are compoſed. And if we ſuppoſe any Alteration/'97 wr 
here, the whole Frame of Nature is immediately changed. Thus if the Force ß 1 | 
Gravitation in the ſeveral Planets towards the Sun, had been greater or leſs ac ⁊ | 
cording to the ſimple direct Proportion of their Diſtances; they would all have | 
revolved about the Sun, in the ſame Time; ſuppoſing them to revolve either | 
uniformly in Circles, or in Ellipſes, whoſe Center is the Center of the centripetal 
Force: So that their Years would have been of the ſame Length in the neareſt 
Planets, as in the fartheſt off. If the Force of Gravitation, inſtead of decreaſing + +. 
as the Squares of the Diſtance increaſe, (as it does now,) had decreaſed fimply as N 
the Diſtance increaſed, then the periodical Revolutions of them would have been 
greater or leſſer exactly in Proportion to their reſpective Diſtances directly, upon 
the foregoing Suppoſition. Any of theſe Laws might have been originally im- 
preſſed on this Syſtem, or they may actually be ſo on others; and the Reſult 
would have been only different Appearances, and different Effects from what we 
experience now: But abſtractly conſidered, they had been equally good, and, 
with reſpe& to the infinite Creator of all Things, equally the Object of his Wiſ- 
dom and Power. But though upon any Suppoſition of Gravity towards one com- 
mon Center, the Planets might have been made to revolve about that Center in 
Circles, which are the moſt regular of all Curves, or in any other fimilar Figures, 
whoſe Parts are ſimilarly deſcribed about Centers placed in a fimilar Poſition ; 
and the Conſequence would in this reſpect only have been, that their Diſtances 
from the common Center, their periodical Revolutions, and the Velocity with 
which they revolved, would have been very different from what they are now : 
all which may be as convenient for other poſfible Syſtems as the preſent Law is for 
this. But then in ſuch Syſtems, their Planets muſt not gravitate towards each 
other as our's do; for if they ſhould, their regular Motions would immediately 
be diſturbed by ſuch mutual Attraction, and they would quickly be diverted from 
their original Circles into irregular Curves, which in a very ſhort time wquld 
confound the whole Syſtem : Whereas by the preſent Law of Gravitation, the ſe- 
veral Bodies, of which this Syſtem is compoſed, are made to revolve about the 
common Center of Gravity, and. about each other in Ellipſes, very little different 
from Circles; and all the Deviations they are liable to, = their mutually at- 
tracting each other, are ſo very ſmall, that the Effects are only minute Contracti- 
ons, Dilatations, and Inclinations of the ſeveral Orbits, and the Phznomena ariſing 
Vor. III. 2 2 therefrom; 
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before any extraordinary Interpoſition becomes neceſſary, in order to correct the 


Syſtem. I have inſtanced in theſe Proportions ſo particularly, becauſe they are 


abſolutely neceſſary to be known, in order to give us a true Notion of the preſent 
Syſtem of the World; to ſhew the Wiſdom and Contrivance of its excellent Ar. 
chitect, and the Weakneſs and Folly of thoſe who pretend to find Irregularities in it. 


Vi La EE Ry ſingle Circumſtance of the Things now mentioned is evidently the Effet 


the Ehe of Choice, and not of Chance or Neceſſity. As Space is infinite, That Part which 


Choice 


and mt of ComMprehends this Syſtem, might have been much greater or leſs, according to the 
Necefity mere Will of Him who preſcribed it; and as the Quantity and Kind and Diviſon 
or Chance. Of the Matter contained in it, is alſo equally arbitrary, Theſe alſo might have been 

entirely different, according to His good Pleaſure ; and fo likewiſe might the Laws 


of Motion, by which they are every one directed. The whole Compoſition there. 


fore is ſuch, as the great Creator intended it ſhould be ; who propoling a certain 


End by it, adjuſted all the original Forces, ſo as beſt to attain that End: And 
having determined the Time of its Continuance, and the Mutations it ſhould un- 


dergo, ordered the whole Connexion accordingly, What this general End is, tis 


impoſſible for us to find out, or for our narrow Capacities fully to comprehend, 

the Extent. of the whole material World being ſo very great, and the Parts ſo nu- 
merous and ſo ſtrictly connected together. And the ſame may be affirmed of many 

of thoſe Parts, and the ſeveral Uſes and Purpoſes for which they are intended. 

But this hinders not, but that we may find out ſome of theſe particular Uſes, and 
approach nearer and nearer to the general End, by repeated Obſervation and Im- 
provement. Thus by the Analogy there is betwixt the Planets and our Earth, 

* w12. that They alſo are dark Bodies, revolving about the Sun pretty near in the 
Plain of the Ecliptick ; that their Axes are inclined to this Plain ; and that the 
turn about ſuch Axes: It is very natural to collect, that They alſo are inhabited 

by ſeveral Species of Animals, who ſtand in need of Light and Heat, and the like. 

For by this means, they muſt in the Courſe of Things have, like us, a regular 
Succeſſion of Winter and Summer, Day and Night; and mult alſo have different 
Climates. The Comets ſeem to be the moſt extraordinary Appearances in Nature, 

and to have been as yet leaſt accounted for; having been thought very irregular 

and ſubject to no certain Laws: But from later Obſervations and more ſtrict En- 


quiry, even Theſe alſo are found to move in very regular Curves, and to be fitu- 


ated in the beſt Poſition with reſpe& to each other; and to be of conſiderable Ukc. 
They appear to be very numerous; which Conſideration alone is ſufficient to ſug- 
geſt to us, that there muſt be great Occaſion for them in ſuch a Syſtem as this, 


They are a Kind of Planets, being large and denſe Bodies, with very groſs At- 


moſpheres, and are capable of emitting great quantities of Vapours, as appears 
from the Bigneſs and Length of their Tails; And they revolve about the Sun in 
very large Ellipſes, of which the Sun is one of the Focuſes, From all which we 


may collect ſome of their principal Uſes alſo. The Body of the Sun muſt neceſ- 


farily be diminiſhed by that vaſt quantity of Light that is perpetually emitted from 
it, and therefore in Time will decay and ſtand in need of a Supply of freſh Ma- 
terials for Fewel. Theſe may be had from Comets; for by Obſervation we find 


that They ſometimes approach very near the Body of the Sun, and conſequently | 


muſt at laſt fall into it: * For by reaſon of their prodigious Swiftneſs at that time, 
and the Denſity of the Sun's Atmoſphere, their Motion muſt be ſomewhat re- 
ſiſted and retarded ; ſo that they will revolve nearer and nearer, till they run into 
it. This may alſo be promoted by the s Gravitation of other Comets, when they 


are in Aphelio ; . becauſe They move ſloweſt in that Part of their Orbit, and con- 


ſequently will be retarded by ſuch Attraction, and an Alteration be produced in 


the Figure of their Orbs. But before they come to This, there are very good 


| Reaſons to think that they are of great Benefit to the Planets. Experience ſhews 


f Propter ſummam velocitatem in vicinia illa, & denſitatem aliquam atmoſphæræ ſolis, reſiſtentiam non nullam | 


ſentire debuit, & aliquantum retardari, & propius ad ſolem accedere : & ſingulis revolutionibus accedendo ad folem, 
incidet is tandem in corpus ſolis. Newt, Princip. pag. 4.80. TY 


8 Sed & in aphelio, ubi tardiſſime movetur, aliquando per attractionem aliorum cometarum retardari poteſt, & 


\ 
\ 


ſubinde in ſolem incidere. Newer. ibid. = 
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converted into Nouriſhment for all kind of Vegetables, which when they come to 
putrify, are in good meaſure turned into dry Earth; ſo that by this means a great 
part of the Liquid is deſtroyed: All which Defects are probably ſupplied. from the 
Tails of Comets: for Theſe conſiſting chiefly of ſuch Vapours, and ſpreading 


| themſelves to an immenſe . Diſtance through the heavenly Spaces, may fall by 


their own Gravity into the Atmoſpheres of the Planets, and there be condenſed, 
and turned into Water and other Subſtances. To this we may add, that the 
fineſt and moſt ſpirituous Part of our Air, which is the moſt ſubtile and the beſt, 
and is neceſſary to preſerve Life in every Thing; may with good Reaſon, be 
thought to proceed chiefly from the Comets. And from all theſe Things put to- 
gether it is manifeſt why the Comets are not, like the Planets, confined to the 
Zodiac, but cut the Ecliptick at all Angles, and move freely through every Part 


of the Heavens, viz. That when they are at the greateſt Diſtance from the Sun, 


and move moſt ſlowly, they might alſo be at the greateſt Diſtance from each other, 
and fo diſturb one another as little as is poſſible by their mutual Attraction. 
In this reſpect then, there is no other Evil but what the natural Imperfections 


of material Things, and the Qualities they are capable of, ſubje& them to. And nar arif6 
it is as unreaſonable to find fault with the Materials themſelves, or the Diſpoſition are onh na- 


of them, as it is to complain of an Architect, who deſigns to build a Houſe for — Im- 
erection, . 


hundred Vears, That the Materials and Contrivance is ſuch, as will not laſt a thou— 


ſand. What St. Peter ſays of Time with reſpect to the ſupreme Being, that ne 
Day is with the Lord as a thouſand Years, and a thouſand Years as one Day; 2 Pet. iii. 


may equally be affirmed of Extenſion or Motion, and any Powers or Qualities of 4 


created Beings, The largeſt Space that we can conceive, bears no more Propor- 


tion to Immenſity, than any limited Time does to Eternity: and there is no Ve- 
locity ſo ſwift, no Qualities of Matter fo intenſe, but they are capable of being 
ſtill increaſed infinitely, according to the Power and Will of Him who is the ori- 
ginal Author of them. It is evident therefore, that as God is preſent every where, 
as a living, active, intelligent, and free Being, that endureth from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, he muſt propoſe to himſelf ſome End in the Creation, to which all the 


Parts mult be regularly ſubſervient, and endued with ſuch Powers and Qualities as 


are moſt conducive towards the Attainment of it. But what that End is upon 
the Whole, how extenſive the whole Creation is, of what Duration paſt or to. 
come, or what Alterations it has or will undergo, is impoſſible for our ſhallow 
Underſtandings to find out: The utmoſt we can do, is to obſerve the exact Har- 
mony of that Part which is within- our reach, and to judge of the Wiſdom and 


Knowledge of the Creator in general by this particular Inſtance of his Workman- 


ſhip, This is the moſt obvious Way of Reaſoning ; and thus, as St. Paul tells us, 


That which may be known of God is manifeſt unto Men, for He hath ſhewed it unto Rom. i. 


them, God is in his own Nature inviſible ; no Man hath ſeen, nor can fee him ; 
But he may be made known to our Underſtandings, ſo far as they are capable of ap- 


prehending him, by obſerving the Excellency of his Works, and from thence collect- 
ing the Goodneſs of their Author: And thus, the inviſible Things of God from the & 20. 
Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are 


made, even his eternal Power and Godhead. This is very eloquently expreſſed by 
the Royal Prophet: The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the. Pi 


ſheweth Knowledge : There is neither Speech nor Language nor any Voice heard 
amongſt them; yet their Line (viz. Proportion) is gone out through all the Earth, 
and their Sound (viz, Harmony,) to the End of the World, That is, Whoever takes 
a View of the glorious Fabrick of the Heavens, and ſees the Number of the Stars 
placed therein ; cannot but be led immediately to admire the Greatneſs and Power 
of Him who created them: And he who goes ſo far as to examine particularly and 


b Vapores autem qui ex 


- caudis cometarum oriuntur, incidere poſſunt per gravitatem ſuam in atmoſpheras 


planetarum, & ibi condenſari, & converti in aquam & ſpiritus humidos, &c. Neæot. ibid. ; 


Porro ſuſpicor illum, qui aeris * minima eſt, ſed ſubtiliſſima & optima, & ad rerum omnium vitam re- 
quiritur, ex cometis præcipue venire. Neat. ibid. | h | 
with 


us that the Water in the Sea continually decreaſes, and the dry Ground continually Clarke: 
increaſes ; the great Quantity of Vapours which are exhaled from thence, being WWW 


FMAament Pal. xix. 


 Sheweth his Handy-work; Day unto Day uttereth Speech, and Night unto Night '» 2, &. 
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Clarke. with the greateſt Exactneſs into their Motions and Order and the like, will reap 
from thence the moſt defirable Knowledge: For every Day and Night by their re- 4 
gular Succeſſion, beſpeaks as plainly, as inanimate Things can ſpeak, the WiC. SF. 
dom of him who moves them: And their Proportion is ſo exact and univerſal, 1 
ſo plain and manifeſt, that no Nation, Language, or Capacity, can poſſibly in- 
ſome Degree or other eſcape the Obſervation of them. This Harmony and Pro- 
portion was particularly ſpecified by the famous Heathen Philoſopher * Py/hagoras, 
and called the Harmony of the Spheres, ſo often mentioned by ancient Writers. 
7%; Co-. AND had the Epicurean Atheiſts of old, or the forementioned modern Aſtrono- T 
(catim as mer, duly examined theſe Things, they would not have ſo raſhly pronounced con- 1 
TT. cerning the Faultineſs of the Creation; They would have ſeen on the foregoing  Þ © 
tien sf Principles, that what upon their Hypotheſes is ſo irregular and uncertain, is in 1 
bel. Reality moſt uniform and determinate ; and that all their Complaints are founded 1 
upon their Ignorance of the true Syſtem of the World, and the not diſtinguiſhing 1 
betwixt the frue and apparent Motion of the heavenly Bodies. For if the ſeveral 
Planets revolve about the Sun at different Diſtances, and with different Velocities, 
and are illuminated by it; it muſt from thence neceſſarily follow, that to thoſe 
Perſons who inhabit one of the middle ones, as we on the Earth do, the Others 
muſt be ſometimes nearer and ſometimes farther off, and have different Appear- 
ances, according to their reſpective Poſition, Thoſe that are betwixt-us and the 
Sun, muſt have all the Phaſes which the Moon has, according as the enlightened 
Part is turned to or from us; and Thoſe which are more remote, muſt appear 
ſometimes bigger and ſometimes le, muſt ſeem to go forwards in ſome Parts. of 
their Orbs, and to ſtand // or go backwards in other Parts, according to the Dir 
| ference or Equality of their Velocity. All theſe Irregularities are only relative, and MB 
ſuch as could not poſſibly be avoided upon the preſent Conſtitution of Things. And 1 
if we ſuppoſe the original Diſpoſition of them to have been different from what it I 
is now, and other Powers and Qualities impreſſed on them; there would then 
ariſe only different Appearances, and other Kinds of Irregularity : So that the Va- 
riety being infinite, it muſt depend entirely on the Will of the Creator which of 
them ſhall actually exiſt, they being all equally good with reſpect to Him. Es 
Jb-ncethe HAvING thus examined the natural Imperfections which are inherent in the 
 Tregula- greater Bodies of this Syſtem compared with each. other, let us come now to a 
ene particular Examination of the ſeveral Parts of our own Earth and what belongs 
of this to it, fo far as they affect us; That we may ſee whence all thoſe natural Evils 
— ariſe, which both Mankind and all other Creatures are ſubject to. And here it 
wo.ill be more difficult to account for the great Variety of Phænomena; becauſe the 
heavenly Bodies are very large and viſible; their Diſtances ſuch as are eaſy to be 
obſerved; and their Revolutions afford ſufficient Time for taking Notice of them. 
But Theſe are much more complex: They depend upon the particular Conſtitu- 
tion of Parts ſo ſmall, that they are abſolutely inviſible not only to the naked Eye, 

5 but even however aſſiſted by Art: nay ſome are utterly impoſſible to be ſeen at all, 
(ſuch as the Rays of Light, becauſe they are themſelves the Means of ſeeing all Ob- 
jects;) Wherefore it is very hard to find out their different Shapes and Magni- 

tudes, the Poſition they are placed in with reſpect to each other, the original 

Forces impreſſed upon them, and the Laws they are governed by, conſequent 9 

thereon. Vet ſuch Improvements have been lately made in natural Knowledge, as | HF 
are not only ſufficient to convince us in the general, that all ? are exactly pro- 
portioned to each other; but enable us by repeated Experiments, to aſſign the very 
Laus by which they are regulated, ſo that we can determine what the Effect will 
be, and conſequently what would ariſe from any Alteration of them. 

Def aſp SOME of the principal of theſe Laws it will be neceſſary to enquire particularly 

are the Hf into, in order to ſee wherein the Good or Evil, the Perfection or Imperfection of 

1 wenn that Thing or Being conſiſts, which is governed by them. Thus the ſeveral Parts 

| Laws of of the Earth are compacted together in the Form of a Globe, by the Law of Gra- 

Motion. . vitation of all thoſe Parts towards the Center; All Kinds of Plants are generated 


and increaſe by the Law of Vegetation; 179 ſuch as Beaſts and Birds, 


* | k Macrobius, 48. 2. in Som. Scip. 
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NE governed by Inſtinct; And Men, which are the higheſt Order of Beings here, Clarke, 13 


have beſide theſe, the Law of Reaſon to direct their Actions. Theſe are ſo many WW 


diſtin& Principles, accommodated to the Nature of thoſe Beings in which they 
inhere; according to the Kind and Degree of which they are more or leſs perfect; 
and according to the different Compoſition of them, does the one prevail over the 
other: And by diſtinctly conſidering the reſpective Ends or Uſes they naturally 
ſerve, the Imperfections and Abuſes they are neceſſarily liable to, and how much 


the Earth in general, with which we ought to connect the Moon, its near Neigh- 
bour and conſtant Attendant; They are the greateſt Confirmation that can be, 
of the forementioned Law of Gravitation: For by this ſingle Principle every the 
moſt minute Irregularity in them is accounted for. It is obvious to any one who 
conſiders the Moon's Poſition with reſpect to the Sun and Earth, that it muſt be 
very differently affected by them, and its Courſe perpetually interrupted : And its 
Motion is ſtill more complicate, becauſe its Plain is different from that of the 


the one is compenſated by the other, we ſhall be able to form a true Notion of 
Good and Evil, and to ſee from whence each of them ariſe. As to the Body of 


Ecliptick, which it may originally have been coincident with, and by the com- 


mon Law of Gravity, have gradually arrived at the preſent Inclination to it, which 


in proceſs of Time may come to be ſo great as to call for the Manus Emendatrix, 


Yet ſo well known is the Cauſe of its Motion, that though it continually alters 
its Courſe, yet its Place may be exactly determined for any particular Time to 


come, from Tables made in a very exact Manner by the great Pains and Induſtry 


of late Aſtronomers, whoſe numerous and moſt accurate Obſervations can never be 
too much eſteemed. And as the Moon's Motion in its Orb 1s thus exactly ſtated, 
ſo likewiſe the Figure of its Body, and the Situation of it with regard to us, is 


owing to the ſame Cauſe: For as the Force of Gravitation is greater or leſs, in 


the forementioned Proportion to the Diſtance ; it muſt of neceſſity be, that That 


Part of the Moon's Body which is neareſt to the Earth, muſt be more ſtrongly at- 


tracted than that which is fartheſt off: and conſequently if it were a Fluid, or if 


it be not one continued Body, but the Parts diſtin& from each other; the Force 


: by which they would tend to their own Center, and make an exact Globe, is di- 


miniſhed on one Side and increaſed on the other ; ſo that it muſt become oblong, 


and have its longer Axis pointing towards the Earth: And if we ſuppoſe it to re- 

volve about its other Axis, the ſame Face muſt always be turned towards us; for 
itt would not reſt in any other Poſition, but be perpetually librating to and fro, 
till it came to this Situation. So likewiſe with regard to the Earth and its Revo- 


lution about the Sun, nothing more is requiſite to ſolve all the various Prenomena, 


but this ſingle Thing, that the Axis about which it turns every Day, be inclined 


to the Plain of the Ecliptick in an Angle equal to the Complement of the Sun's 
greateſt Declination, and that it keep the ſame Paralleliſm continually, ( that is, 


the perpetual Succeſſion of Day and Night, and the Increaſe and Decreaſe of them ; 
and hence muſt proceed different Seaſons of the Year, Spring and Summer, Au- 
tumn and Winter. To this Cauſe are owing the various Climates of the ſeveral 
Parts of the World, the extreme Heat in ſome, and the exceſſive Coldneſs in others; 
And to this Cauſe likewiſe is owing the unequal Approach and Retyrn of the Sun 
from one Tropick to the other. 8 


move always parallel to an Axis paſſing through the Center of the magnus Orbis, 
and inclined to the Plain of it always with the ſame Angle.) Hence muſt ariſe 


ITuus we have ſeen the Origin of every Irregularity that appears in the greater 7 Pu., 
Bodies of this Syſtem, and may ſay with the wiſe Son of Sirach, that all the £lrities 
Works of the Lord are exceeding good, and whatſoever He commandeth ſhall be ac- 7 1 
compliſhed in due Seaſon, and none may ſay, What is this? Wherefore is that? the God of 
For at Time convenient they ſhall all be ſought out. — All the Works of the Lord be abel. 
are good, and he will give every needful Thing in due Seaſon ;. ſo that a Man can- Ecclel. 
not ſay, This is worſe than that, for in Time they ſhall all be well approved. It is ** 6, 


only our Ignorance or partial Conſideration of the Works of Nature, that makes 
us think we fee great Faults in them: But if we examine more cloſely into them, 


or if we try to mend them, it preſently appears that the Miſtake is in ourſelves. 


= 2 o 
by ©: 
" 1508 


Thus it has been thought, that if the Earth. and Planets moved about the Sun as 
Vor, III. 1 Aa — 
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_ Clarke. a Center, in exact Circles, its Syſtem would be more beautiful and uniform than 
N it is now: But this is a very great Error; for though the Syſtem might be eſteemed 
better in that particular reſpect, yet ſomething much worſe than the preſent ſmal] 
Irregularities would ariſe, vis. that the Syſtem would not be governed by one 

| ſtated certain Law, as it is now; but Forces muſt be continually added or dimi. 
niſhed, in order to effect ſuch an Hypotheſis: For ſuppoſing the Planets did move 
originally in Circles, (as poſſibly they did,) according to the preſent Laws; yet 

ſtill their Velocities muſt have been different, and conſequently they muſt have 

\ overtaken each other; And then the mutual Actions of Comets and Planets upon 
one another muſt neceflarily have altered the Figures of their Orbs, and ry 

thoſe little Irregularities which are ſcarce worth Notice, ! as is obſervable 3 in 

iter and Saturn near their Conjunction. Therefore in the preſent State were 7 is 

the leaſt Inconvenience that the Nature of Things will admit : And That is abun- 

dantly compenſated by the ſuperior Convenience. Thus the Inequality of the 

Earth's Velocity and Diſtance from the Sun, makes no ſenſible Difference from 

what it would be, if it moved in a perfect Circle, as to the Benefit we receive 

from its Light and Heat, Eight Days bear but a ſmall Proportion to half the 

Year, and the Excentricity is but as near ſeventeen to a thouſand, which can pro- 

duce but very little Effect. And the ſame may be applied to all the other Parts 

of the Syſtem: They-ſerve the End for which they were appointed, in the beſt 
manner poſſible upon the whole; and they are all ſo ſtrictly connected, that if we 
= © try to vary or diſturb them, the Conſequence tends to confound all the F Fame of 
| Nature. So that notwithſtanding the Objection of Atheiſts in this particular, we 
| Plal. civ. may affirm with the Royal Pſalmiſt, That God appointed the Moon for Seaſons, 
7 95 and the dun knoweth his going down : That as He has made the heavenly Bodies to 

1 have a mutual Influence upon each other, ſo He has determined the particular 


J am wile, What ſhall J anſwer thee? I will lay my Hand upon. my Mouth. Once 
| have I ſhþ6ken, but I will not anſwer; yea twice, but I will er ep no farther, 
And that this will be the Caſe with relation to the Government of the World in 
Thoſe Particulars which more nearly relate to us, the Evil of which is ſo greatly 
complained of, will appear by the like Examination of them. 
Objection LET us therefore conſider the ſeveral Parts of which our own Earth is compoſed, 
2 and the Manner we are affected by them; that we may ſee whence all thoſe na- 
tural Ewvils ariſe, which both Mankind and other Creatures are ſubject to. Upon 
a particular Enumeration of the Works of the Creation in the firſt Chapter of Ge- 
neſis, they are pronounced very good, and ſuch as are worthy of God to be the 
Author and Framer of; yet there is ſcarce any one of them, but in ſome reſpect 
or other has afforded Matter of Complaint, and been thought by ſome an 4-000 
againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Cteator. * 
7775 re- Tune dividing the Light from the Darkneſs, (V 4.) in the Manner it now 1s, 
Foe = has been objected againſt, as very unequal with reſpect to the ſeveral Parts of the 
Part of it Earth: Likewiſe the gathering together of the Waters unto one Place, that the 
dry Land might appear, which cauſed the Earth and Sea, is alſo attended with 
many Tnconventencies; For ſuch is the Proportion, and Diviſion of them, that the 
Quantity of Water is ſo very great in ſome Parts, as to form large Seas and Lakes, 
and none at all in other Parts; by which means vaſt Tracts of Land become bar- 


which it is rendered' unfit for Drink, and for many other Uſes of freſh Water: 
And, which is {till worſe, tis liable to produce Deluges, by which whole Coun- 
tries are overflowed and deſtroyed. The Air alſo, with which the Earth is ſur- 
rounded, and which is fo abſolutely neceſſary to Life, that no Kind of Animals, 
nor even Plants can be at all preſerved without it; is ſubje& to perpetual Storms 
and Tempeſts, Thunderings and Lightnings ; The Effects of which are often fatal 
to Men and other Creatures: And it is many times ſo infected and corrupt, as to 
h Plagues and Famines, by Which whole Cities and ie are e depopulated 


 1Newt. Pie . XIII. lib. q 


Courſe and Order of them, which they never in the leaſt deviate from. And the 
Job l. 4. Words of Job upon the like Occaſion will well become ſuch Objectors: Behold, 


ren Deſerts. The Quality of the Water is alſo objected againſt, viz. its Saltneſs, by 


and * 
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and made deſolate. The Graſs, Herbs, and Trees, yielding Sced and Fruit after Clare. 
their Kind, (V 12.) have alſo their Objections: Many of them are noxious and = 


oiſonous ; and others of them are ſaid to be a Curſe rather than a Rleſſin : 
(Chap. iii. V 17.) Curſed is the Ground for thy ſake — Thorns and Thiſtles ſhall it 
bring forth unto thee. 5 


AND as the Inani mate Part of the Creation, is thus liable to Diſorder and Irre- 7, u. 
gularity ; The Animate and Rational Part is ſubject to much greater Evils and , 
Inconveniences. The various Kind of Fiſh with which the Seas and Rivers are Par eit. 


filled ; the different Sorts of Birds that fly in the Air; and the Fowls, Beaſts, and 
creeping Things that move on the Surface of the Earth; Theſe are a Prey to each 
other: The weakeſt and moſt defenceleſs are Food for the ſtrongeſt, Who are 
provided with natural Weapons to take and devour them : And many of them 
are hurtful and ſome poiſonous to Mankind. But the greateſt of all Evils are 
_ thoſe that Man is ſubject to. Though He was created in the Image of. God, that 
is, made Lord and Governour of this lower World; yet He was formed out 0 

the Duſt of the Ground, and had the Breath of Life breathed into his Noſtrils, 
whereby he became a living Soul, Chap. ii. 17. This Compoſition renders him 
liable to numberleſs Accidents and Calamities. That Body which is made of Duſt, 
muſt be liable to be reſolved into Duſt again: And there are Variety of Means 
by which this may be effected. And as He becomes living and ſenſible, by the 
Breath of Life, ſo muſt He be obnoxious to Pain, Diſeaſes, and Death: In the 
Sweat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, till. thou return unto the Ground out of 
which thou waſt taken ; Chap. iii. V 19. Theſe are Calamities which Mankind 
are ſubject to, in common with all other animal Creatures; but they are endued 
moreover with Reaſon and Liberty, from which ariſe ſtill greater Evils than any 


of the forementioned ones, vig. all Kinds of Immorality and Wickedneſs, which | 


have brought greater Calamities and Deſolation upon them, than all' the natural 


Cauſes put together; a large Catalogue of which St. Paul gives us in the firſt | 
Chapter of the Romans. This is the Diviſion of the ſeveral Parts of this lower 
World, in the original Formation of it, according to the Days in which they were 


created: And notwithſtanding the forementioned Objections, they are ſingly at the 
Concluſion of every Day's Work pronounced good; and God Jaw that they were 
good. By which muſt be meant, that they are ſuch as are agreeable to the Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs of God to make; That they are as perfect as the Nature of 


Things will allow them to be; And that, whatever Defects or Abuſes they are ſub- 


ject to, are upon the whole ſufficiently compenſated by that general Fitneſs they 


have to obtain the End propoſed by them. This will more plainly appear, by con- 


ſidering the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, and the Inhabitants belonging to them; the 


Materials, of which they are compoſed, and the Laws they are ſubje& to: From 


whence ariſe all thoſe Evils of Imperfection, which I propoſed to account for. By 
Analogy, we might juſtly conclude, from what has been ſhown concerning the 


exact Harmony and regular Moticns of the greater Bodies of this Syſtem, that the 


ſeveral Parts, of which theſe Bodies themſelves are compoſed, are alſo with reſpect 
to each other adjuſted moſt nicely, and made ſubject to ſuch Laws, as are proper 
for the Uſes deſigned by them; And that all their 1rregularities, are only ſeem- 
ingly and comparatively ſuch, and the natural Effects of thoſe Powers anꝙ Qua- 
lities with which they are endued. This is a very natural and eaſy Inference; 

And the modern Improvements in Philoſophy have rendered it not only con- 
jectural, but certain: For by numberleſs Experiments, and a diligent Exami- 
nation of the Nature of Things, they ſeem to have been compoſed in the follow- 
ing Manner. | ' liq Ht ee 


Tnar the great Creator of all Things propoſed certain Ends by every Thing 73. vg. 
that He has made, is evident to the moſt common Obſervation : For no Man can 2 Cunſti. 


really be ſo void of Reaſon, as to think that his Eye was not made to ſee with, or 
his Ear to hear with; or that the Objects of Sight or Hearing are not nicely cal- 
culated to reflect the Rays of Light, and to excite Vibrations in the Air, in a due 
Manner and juſt Proportion, ſo as beſt to attain to thoſe Ends propoſed. And the 
ſame may be affir med of every Particular throughout the whole Creation. Whence 


. Things on 
the Earth, 
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Clarke, it ſeems highly probable, = That God Almighty at the Beginning, created juſt ſuch 
a 2uantity of Matter, as is proportioned to the Space in which it was to move; 


That the Original Particles of this Matter are ſolid, impenetrable, and very laſting ; 


That they are of a particular Figure and Bigneſs, and endued with particular Laws 


of Motion; From the various Texture and Compo/ition of which, ariſe thoſe dif- 
ferent Sorts of Bodies of which this World is conſtituted, The Variety of T be/e 
is infinite, and the poſſible Varieties of them are all equally the Object of infinite 
Power. It belongs therefore to Wiſdom and Knowledge to determine , ſhall 
actually exiſt, and which will beſt ſerve the Ends and Purpoſes of the Creator: 
And to Us they can only be known by Experience and Obſervation : From whence 
we collect, that the original Particles of Matter are perfectly ſolid, without any 
Interſtices or Pores, (which all compound Bodies have, whoſe Parts touch one 
another in but very few Points, and which bear but a ſmall Proportion to that 
Space which they poſſeſs, as appears by their different Denſities; ) the original Par- 


ticles, I ſay, are ſo hard as not to be worn or diminiſhed, and are not capable of 


being broken into ſtill ſmaller Pieces by any Force how great ſoever in Nature; 


becauſe, if we ſuppoſe Theſe to undergo any Alteration, the whole Nature of 


Things, which depends entirely upon them, would immediately be changed, and 


quite different ones ariſe. Thus, if we conceive the Earth or Water, as it now 


The parti- 


culay 


Laws they 


are ſub- ; 


is, to be formed of ſuch Particles as are before deſcribed, and that the Differences 


in thoſe Bodies are. owing wholly to the different Texture and Compoſition of ſuch 
Particles; if Z7heſe be by any Means leſſened or put into new Figures, the Reſult 
muſt unavoidably be another Sort of Earth and Water from what we now behold, 


and ſuch as perhaps does or may exiſt in other Parts of the Univerſe. As to the 
particular Figures and Bigneſs of theſe Particles, it is not poſſible for us to know 
them: They are ſo ſmall that no Improvements of Art can reach to the Diſcovery 


of them: But ſome general Laws which they are ſubject to, we can by Obſerva- 
tion arrive at; and Theſe diſcover to us the wonderful Contrivance of their various 


Compoſitions, and will help us to account for the Irregularities and Imperfections 


which are objected againſt tem. . . 
THe principal of theſe Laws are Gravitation, Cobæſion, and Fermentation: By 


which Words we do not mean to explain the Cauſes, but only to ſignify particular 


Kinds of Motions or Tendencies, whatever Cauſes they are owing to. Thus as 


 Jeaed w. by Gravitation is meant That Tendency which all Bodies have mutually and equally 


towards each other, and is always exactly proportionable to the Quantity of Mat- 


ter contained in them; So by Cobæſion is meant another ſort of * Tendency, (which 


is vaſtly ſtronger than that of Gravity,) whereby the /maller Parts of all ſolid Bodies, 


when they come within a certain Diſtance, or perhaps touch each other in ſome 


Points, are ſtrongly united together ; The particular Manner or Degree of which, 


is very hard to find out; becauſe the Diſtances are ſo very ſmall before they begin 
to act upon each other, that we cannot well aſſign any Proportion that they bear 


to each other. And by Fermentation is meant that contrary Tendency which is 


In the Particles of fluid Bodies to recede and fly off from each other, with certain 


Degrees of Velocity not yet exactly determined; though by its regular Effects, in 
emitting, reflecting, and inflecting the Rays of Light, and in the producing of Air 


and Vapours, it appears that the Cauſe of Theſe muſt be regular and act uniformly 
according to ſome certain Law. Theſe and ſuch like particular Kinds of Motion 


impreſſed on the original Particles of Matter, are the univerſal Laws of Nature, 
by which every Thing is formed, and by which alone the preſent Phznomena can 


m Quibus quidem rebus omnibus bene perſpectis & conſideratis, illud mihi videtur denique ſimillimum veri; uti- 
2 Deum optimum maximum, in principio rerum, Materiam ita formaſſe, ut primigeniæ ejus particulæ, e quibus 
einceps oritura eſſet corporea omnis natura, ſolidæ eſſent, firmæ, duræ, impenetrabiles, & mobiles; iis magnitudin!- 
bus & figuris, iiſque inſuper proprietatibus, eoque numero & quantitate = ratione ſpatii in quo futurum erat ut 
moverentur; quo poſſent ad eos fines, ad quos formatæ fuerant, optime deduci. New. Optices, Edit. 2. p. 409 
n Hanc vocem attractionis ita hic accipi velim, ut in univerſum ſolummodo vim aliquam fignificare intelligatur, 


qua corpora ad ſe mutuo tendant; cuicunque demum cauſz attribuenda fit illa vis Ibid, pag. 3 80. 


9 
. | 


o Qui autem iſtiuſmodi præduræ particulz, adpoſitæ ſolummodo inter ſe, ſeque invicem in perpaucis tantum 
punctis contingentes, cohæreſcere queant; idque tanta vi, quanta experientia novimus, utique, niſi cauſa ſit aliqua 
quæ efficiat ut ex ad ſe invicem attrahantur vel apprimantur, concipi yix poteſt. bid. pag. 36. 

Nam particulz e corporibus excuſſæ per calorem vel fermentationem, ſimulac e ſphæra attractionis corporis ſu 
evaſcrint, recedunt deinceps & ab illo & a ſe invicem magna cum vi; rurſumque accedere fugiunt. Bid. p. 4 
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be explained ; And they are derived from certain Principles really acting upon Clarke. 
them according to the forementioned Rules. For all that ſuch Particles are capable WW 
of in themſelves, is only mere Paſſiveneſs; and therefore the various Degrees and 
Determinations of Motion, muſt be owing to ſome active Cauſe continually exer- 

cifing certain Forces upon them; which Forces are of different Degrees, and ap- 

plied in a different, though always regular and uniform Manner; and therefore ought 

to be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

TR Ax there ſhould be only three or four ſuch univerſal Principles from whence De 
the whole Phænomena of Nature ariſe, and upon which all the Properties and Laws #- 
Actions of corporeal Things depend, can be aſcribed only to the mere Will of him _—_ 
who created them. They might have been more or fewer in Number; they might | 
have been been different in Kind or Degree: For, abſtractedly conſidered, there 
is no End of the Variety, and in infinite Space there is Room for the Exerciſe of 
them all. Thoſe that we experience here, are ſuch as in the general are admirabl 
well ſuited to the Purpoſes for which they are appointed ; and if at any Time they 
fail of attaining them, it is only through ſuch Iniperfection as in the Nature of 
Things they muſt be ſubject to, and which could not be prevented or avoided but 
by changing their original Properties, and then Imperfections of a different Kind 
would have ariſen, which would have been liable to the ſame Objections as the 

reſent ones. „„ 5 

Tuus by the forementioned Principle of Gravitation, all the Parts of the Earth 44 45. 
tend towards the Centre; the natural Conſequence of which is, that the whole Earth H 
is compacted into the Form of a Globe, the lighter Parts giving Way to the heavier 4 e 
till they are all exactly ballanced. And this is the moſt convenient Form, for turning and Uje. 
about its own Axis; that every Part might have its Proportion of the Sun's Light 


and Heat; and this affords alſo a much larger Surface for Inhabitants, and Food 


neceſſary to ſupport them, than if the Earth had been flat and thin, as ſome of the 


> Ancients imagined it was. But this Form muſt neceſſarily be a little altered by the 
= Earth's diurnal Rotation; for thereby the Parts of the Earth about the Equator 
moving ſo much ſwifter than thoſe towards the Poles, muſt by their Endea- 
vour to fly off in ſtreight Lines, diminiſh the Force of Gravity, and conſequently 
> thoſe Parts muſt be higher; and fo * by Experience they are found to be, the Dif- 
ference being about thirty one Miles. And if it was not thus, the Sea would 
= fink at the Poles, and riſe at the Equator and overflow all the Places about it. 


3 By this Force alſo Things are retained upon the Superficies of the Earth, and all 


== nor the Equator, re 


= Kinds of Animals are capable of moving upon it, and all Bodies acquire great Mo- 
tion by falling. 5 


Buy the Principle of Cobefion, which is ſo much ſtronger than that of Gravity, The 4. 


the original Particles of Matter are united together, ſo as by their various Texture 455 Us 

and Compoſition to form thoſe different Sorts of Bodies which we obſerve in Na- i 

ture, the ſeveral Kinds of Solids and Fluids; to enumerate the Particulars of which 

= would be to inſtance in all the Works of the Creation. Some of the Principal we 

XZ ſhall have occaſion to conſider, both as to the End they ſerve, and the Irreoula- 
rities they are capable of; from whence we may judge of the reſt, the kad: | be- 

ing uniform and analogous. So likewiſe by the Principles of Fermentation, Heat 
and Life are preſerved and maintained; the Sun itſelf is nouriſhed and cheriſhed 

| | hereby, which affords ſuch Plenty of Light and Warmth to all the Parts of this 

= Syſtem. All Generation and Vegetation of Plants and Animals is owing to this; 

dhe Juices in the one, and the Blood in the other, is kept in perpetual Heat and Moti- 

on thereby. So that were it not for theſe Principles of Motion, the whole material 

World would quickly become a mere paſſive Lump of uſeleſs Matter; the Earth 

and Planets would be involved in everlaſting Cold and Darkneſs, and all the Spe- 

dies of Creatures in the Univerſe would immediately die. 


1 By the Vibrations of Pendulums ; for the ſame Number of Vibrations of a given Pendulum in thoſe Places which are 
ire longer Time than in thoſe near the Poles ; wherefore the Spaces which heavy Bodies by falling 


= | deſcribe in a given Time by the accelerative Force of Gravitation, are greater as they approach nearer the Poles, and con- 
oe © : 


© ſequently the Force of Gravity is greater in thoſe Places, and for that Reaſon they are nearer the Centre of the Earth. 


Vor, II. ; B bb Having 
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 Havins thus briefly deſcribed the Nature and Effect of the chief of tho 


Laws, by which Things are at preſent regulated; by a particular Application of 
Theſe of them we ſhall be able to anſwer the forementioned Objections againſt the Excel- 


ford An- 
wers to 
the fore- 
mentioned 
Objections. 


Ben. i. 
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qual Di- 
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Land and 
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lency and Perfection of the preſent State of the Creation, and, notwithſtanding 
ſuch ſmall Irregularities, to ſay with the Royal Pſalmiſt, P/al. civ. V 24, &c. 0 
Lord, how manifold are thy Works, in Wiſdom haſt thou made them all. Th; 
Earth is full of thy Riches; ſo is the great and wide Sea, wherein are Things 
creeping innumerable, both ſmall and great Beaſts, For if it appears upon the 
whole, that there is a particular End propoſed by God Almighty in the Creation; 
that the ſeveral Parts of it are endued with ſuch Powers and Qualities as are moſt 
conducive to that End; and that every natural Evil or Trregularity is ſuch only as 
in the Courſe of Things could not be prevented but by deſtroying alſo that Prin- 
ciple from whence every Thing that is good and regular proceeds: If this, I ſay, 
be evident, all ſuch Objections muſt immediately vaniſh, and we may pronounce 
with Moſes, that every Thing which God has made, is very good, though compar. 


tively ſpeaking /ome Things are much more perfect than others. And that this is 


the preſent Caſe, is what I ſhall endeavour to ſhow in the principal Inſtances al- 
ledged ; and give ſuch particular Anſwers, as the modern Improvements in natu— 
ral Knowledge furniſh us with; and I ſhall follow the Order obſerved in this 
Chapter. 

Tr E unequal Diviſion of Day and Night, Light and Darkneſs, and the Uſe 
thercof, have been already conſidered, : | 

Tye next Thing is the Separation of the Water and the Land, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the Globe into two Parts, the one called Earth, and the other Seas. The 


Deſign and End of this is obvious, viz. for the Convenience of thoſe ſeveral Spe- 


cies of Creatures which were to inhabit each of them. The Earth is accommoda- 
ted with every Thing neceſſary to maintain Men and Beaſts, and the Sea with every 
Thing neceſſary to preſerve Fiſhes. The Proportion of zhe/e to each other, i; 
what has been objected againſt; but without the leaſt Foundation of Reaſon or 
Experience r; for it appears from Obſervation, that the Seas are no bigger than iz 
requiſite to preſerve the preſent Conſtitution of the Earth. Water is neceſſary to- 
wards the Support of all Kinds of Plants and Animals: They can neither be pro- 
duced nor preſerved without it, and therefore it ought to be diſtributed to every 
Part of the Earth; as it is accordingly done from the Seas, as a Treaſure and Ma- 
gazine, The Sun, by its Heat, cauſes the Water, which is impregnated with nu- 
tricious Particles, to riſe up into Vapours in ſo great a Quantity, as to form them- 
ſelves into thick Clouds, which being carried about by the Wind, are diſperſed 


and fall down in Rain, which moiſtens the Ground and renders it fruitful. Or. 
elſe theſe Vapours are condenſed by the Cold on the Tops of high Mountains, and 
by that Means produce Fountains, which gather as they run along, till they be- 


come Rivers affording Plenty of Water for all the Uſes of Life. And as there is this 
Reaſon in Nature for ſo great a Quantity, ſo is there alſo as goed a Reaſon for that 
particular Quality of it, its Sa/tne/ſs. Freſh Water muſt be in continual and quick 
Motion to keep it from putrifying and ſtinking ; but the Chanels of the Ocean 
are ſo large, as to render them uncapable of a ſwift Current, ſo that it can have 


no more Motion than 1s given it by the Winds, the Reciprocation of the Tides, . 


and the Revolution of the Earth about its own Axis. But theſe are not ſuffici- 
ent, as appears from hence, that if it be calm but three or four Days, the Water 
in the Ocean corrupts and breeds Animals, which ſtink and infect the Air, To 
compenſate this want of Motion therefore the Water was made Salt, which pro- 
duces the ſame Effect as violent Motion would do, and is ſeparated from it when 


it is exhaled into Vapours. By this fingle Inſtance we ſee what a wrong Judg- | | 


ment Men are apt to make when they view Things in one Light only, or make 
undue Compariſons of them, and thence proceed to find Fault with and con- 


Maria ad conſtitutionem Terrz hujus omnino requiruntur, idque ut ex iis per calorem ſolis vaporis copioſe {at 
excitentur, qui vel in nubes coacti decidant in pluvis, & terram omnem ad procreationem vegetabilium irrigen 
ac nutriant; vel in frigidis montium verticibus condenſati (ut aliqui cum ratione Philoſophantur) decurrant in Fon- 
tes & Flumina. Neavr. Princip. Edit. Sec. p. 473. | N FE 
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demn them. The ſeveral Evils and Inconveniences which ariſe from this parti- Clarke. 
cular Conſtitution of Sea and Land, are ſuch only as are the unavoidable Conſe- WWW 
quences of thoſe Laws by which each of them is governed, and are the feweſt 
f that in the Nature of Things can be, when they are adjuſted in the beſt Manner 
1 poſſible. To take therefore one ſingle Part, and to imagine it might have been 
better in ſome Reſpects than it is, without connecting the whole, and ſeeing what 
Uſes it may beſt ſerve with Regard to Hat, is a very unfair and partial Way of 
arguing. To make the Objection good, it ought to be ſhown, how the original 
Diſpoſition and Order of the Parts could have been better in all Reſpects, to ſerve 
that End which they are manifeſtly intended for. But we are ſo far from bein 
able to do that, that if we try but to alter any of them in Qyantity, Quality or 
Place, we immediately ſee the Abſurdity of it. Thus, had the Quantity of Wa- 
ter in the Sea been 4% than it is, it would not have been ſufficient to afford Rain 
for the whole Earth; for there are at preſent large Tracts of Land, which ſeem 
to be barren and deſolate for want of Moiſture. And were the Quantity much 
greater than it is, probably there would be as great a Part of the Earth rendered 
uſeleſs on the other Hand through the Abundance of it. And the ſame may be 
affirmed of the other Circumſtances of it. It was not intended for Drink, either 
for Men or Animals who live on the Earth, the Rivers being ſufficient for that 
Purpoſe; and it is very proper Drink for thoſe Creatures that live in the Sea; its 
1 Saltneſs therefore is no juſt Objection againſt it, and the Inundations that are 
© cauſed by it, if it be conſidered how ſeldom they happen, what a Complication of 
Cauſes they are owing to; ſuch as the low Situation of ſome particular Countries, 
whoſe Defences are only artificial and weak ; the incidental high Winds, Spring- 
| Tides, Seaſon of the Year, and many other Circumſtances all conſpiring toge- 
ther ; conſidering alſo what Remedies there are in Nature to prevent or provide 
_ againſt them; theſe will not hinder us from thinking, That God has eſtabliſhed 6 
his Decree upon the Sea, and ſet Bars and Doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou Jo 
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1 come, but no further; and here ſhall thy proud Waves be ſtayed. Gar foe: 
1 OF the ſame Kind is the Objection drawn from the Inequality of the Earth's 7h 06- 
Surface, conſiſting of Mountains, Vallies and Plains, every one of which have their 7 * 


5 | W 3 b the Inequa- 
Inconveniences; but much greater would follow, if it were otherwiſe, This Ine- 7 if the 


quality is in itſelf very inconſiderable, though it appears to us very great ; for the d | 
higheft Mountains bear but a very ſmall Proportion to the Earth's Diameter, by gh "mere 
which they ought to be eſtimated. And if we ſuppoſe this Irregularity removed, 
and that the Superficies of the Earth were exactly even and level; the Conſe- 
quence. would be, that the Water which is lighteſt, would diffuſe itſelf every where 
uniformly and cauſe an univerſal Deluge. An Inequality therefore was abſolutely 
neceſſary, to ſeparate the Land from the Water, and to keep the Rivers in perpe- 
tual Motion : Beſides, the great Uſe of Mountains was before hinted, viz. to col- 
lect Vapours and condenſe them into Springs ; for the Tops of very high Moun- 
tains are obſerved to be perpetually involved in Clouds, and to be covered very 
deep with Snow, and to be extreme cold ; all which cauſe that great Number 
of © Springs and Rivulets which are every where found in the Sides of ſuch Moun- 
tains. To which may be added, that the choiceſt Fruits grow on the Sides of 
Mountains, which being oblique are moſt expoſed to the Heat of the Sun; and in 
the Bowels of them are contained the moſt uſeful Minerals. Some of theſe Moun- 
tains are indeed very dangerous and deſtructive, ſuch as the ſeveral burning Moun- 
tains which many Times overſpread the neighbouring Country with Fire and 
Aſhes : The Cauſe of which is to be aſcribed to the forementioned Principle of Fer- 
mentation, and is the natural Reſult of it. And were this removed, a much greater 
Exil would unavoidably follow; for it is obſerved, that thoſe Parts of the Earth 
abound very much with Sulphur, and Salts, and Minerals, all which are abſoluteb 
neceſſary towards the Fertility of the Earth, and to Vegetation and Life in Plants 
and Animals; for theſe, by mixing together, firſt grow warm, as we ſee in Baths; 
and in other Places become extreme hot, and at laſt take Fire; and by their ſudden 
Expanſion in the Caverns of the Earth, either cauſe Earthquakes by tearing it in 


Et nunc ſicca, prius celeberrima fontibus, Ide. Ovid. Metam. Lib. II. y 218. 
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Clarke. Pieces, or elſe force their Way out of one particular Paſſage, and ſo form burn- 
ing Mountains, And this ſeems to be the Original of them, and that Method by 1 
which, in the preſent Courſe of Things, ſuch fermenting Particles are diſſipated t © 
throughout the Air and Earth, in order to produce the Effects deſigned by them. S 
For moſt very high Mountains are obſerved to have Aſhes on or near the Top of 
them; which looks as if they were generated this Way. If therefore we conſider 
of what vaſt and univerſal Uſe the Materials are which ſpring from this Fountain, 
we ſhall be ſo far from thinking them evil, or intended to be miſchievous to Man- 
kind or other Creatures, that on the contrary, ſuch Evil is only partial and acci- 
dental, and the leaſt that in the Nature of the Thing can be; and the Good and 
Benefit on the other Hand, the greateſt and moſt univerſal : In the ſame Manner F 3 
as Heat and Light, are the moſt univerſally beneficial to the World; yet too great x 
a Quantity or Intenſeneſs of either of them, is as miſchievous and deſtructive to SE 1 
all Creatures; notwithſtanding which, it was neceſſary that ſuch a Quantity or In- 
tenſeneſs ſhould be in ſome Places: So theſe fermenting Materials are very uſeful : 1 
And it is as weak an Objection againſt this Uſefulneſs, that where a large Supply 1 
of them is collected together, they muſt by the ſame Principle be liable to exert a 1 
proportionably violent Force, attended with as violent Effects. 
Tie Ob. THE remaining Part of this Objection, relates to barren Heaths and large 
Jeltion Deſarts; ſome of which are uninhabited, and others ſeem by their Sandineſs and 
th, Want of Water, to be utterly uncapable of any Inhabitants, at leaſt of Men. 
and De- Theſe ſeem to ariſe partly from the voluntary Neglect of Men, and partly from 
2 the Imperfection of the preſent State of Things. From the Careleſſneſs o 
5 Men, in neglecting to cultivate and improve them: For it ſeldom happens, even 
in thoſe Places, but that there are different Sorts of Earth, not ſo far diſtant 
from each other, but that by Art and Induſtry, they may be mixed together in 
ſuch a Manner as to become fertile; whereas on the contrary, Men have not only 
neglected to make ſuch Improvement, but by Luxury and Wars, and the like, 
have depopulated whole Countries, and rendered even Zho/e barren and unfruit- 
ful which Nature had made rich and plenteous. That Part which ariſes from 
the Imperfection of the preſent Courſe of Things is, that originally theſe very 
Places, which are now ſo deſolate, might poſſibly be furniſhed with all Manner 
of Plenty, and yet be naturally reduced to their preſent State. For Moiſture is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the producing and increaſing of all Kinds of Vegetables, 
which, upon their Diſſolution, is in great Part converted into dry Earth; (all pu- 
trified Liquors affording ſome Sort of Muddineſs.) Whence it follows, that in this 
whole Globe of Earth, the Moiſture muſt continually decreaſe, and the dry Ground 
increaſe ; and unleſs there be a Supply from ſome other Cauſe, it muſt in Time to- 
tally fail. It is not therefore Matter of Wonder, if from all theſe Cauſes put to- 
gether, upon View of the ſeveral Countries of the World, compared with each other 
and with themſelves at diſtant Times; it appears that one is ſo much more fertile 
and plentiful than another; that that which was once a Garden, ſhould become a 
Wilderneſs; and where formerly a populous and potent Nation dwelt, we now be- 
hold nothing but Sand and Deſart. Theſe are ſuch natural Evils, as the Conſti- 
tution of the Surface of the Earth unavoidably renders it ſubject to. | 
Ohe, AND if we proceed from hence to the Air with which the Earth is incompaſ- 
relating to ſed, we ſhall find, that ths alſo has its Inconveniences and Irregularities. From 
3 hence come Storms and Tempeſts, Thundrings and Lightnings, which often- times 
ddeeſtroy Men and Beaſts, and blaſt the Fruits of the Earth. And from ſome Cor- 
ruption or Infection of 7h:s, ariſe Peſtilences and Famines, by which whole Cities 
and Countries are depopulated and made deſolate. And here alſo we ought to F 
conſider, what is the natural Reſult of the Conſtitution of the Air; how univer- | 3 
ſally beneficial it is; whether ſuch Phenomena do not proceed from ſome parti- | 
cular Circumſtances of it; whether they alſo may not be of ſome Uſe; or whe- | 8 
ther the preventing them would not be of worſe Conſequence; and how much | VB 
of this Inconvenience may be owing to Mens Neglect or Abuſe, The general 
Conſtitution of the Air, (as appears by numberleſs Experiments) is ſuch as ariſes 
from a Property or particular Motion of its Particles, directly contrary to my 
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both to Men and other Animals, and by which the Fruits of the Earth are blaſted; 
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of Gravitation or Cohæſion. For by theſe latter Powers, they have a Tendency Clarke. 
towards each other; but by that Springineſs or Elaſticity with which they are WV 
endued, they have a Tendency to recede from each other, and to expand them- 
{elves into a Space many hundred thouſand Times bigger than they poſſeſſed when 

in the Form of a condenſed Body. This is very evident to Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the Method of working by Algebra, where the negatzve Quantities 

begin as the poſitive ones end; fo here, where the Force of Attraction ceaſes, 

the contrary Force of repelling or receding begins. And it may allo not unfitly be 
illuſtrated by the Motion of the heavenly Bodies about the Sun : For in that Part 

of their Orb in which the projectile Force conſpires with that of Gravitation, 

they tend towards the Sun; and in the other Part where Theſe are contrary to each 

other, they recede from it: And if we ſuppoſe their Orbits changed from Ellipſcs-- 

to Hyperbola's, and the Seat of the Force transferred from the Focus of the Hy- 
perbola into which the Ellipfis is changed, to that of the conjugate Hyperbola, 

the Centripetal will be converted into a Centrifugal Force. In like Manner it 
appears in the ſmall Particles of Matter, that at one Diſtance they act on one another 

by the Law of Gravitation ; at another Diſtance, by the Law of Cohe/ion, (which 

may alſo be called a particular Attraction, when they come to be within each 


others Spheres;) and by that of Repulſion or flying from one another, when by 
Fermentation or Heat ſuch Particles are emitted from ſolid Bodies. Theſe are no 


Hypotheſes or Fictions, invented to ſolve the Phænomena of Nature, but they are 
real Laws of Motion, by which material Bodies are governed; and they are as 
nicely and exactly obſerved in the moſt minute Particles with regard to each 
other, as they are in the greater Bodies of the Univerſe. Theſe Particles com- 
poſe a Syſtem ; and approach to, and recede from each other in regular Curves ; 
as is moſt evident in Experiments of Rays of Light, which arc reflected and in- 
flected by Bodies, and tranſmitted through them, in as uniform Curves as thoſe 
in which the Planets move about the Sun. The ſame may be affirmed alſo of Air 
and Vapours; as is clear from the Manner of the Production of them, viz. by 


Heat and Fermentation: for the Particles are by this Means forced off from Bo- 


dies with great Violence; and conſequently as ſoon as they are beyond the Sphere of 
Activity of the attractive Body, they fly off, both from It, and from each other, 
with a proportionable Velocity. And as all the Irregularities of the greater Bodies 
of the Univerſe were either vin, or optical, or elſe ſuch as were naturally effected 
by thoſe Powers which were originally impreſſed on them, or by the Interpoſition 
of other Badies, which a little diſturbed them; ſo here likewiſe the preſent Irre- 
gularities of the Air ariſe from the ſame Principle, and, ſo far as we have Means 
of coming to the Knowledge of the particular Circumſtances of it, we can ac- 
count for the Event. | Y 

Tus, it is objected againſt our Air, That it is ſubject to frequent Storms and OH,, 
Hurricanes of Wind, to Thundrings, and Lightnings, which are often deſtructive .,., 
and it is many Times ſo infectious and corrupt, as to cauſe Plagues and Famines, 
by which whole Cities and Countries are depopulated and laid waſte. ; 

IN order to account for the Origin of theſe Evils and Calamities, it will be 9% No- 


neceſſary here alſo to enquire into the Nature and Conſtitution of the Air, ſo far . 
„ an. 


as we have Means of coming to the Knowledge of it; that we may be able to 4% Taue 


ſubject to, and how much is to be aſcribed to the Neglect or Careleſneſs, of Men.“ 
That Air is not by any Means to be rendred viſible, is evident from hence; that 
when it is never ſo much condenſed by artificially thruſting a very great quantity 
into a ſmall Space, there appears not the leaſt difference in the Tranſparency. We 
cannot therefore by Sight come to the knowledge of its Laws, as we do of the 


judge of its Powers and Effects, and to ſee how much is owing to the Laws it is!“ Y. 


© Quz tam ingens contractio & expanſio, animo ſane concipi vix poteſt, fi particulæ aeris fingantur elaſticæ & 
ramoſz, vel viminum lentorum intra ſe in circulos intortorum inſtar eſſe, vel ulla alia ratione, niſi ita fi in 
repellentem habent, qua a ſe mutuo fugiant. Newt. Optic. pag. 403. 
4 Nam particulæ e corporibus excuſſæ per calorem vel fermentationem, ſimul ac e ſphæra attractionis corporis 
2 evaſerint recedunt deinceps & ab illo & a ſe invicem magna cum vi, rurſumque accedere fugiunt. New. Optic. 
ag. 402. 
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great and viſible Bodies; but there are numberleſs Experiments by which the gene. 


ral Nature of it is made manifeſt, and which will account for the principal Ef. 


fects of it. The peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Property of Air, is its Elaſticity or 
Springineſs, that Power by which the Parts endeavour to recede from one ang. 
thor, and to expand themſelves all round, ſo as to poſſeſs any given Space; the 
Degree of which is found by the Force that is required to compreſs it, Action and 


Reaction being always equal to each other. This alſo is a certain and poſitiye 


Law, by which theſe minute, and to us inviſible Particles of the Air, are as re. 
gularly governed as the heavenly Bodies themſelves. And by conſidering what the 
Conſequence of ſuch a particular Motion is, we ſhall ſee the vaſt Uſe and Benefit 
of it, and what Imperfections and Diſadvantages it muſt be liable to. Though 


this Springineſs be the peculiar Quality which belongs to it as Air, yet is it aſſo | | 


ſubject to that univerſal Law of Gravitation, which belongs to all material Things 
under every Form and Conſtitution, and 'tis no Way inconſiſtent with it; this 
latter always reſpecting the Center of the Earth, and the other reſpecting only 
the Particles themſelves. And to the Compoſition of theſe two Motions, i 


_ owing that particular Denſity of the Air here near the Surface of the Earth, which 


The parti- 


cular Uſes 


is neceſſary for the Subſiſtence of Men, and all other Animals. Were its Particles 
void of Gravitation, they would immediately fly off, with a Velocity proportiona- 
ble to their Compreſſion, and be entirely diſſipated; and were they void of 
Elaſticity they would ſubſide to the Surface of the- Earth; but the Quantity of the 
Air being exactly adjuſted to this expanding Force, ſo that the incumbent Weight 
might compreſs it to a due Denſity, this renders it fit for all the Purpoſes for 
which it was intended. That this is the general Conſtitution of the Air, 1s con- 
firmed by undeniable Experiments ; which accurately meaſure its particular different 
Denſity, in different Places; and demonſtrate, that about the height of ſeven 


Miles from the Earth, it is four times thinner than upon its Superficies; and at 


the height of thirty-five. Miles, it is above a thouſand times more rare than with 
us. Which plainly diſcovers the particular U/es of this Element. 


Thus, by the ſmallneſs of its Particles and their regular Diſtance from each 


\ 


of this £4. other, the Air is rendred a tranſparent Medium; which it was very neceſſary it 
ment. | 


ſhould be, that Objects might become viſible ; otherwiſe the Faculty of Seeing in 


all Kinds of Animals had been wholly loſt; They would have been in utter 
Darkneſs, and been liable to ruſh continually againſt each other, when they 
moved out of their Places, By the Elaſticity or Springineſs of theſe Particles, 


whereby they endeavour to recede from each other all Ways, the Air is rendred 


the moſt proper Medium for all Creatures to move moſt freely in: For by this 
Means it is not only fuid, that is, will very eaſily yield to any Force, and by 
ſuch yielding, have its Parts freely moved amongſt one another; but by its 
Reaction, the incumbent Weight, (which is very great, ſufficient to compreſs the 
Bodies and Veſſels of all Animals, ſo as no Juices could circulate in them,) is fo 
far taken off, that they can, with little Reſiſtance, move ſwift enough for all the 


Purpoſes of Life. From the ſame Principle ariſes Sound, which is nothing elſe 
but the Effect of different Vibrations of the Air, ſtriking upon the Organs of 


Hearing: Which affords not only the pleaſure of Muſick, but is the great Inſtru- 
ment of conveying Mens Thoughts to each other. To this alſo is owing That 
other Kind of Motion which we call Mind; which is ſo neceſſary towards the 
duly tempering and mixing the Particles interſperſed in the Air; alſo for conve)- 
ing the Clouds from one place to another, and for cooling the Air in the hotic! 
Climates of the Earth. To which we may add its artificial Uſes and Improve. 
ments by Men; as in the Art of Navigation; by which we are acquainted and 
traffick with the moſt diſtant Nations. Alſo the ſeveral Sorts of Mills and the 
like, which diminiſh very much that Labour which muſt otherwiſe come upon 
Men and other Animals. But the principal Uſe of all, is Reſpiration, which b 
abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of Life both Animal and Vegetative; for 
the Particles of Air inſinuate themſelves not only into the Veſſels, but alſo mis 
with the Juices contained in them, in all living Things; whence through it, 
equal preſſure on every ſide, the diſtractile Veſſels are capable of being contracted 
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it was neceſſary to mention particularly, in order to account for thoſe Irregularities !; 


of the Earth, much in the ſame Manner as Water is; for upon their mixing with 
Minerals, a Fermentation is immediately raiſed, which diſſipates them ſo that they 
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and dilated with great Eaſe by the vital Power, ſo as to inſpire and expire a ſuffi- Clarke. 
cient Quantity of Air to carry on the Circulation. That this Air is impregnated WW 


with acid Particles, or abounds with acid Vapours, is evident from Experience: 


The Nature of which Particles, or the Laws they are ſubject to, we judge by the 
Effect. Thus that they are the Cauſe of Fermentation, is evident from hence, 
that ſome Metals, ſuch as Iron and Copper, when they are expoſed in the Air, 
immediately contract a Ruſt ; and that a common Fire is very much increaſed b 

blowing, or mixing a great Quantity of Air with it. From whence it follows, 
that theſe Particles muſt be pretty groſs, and endued with a very ſtrong attractive 
Force, when they come near one another ; by which Force, when they ruſh toge- 


ther in any Fluid, they agitate the Parts of it, which cauſes Heat ; or ſeparate 


them with great Violence from each other, in which conſiſts Fermentation, And 
thus the Pulſe of the Heart, and the Circulation of Juices, is preſerved by Reſpi- 
ration; for, upon dilating the Lungs, a great Quantity of Air is received in, which 
carries along with it thoſe nitrous acid Particles with which it abounds; which 
being thus conveyed into the ſmall diſtended Veſſels, mix with the Fluids con- 
tained in them, and, by fermenting there, cauſe ſuch a gentle Heat and Motion as 
is neceſſary to preſerve Life. 


THESE are the principal Laws by which this Medium is governed ; which e 
h of its bein 
which by this Means it muſt be continually liable to, and which, compared with his * 


the general U/zfulneſs of it, will be found to be no juſt Objection againſt it. That 7% 
« the Air is ſupplied with nitrous and ſulphureous Particles from the internal Parts 
of the Earth, is evident, if we conſider what a vaſt Quantity of them is contained 
in its Bowels; which diſcover themſelves in the ſeveral burning Mountains, in hot 
and ſuffocating Exhalations, ſome of which are eaſily inflamable, and alſo in 
hot Fountains and the like. Theſe Caverns are the Magazines of ſuch Particles, 
as the Sea is of the Water; and they are conveyed from them all over the Surface 


are exhaled along with the watry Vapours, and driven by the Wind from one 

Place to another, till the whole Atmoſphere is impregnated with them. And as in 

the Inſtance of the Sea, ſo great a Quantity of Water, which yet is abſolutely 
neceſſary to furniſh the Earth with Rain and Rivers, muſt ſometimes be ſubject, 

by the Laws of it, to overflow its Banks, and ſo cauſe Inundations and Deluges, 

by which particular Countries are injured ; ſo here alſo, under ſome Circumſtances, 

theſe Fermentations, which in the general are no more than is requiſite to fill the 

Air ſufficiently for the Purpoſes of Life, muſt cauſe great Miſchief in certain Places. 
Tuus the internal Parts of the Earth being the only proper Place for containing n Os. 
ſo large a Store of Sulphur and Nitre and Minerals as is required for ſo many thou- j-4wr: 
ſand Years as this Earth in its preſent State has continued, and may yet continue; 9s, 
it muſt neceſſarily be, that when this Fermentation is made in ſuch ſubterraneous Fa, 
Caverns as are not wide enough for the Particles to expand themſelves in, or have 74 Kc. 
no open Paſſage to ruſh out at, they will, by the forementioned Law, ſhake the 1 88 
Earth to a conſiderable Diſtance, tear thoſe Caverns to Pieces, and, according to 

the Depth of ſuch Caverns or Quantity of Materials contained in them, remove 

large Pieces of the Surface of the Earth from one Place to another; in the ſame 
Manner, though to a much higher Degree, than artificial Exploſions made un- 

der- ground; the Effect of which is very ſenſible to a great Diſtance. If it hap- 

pens that theſe Fermentations are in Places under the Sea, the Water mixing with 

theſe Materials increaſes their Force, and is thereby thrown back with great Vio- 

lence; ſo as to ſeem to riſe up into the Clouds and fall down again, ſometimes 

in very large Drops, and ſometimes in whole Spouts, which are ſufficient to drown 

all that is near them. If the Fermentation be not ſo violent, but ſuch only as raiſe 


* Si eodem tempore conſideremus quam multum fit Sulphuris intra Terram, & quam calidz ſint partes interiores 
Terre ; Fonteſque fervidos contemplemur, Monteſque ardentes, Mephiteſque ſubter Terram ſubitaneas, & Vapores 
inflammabiles, Coruſcationes Metallicas, Terrz motus, Exhalationes æſtuoſas & ſuffocantes, Ventorum turbines, 


8 Aquæ marinæ in Czlum uſque elatos & contortos Vortices ; utique intelligere poterimus &c. MNeave. 
ic. p. 384. | 9 FT 
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large Vapours or Steams, which can find their Way through ſmall occult Paſſages 


of the Earth; theſe near its Surface, by their continual Expirations are at firſt the 


there were a much greater Quantity, the contrary Effect would happen; the Earth 


Cauſe of gentle Winds ; and theſe afterwards by their continual Increaſe become 
perhaps Storms and Whirlwinds and Tempeſts, which many Times deſtroy the 
Fruits, tear up the Trees, and overthrow the Houſes: But if they be till more 
gentle, there being always ſome ſulphureous Exhalations, eſpecially if the Earth 
be dry, they then aſcend along with the lighter Vapours into the upper Region 
of the Air, where, when a large Quantity of them is gathered together, they Fer- 
ment with the acid Nitre, and taking Fire, and exploding, cauſe Thunder and 
Lightning and other Meteors. This, as far as can be gathered from Experience 
and Obſervation of the Works of Nature, is the Origin and Cauſe of thoſe Imper- 
fections and Evils which the preſent Conſtitution of the Air, and the Laws of Mo- 
tion obſerved by thoſe Particles mixed with it, unavoidably ſubject it to. They 
are the natural and genuine Effects of the Regulation it is under; and without al- 
tering the primary Laws of it, (that is, making it ſomething elſe than what it is, 
or changing it into another Form ; the Reſult of which, would be only to render 
it liable to Evils of another Kind, againſt which the ſame Objections would equal- 
ly lye;) or in a ſupernatural Manner hindering it from producing ſuch Effects, it 
is impoſſible to prevent them. And if we add to this, that theſe Evils are the 
feweſt that in the Nature of Things could be, without hindering a much greater 
good; that they are in the moſt convenient Parts, and the moſt guarded againſt do- 
ing Miſchief, that could be; and that there are alſo good Uſes to be made of them; 
we ſhall have no Reaſon to complain of, or find fault with them. Were the 
Quantity of Sulphur and Nitre much diminiſhed, there would not be ſufficient to 
fill the Region of the Air for the Purpoſes of Vegetation and Life ; but the Ground 
would grow barren, and the Plants and Animals would waſte and die: And if 


would be too fat, the Plants would grow too groſs, and the Animals would be ſuf- 
focated and choaked. The Temperature is therefore as exact as it could be, 
all Circumſtances conſidered ; and the ſmall Inconveniences are nothing, compared 
with the general Good, Thoſe Vapours which cauſe Thunder and Lightning, are 
by their Levity conveyed to the higheſt and moſt remote Parts of the Atſmoſphere; 
where, their Exploſion being capable of any Direction, it feldom comes perpen- 
dicular on the Earth, and more ſeldom reaches it, by Reaton of the greater Den- 
ſity of the Air near its Surface: And were theſe Vapours not to be diſcharged in 
this Manner, the Air would be ſo filled with them, as to be more pernicious to 
Men and all other Creatures: They are therefore of very great U/e towards purg- 
ing and purifying the Air from noxious Steams and Exhalations, and the like, 
The ſame may be faid alſo of Storms and Hurricanes of Wind: The Caſe of the 
Air, is much the ſame as that of the Sea; if the Water ſtagnates but a few Days, 
it corrupts and ſtinks: So likewiſe if the Air ſtagnates, it corrupts and becomes 
unwholeſome, in a ſhort Time; ſo that it was neceſſary there ſhould be Storms 
of Wind to agitate its Particles, and to give them a due Mixture. So likewiſe 
concerning Vulcano's and the like; they are of Uſe to generate Mountains and 
Iſlands, and to enrich the Countries round about them; for we obſerve them to 
be generally in the moſt fertile Places, the Materials with which they abound be- 
ing proper for this Purpoſe. Thus we ſee that theſe Imperfections and Evils, 
which this Part of the Creation is by the general Laws of Nature ſubject to, is by 


no Means inconſiſtent with what Meſes pronounces concerning all the Parts of it; 


That behold they are very good. And therefore in Scripture theſe very Things are 
often in particular mentioned, not as unworthy of the Perfections of God; but as 


Manifeſtations of his Glory and Excellency ; according to that of the Royal Pſalmiſt, 


Whatſever the Lord pleaſed, that did he in Heaven and in the Earth, in the 
Seas and all deep Places. He cauſeth the Vapours to aſcend from the Ends of the 
Earth; He maketh Lightnings for the Rain; He bringeth the Wind out of his 
Treaſuries, (Pf. cxxxv.6,7.) Therefore praiſe the Lord, for the Lord is good: Sing 


Praiſes unto his Name, for it is pleaſant, V 3. And again, (Pſ. xxix. 3, 4.) I 7s 


the Lord that commandeth the Waters ; it is the glorious God that maketh the 
Thunder; 
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Thunder ; it is the Lord that ruleth the Sea, the Voice of the Lord is mighty in Clarke. 
Operation, the Voice of the Lord is a glorious Voice. 58 8 | | 

Tu remaining Part of the Objection is, that this Air is many Times ſo cor- 5,, 9. 
rupted and infectious, as to cauſe Plagues and Famines, by which whole Coun- Jedi, 
tries have in great Meaſure been depopulated and deſtroyed. The/e may be partly 3 
aſcribed to the natural Imperfections of Things, and partly to the voluntary Neg- and Fa. 
lect of Men, It was before obſerved, that a due Temperature of the Air is ne- * . 
ceſſary to the Vegetation of Plants and Reſpiration of Animals; whence it follows,“ 
that if this Temperature be diſturbed any Way, ſome proportionable Inconveni- 
ence muſt ariſe, If the Air abounds with too many nitrous and ſulphureous Par- 
ticles, the Conſequence is, that the Fermentation will be alſo too great, ſo as to 
accelerate the Juices and diſtend the Veſſels more than is proper for the Nouriſh- 
ment either of Plants or Animals; or if it be ſtill more violent, it may break them 
in Pieces: Or, on the other Hand, the Air may want a ſufficient Quantity of 
ſuch Particles, and then the Fermentation may not be great enough to promote a 
due Circulation of thoſe Juices; but the Motion may grow languid, or at laſt the 


Juices may quite ſtagnate. In either of which Caſes, Diſeaſes and Death will un- 


 avoidably follow. And theſe Evils come to paſs naturally, according to the fore- 


mentioned Laws: For at the firſt Eruption of ſuch Vapours, the adjacent Places 
muſt needs be too plentifully ſtored with them, ſo as by their exceſſive Heat and 
Intenſeneſs to deſtroy the Products of the Earth; and afterwards by continually de- 
creaſing, and in the End being wholly ſpent, the very ſame Places may become 


| barren and deſolate. But this may be aſcribed likewiſe in ſome Meaſure to the 


voluntary Neglect of Men: The Earth being created principally for the Habita- 
tion of Man, there is a very ſtrict Connexion and Proportion betwixt them, in 
order to render the Earth the moſt uſeful and ſerviceable : And an Exceſs on either 
Hand, v/z. when there is too many or too few Inhabitants, may produce the Ef- 
fects here complained of, In barren and deſert Countries, where the Ground is 
uncultivated, and the Waters permitted to ſtagnate, and where very large Woods 


which the Wind cannot penetrate, make the Air to ſtagnate alſo ; the Earth ſends 


forth noxious Steams and corrupted Vapours, which being carried along by the 


Wind, infect the neighbouring Nations. And in very populous and cloſe-built Ci- 


ties, the contrary Effect is produced, for want of a due Circulation of Air, and 


for want of its being proportionably impregnated with fermenting Particles, 


Whence it is obſerved that ſuch Diſtempers are for the moſt Part generated, in one 
or other of . theſe extremely different Places. Theſe are the principal Cauſes of the 
forementioned Evils, which this Medium of the Air is ſubje& to; and from the 
Compoſition and Variety of them ariſe different Sorts and Degrees which muſt be 
accounted for by particular Obſervation and Experience ; it being impoſſible for 
us otherwiſe to find out the Ingredients of which ſuch Mixtures are compounded, 
the Caſes being almoſt infinite. But the Uniformity we every where ſee in Na- 
ture, is a ſufficient Reaſon to aſcribe the ſame Kind of Effects to the fame general 


Cauſe. 


H av1NG thus conſidered the Nature and Effects of the Air, I come now to the Oh⁰νν⅜ 
next Part of the Creation, according to the Diviſion of Moſes, (Gen. 1.) viz. the ee 
Herbs and Plants with which the Surface of the Earth abounds; of theſe it is ſaid, 8 
(y 12.) That the Earth brought forth Graſs and Herb yielding Seed after his Kind, confudered. 
and the Tree yielding Fruit, whoſe Seed was in itſelf after his Kind; and God ſaw 
that it was good, To which it is objected, that many of 7he/e are noxious and 
Poi ſonous to Men and other. Creatures, and others of them are ſaid to be a Curſe 
rather than a Bleſſing, (Ch. iii. Y 17.) Curſed is the Ground for thy ſake ; — Thorns 
and Thiſtles ſhall it bring forth unto thee. That the principal of zheſe, ſuch as the 
different Sorts of Corn and other Grain, were chiefly deſigned for the Uſe and Be- 
nefit of Men, is evident in that they are the moſt agreeable Food for them : But 
as the All-wiſe Creator thought fit to make Variety of other inferior Creatures, 
it was neceſſary that they alſo ſhould be ſupplied with ſuch Kind of Suſtenance as 
was proper for them. Wherefore, as the Royal Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, He cauſeth yo... 
the Graſs to grow for the Cattle, and Herb for the Service of Men, that he may 14. 
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bring forth Food out of the Earth, and Wine that maketh glad the Heart of Man, 
and Oyl to make his Face to ſhine, and Bread which flrengtheneth Man's Hear; 
The natural Conſequence of which is, that as every Species of Creatures has itz 
proper Food, is endued with peculiar Degrees of Sight, or Taſte, or Smell, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh it from all others; as they have their Mouths and Teeth frameq 
ſo as moſt eaſily to take the Food and render it fit for the Stomach, and ſuch Juice; 
in the Stomach as will beſt digeſt it into Nouriſhment ; it muſt, I ſay, from hence 
follow in the Courſe of Things, that any Defe& or Miſapplication, or Superabun. 
dance of Fheſe, mult be injurious or noxious, whenever it happens which yet caſt 
no reflexion upon the general Good, And hence it is, that what is Food and 
preſerves Life in one Animal, may be Poiſon and Death to another; becauſe its 
Stomach may not be at all able to digeſt it; or it may do it in ſuch a Manner, a8 
to cauſe a Fermentation too ſtrong or too weak for the Veſſels in which the Juices 
are contained ; the ſeveral Degrees, or different Varieties of which, cauſe greater 
or leſs Diſorders and Irregularities. There is no Fault or Defect in the Things 
themſelves ; they are the moſt uſeful that they were capable of being made ; and 
tis merely the Names we give to them, on the Account of thoſe diſagreeable Ef. 
fects they produce when out of their natural State, that makes them ſeem to be 
evil, when the contrary ought to be affirmed of them, and often is ſo in another 
View. Thus the fame Plant which in ſome Reſpects, and under ſome Circum— 
ſtances is ſtyled Foiſonous, is in other Reſpects and under other Circumſtances very 
excellent and uſeful : It is perhaps a Remedy for many Diſtempers, or, according 
as the Body 1s diſpoſed, perhaps a proper Diet, Before we peremptorily pronounce 
concerning the Good or Evil of ſuch Products of the Earth, we ought to find what 
are the Ends and Ules of them ; for till this be done, we cannot truly determine 
about them. Now 1n thoſe that we do know, they appear ſufficiently to anſwer 


the Deſign of the great Creator, and are therefore good. And as the other may 


do ſo too, for ought we know ; nay, from the Analogy of Things and their proceed- 
ing from the ſame Original, they cannot but do ſo; they are not only, not Evil, 


but Good likewiſe, And what is ſaid of the Ground's being curſed, and bringing 


forth Thorns and Thiſtles, is no Objection againſt this general Truth: For thoſe 


Words ſeem only to be comparatively ſpoken ; and relate to the Garden of Eden, 


out of which our firſt Parents were removed for their Tranſgreſſion, and on whoſe 


Account that pleaſant Place was levelled with the common Earth, and brought 


forth Thorns and Thiſtles, inſtead of thoſe choice Fruits it was repleniſhed with 


before; and therefore with regard to them it is ſaid to be cur/ed, that is, /efs ble, 


/ed ; for Thorns and Thiſtles have their Uſes in bringing forth Food for Birds 


and the like. And in this comparative Senſe bling and curfing, loving-and hating 


The gene- 
ral Appli- 
cation of 
the forego- 
ing Parti- 


cu lars. 


are frequently uſed in Scripture. 

TH vs we have gone through the inanimate Part of the Creation, and have di- 
ſtinctly conſidered the principal Inſtances which have been thought moſt liable to 
Objection ; and have given ſuch Anſwers to them as the Nature of the Things at- 
forded. It is impoſſible to take in every Particular, under all its Variety of Cir- 
cumſtances, becauſe they are innumerable ; but as the ſame Reaſon holds for 
all, it 1s eaſy to apply the general Rule. That every Thing which exiſts, was 


created for ſome End and Purpsſe ; that it is regulated by ſome Law, or endued 


with ſome Faculty in its own Nature moſt proper and conducive to attain that 
particular End and Purpoſe ; this we come to the Knowledge of, by Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, and by an Induction of Particulars : For this is the only 
Way we can arrive at any Knowledge of this Kind, viz, to make Obſer- 
vation in all the Inſtances where we have Means of doing it, and, where the 
Analogy is the ſame, to apply it to thoſe Things that we cannot come at; and 
then by abſtracting, form a general Rule @ priori, from which we may ſafely 
argue afterwards, Thus, that all Bodies gravitate towards each other, we find 
by Experience, in all Inſtances that we have had any Opportunity of trying ; from 
whence we make no Scruple to affirm, that if any different Sorts of Bodies 
which we had never ſeen, were brought from other Countries or out of the Bowels 
of the Earth; I fay, we ſhould not ſcruple to affirm, that Theſe alſo were heavy 
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the Cauſe and Origin of EVI I. 195 
in Proportion to the Quantity of Matter contained in them: And fo we may pro- Clarke. 
ceed till we have made it a general Law of Nature; after Which we may argue WWW 
a priori, and venture to determine what particular Effects will be produced by a 
Syſtem of Bodies acting upon one another in this Manner. So likewiſe, that 
thoſe Things which we are more immediately converſant with, and have Oppor- 
tunities of knowing the Circumſtances and Condition of, have their peculiar Ends 
and Uſes; is too obvious to be doubted by any ſerious Perſon, As, that the Eye 
was made to ſee with, and the Ear to hear with; that Corn was made to grow 
for the Service of Man in furniſhing him with Bread the Staff of Life, and Graſs 
in the ſame manner for Food for the Cattle: That orher Things which at firſt 
were thought to be wholly uſeleſs, have by Experience been found, upon re- 
moving them out of their Places, to be very neceſſary; and thoſe with which they 
were inviſibly connected, to ſuffer by it; and others which were thought really in- 
jurious, have upon more ſtrict Obſervation and Inquiry, been found to be ver 
beneficial and ſerviceable; as Seas, Mountains, Vulcanoes and the like, We 
may reaſonably from hence conclude alſo, that every Thing has its proper Uſe, 
and is therefore good in the Place originally intended for it. Wherefore ſince 
we can find no Inſtance to the contrary, in thoſe Things that we have Means 
of coming to the Knowledge of, which appear to be the 5% that it is poſſible 
for us to conceive, in their ſeveral Degrees and Orders ; and fince, where we 
have not ſuch Opportunities of Knowledge, we may juſtly inter the ſame, becaule 
the whole Syſtem of Nature is uniform, and the further we inquire into it, the 
Beauty and Order of it appears more and more; this ought to be ſatisfactory, un- 
leſs it could be made appear that any Part of the Creation is in every reſpect »/e- 
leſs ; which it is impoſſible to do, becauſe we cannot tell all the Ways that it ma 
be applied, and ſuch Ignorance is no Argument againſt the Excellency of the Thing. 
And this is the only Way we can have of judging of the Works of the Creation, 
which are ſo numerous, have ſo ftri&t a Connection with each other, and are ca- 
pable of ſo much Variation. And as we have juſt Reaſon to think, that every 

even the moſt minute Thing in the Creation, was made for ſome End or U/e, 
though very different in Degree, which renders them better or worſe relatively, 
but upon the whole, and in their proper Places, they are all equa/ly good; fo is 
it likewiſe evident that they are ſubject to ſuch Laws, or endued with ſuch 
Powers and Properties, as are moſt conducive to attain thoſe Ends. This is de- 
monſtrable, not only of the greater Bodies of the Univerſe, but alſo of Thoſe 
which ſeem to us the moſt inconſiderable: The meaneſt Weed that grows in the 
moſt barren Field, if viewed in a Microſcope, affords ſufficient Matter of Admi- 

ration; to ſee the Texture of its ſmalleſt Particles, and the nice Adjuſtment of 
all its Fibres and Veſſels, in order to bring it to a State of Maturity. And the fame 
may be athrmed of the leaſt Grain of Sand; and of the ſtill ſmaller Particles of 
Matter, which are to us utterly inviſible; as is evident from the Effects. The 
difterent Rays of Light, could not excite in us different Colours ; nor the diffe- 
rent Vibrations of Air, raiſe in us as different Sounds, in the moſt exact Propor- 
tion; if the component Particles of the Bodies from whence they proceed, and the 
Medium through which they paſs, and the Organ of Senſation which receives 
them, were not all regulated and connected, in the moſt exact Manner poflible. 

So that what our Saviour ſays in this Caſe, is literally true, That God cloaths the Luke i. 

. Graſs of the Field; that a Bird falls not to the Ground without him; and that? 
the very Hairs of our Head are all numbred; that is, they are all of them under 
the Direction of him who governs them by the wiſeſt and beſt Laws which the 
Nature of the Things are capable of. And this leads us to the Cauſe and Ori- 

in of all thoſe natural Evils which have been before mentioned, viz. that Things 
are not under an unavoidable Neceſſity, but are directed by certain Laws; the na- 

_ tural Conſequence of which is, that as different Sorts of Bodies are ſubject to dif- 
ferent Laws, are endued with different Powers and Qualities, ſome of which are 
much ſuperior to and ſtronger than others; ſo they muſt ſometimes interfere with 
each other, and produce many 1rregularities, which are the natural Effects of 
ſuch different Compoſitions, Were all Things under a fatal Neceſſity, and unal- 
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Clarke. terably determined in their Courſe ; there would then be no ſuch Thing as Good 
or Evil, Perfection or Imperfection: But the infinite Variety we obſerve in the 


Univerſe, is a Demonſtration againſt ſuch Necęſſity; which vaniſhes upon the ver 

Suppoſition ofany Change or Alteration. But every Thing being ſubject to different 
Laws or Rules; this is the Foundation of all thoſe Inconveniencies complained of: 
And this was not poſſible in the Nature of Things to be prevented: There could 
have been no Degrees or Ranks of Creatures; there could have been no Order 
or Harmony in the World, without ſuch Differences. The whole therefore is re- 
duced to this, either that there muſt be no created Beings at all, or they muſt be 
liable to ſome Evils or other of this Kind. Let the Suppoſition be what it will, 
it amounts to the ſame. Whatever is created, is nite, and therefore if compared 
with any other created Thing of a different Kind, is relatively better or worſe; and 
if they have any Connexion with each other, they cannot but produce Changes and 
Alterations, which are what we call Good or Evil. All that is reaſonably to be 
expected, or agreeable to the Notions we have of Wiſdom, 1s, that there ſhould be 
Variety in the Works of the Creation; that every Part ſhould be as perfect as it 
can be in its Place ; that they ſhould all be ſubſervient to one another, and pro- 


mote the Good of the whole, And if the unavoidable Conſequence of this be, that 


ſome ſmall Defects and ſeeming Irregularities will ariſe, 7heſe when compared with 


t c general Uſe, will be found ſcarce worth taking Notice of. This is evidently 


the Caſe in all the foregoing Inſtances : They are ſuch only as are the natural Re- 
ſult of being governed by particular ſtated Laws, which in themſelves are origi- 
nally perfectly indifferent, and are accommodated to ſerve the Buſineſs of this Syſtem 
in the beſt Manner poſſible. And to ſuppoſe the entire Abſence of ſuch Evils or 


lImperfections, is wholly inconſiſtent with the Notion of any created Beings at all, 


is introducing Fate or Neceſſity, is to ſuppoſe the ſame Cauſe ſometimes produ- 
cing its genuine Effects, and ſometimes not, without any Thing to hinder it; or 
elſe to imagine the uniform Laws of the Creation ſhould be perpetually altered or 
ſuſpended without any ſufficient Reaſon. It is much more agreeable to the No- 
tions we have of Wiſdom in general, and to what we know of the preſent Cir- 


cumſtances of the Creation from Obſervation and Fact; to think, that every the 


moſt minute Part of the Univerſe is governed by a certain Law which tends to the 
Good of the whole, and that every Evil or Irregularity is the natural Reſult of 
this, under particular Circumſtances, and is of ſmall Moment compared with the 
general Good, and conſequently no reaſonable Objection. Thus in the greater 
Bodies of the Univerſe, the Law of Gravitation is abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
to their revolving in their ſeveral Orbits; the natural Conſequence of which is, 
that by their mutual acting upon each other, ſome ſmall Irregularities muſt hap- 
pen, by accelerating or retarding their Motions, altering the Figure of their Or- 
bits, and the like; which perhaps in very long Time may come to be ſo conſi- 


derable as to want putting into better Order, But this is of no Weight againſt 


the preſent State of them: They now ſerve the Purpoſes for which they were ori- 
riginally intended, in the beſt Manner poflible ; theſe Irregularities are ſcarce worth 
taking any Notice of; it will be a very long Time before they can make any great 
Change; which when it does come to paſs, they will have endured as long as the 
Creator and Governor of them thought fit, to anſwer the End he defigned. And 
as they were not at firſt created by the Laws by which they are now preſerved 
(for we know none of the mere Laws of Nature, no mechanick Principles that 
could put the Planets all pretty near in the ſame Plain, that could incline their 
Axes to that Plain, or that could reyolve them about ſuch Axes;) ſo the ſame Be- 
ing who at firſt diſpoſed and ordered them in this Manner, may again reſtore them 
to the ſame State, or make uſe of them to other Purpoſes, according to his own 
Will and Pleaſure. So likewiſe with Reſpect to this Earth in particular, and its 


Attendant the Moon ; the natural Conſequence of the preſent Inclinations of their 


y Quz fi vera rerum origo fuit; jam indignum erit Philoſopho, alias Mundi condendi rationes exquirere, vel 
3 quamyvis, formatus 


Orbs 


comminiſci quemadmodum E Chao per meras leges Naturæ mandus univerſus oriri potuerit 
cum ſit, poſſit is jam per iſtas Leges in multa quidem ſecula perdurare. Newt. Opt. pag. 410. 
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Orbs to each other, is, that there muſt ſometimes happen Eclipſes both of the Sun Clarke. 


and Moon, which now and then deprive us of their whole Light; yet no conſi- SWWV 


derate Perſon can think it reaſonable to expect, that the Courſe of Things ſhould 
be altered, or a Miracle worked, to prevent the Interpoſition of thoſe Luminaries, 
on account of ſome Inconveniences that may befal ſome Part of Mankind , 
through Fear, Ignorance or Superſtition. And if we go yet further, to the Ma- 


terials of which the Earth is compoſed, and take any One of them, ſuppoſe that 


uſeful Metal Iron, to which ſingle Thing is owing the Improvement of all Arts 
and Sciences; it is no real Objection againſt it, that it will make Swords as well 
as Plowſhares, and Spears as well as pruning Hooks, and conſequently that Men 
may convert that which was intended for their greateſt Benefit, to the Deſtruction 
of each other. And the ſame will hold in Proportion, in every Inſtance through- 
out the whole Creation. If there be any Ends propoſed in the ſeveral Parts of it, 
if there be any Means proper to obtain thoſe Ends, if there be any particular 
Circumſtances and Condition, more conducive thereto than others; it muſt from 
thence unavoidably follow, from the Nature of material Things, and the Laws 
which they are capable of, that they are liable to be diſturbed and interrupted ; the 
Circumſtances they are under, may be altered by the Interpoſition of other Be- 
ings; and their regular Effects thereby hindred. And hence it is, that the more 


uſeful any Thing 1s, that is, the more Purpoſes 1t can be applied to; the more 


capable is it of being abuſed : Becauſe in every Inſtance in which it can be ap- 


plied, it can be alſo miſapplied. The true Notion of Good therefore in the na- 
tural World is, not that the Parts of it ſhould be ſo made as to be uncapable of 


any Change or Alteration, for this the Nature of Things will not permit; but 
that every Part ſhould ſerve ſome End, and conſequently ſhould be endued with 
ſuch particular Powers, and in ſuch a certain Degree, as 1s moſt proper to attain 


that End, And in this Senſe it is, that every Thing which God has made, is good; 


that the moſt minute and inconſiderable Part of the Creation, ſerves the Purpoſe 
for which it was intended, as well as the greateſt and moſt magnificent One does 


in its Place, And whenever the Word Evil is applyed to any of Them, it is on- 
ly comparatively; which means nothing elſe, but that they are more or leſs per- 
fe, which is not any real Fault: Or elſe it ariſes from our Ignorance or wron 

Notions concerning the Things themſelves; when we imagine they ſhould Fave 


been endued with other Powers or Qualities than thoſe we find in them, or think 
they were made for one Purpoſe, when they were really intended for another ver 
different. Upon the whole, the State of the Matter ſeems to be reducible to this: 


There is great Variety in the material World, which is the natural Reſult of the 


different Figure and Texture-and Motion of the original Particles of which it is 
conſtituted : Thus Air, Water, Earth, Stones, Minerals and the like, are only 
different Compoſitions and Modifications of the ſame Matter. There is alſo a ma- 
nifeſt Fitneſs in every one of Theſe, to their proper and reſpective Ends: The 
neceſſary Conſequence of which is, that where they are rightly and duly adjuſted, 
there is Order and Beauty and Harmony ; and where they are unconnected or 


miſapplied, there Diſorder and Confuſion and Deformity immediately enſues. If 
_the Air were put where the Water is, all the Creatures which live in that Ele- 
ment would be deſtroyed; and if the Water took the Place of the Air, all the 
Plants and Animals on the Earth would be deſtroyed: And the ſame holds true of 


every Particular contained in them. To ſuppoſe therefore that there ſhould be no 


Pgſibility of natural Evil, is alſo to take away all Poſſibility of natural Good, 


and to overthrow the eſſential Differences of Things: And to ſuppoſe that there 
ſhould be no natural Evil actually exiſting, is to take away all Liberty and Intel- 
ligence, or, which amounts to the ſame Thing, to ſuppoſe that there are no certain 
Laws by which any Thing is governed, but the whole left to Chance or Fate. 
The contrary to all which, is moſt apparent in every Inſtance throughout the 


Whole Creation. There are all the Tokens that can be conceived, of every thing's 


being adapted to a peculiar Uſe and Purpoſe; which if they do not attain, it is ma- 


nifeſtly owing to the Interpoſition of ſome other Thing of ſuperiour Force; or to 
the Actions of Men, or inferiour Animals. This is the preſent State of Things, 
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Clarke, and the genuine Effect of that Connection and Dependance which they have up- 

on each other. How long they have continued, or may yet continue in this State, 

we have no natural Means of knowing, nor of what may arite from any new 

Laws given to them; they are reſolvable into their original Principles, and then 

capable of an infinite Variety of new Forms. Thus the Earth was at firſt formed 

out of a Chaos, and may be reduced to a Chaos again, out of which a new and 
very different one may ariſe. 

ns ow Thus we ſee the Folly and Weakneſs of condemning the Works of the Cre. 

3 tion; even the meaneſt and moſt inferiour Parts of it. The Ground of which, 

Kind of ſeerns principally to be this; that we are apt to conſider Things , parately with- 

Coen, taking in the Relation or Connexion they have with other Things, of which 

they are truly Parts, and then to imagine that they might have been better, be- 

cauſe, taken abſtractly, they are capable of other Powers or Qualities: Whereas 

the true Way for us to gain a right Notion of them, is to examine and find out 

what End or Purpoſe they were deſigned for, and ſee if they are not adapted in the 

| beſt Manner poſſible to attain it. Or elſe, which is ſtill worſe, we are apt to take 

the wrong ſide; to magnify what we think to be Faults or Irregularities, with- 

out conſidering how much Good or Benefit is fo cloſely connected with them, 

that upon taking away the one, the other would immediately ceaſe too: Whereas 

they ought to be weighed in a juſt Ballance, and then the Good will be found 

vaſtly to outweigh the Evil. To theſe we may add, that of thoſe Parts of the 

Creation which were made for the Uſe and Service of Man, there is a great deal 

defignedly left to exerciſe his Underſtanding and Induſtry. They are only Mate- 

rials, which He is to find what they will beſt ſerve for, and to apply according- 

ly; and were it otherwiſe, there would be no Room for the Improvement of Arts 

and Sciences, Were every thing of this Kind brought into perfe& Order, Man 

would be deprived of a great Part of the Pleaſure of Life, which conſiſts in per- 

petual Invention and Application; and he would quickly find the ill Effects of 

Indolence upon that Body, which was originally framed for Exerciſe and Labour. 

And as to thoſe Parts of the Creation which are noxious either on the Account of 

the Degree or Miſapplication of them, there is as much Proviſion made againſt 

them, and as many Remedies for them, as in the preſent State of Things they are 

capable of: Whence moſt of the forementioned natural Evils, are pretty well ſe- 

cured againſt, in thoſe Places where they often happen: and obtain their Effects 

chiefly where they are very rare, and depend upon a Number of Circumſtances 

not eaſily to be foreſeen, In a Word; we may here uſe St. Paul's Compariſon of 

Cor. xii, a human Body, and apply it to the whole Syſtem of Nature, For as the Body is 

8 one and hath many Members, and all the Members of that one Body, being many, 

are one Body, ſo is it here; all the different Parts of the Creation, make but one 

Syſtem: And as God has ſet the Members every one of them in the Body, as it has 

pleaſed bim; fo has He alſo ordered and diſpoſed every thing in the whole Uni- 

verſe as He thought fit. And if they were all one Member, where were the Body? It 

was neceſſary, in order to compoſe a humane Body, that there ſhould be different 

Members, to which different Officers are allotted ; the natural Conſequence of 

which is, that /ome will be more, and /ome leſs honourable, ſome more and ſome, 

leſs comely, and therefore that more abundant Honour ſhould be given, in Pro- 

portion, to them. And the ſame Reaſon holds for the whole Frame of Nature. 

Were it one uniform Maſs of Matter, there would be no Harmony, Order or Beau- 

ty in it. It was therefore neceſſary that it ſhould conſiſt of very different Parts, 

appointed to ſerve very different Ends. The unavoidable Conſequence of which 

is, that there ſhould be Degrees of Perfection, and more Care and Pains requiſite 

in one thing than in another. And it 1s altogether as unreaſonable to complain 

of ſuch Diverſity, and to condemn the meaneſt and leaſt uſeful Parts (which are as 

neceſſary to the Good of the Whole, as the moſt excellent Ones,) as it is for the 

Foot to complain becauſe it was not the Eye, or the Ear that it was not the 

Noſe. By this Rule the whole Body ſhould have been Eye or Ear, and by the 

ſame Rule the Univerſe ſhould have been but one Thing. Such Objections e 
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3 


fore are very abſurd, and tend directly to overturn the Beauty and Order of the 
whole Creation. | 


Clarke, 


A 


Lei us now come to the Animal Part of the Creation, and ſee if the Obje- Objeions 
Rions againſt That, be any ſtronger than the other. And under this Head, come %,, 
in all Creatures endued with animal Life; not only Men, but all the Variety of Par: sf the 


Birds and Beaſts and creeping Things ; becauſe in this reſpect they are all upon 
the Level, and all the Objections againſt them affect them all equally, vig. that they 
are ſubject to Pain, Miſery and Death. In order to account for theſe Evils, it is 
neceſſary to conſider the Materials of which the Bodies of ſuch Creatures are origi- 
nally compoſed, the Frame and Structure of them, the Powers and Qualities they 
are endued with, and the like; that we may be able to form a true Judgment of 
them, and ſee what is reaſonable to be expected from ſuch a Conſtitution, either 
as to its Duration, or the Effects which may be produced in it from Things with- 
out or within itſelf: In the ſame manner as we have done in the great Machine 
of the World, the Excellency and wonderful Contrivance of which appears in the 
moſt exact Connection and Adjuſtment of all its Parts, ſo as to be the moſt uſeful 
to each other. All that was here required in order to preſerve this Syſtem, is only 
ſome few general Laws of Motion; which when once impreſſed on Matter, it is 


capable of retaining them for many Ages. But though this be ſufficient to pro- 
duce all thoſe Effects which we obſerve in the material World; yet ſomething 
more than this is neceſſary in the Animal World. The Principle of Life is vaſtly 


Creation 


conſidered. 


ſuperiour to that of mere Motion; nay even Vegetative Life, ſuch as all Plants 


are endued with. There is no ſuch thing as equi vocal Generation even in Theſe; 
ſomething further is requiſite to the Production of Them, than the bare Heat of 
the Sun, or Moiſture of the Earth, or any other mere natural Power, And there- 
fore ſome of the ancient Philoſophers thought there was an * univerſal P/aſtick Na- 
ture, by which every one of Them was thus formed. But modern Improvements 


in Philoſophy, have ſufficiently confirmed St. Paul's Aſſertion, That God giveth 


them Bodies as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Sced its own Body, Every Plant 
has its peculiar Seed, which in ſome is ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be diſcerned by the 
Senſes; yet in ſo minute an Origin are contained the whole Stamina of the Vege- 


table; all its Veſſels, Fibres and Fruit, folded up in the moſt artful and exquiſite 


Cor. xy. 
38. 


Manner: In order to the Production of which, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 


put into a proper Soil, where in due Seaſon, the Rarefaction and F ermentation, 


cauſed by the gentle Heat of the Sun, ſo agitates the Parts as to break the Capſula 


in which they are contained; by which Means the Water, watry Tinctures, and 


Salts, have an Opportunity of penetrating the ſpongy and porous Fibres, and, inſinu— 
ating themſelves into the ſmall Veſſels, ſwell and diſtend them till a Circulation of 
Jaices is performed through them all. In theſe Juices is conveyed proper Nou- 
riſhment for the ſeveral different Parts, as the Bark, Leaves, Fruit and the like; 


which after it is ſeparated by the proper Chanels, is conveyed to every one of 


thoſe Parts, and eaſily converted into the ſame Form, or aſſimilated to them: 
For this Nouriſhment being moiſt or liquid, the Texture of it is quickly changed 
by a gentle Heat and Motion, till it be rendered lie thoſe denſe, hard and dura- 
ble Particles, of which the ſolid Parts of the Plant are compoſed ; and then it 
unites with them. This is the Method of Accretion; and in this Manner do all 


Sorts of Herbs and Trees, the Parts of which are ſo various and different from 


each other, unfold and extend themſelves to ſuch a Magnitude. And much af- 


ter the ſame Manner, are Animals likewiſe generated; as is evident in all Kinds 


of Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes and Inſects, which are produced out of the forementioned 
Fluids: and particularly in thoſe Animals which ariſe from Eggs ſo ſmall as ſcarce 


* Ali Naturam cenſent eſſe Vim quandam fine Ratione, cientem motus in corporibus neceſſarios; alii autem 
Vim participem Ordinis, tanquam via progredientem. Cuius Solertiam, nulla Ars, nulla Manus, nemo Opifex, 
conſequi poteſt imitando; ſeminis enim Vim eſſe tantam, ut id quanquam perexiguum, nactumque ſit Materiam 
qua ali augerique poſſit, ita fingat & efficiat, in ſuo quidque genere, partim ut per ſtirpes alantur ſuas, partim ut 
movere etiam poſſint, & ex ſe fimilia ſui generare. Tull. de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. 

Ova ex corporibus minoribus, quam ut ſenſu percipi queant, explicant ſe paulatim in magnitudinem, & in 
Animalia convertuntur: Gyrini in Ranas; vermiculi in Muſcas. Next. Opt. p. 379. 

ſiderable 


to be viſible to the naked Eye, and yet gradually explicate themſelves to a con- 
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Clarke. ſiderable Bigneſs, and at length become living Creatures. Analogous to which 
is the Transformation of ſome Animals from one Species to another, as the 
Converſion of Tadpoles into Frogs, and Maggots into Flies. And as to the 
Formation of Man, which with Reſpect to his animal Part, is not much dif. 

ferent from that of inferior Creatures; we have in the ſecond Chapter of Gene, 
V7. a ſhort Account of the Original of it, vis. That the Lord God formed Man 
of the Duſt of the Ground, and breathed into his Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and 
Man became a living Soul. In this Deſcription, it is evident that Man is conſidered 
only as an animated Body, a Creature endued with Life and Senſation; and ſo $t, 
1 Cor. xv. Paul explains it, the firſt Man Adam was made a living Soul, the laſt Adam was made 
45: a quickning Spirit. Where, by the Oppoſition of /iving Soul to quickning Spirit, 
it is manifeſt that the former ſignifies only the preſent State of Life; depending 

upon the Laws of the Creation. Now, in order to judge of the Perfection of ſuch 

a Creature, and what Evils or Inconveniences he muſt be obnoxious to; we muſt 
diſtinctly conſider the conſtituent Parts of him, what Powers or Qualities they 

are each of them endued with, and what Connexion and Dependance they have on 

one another. The Body, though it be formed out of the Duſt of the Earth, yet, 
Palm as the Royal Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, It is fearfully and wonderfully made, Every 
cxxxix: Member hath. its proper Uſe and Office, and is moſt admirably contrived both for 
0 Beauty, Poſition and Conſtitution of its Parts, ſo as with the greateſt Eaſe they 

execute their reſpective Functions. This is obvious to the meaneſt Capacity, in 
the Eye and Ear and other Organs of Senſation; and to thoſe who are more cu— 
rious in enquiring into the animal Oeconomy, the late Improvements in Anato- 
my have ſufficiently diſcovered the U/e of all the Arteries, Veins, Muſcles, 
Nerves, &c. in order to preſerve and maintain the Structure of the Whole. Now 
the Caſe is exactly the ſame here, as it is in the natural World. All finite Powers 
and Qualities can exert themſelves but to a certain Degree; and as they are very 
different, ſo they muſt unavoidably in the preſent Circumſtances of Things, ſome- 
times interfere with and diſturb each other. This could not poſſibly be pre- 
vented, if they be ſubject to any Laws at all. And to this muſt be aſcribed all 
the natural Evils that the Bodies of Men are incident to, ſuch as Diſeaſes, Pain: 
and Death. | 

Ilene: THE Matter of which the Body is formed, is the Duſt of the Earth, wherc- 
i: chat fore ſuch as the Materials are, ſuch of Neceſſity muſt the Fabrick be: In gene- 
- et ral it muſt be capable of Diſſolution, or of being reſolved into its original conſti- 
Animals tuent Particles; becauſe whatever the Compoſition be, it can be only the Reſult 
on of the different Texture of ſuch Particles, which Texture may be deſtroyed by 
we any Power ſuperior to thoſe Laws by which it is regulated. Man therefore was 
originally made mortal. It is the Condition of humane Nature, or as the Author 

to the Hebrews expreſſes it, (Ch. xix. V 270 It is appointed unto Men once 1% 

dye. God Almighty did not intend that they ſhould continue in this State for 
ever, and therefore made their Bodies proportionable to that Duration which he 
thought proper for them. And this is very conſiſtent with the Sanction of the Law 
Gen, ü. given to our firſt Parents, But of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, thou 
17. ſhalt not eat of it; for in the Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 
This Threatning does not at all imply, but that in their State of Innocence they 
might have been mortal. Whether they ſhould a&zally have died or no, if the) 
had forborn to eat of this Tree; how long their Lives might have been here pre- 
ſerved by the Uſe of the Tree of Life, which ſeems to have been planted for that 
Purpoſe ; or whether they might not have been removed to another State ſome other 
Way than by Death (of all which the Scripture is filent, and we have no natural 
Means of knowing;) which ſoever of theſe, I ſay, might have been, thus much 
is certain; that as they were taken out of the Ground, ſo into the Ground the) 
were capable of returning; and as they were made of Duſt, ſo into Duſt the) 
were capable of being diſſolved alſo. But whatever the particular Circumſtance 
of our firſt Parents were, tis evident what he are in which Mankind are at pie: 
ſent, What the Royal Pſalmiſt obſerved in his Time, we likewiſe Experience 


Plal. xc. to be the ſame, That the Days of our Years are threeſcore Years and ten 5 
10. | thls 
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this is the general Period of humane Life, and all that can be expected from the Clarke. 
Frame and Conſtitution of the Body, as it now is. For if we obſerve the Courſe WV 
and Order of Nature, we ſhall find, that throughout the whole Creation, this is 
the Method in which every Thing goes, from the loweſt to the higheſt ; they are 
converted and tranformed from one Species to another, and then return to their Ori- 
ginal again. Thus in the inanimate Part b, denſe Bodies by Rarefaction are turned 
into Air; and this Air by Fermentation returns back again into denſe Bodies. In 
the vegetative Part, all Kinds of Plants and Herbs grow out of watry Juices, and 
by Putrefaction return into thoſe watry Juices again. And the fame may be ap- 

lied to Animals, and particularly to the Bodies of Men. Humane Bodies, as well 
as thoſe of all other Anjmals, and of Plants, are compounded of very different 
Materials, fixed and volaflle, fluid and ſolid ; as appears by the Reſolution of them 
into their conſtituent Parts; and they are nouriſhed in the ſame Manner, v:z, by 
Attraction. © For as a Sponge by Suction draws in Water; ſo the Glands in the 
Bodies of all Animals, draw different Juices out of the Blood, according to the 
particular Nature and Conſtitution of each of them. So long therefore as the 
Nouriſhment is proper to aflimilate itſelf to the ſeveral Parts of the Body, as it 
approaches them in its ſeveral Channels; or ſo long as the ſolid Particles (ſuppoſe 
of 4 Salts, which are abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of all Creatures, ) re- 
tain their Form and Texture; fo long Life is preſerved and maintained. And 
when the Nouriſhment becomes unfit to aflimilate ; or the /a/ine Particles (which 
towards the Center are very denſe, and therefore capable of ſtrongly attracting 
the Fluids to them, ) loſe their Power of Attraction, either by being divided in- 
to ſtill leſs Particles, (as they may be by their watry Parts inſinuating themſelves 
into their Pores with a gentle Heat;) or elſe by having thoſe watry Parts violently 
ſeparated from them: In either of theſe Caſes all their Motion will ceaſe, and end 


in Corruption, Confuſion and Death. And this is abundantly confirmed by Expe- 


rience; in that every Thing which is corrupted or putrified, is of a black Co- 


lour; which ſhows that the component Particles are broken to Pieces, and reduced 
ſoo ſmall, as to be unable even to reflect the Rays of Light. Thus we ſee that 


Death or the Diſſolution of the Body, is the neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe Laws 
by which it is framed and generated, and therefore is not in itſelf properly an Evil, 


any more than that Fabrick can be ſtyled 2//, the Materials or Manner of build- 


ing of which would not permit it to laſt a thouſand Years, nor was originally 
intended to continue half ſo long. 3 | 

AND to the ſame Origin are to be aſcribed all the Diſeaſes and Diſtempers which ygence 
Mankind and all inferior Animals are incident to. For if the whole be liable to #t is that 
Corruption and Diſſolution; theſe very Parts, of which it is compoſed, muſt ne- 4 Fug 
ceſſarily be ſo too. And if a particular Order or Diſpoſition of thoſe Parts, be / mary 
requiſite to preſerve Health; whatever diſturbs that Order and Diſpoſition, im- Pais. 


mediately creates a Diſtemper ; which if it be ſo violent as to deſtroy the Texture 


of any one of thoſe Parts, it then becomes irrecoverable, and is a partial Death. 


Now there needs but a very ſmall Obſervation of the ſeveral Members of the 


3 Body, to ſee how nicely they are framed and adjuſted, fo as moſt eafily to perform 


their reſpective Offices; and how many Ways there are of diſturbing that Frame and 
Adjuſtment. We may take, for Inſtance, the Eye or the Ear; the former fitted 
to receive the Imprefſi of external Objects by Means of the Rays of Light, and 
the latter by Means of the Air; from whence ariſe thoſe agreeable and uſeful Sen- 
ſations of Light and Sound. With Regard to each of theſe, nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing than the curious Contrivance of them to&fte&t what they were deſigned 


for. The Seat of Senſation is in the Brain: In order therefore to Perception, 


b Corpora denſa, fermenteſcendo rarefiunt in varia genera Aeris; & Aer iſte fermentatione, nonnunquam etiam 
ſine fermentatione, revertitur in corpora denſa Aves omnes, Beſtiæ, Piſces, Inſecta, Arbores, & univerſum 
Herbarum genus, cum ſingulis ſuis inter ſe valde diverſis partibus, accreſcunt ex Aqua, & Tincturis aquoſis & Sa- 
libus; eademque omnia putreſcendo, revertuntur in Humores aquoſos. Newt. Optic. p. 379. 

„Pari de cauſa, Spongia aquam ſuctu attrahit ; & in Animalium corporibus Glandes, pro ſua cujuſque Natura 
ac Conftitutione, Succos diverſos ſibi è Sanguine attrahunt. Newt. Optic. pag. 398. 55 
5 Lr Iſaac Newton compares a Particle of Salt to a Chaos, viz. as being 4} hard, dry and earthy towards the Cen- 
er; and rare, foft, morſt and watry towards the Superficies. Whence it is, * Particles are ſo durable and require 


W ror II to diſſalve them. Adeo ut Particula Salis, comparari queat quadantenus ad Chaos, c. Did pag. 392. 
| III. c . it 
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Clarke. it is neceſſary that the particular Motions excited by external Objects, ſhould be 
WWV conveyed thither ; which make different Impreſſions, or raiſe different Ideas in the 


Mind, as they are propagated by a different Medium, or through different Senſe, 
Thus, to produce Viſion, it is neceſſary that the Object be capable of reflecting 
Rays of Light, and that thoſe Rays alſo ſhould be capable of being reflected, that 
they may be thrown upon the Eye: And the ſame may be ſaid of Refraction like. 
wiſe, that they may meet to form the Image at the Bottom of the Eye. Hence 
it is that the Eye is compoſed of different Humours, having difterent Degrees of 
this Power proportioned to the Diſtance, from the Retina or Bottom of the Eye. 
It is alſo neceſſary that the Rays of Light ſhould be very ſmall, that they may 
freely paſs through thoſe Humours ; yet that they ſhould be of different Bigneſs 
and Shape, to excite different Sorts of Colours by their Vibrations. After this 
Manner the Images of external Objects are conveyed to the Bottom of the Eye, 
from whence they are carried along through the optick Nerve to the Senſorium, and 


are there taken Notice of by the Mind; in order to effect which, it is requiſite alſo 
that theſe Vibrations ſhould be continued along thoſe Nerves, which are therefore 
compounded of ſolid, uniform and tranſparent Capillaments, containing a Medium 
proper for that Purpoſe. 


In the ſame Manner are Sounds like wiſe excited by the 
different Vibrations of the Air, in the ſame Proportion as thoſe of Light ; and 
carried to the Senſorium by the auditory Nerves, Theſe are all ſubject to parti- 


cular Laws, the leaſt Alteration or Diſturbance of which immediately creates a 
proportionable Diſorder and Confuſion. They muſt therefore in the Nature of 


Things be liable to as many Diſeaſes, as there are Means of preventing or diſturb- 
ing their regular Courſe. Thus too great a Quantity of Light, ſhakes the Nerves 
ſo much as to hinder all Diſtinction; and too ſmall a Quantity does not ref. d 
enough, to take Notice of Objects. If any foreign Juices be mixed with the Hu- 
mours of the Eye, or if their Shape be by any Means altered, ſo that the Re- 
fraction be too great or too little; then a Dimneſs immediately enſues; and if 
there be a total Obſtruction in them or in the Nerves, then follows Blindneſs. And 


the ſame may be applied to all other Parts of the Body, according to whoſe diffe- 


hence | 
Monſters 


and de- 
formed 


(Creatures 


proceed. 


IV tence it 


at they eales, and even Death itſelf is, that they are for the mo 


that the Compoſition of Animal Bodies would allow. 
jection againſt them, any more than it is againſt Trees or Plants; that one Branch 


rent Powers, or the different Laws of Motion they are ſubject to; they are incident 

to various Sorts of Diſtempers. 8 e | 
UNDER this Head may be included Monſters or deformed Creatures. It ap- 

pears, ſo far as Obſervation goes in Things ſo minute, that in their Origin all Ani- 


mals are perfect, and the Individuals of every Species folded up exactly in the ſame 


Manner; ſo that if in the Explication of them, any of the Parts be, by a ſupe- 
rior Force, hindred from extending themſelves to a due Shape, or if they be any 
Way blended or confounded with each other ; then of Conſequence, they mult 
either wart or abound in fome Part or other. But this happens as ſeldom as in 
the Nature of Things is poſſible; and there is all the Proviſion made againſt it, 
It is therefore no juſt Ob- 


of them may by Violence be hindred from growing at all, or very imperfectly; or 
that by Art, two different Trees may be nouriſhed by the ſame Stock. Such Things 
never come to paſs, but by ſome preternatural Impediment or Obſtruction. 

Bur the Aggravation of all theſe natural Evils, ſuch as the forementioned Diſ- 
art attended with vio- 


ae able lent Pain and Uneaſineſs. This, (the Objector faith) is that which renders Man, 


to Pains, 


QC. 


and, in Proportion, other Animals, m/erable and wretched. What the Cauſe of 
this in general is, is very obvpus, vig. becauſe, as the Scripture ſays of Man, he 
was made a living Soul, endued with Senſation, or the Power of Feeling. Which 
were he wholly void of, like all mere material Things; as he would be free from 
all Poſſibility of Pain or Miſery, ſo alſo would he be utterly uncapable of any 
Pleaſure or Happineſs. That Sort of Life which Man was intended to lead here on 
Earth, manifeſtly requires that he ſhould be endued with a Body proper to pet- 


Si T homme eſt Pouvrage d'un ſeul Principe ſouverainement bon, ſouverainement faint, ſouverainement puit- 
ſant, peut: il etre expose aux Maladies, au Froid, au Chaud, a la Faim, à la Soif, à la Douleur, au Chagrin. Bayit 
Dit. under the word Manicheens, : c 
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form the reſpective Offices of it, Now whatever Materials we ſuppoſe this Body Clarke. | 


203 


compoſed of, or whatever the particular Form and Structure of it be; it muſt be WW 


liable to the common Laws which the whole material Part of the Creation is ſub- 
ject to; and conſequently will ſtand in need of continual Repair, in Proportion 
to the Variety of its different Parts, and to thoſe Decays and Interruptions, both 
in the Solids and Fluids, which they muſt perpetually meet with. Theſe it is ne- 
ceſſary ſhould be ſignified by ſome Means or other, in order to a continual Sup- 
ply for them ; and we cannot conceive how this could be better done, than b 

thoſe different Kinds of Pain or Uneaſineſs, which are excited by the Diſorders that 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body are ſubject to. Reaſon alone would go but a ſhort 
Way in this Matter : We have but a very little Knowledge of the Conſtitution of 
the various minute Parts of which the Body is compoſed ; ſo that it would be im- 
poſſible to find out their Defects and Diſorders, and to apply proper Remedies to 
them ; nor would mere abſtract Reaſon afford Men any Inclination after ſuch En- 
quiries or Obſervations. Wherefore it is abſolutely neceſſary towards the preſerving 
of the Animal Life, that the Dangers which the ſeveral Parts of the Body may be 


expoſed to, ſhould be ſignified by ſome immediate Uneaſineſs, which ſhould ex- 


cite the Reaſon to endeavour to avoid or provide againſt them. This is the Foun- 
dation of all thoſe Affections and Paſſions uſually aſcribed to the Body, which are 
but ſo many different Sorts of Pain: Thus Hunger and Wearineſs put Men upon 


ſeeking after Food or Reſt, without which they could continue but a very little 


while; and which they would have no Diſpoſition to, if they were not ſignified 


to them in ſome ſuch Manner as this. And the ſame holds true of all other bo- 


dily Appetites and Deſires. And hence I ſuppoſe it is, that the external and ſuper- 
ficial Parts of the Body are the moſt ſenſible, and create the greateſt Pain, when 
they are any Ways affected; becauſe theſe are continually expoſed to the various 
external Objects; and as ſoon as they are affected by them, give us immediate No- 
tice of it: Whereas the internal Parts, being more remote, cannot be ſo eaſily come 
at, and conſequently are not liable to ſo many Interruptions from the Things 
without, and therefore need not ſuch quick Senſation. Thus we experience that 


the Arteries, Bones, and the like, have little or no Senſation at all, This there- 


fore is a very weak Objection againſt the preſent State and Condition of Mankind 
and other Animals, that they are liable to Pains and Uneaſineſs: By the fame Ar- 
gument there ſhould be nothing in the Univerſe but Stocks and Stones ; for upon 
the Suppoſition of any Degree of Senſation, a proportionable Degree of Pain fol- 


lows upon any Exceſs or Defe& whatſoever. The Fault therefore lyes not in the 


Nature and Conſtitution of Animal Bodies; they are in their reſpective Kinds the 
moſt perfect that can be; the Degrees of Senſation they are endued with, are exactly 
proportioned to that Sort of Life which they were intended to lead, and to the 
Duration of it; and the beſt Proviſion that could be under ſuch Circumſtances, 


is made againſt all Accidents. And we may venture to affirm upon the whole, 


that a greater or a leſs Degree would have produced much worſe Inconveniences, 
as ſufficiently appears by what the Effect of Art or Abuſe is. Neither is it any 
juſt Ground of Complaint, that there may be ſome particular Inſtances, which, 
conſidered by themſelves, may ſeem very extreme and difficult. It is not reaſon- 


able to think the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Creation ſhould be altered or ſuſpend- 


ed, for the Sake of ſuch ſmall Irregularities compared with the whole. We ought 
to form our Judgment not from ſuch ſingle Inſtances, which are very complex, 
but from a general View of the whole; and then the Wiſdom and Goodneſs is 
plain and perſpicuous in this and all other Reſpects. 


Tuus it appears from a particular Examination of the conſtituent Parts of Ani- 


mal Bodies, the Powers or Qualities they are each of them endued with, and the 


Connexion and Dependance they have upon each other ; what the natural and 


genuine Effects of ſuch Powers and Qualities are, and what Miſapplications and 


Diſorders they muſt in the Courſe of Things be incident to. With this View it 
was proper to conſider Man only as an inanimated Body, as a Creature endued 
only with Life and Senſation, which he has in common with all other inferior 
Creatures ; leaving the Conſideration of him as an intelligent and voluntary Agent, 


as 
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2.04 An Enquiry inte 
Clarke. as a Subject afterwards to be treated of. Whence it appears, that as the Matte 
of which humane and all other animated Bodies are compoſed, is, as the Scrip- 
| ture expreſſes it, the Duſt of the Ground, Part of that common Maſs, of which 
the whole viſible World is framed ; ſo it is governed by the common Laws of Gra. 
vitation, Coheſion, Fermentation, and the like, which the inanimate Part of the 
Creation is ſubject to; and conſequently it muſt be liable to all thoſe Irregularities 
and Diſorders which ariſe from the different Degrees, and diverſe Applications of 
ſuch Powers or Qualities. But befides theſe, ſuch animated Bodies are alſo ſub- 
je& to the Laws of Vegetation, which they have in common with all organized 
Bodies, ſuch as Plants, Herbs, and the like; and hence they are obnoxious to ſuch 
Evils and Diſorders, as ariſe from the Motions of Fluids contained in Veſſels ; the 
Effects of which are different according to the Degree of Velocity of thoſe Fluids, 
or the Diſtractileneſs in the Veſſels, viz. by too much Nouriſhment they pro- 
duce Excreſcencies, or by too little they wither and die, But that which is pecu- 
liar to them as animated Bodies, is the Power of Senſation or Feeling, which is 


ſuperior to that of Vegetation, and was evidently deſigned to ſignify the good or 


evil State and Diſpoſition of the Body; ſuch Senſations being very agreeable and 
leaſing when the ſeveral Parts of it are in their true and proper Order, and ver 
diſagreeable when they are otherwiſe; and theſe render the Beings that are ſub- 
jet to them neceſſarily liable to Pain, Miſery and Death. So very compounded 
a Creature is Man, and alſo other Animals; and fo much depends upon the mu- 
tual Influence of the different Parts of which they are compoſed ; the Power s of 


which, and the Degrees of thoſe Powers, are ſo various, that the leaſt interfering 
of them with one another, or Miſapplication from any ſuperior external Force, 


creates a proportionable Diſorder and Confuſion. 


Te State HaAvinG thus examined the Imperfections and Evils that ariſe to ſuch Crea- 


of Animal tyres from their own internal Frame and Compoſition, and the Application of 
Creatures | 5 OS: . 
de, Re. ſuch Means as are neceſſary for their Preſervation and Suſtenance; I come now to 
foe to conſider them relatively, their Diſpoſitions and Affections towards each other, and 
a what the Reſult of them are. For againſt zbe/e it is objected, that ſeveral Species 
Oljectis of Creatures live upon each other. That a great Part of the Food even of Man, 
again it. f is the Fleſh of Animals; nay, ſometimes that Individuals of the ſame Species 
devour their own Kind, as we lee in Fiſhes; and this not accidentally upon great 


Provocation, or in Caſes of extreme Hunger, or the like, but that they were s origi- 


nally intended to do ſo, and therefore are naturally provided with Weapons for 


that Purpoſe; or elſe have a peculiar Diſpoſition and Sagacity, to watch after and 
enſnare their Prey, as is the Caſe betwixt Spiders and Flies. I ſhall endeavour to 


account for this Difficulty, as far as we have Means of coming to the Knowledge 


of the particular Circumſtances relating to it. 
What AN p firſt with reſpect to Man, and the Right he has of killing and eating ſuch 
Right Creatures as afford Food and Nouriſhment to him ; for ſome Creatures, are found 
Maw Fas by Experience, to be not only nauſeous, but unwholeſome likewiſe. That Man 


over infe- | : 0-1 | . , | 
rior Crea- is ſuperior in Rank and Dignity to all other Creatures of the Earth, is evident 


ture. from the peculiar Faculties of his Mind, the Degree of Reaſon, Knowledge and 


Liberty, which he is eminently capable of above them. This ſeems to be a Foun- 
dation in Nature for ſome Sort of Authority and Dominion over them, vig. to 
make Uſe of them to ſuch Purpoſes, as by their Frames and Make they ſeem parti- 
cularly to be calculated for. Thus ſome are evidently deſigned for Diverſion, 
others for hard Labour, others for Swiftneſs and the like. Thus much the Con- 
ſtitution and Relation they bear to each other, plainly dictates ; for Man's bo- 
dily Strength is comparatively very ſmall, and the State of Things is ſuch as re- 
quires much Labour and Pains to procure the Neceſſaries and Conveniences of 
Lite, and the Faculties of his Mind were given him on Purpoſe to ſeek out for 
Help and Aſſiſtance. And this is confirmed by Scripture, in the Account of the 


f Heu quantum Scelus eſt, in viſcera viſcera condi, Congeſtoque avidum pingueſcere corpore corpus ; alteriuſque 
animentem animantis vivere leto! Ovid. Metam. Lib. XV. 88. | | 
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Creation, And God 1 705 Them (that is, the Man and the Woman) and God ſaid Clarke. 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and repleniſh the Earth, and ſubdue it, and EN 
have Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowls of the Air, and ober On. 
every living Thing that moveth upon the Earth, T his Grant being in general Terms, 

it is not abſolutely certain how far the Words Subduing and Dominion are to be ex- 
tended, Whether to the Life of the Creature or no: Though it is not eaſy to ſee 

how they can otherwiſe be applied to the Fiſh of the Sea and the Fowls of the 

Air, which are of little Uſe to Men while alive. But the following Words ex- 

preſsly mentioning Food, it ſeems as if That had been excluded, at leaſt not 
commanded, in the former; And God ſaid, Behold J have given you every Herb Y 29 
bearing Seed, which is upon the Face of all the Earth; and every Tree, in which 

is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, to you it ſhall be for Meat. All other Uſes 

are manifeſtly implied; with that Limitation of the wife Man's, Chat a righte- Prov. xii. 
015, or a merciful Man, regardeth the Life of his Beaſt; that is, will not uſe him '* 
with Severity or Cruelty, but with Gentleneſs and Moderation. But however 

this was at the Beginning of the Creation, the Circumſtances and State of Things 

is liable to perpetual Change and Alteration; and conſequently That which was 

a Duty at one Time may ceaſe to be ſo at another, and That may be allowed in 

ſomie Caſes which was prohibited in others. And ſo we find it to be here. In 

the Bleſſing which God gave to Noah after the Flood, the Power of killing and 

eating living Creatures is given to him much in the ſame Form, as that of eat- 

ing Plants and Fruit was granted to our firſt Parents before: And God Bleſſed Gen. ix.1, 
Noah and his Sons, and ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply and repleniſh * 3. 

the Earth; and the Fear of you, and the Dread of you, ſhall be upon every Beaſt 

of the Earth, and upon every Fowl of the Air, upon all that moveth upon the Earth, 

and upon all the Fiſhes of the Sea; into your Hand are they delivered; every 
moving Thing that liveth ſhall be Meat for You, even as the green Herb have I 

given you all Things. This Commiſſion is very full and' expreſs; only with the 
Limitation of the following Words, but Fleſh with the Life thereof, which is the 

Blood thereof, you ſhall not eat, Which Words being often repeated, and great 

Streſs laid upon them, ſhow that they are very material, and, if rightly under- 

ſtood, will help to reſolve the forementioned Difficulty, © _ 

IN general, that the Fleſh of ſome Animals is proper Food for others, that is, The FI, 
agreeable to their Taſte, and fit for Nutriment, is evident by continual Experi- Y 2 7 
ence, and irrational Creatures falling into it by mere natural Inſtinct; and the 3 itſelf 
univerſal Practice of Mankind in every Age and Place, even where there are no freer Food 
Footſteps of divine Revelation, recommending it; ſhows that in the Nature 3 
Things there is no Contrariety in ſuch Application. Whatever Objection there- 
fore lyes againſt it, muſt relate to the Manner and Circumſtances of doing it. And 
the principal of theſe are, the depriving the Creature of Life, and of all that Plea- 
ſure it was capable of enjoying, in the right Uſe of its Faculties and Senſes; and 
alſo the putting it to all that Pain and Miſery, which a violent and unnatural 
Death is unavoidably attended with. In order to a ſatisfactory Anſwer in theſe 
Particulars, it will be neceſſary to conſider the following Things. 

Firſt, That whatever Right Man is ſuppoſed to have over inferiour Creatures, Ne Right 
either by the Laws of Nature or Revelation, to apply them to his own Uſe or Ser- ic 
vice; it is very certain that He can have no Right at all to miſapply or any ways ow = 
to abuſe them. All Kind of Violence or Cruelty therefore, exerciſed towards brute riour Avi. 
Animals, is both unnatural and unjuſt. This concerns only Men; for when ſuch 7% , 
Creatures kill and eat each another, they ſeem not to do it out of Malice, nor to ay 45/2. 
take any Delight in putting- one another to Pain, but only follow their mere na- 
tural Appetite in the ſame manner as they do in Vegetables; they procure them 
any way wherein they are able to ſatisfy their Hunger. And this very much 
abates the Malignity of this Evil; for it is the Notion of Malice or * Cruelty going 
along with killing the Creature, which renders it diſagreeable and odious ; for 
mere dying, raiſes no ſuch terrible Image in our Minds. Irrational Animals there- 
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and Intention, and conſequently no more culpable than a Stone falling upon them, 
and by the mere Law of Gravity cruſhing them to Death. And to prevent any 
Cruelty in Men, who ate allowed to feed upon proper Animals, I take the Caution 


added in the fofecited Words; but the Fleſh with the Life thereof, which is the 


Blood thereof, ſhall you not eat; which is afterwards repeated in regard to the Sa- 

Deut ix Crifices appointed by the Jewiſh Law, Only ye ſhall not eat the Blood; ye ſhall pour 
16 it upon the Earth as Water, In the former Words the plain Reaſon is given, 
why they were not to eat the Fleſh with the Blood, vlg. becauſe the Blood is the 

Life thereof. In whatever Senſe therefore we underſtand theſe Words, it is ma. 

nifeſt that Blood has a ſtrict Relation to Life, Whether therefore the Meaning 

be, that we are not to eat the Fleſh of any Creature rau, while there is any Blzg, 

any natural Warmth, or Poflibility of Life in it, as ſeems to be limited in 1 Say, 

xiv. Y 32. where it is ſaid that the People of 1/rae/ when they returned from the 

| Slaughter of the Philiſtines, being very faint, flew upon the Sport, and took Sheep and 
Oxen and Calves, and flew them on the Ground, and the People did eat them with the 
Blood; which we find in the following Verſe was told to Saul, as a Sin againſt the 

Lord, in that they eat with the Blood: (Whence it ſeems highly probable, that being 

in great haſte to ſatisfy their Hunger after ſo long faſting, the People fell to eating 

the Creatures while there were ſome Remains of Life in them, or at leaſt before the 

Blood was ſufficiently drained from them, ſo as to be aſſured they were quite dead: 

Or whether the Meaning of the Words be, that God had appointed this Token, as 

a Signal that the Creature was really dead; as ſeems to follow from the Addition 

of Moſes, Ye ſhall pour it on the Earth like Water; that is, when you eat the Fleſh 

of any Animal, after you have killed it, you muſt be ſure to pour the Blood on 

the Ground, as a Teſtimony that the Life is entirely ſpent, and then you may 
prepare and make it ready: Or whether they might not have ſome other figura- 

tive and typical Meaning to the People of the Fews, ſignifying that the Right of 
killing ſuch Creatures was not a natural Right, but only by poſitive Allowance 

from God; of which their reſerving the Blood was to be a Token and Memoril: 

Or they might have Regard to the Sacrifice of the Meſiab, whoſe Blood was to 

be poured out for the Sins of Men: Whichſoever (I fay) of Theſe or any other, 

be the original Senſe of the Words, it is obvious, that they were intended to pre. 

vent all Cruelty towards brute Creatures; and that in Thzs, as well as all other Uſes 

of them, they ſhould be put to the leaſt Pain that is poſſible, and Men be but 
mere Inſtruments of their Death. In this View, Men's killing living Creatures for 
Food, or ſuch Creatures killing one another for the ſame Purpoſe, carries no Ma- 

lignity or moral Turpitude in it: It is of the ſame Kind with all other natural Evil, 

the Effect of the preſent State and Circumſtances of Things; and no way to be pre- 

vented, but by over-ruling or putting a Stop to the univerſal Laws of the Creation, 

de Cree: Tus They were at firſt made mortal: Their Frame and Compoſition ſhou, 
oth > that They were intended to continue but for a few Years, and ſome of them not 
ſubje# to near ſo long; the Materials allo, of which their Bodies are framed, and the Mar- 
Deal. ner of their Structure, render them liable to many Diſeaſes from within, and Dan- 
gers from without, which may bring them to their End much ſooner than the 
common Period of their Lives. Since therefore they mutt die, and ſince this par- 

| ticular Manner of dying is not attended with any greater Evil, nay generally 

not with ſo great, as dying by any Diſtemper or Accident; it may very well 


be reckoned amongſt the common Diſeaſes which they are incident to: And | 


there is no more Reaſon to complain of the one than of the other; for as 
to the Effet, which is all that we now conſider, there is no Difference to the 
Creature killed, whether he dies by the Weapons of his Fellow-Creatures, ot 
by the Violence of a Diſeaſe. The Conditions of Life, we may obſerve to be 


very various; and the Terms on which it depends, are very different to diffe- 


Clarke, fore are only Inſtraments of Death to each other; they are void of all evil Deſign | 
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rent Sorts of Creatures, according to the Climate or Element which they inh- 
bit, or the Food on which they ſubſiſt; ſo that, compared with each other, the 1 


Degrees both of Enjoyment and Duration are alſo very different. And herein 


conſiſts the Harmony of the Animal, as well as of the Material World. If we 
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ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of any one Individual, or any Species of Animals, the ſame | 
Reaſon will hold for the Exiſtence of any other Individual or Species. For, ab- 
ſtractly conſidered, in the Nature of Things, there is no Preference of one above 
FF another. This is Matter of mere Choice and Liberty; and good or evil, perfect or 
imer fect, are here only bare relative Terms: In the ſame Manner as in the pla- 
nznetary Syſtem, the different Bodies of it, ſuch as the Sun, Moon or Earth, are ar- 
bditrarily formed out of the ſame common Maſs, and are comparatively beter or 
1 worſe according to the Reſpects in which they are conſidered. The original Exi- 
ſtence of any Matter at all, the particular Quantity, the Diviſion of it into ſmall 
"= Particles, the Powers they are ſubject to, and the Texture of them, are in them- | 
> | * felves all indifferent, and depend upon the Will of an intelligent Agent to deter- | 
mine the Particulars of them, ſo as will beſt ſerve the End propoſed. So likewiſe 
„the Animal Powers and Diſpoſitions, and the Connexion and Dependance which | 
they have upon the Structure of the Body, are infinitely various, both as to their | 
Degree and Duration, and depend in the ſame Manner upon Intelligence and Will. | 
Wherefore all Objections drawn from what is the natural Reſult of being finite and 
limited, if they hold good againſt any one Particular's exiſting, they hold as ſtrong 
againſt any other Particular that can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, Thus in the Inſtance | 
before us: That one Animal ſhould: be Food for another, is the natural Reſult of | 
their preſent Conſtitution, and of thoſe Affections and Powers they are endued | 
with, and in itſelf no greater an Evil than any other Imperfedtion which they | 
are ſubjc& to, or than other Means or Ways of dying. So that either we muſt 
a = fay, that it is inconſiſtent with the Notion we have of Goodneſs, that ſuch Animals 
mould be at all ſubject to Death or any other natural Infirmities; or that, of the | 
n © XZ many Ways by which Death is naturally effected, ſome ought to be permitted | 
to produce this Effect, and others not; and conſequently that there is ſomething | 
— particular in Th:s, why it ſhould be prevented. Which that there is not, will ap- | 
ot ® Þ pear if we conſider 7 ſhine en 5 5 
e FX Secondly, That it is the Circumſtances of dying that aggravate the Evil of it. ., 
l: ® FX Abſtracted from Theſe, there is no more in it, than in any other natural Imper- '”* © 
N RE s b . , | 0 0-4 cumſtances 
to ® fection; or than in being deprived of any other natural Benefit, which is not of % He-, 
„ Right, and which originally depended upon certain Terms and Conditions. That =! 48 
which ſeems to prejudice us here, is, that we are apt to think ſuch Creatures have 3": 
es = the ſame Notions of Death as we ourſelves have, and conſequently that it is as . 
ut © terrible to them: Whereas that which St. Paul juſtly calls the Sting of Death, is 
or peculiar to rational and intelligent Beings, ſuch as Men are; vis. Sin, *Tis the 4 
a ©® FX Conſciouſneſs of not having acted according to the Laws of Juſtice and Truth, 
l and the Senſe of a ſuperiour Power, who may call them to an Account and pu- 
e- nin them for their Neglect or Abuſe in a future State; it is This which excites 


the Fears of Death in Men. But there is no Room for Theſe in inferiour Ani- 
mals: As they are void of ſuch Kind of Reaſon and Conſcience, ſo properly ſpeak- 
ing, there is no moral Juſtice or Injuſtice, Right or Wrong amongſt them; nei- 
ther can they be rewarded or puniſhed for their Actions in theſe Reſpect. 
= Wherefore as they ſeem not to have any Apprehenſions but what are raiſed by 
= preſent Objects, nor any Conſciouſneſs of at is paſt, or Expectation of what is 
to come, the Foundation of all the forementioned Aggravations of Death, is here- 
by taken away, and there remains no more Evil in it than the bare Pain, which 
for the moſt Part is much leſs than in any common Diſtemper. T2690 

To this we may add, Thirdly, that of thoſe Creatures which are Food for 71 5. 
Men, their State upon the whole is much bettered by it. For not only a greater 9 /«c> A. 
Number of ſuch Animals are preſerved for this Purpoſe, but alſo greater Care is pron 3 
taken of them, and more Pains imployed about them. Were ſuch Creatures left whole bes. 
wholly to themſelves, there are innumerable Accidents by which many of them 5 Z F 
would be deſtroyed ; and thoſe which remained, would go through much Hard- yg * 10 
ſhip and Difficulty: Whereas in the preſent Circumſtances, all the Art and In- 
duſtry of Man is made Uſe of, to improve the Ground for their Suſtenance, to 
give them Meat in due Seaſon, and to ſecure them againſt all thoſe Dangers 
which they would otherwiſe be expoſed to. The Lives therefore of ſuch Crea- 
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Clarke. tures are hereby rendered the moſt eaſy to them that is poſſible : They enjoy all 
the Pleaſure and Satisfaction of Life which they are capable of; and were they 
permitted to continue on till the natural Period of their Lives were finiſhed, it 
would be but a ſhort Addition of Time; and by Experience we find, that their 
Senſes would grow dull, their Appetites fail them, fo that they would have but 
very little Enjoyment left. Wherefore. if we put the Good they are deprived 
of, into the Ballance with That which is voluntarily conferred upon them, we 
ſhall ſee that this latter very much outweighs it: So that upon the whole 
there is no Injury done; not to the Species, becauſe that is very much enlarged 
hereby ; nor to the Individuals, becauſe they enjoy more of the Pleaſure of Life 
than they would otherwiſe do, and they have no Right to the Labour of Men, if 

they afford them no Advantage by it. 
The State AnD if we view the Circumſtances of theſe Creatures in their worſt Light, and 
ef bab 4 compare them with other ſtill inferiour Animals; they are in a much better State 


nimals at 


the worſe, than many of them. The two chief Properties of Life are the Degree of Enjoy- 


better than ment and the Length of Duration, each of which are very different in the diverſe 

nay Au "" Species of Animals. Some are by their Frame and Conſtitution made to continue 

Creature. many Years; the utmoſt Period of the Life of others, is comprehended in a few Days, 

nay we may ſay a few Hours. The higheſt Enjoyment alſo of ſome, ſeems to be but 

one Degree above Vegetables; whereas in others there are Marks of great Pleaſure 

and Satisfaction. Compared therefore with Theſe, the Life of the forementioned Ani- 

mals is much preferable; and the Evil of that particular Manner of dying, is abun- 

dantly compenſated, by the greater Good they are upon the whole poſſeſſed of. Their 

Lives might in the natural Courſe of Things have terminated as ſoon as the other; 

they might originally have had fewer Senſes, or thoſe which they have, much 

leſs acute. There is no preſcribing Bounds to the infinite Civerſity of Things 

which are equally the Object of Omnipotence. As they had no Right at all to 

Exiſtence, ſo there is no juſt Foundation of Complaint becauſe one poſſeſſes more, 

or in a higher Degree, of that which none originally had any Title to. Ac- 

cording to this Rule, there could have been no Dzver/ity of Animal Creatures, 

becauſe, when compared together, the State of ſome muſt be better than that of 

others: Which Objection overthrows, not only the preſent Creation, but all Poſſi- 

bility of creating any finite Beings whatſoever ; becauſe they will all, in their Pro- 

ortion, have their Defects and Infirmities, when compared with that which is 

infinitely perfect. It is therefore much more agreeable to the Notion we have 

of Wiſdom, that as in the Material, ſo in the Animal World, there ſhould be 

all poſſible Kinds and Degrees, which are ſuperiour to Non-exiſtence, And fo 
Experience and Matter of Fact plainly ſhows that there are. 

By Azimals Tp we conſider Fourthly, the Effe& of Animal Creatures being thus made Food 

#oirg up for each other, we ſhall find that by this Means there is the more Good upon the 


one ano- 


ther, there Whole; for under the preſent Circumſtances of the Creation, Animals living 


i: the more in this Manner one upon another, could not have been prevented, but a much 
the Whole. greater Evil would have followed. For then there could not have been fo great 
a Number, nor ſo great a Variety of Animals, as there are at preſent; ſome of 

which are ſo very minute, and the Quantity of them ſuch, that mixing them- 

ſelves with Herbs and Plants and Grain on which themſelves feed, and with 

the Water and Liquids which they drink, they muſt neceſſarily be devoured by 

other larger Animals who live upon the ſame Food, without ſo much as being 

ſeen or any Way perceived by them, It is therefore much better upon the 
Whole, that They ſhould live upon one another in the Manner they now do, 

than that they ſhould not live at all. For if ſuch animal Life is to be eſteemed 
ſuperior to not exiſting at all, or to a vegetable Life; and the more there is of 

ſach animal Life, the more of Good there is in the World; it is evident, that by 

this Means there is Room for more whole Species of Creatures, at leaſt for many 

more Individuals of each Species, than there would otherwiſe be; and that the 
Variety of the Creation is hereby much enlarged, and the Goodneſs of its Author 
diſplayed, For the Conſtitution of animal Bodies is ſuch, as requires that They 

ſhould be maintained by Food: Now if this Food can be made capable of ani. 
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mal Life alſo, it is a very great Improvement of it. A certain Quantity of Food Clarke. 


is neceſſary for the Preſervation of a determinate Number of Animals. Which WV 


Food, were it mere vegetable, would perhaps ſerve for that Purpoſe only : But by 
being ſo formed as to become animal, though it be in a lower Degree, and the 


Enjoyment of Life in ſuch Creatures leſs, yet is it more perfect than unformed 
Clay, or even than the moſt curious Plant, Thus the animal Part of the Crea- 
tion has its ſeveral Degrees of Life, and as much Variety 1n it, as is to be found 
in the inanimate and vegetable Part; ſo that in this reſpect, there is ſo far from 
being any juſt Ground of Complaint, that the Wiſdom and Contrivance of the 
animal World is admirable, and plainly ſhows the Excellency of the Whole, and 
the Subſerviency of all the Particulars in order to obtain the greateſt Good that 
they are capable of. | | 

I sHALL mention but one thing more upon this Head; and that 1s, to conſider The permit- 
what the Ccnſequence would be, of permitting ſuch Creatures to multiply and mp 
increaſe as much as they could, and to die of ſuch Diſeaſes as they are incident ; ine, 
to, or even of old Age. This cannot certainly be determined any otherwiſe than *---/ 5 ; 
by Experience; but there is juſt Reaſon to think that Mankind would be the great- 8 wa 
eſt Sufferers hereby. We ſhould quickly be over-ſtocked with them. Thoſe quence. 
which are now tame, would grow wild, and be very miſchievous ; and the Plants 
and Fruits of the Earth would be all deſtroyed by them: The Air probably k 
would be infected by them, at leaſt by the Corruption of their dead Carcaſles, 
and perhaps ſome violent Diſtempers produced by them. The Plagues brought 
upon the Land of Egypt in this Manner, and the Unwholeſomeneſs of Wilder- 
neſſes and deſart Places, where, as the Scripture deſcribes them, are fiery Serpents Deut. vill. 
and Scorpions and Drought where there is no Water, for want of the Arts and is, 
Improvements of Men; Zheſe give ſufficient Grounds for the forementioned Con- 
jectures. There are perhaps many other Particulars which eſcape our Notice for 
want of knowing all the minute Circumſtances of ſuch Creatures; the Relation 


they ſtand in to each other, and to the Things about them. Thoſe already men- 


_ tioned ſeem to be the principal, and, if not wholly to take off, yet very much 
to diminiſh the Weight of the Objection before us. 55 


I Have now gone through what I propoſed under the firſt Head of this Diſ- 
courſe, viz. to examine into the Nature of thoſe Laws, by which both the Ma- 
terial and Animate Parts of the World are at preſent governed ; and to compare 
them with ſuch other Laws, as they were originally equally capable of being go- 
verned by: That from hence it might appear, that all thoſe natural Evz/s, which 
are obſerved in the Creation, and by many thought to reflect upon, or detract . 
from the Wiſdom of its Author; are ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, no Evzls at 
all; but only the genuine Reſult of that Want or Imperfection, which finite and 
created Things, endued with various Powers and Qualities, and with different 
Degrees of them, and regulated by ſuch general Laws as we obſerve, muſt una- 
voidably be liable to. 1 
Ap this, I think, does moſt apparently diſplay the Excellency and Goodneſs 7h gene- 
of the Works of the Creation, and as evidently manifeſt the Wiſdom and Power 3 
of Him who made Heaven and Earth. For from hence it clearly follows, that he Hol. 
no one Part of the Creation being neceſſary, but ſuch as might equally either ori- 
ginally not have exiſted at all, or have exiſted in a quite different Manner from 
what it does now; hence I fay it follows, that their Beings, Powers, Faculties 


and Perfections, every Thing which they poſſeſs or enjoy, is the free Gift of God, 
and depends wholly upon his Will for their Continuance or Duration. He is in- 


finitely happy in the Enjoyment of his own Perfections, and the whole Creation 


can make no Addition to his Happineſs. He could therefore propoſe no other 


End in the Creation, but to manifeſt his Power and Wiſdom in the material 
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Clarke World, by the wonderful Order, Harmony and Adjuſtment of all its Parts fo ay 
V to be moſt conducive and ſubſervient to the Beauty and Excellency of the Whole, 


Rom. 1x, 
20. 


invicem fugantur et recedunt. Pref. Newt. ad Princip. 


and to communicate ſome Share of Happineſs to the animal World, proportic:. 
ably to the ſeveral Capacities and Degrees of ſuch Creatures: And therefore He 
appointed all the particular Circumſtances and Conditions of them, ſo as He 
thought moſt proper to procure ſuch Happineſs. Every Thing whoſe Exiſtence 
is poſſible, is the Object of Creation to infinite Power; and it belongs only to the 
Wiſdom of the ſame infinite Being, to determine which of them ſhall actually 
exiſt, Thus whether any material Things ſhould have exiſted at all, depended 
entirely on the Will of the ſupreme Being. And the fame may be affirmed of 
their Powers and Qualities, and the Laws which they are ſubject to, Upon Sup. 

ofition that they do exiſt, there are in the Nature of Things, ſome Powers and 


Qualities they are capable of receiving, and others not ; as, in the Inſtance of 


Matter, there are vaſt Variety of Laws and Motion which it may be ſubject to, 
and which produce very different Effects; but Underſtanding, Liberty and the 


like, it is in its own Nature uncapable of: And of thoſe Laws by which F may 


be governed, there is no other Rule of judging, but from the End to which they 


are appropriated. The whole Scheme of the material World was at fi:ft laid in 


the divine Mind; in order to effect which, it appears by manifold Experience, 
that the original Particles of Matter have ! certain Forces impreſſed upon them, 
which, according to their different Circumſtances of acting, either nel them to- 


wards each other, and cauſe them to cohere in regular Figures; or elſe ſeparate 


them, and cauſe them to recede from one another, thereby to diſſolve ſuch Co- 


heſion; which Forces are in themſelves purely indifferent, that is, are to be looked 


upon as mere Means, and choſen only becauſe moſt adapted to obtain the End 
propoſed. Every Revolution and Error therefore is regular and detigned, being 


only the Effect of a Cauſe acting uniformly and by a ſtated general Rule; which 
is much more agreeable to the Notion we have of Wiſdom, than to imagine 


the Courſe of Things ſhould be perpetually interrupted and confounded. The 
ſame is true alſo of the animal Part of the Creation, the ſeveral Species of living 
Creatures which move upon the Earth : They had no Right to exiſt at all, much 
leſs had they any Right to be of any particular Rank or Order, in the infinite 
Variety that in the Nature of Things were poſſible to exiſt. So that their animal 


Powers, the Faculties and Abilities they have, and the reſpective Degrees of them, 


are of mere voluntary Donation; and to have them depend upon certain Terms 


and Conditions, and in many Caſes to be liable wholly to be deprived of them, 


is no more a real Evil, than not to have exiſted at all: Their Exiſtence being 
manifeſtly a free Gift, the Continuance or other Circumſtances of which, are 
entirely in the Power of the Donor, This cannot be better illuſtrated, than by 
the Prophet's Similitude as quoted by St. Paul, Shall the Thing formed ſay to him 


that formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not the Potter Power over 


the Clay, of the ſame Lump, to make one Veſſel unto Honour, and another to Dij- 


honour ? So has the infinitely powerful and allwiſe Being, an abſolute Right to 
make ſeveral Ranks and Degrees of Creatures, which comparatively ſpeaking, 


are more or leſs perfect, but every one of them in their proper Place moſt con- 
ducive towards attaining the End deſigned in them all. And it is altogether as 
unjuſt and unreaſonable to complain of any one of them becauſe it is of an infe- 
riour Nature or Degree than another, as it would be to refle& on the Skill of an 
Artificer, becauſe he faſhioneth ſeveral Kinds of Veſſels for different Uſes, ſome 


of which are more beautiful and ſerviceable than others. The Ground of all ſuch 


Complaints as theſe, ſeems to be this; that we are apt to form our Judgment of 
the Creation, from confidering only ſome of the moſt inferiour Parts of it, inde- 


pendent of the reſt: Which is juſt as if, to uſe the forementioned Similitude, 2 a 


Man ſhould pick out of the Potter's Shop the meaneſt Veſſel, or view only the 
unformed Clay, the Uſes of which he was in a great Meaſure ignorant of, and 


Nam multa me movent in nonnihil ſuſpicer ea omnia ex viribus quibuſdam pendere poſſe, quibus corporum 
particulæ per Cauſas nondum cognitas vel in ſe mutuo impelluntur & ſecundam figuras regulares cohærent, vel ab 
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hereupon immediately condemn both the Materials and the Skill of the Potter. Clarke 


211 


The whole Creation is indeed but one York, one Building, the ſeveral Parts and 


Inhabitants of which, have a ſtrict Connexion with and Relation to each other. 
In order therefore to form a true Judgment of it, it would be neceflary to com- 
prehend the Whole of it in one View; to have an exact Plan of all that is paſt, 
preſent and to come; and ſee the mutual Dependance of all the Parts But this 
is impoſſible for our narrow Capacities to do; it is a Defect in the Nature of 
Things, which is impoſſible to be remedied, Their Proportions are unalterable; 
and we might as well expect our Eye ſhould take in the whole Compaſs of the 
fixed Stars, and diſtinctly ſee every invidual Thing contained in them, as that our 
Underſtanding ſhould comprehend the Uſes and Ends of all the Works of Nature 
and Providence. All Objections of this Kind therefore are wholly beſide the Que- 
ſtion. That which truly follows from a juſt Examination of the preſent State of 
Things, even in the worſt Light, is no more than this: That as, in the Nature of 
them, they muſt be liable to perpetual Mutations and Revolutions ; and when 
they are at the worſt, and have ended one Scene, they are yet capable of afford- 
ing Materials for another; in the ſame Manner as out of a Chaos the preſent 


Earth was formed, and from This again, as St. Peter ſays, will at the Conſum— 


mation ariſe a new and different one: So likewiſe with reſpect to Animated Crea- 
tures, we ſee the ſame Individual living under different Forms and in different 


Elements here. Life therefore does not wholly depend upon the Body, but only 


the Manner of living: And what may come hereafter, as we do not particularly 
know, ſo we ought not to give our Judgment. That which remains farther to be 
conſidered upon this Subject, is the Cauſe and Origin of moral Evil; whence Sin 
has 11s Riſe and abounds ſo univerſally in the World. But This, as it is of great 
Moment to be known, ſo it ought to be treated of particularly by itſelf, 
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In which the 


Preſent State and Condition of MAN KIND 
is Conſidered and Explained, Eo 
"Upon the- True 
PRINCIPLES of MoRALITY and REVELATION; 
AND THE 
OszJzcTIONs of the ancient and modern Defenders of the Manichean 
Scheme, particularly Mr, BayLs, fully anſwered. 
BEING 
The Subſtance of Eight SER MONS, preached at the Pariſh Church 
of H. Mary le Bow, in the Year 1720. 


At the LECT URE founded by 8 
The Honourable ROBERT BOYLE, Eſq; 


1 


3 


JOHN CLA RR E, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majeſty. 


ISA IAR v. 3, 4. And now, O Inhabitants of Jeruſalem and Men of Fudab; 
judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my Vineyarl. 3 
What could have been done more to my Vineyard, that I have not done in it? 


| Wherefore when ] looked that it ſhould bring forth Grapes, brought it forth 
wild Grapes? 
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PREFACE. 


fon of the Natural World, is to examine into 
thoſe Laws by which Material Things are at preſent 
governed, and ſee what the Effects of them are; and not to 
depend upon the Hypotheſes of natural Philoſophers : So like- 
wiſe the true Way to judge of the Harmany and Excellency 
of the Moral World, is to cauſider the Powers and Facut- 
ties of intelligent Agents, and ta find out what the proper 

Application of them to their reſpectiue Objects is, and what 


\ S the true Way to judge of the Beauty and Perfe- 


| the R efult thereof muſt be and net to rely on the Syſtems 
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of moral Philoſophers. Whoever goes upon this Founda- 
tion, will quickly be convinced, that the whole Creation was 
not only made, but is ſtill governed, by an infinitely wiſe and 


good Being; who, according to the different Circumſtances 


of Things and Conditions of Perſons, regulates them in 


he beſt Manner poſſible for the Benefit of the Whole. This 
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the Founder of theſe Lectures, the Honourable Robert 
Boyle £E/q; (whoſe great Skill in natural Philoſophy, and 
thorough Knowledge of the ſacred Writings of revealed 
Religion, rendered him a very proper Fudge) was ſo ſen- 
ſible of, that He inſtituted theſe Lefures on purpoſe to 


have this Point clearly proved, and the Objections of all 


| | Sorts of Perſons fully anſwered. The Prevalency of Mo- 


ral Evil under the Government of a wiſe and good Being, 
has always been eſteemed one of the greateſt Difficulties : 
Aud Men who have been Enemies to all Religion, have 
taken Advantage of this, to endeavour to perſuade Man- 
kind that all Things are under a fatal Neceſſity, and con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently that Virtue and Vice are only mere einpty 


— 


Sounds. I have endeavoured in the following Diſcourſe, 


to diſtover the Weakneſs of theſe Mens Arguments; 


and to give ſuch a Repreſentation of the State of May. 
kind, by examining the natural Principles of which Mey 
are compounded, and comparing them with what is ſaid in 


H cripture concerning them; as may be ſu Wl cient to edince, 


that Man is the Workmanſhip of an infinitely perfecd 
Being, who has done and continues to do for him All that 


is wiſe and juſt and fit: Which is enough to ſatisfy all 


reaſonable and ſincere Perſons. But the Extravagancies 
and Demands of unreaſonable Men, as there is no Hud 
of them, and no Bounds to be ſet to them; ſo, in the Ma. 
ture of Things it is impoſſible to ſatisfy them. In thi 
Enquiry, I have kept as cloſe as I could, to the Deſire of 
the Honourable Founder, viz. not to deſcend to Contro- 
verſies that are amongſt Chriſtians ; and therefore I have 
taken my Account from Experience and Obſervation, and 


from what is expreſsly aſſerted in Scripture agreeabl; 


thereto, without entring into any particular Syſtems or De- 
duttions. If what ] have ſaid, may any way anſwer the 
great Deſign of the worthy Founder, and promote the 
Intereſt of true Religion; I have my End. 


* 
. 
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F all the Arguments made uſe of by the Oppoſers of a Deity and Reli- 2 
gion in every Age, there are none which they themſelves think more , 
concluſive, or that they have had better Succeſs with, than thoſe drawn dudien. 
from the Conſideration of the preſent State and Circumſtances of the 

World, with relation both to Things and Perſons ; the natural Imperfections of 


them, and the Abuſes they are moreover liable to. The Reaſon of which is not, 


that ſuch Arguments are really in themſelves more ſtrong and convincing; but 


'tis owing to other very different Cauſes ; the chief of which are, | 

_ Firſt, The Ignorance of the Generality of Men on this Subject. There are . Iro 
very few, who have any Diſpoſition or Inclination at all towards it ; and of them —_— 
that have, it requires more Time and Pains than they are willing to allow them- 1% f Al 
ſelves, to acquire ſuch preparatory Knowledge as is neceſſary to ſatisfy their Minds ub 
in this Particular. Such Perſons therefore may very eaſily be confounded with?“ 


: the Objections raiſed by thoſe who have greater Knowledge in theſe Matters than 


themſelves; and if they have not a great Care, may be impoſed upon by falſe 
though ſpecious Concluſions, which may lead them into Error and perhaps into 
Vice alſo, The only Remedy 1n this Caſe, is, not to ſuffer plain Things to be 
affected by thoſe that are obſcure; not to forſake an evident Truth, or depart from 
a certain Practice, on the account of ſome diſtant Conſequences which others 
pretend to draw, but which we ourſelves cannot ſee. The ſame Prudence is re- 
quiſite in Matters of Religion and Morality, as in the common and ſecular Affairs 
of Life. Every Man's bodily Senſes (if the Organs of Senſation are not by Vio- 
lence abuſed or deſtroyed) are ſufficient by the common Laws of Nature to di- 
finguiſh the Objects proper to them, and to ſee the Relation which they bear 
to each other. And the ſame is true of the Faculties of Mens Minds, There 
are none of ſo weak and ſhallow a Capacity (unleſs by ſome Diſtemper or Mis- 
fortune, which is out of the Caſe) but that they can, in the common Inſtances 
of Life, diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſbood, Right from Wrong, and the like; The 
Rule therefore is very plain and obvious, and what every one naturally falls 
into. If the Eye be not infected with any Diſeaſe, if the Obje# be in a due 
Poſition, and has a ſufficient Quantity of Light, there is no Danger of being 
impoſed upon with Reſpe& to Colours; and we may venture the moſt illite- 
rate Perſon, with the utmoſt Cunning and Sophiſtry that Wit and Learning can 
ſuggeſt, to perſuade him that there is no Difference between blue and red, green 
and yellow. But though it be thus under the forementioned Circumſtances, yet 
there are other Circumſtances in which the Caſe is very different; a diſeaſed Eye 
may repreſent all Objects of the ſame Colour, a falſe Light may confound them 
Vol. III. K kk with 
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with one another a or they may be ſo mixed and blended together, that it may 


be very difficult to tell what Species to rank them under. But this does not alter 


Acts xiv. 
17. 


the general Rule, and would be thought a very weak Argument to prove that all 
Colours are alike, and that, becauſe we may eaſily miſtake in one Caſe, therefore 
we may as eaſily be impoſed upon in the other. The Evidence of what we do 
plainly diſcern, is not in the leaſt diminiſhed by what we do not ſo plainly fee; 
the former, Men naturally guide themſelves by, and the latter they ought either 
wholly to neglect, or elſe to be very careful leſt they be impoſed upon. And the 
ſame Argument holds with reſpe& to moral or religious Truths, and the Pra- 
ctice conſequent upon them. Thus there is no Man who takes ever fo flight a 
View of the Heavens and the Earth, but he muſt ſay with reſpect to the former, 
that the Sun was made to rule the Day, and the Moon and the Stars to govern 
the Night; and with regard to the latter, according to St. Paul, That the Rain 
is ſent to do us good, in procuring fruitful Seaſons, and to fill our Hearts with 
Joy and Gladneſs. Theſe are Teſtimonies which no Man in his Senſes can deny; 


the moſt corrupt and degenerate Ages of the World have been forced to acknow- 


The Diff- 
culty of 
this Sub- 
get. 


ledge ſuch undeniable Evidence: This therefore muſt not be parted with upon 
any account. Whatever Difficulties may ariſe from other Conſiderations, the 
cannot ſhake this Foundation; for it is laid in a Rock, Proof againſt all Winds 
and Storms. All ſuch Perſons therefore as have either not Abilities or not Op- 
portunities of particularly examining into the Works of Nature, or the preſent 
Condition of Mankind, ought to reſt ſatisfied with that Meaſure of Undeiſtand- 
ing which God has given them ; to apply it fincerely to every Thing that comes 


within their Sphere of Action; and not to be at all ſhaken by Difficulties which 


their Faculties do no more extend to, than their Eyes do to very diſtant Objects, 
whoſe Shape or Figure though they may have a general Notion of, yet they can- 
not particularly determine. 1 

Secondly, Another Reaſon why Arguments that are drawn from the ſeeming 
Imperfections and Defects obſerved in the natural and moral World, are ſo plau- 
ſible, is the real Difficulty in the Subject itſelf. The Extent of the Creation is 
ſuch, that the moſt enlarged humane Underſtanding cannot poſſibly comprehend 
the whole of it. The Parts of it are ſo numerous and different; the Laws they 


are ſubject to, ſo various, according to their ſeveral Poſitions and Circumſtances; 


in a Word, the Reſpects and Relations they bear to each other, and the Connexion 
and Dependance they have upon what is already paſt and ſtill to come, is ſuch, 
that all the Aſſiſtance and Improvements our Faculties are capable of, is not ſut- 
ficient fully to explain all the Particulars. But this is a Difticulty common to 
all Arts and Sciences whatſoever, and lyes in the Nature of the Things themſelves, 
which is no way to be prevented; for finite Knowledge and limited Power can- 


not come up to infinite Exactneſs; they can only approach nearer and nearer to 


the eternal and unerring Rule of Perfection, the groſs Lines of which we can but 
faintly deſcribe. Thus there is room for the wiſeſt Architect to be continually 
inventing and improving the Art of Building; Study and Experience ſuggeſt Va- 
riety of new Beauties and Conveniences to him; and the modern Improvements 
in Mathematicks and Philoſophy ſufficiently ſhow the fruitful Nature of Things, 
that they are inexhauſtible in their Relations and Conſequences. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that weak and finite Underſtandings ſhould be often- 


times puzzled and perplexed upon ſuch Subjects as theſe; it is what cannot be 


ſuppoſed to be otherwiſe, without deſtroying the neceſſary and eſſential Proper- 
ties of Things, and taking away all Poſlibility of any finite Beings exiſting, of 
how high a Rank or exalted Underſtanding ſoever; ſo that Objections of this 


Kind do not at all affect either the Things themſelves, or the Creator of them. 


We ſee it plainly in humane Arts and Sciences; it caſts no Reflection on 2. 
Maſter-Builder, in the Judgment of wiſe and judicious Men, that there are many 
Parts of his Fabrick, which to them who are not ſkilled in Architecture, ſeem 
inconvenient, uſeleſs and perhaps irregular. And in the Science of Mathema- 
ticks, a Man may ſee the Demonſtrations of many Propoſitions ; and yet there 


may be many more ſo obſtruſe, that he cannot comprehend them. Hover 8 
the ſe 
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theſe Difficulties are thought really to affect the Art or Science themſelves, nor 
the Perſons concerned in them. The Rules and Propoſitions are nevertheleſs 
true, though they be not underſtood by every one; and that Wiſdom and Skill 
which is built upon them, is nevertheleſs certain, though not comprehended b 

the Vulgar. The ſame may be affirmed of the Works of the Creation, and the 
Wiſdom of Providence. The Rules by which the material and intellectual Be- 
ings are governed, are regular and uniform, ſuch as are fit to be preſcribed to ſuch 
Subjects; and the Difficulties which ariſe in any complex Caſe, all the Particulars 
of which we have not Means of knowing, do not affect the Rules in general, nor 
thoſe other Particulars that are plain and demonſtrable, Thus for Inſtance, all 
the Motions of the primary Planets are exactly accounted for by the Law of Gra- 
vitation ; but it is very difficult to explain the Motion of the ſecondary ones, 
eſpecially where there are a Number of them, by the ſame Law, becauſe their 
Motion is ſo much compounded : Yet no Aſtronomer doubts but the ſame Law 
obtains amongſt Them, and that every Irregularity is the genuine Effect of this 
Law. And if any Perſon had Sagacity enough to explain all theſe, there might 
be ſtill more complicated Inſtances, which would exceed his Underſtanding, in 
the ſame manner as if a Man ſhould complain that his Eyes would only take 
in Objects at a Mile's Diſtance, and not at the Diſtance of the Moon : If this 


latter had been granted him, the Foundation of complaining had been ſtill the 


ſame, becauſe his Eyes would .not extend to the fixed Stars. There 1s no End 
of ſuch Kind of arguing as this; it is wholly beſide the Queſtion. That which 
ought to ſatisfy every ſerious Perſon is, that there are Marks of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs evident in numherleſs Particulars to the meaneſt Capacity, upon the 


leaſt Attention, of which they are as ſure as that they have any Faculties of Diſ- 


cernment, or that there is any real Difference in, the Nature of Things. And 
the further ſuch Enquiry is made, and the more nicely the Creation is examined 
into, the more does the Evidence increaſe ; fo that the real Difficulty lyes only 
in the Diſproportion of our intellectual Faculties, which are limited to the Re- 


Clarke. 
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lations of Things, which are boundleſs. All therefore that is our Duty or that 


we can do in this Caſe, is to make the beſt Uſe of that Meaſure of Knowledge 
and Underſtanding which God has given us, to apply the reſpective Powers and 
Abilities of our Minds to their proper Objects, and to be continually improving 
and enlarging them. If we be ſincere and induſtrious herein, we ſhall quickly be 


convinced, that the Frame and Conſtitution of the Univerſe was originally made, 


and is ſtil] governed, by the niceſt Rules of Wiſdom and Goodneſs; and we ſhall 
not be at all ſurpriſed or confounded at the Objections raiſed by irreligious or pro- 
fane Men, on the Account of the Irregularities and Diſorders obſerved in it. It 


is not ſufficient to weaken the whole, that they can produced ſome very compli- 


cated Inſtances, which we cannot perfectly account for. Nothing leſs can make 
good their Argument, than ſhowing the abſolute Inconſiſtency and Contradiction 
of ſome Things to the clear Ideas we have of Order and Wiſdom. But the Me- 
thod of ſuch Perſons is, for the moſt part, juſt the contrary. They ſingle out 
the moſt perplexed Caſe: And becauſe the Boundary betwixt Good and Evil, 


Right and Wrong, is very narrow and hard to be diſtinguiſhed, they therefore 


endeavour to render it inviſible, and then argue from that which is obſcure to that 
which is plain: Juſt as if a Man ſhould affirm, that there is no Difference be- 
twixt Sweet and Bitter, becauſe they may be ſo mixed together that the niceſt 
Taſte cannot tell which prevails. The direct contrary to this, is the true Method 
not to be deceived, v:z. to begin with what we are ſure cannot poſſibly impoſe 
upon us; and to examine whatever appears difficult, by thoſe Rules which are 


Plain and certain. And though perhaps we ſhall not be able to comprehend the 
Whole, yet we ſhall ſee enough to ſatisfy us, that it is the ſame Wiſdom that 


governs the Whole, and that that Part which we do not underſtand is not defective, 
but that it is wholly owing to our own Weakneſs and Shortſightedneſs that we 
can ſee no further. St. Paul's Compariſon is very juſt here, Ve know only in part, 
we ſpeak and underſtand and think as Children; but when we become Men, v2 
ball Put away childiſb J. hings, All our Knowledge is but comparative; the Ree: 
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V culties; and we may go on to Eternity without exhauſting the Subject. With 


Phil. iii. 
13. 


this View it is, that I have undertaken to examine the Subject of Natural and 
Moral Evil, and to enquire into the Cauſe and Origin of each of them, ſo far 


as we have ſufficient Data from Experience and obſervable Phænomena. The 


Method I at firſt propoſed was, to conſider, 

Firſt, The Nature of thoſe Laws, by which the material World is at preſent 
governed, compared with other Laws, which it was originally equally capable 
of; whence the Weakneſs or Perfection of them might plainly appear; and from 
which ariſe all the Vants and Imperfections in ourſelves and the Things about us; 


ſuch as the not having at all, or the not having to that Degree which other Be. 


ings have, certain Powers, Faculties and Excellencies. 


Secondly, As a Conſequence of Theſe, 1 propoſed to conſider the Foundation of 


all natural Evils, ſuch as Diſeaſes, Pain and Death, &c. which Men and all 
other Creatures are ſubject to: And all kind of Diſorders and Irregularities in 
the Things without us, as Storms, Tempeſts, Earthquakes, and the like, 


Thirdly, J propoſed alſo to examine into the Cauſe of Moral Evil; and to ſe 


from whence ſpring all thoſe Sins and Vices, which we find committed by Men 


_ every Day, and which render them ſo corrupt and miſerable. All which was un- 
dertaken, in order to make appear the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God in the 


Works of the Creation; that the whole Syſtem is as perfect and compleat as it was 


intended to be; the ſeveral Parts of it endued with ſuch Powers as they were beſt 


capable of; and ſubje& to ſuch Laws, and placed in ſuch Order, as is molt con- 
ducive to obtain the reſpective Ends propoſed by them: And that a//, that in the 
Nature of Things was poſſible, is done, to prevent or provide againſt every Evil 
or Inconvenience that under ſuch Circumſtances might happen: And conſequently 
all the Errors that are, being regular, and the genuine Effects of Things being 


governed by general Laws, caſt no Reflection on the Excellency of the Workman- 


ſhip, nor the Wiſdom of the Author, So far as relates to the Origin of Natu- 
ral Evil J have taken a brief Survey of the Material World, and conſidered di- 
ſtinctly the principal Parts of it, what the proper Ends and Uſes of them are, 
and what Miſapplications and Abuſes they are conſequently capable of. From 
which Compariſon it is very evident, that every Thing that can be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt from the higheſt to the loweſt, is equally the Obje& of Creation or Pro- 


_ duction, to infinite Power: that it belongs to Wiſdom and Goodneſs to determine 


which and how many of all the poſſible Variety ſhall actually exiſt, and alſo to 
determine every particular Circumſtance and Manner of their Exiſtence. And as 
there is a real and eſſential Difference in the Nature of ſuch Things, ſome be- 
ing capable of Powers and Properties which are inconſiſtent with others; all that 
we can conceive infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs and Power in Conjunction, to do 
in regard hereto, is, to propoſe particular Ends, and to ſubordinate every Part 
with ſuch Properties and Powers, as may in the moſt effectual manner produce 


thoſe Ends to a general and univerſal Good. Thus Matter is the Object of Crea- 


tive Power, as are alſo the Degrees of thoſe Powers which it is capable of : But 
the particular Quantity of Matter, with the particular Form and Manner it now 
ſubſiſts in, and the Laws of Motion to which it is ſubje&t, Theſe all are the Ef- 
fect of Choice, and can be determined only by the End they ſerve, It is im- 

oſſible for our narrow Capacities in this Synthetic way, to ſay which is beſt upon 
the Whole, unleſs we could in one View compare all the Variety which is in the 


infinite and eternal Poſſibility of Things; Ve muſt begin at the other End, v!2. 


in the Analytic Method, with thoſe Things which are plain and obvious, and by 
degrees advance to others more complicated; and fo, as St. Paul in another Caſe 
expreſſes it, reach forth unto thoſe Things which are before, and preſs towards the 
Mark, which is infinitely perfect and compleat. But though we cannot thus 
form a Judgment of the Whole, we can yet obſerve the Difference of the Parts, 
and have hereby ſufficient Ground to pronounce of thoſe which we have not 
Means of knowing, that they are of a Piece with what we do know, and belong 


to the ſame univerſal Rule, All that Matter is capable of in its own Nature, is 
| | | Extenſion, 
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der to the Compoſition of the preſent material Syſtem, nothing more ſeems ne- 
ceſſary, to account for all the Phenomena, but that the conſtituent Particles of it 
ſhould be indued with e impulſive or receſſive Forces, which acting ac- 
cording to the Rules of Mechanicks, produce regular Figures and other proper 
Effects; and conſequently that every natural Evil or Diſorder, is ſuch, as flows 
from the comparatively imperfect Nature of the Subjects, or from their being go- 
verned by certain and ſtated Laws: So that ſuch Evils could no otherwiſe have 


been prevented, but by ſuppoſing that it is inconſiſtent with an infinitely Wiſe 


and Powerful Being, to create any ſuch Thing as Matter at all; or that it is 
poſſible for ſuch a Being to give to Matter ſuch Powers as are contradictory to, 
and inconſiſtent with the Nature of it; or elſe that it is ſuitable to ſuch a Being, 


rpetually to interpoſe and in a miraculous Manner interrupt that Courſe of 


Things which himſelf has preſcribed, rather than permit them uniformly to pro- 
ceed to their reſpective Ends. Every one of which Aſſertions is very abſurd, and 
contrary to the Ideas we have of infinite Power and Wiſdom. And the fame 


may be affirmed of thoſe Powers and Principles, which are not Mechanical; 


ſuch as are the Cauſes of Vegetation and Animal Life. They are capable but of 
certain Degrees of Perfection, beyond which nothing can in Reaſon be expected, 
as I have ſhewn in the particular Inſtances. NN 

I $HALL purſue the ſame Method in the preſent Inquiry into the Cauſe and 
Origin of Moral Evil; by conſidering diſtinctly, 


Firſt, ThE Powers, Faculties or Perfections, which belong peculiarly to Man; 
and the Degree and Extent of them. 


Secondly, WHAT are the proper Objects of ſuch Powers and Faculties; and 
wherein conſiſts the Nature of Virtue and Vice, moral Good and Evil. And 


Thirdly, WHAT are the proper Motives and Inducements, and how to be ap- 
plied, ſo as in the moſt effectual Manner poſſible, to procure and promote 
the Practice of Moral Good or Virtue, and to hinder or prevent the Practice 
of Moral Evil or Vice. From which Conſiderations it will appear, how it 
is poſſible for ſuch Creatures to commit Sin, and what is the Cauſe of the a&7ual 
Commiſſion of it; notwithſtanding the Creator is infinitely Good. And from 
hence we ſhall be enabled to anſwer ſuch Objections as are uſually made 
againſt the preſent Conſtitution and Government of the moral World, 


rxenfen, Solidity, Diviſibility and the like, which make it the Subject of all Clarke. 
imaginable Variety of Figure, Motion, and Order or Texture. Whence in or- WW 


Tux Sum of theſe Objections is expreſſed by the Platonick Philoſophers in this 04je4;.ns 


plain and ſhort Query, Whence is Evils, when every Thing that God does is Good. 
But the Epicureans were more large and particular, whoſe Senſe is given by > La- 


Gantius in the following Words: God, ſays Epicurus, is willing to aboliſh all Evils, 
but not able; or, He is able, but not willing ; or, thirdly, He is neither willing 
nor able; or elſe, laſtly, He is both able and willing, If He is willing and not 


able, He is a weak Being; which is not agreeable to the Notion of God, If He 
ig able and not willing, He is an envious Being; which is no leſs diſagreeable to 
the Notion of Him. If He is neither willing nor able, He is both a weak and an 
envious Being, and therefore not God. If He is both willing and able, which is the 
only thing that is agreeable to his Nature, then whence come Evils? Or why does He 


not aboliſh them? The ſame Objection is urged by the Academick in Tully, in a 


ſomewhat different Manner, thus. The Perſon who repreſents the Stoick, havin 


produced a large Catalogue of the moſt flagrant Crimes, committed by Perſons © of 


each Sex, of every Age, in all Places and of all Profeſſions, and with the higheſt 
Aggravations, aſcribes the Cauſe of them to Mens abuſing that Faculty of Rea- 


ſon, which is the Gift of God, and beſtowed on Man, as a ſpiritual Patrimony, 


See Maximus Tyrius Diſſert. 25. » De Ira Dei, cap. 13. 


recte fiat, ſic ratione peccetur. De nat. Deor. lib. III. 5 27. 
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Clarke. for the improving and advancing his intellectual Nature. To which the Acade. 
I- mick replies; that, granting it to be ſo, it appears in Fact, that there are fo few 
who make a right uſe of their Reaſon, compared with thoſe who abuſe it; t 
God had done better by Mankind, never to have given them any Reaſon at all, than 
to give them it attended with ſuch pernicious Conſequences: In the ſame manner, 45 
it is better in a Phyſician not to give his Patient Wine, which is ſometimes, but 
very ſeldom, good for them; than to run the Hazard of almoſt certain Death, fo 
the very uncertain Hope of Recovery. And becauſe He foreſaw what Reply would 
be made to this, viz. Does not God do well by us, becauſe we abuſe the Benefit, 
He confers on us? Are Fathers unkind to their Children in leaving them their 
Eſtates, becauſe many of them ſquander them away? Therefore he goes on to ob- 
viate this by ſaying, That ſuch Compariſons will not hold; that if God had 
| | intended the greateſt Miſchief to Man, he could not more effectually have done 
it; wherefore had he conſulted their Good, He ſhould have prevented this Abuſe, 
and given them only ſuch good Reaſon. as ſhould have driven away all Evil. 
For as He has all Knowledge, ſo He could not but foreſee every thing that 
would come to paſs. And as He has f all Power, ſo as to be able to effect any 
Thing, without any Labour or Pains, by his mere Will; He could have hindred 
it. And the Concluſion this Man draws, is this, 6 That either the Supreme Be. $ 
ing does not know the Extent of his own Power, or He has no Regard to the Af. WM 
fairs of Mankind ; or elſe He cannot judge what is beſt for them. Thus th ME. 
Philoſophers of old, vainly reaſoned concerning the. Adminiſtration and Govern- 
ment of the moral World, The general Fallacy of whoſe Arguing, appears from 
hence. NE, i 
The Meal. Firſt, In the Epicureans, their Arguments, if they prove any thing, prove BS] 
| | , oy too much, viz. That there ought to have been no finite or created Beings at all, 1 
ö Arguments For if the true Notion of God be, that He is to exerciſe his Power and other 
Attributes, in only the higheſt Inſtance that is poſſible, it is manifeſt that thoſe =» 
Per fections being infinite in every reſpect, the Object of them muſt be ſo too, 1 
which deſtroys the Foundation of different Orders or Degrees of Beings, and takes ö 
away his Liberty of communicating Inſtances of Goodneſs to them, proportiona- 
bly to their ſeveral Capacities, and as He ſees fit. Whereas the true Notion of 
God, from the Obſervation of his Works, and from the Variety of thoſe Beings 
which we ſee do actually exiſt, is, that there ſhould be different Species of Beings; 
the Faculties, Abilities/ and Circumſtances of which, ſhould alſo be very diffe- 
rent; and conſequently the Exerciſe of his Power and other Attributes towards 
them, be proportioned to their reſpective Capacities, and in ſuch a manner as He 
himſelf thinks moſt conducive to attain the End propoſed, 
Ie Hal. THE latter Arguments, of the Academics, are rather oratorical and poetical 
10% of the Deſcriptions, than Arguments; and are calculated more to excite the Paſſions and 
#50" captivate the Imaginations of the Vulgar, than to convince the Reaſon and fatisfy 
7-nicts. the Judgment; and conſiſt chiefly in repreſenting Things in the worſt Light with 
the moſt affecting Expreſſions. The ſame Genius could have taken the other fide 
of the Queſtion, and rendered it altogether as plauſible. So that in this reſpect 
they may be ſet, the one againſt the other. 
Bur, to allow them their utmoſt Force; they are, at beſt, either 1/, Argu- 
ments ad ignorantiam, and prove only that human Capacity is very ſhallow, and 
not that the Reaſon of Things itſelf is abſurd. For as, in the natural World, 
ſome of the ancient Aſtronomers invented very abſurd Hypotheſes, to ſolve the 
Phenomena of Nature, and then complained of the Author of it; whereas the 
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4 Ut ſatius fuerit nullam omnino nobis a Diis immortalibus datam eſſe Rationem, quam tanta cum pernici 
datam. De nat. Deor. lib. III. H 27. | | 
Non enim ut patrimonium relinquitur, fic Ratio homini eſt Beneficio Deorum data. Quid enim potius homi- 
nibus dediſſent, ſi iis nocere voluifſent ? injuſtitiæ autem, Intemperantiæ, Timiditatis quæ ſemina eſſent, fi his 
vitiis Ratio non ſubeſſet? 16:4. | | | 
f Nihil eſt quod Deus efficere non poteſt & quidem fine labore ullo: ut enim hominum membra, nulla con- 
tentione, mente ipſa, ac voluntate moveantur; fic numine Deorum, omnia fingi, moveri, mutarique Po A 
Did. 449 e of] 2 
5 Itaque aut neſcit quid poſlit, aut negligit res humanas, aut quid fit optimum non poteſt judicale. 
Id. | | | 
| | true 
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true Fault was their Ignorance of the real Laws by which it was governed: So Clarke. 


upon due Conſideration it will appear in the moral World, that the proper Ob. VV 


jects are no leſs duly proportioned to the intellectual and rational Faculties; and 
that there are Laus as agreeable to them, and Motives as much ſuited to incline 
them, as the Proportions and Relations of Things, are fitly ſuited in the mate- 
rial Syſtem. And conſequently Here alſo every thing is according to juſt Weight 
d Meaſure. 
"Ok elſe 2dly, Theſe Objections are Arguments drawn from the natural Imper- 
fections of finite intellectual Powers and Capacities: And like the foregoing Ar- 
guments of the Szoicks, if they prove any thing, they prove too much, vig. that 
it were better to be without ſuch Faculties, than to have them ſo capable of be- 
ing abuſed. Which is a Contradiction to the very Suppoſition of them ; for 


they cannot be in any Degree, but they muſt in the Nature of the Thing 


be liable to proportionable Abu/es, as ſhall be more fully made appear after- 
wards. | 


And that we may not omit any thing that is thought material, we will ſtate O /h, 


the Caſe in the Words of a Modern Advancer of the Manichæan Scheme, who 


of the Mo- 


derns a- 


pretends to have repreſented it in ſuch a manner as to render it unanſwerable. gain tbe 


The Arguments made uſe of by Him are of two Sorts; Firſt, ſuch as are drawn 


dien of 
the Moral 


from the natural Notions we have of God, according to the Principles of Reaſon zp,.14. 


and Philoſophy ; and Secondly, ſuch as are drawn from the Repreſentation made 
of the divine Attributes and Perfections, in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament. The Sum of the former is comprehended in theſe Words: k Accord- 


ing to the Rules of Philoſophy it may be maintained, that if it be repugnant to the 


Nature of God to produce Sin, it is repugnant to the ſame Nature to produce Crea- 
tures who will infallibly produce Sin, under thoſe Circumſtances in which He choſe to 
place them: For according to our moſt diſtinct Ideas, it is altogether the ſame thing to 
commit Murder one's ſelf, as to put a Man into ſuch Circumſtances in which we cer- 
tainly know He will be killed, And again in another i Place to the ſame Pur- 


poſe; If wwe depend only upon one Cauſe, Almighty, infinitely good and infinitely 


free, and which diſpoſes univerſally of all Beings according to the Pleaſure of 
bis own Will, we ought not to feel any Evil, all our Good ought to be pure, and 
we ought never to have any thing to diſtaſte us. The Author of our Being, if 


He is infinitely beneficent, ought to take a continual Pleaſure in making us hap- 


fy, and preventing every Thing that may diſturb or diminiſh our Joy; for this 
is a Character eſſentially contained in the Idea of Supreme Goodneſs, The other 
Arguments taken from the Scripture Repreſentations of the preſent Circumſtances 
of Mankind, and the Method of God's dealing with them are ſuch as theſe. 
According to the Scripture (ſays he) there is but one good Principle, and yet 
moral and natural Evil have been introduced among Mankind: It is not therefore 
contrary to the Nature of a good Principle, to permit the Introduction of moral 


Evil, and to puniſh Crimes. — I will anſwer, yes: The manner of introducing 


Evil, under the Empire of a Sovereign Being infinitely good, infinitely holy, and 
infinitely powerful, is not only inexplicable, but incomprehenhble. And what has 


been objected againſt the Reaſons why this Being has permitted Evil, is more a- 


hb Entretiens de Maxime & de Themifte p. 142. Pendant qu'il voudra philoſopher on lui ſofitiendra que $11 
repugne a la nature de Dieu de produire le peche, il repugne a la meme nature de produire des creatures qui pro- 
duiront le peche infalliblement, dans les circonſtances qu'il leur choiſira. Car ſelon nos idées les plus diſtinctes. 
C'eſt toute la meme choſe, commettre un meurtre ſoimeme, ou faire trouver un homme dans les circonſtances ou 
Fun fait certainement qu'il ſera tue. | 

' Bayle's Dictionary, under the Word Pauliciens, Remark E. Car ſi nous ne dependons diront ils (les Pauliciens) 
= d'une Cauſe toute puiſſante, infiniment bonne, infiniment libre, & qui diſpoſe univerſellement de tous les etres 

on le bon plaiſir de fa yolunte, nous ne devons ſentir aucun mal; tous nos biens doivent Ctre purs, nous n'y 

devous jamais trouver le moindre degout, &c. 

* Bid. Remark E. 11 n'y a, ſelon VEcriture, qu'un bon Principe; & cependant, le mal moral & le mal phyſique ſe 
ont introduits dans le genre humain : il n'eſt donc pas contre la nature du bon principe qu'il permette VintroduCtion 
du mal moral, & qu'il puniſſe le crime, &c.—Mais le peuvent-elles etre? (viz. les Raiſons @ priori refutees ?) Oiii, 

Pondrai-je: la maniere dont le mal geſt introduit ſous Iempire d'un ſouvereign Etre infiniment bon, infiniment 

» Infiniment puiſſant, eſt non ſeulement inexplicable, mais meme imcomprehenſible; & tout ce * on op- 
aux raiſons pourquoi cet Etre a permis le mal, eſt plus conforme aux lumieres naturelles, et aux idées de Por- 

dre, que ne le ſont pas ces raiſons. | | | 
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Clarke. greeable to natural Light, and to the Ideas we have of Order, than theſe Reaſons 


gare. And! a little after, He fays with reſpe& to our firſt Parents; That itcan- 


not be conceived that the firſt Man could receive from a 2 ond Principle, the Fa 
culty of doing ill. This Faculty is vicious; and every Thing that can produce 
Evil, is bad, ſince Evil cannot proceed but from a bad Cauſe, And tis im- 
poſſible to comprehend; that God did only permit Sin; for a bare Permiſſion of 
Sin, added nothing to Freewill; nor was it a Means to foreſee whether Adam 
would perſevere in his Innocence, or fall from it. And in another a Place, ſpeak- 
ing of the Diſputes amongſt Chriſtians upon this Head, and their ſeveral Hy. 
potheſes and Explications of it, He has the following Words: The only Principle 
which you admit, willed from all Eternity, according to you, that Man ſhould 
fin; that this Sin ſhould be infectious; that it ſhould produce, without End and 
without Intermiſſion, all imaginable Crimes over the Face of the whole Earth, 
In conſequence whereof, he prepared for Mankind in this Life, all the Miſeries 
that can be concerved; ſuch as Peſtilence, War, Famine, Pain, Vexation; and after 
this Life, a Hell, wherein all Men almoſt ſhall be eternally tormented, after ſuch a 
manner, as makes one's Hair ſtand on end, when one reads the Deſcription of it, 


If fuch a Principle is otherwiſe perfectly good, and loves Holineſs infinitely ; muſt 
we not acknowledge, that the ſame God is, at one and the ſame time, perfectly good 


and perfectly bad, and that He loves Vice no leſs than He does Virtue? Thele are 
the chief Arguments made uſe of by this eminent Defender of the Manchean 
Scheme : which that I might not miſrepreſent, I have given you in his own 
Words, Now though theſe Arguments are pretended to be drawn from the Con- 
ſideration of the preſent State and Practice of Mankind, with regard to moral 
Evil, as an unanſwerable Objection againſt the World's being governed by one 
Principle, infinitely powerful, wiſe and good ; yet notwithſtanding all their boaſted 
Strength, they will appear, upon ſtrict Examination, to be built upon no better 
Foundation than thoſe of the ancient Epicureans and Academics. 
Defeats For fit; As to thoſe Arguments drawn from the natural Notions we have of 
— , God, according the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy ; rheſe, far from teach- 
in the Mo- ing us, that it is inconſiſtent with the Notions we have of an infinitely powerful, 
ral World, ʒviſe, and good Being, that there ſhould be any Defects or Irregularities in the 


not inconſi- 


fent with moral World; ſhow us evidently on the contrary, that in the Nature of Things 


lie natura ſuch Defects ill be; they are the unavoidable Reſult of Things being finite and 


Notions abe 


base, limited: Elſe there muſt have been no ſuch Creatures at all, endued with thoſe 


Gl. Faculties and Powers which we obſerve in them; or no general and regular Laws 
reſcribed for their Direction; for every one of theſe, in any Degree whatſoever, 
ſuppoſes a Poſſibility of Deviation; and conſequently that Sin may be introduced 
into the World; and infinite Power, Knowledge and Goodneſs, can do no more 
than is compatible with the State and Capacity of the Subject. Philoſophically 
ſpeaking therefore, there can be no ſuch thing as Impeccability in any created Be- 
ing, of how exalted a Station ſoever; for it will always be poſſible, that limited 
Underſtandings may be deceived, and the Actions conſequent thereupon, not ac- 
cording to the exact Rules of Truth and Right. This is well expreſſed in the 
Book of Fob, (Ch. xv. 15.) Behold, He putteth no truſt in his Saints, yea, ti? 
Heavens are not clean in his Sight; how much more abominable and filthy is Man, 
which drinketh Iniquity like Water ? Since therefore finite intelligent Beings, ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe Peccability; the different Degrees and Kinds of which, are, ac- 
cording to their diverſe States and Conditions, more or leſs perfect, when compared 


| bid. Remark F. On ne congoit pas que le premier homme ait pu recevoir d'un bon principe la facult de 
faire le mal. Cette faculte eſt un vice: tout ce qui peut produire le mal eſt mauvais, puiſque le mal ne peut naitre 
que d'une cauſe mauyais &c. Et il eſt impoſſible de comprendre que Dieu wait fait que permettre le peche; 
car une ſimple permiſſion de pecher, n'ajoſitoit rien au franc arbitre, & ne faiſoit pas que Von peiit preyoir fi Adam 
perſeveroit dans ſon innocence, ou Sil en decherroit, &c. | | 8 

m Sid. Le principe unique que vous admittez, a voulu de toute Eternite, ſelon vous, que homme pechat, & 
que le premier peche füt une choſe contagieuſe; qu'elle produiſit ſans fin & fans ceſſe, tous les crimes imagina- 
bles ſur toute la face de la terre; en ſuite La il a prepare au genre humain dans cette vie tous les malheurs 
qui ſe peuvent concevoir, le peſte, la guerre, la famine, la douleur, le chagrin, & apreès cette vie un enfer ou 
preſque tous les hommes ſeront Eternellement tourmentez, d'une maniere qui fait dreſſer les cheveux quand on en 
lit les deſcriptions, &c. 
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together ; but bear no Proportion to Infinity: Either we muſt fay, that it is in- Clarke. 


conſiſtent with the Idea we have of the Supreme Being, to create any Thing ſu . 


erior to Stocks and Stones, or indeed any thing at all ; or elſe that He is at per- 
fect Liberty, to create what Sort of Intelligent Beings He pleaſes, to place them 
in ſuch Circumſtances as He thinks moſt proper and ſuitable for them, and to 
regulate them by thoſe Laws which He ſees beſt upon the Whole. There is no 
Medium betwixt theſe two. This our n Author himſelf ſeems to have been 
aware of, and to acknowledge the Conſequence of it, vig, that the Univerſe is 
but one Being, and every thing contained in it, Part of that Being; and all the 
Motions and Actions belonging to any of them, the neceſſary Effects of That 
Being. For thus He ſays in the forecited Place: According to the Idea we have 
of a created Being, we cannot comprehend that it can be a Principle of Action, 
that it can move itſelf; and that, receiving in every Moment of its Duration, its 


Exiſtence, and the Exiſtence of 1ts Faculties wholly from another Cauſe, it ſhould 


create in itſelf any Modalities by a Power inherent in itſelf. — Seeing therefore 
a Creature cannot be moved by a mere Permiſſion of acting, and has not in itſelf 


4 Principle of Motion, it is abſolutely neceſſary that God ſhould move it, He 


muſt therefore do ſomething elſe than barely permit Man to fin. What is all this, 
but openly confeſſing that it is a Contradiction in the Nature of Things, to ſup- 


poſe God can make any Creatures at all, endued with Liberty or a Power of 


moving themſelves; and that what we call Action is merely Paſſivenes, being 
acted upon; and that God is directly the 7mmediate Cauſe of every Thing that 
is done. The unavoidable Conſequence of which is, that Men and all other ſu- 
periour, as well as inferiour Creatures, are not real Beings or diſtinct Subſtances, 


have properly no Exiſtence at all, but are only Modes of the Deity ; or at leaſt, 


that they are without any Under/tanding or Liberty of their own; and therefore, 
being only mere Machines, they are abſolutely uncapable of Good or Evil, Virtue 
or Vice, and can neither be rewarded nor puniſhed for what does not belong to 


them; but every Thing is to be aſcribed to the one Principle, who is the ſole 
Author of all Actions, and in whoſe Hands all Things are mere Inſtruments. 


This is juſt ſuch a Way of arguing, as it would be in regard to the material 
World, becauſe ſome of the Phenomena are difficult to be accounted for, there- 
fore to aſſert that there is no ſuch Thing as Matter or Motion exiſting at all; but 
dat they are only mere Ideas or Imaginary Repreſentations in our Minds, without 
any Thing external to anſwer them, I don't ſee how it is poſſible to argue about 
ſuch Hypotheſes; it can only be referred to the Experience and common Reaſon 
of Mankind to determine in ſuch Caſes. For even in Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, which are the moſt ſtrong and concluſive, there muſt be ſome Poſtulata, 
ſome ſimple Truths known by Intuition; which whoever pretends not to allow, 
is uncapable of ſeeing any Deductions from them. And ſo it is in the Caſe of 
Morality; there muſt be ſome firſt Principles, ſome immediate Objects of the 


Underſtanding, as eaſy to be taken notice of, and diſtinguiſhed by it, as natural 


Objects are by the bodily Senſes. And it is altogether as vain to attempt to argue 


with any Perſon who ſees not the Difference of ſuch intellectual Objects, viz. 
moral Good and Evil; as it would be to diſpute with a blind or a deaf Man about 


Colours and Sounds. Unleſs therefore it could be ſhown, that it implied a plain 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe any ſuch Thing as finite created Beings, endued with 
Underſtanding, Liberty or a Power of acting, and ſuch like Faculties of the 
Mind; it muſt be granted pgſible that ſuch Beings may exiſt; that is, that they 
are the Objects of Power, and depend upon the Will of the Supreme Being. But 
as to their actual Exiſtence, together with all the Circumſtances of them, this 
cannot be determined otherwiſe than by Experience; and to that we muſt ap- 


peal. And fo plain and evident it is in theſe Particulars, that we may venture 


" Pauliciens, Remark F. Outreque par les Id&es que nous avons d'un @tre cree, nous ne pouvons point com- 
prendre qu'il ſoit un principe d' action, qu'il ſe puiſſe mouvoir lui meme ; & que recevant dans tous les momens 
de ſa duree ſon exiſtence, & celle de ces facultez ; que la recevant, diſ-je, toute entiere d'une autre cauſe, il 
cree en lui meme des modalitez par une vertu qui lui ſoit propre. La creature ne pouvant donc pas @tre muẽ 
par une imple permiſſion d'agir, & waiant pas elle-meme le principe du mouvement, il faut de toute neceſſitẽ 
que Dieu la meuve; il fait donc quelque autre choſe que de lui permettre de pecher. | 
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Clarke. to aſł any one who pretends to be diffident herein, what greater Evidence he could 
V defire upon Suppoſition the Thing were true, than we now have, that Man is an 
intelligent and voluntary Agent. Upon which Foundation alone the Whole or 
Morality is built; for this is the Corner Stone, which if once removed, the whole 
Fabrick immediately falls to the Ground. Wheretore, as in the natural World, i; 
muſt be taken for granted, or left to the Criterion of every one's Senſes, whether there 
be any ſuch Thing as Matter, and what particular Laws of Motion it is (1. 
je& to, before we can pretend to make appear the Excellency and Goodneſs (1 
the Creation; ſo likewiſe in the moral World muſt it be taken for granted, Unt 
by what every Man feels within himſelf, and obſerves in others, Mankind are ;,. 
telligent and voluntary Agents. And upon this Suppoſition, the true Method 99 
Enquiry, in order to judge of the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the Creator, aud 
the Excellency and Perfection of the Creature; muſt be to examine the particulat 
State and Condition of ſuch Beings, what Laws they are ſubject to, and under what 
Obligation to obſerve them, Had our Author purſued this Method, he would 
have ſeen, that beſide the Ab/urd:ty of introducing two Principles, in order to ac. 
count for the Phenomena of moral Evil, there is no occaſion for them; but that 
Things may be better ſolved without them; and that his own Method leads di- 
rectly to an abſolute Fatality, which is the ſame as Atheiſm, 38 
The Hel. Secondly, As to the other Arguments taken from the Scripture Repreſentation 
nf: of of the preſent Circumſtances of Mankind, and the Method of God's dealing with 
"_ 2 them; it may be obſerved, that they are founded either upon ſome Rhetorical 
l or Allegorical Expreſſions; or that they relate to ſome Cuſtom or generally re- 
ow ceived Opinion, which prevailed and was well underſtood, at that Time and in 
4m thoſe Places, but perhaps is very difficult to underſtand perfectly now; or elſe 
Scripture. they are built only upon mere Hypotheſes, and are nothing but humane Fictions, 
as are many of the Doctrines of the modern Schoolmen ; which are ſo far from 
being clear Deductions from Scripture, that they are utterly inconſiſtent with 
it, and no leſs repugnant alſo to common Senſe and Reaſon. All Arguineus 
of this Kind, are only mere Abuſe of the Scripture, and return upon the Heads 
of thoſe who make Uſe of them. For theſe Books of Scripture, have at leaſt 
the common Right of all other Books, and ought to be read impartially, and 
with the ſame View of Underſtanding, and applying what is contained in them; 
which is no way really effected by the Abuſe of weak or prophane Men. Thus 
Pf. lviii. 3. thoſe Words of King David, The Wicked are eſtranged from the Womb, they 51 
aſtray as ſoon as they are born, ſpeaking Lies, have been applied to all Mankind, 
_ repreſenting them as born with a natural and univerſal Corruption“ and Depra- 
vation of the very Faculties and Diſpoſitions of their Minds, which yet are ſo 
manifeſtly a Rhetorical Deſcription of the Practice of very wicked Men only, 
that we may venture to ſay, they would never have been miſunderſtood in any 
other Book. So likewiſe becauſe the Devil is ſaid to be the Prince and God of 
this World, and repreſented as having great Influence, Power, and Intereſt 
amongſt Mankind; ſuch kind of Expreſſions have been aggravated fo as to make 
him a very potent Being, and, as the forecited Author ſays, abating that he 1s =_ 
not eternal and uncreated, very near equal to the evil Principle of the Manich- 
ans; For, * ſays he, it has been a conſtant Opinion among ft Chriſtians from tl! 
Beginning, that the Devil is the Author of all falſe Religions; that he moves 1": 
Hereticks to dogmatize, and inſpires Men with Errors, Superſtitions, Schiſius 
Lewaneſs, Avarice, Intemperance ; in a Word, with all the Crimes that are coſu- 
mitted amongſi Men; that he deprived Adam and Eve of their Innocency ; from 
whence it follows, that he is the Cauſe of Moral Evil, and of all the Miſeries 9 
Man. Yet comparing theſe Texts with others which are not figurative, nothing 
can be more clear than that the Devil is a Being very little ſuperior to Man; that 
it is from the Similitude which wicked Men bear to him, that they are ſaid to ſtanu 
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o Pauliciens, Remark H. Ceſt une opinion repandue de tout tems dans le Chriſtianiſme, que le Diable eſt Vaute! 
de toutes les fauſſes religions; que ceſt lui qui pouſſe les heretiques à dogmatiter, que c'eſt lui qui inſpire les e770 
les ſuperſtitions, les {chimes 1 impudice, Vayarice, Pmtemperance, en un mot tous To crimes qui ſe commettent pr” 
mi les hommes: que c'eſt lui qui fit perdre à Eve & A ſon mari Petat d'innocence : do ꝰenſult qu'il eſt la ſource 
du mal moral, & la cauſe de tous les malheurs de homme. 5 800 a 
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in ſeveral Relations to him; that his Temptations are generally no other than Clarke. 
what the common Infirmities and Paſſions of Men, and the natural Objects which WWW 
the World affords, expoſe them to; and that ſuch Expreſſions are intended to 
ſignify no more, than the Practice of Sin, and the general Prevalence of it 
amongſt Men, whatever the immediate Cauſe or Occaſion of it be. And the ſame 


may be affirmed of the Puniſbment threatned in Scripture to be inflicted in a fu- 


ture State on finally impenitent Sinners. The particular Expreſſions upon this 
Head, are generally figurative. But one Thing is very clear throughout the 
whole Scripture, that the unerring Rule of Juſtice ſhall be ſo ſtrictly and impar- 
tially obſerved in the final Judgment, that the whole World ſhall approve it, and 
the Sinner himſelf be forced to confeſs it. Can there be any Doubt, after ſuch 
an open Declaration, how any obſcure or figurative Paſſages are to be under- 
ſtood? With regard therefore to the Explication of Scripture upon the Subject 
now before us, and as an Anſwer to any Objections drawn from modern Schemes 
of Divinity, I lay down the following Rules. 

Firſt, IT is evident from a curſory View of the Old and New Teſtament, 7: % 
that they are miſcellaneous Books containing great Variety of Things, and taking Ne 
in a large Compaſs of Time; ſome Parts of which are Hiſtory, others writ in a cellaneous 
poetical Style, and others prophetical: But the Deſign of them all is perſonally to — 
recommend the Practice of true Religion and Virtue. It is with this View e great 
therefore that we are to underſtand any Expreſſion contained in them. This Me- ” any * 
thod we naturally take with reſpect to all other Books. No one reads a Trea- 
tiſe of Philoſophy, but he expects to find that the Terms mentioned there, be 
uſed in a philoſophical Senſe; and accordingly he always apprehends them ſo. But 
if in ſuch a Treatiſe, there ſhould incidentally be brought in ſomething upon a dif- 
ferent Subject, and deſcribed according to the vulgar Way of ſpeaking, without 
any regard to philoſophical Truth; he would not pretend to explain ſuch an occa- 
fional Diſcourſe, in the fame Manner as he did the reſt of the Book. And the 
like holds true with regard to the Scriptures. They are not Books of Metaphy- 
ficks and Philoſophy, deſigned to entertain Mens Curioſity with nice Speculations; 


but they are Books of Religion and Morality, calculated for the Regulation of 
Mens Behaviour and Practice. And becauſe no Language abounds with Words 


ſufficient to expreſs the Particulars of all Sciences, therefore ſome of them muſt 


neceſſarily be uſed in different Senſes, as they relate to different Subjects. The 
common People, in thoſe Things they are converſant about, and have Occaſion 


to take Notice of, expreſs Things as they appear to the Senſes, and not as what 


in Strictneſs and Reality they are: Which is ſufficient for the Purpoſes of Life. 

But whoever would enquire into the Truth of ſuch Things, and examine the 
Foundation of ſuch Appearances, muſt expreſs himſelf very differently. There- 

fore there muſt be both a vulgar and philoſophical Way of expreſſing the ſame 
Thing ; which whoever confounds or miſapplies, immediately introduces innume- 

rable Abſurdities. Theſe Diſtinctions have place in the forementioned Books; 
and the not attending to theſe Diſtinctions, has rendred many Things there ut- 

terly unintelligible, and others contrary to Fact and Experience. For want of 
attending hereto, ſome Perſons have laboured under inextricable Difficulties, how to 
reconcile ſome of the moſt certain Truths in the natural Syſtem of the World, ſuch 

as the Motion of the Earth, and the like, with the Repreſentation made of them 

in Scripture: Whereas upon this ſingle Suppoſition, that the Scripture is a Book 

of Morality and not of Philoſophy, it ought to be very exact in conforming all its 
Words and Expreſſions to the moral or religious Senſe of them; but the other 

being foreign to this Subject, and only occaſionally introduced, there is no need 

of ſuch Accuracy in them, but they may ſafely, nay, it would be abſurd if they 
ſhould not be delivered according to the vulgar Acceptation of Words, as not be- 

ing at all intended to inform Men in thoſe Matters. Every Difficulty upon this 8 
Account immediately vaniſhes. 1 2 

Secondly, The Scriptures being, as was before obſerved, Books of Morality and of the 

Religion; it is evident that the Buſineſs of them muſt be to lay down the great O's 


Rules and Precepts of Vertue, to ſhow the Obligation Men are under to pay Obe- commend 
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Clarke. dience to theſe Rules, and to recommend them with proper Motives and Induce. 
ments. Wherefore they take it for granted, that Man is a Subject of Morality, 
and conſequently they ſuppoſe him to be a Creature indued with Underſtandins 
whereby he is capable of apprehending the different Relations of Perſons and 
Things; that he is alſo endued with a Power of acting or not acting, after he has 
formed a Judgment of what is fitteſt to be done; which is Free-Willl or Liberty: 
And alſo that he has in him the Principles of Paſſion, Hope, and Fear and the like, 
which may be excited by Promiſes and Threats. All the Directions containcd 
in them, are manifeſtly calculated for ſuch a Sort of Being as this; which if Man 
is not, he is wholly out of the Queſtion; they do not then concern him; but his 
Pl, Caſe is, what the Royal Pſalmiſt ſays of a Horſe and a Mule, He muſt be held wit; 
xxxii.9. @ Bit and a Bridle, left he fall on us. It cannot therefore be expected, that nice 
Definitions ſhould be given of the ſeveral Powers and Faculties which are in Men, 
or their Differences exactly laid down; nor ought we to imagine that there ſhould 
be particular philoſophical Proof of the Exiſtence of ſuch different Powers in the 
fame Subject, or curious Diſquiſitions into the Cauſe and Origin of them, or the 
Manner of their Operation; becauſe theſe Things are all foreign to the Purpoſe. 
So that all Queſtions of this Kind, viz. Whether Man be an intelligent and yo. 
luntary Agent; how Liberty can be reconciled with the divine Preſcience, and 
the like ; cannot be determined from Scripture, becauſe it meddles not at all with 
them. Every Thing there relates to Practice, and whatever the Theory be, ſo 
it affects not Hat, it is all one. Hence it is that we do not ſo much as find thoſe 
Words, Neceſſity, Liberty, and ſuch like, at all uſed in thoſe Books, at leaſt not 
| in the philoſophick Senſe of them; Wht Man is deſcribed according to the vulgar 
Mat. xv. and common Apprehenſion concerning him. Thus it is ſaid; That out of the 
18. Heart proceed evil Thoughts, Murders, Adulteries, and the like; as if the Heart 
were the Seat of the Underſtanding, And St. Paul, agreeably to the received No- 
tion, diſtinguiſhes Man into two Parts, the Fleſb and the Spirit, as containing 
Rom. vii, different Principles, and governed by different Laws, But JI fee (or I experience FM 
23. another Law in my Members, warring againſt the Law of my Mind. The Truth E 
or Force of both which Diſcourſes, is not at all diminiſhed, if it ſhould appear, up- 
on philoſophical Enquiry, that the Heart is not, properly ſpeaking, the Seat of the 
Underſtanding ; or that there might have been a more accurate Diſtinction than 
that of the Apoſtles into Fleſh and Spirit. It is no wonder, when Men read the 
Scripture with ſuch a View as this, that they ſhould be diſappointed ; and then 
triumph in an Abſurdity, which is of their own making. Such Perſons might 
with as juſt Reaſon expect, in an experimental Treatiſe of Light and Colours, 
wherein only the different Properties and Effects of them are conſidered, to find 
particular Proofs, that Men are endued with the Faculty of Seeing; and then r1- 
dicule it, becauſe it does not anſwer their fooliſh Expectation ; whereas that was 
foreign to the Subject, and no Part of the Deſign. 
Ged is /up- Thirdly, Tux Scriptures containing in them a Body of Laws or Precepts, for 
poſel in the Regulation of Mens Behaviour in Matters of Religion; it was proper there to 
dite conſider Men only as Subjects, as under the Authority of a Lawgiver and a Judge. 
Governor Wherefore, though theſe Laws are founded in the eternal Nature and Reaſon of 
e Things, this is not particularly inſiſted upon; but they are recommended in a way of 
Authority, and by ſuch Motives as are peculiar to that, viz. by Rewards and Pu- 
niſnments. In the ſame Manner as in temporal Kingdoms, the ſupreme Autho- 
rity does not undertake to offer Reaſon and Arguments to convince the Subjects of 
the Goodneſs and Excellency of the Laws; for this is always ſuppoſed; but only 
enjoins them poſitively, with proper Puniſhments annexed to the tranſgreſſing 
of them. So is it here. God is in Scripture conſidered as the Governor of the 
World, and all Mankind as his Subjects or Servants ; and upon this Relation 18 
founded all their religious Duty or Allegiance. They are obliged to obey, becaulc 
he commands; ſo that his Will is the Rule, and his Authority the Ground of their 
Obedience. Hence it is that in Scripture we find no particular Proofs of the Exi- 
ſtence of God, no Demonſtrations of his metaphyſical Nature and Eſſence; be- 


cauſe theſe are not the Foundation of the Worſhip there preſcribed. F . the 
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fame Reaſon likewiſe we never here find moral Virtue or Vice treated of in the Clarke. 
fame Manner as in other Writers. But as they are here conſidered as arifing from a SW 


different Principle, ſo they have a different Denomination given them. Every Thing 
here is referred to God, as the original Author and continual Preſerver of all 
Things; and They are repreſented as the Effects of his mere Good Will and Libe- 
rality. Wherefore with this View, G/s and Graces, and Talents, and ſuch like, 
are the moſt proper Expreſſions, to give us right Apprehenſions concerning them; 
and ſo we find them perpetually called. The Faculties and Powers of Mens 
Minds, as they are derived from God, are his free Gift; which he was under no 
Obligation originally to beſtow, orany longer to continue, than as his own Good. 
neſs prompted, and Wiſdom directs: And every Inſtance of Help, every Means of 
Aſſiſtance, natural or ſupernatural, is the Effect of mere Grace or Favour, which 
Men have no Right to demand. In the Scripture-Account therefore of the Ori- 

inal of Moral Evil, we muſt expect ſuch a Repreſentation of it, as is agreeable 
to the profeſſed Deſign of theſe Books, vi. to ſhow the Relation and Dependence 
Men have upon the Supreme Being; and not a ſtrict philoſophical Account, ſuch 
as a curious Enquirer into the Works of Nature would give. Not but that B05 
theſe are perfectly agreeablee, and indeed are the ſtrongeſt poſſible Illuſtration 
and Confirmation of each other : But different Ends muſt be attained by diverſe 
Means, though the Truth be always one and the ſame. Thus Notions of the 
Perfections of God, taken from the Obſervation of the viſible Part of the Crea- 
tion, illuſtrate and confirm thoſe given us of him in Scripture ; and the Obliga- 
tion to the Practice of Virtue, drawn from the Reaſon and Relations of Perſons 
and Things, is exactly coincident with that of Revelation, and they are only like 
different Ways which lead to the ſame End. 


Fourtbly, THE Foundation of Religion and Virtue being laid in the Mind 93.U; 4 
and Heart; the ſecret Diſpoſitions, and genuine Acts of which, are inviſible, and Fe, 


known only to a Man's ſelf; therefore th Powers and Operations of the Mind 
can only be expreſſed in figurative Terms, and ſignified by external Symbols. The 
Motives alſo and Inducements to Practice, are ſpiritual ; ſuch as affect Men in a 
Way of moral Influence, and not of natural Efficiency; the principal of which, 
are drawn from the Conſideration of a future State: And conſequently the/e like- 
wiſe muſt be repreſented by Allegories and Similitudes, taken from Things moſt 
known and familiar here. And thus we find in Scripture, the State of Religion 
illuſtrated by all the beautiful Images that we can conceive ; in which natural 
Unity, Order, and Harmony conſiſt, as regulated by the ſtricteſt and moſt exact 
Rules of Diſcipline, taken from thoſe obſerved in the beſt ordered temporal Go- 
vernments. In the Interpretation of Places, in which any of theſe Images are 
contained, the principal Regard is to be had, to the figurative or ſpiritual, and not 
to the literal Senſe of the Words. From. not attending to which, have ariſen all 
the abſurd Doctrines and Inferences which weak Men have endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh as Scripture-Truths: Whereas in the other Method of Explication, the 
Things are plain and eaſy to every one's Capacity, make the deepeſt and moſt 
laſting Impreſſions upon their Minds, and have the greateſt Influence on their 
Practice. Of this Nature are all the Rites and Ceremonies preſcribed to the Fes, 
with relation to the external Form of religious Worſhip; every one of which was 
intended to ſhow the Obligation, or recommend the Practice of ſome moral Duty, 
and was eſteemed of no farther Uſe than as it produced that Effect. And the ſame 
may be applied to the Rewards and Puniſhments peculiar to the Chriſtian Diſpen- 
ſation, which regard a future State: The Rewards are ſet forth by ſuch Things as 
the Generality of Men take the greateſt- Delight, and place their higheſt Satis- 
faction of this Life in; and the Puniſhments are ſuch as are inflicted by humane 
Laws upon the worſt Malefactors: But they can neither of them be underſtood 
in the frily literal Senſe, but only by way of Analogy, and correſponding 
= 2 general Nature and Intention of the Thing, though very different in 
ind. | 
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Clarke. Laftly, As all Nations have their peculiar Rites and Cuſtoms, in Religious 2. 
well as Civil Matters; and as every Language has its peculiar Propriety and Idi. 
lager] om of Speech; it is impoſſible to underſtand a Diſcourſe relating to a particular 
Cu/toms People, without ſome previous Knowledge of the Nature of each of theſe, The 
2 Fews, for whoſe Uſe the Books of the Old Teſtament were chiefly compoſed, were 
15 Seri a People diſtinct by themſelves, who had very little Correſpondence or Commyn. 
ture. nication with the neighbouring Nations. Wherefore their Opinions and Doctrinez 
in Religion, muſt be learned from thoſe Writings, and what Hiſtories remain 
of thoſe Times; by comparing the Expreſſions of different Texts with each other; 
and not from the Interpretation they will bear, compared with other Languages 
in Countries whoſe Cuſtoms are very different from theirs. Thus with regard 
to the Practice of Virtue, and the Commiſſion of Sin; the fundamental Principle 
of their Religion, is, that there is but One God, the Original Creator of Heaven 
and Earth; by whoſe Care and Providence, every Thing in them is maintained 
and preſerved ; who is infinitely Wiſe, and Juſt, and Good. From the Conſide. 
deration of this ſtrict Connexion betwixt the Creator and the Creature, that the 
might not derogate too much from Him, nor aſſume too much to themſelye, 
they aſcribed every Thing that was Good or Vertuous to God; not only the 
Powers and Faculties of their Minds, but even their voluntary Actions them ſelve; 
So likewiſe, becauſe there is mention made of certain Angels or ſuperiour Spirits 
the Head or Captain of which is called the Devil or Satan; by whoſe Example 
and at whoſe Inſtance, they committed very heinous Sins againſt God, by which 
they incurred his juſt Diſpleaſure, and were puniſhed in an exemplary manner; 
Hence the Jews were led to aſcribe all $77 or Evil to Him, as it He ſuggeſted 
every wicked Thought, and diſpoſed every prevailing Temptation to ſeduce them 
into Sin, Upon this Suppoſition, their Forms of Speech in the Old Teſtament 
are very plain and intelligible ; and the ſame Thing, under divers Conſiderations 
may be ſaid in one Place to have God for its Author, and in another Place be 
attributed to the Devil; as in the Caſe of King David's numbering the Peopk. 
With regard to the New Teſtament, nothing can be more evident, than that, 
though it be wrote in a different Language from that of the Old Teſtament, yet, 
as the ſame People were principally concerned in it, ſo it is in every Thing es 
actly conformable to their Notions, The Idioms of Speech are the ſame ; every 
Doctrine or Action is illuſtrated by ſome Cuſtoms which were familiar amongl 
them. Wherefore in order to the right underſtanding of the Deſcription of any 
Thing, or the Character of any Perſon, or the like, it is neceſſary to have recoutl: 
to the Old Teſtament, and to examine in what Senſe the Phraſes are there uſed, 
and how applied. Thus in the Inſtance of the Puniſhment threatned to be in- 
flicted on finally impenitent Sinners in a future State; all the particular Circum— 
ſtances of it, as the Place, the Degrees, &c. are taken from the known Practices 
of the Jews, and conſequently ought to be explained by the Uſages in the Pat 
ſages they refer to. Thee are the principal Rules with regard to the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture ; which it was neceſſary to lay down, in order to obviate ſome 
Difficulties relating to this Subject of Moral Evil, which are founded wholly up- 
on Explications of Texts of Scripture in a manner unwarrantable, either by com- 
mon Reaſon, or by the Method of underſtanding any other Books; and in order 
to ſhow, that the Account there given, of the preſent State and Condition of Man, 
and the Method of Providence in its Diſpenſations towards Him, is perfecth 
agreeable to the cleareſt Ideas we have of Good and Evil, and the ſeveral Obliga- 
tions that a free and intelligent Agent can be conceived to be under, to conform 

to the one, and to avoid the other in the general Courſe of his Action. 
Fronus Hab the foregoing Rules, with regard to the Interpretation of Scripture, been 
obſerving obſerved in this Enquiry into the Cauſe and Original of moral Evil; all thoſe In- 
— ſinuations of our Objector concerning the Authority and Genuineneſs of Scripture, 
have . and the Abſurdity He charges the Doctrines of it with, had been entirely pre- 
fag Tong vented. For it is with theſe Books, as with all other Things, that by a right Ap- 
zerpretati- plication may be of Uſe and Service to Mankind: They are in their own Nature 
, liable to be miſapplied, which muſt produce the contrary Effects; and the greatc! 
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and more univerſal the Benefit or Advantages that accrue from the right Uſe of 
them are, the more Inſtances muſt there neceſſarily be, in which they are capable 
of being abuſed to the Evil and Differvice of Mankind. This is the Foundation 


of all thoſe unreaſonable and contradictory Doctrines, wherewith weak or deſign- 


ing Men have impoſed upon themſelves and others, as if they were contained in 
Scripture. The Conſequences of which Practice have been very pernicious to true 
Religion, and have greatly tended to diminiſh the Authority of thoſe ſacred Wri- 
tings. For by this fingle Artifice, have prophane Perſons and Unbelievers in every 
Age, attempted to undermine the Truth and Excellency of the Goſpel, v:z. not 
taking Things as they are there delivered, and impartially enquiring into the Na- 
ture and Conſequences of them, but pitching upon ſome particular Scheme of 


Doctrines invented by Men; and when they have ſufficiently expoſed the Weak- 


neſs of theſe, and confuted the Defenders of them, then they immediately ar- 
gue from the Fictions of Men to the Doctrines of Scripture, and appeal to the 
Illiterate and Vulgar, (who are unable to judge of the Diſpute,) whether they 
have not effectually diſproved the Scripture-Doctrines themſelves. This is a very 
difingenuous way of treating any Book whatſoever, and very ill becomes a Perſon 
who pretends to philoſophize and to enquire ſeriouſly after Truth. And it is fo 


much the worſe, as the Things ſearched for, are of the greateſt Importance and 


Concern to all Men to be ſatisfied in. Such Fallacy as this, may ſerve a parti- 
cular End or private View for a Time; but when once diſcovered, it muſt have 
the contrary Effect to what it was deſigned for, The real Truth will be more 
ſtrengthened, and the Abſurdity will light upon the Head of the Oppoſer, in the 
Eyes of all diſcerning Perſons. This we ſhall find to be the Caſe in the Subject 
before us. We are often told that the Origin both of natural and moral Evil, 
can no way be accounted for by the Principles of Reaſon ; that it is dire&ly re- 
pugnant to the cleareſt Ideas we have of Order ; and that to have recourſe to Scrip- 
ture, is only to ſhelter ourſelves under an Authority, which though not to be op- 
poſed, yet gives us no real Satisfaction. Thus after a long Enquiry we find the 


Clarke. 
AA 


whole reduced to this (as it is ſtyled) 2/ %u Concluſion, viz. ? fo humble the Reaſon 


of Men, by ſhowing them with what Force the moſt fooliſh Heręſies, ſuch as thoſe of 


= the Manichees, may confound and embroil the moſt fundamental Truths. —— What 


muſt be done then? Men muſt captivate their Underſtandings to the Obedience of Faith, 
and never diſpute about ſome Things; particularly, they muſt not oppoſe the Mani- 
chees, but by Scripture and by the Principle of Submiſſion. And in another Place 

The Origin of Evil, the Decrees of God upon it, and the like are one of the moſt in- 
conceivable Myſteries of Chriſtianity. What he means by Myftery, he tells us a little 
before, where he has theſeWords: * The moſt neceſſary Barrier to preſerve the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, is the Obligation to ſubmit to the Authority of God, and humbly to 


believe the Myſteries that he has been pleaſed to reveal, however inconceivable and 


1mpoſſible they appear to our Reaſon, This (in the Senſe the Author here plainly 


means it,) is to ridicule the firſt Principles both of Natural and Revealed Know- 


ledge ; and to drive Men to the moſt compleat Scepticiſm and Infidelity. 
THe true Inference that can be drawn from ſuch Enquiries with reſpect to Na- 
tural Knowlegge, is no more than this; that the Capacities of Men are very ſhallow 


and the Means. of finding out Truth few, compared with that infinite Variety, 


of Relations that Things bear to each other; ſo that the moſt enlarged Under- 
ſtanding muſt oftentimes be at a Loſs, and not able peremptorily to determine 
one way or another. But this is ſo far from teaching us that abſurd fort of Hu- 


See Bayle's Di. under the Word Pauliciens, Remark F. Il eſt plus utile qu'on ne penſe, d' humilier la raiſon 
de homme, en lui montrant avec quelle force les Hereſies plus folles, comme ſont celles des Manjcheens, ſe jouent 
de ſes lumieres, pour embrouiller les veritez les plus capitales. Que faut - il done faire? il faut captiver ſon en- 
tendement ſous Pobeifſance de la foi, & ne diſputer jamais ſur certaines choſes. En particulier il ne faut combatre 
les Manicheens que par FEcriture & par le principe de la ſoumiſſion, &c. 


Eclairciſſement ſur les Manicheens. Que origine du mal, les decrets de Dieu fur cela, & le reſte, ſont un 
es plus inconcevables myſteres du Chriſtianiſme. 17 885 


De ſorte que la barriere la plus neceſſaire à conſerver la religion de Jeſus Chriſt, eſt 1' 
! autorite de Dieu, & à croire humblement les Myſteres qu'il lui a 
ſoient, & quelque impoſſibiles qu'ils paroiſſent & n6tre raiſon. Wþic 
en by all Divines, Catholicks and P roteflants. 


a obligation de ſe ſoummettre 
lu de nous reveler quelque inconcevables qu'ils 


he repreſents as a common Maxim agreed up- 
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Clarke. mility now mentioned, whereby we ſhould renounce our Underſtandings either in 
SY Intuitive Knowledge, or clear Deductions ; that directly on the contrary, it teaches 


Matt. 
X111. 11. 
Rom. 
xvi. 25, 


26. 


The $ crip- 
ture-Nyti- 


on of 
Faith. 


Heb. xi.6. That is, religious Faith is a full Conviction of Mind, that an eternal, immenſe 


us to place entire Confidence in thoſe Truths, the Evidence of which is Plain 
and ſatisfactory; and encourages us to purſue others that are more intricate, with 
all our Diligence; and gives us hopes of the like Succeſs even in theſe alſo. Let ug 
apply this way of arguing, in a parallel Caſe more familiar to us; and the Weakneg; 
and Folly of it, will be yet more conſpicuous, The Caſe is the fame with the 
Faculties of the Mind, as with the bodily Senſes : Objects may be fo placed, ei. 
ther as to their Diſtance or the Magnitude of their Parts, that the niceſt Eye, af. 
fiſted by all the Improvements of Art, cannot diſcern either their Shape or their 
Colour; and Sounds may be ſo blended together, that the moſt curious Ear can. 
not diſtinguiſh them, This, in the Words of our Author, is of very good Uk, 
to humble the Senſes of Men, by ſhowing them with what Force ſuch fooliſh Ex- 
periments confound and embroil the plain Evidence of their Senſes, and make them 
deny or doubt of all Things. A Man who can be convinced in this Manner that 
he is really blind or deaf, or that there can be no Caſe in which it is ſafe for 
him to truſt to his Eyes or Ears, becauſe there are many Caſes in which he may 
be deceived; is beyond the Power of Arguments, and ſo muſt be left to reap 


the Fruit of his Folly, Had this zotable Uſe of our Faculties been made by the 


great Men of this Age; inſtead of thoſe noble Improvements that we now ſee in 
Mathematicks and Philoſophy, which convince us more and more every Day of 
the Certainty and Excellency of ſuch Knowledge, an univerſal Negligence and 
Contempt of thoſe Studies would have prevailed ; and we had been as ignorant 
of the. Works of Nature and the Beauty of the Creation, as the moſt barbarous and 
uncivilized Nations are. | | 
Now the Weakneſs of this ſort of arguing, is juſt the fame when applied to 
the Scripture-Account of Things, as when applied to natural Reaſon. It only 


ſhows that they who make uſe of it, have not ſeriouſly nor carefully examined 


into the one or the other; but have taken up with ſome Hypotheſis, which up- 
on a near View appeared inconſiſtent and unworthy of God; and then they con- 
demned his Yorks or his Word, becauſe not agreeing with the Fictions of Men. 
Thus it is with the forementioned Words, Myſtery and Faith. There is a Senſe 
in which both theſe Words have been uſed by the modern Schoolmen, which it 
is very hard to reconcile with the Reaſon of Things, and the natural Notions we 
have of God; but then it is altogether as difficult to reconcile it with the plain and 
expreſs Words of Scripture; ſo that the Truth or Excellency of the Scripture is 
not at all affected thereby, but only thoſe Authors themſelves and their Defenders. 
We find no Command in Scripture to lay aſide our Reaſon or Underſtandings, but 
directly the contrary is there affirmed of the Chriftian Religion, vzz. that it is 
our reaſonable Service: And therefore the Method in which Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles taught this Service, was agreeable to Reaſon, viz. by exhorting Men to attend 
erioufly, to wergh diligently their Doctrines and Precepts; to ſearch the Scriptures 
whether the Things were ſo; zo try the Spirits whether they were of God, and to 
examine the Evidence for their Authority and Miſſion. Are theſe and ſuch like 
Expreflions at all calculated to enſlave Mens Underſtandings, or to induce a blind 
and implicit Obedience? Such Methods may ſerve the Purpoſes of Superſtition, 
but true Religion can gain nothing by them. Neither do we find mentioned 1n 


Scripture any ſuch Obligation as our Author ſpeaks of, of receiving Things that 


appear impoſſible to right Reaſon, Indeed the direct contrary is there aſſerted, vis. 
that to Chriſtians it is given to underſtand the Myſteries of the Kingdom of God; 
and the Myſtery that has been hid from all Ages is now made known, It is im- 
poſſible for Words to be more plain and explicit than theſe are ; ſo that nothing leſs 
than a total Ignorance of thoſe Writings, on a moſt inveterate Prejudice and Ob- 
ſtinacy againſt them, could be the Cauſe of ſuch ſhameful Abuſes. | ; 
Tax Scripture-Notion of Faith, is very plain and obvious, vig. not a ſpeculative 
and philoſophical, but a religious and practical Faith. And 'tis built upon this 
Principle, That God is, and that he is a Rewarder of them that diligently ſeeł him. 


Being, 


of MoRAL Evit. 1 


Being. infinitely Wiſe, Juſt and Good, not only actually exiſts, but is the Co- Clarke. 
--ornor of the World, preſcribes Laws to the Conſciences and to the Actions of VV 


Men, takes Notice of their Compliance with or Tranſgreſſion of them, and will 
certainly reward or puniſh them, according as their Works have been, To live 
under this Senſe and Expectation, is to live a Life of Faith, and is coincident with 
1 Life of Virtue. All the Species or particular Inſtances of Faith may be reduced 
to this, as ſo many Branches ſpringing from it. And to explain them in any other 
Senſe, as if Faith and Reaſon were oppoſed to each other, and Religion and Vir- 
tne were two different Things; is to blind Mens Underſtandings, and to confound 
the plaineſt and moſt numerous Texts of Scripture. 


Tux ſame may be ſaid of the Word Myſtery. Our Author takes it in a Senſe De Sr. 


never uſed in the Scriptures ; ſhows the Abſurdity of ſuch Myſteries, and then in- 


* ſults thoſe Writings for what is no where contain'd in them. A Revelation, in Word 
* the Nature of the Thing, ſuppoſes that ſomething with regard to Religion ſhould Myſtery: 


* be diſcovered to Mankind, which they could ' not find out, or at leaſt be certain of, 
by the Light of Nature and Reaſon, v7z. either a new Obligation to perform their 
* Duty, or the Addition of ſome new poſitive Precepts, or a clearer Manifeſtation 
of what was before obſcure, whenceſoever that Obſcurity aroſe, &:. Theſe and 
ſuch like, are in Scripture ſtyled Myſteries; not becauſe they are contrary to, or 
above our Reaſon, and in their own Nature inconceivable by our Underſtandings; 
but becauſe they are ſuch Things as Men could not have found out; or been fully 
aTired of by their Reaſon, becauſe they depend on the mere Will and good Plea- 
ſure of God: They are Super-additions to the common Benefits he has given 


Mankind by the eſtabliſhed Courſe of Nature, and therefore are eſteemed extra- | 


ordinary Acts of Grace and Favour. Theſe, when once made known, are as eaſ\ 
to be apprehended and applied by the Capacities of all Men, as their natural Gifts 
and Endowments are; and are ſo far from being inconſiſtent with them, that 
they are only like a Superſtructure, of a Piece with, and built upon, the ſame 
Foundation. The Objections therefore raiſed from the modern Senſe of this 
Word, which 1s wholly unknown to Scripture, are very weak and fooliſh, and on- 
ly diſcover the Wickedneſs of Men, in attempting to impoſe on one another's Un- 
derſtandings, but do not at all affect the Truths themſelves that are revealed. And 


to appeal to the Books themſelves, whether any ſuch Things be contained in them 
or no, is the moſt effectual Confutation of ſuch Calumnies, 


Or a Piece with theſe, are the fame Author's Quotations of thoſe Texts of * 
Iſaiab and St. Paul, Iſaiab lv. 9. For my Thoughts are not your Thoughts, nei- fact 
ther are your Ways my Ways, ſaith the Lord. And Rom. xi. 33. O the Depth ff Mr. 


of the Riches both of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God: How unſearchable are 
his Fudgments, and his Ways paſt finding out! The former of which is alledged to 
ſhow that Men cannot at all judge of the Intentions or Methods of Providence, 
nor ſee wherein the Goodneſs and Excellency of them conſiſt; and the latter, 
that * St. Paul himſelf propoſed Difficulties, which he could not get out of, other- 
wiſe than by aſſerting the abſolute Power of God over his Creatures, with an Ex- 
clamation of the Incomprehenſibility of his Ways. Nothing can ſtrike more di- 


rectly at the Root of all Religion, both natural and revealed, than to aſſert, that 
Wiſdom and Juſtice and Goodneſs in God, are of another Nature and Kind, 


than the moral Qualities ſo denominated in Men; and conſequently that they can 


no way be compared together, nor any Judgment formed of them. If this were 


ſo, there would be no Foundation in the Nature and Reaſon of Things for Truth 
and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, which are the everlaſting Rules to which the 
Supreme Being conforms himſelf ; but equal and unequal, and all Proportions what- 
ſoever, would be alike, and might be put one for another. Which is ſuch a Con- 


tradiction, as he who pretends not to be able to ſee, can no more be ſhown it, than 


the Difference of Colours can be ſhown to a Man that is blind. And there would 


See Bayle's Diſcourſe of the Manichees. 
Les E 


4 Ip de Saint Paul nous apprenent que ce grand Apotre propos les difficultez de la prededeſtination, ne Sen 
r ie | 


Winds droit abſolu de Dieu ſur toutes les creatures, & que or une exclamation ſur Lincomprehenſibilite des 
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Clarke. be no Foundation for thoſe Exhortations in Scripture, ſo often repeated and 0 


ſtrongly urged, to imitate the Perfections of God; to be Followers of him; ang 
N the like; which would be only empty Sounds without any certain Meaning. This 
Eph. v. 1. is juſt the ſame Thing, as it would be in a Perſon who ſaw the Force of a De. 
monſtration in a plain Propoſition in Mathematicks, to affirm that in a more 
difficult Propoſition (the Relation of the ſeveral Parts of which to each other he 
does not ſee) Proportion itſelf is quite another Thing from what it is in the other. 
God Almighty ſees at one View all the Relations that Perſons and Things bear 
to each other; and therefore he exerciſes that Wiſdom and juſtice and Goodnef 
which is founded on thoſe Relations, in the moſt exact Manner that is poſſible. 
Men ſee the ſame Relations but faintly, compare them together but ilightly, and 
many Times neglect or overlook ſome of the principal of them. Becauſe there. 
fore they fall ſhort of Perfection in thoſe Virtues, does it follow that they are no 
Virtues at all? Becauſe theſe Virtues differ infinitely in degree in Men, from what 
they are in the Supreme Being ; are they therefore totally different in kind? It 
may as well be affirmed that the Light of a Candle is in kind totally difterent from 
that of the Sun, and ſuch as would give a Man no Idea of Light af all, if he 
had not ſeen the other; becauſe there is an immenſe Diſproportion in Intenſe. 
neſs betwixt them. Alſo that an Inſtance of Mercy ſhewn by one Man to ano- 
ther, is a quite different ſort of Thing from the Exerciſe of that Attribute in God; 
becauſe the Degree, Extent or Duration, are infinitely diſproportioned. Tis mani- 
feſt that the Foundation 1s one and the ſame; and the Rule exiſting 1n the Na- 
ture of Things, external and immutable. And thus it is explained in the fore. 
mentioned Paſſages of Scripture themſelves; which could not have been ſo ſh.me- 
fully miſunderſtood, but by the Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy of Men ; for the Wards 
immediately following the former Text, as an Illuſtration of it, are theſe, y 9. 
For as the Heavens are higher than the Earth, ſo are my Ways higher than pour 
Ways, and my Thoughts than your Thoughts. Which manifeſtly regards the Un- 
verſality and Extent only, and not the Nature and Reaſon of the Things, which 
are eternal and unchangeable ſuppoſing the Things here mentioned to be of the 
ſame Kind. But if theſe latter Words are only a Continuation and particular Ex- 
emplification of what is faid in the 7th Verſe, Let the Wicked forjake his Way, 
and the unrighteous Man his Thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and be 
will have Mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon ; then 
the Meaning of them is evidently this: That there is the greateſt Difference poſ- 
ſible, betwixt the Thoughts and Actions of God, and the Thoughts and Actions of 
wicked Men; and therefore there can be no Reconciliation betwixt them, no room 
for Mercy and Pardon, without Repentance and Reformation : Which is a No- 
tion perfectly agreeable to natural Reaſon. And St. Paul's Exclamation does no 
leſs evidently relate to the extraordinary Methods of Providence, or the particular 
Benefits or Favours, whether temporal or ſpiritual, conferred voluntarily on one 
People above others, and to which they had no natural Right, but they are a free 
Addition to the common Benefits of Providence, as in the Caſe of the Fews. 
The Apoſtle's Words intimate no more than this; that as ſuch Mercies are vo- 
luntary, and proceed ſolely from the good Pleaſure of God, ſo they muſt all be 
reſolved into his Will; it is impoſſible for any Wiſdom of Man, or perhaps any 
other created Beings, to find out the Reaſon of them, or to determine on whom 
they ſhall be particularly conferred. Nothing but Revelation can diſcover theſe 
Things; after which they become as obvious as any other Things diſcovered by our 
natural Knowledge. ; 1 . 
I Have been thus particular in ſtating the true Rules of interpreting the Phraſes 
of Scripture, and in giving ſome Inſtances of our Adverſaries Method of quoting 
and explaining them; that it might the more plainly appear, what fort of Aſſiſtance 
it is reaſonable to expect from thence, in this Enquiry concerning the Origin © 
Moral Evil; and alſo that it might appear, how unfairly the Scriptures are treated, 
e,, and how ſhamefully they have been miſapplied on this very Subject. 
er: dd fa. ISN ALL now purſue the Method I at firſt laid down, by conſidering diſtinctly 


. the Powers, Faculties or Perfections which belong particularly to Man, and the 
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Degree and Extent of them. The Caſe is the ſame with Intelligent Beings, and the Clarke. 


Faculties they are endued with, as in material Things and the Powers belonging 


unto them. We come to the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of them by Experience 
and Obſervation only; and theſe ought to be the Foundation of our reaſoning con- 
cerning them, as they are concerning Truths in natural Philoſophy. Every Crea— 
ture that is pofſible to be made, is equally the Object of Omnipotence; but whether 
it (hall actually exit or no, with the particular Circumſtances of Time and Place, 
this belongs to the other Perfections of the Deity to determine. And the like may 
be ſaid of the Faculties and Powers they are to be endued with, both as to their 
Kind and Degree, if they be not incompatible with the Nature of the Subject, 
or do not imply any Contradiction. Wherefore as Space is immenſe, and Dau- 
ration eternal; God who is infinite in Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and all 
other Perfections, may of his own good Pleaſure chuſe, out of the infinite Va- 


riety of Beings that are poſſible to exiſt, which and how many of them ſhall actu- 


ally exiſt, and allot them their reſpective Stations, and preſcribe them ſuch Laws 
as are moſt conducive to their general well-being. Agreeably to this Notion we 
find that ſmall Part of the Univerſe, in which we ourſelves are converſant, and 
have the beſt Means of knowing its State and Condition ; we find it to be plen- 
tifully ſtock'd with ſeveral Species of Creatures very different from each other, 
when compared together ; having each their peculiar Ends and Uſes, and in ſuch 
a Subordination as their reſpective Natures would beſt admit of. And that other 
Parts of the Univerſe ſhould be repleniſhed with Beings of a ſtill Superior Or- 
der, is very reaſonable to conjecture, from the Harmony and Analogy of Nature; 
beſides what is ſaid in Scripture of Angels and other Superior Powers. The Foun- 
tain is inexhauſtible, and there is room for the Exerciſe of the Perfections of the 
Deity in every ſuch Manner and in all ſuch Degrees as he himſelf thinks fit to 
diſplay them. The higheſt Species of Creatures here upon Earth is Man, whom 


the Royal Pſalmiſt gives an exact Deſcription of, Thou haſt made him a little Pal. vii. 
lower than the Angels, and haſt crowned him with Glory and Honour, thou madeft 5 6. 


him to have Dominion over the Works of thy Hands, thou haft put all Things un- 


der his Feet. It is neceſſary to have a true Notion what ſort of Creature Man 


is, what Place he profeſſes in the Univerſe, and what Relation he ſtands in to 


other Beings; before we can judge wherein his proper Excellency confiſts, or 
what his chief End or final Good is. He is uſually and very properly diftin- 
guiſhed into two conſtituent Parts, Body and Soul; as Gen. ii. y 7, And the 
Lord God formed Man of the Duſt of the Ground, and breathed into his Noftrils 


the Breath of Life, and Man became a living Soul. The one he has in common 


with the inferior Creatures, and in the other he reſembles the ſuperior Intelli- 
gences. And under this general Diſtinction of Matter and Spirit, is compre- 
hended the whole of what we know of the Univerſe; each of them having Pro- 
perties peculiar to themſelves, which cannot belong to the other ; whence they 
appear to have entirely different Subſtances or Eſſences, though we have no diſtinct 
or clear Idea of them, Each of theſe hath Place in the Compoſition of Man: 


They are very cloſely united together in him, and have a mutual Dependence 
upon, and continually influence each other. The former of theſe, viz. the Body, 


or Man conſidered only as a Creature endued with animal Life, has been treated 


of in the former Diſcourſes; that it might appear, what [mperfe#ions or Evils 


he is incident to, as a neceſſary Conſequence of the original Principles of ſuch 
Creatures, and the Laws they are ſubject to. Thus the Matter of whith the hu- 
mane Body is formed, not differing from the common Duſt of the Earth, is ſnb- 
ject to the ſame Laws of Motion with that, and muſt produce the like Effects. 
The Structure of its Parts likewiſe, being the ſame as that of Plants, requiring 
perpetual Nouriſhment ; the Principle of Vegetution is here neceſſary alſo, and this 
is attended with its peculiar Conſequences and Effects. And the Frame of the 
whole Body, being like that of all other animated Creatures, ſtands in feed of 
that natural Inſtinèt from whence proceed all its Pafftons' and Affections, which 


* 


have their Irregularities, and are capable of Abuſes likewiſe. 
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Clarke. THAT which remains now to be conſidered, is the Sou! or Mind of Man, 


— 


LV what Powers and Faculties it is endued with, what Laws or Rules it is ſubject 


Of the 


11 ang to; that we may ſee what Imperfections and Evils may ariſe from hence, which 


its Facul- will take in the Whole of what I at firſt propoſed. The Mind, though it be 


ties and 
Poxvers. 


but one ſimple uniform intelligent Subſtance, yet is it endowed with ſeveral 
Powers and Faculties, which are denominated from the different Objects, or di- 
verſe Manners of the Exerciſe of them. For it is with the Rational Nature, juſt 
as with the Animal Nature; the Principle of Life is one and the fame, though 
the Modes of Senſation or Feeling are different, according to the reſpective Organs 
of the Body through which it is conveyed, and the different Impreſſions of ex- 
ternal Objects upon them: And ſo alſo is the Principle of Reaſon one and the 
ſame, though differently diſtinguiſhed in the Application of it. The firſt and moſt 
general of theſe Powers of the Mind, is Perception : By which it takes Notice of 
thoſe Objects which are preſented to it. And in This the Mind is ſo far paſſive, 
that for the moſt part it cannot help ſuch Notice; its Perception is only a bare 
Reception of the Impreſſions made upon it by external Objects. But it has more- 


over a Power of retaining and, when it pleaſes, recalling thoſe Impreſſions or 


Ideas, and of comparing them with each other, and ſeeing whether they have 
any Relation or Dependance, or be diſagreeable and unconnected one with ano- 
ther; and then, by putting them together, of forming a Judgment of the Whole, 
And this is in a good meaſure voluntary; it depends upon a Man's Will, whe. 


ther ſuch Objects ſhall be long retained, or often recalled; and ſo does likewiſe 


the Exactneſs or Intenſeneſs of his viewing them, and finding out their Proper- 
tics and Relations: But after this, the Judgment that he forms of them, or the 
Truths which reſult from ſuch Compariſons, are neceſſary and ſuch as He cannot 
avoid ſeeing. The laſt Property of the Mind is the Power of acting or con- 
forming itſelf to that Judgment, which it has made in Things relating to Mens 
Behaviour towards, and Converſation with others. And in this, properly, Free- 
dom or Liberty conſiſts; in the being able to act, or to forbear acting, after ſee- 
ing what is fitteſt to be done. Theſe are the principal Faculties of the Mind of 


Man and the Manner of their Operation; and in Theſe is laid the Foundation of 


all Knowledge, both natural and moral, Concerning the Truth and Certainty 
of theſe Faculties, we can only appeal to every Man's own Experience, and bid 


him examine within himſelf, and ſee if he does not find theſe Principles in his 
Breaſt, and if he does not naturally proceed in this Method. But the Degrees 


of theſe are very different, in different Perſons of the ſame Order, and in different 
Orders of Beings. For we obſerve amongſt Men, that the intellectual Powers, 
Capacities and Faculties of ſome, are much larger and more acute than %% of 
others; and we have reaſon to think, that in Angels and other ſtill ſuperiour 
Creatures, they are more univerſally extenſive; there being no Bounds to be {et 


to the Poſſibilities of the Exerciſe of the infinite Creator's Power, with reſpect to 


the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings, On the other hand, in thoſe Creatures which are 
interiour to Man, but are yet endued with animal Life; there are plain Marks of 
ſuch kind of Powers and Capacities as are in Men, though in a lower Degree, 
and in very different Proportions in thoſe Creatures themſelves, The Power of 


ſimple Perception is evident in them all; they being capable of receiving and 


taking Notice of the Impreſſions of external Objects, by Means of their ſeveral 


bodily Senſes, in the ſame manner as we do, and ſome of them with much greater 
Quickneſs and Sagacity. The Power of Judgment, or of comparing Things to- 
gether, and of ſeeing Truth and. Falſhood, they ſeem not to have at all ; but 


only to determine themſelves by the Agreeableneſs or Diſagreeableneſs of thoſe 


Objects which are immediately preſent to them. But as to the Self-motive 
Power, tis evident they are poſſeſſed of that; for nothing can more plainly appear 
than this, in every Thing we ſee them do. But beeauſe they have not the Power 
of abſtract Reaſoning, nor the ſame Underſtanding and Senſe of Moral Good and 
Evil, which is in Men; therefore we call it generally Spontaneity. Theſe are 


” 'Exyoicv, & 4 agxn & mi wok wagons. Avrift, Eth. Lib. III. cap. 2. 
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the principal Powers and Faculties which we obſerve in all intelligent Creatures, Clarks. | 


of MoRaL Evir. 


at particularly 1n Man. _ ; 1 3 „re 
g T 8 are, beſides theſe, ſeveral Diſpoſitions and Inclinations, which it is like- largo 


-c. neceſſary to conſider, in order to a thorough Knowledge of the Nature of pofitions of 
Nin. - Ho Aly That Senſe of Moral Good and Evil, which ariſes from Unger. le Mind: 
Panding , is apparent in Men; but they have alſo a Natural Inclination to 
Moral Good; they are diſpoſed by their Original Frame and Conſtitution, to act 
according to the eternal and unalterable Rules of it. Theſe Inclinations and Diſ- 
poſitions of the Mind, are by the Heathen Moraliſts made the firſt Principles from 
whence every good and virtuous Action proceeds; and they diſtinguiſhed them in- 
to four Sorts, correſponding to the four Cardinal Virtues, T he firſt of which, is 
| That Deſire after Truth which appears from the Curioſity Men have, when they 
awre at leiſure from worldly Affairs, to enquire into Things difficult and abſtruſe ; i 
and the Satisfaction they have in them, when found out. The next 1s a Love of 
= Society, which can no otherwiſe be maintained but by univerſal Juſtice and Fi- 
1 delity towards every Man. The Third is, a Senſe of Honour and Dignity, which 
1 is ſeen in thoſe Heroick Actions, which Men are ready to perform on all Occa- 
fions, whatever Hazards or Dangers they are expoſed to. The Laſt is, a Senſe 
likewiſe of Order and Decency in all our Words and Actions, which renders them 
not only agreeable but beautiful to the Underſtanding. Theſe are the principal 
Diſpoſitions of Mind, which the wiſe Author of Nature has more or leſs planted 
in every Man. | 

THERE are yet Other Inclinations which ariſe from the Body, and which are Opa, 
ö the Foundation of the ſeveral Paſſions in Men. Thoſe of them which are neceſ- or Af 
fury to preſerve Life and Health, and which Men have in common with the in- Vlg fes 
feriour Creatures, and are the Effects of mere ſenſitive Nature; ſuch as Hunger the Beg. 
and Thirſt, Cold and Wearineſs, and the like; have been formerly examined in- 
| to. But the fame Principles have a different Effect upon an Intelligent and Ra- 
tional Creature; and therefore with reſpe& to ſuch, muſt be conſidered in another 
View. We need only to conſult the Motions of our own Breaſts, or to make a flight 
| Reflection upon the Actions of Others, to be ſufficiently convinced of the Nature 
of human Paſſions and Affections, of the great Strength and powerful Effects of 
them. The Inſtances of Love and Hatred, Hope and Fear, Anger and Compla- 
cency, and the like, are ſo common and obvious, that they ſtand in need 55 no 
Proof; *tis the Application or Miſapplication, the Uſe or Abuſe of them, that 
wants to be confidered and explained. In inferiour Creatures, theſe Paſſions and 
Affections ſeem to influence them, only whilſt the Objects of them are preſent, 
and immediately ſtrike the Senſes: But in Men, who are capable of reflecting or 
retaining the Images of abſent Objects in their Minds, they may be very much 
heightened or diminiſhed according to their own Pleaſure. 5 
Tusk are the principal Faculties and Inclinations, Powers and Diſpoſitions, 73a the 
which we obſerve to be in Men. And, if we conſider them ſingly, what they #<#a:- 


ons and 


are in their own Nature, and what the Uſe and End of them is; we may include Pan, ;» 
not only the intellectual Perfections, but alſo theſe bodily Affections and Paſſions, Men, ab- 
under the general Expreſſion of Moſes; and pronounce concerning them, that be- 3 4 
bold they are all very good; or as the Wiſe-Man ſays, Lo, this only bave 1 found, are mt E. 
that God made Man upright. It muſt therefore be comparatiyely ſpeaking only, oi FE 
that Theſe are at any time affirmed to be Evil; and we are to underſtand by it no = 2 
more than 14% good, or leſs perfect, when applied to others of a higher Degree or 
more exalted Nature: In the ſame manner as the common Ground, com pared 
with the Garden of Eden, is in Scripture ſaid to be curſed, and to bring forth 
Thorns and Thiſtles (Gen. iii. 17.) And yet there is no reaſon to think that Thorns 
and Thiſtles were to be excepted out of That Part of the Creation, (Chap. i. Y 11.) 
where God ſaid, let the Earth bring forth Graſs, and the Herb yielding Seed, and 
the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after his Kind, whoſe Seed is in itſelf upon the Earth. 
80 animal Creatures compared with Man, may in this Senſe be ſtyled bad or 
evil. And ſo may Man himſelf with regard to Angels, and Angels with reſpect 
to ſtill ſuperiour Intelligences. There is no End of ſuch Compariſons; and it is 
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Clarke. the ſupreme Being alone, concerning whom abſolutely and univerſally, Goog,,;; 
can be affirmed; according to that of our Saviour, There is none good but on- 
7 hat is God. In all created Beings there are eſſentially, in every reſpect, Imper. 
| feftions and Wants, their Goodneſs can only, in the Nature of Things, be rela. 
tive and extend to a certain Degree; and without ſome Alteration in their Cir. 
cumſtances, or ſome extraordinary Addition to their Powers and Faculties, they 
cannot go beyond their natural Limits. Thus material Things are capable of ng. 
thing but mere paſſiveneſs, of continuing in that State, whether of Reſt or Mo. 
tion, into which they are once put: Theſe are the loweſt Part of the viſible Crea. 
tion. Vegetative Things are endued with a Principle ſuperiour to this, whereby 
they are formed into different Shapes, extended to different Magnitudes, and have 
different Qualities, and are poſſeſſed of what we call vegetative Life, Animal 
Creatures are endued with a Principle ſtill higher, viz. Inſtin#, the Effects of 
which are very wonderful and ſurpriſing; as appears in their great Tenderneſs and 
Care for their Young, in their Sagacity to find out and procure Food; and above 
all, in the curious Contrivance of ſome of them (as Birds, and Ants, and Spiders, 
and Bees) in building themſelves Habitations, providing Food for Extremity, 
and the like, beyond the Art and Invention of the wiſeſt of Men. The next and 
higheſt Step is the Principle of Intelligence, which is peculiar to Man, by which He 
becomes a reaſonable Creature, capable of Religion and Virtue, and a proper Sub- 
ject of Reward and Happineſs conſequent hereupon. Theſe are the ſeveral Gra- 
dations of Beings in this lower World; the Species and Individuals of which, are 
very different from each other, and are denominated Good or Evil proportion- 
ably to their reſpective Ends and Uſes, Perfections and Excellencies. 
All the E As therefore in theſe Inſtances of the Material, Vegetative, and Animal Parts 
Par of the World, abſtractly conſidered, there is no ſuch Thing as real Evil; but 
4zents a- every Imperfection or Irregularity is ſuch as neceſſarily follows from the preſent 
1 State and Circumſtances of Things, and is the genuine Reſult of thoſe Laws which 
an Af they were originally made ſubject to: So likewiſe, if we conſider the intellectuul 
aum. Powers and Capacities, Inclinations and Diſpoſitions, Paſſions and Affections of 
free Agents abſtractly; we ſhall find that They are ſo far from being Evil in them- 
ſelves, that they are on the contrary very Good, that is, appointed for very wie 
and good Ends, which naturally follow from a juſt Application of them to their 
proper Objects; and conſequently that every Evil in them, is either a natural In- 
pHberfection only, or elſe ariſes from the Miſapplication or Abuſe of them by volun- 
tary Agents under ſome particular Circumſtances; their Liableneſs to which 
Abuſes, and even the actual Commiſſion of them, was not poſſible to have been 
prevented, but upon Suppoſition of deſtroying or over-ruling their natural Powers 
and Faculties. Thus the Power of Underſtanding, is a natural Excellency and 
Perfection, whereby thoſe Creatures who are endued with it, are capable of dil- 
cerning the Truth of Things, and of ſeeing the Relations that Perſons ſtand in to 
each other; tis therefore very agreeable to the Notions we have of God, to think 
that He ſhould create ſome Beings with ſuch a Power as this. And, it being in 
Him intirely voluntary to beſtow his Gifts as he pleaſes; it muſt be wholly re- 
— ſeolved into his Will, what Degrees of Underſtanding He will communicate to any 
| Beings, and in what Circumſtances and upon what Conditions. So likewiſe the 
Self-motive Power, or that Principle by which free Agents are capable of acting 
or forbearing to act, is a natural Excellency; becauſe hereby an intelligent Being 
is capable of conforming his Actions to thoſe Truths and Relations, which by bis 
intellectual Nature only He could ſee the Agreeableneſs of; and this renders him 
a Subject of Morality and Religion. And here alſo there may, in this Senſe, be 
ſaid to be different Degrees of Liberty; that the Inſtances and Opportunities of ex- 
erciſing this Power, may be many more and much greater in ſome Creatures than 
in others: And Theſe alſo muſt be referred to the Creator's Will, no One having 
any Right to any of them. Alſo the ſame may be affirmed concerning thoſe In- 
clinations and Paſſions, which ariſe either from the Mind or from the Body; the) 
are of great Uſe, and deſigned for very good Purpoſes. Thus the Mind is 1 


turally diſpoſed to Virtue, the Excellency of which is diſtinguiſhed by re or 
| ſtanding: 
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ſanding : And Men are excited by their bodily Affections, to do a great many Clarke 
Things, which they would not otherwiſe have thought of; had they not been fig- SV 


nified to them in this Manner; and which are very neceſſary to their Preſervation 
and Well-being. The Degrees of 7he/e alſo are very different, in Creatures of the 


| fame, as well as in thoſe of different Species; and depend entirely on the Will of 


the Supreme Being, who has proportioned them to the reſpective Circumſtances 
of the ſeveral Creatures. In the irrational Part of the Creation, theſe Paſſions and 
Affections are the ſole Spring and Meaſure of all their Actions: They put them 
upon ſeeking for Food and Reſt, to nouriſh and refreſh their Bodies; and to theſe 
is owing the Propagation of their Species, and the Care for their Young, and the 
like. In Man, the Objects of theſe Paſſions are the fame ; but they are under the 
Direction of Reaſon, and therefore ought to be regulated by that. They are to 


Him in the Nature of Inſtruments, in the Uſe or Abuſe of which conſiſts the 


Good or Evil of them. And in Beings ſtill ſuperiour to Man, who have Bodies 
that do not ſtand in Need of ſuch Maintenance, Preſervation and Continuance, as 
ours do; there may be no Occaſion for ſuch Paſſions at all: But their Love of 
Virtue, ariſing not only from the amiable Nature of it, but from conſidering and 


experiencing that the Practice of it is eſſentially, and in the eternal Reaſon of 


Things, the Means of Happineſs to an intelligent Being, proportionably to that 
State and Situation in which Providence has placed them, may be ſufficient to in- 
duce them to conform to the Rules of it in all their Actions. And this is the Re- 


preſentation given in Scripture, of Angels and juſt Men made perfect, And God Rev.xxi.;' 
ſhall wipe away all Tears from their Eyes, and there ſhall be no more Death, nei- 


ther Sorrow, nor Crying; neither ſhall there be any more Pain, πο , Labour. 
And Mark xii. 25. And when they ſhall riſe from the Dead, they neither marry nor 
are given in Marriage, but are as the Angels which are in Heaven, It is evident 
therefore, that in the Nature of Things, and abſtractly conſidered, Theſe are all 
perfectly indifferent, both as to their Exiſtence at all, and as to the Degree and 
Manner of it. The Variety is infinite, and they are all equally the Object of in- 


finite Power. And 'tis the ſame here as in the material World; it belongs to 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs to determine which, out of all the Poſſibilities, ſhall actu- 
ally exiſt, and whcb upon the whole are the moſt proper and convenient Cir- 
cumſtances to place them in, We can come to the Knowledge of them, only 


by Experience and Obſervation. Whence by a particular Examination of the ſe- 


veral Sorts of Powers and Faculties, and of the ſeveral Objects correſponding to 


them, we are able to form a Judgment of the general Nature of the Being to 


which they belong: We can ſee wherein the true Perfection of ſuch a Being con- 


fiſts, and what Kind of Life it ought to lead in order to attain ſuch Perfection. 
From the Notion we have of the Perfections and Attributes of God, there is no 


Reaſon to think that He ſhould confine himſelf to the Creation of one Sort of in- 


tellectual Beings only, any more than that He ſhould make but one Planet or 
one fixed Star; it is much more agreeable to infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to 


make different and various Degrees of Creatures, every one of which in their pro- 
per Place contributes to the Beauty and Order of the Whole. And fo in Fact it 
appears to be. In order therefore to judge of the Perfection or Imperfection of 
any Being, and the Good or Evil it is incident to; it is neceſſary to conſider the 
conſtituent Parts of it ſingly, what its ſeveral Powers and Qualities are, and then 
to put them together, and ſee their mutual Infliience, and what is the Reſult of the 
whole Compoſition. In the preſent Enquiry, Mankind only is our Subject; how 
it comes to paſs that there is ſo much Sin and Iniquity practiſed amongſt Men. 
We have already examined the ſeveral Parts, of which Man is compoſed, ſepa- 
rately; and have ſeen the Nature and Uſe of them: And in Theſe there appears 
no other Evil, than that of Imperfection only, which Men have in common 
with the higheſt created Beings whatſoever. For there is no Degree of limited 
Underſtanding, but there may be a ſtill greater ſuppoſed ; and no finite Goodneſs 
ſo exact, but that a greater Exactneſs will yet be poſſible. Wherefore there can be 


no Objection made againſt any one Order of created Intelligences, but the ſame 


will hold equally againſt any other Order that can be conceived. Thus 2 In- 
ance, 


4 


. 
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Clarke. ſtance, if the Weakneſs of Mens Underſtanding, by which Means they are liable 
LWWV to be miſtaken in a Multitude of Things; the Shallowneſs of their Capacities, 
whereby they can comprehend but a few Truths; and the Unſteadineſs of their 
Wills, which are often biaſſed by Paſſion, inſtead of being governed by Reaſon; 5 
and many other ſuch like natural Defects and Imperfections: If theſe, I ſay, are 
any Objection againſt the preſent Frame and Conſtitution of Man, they hold in S 
Proportion againſt any other, or againſt all created Beings whatſoever. And ac. 
cording to this Rule, there ought to have been no Diverlity of intelligent Beings, 
but the ſupreme Being was obliged to exert his infinite Perfections to an infinite 
Degree: For wherever we ſtop ſhort of Infinity, the Underſtanding, how enlarged 
ſoever, will be capable of being impoſed upon: And it there be any Diſpoſitions 
or Affections in ſuch a Being, they will be liable to be drawn off by ſome Temp. 
tations ; and a ſmall Defect in ſo exalted a Nature, is proportionably as criminal, 
as a greater One in a Being of a meaner Sort. But Experience ſufficiently teſti. 
fies the contrary; and ſhows us that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, is much 
more diſplayed in making great Variety of intelligent Beings; from the different 
Circumſtances and Relations of which, ariſe difterent Duties, in the Performance 
whereof they experience particular Satisfaction, have a Power of doing greater 
Good to their fellow Creatures, and are moreover capable of proportionable Re- 
wards of Happineſs. Upon this Foundation, all that is reaſonable to expect, is, 
that in God Almighty's Dealings with ſuch Creatures, He ſhould conform him- 
ſelf to their reſpective Capacities and Abilities, ſo as that upon the Whole there 
ſhould be the moſt Good, and the greateſt Happineſs; and that His Government 
and the Nature of Things ſhould be ſo perfectly conſiſtent, as that finally, the free 
Rewards which He confers on his Creatures, ſhould be coincident with Virtue, 
and with That natural Happineſs which neceſſarily reſults from the Practice of 
it. Thus much we are aſſured of in general, from what is demonſtrable con- 
cerning the Perfections and Attributes of God: But all the Particulars, it is im- 
ſſible for us to know. They are as much beyond our Underſtandings, as the 
original Particles of Matter, or the moſt diſtant fixed Stars, are beyond the reach 
of our Eyes. But as all Truth, moral as well as natural, is analogous; and God 
has not left himſelf without Witneſs in the moral, any more than in the natural 
World ; we have a very good Foundation, from what we do know and experience, 
to judge of other Things, the Means of knowing which we are not at preſent 
poſſeſſed of. It is the preſent Scene of Life only, that is open to us; we are in 
reat Meaſure ignorant both of what is paſt, and of what 1s to come ; it is im- 
poſſible therefore to ſee the Connexion and Dependance they have upon each 
other. There is alſo juſt Reaſon to think, that there are Intelligences ſuperiour 
to Man, whom he bears ſome Similitude to, and has ſome Relation to, Of theſe 
we can know little more, than what the Scripture ſays concerning the Dignity of 
Heb.i. 14. Angels and other ſuperiour Powers; and concerning their Office, That they are mi- 
niſtring Spirits, ſent forth to miniſter to them who ſhall be Heirs of Salvation; but 
we know enough of our preſent State and Circumſtances, to ſee manifeſt Inſtances 
of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God's Government of Mankind, ſufficient to juſti- 
fy him in this reſpe& alſo, and to render him clear when he is judged ; ſo that He 
may now appeal to themſelves, as He did of old by his Prophet to the Inhabitants 
If.. vi. 3. of Feruſalem and the Men of Judah, to judge betwixt him and his Vineyard, 
what he could have done more for it, that he has not done in it; yet when be looked 
it ſhould bring forth Grapes, it brought forth wild Grapes, that is, there are moral 
as well as natural Means of Improvement, which are proportioned to the Powers 
and Capacities of the Subject. If theſe be afforded them, in their due Proportion, 
there is all done for them that in the Nature of Things could be done; and to 
ſuppoſe more, is to ſuppoſe ſomething incompatible with the Subject, and which, 
if applied, would produce the contrary Effect to what was intended. Thus we 
ſee that Fowers and Faculties, Diſpoſitions and Affections, whether natural or 
moral, cannot properly in themſelves be ſtyled Evil; either as to the Nature, or as 
to the Degree of them. All the Evil that there can be in this reſpeci, conſiſts 


either in the Want of ſome Faculties or Perfections which other Beings, ſuperiour 
| | to 
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6 


io Man, are endued with ; or elſe in having the ſame Powers and Perfections in Clarke. 
a lower Degree. Neither of which is any real Evil, but is the unavoidable Con 
ſequence of the Nature of ſuch Beings. For it is evident, that bare Exiſtence is 
better than Non- exiſtence; that animal Life is ſuperiour to dead unactive Matter; 
that Intelligence and Liberty, and other rational Powers, are yet greater Perfections 
than Inſtinct and Paſſion and the like. Tis alſo evident that every one of 
Theſe is voluntary, and the free Gift of God, which He may confer in what 
Manner, and to what Degree He himſelf pleaſes ; no one having any Right to de- 
mand them. From whence it follows, that as the ſupreme Being was not obliged 
to create any fort of Beings at all, but it is for his good Pleaſure only, that they 
are and were created; ſo likewiſe was he under no Obligation to confer ſuch 
particular Powers and Faculties, or to confer them in ſuch a certain Degree ; but 
Theſe alſo are equally owing to his good Pleaſure. And there is no more Reaſon 
to complain of that Share which any one Sort of Being poſſeſſes, becauſe God 
has conferred more on others; than there is for the irrational Part of the Creation 
to complain that they were not made Men, or for Men to complain that they 
were not made Angels, or for any other Creature whatſoever to complain of the 
Want of ſuch Perfections and Faculties, as never did belong to their Nature. 
The Powers therefore and Diſpoſitions, the Paſſions and Affections, abſtractly 
conſidered, have no other Evil in them, but what is the neceſſary Conſequence of 
Mens being finite and limited. Tis all, comparatively ſpeaking only; as they 
may be compared with Beings of a ſuperiour Nature: With regard to whom they 
may be very imperfe&, and yet in their proper Places as good as they were in- 
tended to be, and fully anſwer the Deſign of their Creation. For it is manifeſt, 
that every one of them has its proper Uſe; and in the right Application or Exer- 
ciſe of it, ſome very good End is ſerved. Tis in the Miſapplication or Abuſe of 
Theſe, that Evil, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, conſiſts. And this ſuppoſes that 
the Being poſſeſſed of theſe Powers and Faculties, is a voluntary Agent; that he 
not only underſtands what is fit and right, but has moreover a Power of actin 
accordingly; that he is not only endued with Paſſions and Affections, but alſo 
has a Power of regulating and governing them according to Reaſon. In any other 
Senſe of the Word Evil, the Caſe is the ſame here, as in all other natural Things; 
they muſt all, from their Imperfections, be liable to many Diſorders and Irte- 
gularities. 
IN order therefore to account for the Original of Moral Evil, we muſt take in The Corp 
the whole Compoſition of Man. We muſt examine the ſeveral Laws, which the 1 
conſtituent Parts of him are ſubject to; and ſee their mutual Influence and Effect. a 
For from theſe different Principles it is, that the firſt Motions of all Sin and Ini- Creature. 
quity ariſe ; according to that of St. Paul, But T fee another Law in my Mem- Rom. vii. 
bers warrins againſt the Law of my Mind, and bringing me into Captivity to the 23. 
Law of Sin, which is in my Members. The manner of which is fully explained 
by St. James, (Ch. i. Y 14.) But every Man is tempted, when he is drawn away 
of his own Luſt and enticed; (drawn out of the way, and enſnared by his De- 
fires and Appetites:) Then when Luſt (Deſire or Paſſion) hath concei ved, it bring- 
eth forth Sin, and Sin when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth Death. The moral 
World has its peculiar Laws and Rules to which it ought to be ſubject, as well 
as the natural World; only with this Difference, that the one is neceſſary, the 
other voluntary; the one is ated upon, the other acts of itfelf : But the Reaſon 
and Foundation of ſuch Actions are certain and uniform. 155 
War theſe Rules and Laws are, and what is the Obligation in intelligent 7% 0 
and voluntary Agents to conform to them, tis neceſſary particularly to enquire 3%, = 
into; that we may ſee wherein Virtue and Vice conſiſts, and whence it is that the Sen 70 the 
Practice of the latter ſo much abounds in the World. Truth and Right are the nao 2 
proper Objects of the Thoughts and Deſires of ſuch a Being, as we have deſcribed © © 
Man to be. The one is the Reſult of the Nature and Reaſon of Things; and the 
other is the Reſult of the different Relations and Circumſtances of Per/ons, com- 
pared with each other. Wherefore as Man is intelligent, he is concerned to find 
out Truth, eſpecially ſuch Truths as are of Importance for him to know ; and 
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Clarte. as he is a voluntary Agent, it is his Buſineſs to regulate his Practice according to 
UYV Right, or as the Condition he is in with reſpect to others requires. Upon this 
Foundation the ancient Moraliſts built all their Precepts of Virtue, and from hence 
they drew the Obligations to live according to thoſe Rules. * They diſtinguiſhed 
Man (according to the forementioned Diviſion of St. Paul) into two Principal 
Parts, Soul and Body, each of which has its peculiar Properties and Affecti. 
ons; in a right diſtinguiſhing of which, and a due imploying them upon their 
proper Objects, and in a juſt Subordination of them to each other, they made the 
whole of Morality to conſiſt. They ſuppoſed the utmoſt Perfection that Man 
was capable of arriving at, was J to live according to Nature. By which they 
meant, that as there are different Kinds of Plants which require different Sorts of 
Ground, and different Management in order to a due Nouriſhment, ſo as to ar. 
rive at the greateſt Maturity; and as there are different Kinds of Animals, which, 
according to their different Make and Conſtitution, live different Sorts of Lives in 
order to partake of the greateſt Good they are capable of: So likewiſe is there 
ſomething different from all theſe in Man, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from all 
other Creatures, which is his peculiar Nature; and in living according to the 


Dictates of which, he is in the moſt eaſy State, and enjoys the utmoſt Happineſs 


that ſuch a Nature is capable of. The 4odily Nature, which Man has in com- 
mon with other Animals, as it is endued with the like Affections and Diſpoſition 
with them, ſo are its Enjoyments the ſame: Tis the intellectual Nature that ren- 
ders him ſuperior to them, in the Exerciſe and Improvement of which, he ad- 


vances himſelf to the higheſt Perfection. The Powers of the Mind or intel. 


lectual Nature, are diſtinguiſhed into two Sorts: Such as are originally planted 
in it, and are involuntary, viz. Reaſon, Docility, Memory and the like; or ſuch 
as are acquired and depend upon the Will, viz. Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, 


Trſlice, and ſuch like. Both theſe are ſtyled Virtues (Virtue being a general Name 


for any Excellency or Perfection whatſoever, and is often applied to znfer:or Crea- 


tures, and many Times even to inanimate Things with Regard to their peculiar 
Uſefulneſs or Benefit,) but the latter are more properly ſo called, and are derived 


from that peculiar Excellence of Fortitude or Magnanimity, which (the Anci- 
ents thought) in Man exceeded all other Creatures. Every one of theſe has its 


proper Object; in rightly diſtinguiſhing of which and duly applying it, conſiſts 
all moral Virtue, Thus the Faculty of Reaſon was as evidently given Men, that 
they might diſtinguiſh betwixt Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; as the 
Power of Seeing was given them to diſtinguiſh external Objects. There is there- 
fore the ſame Obligation for a Man. to make Ule of this rational Power, as there 
is for him to make Uſe of his Eyes. And the ſame may be applied to all the 
other Faculties of the Mind, as well as to the Senſes of the Body. 

The Me- AN p hence appears the particular Obligation every Man is naturally under, to 


todin practice all the Duties of Morality. And after this Manner the forementioned 


avhich the 


H:athes Heathen Moraliſts deduced them. * By the Faculty of Reaſon every Man is more or 
Moralifts leſs capable of perceiving not only the Things that are preſent and immediately before 


4:44, him, but alſo of ſearching backward into their firſt Cauſe and Original, and of 


| gatimw looking forward to their Conſequences and Effects; by comparing of which to- 


toe _ gether he ſees the Foundation he ought to act upon; and by thus comprehending 
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rality. X Ai T Bina Ale x ci adh o 9 XI, gd X 5 V ye Steg rrio, &c. Ariſto.. Polit. Lib. I. cap. 5. 


Atqui perſpicuum eſt, hominem e Corpore Animoque conſtare ; cum prime ſint animi partes, ſecundæ corporis. 
Cic. de finibus, Lib. V. \ 12. 5 | 

y Homini id eſſe in bonis ultimum, ſecundum naturam vivere ; quod ita interpretemur, vivere ex hominis natura 
undique perſecta, & nihil requirente. Cic. ibid. 5 9. | * 5 
2 Animi autem, & ejus animi partis que princeps eſt, quæque Mens nominatur, plures ſunt virtutes, ſed duo pri- 
ma genera : Unum earum, quæ ingenerantur ſuapte natura, appellanturque non voluntariz : Alterum earum quæ 
in voluntate poſitæ, magis proprio nomine appellari ſolent, &c. Cic. ibid. F 13. | | | 

Thus the Greeks derived Avers from 'A:nc, and the Latins Virtus from Vir. Atqui vide ne, cum omnes rectæ 
animi Affectiones Virtutes appellantur, non fit hoc proprium nomen omnium; ſed ab ea quæ una cæteris excelle- 
bat, omnes nominate ſint. Appellata eſt enim ex viro virtus; viri autem pro maxime eſt fortitudo. Czc. ibid. 
Lib. II. 518. | | 

« 2M. autem quod Rationis eſt particeps, per quam conſequentia cernit, cauſas rerum videt, earumque proc 
greſſus & quaſi anteceſſiones non 1gnorat, ſimilitudine comparat, & rebus præſentibus adjungit atque annectit fu- 
turas: Facile totius vitæ curſum videt, &c. Cic. Offic. Lib. 1. F 4. | 
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$ in one View the whole Courſe of his Life, he can make a general Proviſion for Clarke. 
LE his Subſiſtence. The fame Power of Reaſon inclines Men to affociate with each > 
2 By other, to entertain themſelves with mutual Converſation, and to contract Friend- 
B ſhip ; and herein they are united by the Bonds of Love and Affection, propor- 
l 1 tionable to their ſeveral Relations. It is by this Faculty likewiſe, that they are able 
5 3 to find out and reliſh Truth; every Man having a natural Deſire of knowing and 
"BY underſtanding thoſe Things which he ſees and hears, and being unwilling to be 
deceived or impoſed upon. * But the Force of Reaſon is in nothing more conſpi- 
cuous, than in this particular; that every Man is by this Means made capable of 
judging of the Tenor and Regularity of his Life and Actions, of diſcerning what 
js fit and decent to be done, and what is irregular and unworthy of him. Theſe 
Principles do themſelves intimate what the proper Uſe of them is, and how they 
are to be imployed : There is a natural Correſpondence betwixt them and their 
reſpective Objects, which is founded in the Reaſon of Things, and which is an 
eternal and invariable Rule of Action. ED 
Tu us, that there is an eſſential Difference in the Nature and Properties of Things, 77: | 
and in the State and Condition of Perſons, is evident to every one; whence it fol- e Ho- | 
lows that in the Application of Things to each other, or in the Actions to be per- 45 Peco- 
formed towards Perſons, there muſt be an Agreeableneſs or Diſagreeableneſs, accord- rum of the 
ing as they are proportioned or diſproportioned to the Conſtitution and Circum- _ 
ſtances of them; and from hence ariſes what the Ancients called Decorum, with 
Reſpect to natural Actions, and Honeſtum with Regard to moral Actions. The 
Mind is not only able to take Notice of Actions, but alſo to judge whether ſuch 
Actions be proper or improper, whether they are becoming the Perſon who per- 
forms them, and ſuch as the Relation he ſtands in to others requires; upon which 
it either approves or condemns them. For there 1s a certain Order and Harmony 
of acting, which recommends itſelf to the Under/tanding, and is agreeable to it 
as the Symmetry and Proportion of natural Objects is to the Senſes of the Body: In 
performing of which Actions, it acquieſces and is perfectly ſatisfy'd, is able to | 
juſtify itſelf, as to the Matter, Time and Manner, and to render a good Account 0 
of them. This Agreeableneſs of Action to the Judgment of right Reaſon, cannot 
be better illuſtrated than by the Compariſon of Plato, as repreſented by Tully : 
In thoſe Things (ſays he) which are the Objects of Sight, no other Creature is ſo 
ſenfible of the Beauty and Comelineſs Agreeableneſs of the ſeveral Parts to each 
other, as Man; which Proportion, Nature and Reaſon tranfers from the Eye to 
the Mind; and judgeth that Beauty, Conſiſtency and Order, in our Deſigns and 
Actions, are ſtill much more to be obſerved and maintained. And could we behold 
theſe with our bodily Eyes, as we do with the Eyes of the Mind; they would raiſe 
in us the greateſt poſſible Love for Virtue. On this Account it is, that ſuch Acti- 
ons are every where recommended as honourable and praiſe-worthy; inſomuch that 
Praiſe and Honour have been but other Names for Virtue, becauſe virtuous Aci- 
ons carry in their Nature the Things moſt properly deſigned by thoſe Words. 
Thus the conſiderate Part of the Heathen World, found out the Obligation to 
practiſe moral Virtue, by a diligent Application and Enquiry into the Nature and 
Reaſon of Things, in the ſame Manner as they found out other Arts and Sci- 
ences. As the Proportions of Colours and Sounds are exactly calculated to the 
Eye and Ear; and there muſt be ſome Defect in thoſe Organs, if they can- 
not diſtinguſh or reliſh them: So is every Duty of Morality as exactly calcu- 
lated to the Inclinations and Faculties of the Mind; and there muſt be ſome 
Diſorder in theſe, if they do not take Notice of and be not well affected towards 
them, s For there is ſomething very beautiful and pleaſing in every virtuous 
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© Eademque Natura vi Rationis hominem conciliat homini, & ad Orationis & ad vitz Societatem, &c. Cir. Bid. 

4 Imprimiſque hominis eſt propria Veri inquiſitio. i. 

© Nec vero illa parva Vis naturz eſt rationiſque, quod unum hoc animal ſcil. homo quid ſit ordo, quid fit quod 
deceat, in factis dictiſque modus, &c. 1bid. | | | 

f Itaque eorum ipſorum, quz aſpectu ſentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulcritudinem, venuſtatem, convientiam 
partium ſentit: Quam ſimilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis animum transferens, multo etiam magis pulcritudi- 
nem, conſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis, factiſque cenſervandum putat.———PL.—quz fi oculis cerneretur (viz. forma 
Honeſti,) mirabiles amores (ut ait Plate) excitaret ſapientiæ. Cic. Ibid. | = 

Et enim quiddam idque intelligitur in omni virtute quod deceat, &c. Cic. Ibid. 5 27. 
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Clarke. Action, which though it may be diſtinguiſhed from it in the Mind, yet 1 
be really ſeparated from it: In the ſame Manner as in a human Body, the Parts 


The ſame 


mentioned 


In Serip- 
ture. 
Rom. 11. 
14. 


of which are all entire and well proportioned, the Beauty and Comelineſs of it can. 
not be ſeparated from that Health to which they are owing. 

To this it is (I ſuppoſe) that St. Paul refers, when he ſays, That the Gentiles 
which have not the Law (revealed) do by Nature the Things contained in the 
Law : Theſe havingnot the Law, are a Law unto themſelves ; who ſhew the Moręꝶ 
of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience bearing witneſs, and their 
Thoughts amongſt each other either accuſing or elſe excufing them. For here the 
Apoſtle ſuppoſes, that the moral Law is founded in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things; that every Man is endued with ſuch Powers and Faculties of Mind 
as render him capable of ſeeing and taking Notice of this Law; and alſo with 
ſuch a Senſe and Judgment of the Reaſonableneſs and Fitneſs of conforming his 
Actions to it, that he cannot but in his own Mind acquit himſelf when he does 
ſo, and condemn himſelf when he does otherwiſe. And in the 405 Chapter to the 


Phillipians, V8. the ſame Apoſtle recommends the Practice of Virtue upon the 


forementioned Principles of Comelineſs and Reputation; Finally, Brethren, what- 


ſoever Things are true, whatſoever Things are honeſt, whatſoever Things are juſt, 


whatſoever Things are pure, whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are 
of good Report, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, think on theſe 
Things. Theſe Principles if duly attended to, were ſufficient to inſtruct Men in 
the whole of their Duty towards themſelves, and towards each other: And they 
would alſo have taught them their Duty towards God their Creator and Gover— 


- 


nor, if they had diligently purſued them; for, according as the ſame Apoſtle ex- 


preſſes it, Rom. i. 20. The inviſible Things of God, from the Creation of the World, 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even his eternal 
Power and Godhead; and, Adds xiv. 17. God left not himſelf without witneſs, in 
that he did Good, and gave us Rain from Heaven, and fruitful Seaſons, filling our 
Hearts with Foy and Gladneſs. Theſe are ſtrict Demonſtrations, both of the Exi- 
{tence of Go1, and of his Government of the World; for there can be no Effects 
without a Cauſe, no Order or Harmony without Intelligence, and no Benefits or 
Kindneſſes done without a good and beneficent Doer. Wherefore though God Al- 
mighty be in his own Nature inviſible, yet is he known to us by his Works, and 
by his Providence; the Conſideration of each of which ſhows us the Relation we 
ſtand in to Him, and the Duty confequent thereupon. The ſame Fitneſs and De- 
cency that appears in Mens regular Behaviour towards each other, appears alſo 
in their Behaviour towards God ; and this likewiſe 1s founded in the Nature and 


| Reaſon of Things, and is what the Circumſtances and Condition they are in do 


abſolutely require. Thus we ſee wherein moral Virtue or Good conſiſts, and what 
the Obligation to it is, from its own native Beauty and Excellency. 

For from what has been ſaid it appears there are originally planted in all Men, 
in a greater or leſs Degree, certain Faculties and Diſpoſitions of Mind; and that 
there is an eſſential Difference in Things and Perſons when compared together; 
which Difference ought to be obſerved and maintained by intelligent and volun- 
tary Agents endued with thoſe Faculties and Diſpoſitions, as far as is in their 


Power; by which Means the Beauty and Harmony of the moral World is pre- 


ſerved. And if this be once allowed, it is no more poſſible for Men to avoid ſee- 
ing the natural Obligation they are under to practiſe Virtue upon Account of the 
native Beauty and Excellency of it, whenever they diligently attend to it, than it is 
poſſible for a judicious Ear not to diſtinguiſh, in Muſick, betwixt Harmony and Diſ- 
cord; or for a ſkilful Muſician not to ſee, that there is a certain Tenor and Me- 
thod of Sounds neceſſary to compoſe a Tune. Thus far, the mere Dictates of Na- 
ture teach us the common Laws eſtabliſhed in the moral World, in the ſame 
Manner as we are taught any other Science whatſoever. And the ſame Principles, 
had they been rightly purſued, would have carried Men till further, viz. to the 
Acknowledgment of their Dependence upon God, not only for their original 


Powers and Faculties, but alſo for the continual Preſervation of them. For if they 


had reaſoned here, as they did in other Caſes, from the Efe&#-to the Cauſe ; wa 
1 9 mu 
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muſt 


Thing inferior to themſelves, ſuch as are Matter and Motion, which have not 
thoſe Properties : But muſt be derived from a Being, which is itſelf endued with 
thoſe Perfections in a much higher Degree, and who is both willing and able to 
communicate ſome Share of them to other Beings. And becauſe a Being who is 
himſelf endued with Knowledge and Power and Liberty, in the higheſt Degree 

offible, could not communicate any Share of theſe Perfections to finite Creatures 


but with ſome Deſign, which Deſign is evident from the Nature of thoſe Per- 


fections; nothing can be more manifeſt, than that Kaoiedge was given Men to 
chis End, that they might ſearch after and find out their Creator; and Liberty, 
that they might voluntarily conform themſelves to that Duty Which they ſee 
ariſes from the Relation which they ſtand in to him; and the other Faculties and 
Powers in like Manner, that they might be applied to their proper Uſes, and ſerve 
their reſpective Ends. And the ſame Argument holds with regard to the Preſer- 
vation and Continuance of theſe mental Powers. The ſame Experience, which 


convinces us that we cannot make one Hair of our Heads white or black, nor Mat. v. 36. 
add one Cubit to our Stature, tells us alſo, that we cannot alter the Faculties of Marr. 


our Minds ; but that we depend every Moment of our Lives upon the divine Pro- 
vidence for his Care and Inſpection over us; and that hee as plainly ſhow 


God's Power and Government, as the regular Motions of the Sun, Moon, and 


Stars do. 0 


Bo r here was the great Defect of the heathen Moraliſts. They conſidered only Merci, 


what the Powers and Diſpoſitions of the Mind were in themſelves, and what the 
proper Exerciſe and Office of them were : But they did not extend their Thoughts 


to the original Author and continual Preſerver of them, to whoſe Goodneſs was d:#- 
and Bounty they were ſo much indebted ; but they comprehended their Noti-““ 
ons hereof, under the general looſe Term, Nature: By which they meant no more 
than the preſent Conſtitution of Things, the Laws they are ſubject to, and the Ef- 
fects produced by them; whatever the Original of them was; and without any 
Regard to him, under whoſe Direction they are. And therefore the utmoſt Ex- 


tent of heir Morality reached no further than to what they called the four cardi- 
nal Virtues. The Worſhip of falſe Gods, of the Sun and Maon and the Hoſt of 
Heaven, and of dead Kings and Heroes, ſo filled their Minds with Superſtition, 
that the Worſhip of the One only true God was entirely baniſh'd from amongſt 
them; and conſequently moral Virtue, (which, unleſs it be built upon this Prin- 
ciple, that God is the Maker and Governor of the World, is nothing but a mere 
empty Name,) was only a ſpeculative Notion, to entertain the Minds of the Cu- 
rious, but was of little or no Force, to regulate the Practice of the Generality of 
Mankind, For though it be true, that the Foundation of moral Virtue is laid in 


the Nature and Reaſon of Perſons and Things, is the neceſſary Reſult of the dif- 


ferent Relations and Proportions which they bear to each other, when compared 
together, and conſequently is eternal and immutable ; yet the Exiſtence both of 


the Per/ons and the Things themſelves is arbitrary, and depends intirely upon the 


Will of the Creator. The true Principle of religious Virtue therefore, is a con- 
forming to the Circumſtances and Relations of Perſons and Things upon this 
View, that God is the original Author of them; that, what we call the Laws of 


Nature, are indeed the Rules preſcribed by Providence, under whoſe immediate 


Care and Inſpection all Things are; that every one of theſe is appointed for wiſe 
and good Ends; and that therefore it is the Duty of intelligent and voluntary 
Agents, to comply as much-as is in their Power, with what they thus find to be 
the Will of God; and to promote, as far as they are able, what they ſee to be 
his Deſign, in Obedience to his Will, in Expectation of becoming thereby ac- 
ceptable to him, and capable of Reward ſrom him. 

HEN CE appears the Neceſſity and End of a Revelation; to ſignify in a plain 


and familiar Manner, That Right and Authority which God has over Mankind, 4," ths of 
and the Obligation they are under to pay Obedience to his Laws upon this AC- a Revele- 
count. Though all the Duties of Morality, are founded in the Nature and Rea- %. 


ſon 


Vol. III, Rrr 


have ſeen, that the Perfections and Excellencies of the Mind of Man, ſuch Clarke. 
as Thought, Underſtanding, Liberty and the like; could not proceed from any WWW. 
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Clarte. ſon of Things, and are eternal and immutable, (which cannot but recommen 4 
V them to the Judgment of intelligent Beings, and procure their Approbation ;) yet 
this hinders not, but the ſame Duties oY alſo be conſiſtently recommended Upon 
other very different Principles ; and may be, for this Reaſon, more properly ſtiled 
Duties, becauſe of the perſonal Obligation to perform them, ariſing from the A. 

thority of a ſuperior Being who has a Right to command them. Thus, for In. 

ſtance, he who proceeds by the fame Rules in Morality that he does in natural 
Philoſophy, viz. examines what the Ends "hi ren by the ſeveral Powers and 
Capacities of intelligent Agents muſt be, and thence collects what ſort of a Being 

it is, from whom theſe are derived, and what Authority and Power he has over 

ſuch Creatures; ſuch a Perſon cannot but ſee the Relation he ſtands in to Him, 

and the Obligation he is under to perform every moral Duty upon this Account; 

viz, That he who has conferred ſuch Benefits on Men, will expect that they ſhould 
gratefully acknowledge them, and make ſuitable Returns: And ſeeing He has been 

ſo beneficent, as to beſtow theſe Gifts upon them without any Merit or Deſert of 

theirs ; if they make a right Uſe of them, He will reward them according to their 
reſpective Improvements. Theſe are the Principles, upon which all Revelation i; 
founded : And after this manner is the Obligation to the Practice of every Duty of 
Religion plainly deduced in the Writings of the Old and New Teſtament, but 
„% 

Jhe Man- IT is every where ſuppoſed in theſe Writings, that Perſons capable of becoming 
ur # ,, Chriſtians, or of worſhipping God inthe Way there recommended, are ſuch as are 
Duties of already convinced that there is a God, a Being infinitely powerful, wiſe and good; 
_ 1%aliy and that this Being is not only the Maker, but alſo the Governour and Judge, of 
mended iy the World: This I ſay is taken for granted, as a Thing ſo plain and obvious to 
Revelation any one that has never ſo little made uſe of the natural Powers and Faculties of his 
Mind, that it could not be made more ſelf-evident ; nothing but mere Stupidity 
or Obſtinacy is able to hinder Men from ſeeing it; like ſhutting their Eyes a- 

gainſt the Sun, and then declaring that it is dark. In this View, the fame Things 

which in their own Nature are fit and decent to be done, become alſo obligatory 

to Men upon the account of this Relation which they ſtand in to God, viz. as 

an Obligation of Gratitude, and in Expectation of Reward. Sobriety, Righteouſ- 

neſs and Godlineſs, correſpondent to the Relation we ſtand in to ourſelves, our 
Neighbours, and God Almighty ; comprehend the whole of theſe Things. And 
whatever is juſt and right in itſelf ; that 1s, whatever 1s reaſonable to be done, 
under ſuch Circumſtances; is the Will and Command of That Being who made 

and governs every Creature ; and 1t 1s therefore obligatory to all Men in their re- 
ſpective Stations, upon the Authority of God, And this is what is in Scripture 

meant by Faith in general, viz. ſuch a firm Perſuaſion of the Exiſtence of God, 

and ſuch an entire Dependence upon his Government, as may influence Men's 
Actions, to do what they find to be agreeable to his Will. This fingle Conſide- 
ration fully explains to us the Meaning of all thoſe different Expreſſions, uſed by 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, wherein the fame Duties of Morality, under dif- 

ferent Denominations, and with different Views, are recommended, The Rea- 

ſon why theſe Duties are ſeldom in Scripture mentioned by the Name of Vir 

tues, ſeems to be, becauſe the Heathen Moraliſts meant no more by that Word, 

than to fignify natural Perfections, without having any regard to the Author and 
Original from whence they proceeded : But the Deſign of the Scripture being to 

refer every Thing to God as the firſt Cauſe, therefore the Expreſſions there uſed 

are ſuch as were moſt proper for this Purpoſe, Thus St. Paul aſcribes the very 
Capacities, Diſpoſitions, and Actions of the Mind, to the good Pleaſure of God: 
Phil. i. 13. For it is God that worketh in you to will and to do, of bis good Pleaſure. And our 
Saviour by many Similitudes compares the ſame Powers and Faculties, to Inſtru- 

ments and Talents put into our Hands by God Almighty, as our King and Judge, 

who will finally call us to an Account for our Improvement or Abuſe of them. And 

the forementioned great and ſubſtantial Duties of Morality, are by St. James called 

Gifts, with reſpect to God as the Author and Donor, from whom every Benefit 

Jam. i. 1). and Kindneſs proceeds: Every good Gift, and every perfect Gif? is from 1 
GT a 
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his likewiſe; neither is there any Morality in it, nor can He be accountable for it. 
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and cometh down from the Father of Lights, By St. Paul the fame Duties are a- Clarke 
{cribed to the Grace of God; being the Effects of that ſingular Favour and Good 
will which He has ſhewn to Mankind in the extraordinary Help and Aſſiſtance of 

the Goſpel ; whereby they are inſtructed in the Knowledge of theſe Things, and 
whereby they are in a peculiar manner enabled to practiſe them: For the Grace of Tit ii. 11. 
God that bringeth Salvation, hath appeared to all Men, teaching us that denying 
Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 


preſent W orld. In other Places, they are by the ſame Apoſtle called the Fruits 


of the Spirit; not only becauſe they are internal and proceed from the Intention 
and Diſpoſition of the Mind, but becauſe they were delivered and enforced by the 
Spirit of God, inſpiring the firſt Teachers of the Goſpel, and working Miracles 
in Confirmation of the Truth of their Miſſion : The Fruit of the Spirit is Love, Gal. v. 22. 
Joy, Peace, Long Suffering, Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, Faith, Mcekneſs, and Temperance. 
Theſe Inſtances ſhow plainly the Nature and Deſign of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
and what Principles it is built upon. It was neceſſary to be thus particular in exa- 
mining what the proper Objects of the Powers and Faculties of Men's Minds are, 
and in what manner they are to be exerciſed and applied; that we might ſee 
wherein Virtue and Vice, Moral Good and Evil properly conſiſt. And from what 
has been ſaid it is evident that there are in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, 
Laws and Rules of Action peculiarly adapted to the Diſpoſitions and Faculties of 
rational and voluntary Agents: In their conforming to which Laws, there 1s as 
much Harmony and Regularity, though of a different Kind, as there is in the 
Laws of Motion, by which the material World is governed. It is evident alſo, 
that the ſame Laws and Rules are moreover according to the Vill or Mind of God: 
Who, as He is himſelf infinitely wiſe, juſt, and good ; and knows what is fitteſt 
and beſt to be done under every Circumſtance ; and always conforms his own 
Actions to the eternal and unalterable Reaſon of Things; ſo it is his Will, his 
Mind or Intention, that every one of his Creatures ſhould walk by the ſame uner- 
ing Rules, proportionably to their reſpective Capacities and Stations in the World. 
Which Will he has ſignified to them in their original Frame and Conſtitution, by 


= thoſe Faculties He has given them, and the Objects He has ſuited to them; and 
= which He has allo ſignified by the ſeveral ſupernatural Revelation, built upon and 


confirming the Laws of Nature. 


I coME in the next Place to conſider what are the proper Motives and Induce- The Ma 


ments, in the moſt effectual Manner poſſible, to promote and procure the Practice river that 


of moral Good or Virtue, and to hinder or prevent the Practice of moral Evil or ng . 


Vice; viz. The Sanction of the forementioned Laws. By the Faculty of Under- an intelli- 


ſtanding, Men are enabled to ſee what is their Duty, to diſcern whether ſuch g/ nd 


and ſuch Things be agreeable or diſagreeable to the Laws of Truth and Right, and“ . 
becoming their Circumſtances and Condition. By the Diſpoſitions or Affections of 
their Mind, they are inclined or have a natural Tendency to do thoſe Things which 
they ſee to be true and right, and an Averſion to what they know to be falſe and 


_ unjuſt; But it is the ſelf motive Principle alone, by which they are capable of 


acting or forbearing to act, according to the forementioned Laws. Each of 7he/e, 
as they are are of a different Nature and Kind, ſo muſt they be applied to in a dif- 
ferent Manner. There are moral Ends, as well as natural Ends; and there are 
Means ſuitable to them both, which ought not to be miſapplied or confounded. In 
natural Things, the Cauſes and Effects are always proportioned to each other, and 
are inſeparable ; ſuch Cauſes always acting by way of natural neceſſary Efficiency: 
But in moral Actions, the Cafe is quite different; there is no Efficiency at all There, 
every Action depends entirely upon the mere Principle or Self-motion in the Agent; 
And in This, the very Eſſence of Morality conſiſts. Take this away, and all Vir- 
tue and Vice is immediately deſtroyed. For if we ſuppoſe any other real Agency, 
than what is from the acting Being itſelf, it is ſo far none of his; He is in that 
reſpect ated upon, and only an Inſtrument in the Hands of another. And as the 
Action is none of his; ſo, whatever there be in it, Good or Evil, it is none of 


But 
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þ Clarke. But though there be no ſuch Thing as natural Efficiency in the Buſineſs of Mo. 
; ality, yet there are proper Motives and Inducements, which may affect a Being in. | 
dued with Liberty; and be the Occafion, though not the Cauſe, of his chuſing to Þþ 
act one Way rather than another, without at all diminiſhing ſuch Liberty, And B 
theſe depend upon the Being's having other Faculties and Diſpoſitions Joined with 
ſuch Liberty. Now this is the Caſe in Man: He is not only a voluntary Agent B 
but alſo an intelligent and rational Agent, And the proper Method to apply bs 6: 
Underſtanding and Reaſon, is by Truth and Argument. For as ſoon as any Truth, | 
in Morality are propoſed to the Underſtanding, it cannot help perceiving them: 
and as ſoon as the Connection between ſuch Truths is made appear, it cannot hel; 
being convinced: Moral Truth therefore may be a Rule of Action to a free Agent 
indued with Underſtanding ; and This does not at all diminiſh his Liberty. Th. 
Power of acting or forbearing to act, is juſt the ſame as it was before: For Under. 
ſtanding and Reaſon are no Subſtances, and conſequently have no natural Power 
and Efficiency to produce Action. And the fame may be ſaid alſo of the Diſpo- 
ſitions and Affections of the Mind, It is not inconſiſtent with Reaſon and Liberty, 
that there ſhould be planted in the ſame Subject, an Inclination towards, and a 
Love for, Truth and Right; and alſo an Averſon and Hatred to Falſehood and 
Wrong. Theſe may be excited by Perſuaſion, and by placing the proper Object; 
before them; and may induce a free Agent, but they cannot force him to comply 
with them whether He will or no. Beſides theſe, there are other Sorts of Paſſions 
ſuch as Hope and Fear; which ariſe from a Principle of Self-love and Preſervation, 
deeply rooted in every Man; which have alſo their peculiar Influence upon ſuch 
a Being as Man is. From ſome or all of theſe Principles, ariſes every Motive and 
Encouragement to perform any virtuous Action; and upon theſe Accounts are the 
Actions good or evil with reſpe& to the Perſon who does them, worthy of Praiſe 
or Blame, of Reward or Puniſhment. The mere Power of acting or forbearin 
to act, is a natural Perfection; but there is no moral Good or Evil in it abſtraftly 
conſidered ; any more than there is in any other Thing, indifferent in itſelf, and 
capable of being uſed or abuſed. 3 
Theſe M. Mo RALI Tx therefore ſuppoſes that there ſhould be ſome Law or Rule of Action. 
tives fup- And this includes a Knowledge of ſuch Law or Rule, either natural or revealed; 
oy u and a Proſpect of Happineſs upon complying with the Terms of the Law, either 
| Rule, for reſulting from the Nature of the Things, or elſe a voluntary Recompenſe. This 
pgs. is very well exprefſed by the Prophet Hoſea, when He ſays of the Children of 
himſelf to. Iſrael, that when they were fallen from the Worſhip of the true God, He drew 
Hoſea xi. Fhem with the Cords of a Man, with the Bands of Love; that is, with ſuch Argu- 
4. ments and Motives as were calculated to the State and Circumſtances That People 
- were in. And this, the Inſtances we every where find in Scripture, and the Me- 
thod there taken to inforce Virtue and diſcourage Vice, plainly ſhow, The Na- 
ture of Man's Duty is laid before him in the moſt expreſs and eaſy Terms, and il- 
luſtrated by the moſt familiar Similitudes, that every Capacity might be able to 
comprehend it in one View or another: The mot powerful Exhortations and Per- 
ſuaſions are made Uſe of, to influence the Affections; The brighteſt Examples are 
ſet forth, to excite Men to Imitation; and proportionable Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are laid before them, to raiſe their ExpeQations. Thus it appears from con- 
ſulting the Frame and Conſtitution of Man, the Faculties and Diſpoſitions of his 
Mind, the Paſſions and Affections of his Body; that every one of them has its pro- 
per Object, and that there is a certain Degree or Manner of Application neceſſary, 
in the Nature of them, to produce their genuine Effects. And by comparing Men 
with other Beings, and with each other, and ſeeing their mutual Relation and De- 
pendence, it appears alſo what are thoſe ſeveral Duties which they owe to each 
other, and the correſpondent Obligations they are under to diſcharge them. 
Nzence i: By this Means we ſhall be able to form a Judgment what ſort of Creature Man 
Fs pe is, what He is capable of, and in what Manner he is to be applied to. And on 
+. the other hand, we ſhall alſo be enabled to ſee, how he comes to fall ſhort of that 
ing Sin. Perfection which he was originally deſigned for: We ſhall ſee whence it is that 
He perverts and abuſes the Powers of his Mind, and the Inclinations of his Body 
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* hon it is that He becomes ſo corrupt and miſerable. Becauſe there muſt 
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Ii elſe the Being would not be capable of committing Sin, ſince every Sin confiſts 
n a Defect or Abuſe of one or more of theſe; Therefore in God Almighty, who 
infinite in all Perfections, who knows what is fitteſt to be done in every Reſpect, 
has a perfect Rectitude of Will, is always diſpoſed to do what is beſt, can be hin- 
dered by no Power, can be drawn aſide by no Temptation or Intereſt, has no bo- 
dily Paſſions or Affections to entice him; for Theſe Reaſons, I fay, in God Al- 
mighty there can be no Poſſibility ef Sin: But in all other Beings, of how exalted 
a Nature and Station ſoever, there muſt be a Pofibil:fy of their erring and miſtaking 
in ſome Particulars; though they may have ſo clear a Knowledge of their Duty, 


| fo ſtrong a Diſpoſition towards it, and ſo few Temptations to deviate from it, that 


their Errors and Miſtakes may be comparatively very few and ſmall, And ſuch 
Sort of Beings Angels ſeem to be: 'They have (probably) Bodies. as well as Men, 
but they are of a very different Sort; as different, to uſe St. Paul's Compariſon, as 


celeſtial Bodies are from terreſtrial ones. They are neither produced nor main- 
tained in the ſame Manner that human Bodies are; and conſequently have not the 


fame Appetites. All thoſe Sins therefore that are occaſioned by the Imperfections 
and Wants of human Bodies; Angels and glorified Spirits can have no Means or 
Opportunity of committing. For where there is neither Hunger, nor Thirſt, nor 
Wearineſs, there can be neither Gluttony, nor Drunkenneſs, nor Idleneſs; Where 
there is no marrying or giving in Marriage, there can be no Whoremongers, nor 
Adulterers, nor Pointek » And where there is no worldly Mammon, there can 
be no Unrighteouſneſs, Covetouſneſs, or Theft. From the Circumſtances of ſuch 


| Beings therefore, ſo different from thoſe of Mankind, it is very evident that they 


cannot be guilty of ſuch ſort of Crimes. But of thoſe which the Mind is incident 
to, and which may ariſe from that Relation which theſe Beings ſtand in to each 
other and to God Almighty ; ſuch as Pride, Ambition, and falſe Worſhip: theſe 
and ſuch like, they may be guilty of. And the Inſtance given in Scripture of the 
fallen Angels, is a ſufficient Confirmation of it. And there may be other Sorts of 


Crimes, which the particular Frame and Conſtitution even of cœleſtial Beings may 


render them incident to. But as Man is of a middle Nature, and partakes of the 
intellectual Powers and Faculties in common with the Angels, and alſo of the ſen- 


| ſual Appetites and Deſires in common with the Brute Creatures; He muſt under 


theſe Circumſtances be perpetually liable to be impoſed upon and deceived by the 
Objects of Senſe, diftating Things different from the Objects of Reaſon. 


Clarke. 


1 Cor. xv. 


AND hence the Cauſe and Origin of every moral Evil, of the actual Commiſſion e. 
of ſo much Sin and Wickedneſs as we ſee practiſed in the World every Day, not- Cau/ f 


withſtanding the Creator is infinitely wiſe and good; is very plain and evident. It is 
the Abuſe of that Liberty which God Almighty has indued every Man with; which 
was intended for their Benefit and Perfection, and which they themſelves pervert 
to their own Miſchief and Ruin. That ſuch Liberty is in itſelf an excellent Gift, 


the attual 
Commiſſion 
of Sin, 


muſt be acknowledged by every one, who thinks there is any Difference: betwixt 


mere Appetite and Reaſon, betwixt an Animal and a Rational Life, and the Enjoy- 
ments and Happineſs peculiar to each of them. That there are ſome Subjects in 
their own Nature uncapable of having this Faculty planted in them, as all mere 
material Things, however modified or diverſified ; id that there are other Subjects 
capable of being indued with ſuch a Faculty, in the Uſe or Abuſe of which they 


muſt by unavoidable Conſequence very much improve or deprave themſelves; is 


alſo manifeſt to any one who confiders the Nature and Properties of material and 
immaterial Subſtances. But on which of thoſe Subjects that are capable of receiv- 
ing this Power, God Almighty will actually Confer it; and on what Conditions, 
and under what particular Circumſtances ; this is manifeſtly arbitrary, and depends 
entirely upon his Vill. The Perfection and Order of the Univerſe requires, that 
there ſhould be Variety in Theſe" as Well as all other reſpects: And there could be 
no Harmony or Beauty in the nora World, ny more than there could be in the 
natural World, without ſuch Differences. It is therefore in itſelf reaſonable and 
fit, that ſuch a Power ſhould bs given to ſome Creatures; and that their other 
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Clarke. Defigns and Propenſions ſhould be ſo ſtrong, as to anſwer, as far as is poſſible, the 
End for which they were deſigned, conſiſtent with this Power. And from hence 
it muſt needs be, that whenever ſuch a compound Being, inſtead of determinin 
itſelf according to the Dictates of Reaſon, yields to the ue of Senſe and 
Paſſion; it muſt fall into the Commiſſion of Sin, that is, act contrary to the Na. 
ture and Reaſon of Things, and ſubvert the Order and Harmony eſtabliſhed in 
the Creation. E 8 2 
The ſome AND to this Original, the Scripture aſcribes the Sins and Vices of Mankind in 
A T general. Thus St. Paul in the 7 Chapter to the Romans, which deſignedly treats 
2 of this Subject, is very plain and expreſs in deſcribing the State and Condition 
| of Man in this Reſpe&, and the Manner how he came into it. He ſuppoſes, ac. 
| John iii. cording to St. Fobn's Definition, that all Sin is the Tranſerefſion of a Law, And 
4 his Argument is equally ſtrong, whatever Law we apply it to; whether the Lay 
of Nature, or the Law of Moſes, or any other Law, For though they may differ 
in ſome particular Circumſtances; yet the End and Deſign, v7z. procuring Ohe. 
dience to the Precepts of them; and the Method of doing it, viz. by the Sanction 
of the Law; is one and the ſame in them all. At the 1200 Verſe, the Apoſtle fays, 
that the Law is holy, and the Commandment holy, juſt and good. In this reſpec 
then, there is no Ground of Complaint, . God Almighty, who made Man, has 2 
Right to preſcribe Laws to him; Which Laws are ſuch as Men's preſent State and 
Circumſtances require, and ſuch, as in their own Nature tend moſt directly and 
immediately to promote the Happineſs and Welfare of Mankind. But if this be 
ſo, then follows the Query, V 13. Was then that which is good, made Death unt 
me? If the Law be holy, juſt and good, then, may any one afk, how could it be 
the Cauſe of the Sins of Men, and of that Death which is the Conſequence of Sin? 
To which. the Apoſtle anſwers in the following Words : God forbid: but Sin that 
it might appear Sin, working Death in me by that which is good; that Sin by the 
Commandment might become exceeding ſinful. Which is as much as if he had faid: 
This is a very falſe Repreſentation of the Matter: For the Degn of the Law was 
indeed directly the contrary ; viz. to prevent Sin, and That Death which attends 
it : And therefore the very Buſineſs of the Law, is to make ſuch a Repreſentation 
of the Nature and Malignity of Sin, as, if duly attended to, would create in Men 
a juſt Odium and Abhorrence of it; and fo to ſet forth the evil Conſequences of the 
Practice of Sin, as might excite in Men a juſt Dread of the Puniſhment due to 
Tranſgreſſors. This is manifeſtly the Deſign of the Law; And this is all, that it 
is poſſible for That to do. But if the Event proves contrary, and, inſtead of pro- 
ducing its genuine Effe& in Men, by bringing them to Obedience, they obſtinately 
reſiſt all its Motives, deſpiſe its Threats, and do the very Things that are there for- 
bidden ; it is very true that they are then in a much worſe State than they were be- 
fore; and the Law, inſtead of making them happy, has made them miſerable. 
But where is the Fault? not in the Law, for That is confeſſedly good in every 
ReſpeR : But that which is in its own Nature good, though it cannot be the Cau/e, 
yet it may be the Occaſion of very great Evil; And this depends wholly upon the 
Will of the Subject: He brings it voluntarily upon Hume : And as there the Evil 
lights, ſo alſo muſt the Condemnation. of it. Whatever, is 2% ful, muſt in the Na- 
ture of Things be liable to be abuſed: And the greater and more univerſal the 
Good conſequent thereupon is, the greater and. more univerſal Will the poſſible 
Evil be alſo. In material Things we have given many Inſtances of this: And the 
ſame. may be affirmed of immaterial Things like iſe, via. of the Powers and Fa- 
culties of the Mind. This may be applied to the preſent Caſe. It is fit that every 
proper Means ſhould be made uſe. of to prevent. Sin, | Now ſuppoſe a particular 
Sin, ſuch. as Adultery, for Inſtance, be ſpecified by the Lay, and the Puniſhment 
of Death annexed to the Commiſſion of it; If any Perſon be ſuppoſed to be before 
ignorant of the Nature of the Crimg and of the Puniſhment, and that he came to 
the Knowledge of them both, -by;the; Lawys sit is evident that if, after this, he 


| 
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commits this Crime, the Lawy is thę Occaſiam both of, hig Sn and of bis Dea! b. 
And if we regard the Event, only with reſpect to this particular Perſon; it had 


erh 
been better there had been no Law at all. Afid the ſame holds true of 8.055 
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particular Sins. And this is the Solution St. Paul himſelf gives. of this Matter, 
5 7 and 8. What ſhall we ſay then, is the Law Sin? God. forbid: nay I bad not 
Bnown Sin, but by the Law; for T had not known Luft, except the Law had ſaid, 
Thou ſhalt not covet ; but Sin taking occaſion by the Commandment, wrought in 
me all manner of Concupiſcence : for without the Law, Sin is dead. That is, no- 
thing can be more abſurd than for Men to reflect upon the Law, as if That were 
itſelf evil, which is only the Meaſure of Good and Evil to rational Beings; that 

which teaches them wherein Good and Evil conſiſts, For we could not have 
known what Right and Wrong is, we could not have told what Bounds to ſet to 
our Paſſions and Appetites, if no Law, neither natural nor revealed, had preſcri- 
bed them to us. This was abſolutely neceſſary to be done; and yet this is the Oc- 
caſion of all manner of Iniquity. For it being the Nature of a Law, only to re- 
commend, and not abſolutely to force; Men's Reaſon and Fudgment may be 
thereby convinced of the Excellency and Goodneſs of ſuch and ſuch particular 
Things, and yet at the ſame Time their Paſſions may ſo far prevail upon them, 
that they may act directly contrary to what they &now to be juſt and right. And 
in this Senſe it is, that the Law is ſaid to work in Men all manner of Concupiſ- 
cence: for without the Law Sin is dead, or, as it is elſewhere explained by the: 
ſame Apoſtle, Where there is no Law there is no Tranſgreſion: that is, Men can- 
not break through a Boundary where there is none ſet. lis 
AND to ſhow that this is a true Solution, we may make 'the ſame Appeal that 
the Apoſtle does, to every Man's own Experience; and aſk him , he does not 
delight in the Law of God after the inward Man, (Rom. vii. 22.) it his Mind does: 
not freely aſſent to what is reaſonable and juſt ; and not only ſo, but has a Com- 
placency and Satisfaction in it: But at the ſame Time, He-/ees or experiences an- 
other Law in his Members, warring againſt this Law of his Mind, and bringing 
bim into Captivity to the Law of Sin, which is in his Members; that is, drawing 


are ſuggeſted by Senſe and Paſſion, V 22, 23. And thus it muſt be, whilſt Men 


forth Fruit unto Death, y 5. Ns „„ Ye SELL e 2 

Ap this Conſideration affords us a plain Anſwer to the Objection of the an- 
cient Academicks, ' viz. That Man's being made a reaſonable Creature, is the 
Foundation of all his Sin and Miſery, and that therefore it had been better for him, 


ces ſhould have attended it, This Argument, if it proves any Thing, proves too 
much: it takes away the Foundation of all Virtue as well as Vice, of all Reward 
as well as Puniſhment : For where there is neither Underſtanding nor Liberty, 
there can be neither oral Good nor Evil; and Men are at once deprived of all 
That Happineſs which ariſes ftom the Exerciſe of their intellectual Powers, and 
which may be freely conferred upon them as a Reward for their paſt Behaviour. 
And where theſe Faculties or Powers are given at all, they muſt be permitted to 
exert themſelves; otherwiſe it is the ſame Thing as if they had not been given at 
all, Wherefore this is in effect to ſay, that it is inconſiſtent with the Notion we 
have of God, that He ſhould make any intelligent and free Agents at all; that He 
ſhould give them ſuch Excellencies and Perfections, and command them to make 
a right Uſe of them. Which is to take away the Power and Authority of the 
Deity, to abridge him of the Right He has to create all Sorts of Beings, and to go- 
vern them by ſuch Laws as their Nature and Circumſtances require. | 

Tux Fallacy of this Argument lyes in theſe 2 0 wartieulars; that ſuch Judgment 
Is made partially, and that it is made from the Event only. Firſt, It is very true, 
that it had been better for all thoſe particular Petſons who have abuſed their Rea- 
ſon and Liberty ſo far, as to make themſelves miſerable; it Had been better, I ſay, 
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him off from thoſe Things which Reaſon and Conſcience dictate, to thoſe which 


are in the Fleſh, whilſt they carry theſe frail Bodies about them: The Motions of 
Sin which are by the Law, or the Inclinations to ſatisfy the Luſts and Appetites of 
the Body, beyond what is fit and reaſonable ; ill work in their Members, to bring 


Hence ave 


are enabled 


to anſwer 


the Ob- 


never to have been endued with that Faculty at all, than that ſuch evil Conſequen- is of 
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Clarke. for Them conſidered partially and alone, that there had been no ſuch Perfections 
in the World: In like Manner as it had been better for all thoſe particular Perſons 


Matt. xx. 


who have fallen by the Edge of the Sword, that there ſhould have been na ſuch 
Thing as Iron created. But this is no Reaſon why all orher Perſons ſhould be de- 
prived of all the Advantages that They can make of what theſe Men turn to their 
own Deſtruction ; and that every Opportunity ſhould be taken from them of ma- 
king themſelves happy, becauſe theſe Men abuſe the fame Means to their own 
Miſery. Neither is this any Reaſon why God Almighty ſhould not, in virtue of his 
own Authority, commit ſuch Talents to the Charge of his Servants, and command 
them to exerciſe and improve them, as they will anſwer it to Him. 

Bur Secondly, with reſpe& to the Event; The Queſtion is not properly what 
will be, but what ought to be, Put the Caſe as in our Saviour's Similitude, A 
Maſter, who has a Right to his Servants Labour, delivers to every one of them a 
proportionable Number of Talents to improve, according to their ſeveral Capaci- 


ties and Abilities; and expects that they ſhould employ them in ſuch and ſuch a 


Manner, Now ſuppoſe not only One, but the greateſt Number of theſe Servants, 


Hide their Talents in a Napkin ; Would it from thence follow, that the Expecta- 


tions of the Maſter were unreaſonable ? that He ought not to have committed ſuch 
Talents to their Charge? or that there ought not to have been, , or for the future 
there ſhould be no ſuch Thing as Servants at all? Juſt ſuch a Conſequence is That 


drawn from the Event of Mens Actions. God has given every one of them Ta. 
lents both of Mind and Body; and He requires no more of them than a propor- 


tionable Uſe and Improvement according to their ſeveral Capacities, Opportunities, 
and Circumſtances, And whatever Number of them fail in this, it is no Ob- 
jection againſt the Thing in general. It was fit and reaſonable that ſuch Faculties 
and Powers ſhould be given them, to carry on that ſort of Life which they were 
intended to lead; and there were no other Hindrances in the Way than what are 
the neceſſary Reſult of their preſent Circumſtances and Condition, : Wherefore the 

Blame will lye wholly upon themſelves, and God Almighty will be fully juſti- 


fied. 


Or the Sin Wu Ar has been before ſaid concerning the Nature and Sanction of Laws in 


of our firſt 


Parents. 


general, and the Effects that may be occaſioned by them, may be applied to Any 
Law in particular, and will equally hold good. For the Deſign of them all is the 
ſame, viz. to be a Rule or Meaſure of Action to all Perſons to whom they are 
preſcribed. And that this may the more fully appear, and that we may be able to 

ive a diſtin Anſwer to the forementioned Objections in their full Force; we 


will examine the State of our firſt Parents, and ſee how Sin entered into the World, 
and by what Means it has continued ever ſince. Though there be no natural 


Means of knowing Who committed the firſt Sin, nor in what that Sin particularly 
conſiſted ; yet in general, it is evident from Analogy, from what we know and 


experience in ourſelves and others, that it muſt proceed from the ſame Cauſe that 
all other Sins proceed; though the Occaſion, Opportunity or Aggravation might 


be very particular, For as the firſt Man was made of the ſame Materials as all 


Men fince are, was endued with the ſame Powers and Faculties. of Mind, had the 


ſame Diſpoſitions and Inclinations of Body; it cannot be, but that he muſt be 
liable to the ſame Sort of Temptations, and conſequently capable of complying 
with the Dictates of Senſe and Appetite, contrary. to the Direction of Reaſon and 
the Conviction of his own Mind. And from hence. it is that the firſt Sin pro- 
ceeded. But the Particulars of it, can be had only from Revelation; for there are 
no Remains of natural Hiſtory ſo ancient as to give us any certain Account of this 
Matter, except ſome fabulous Stories amongſt the Heathen Mythologiſts, which 
ſeem to be taken from Scripture or Tradition. To the Old Teſtament alone there- 
fore we muſt have recourſe for Information in this Particular, And here we have 


a very ſhort Account who the Perſon was, alſo what the Sin itſelf was, and the 


Manner in which it was committed. As the, Deſign of the ſacred Writings was 


not to ſatisfy Mens vain Curioſities with philoſophical Enquiries, or natural Hi- 
ſtories; but only to inſtruct them in ſuch Things as regard Religion, and the Pra- 


Rice of their Duty; therefore we find them very clear and exact in all thoſe Parts 
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in which Religion is concerned; but in other Circumſtances which are foreign 
to it, and come in only incidentally, they are not ſo exact, but ſpeak of them in 
the common Method, and agreeably to the received Notions at the Time of wri- 
ting them. And hence it is, that in Theſe Matters they are for the moſt part ſo 
conciſe. Becauſe to Poſterity, for whoſe Benefit and Advantage the Record is 
made, ſuch Things can be of Uſe only in the general, (for it can never happen 
that the ſame Set of Circumſtances ſhould come over again, exactly alike in every 
Reſpect; and if any one be different, the Parallel will not hold good; ) therefore 
the fewer ſuch Circumſtances are, the more applicable and uſeful is the Inſtance. 
Thus in the Caſe before us, concerning the original or firſt Sin, which was com- 
mitted by the firſt Parents of Mankind; it takes up but a very little Compaſs, 
though it be of ſo great Moment to be known. Nevertheleſs the Repreſentation 
is ſo juſt, that, whatever Difficulties there may be in ſome particular Expreſſions, 
which were either perſonal, or related to the peculiar Circumſtances of Adam and 


Clarke. 
WWW 


Eve; yet the general Thing intended to be declared to the whole World, viz. 


how Sin entered into it, and what the Effect and Conſequence of it was, is moſt 

evident and per{picuous. 5 
THouGH every Part of the Creation is ſtyled good ; and therefore there is no 

doubt but this whole Earth was originally furniſhed with every Thing neceſſary for 


the Support and Convenience of all its Inhabitants, particularly of Man; yet this 


does not hinder, but that ſome Parts of it might naturally be better than others ; 
and capable of being made much more ſo, by ſome extraordinary Care and Im- 
rovement. And thus the Place where our firſt Parents were put, is repreſented : 
And the Lord God planted a Garden Eaſtward in Eden, and there He put the Man 
whom He had formed; and out of the Ground made the Lord God to grow every 
Tree that is pleaſant to the Sight, and good for Food : the Tree of Life alſo in the 
midſt of the Garden, and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. Gen. ii. 8, 9. 
We cannot conceive ſuch a Creature as Man, to be put into a more happy State 
than this. The Ground naturally, without any Labour or Trouble, brought forth 
every Thing that was neceſſary and convenient, and alſo every Thing that was plea- 
ſant and delightful: So that there was nothing for Man to do, but to dreſs and 
to keep the Garden for his Diverſion, Y 15; and to ſatisfy himſelf with all the Va- 
riety which it afforded, ER 
ALL this Plenty could proceed only from a moſt loving and beneficent Being. 
And it was fit that the Perſon on whom it was beſtowed, ſhould be made ſenſible 
of this, that he might return ſuitable Acknowledgement to the great Author of his 
Wherefore God Almighty reſerved one Tree in the Garden, as a Te- 
ſtimony of His Sovereignty and Man's Obedience; Of every Tree of the Garden 
thou mayeſt freely eat, but of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, thou ſhalt 
not eat of it; for in the Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die: V 16, 
17. What there was particular in this Tree, the Scripture ſays not; and there- 
fore it is in vain for us to conjecture. And why it 1s called the Tree of Know- 
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ledge of Good and Evil, is not very certain; there being no other Effects mentioned 


in the Text to follow the eating of it, but only this, that whereas it was ſaid be- 


fore, Chap. ii. 25. that they were both naked, the Man and his Wife, and were 
not aſhamed ; it is now ſaid, Chap. iii. 7. that the Eyes of them both were opened, 
and they knew that they were naked ; — wherefore they were afraid and bid them- 


ſelves, But whatever the Particulars were, which were of perſonal Concern to 


our firſt Parents only ; the General Thing which is of uſe to all their Poſterity is 
very plain, They had a poſitive Precept given them by the expreſs Authority of 
God himſelf; the Nature, Reaſon, and Circumſtances of which, were in them- 
ſelves very juſt and fit. For whilſt there were but two Perſons in the World, the 
Duties of Morality, which are founded in the ſeveral Relations that Men ſtand in 
to each other, were very few. If, according to St. Paul's Diviſions, we reduce 


them to theſe three Heads, Sobriety, Righteouſneſs, and Godlineſs, correſponding 
to the Relation we ſtand in to ourſelves, our Neighbour, and God Almighty ; we 
{hall find that our firſt Parents were capable of tranſgreſſing theſe grand Precepts, 
That plain and ſimple Way of living, which was intended 
| Ttt 


in but few Inſtances. 


Vor. III. for 
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Clarke; for them, viz. in a Garden, and upon the Fruit which That afforded ; could not 
J expoſe them to much Intemperance or Luxury. The natural Deſires of Hunger 
and Thirſt are ſoon ſatisfied; and it is wholly owing to Art and Abuſe, that they 
are worked up beyond their due Pitch; as 1s evident in thoſe inferior Creatures, 
who live in the ſame Way, and yet never run into any Exceſs. With reſpec to 
our Neighbour, which is the moſt univerſal and comprehenſive Duty, including 
every Thing that 1s due to Superiors, Equals, and Inferiors ; the Opportunities of 
tranſgreſſing were {till fewer here, becauſe there were no Superiors or Inferiors, and 

of Equals but two: So that this large Branch of Morality was reduced to the nar- 

row Compaſs of mutual Friendſhip. And of the fix Precepts of the ſecond Table, 

there was but one in their Power to break, viz. That againſt Murder. For as to 
honouring their Parents, committing Adultery, Theft, Falſe-witneſs, and Cove 
touſneſs; there were no Objects of theſe. Laſtly, with regard to their Duty to- 

wards God, nothing could be more plain and viſible than his Loving-kindneſs to- 

wards them, not only in giving them Being, but alſo in providing them a beanti. 

ful Habitation filled with all Manner of Plenty. The leaſt Conſideration of this, 

could not but raiſe in them the deepeſt Acknowledgement GOO and put 

them upon returning the higheſt Praiſe and Thankſgiving td ſo beneficent and 
gracious a Sovereign. Neither had they any Thing to tempt them to Idolatry: 
Other Gods and Lords, beſides Him who made them, and with whom they had 
frequent Converſation, they knew none: Wherefore as none claimed any Autho- 

rity over them, ſo they paid no Obedience to them. In theſe happy Circumſtan. 

ces were our firſt Parents placed ; and ſuitable to this Condition, was the Duty 

that God required of them. He was their Lord and Governour, and They his 
Creatures and Subjects: It was therefore fit that He ſhould preſcribe proper Laws 

to them, and that They ſhould willingly comply with them; otherwiſe there 

would have been no Room for God Almighty to act the Part of a Governour or 

a Judge, or for Them to exerciſe thoſe Faculties of Mind they were endued with, 
agrecable to his Will. A leſs Reſtriction was impoſſible, than the Prohibition of 

one ſingle Tree in the whole Garden : Yet this was all that God reſerved to him- 

ſelf, to be a ſtanding Inſtance, that He would be acknowledged as their Supreme; 

that this ſhould be a Teſt of their Obedience, and a publick Memorial of their De- 
pendence upon Him. Wheretore He commanded them, as they had any Regard 

to his Authority or their own Happineſs, that they ſhould forbear eating of it; 

And as a Sanction hereof, He told them, that the Day that they eat of it, they 

thould ſurely die. How great the Privilege of Life was, they who enjoyed it 
with ſo much Eaſe and Pleaſure, could not but be very ſenſible, and conſequently 
as defirous to have it continued to them: And whilſt they remained innocent, they 
had no Reaſon to fear being any Way deprived of it, but on the contrary a very 
reaſonable Aſſurance of having it prolonged, from the Experience of the Goodnets 
of God in firſt giving them Life, and a farther Confirmation of it in the Tree of 
Life planted in the midſt of the Garden for their Preſervation. The Condition of 
Life depended entirely upon forbearing to eat of the Tree of Knowledge. It is 
manifeſt therefore, both from the Words of the Threatning, and from what fol- 
lowed afterwards, that the Meaning of the Condition was this : That as they were 
originally made mortal, and their Life was preſerved by the Tree of Life ; the Pu- 
niſhment of their Tranſgreſſion ſhould be, to have this Tree, this extraordinary 
Means of Life, taken from them; and then of Courſe the common Law of Mor- 
tality would take place, and they muſt in a few Years return to that Duſt out of 

which they were taken. 8 

Thi: Pe. 'TH1s was the Nature and End of that Command given to our firſt Parents. And 
ee reaſonable was it in itſelf, ſo plain to the Underſtanding, and ſo eaſy to be pra- 
the Sin F Ctiſed, that one would think there ſhould have been no Danger of their tranſgreſ- 
our fiſt ſing it. Yet ſuch was the original Conſtitution of Man, and ſuch the Circum- 
"ares: ſtances of Things, that He did not long continue in a State of Innocence. Where 
there is a Mixture of Underſtanding and Paſſion in the ſame Subject, the Objects 
of which are very different; they muſt ſometimes interfere with each other: And 


conſequently ſuch a Being will be liable to act according to the Dictates of * 
| ncli- 
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Inclination will ſometimes prevail againſt Reaſon: And where there are any Other Clarke. 
Beings concerned, Their Tranſactions may alſo be a Means or Occaſion of helping WV 
| 1 forward any Action. And to theſe Cauſes the Scripture aſcribes the Commiſſion 
| of the firlt Sin: The Woman ſaw that the Tree was good for Food, and that it was 
pleaſant to the Eyes, and a Tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, Gen. iii. 6. This 
was the Effect of Paſſion, and of not attending to her own Reaſon and Experience: 
For theſe would quickly have convinced her, that ſhe placed her Deſire upon a 
wrong Object: For out of the Ground made the Lord God to grow every Tree that 
was pleaſant to the Sight, and good for Food, Chap. ii. 9. of every one of which ſhe 
might freely eat, V 16, Theſe were ſufficient to ſatisfy her reaſonable Deſires: 
And it muſt be great voluntary Careleſſneſs, to be deluded by the Beauty of this 
One, after it was expreſsly forbidden. With regard to the Precept, as ſuch, it 
was impoſſible to be miſunderſtood : The meaneſt Capacity could apprehend, what 
it was to forbear eating of ſuch a particular Tree ſpecified by Name. But any far- 
ther than the Fact was concerned, it was poſſible to miſunderſtand it. The Deno- 
- mination of the Tree, viz. of Knowledge of Good and Evil, was capable of ſeveral 
Senſes ; as likewiſe were the Words of the Threatning annexed, T hou ſhalt ſurely 
die: But the right Apprehenſion of theſe, was no Part of their Duty. To obey the 
Command of God, their great Benefactor and Governor, in the Inſtance given, 
was all that was required of them ; And here there was not the leaſt Pretence ei- 
ther of Ignorance or Inability or any Thing elſe, | TR 
THz remaining Part, is the Tranſaction betwixt the Serpent and the Woman. 7 
It is plain by the Text, that the Serpent gave a falſe Turn to the Words of the 3 
Commandment ; and deceived the Woman by putting ſuch a Senſe upon them, as Se, gn. 
before ſhe did not underſtand them in. The Threatning of Death was intended to 
ſtrike a Terror in Her, and the Apprehenſion of it contained ſomething very dread- 
ful. The Serpent, to take off this Dread, told Her, Chap. iii. 4, 5. that they 
ſhould not ſurely die; for God knew, that in the Day that they eat thereof, their 
yes ſhould be opened, and they ſhould be as Gods knowing Good and Evil, Here, 
it is evident, were Two Things, by which the Woman was impoſed upon: The 
one was, that She was not ſo to underſtand the Words of the Threatning, as if, 
immediately upon eating of this Tree, ſhe ſhould certainly be deprived of Life, and 
conſequently of all future Enjoyment ; which Deceit was uſed in order to abate the 
juſt Fears ſhe might have entertained upon that Account. The other was, that 
as this Tree was called the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, the eating of it 
would enlarge her Underſtanding, and make her wiſer. And This was ſuggeſted, 
in order to excite the oppoſite Paſſion of Dee. For the Love of Knowledge was 
originally planted in the Mind of Man : And That Knowledge, which was concei- 
ved to belong peculiarly to the Gods, whatever it conſiſted in, muſt be more apt 
to work upon this natural Deſire. This was the Manner, in which the Woman 
was prevailed upon to act contrary to the expreſs Command of God. And her 
Sin conſiſted plainly in this, that ſhe hearkened to the Inſinuation of the Serpent, 
rather than to the Words of God ; and ſuffered herſelf to be governed by the Im- 
preſſions of external Objects, rather than by the Dictates of her Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience : Which was both great Weakneſs and Folly. How this Tranſaction be- 
twixt the Woman and the Serpent was performed, is not faid ; and therefore it is 
in vain to conjecture. The Text mentions no other Particular, than that the Ser- 
pent, (whatever is thereby meant) was more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Field which 
the Lord God had made, Chap. iii. 1. and therefore, as St. Paul expreſſes it, 2 Cor. 
xi. 3. through his Subtlety he beguiled Eve, Thus we ſee how Sin firſt entered 
into the World: And this Repreſentation of it, is ſufficient for Inſtruction and 
Example to all Poſterity. And had it been thus conſidered and applied, without 
mixing any Conjectures of Mens own, or endeavouring to explain particular Cir- 
cumſtances which are impoſſible to be certainly known; all Foundation would 
have been taken away, of thoſe many unjuſt Reflections which have been caſt upon 
this Hiſtory. Of eve Pu- 
AND as the Sin and the Manner of committing it, is thus plainly deſcribed ; fo Pn noe 
alſo is the Puniſhment that was inflicted on the Tranſgreſſors, and the Effects and Ker 
Conſe- c. 
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Clarte. Conſequences thereof. The firſt of which, was the natural Senſe of their own 
Minds, that they had done a Thing which they were conſcious to themſelves they 
ought not to have done: And this raiſed in them a juſt Dread of that Being, whoſe 
Authority and Beneficence they had deſpiſed, in violating his expreſs Command: 
And therefore we find that they endeavoured to retire from the immediate Preſence 
of God, Chap. iii. 8. And they heard the Voice of the Lord God walking in the 
Garden, in the Cool of the Day; and Adam and his Wife hid themſelves from the 
Preſence of the Lord God amongſt the Trees of the Garden, This was ſuch a Pu- 
niſhment as was the neceſſary Conſequence of Guilt : But beſide this, there was 
a poſitive Puniſhment inflicted upon them, in common, and in particular, The 
Puniſhment common to them Both, was, that they were driven out of the Garden 
and conſequently deprived of all the Privileges and Advantages of that happy 
Place. The principal of theſe, was the Tree of Life: Which ſince they were no 
longer ſuffered to approach, in order to repair the Decays of Nature; the com- 
mon Law of Mortality took Place; and they muſt in the Courſe of Things, after 3 
few Years, be reſolved into their original Principles, and return to that Duſt out 
of which they were taken. The particular Puniſhment to the Man, was, that 
from dreſſing and keeping a Garden which brought forth naturally great Plenty 
of every Thing for Food and for Pleaſure ; he ſhould for the remaining Part of his 
Days, till the Ground which brought forth Thorns and Thiſtles, in the Sweat of 
his Brows, and in Sorrow, ſhould eat of the Herb of the Field all the Days of his 
Life. To the Woman, the particular Puniſhment was, that her Sorrow in Con- 
ception ſhould be greatly multiplied, and ſhe ſhould be made ſubject to her Huſ. 
band who ſhould rule over her. | 
Th rat. FROM this Account of the Nature and Puniſhment of the Sin of our firſt Pa- 
ral Conje- rents, it is evident that Part of the Evil terminated in themſelves, and Part was 
Hierin 7 derived to their Poſterity. That which terminated in themſelves, was the Sin pro- 
fach Pu perly ſo called, the actual and perſonal tranſgreſſing of the Law, with the Senſe 
riemen. of Guilt and Dread of Puniſhment which neceſſarily attend it; for theſe are im- 
poſſible to be communicated from one to another. Every Action of an intelligent 
Being, belongs to that Being and to no other; and the Conſciouſneſs of its being 
Good or Evil, depends, entirely upon his own Underſtanding, and not upon the 
Judgment of others. Wherefore there can be no ſuch Thing as transferring Guilt, 
nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of puniſhing one Man for the Sins which were committed 1 
by another. But notwithſtanding this, ſo ſtrict is the Relation, and ſuch a mu- 5 
tual Dependance have Men upon each other, with regard to the Circumſtances of 1 
Life and to the preſent temporal Good or Evil of it; that ſome Perſons may be 
very great Sufferers on the account of what others have done : And this is often in 
Scripture called Puniſhment in a figurative Way of ſpeaking, becauſe it was occa- 
ſioned by Sin. And in this Senſe, the Sin of our firſt Parents did not terminate 
in themſelves, but extended to all their Poſterity ; and the whole Race of Man- 
kind were very great Sufferers by it. They were not only deprived of the Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs of the Garden of Eden, and forced to provide for themſelves 
ſuch Neceſſaries and Conveniencies, as the common Earth improved by their own 
Labour and Induſtry would afford them; but had moreover the Tree of Life taken 
from them: whence of Neceſſity they muſt become ſubje& to all the natural 
Evils and Calamities of human Life, and to that which is the laſt and moſt terrible 
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of them, viz, Death itſelf. = Yo 
Tis A. TH1s is briefly the Account we have of the Sin of Adam, and the Conſequences 
_ 5 thereof. And a due Conſideration of it, will afford ſufficient Anſwers to the Ob- 
*)-notura/jections made againſt it; either with reſpe& to God the Laugiver, or to our fir} 
 Netions we Parents as the Subjects, or to their Poſterity as Sharers in the Evil. 
_ of Firſt, It is objected ; that as Man is the Workmanſhip of a Being infinitely good 
and holy, He ſhould not only have been created without any actual Evil, but alſo 
without any Inclination to Evil: For that Inclination is ſuch a Defect, as could 


b See the Word Manicheens in Bayle, Remark D. Si I homme <toit I ouvrage d' un Irincipe infiniment bon & 
ſaint, il auroit eié cre, non ſeulement ſans aucun mal actuel, mais auſſi ſans aucune inclination au mal; puis que 
cette inclination eſt un default qui ne peut pas avoir pour cauſe un tel principe. EEG , 
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not have ſuch a Principle for its Cauſe, And farther, that as Free-av:ll is that Fa- 


Clarke. 


culty in Men, from whence every moral Evil proceeds; the fame infinitely good WV 


and holy Being, *who fore/aw what an 10, Uſe Man would make of his Free-will; 


inſtead of giving Men Free-will, ſhould have determined them to that which is good, 


or, if He had given them Free-will, he ſhould always have watched over them to 
heep them from ſinning. The firſt Part of this Objection is anſwered by Solomon, 


Ecceſ vii. 29. God hath made Man upright, but they have ſought out many In- 


ventions. It is a very unjuſt Reflection on the Creator of the World, to ſay that 
any Thing comes polluted out of his Hands; For as He is in bis own Nature 
infinitely pure and holy, ſo whatever proceeds from Him, muſt be moſt perfect in 
its Kind. It is ſo far from being true therefore, that Mankind were created with 
any actual Evil, or any Inclination to Evil; that juſt the contrary is affirmed of 


them in Scripture, and is evident from Reaſon, v/z; that they were made right. 


If we examine every Power and Faculty of the Mind, every Diſpoſition and Incli- 
nation, every Paſſion and Affection, ſeparately ; we ſhall find that each of them 
has its peculiar End and Uſe, has its proper Object; in a regular Application of 


which, and Gratification by it, it is fully ſatisfied, and anſwers ſome very wiſe 


and good Purpoſe in Life: And that every Evil, with regard to theſe, ariſes either 


from their being placed on wrong Objects, or in an undue Manner, contrary to 


the original Intention and natural Tendency of them. Wherefore the Fault can- 


not be charged upon Them : They are mere Inſtruments, of good uſe when rightly 
applied, and very miſchievous when miſapplied; but they cannot operate of them- 
ſelves: So that their Uſe or Abuſe muſt be referred to the Agent in whole ſole 
Power they are. It is therefore an unjuſt Reflection upon the natural Inclinations 
and Aﬀections planted originally in Man, to ſay that they are in themſelves ſinful, 
or do immediately diſpoſe him to Sin; when there is ſuch large Proviſion made for 
the regular Gratification of them all. The true Cauſe of Complaint, is the Wick- 
edneſs of Mens own Hearts: for the firſt Adam bearing a wicked Heart, tranſ- 
greſſed: Or, as the Wiſe Man fays, it is from the Inventions of Men, and not from 
the Nature of Things. It is by the Help of Art, and deſigned Contrivance, that 
every Paſſion is worked up to ſuch a Height, and produces ſuch diſorderly Effects. 
For we ſee in inferior Creatures, where Zhey are as ſtrong as in Men, there are 


no ſuch Irregularities, becauſe no ſuch Inventions. To the diſtinguiſhing Faculties 


of Man therefore, are to be aſcribed all the peculiar Evils that he is incident to. 
It is his Reaſon and Underſtanding which render him liable to be deceived ; and 
it is his Free-will, that Principle of voluntary acting, which makes him capable 


of doing what is unreaſonable and unjuſt. With regard to theſe Faculties, it is 


2 Eſdr. ili. 
21. 


objected, that hon the Proſpect of the ill Uſe Men would make of Them; a Wiſe 


and Good Being would rather have determined them always to that which is good. 


That is, (if the Words have any Meaning) it is inconſiſtent with the Notion we 


have of the Goodneſs of God, that He ſhould make any ſuch Creatures at all as 
Men are, or indeed any finite intelligent and voluntary Agents at all : It will fol- 
low, that Under landing and Liberty, conſidering what the natural Conſequences 


of them are, are no Excellencies and Privileges at all; but that a mere animal 


or vegetative Life, or indeed mere inactive Matter, is preferable to them. This, 
if any Thing, is the Objector's Meaning, or at leaſt unavoidably follows from ſuch 


Aſſertions. For upon Suppoſition that it is agreeable to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 


of God to make a Creature endued with finite Underſtanding and with Liberty, 
it is agreeable to the ſame Notions, that God Almighty (in all his Diſpenſations 
towards ſuch a Being) ſhould act conſiſtently with thoſe Powers and Faculties that 
He has given him; Otherwiſe it is the ſame Thing as if they were not at all. To 
ſay therefore that God ought always to determine Men to that which is good, is 


the ſame Thing as to ſay that God ſhould have made Men mere Machines, and 


© Car ſi une bonté auſſi bornce que celle des Peres, exige neceſſairement qu'ils previennent autant quiil leur eſt 
Poſſible le mauvais uſage que leurs enfans n faire des biens qu' ils leur anal a plus forte raiſon une bontẽ 
_ & toute-puiſlante- previendra-t-elle les mauvais effets de ſes preſens. Au lieu de donner le franc arbitre, elle 


*terminera au bien ſes creatures; ou ſi elle leur donne le franc arbitre, elle veillera toũ jours efficacement pour em- 
Pecher qu'elles ne pechent. bid. 
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Clarke. not Men; and that He ſhould have prevented all Poſſibility of Virtue or Goodnek 
Was well as have hindered all Sorts of Sin and Vice. For there is no ſuch Thing as 
determining Men to Goodneſs. Moral Good or Evil depends entirely upon the 
Suppoſition that Men are able to determine themſelves. Take this away, and it 
overthrows at once all Foundation of Difference betwixt Virtue and Vice, Reli. 
gion and Irreligion. But Secondly ; I, (fays the Objector) God has given Men Free. 
will, He ſhould always watch over them to keep them from finning. How God 
watches over Men, to keep them from {inning ; muſt be judged of by the common 
Courſe of his Providence, and the ſeveral ſupernatural Interpoſitions in their Be- 
half when the other was ndt ſufficient: And to theſe we muſt appeal, whether 
God has not all along afforded Men ſufficient Means of Knowledge in their Duty, 
and ſufficient Motives to induce them to practiſe it: Whether they have any 
other Temptations or Inclinations to Sin, than ſuch as neceſſarily ariſe from the 
Conſtitution and Circumſtances of Things: And to ſuppoſe any other W. atching 
than this; that is, in moral Caſes, to judge of the Means by the Event, and to 
conceive none ſufficient in themſelves, but what actually obtain the proper Effect; 
is to take away all Opportunity from free Agents, of exerciſing their Liberty, of 
being remarkably virtuous or religious, and conſequently of the Capacity of being 
peculiarly rewarded : Which is, for Men to have the moſt excellent Faculty given 
them, the moſt noble Talent committed to their Charge, and no Means afforded 
them of improving it. Beſides, this could not be done but by perpetual Miracles, 
and, upon every {light Occaſion, diſturbing the regular Courſe of Things: Which 
is very unreaſonable to ſuppoſce. For if God has made Mens Duty fo plain, that 
if they will apply tien Underſtanding to it, they muſt apprehend it; it is altoge- 
ther as abſurd, when they neglect to uſe their Underſtanding, to expect that a Mi- 
racle ſhould be worked to prevent their falling into Sin, as it would be for a Man 

who has the Uſe of his Eyes, to expect to be miraculouſly hindered from fallin 
down a Precipice, becauſe he ſhuts them and will not ſee, Juſt ſuch a Cale is 
put by Mr. Bayle. * How much greater Reaſon (lays he) have we to think, that 
God who knew all the Thoughts of Eve, could not doubt but that ſhe was juſt ready 
to yield. He did therefore juffer her to fin; and this He did at the ſame time, 
when He foreſaw that ſhe would certainly in. The Sin of Adam was yet more cer- 
tainly foreſeen; for the Example of Eve gave ſome Light, the better to foreſee the 
Fal of her Huſband. J God had purpoſed to preſerve Man in his Innocence, and 
to prevent all the Miferies which were to be the Conſequence of Sin; would He not 
at leaſt have fortified the Huſband, after the Wife had fallen? Would He not have 
given Him another Wije ſound and perfect, inſtead of Her that was ſeduced? 
What is all this, but to ſuppoſe that the Underſtandings of our firſt Parents were 
of no Uſe; and that the Example of the one could be of no Service for the other 
to take warning by ; and that God Almighty was obliged to hinder them from 
making uſe of thofe Faculties, which he had given them, This was manifeſtly 
the Caſe of our firſt Parents: For we cannot conceive any more advantageous Cir- 
cumſtances that they could have been placed in: Their Duty was ſo expreſsly 
commanded, that it was impoſſible for them to be ignorant of it, or to miſunder- 
ſtand it: Their Opportunities of committing Sin, were the feweſt, that in the 
Nature of Things could be; and the Temptations were alſo the weakeſt: So that 
ſuch Sin could proceed only from themſelves, from Careleſsneſs, and from volun- 
tary miſapplying the Powers and Faculties of their Minds. 
The ane SECONDLY; Another Part of the Objection relates to the Knowledge of God: 1 
Account And this falſely and wickedly charges him with being the Author of Sin, though 
ee, not immediately, yet mediately, by affirming that it is altogether as repugnant t0 
divine | | py | mou — — | ————ů——ů 
Preſcience. d See the Word Paulitiens, Remark F. A plus forte raiſon Dieu qui connoiſſoit toutes les penſees d Eve, à me- 
| ſure qu'elles ſe formoient, (les ſociniens ne lui 6tent pas cette connoiſſance) ne pouvoſt pas douter qu'elle n'allat ſuc- 
comber. I! a donc voulu la laiſſer pecher; il Pa, dis-je, voulu dans le temps meme qu'il prevoioit ce peche avec 
certitude. Le pechẽ d'Adam a ẽtẽ encore plus certainement prevu; car exemple d'Eve donnoit des lumieres pour 


mieux prevoir la chute de ſon mari. Si dieu avoit eu a cœur la conſervation de Phomme, & celle de innocence, & 
Texpulſion de tous les malheurs qui devoient étre le ſuite infaillible du peche ; neũt- il pas du moins fortifie le man, 


* 


après que la femme fut tombee ? Ne lui edt-il pas donne une autre femme ſaine & entiere, au lieu de celle qui s etoit 
laiſſe ſeduire. | N . 
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Cauſe of any Action of another, is evident from hence, that Knowledge has no 
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the divine Nature to produce Creatures, who will infallibly fin, as it is to produce Clarke. 
Sin; and that, becauſe He certainly foreknew that Men would fin, therefore their S WV 
Sin was neceſſary. But the Fallacy of this Argument lyes in theſe two Things: 

Firſt, in the Ambiguity of the Word Knowledge, Strictly and properly ſpeaking, 
Knowledge has reſpect to the Things in Being, to the ſeveral Properties of them, 

and the Relation which they bear to each other; And in this Senſe God Almighty is 

ſaid to know every Thing, becauſe, as He is omnipreſent, there can be no Diſtance 

ſo great, no Object ſo minute, no Circumſtances ſo perplexed, but he muſt fully 
comprehend every Particular of them. And this is what we mean by natural 
Knowledge, and is the ſame as ſeeing the Truth and Reality of Things. With ſuch 

ſort of Knowledge as this, it is evident, the future Actions of voluntary Agents 

cannot be known at all; for this plain Reaſon, vis. becauſe they have no Exiſtence, 

but depend upon the mere Wills of free Beings, and therefore are not the Objects 


of SKienee 


Bur there is alſo a moral Senſe of the Word Knowledge, which regards future Dee 
Events: The Certainty whereof depends upon a Multitude of Things, the parti- 3 
cular Circumſtances of which, as to Time, Perſons, Place, and the like, conduce Preſcience. 
towards effecting the Event. This, in Men, extends no farther than Probability 
or Conjecture. The Degrees of which, are various; according to their Knowledge 
of, or Acquaintance with, the State and Condition. of Things and Perſons: And 
in ſome Caſes, where they have a thorough underſtanding of all Particulars, they 
can pronounce with a Certainty almoft equal to Science. Now if this Sort of 
Knowledge be univerſally..extended, and to, an infinite Degree; it will be what 
we call Fore-knowledge in God Almighty, Which though it be different from that 
other Attribute of natural Knowledge or Science, as having different Objects, and 
being exercifed in a different Manner; yet is it no more poſſible for him to be 
deceived in the one than in the other. For as God Almighty preſcribes Laws to 
the whole Creation, animate and inanimate ; He can, with regard to the inanimate _ 


Part of it, tell, for any determined Time to oome, what the State of it will be, 


and how every individual Particle of Matter will at that Moment be conſtituted 
with reſpect to every other. And with regard to the animate and eſpecially to the 


rational Part, He can alſo tell the Degrees of Knowledge that every Being will be 


poſſeſſed of, the Tempers and Inclinations of their Minds, the Diſpoſitions and Af- 
fections of their Bodies; and He can farther tell, what, Influence moral Motives 
have upon free Agents, and how far they will determine themſelves by them ; with 
many other minute Circumſtances and Particulars ; all which put together, become 
infinitely exact, and is the Foundation of Preſcience, and of foretelling future 
Events. JJJJ%%J%%%%%%% / oo ie es a it 

THe other Fallacy in the Argument we are now upon, conſiſts in imagining Such Pre. 
that Fore-knowledge is the Cauſe of Action, or elſe that it is a ſufficient Reaſon for Sate, , 
preventing ſuch Action: Neither of which are true. That Knowledge is not the act 5 
e//.cient Cauſe of Action in any Being, much leſs the Knowledge of One Being the 4#ims # 


Free h;eings. 


4 


Efficiency; it is no Subſtance, and conſequently can have no impulſive Force or 
Power. Thus if we could ſuppoſe a Man to know how every Particle of Matter 


in the Univerſe is moved, this would not alter the Motion of any of them. Or 


if He could know certainly which Way any other Man would determine himſelf 
in any Action, this Knowledge alone would neither affect that Perſon's Liberty, 
nor alter any other Circumſtance. Since therefore Events are not determined by 
Fore-knowledge, but the Freedom of Action remains juſt the ſame with or with- 
out it; this entirely vindicates the Divine Goodneſs from being the Cauſe of Sin, 
and ſhews that it ariſes wholly from the Agent himſelf. Nothing therefore can be 


— 


more abſurd than that Aſſertion of Mr. Bayle, That by the Rules of Philoſophy it 


may be maintained, that if it be repugnant to the Nature of God to produce Sin, 
it 1s repugnant to the ſame Nature to produce Creatures who will infallibly produce | 
Sin, under thoſe Circumſtances in which He choſe to place them: For according to 


* Pendant qu'il voudra Philoſopher, on lui ſoutiendra Sc. Entretiens ae Maxime & de Themiſte, p."142- 
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by their own voluntary Abuſe fruſtrate this Intention, as ſhall be afterwards mage 1 
more particularly to appear. 5 55 5 
Preſcience AND as to the remaining Part of this Objection, that if Fore-knowledge be not 
ili Rea the Cauſe of Sin, yet it ought to be a Reaſon for a Good and Powerful Governor 
ſrt to prevent it; This alſo is built on a wrong Foundation. Every Attribute of the 
ing the Fu. Deity has its proper Object: And our conceiving that to be the Object of one 
Fen Attribute which belongs to another, oftentimes cauſes great Confuſion, and is at- 
tended with great Abſurdities. And This is the Caſe here. The right Applica. 
tion of Fore-knowledge does not conſiſt in hindering the Events (which cannot 
be done but by deſtroying the Subjects) but in doing all that is fit and proper to 
be done, conſiſtent with the Faculties of the Agent and with the other Attributes 
of the Deity, to induce a free Agent in a moral Way, to determine himſelf to do FB 
what is right and juſt, | | t 1 
Of the E. LASTLY ; All that remains upon this Head, is what our Objector calls the In 1 
alen of feetion of Sin; particularly that of our firſt Parents: That it produced all imagina- 
Fm” ble Crimes over the Face of the whole Earth, and, in Conſequence of them, all 
manner of Evils. But we find no ſuch Repreſentation as this in Scripture; lt is 
Ezekiel there ſaid expreſsly, that the Son ſhall not be puniſhed for the Iniquity of the Fa- 
xvii. 20. her: And therefore whatever Evils befal the Children, which the Parents might 
be the Occaſion of, they are but improperly called Puniſhments, and are ſuch only 
as might have juſtly come upon them in the common Courſe of Things, though 
Luke xiii, their Parents had not ſinned : So that, as our Saviour ſays, we ought not to eſteen 
7- them Sinners upon that account. The Infection of Sin, is chiefly the Example, 
Authority, or Perſuaſion of Others: The immediate Cauſe muſt be from Mens 
ſelves. So that though ſome may be great Sufferers by Occaſion of Others; yet 
ſo long as they are not conſcious of any perſonal Guilt, they cannot think thoſe 
Evils to be truly Puniſhments, or the Effects of the Diſpleaſure of a juſt and righ- 
1 Cor. xv. teous Governor: According to that of St. Paul, The Sting of Death is Sin. The 
5, 6 looking upon Death as a Puniſhment inflicted upon us for our actual Sin, is that 
which makes it terrible. It would have another Appearance to an innocent Per- 
ſon, who would look upon it only as one of the enatural Effects of the preſent State 
of Things. And thus the Effects of the firſt Sin are explained by St. Paul: In 
Adam, or by Adam, all died; all the Sons of Adam are mortal Men. Which 
Evil, his Tranſgreſſion was the Occaſion of. But as They have no Right to live 
for ever, God Almighty might, if He had pleaſed, have put them originally in 
the ſame State, and never given them the Tree of Life at all; and there would 
have been no Injuſtice done to them. But this Subjection to Death, when conſi- 
dered as a Puniſhment, is a Puniſhment for their own Sins, and not for the Sins 
Rom. v. Of their firſt Parents: Wherefore as by one Man Sin entered into the World, and 
12. Death by Sin, and ſo Death paſſed upon all Men, for that all have finned ; The 
ſame Puniſhment may be inflicted for different Sorts of Sins. And thus Death 1s 
made the general Puniſhment for Mens Tranſgreſſions here, whatever the particular 
Fre: Nature of them be: And therefore Death reigned from Adam to Moſes over them 
that had not finned after the Similitude of Adam's Tranſgreſſion, Adam's Sin con- 
ſiſted in tranſgreſſing a poſitive Law of God: But there was no poſitive Law eſta- 
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bliſhed from the Days of Adam to the Days of Moſes : Wherefore Men could Clarke. 
only, during that Time, tranſgreſs the Laws of Nature and Reaſon, that is, ac WV 


| contrary to the Senſe of their own Minds; and for this they were continued ſubject. 5 


unto Death. This is the Effect that the Scripture mentions of the Sin of our firſt 


Parents. And whatever other Conſequences may be drawn from thence, do not 


affect us as Chriſtians; nor relate to our eternal Salvation. Faith and Repentance 
are the only Condition of the Goſpel : whence it is evident, that the Sins to 
which Pardon is on theſe Conditions annexed, are perſonal: For as no Man can 

Bur for a farther Explication of this, let us conſider the preſent State of Man- Je State 
kind according to the Goſpel Account of it, in order to ſee what Proviſion is 7 gonna 
there made to prevent Sin; whence it is that the Goſpel produces not the deſigned n in 
Effect; and what is reaſonable to be expected afterwards. The Foundation of the “ C. 
Goſpel is laid in this, that all Men are Sinners; it ſuppoſes that every Perſon has 
in ſome Inſtances failed of performing his Duty; according to that of our Saviour, Matt. ix. 
They that are whole need not a Phyſician, but they that are fick; I came not to 05: 
call the Righteous, but Sinners to Repentance : and St. Paul agreeably hereto, For Rom. iil. 
all have ſinned, and come ſhort of the Glory of God, For the Truth of this, the 23: 
Apoſtles appealed to every Man's own Reaſon and Judgment, whether he was not 
conſcious of having offended in many Things ; the Guilt of which raiſed in him 


fin, ſo no Man can repent for Another. 


a juſt Dread of Puniſhment from that Supreme Being, whoſe Laws he had tranſ- 


greſſed. And that this was the Caſe of all Mankind, in every paſt Age, appeared 
not only from the Confeſſion of the wiſeſt and beſt amongſt them, but from the 


general Practice of the whole World, in their Sacrifices and other religious Rites; 


whereby they ſignified the Senſe they had of their own Guilt, and endeavoured 

to make Atonement for what they had done amiſs. This being confeſſedly the 
State of Mankind; both of Thoſe who had no other Light or Aſſiſtances beſides 

what their own Reaſon and Conſcience ſuggeſted to them, (for theſe knew the Rom. i. 
Judgment of God, that they which commit ſuch Things were worthy of Death ;) 32. 
and alſo of Thoſe who had ſupernatural Revelations made to them ; the Deſign 

of which Revclation was to reinforce their Duty, and to ſhew them the Con- 


demnation they were under: This I ſay, being confeſſedly their State, the great 


Query was, as St. Paul ſays, Who ſhould deliver them from the Body of this Death? Rom. vil. 
That is, How ſhould they eſcape that Death which they had ſo often deſerved, 24. 


for their repeated Tranſgreſſions? Now in order to a full Anſwer to this, it was 


neceſſary not only to deſcribe the State Mankind were in, but alſo to ſhew by 
what Means they came to be ſo wicked and miſerable ; which our Saviour him- | 
ſelf does in general, from the Prophet 1/aiah : By hearing ye ſhall hear, and ſhall Matt. xiii, 
not underſtand; and ſeeing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not perceive : for this People's 8. 
Heart is waxed groſs, and their Ears are dull of Hearing, and their Eyes they 

have cloſed, left at any time they ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and hear with their 

Ears, and underſtand with their Heart, and ſhould be converted, and T ſhould beal 

them, Where it is evident, that God has given Men Powers and Faculties of 

Body and Mind, in order to find out and practiſe their Duty ; and that if they did 

but rightly make uſe of theſe Faculties, they could not poſlibly fail in either re- 

ſpect, Wherefore their Corruption and Degeneracy was owing to themſelves ; 
They voluntarily neglected and deſpiſed the Means of Knowledge, and obſtinately 
abuſed and perverted their natural Abilities : the neceſſary Conſequence of which, 

1s Ignorance and Vice. But St. Paul is more particular in explaining the Method 


of Providence, and vindicating the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God's Dealings with 


Men, in his Epiſtle to the Romans; where He diſtinguiſhes Mankind into two 
Sorts 3 thoſe that were ſubject to the Law of Nature only, and thoſe that had more- 
over a ſupernatural Revelation made to them : And he ſhews whence it is, that 


2 of theſe failed of obtaining that Effect which it was reaſonable to expect from 
em. FO 


Wir reſpe& to thoſe who had only the Law of Nature to direct themſelves Pe Light 
7 He ſays, that That which may be known of God, is manifeſt in them ; for God 9 Nature 


ath ſhewed it unto them : For the invifible Things of Him from the Creation of — es 
Vor. III. e | - + Wi the their Duty. 
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Clarke. the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even his 
eternal Power and Godhead; ſo that they are without Excuſe : becauſe that when 


Rom. 1. 
19, 20. 


John 1. 
18. 


John iv. 
22. 


they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful ; but became 


vain in their Imaginations, and their fooliſh Heart was darkened. There cannot 
be a plainer nor more exact Account given of this Matter, than the Apoſtle here 
gives us. God is in his own Nature inviſible, No Man hath ſeen or can ſee Hin 

He is alſo infinite and immenſe, and therefore cannot fully be comprehended by 
finite Beings : But ſomething we can underſtand of him; And in order to true 
Religion, or a right Worſhip of him, it is abſolutely neceſſary that Men ſhoulg 
have ſome Knowledge of him; otherwiſe, as our Saviour ſays, they would worſhip 
they know not what. Now That which Men are able to apprehend concernin 


him (which is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Religion) he has manifeſted in 


the molt plain and viſible Manner poſſible to every Capacity; vig. in the Works 
of the Creation. "Theſe are a plain Demonſtration of the Power and Goodneſs of 
God, and of the Duty which Men owe to him upon that Account. For He who 
takes never ſo ſlight a View of the Order and Beauty of Nature, or who conſiders 
never ſo little what has pafſed with reſpect to Himſelf; who conſiders, not only 


the Benefit of his Being, but the perpetual Pre/ervation, and the innumerable 


Conveniencies of Life; cannot help ſeeing that zZhe/e are the Effect of infinite 


Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and conſequently that there muſt be a Being 


The lame 


further 
promoted by 
Rewclation 
Rom. vii. 
13. 


in whom theſe Perfections reſide; and that This Being ought, not only to be ac- 
knowledged, but alſo to be obeyed with the utmoſt Thankfulueſs and Gratitude, 
Theſe Things, I ſay, are ſo obvious, that they cannot poſſibly eſcape the Notice 
of the meaneſt Underſtanding, with the leaſt Attention; any more than it is poſ- 
ſible for a Man, when he ſees the moſt beautiful Building, to imagine that it was 
made without any Hands, and contrived without any Art; or when he hears the 
moſt harmonious Sound, to conclude that it is effected without any Cauſe, or 
without any Skill. Mankind are therefore without Excuſe; they cannot plead 
Ignorance of their Duty; it is as evident to their Underſtandings, as Light is to 
their Eyes. The Cauſe of all their Iniquity therefore was from themſelves, either 
by a voluntary not attending to the Means of Knowledge, which by Degrees be- 
came habitual Negligence ; or elſe ohtinately abuſing thoſe Means, at the fame 
Time that they were conſcious of the Truth. The neceſſary Conſequence of 
which was, that Paſſion taking the Place of Reaſon, and Men being wholly guided 
by it, they muſt run into the higheſt Extravagance here mentioned by the Apoſtle; 
viz. worſhipping the loweſt Part of the Creation, inſtead of Him that made the 
Whole. And the Caſe of ſuch Perſons is the ſame with Regard to Morality and 
the Faculties of their Minds, as it would be with Reſpect to natural Things and 
the Powers of the Body, if Men ſhould neglect to uſe their Eyes or other Senſes, 


(which would be attended with the utmoſt Confuſion) and then plead for them- 


ſelves, that they were not ſufficient for the Purpoſes of Life. 

This is the Scripture-Repreſentation of the State Mankind in general reduced 
themſelves to, when they were ſubject to the Law of Reaſon only. And not much 
different, was the Caſe of thoſe who had moreover a ſupernatural Law given 
them. This Law, as the ſame Apoſtle ſays, was holy, juſt and good; and fo like- 
wiſe was the End of appointing it, v/z. that Men might reap the Benefit of it, 
by conforming their Actions to it. But all that any Law can do, being no mote 
than to lay before Men the Particulars of their Duty, and to inforce them with 
Promiſes and Threats; theſe having no natural Efficiency in them to, compel Men 


to act, They may through Negligence forbear conſidering the Nature of its Pre- 


cepts, or through Obſtinacy reſiſt its Motives: And ſo, of Conſequence, That 
which was originally deſigned, and in its own Nature tended to promote true Re- 
ligion and Virtue ; may be unto them, by their own Fault, an Occaſion of Fall- 


ing. Thus the ſupernatural Means of Religious Knowledge were abuſed by the 


Jews, as the natural Means were by the Gentiles; And fo the whole World, 35 
St. John expreſſes it, [yeth in Evil, were guilty of Sin, and liable to the Conſe- 
quences of it. This was the Condition of Mankind at the Time when the Goſpel 
was eſtabliſhed. God Almighty had done all for them that infinite Wikis 2 
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Goodneſs could do, conſiſtently with their Circumſtances, to prevent them from Clarke. 
ſinning; but they had fruſtrated his Intentions : After which, nothing remained WWW 
but the executing of Juſtice, or the ſhewing of Mercy. They had forfeited al! 
Title to Life and Happineſs by voluntary tranſgreſſing the Law, and were more- 
over ſubject to the Condemnation of it; Wherefore they were for the future 
wholly at the good Pleaſure of God to do with them as He ſaw fit, either 
to inflict the Puniſhment threatened, or to propoſe to them Terms of Pardon and 
Acceptance. His infinite Pity and Compaſſion prompted him to the latter; as 
even our natural Knowledge of the Attributes of God, teaches us to hope. And 
accordingly, after due Preparation ; when the Circumſtances and Condition of 
Mankind were moſt fitted for it, the Prophecies of the Fews being compleated, 
and the Expectation of the Gentiles greatly raiſed; he ſent a Perſon into the 
World to declare, that he would accept of the Repentance of Sinners, and would 
reward their future Obedience. This Perſon was the ſame that was foretold by 
the Law and the Prophets to the Jews, under the Titles of the Meſſiah, or Chriſt, 
the Son of God, the King of Iſrael, and the like: And the Teſtimony He gave 
of himſelf was, the working of greater Miracles than Moſes or any other Prophet. 
To the Gentiles, who were Strangers to theſe Characters, He appeared by the 
ſame Teſtimony, to be a Man approved of God, and ordained to declare his Will 
to them; according to theſe Words: I have ſet thee to be a Light to the Gentiles, acts xiii. 
and that thou ſhouldeft be for Salvation to the Ends of the Earth. The Deſign 47. 
of his Miſſion is fully and clearly expreſſed by St. Paul, in his Diſcourſe to the 
Athenians : God that made the World and all Things therein, ſeeing that He is Ads xvii, 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, winked at the Times of paſt Ignorance, but now com- 3% 31. 
mandeth all Men every where to repent, becauſe He hath appointed a Day in which 
he will judge the World in Righteouſneſs, by that Man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given Aſſurance unto all Men, in that he hath raiſed him from 
the Dead. This ſhort Account gives us a true Notion of the Chriſtian Religion ; 
and ſhews us the Agreeableneſs of it to the natural Apprehenſion Men have of God, 
before they have corrupted themſelves, How far the Athenians were ſunk into 
* Superſtition and Idolatry (who were yet the moſt learned and polite Part of 
; Greece) the Inſtance here given evidently ſnews. It was neceſſary therefore, in 
1 order to their Reformation, to give them a right Notion of God ; that He is That 
B living, intelligent and beneficent Being, who made the Heavens and the Earth, and 
1 the Sea, and all Things rational, animate and inanimate, that are therein; that He 
. not only originally formed them, but alſo is Lord over them, Governor of them, and 
regulates them by the ſeveral Laws which their reſpective Natures and Circum- 
ſtances render them ſubject to. Wherefore as Men are made reaſonable Creatures, 
capable of giving an Account of their Actions, and conſequently of being rewar— 
ded or puniſhed for what they do; God Almighty now declares to the whole 
World, that he will overlook and paſs by thoſe Things that proceeded from Mens 
former Ignorance; but for the future, he commands them All every where to re- 
pent, becauſe, as He is Governor of the World, he will certainly judge it: In 
order to which Judgment, He has appointed a Perſon, even Feſus Chriſt, to whom 
He has committed all Power of judging; and He has ſet apart a particular Time 
1 when it ſhall be executed, and every Man ſhall receive his Sentence according to 
1 the unerring and eternal Rule of Righteouſneſs. And, as the fulleſt and moſt 
F] compleat Aſſurance hereof, He has raiſed this very Perſon from the Dead, after he 
had been maliciouſly ſlain by the Jews, Theſe are the fundamental Principles of 
the Goſpel ; and under theſe Views and with theſe Expectations is every Chriſtian 
to direct his Life and Converſation, If he throughly examines the Nature and 
/ Conſequences of them, he will immediately ſee the Folly and Abſurdity of all 
> Idolatry and falſe Worſhip, under every Diſpenſation of Religion, and will be led 
to the true Worſhip of the true God in that Method which He himſelf has ap- 
pointed. Every one of theſe Particulars are enlarged, explained, and illuſtrated 
throughout the whole New Teftament, by Variety of different Expreſſions, Simili- 
tudes, and the like, according to the different Capacities and Cuſtoms of thoſe Per- 
ſons to whom they were delivered ; That they who do not apprehend them in 
| one 
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264 Of the ORIGIN 
Clarke. one View, may more clearly ſee them in another: for they all manifeſtly tend to 
the ſame Thing. | 
Of te Havine thus briefly ſeen the Nature and End of the Goſpel Inſtitution, and 


2 how admirably well it is ſuited to obtain the Effet propoſed by it ; I come now 


firſt is, the Repreſentation which is there made of the Power and Dominion of 

the Devil; which is ſo great and univerſal over all Mankind, as may ſeem 

to favour the Manichean Notion of an infinitely evil Principle. I have before 
demonſtrated that it is abſolutely impoſſible that an infinitely evil Principle ſhould 

exiſt at all; and therefore if the Devil were repreſented in Scripture as a very ex- 

alted Being, yet fince He cannot but be dependent, and owe both his Exiſtence 

and Continuance to the Will of the Supreme, it is evident that He can do nothing 

but by Permiſſion; and ſuch Permiſſion muſt be for ſome general wile and good 

End; and, were He never ſo potent, yet, becauſe He is limited, there is no Pro- 
portion between His Power and the Power of God, who can deſtroy him and 

blaſt his Deſigns in a Moment, And therefore the Thing muſt be underſtood in 

This Latitude at leaſt. But the Scripture does not repreſent him even thus great, 

but only as the Head and Leader of the rebellious Angels, who were caſt out of 

Jude, y 6. the Preſence of God, becauſe, as St. Jude ſays, They kept not themſelves within 
their proper Bounds, but left their own Habitation, and are reſerved in everlaſi- 

ing Chains under Darkneſs, unto the Fudgment of the great Day. Now the An. 

Pl. viii. gels, as the Royal Pſalmiſt ſays, are but a little ſuperior to Men: And therefore 
5. to make any Compariſon between any, even of the higheſt Order of them, and 
God Almighty who is ſupreme over all, is to ſet a Creature upon the Level with 

the Creator, and to equal Finite with Infinite. It is very true indeed, that the 

2 Cor. iv. Devil is called the God of this World, the Prince of the Power of the Air; and the 
Fon f Whole World is ſaid to be 516, and every thing in it af his Diſpoſal. Whence 
Mo * Mankind are repreſented as his Subjects and Children, in whoſe Minds he works 
to produce Diſobedience, and before whoſe Eyes he lays perpetual Snares and 
Temptations to ſeduce them, and over whoſe Bodies he has ſuch Influence as to 

inflict the ſeveral Diſeaſes and Calamities they are incident to. Learned Men have 

very much perplexed themſelves how to account for this extenſive Dominion of 

Satan, and have invented various Hypotheſes in order to ſolve the Difficulties ob- 

jected. But it is the ſame with theſe Hypotheſes, as with thoſe by which the an- 

cient Philoſophers attempted to explain the Phænomena of the natural World, 

They are wholly beſide the Purpoſe : And whichſoever of them be true, or whe- 

ther any of them be ſo, is all one as to the Scripture Account and Deſign. For it 

is manifeſt, all that is intended in Scripture, is only to repreſent That State of Sin 

and Guilt Mankind are in; and to let them know what is required of them for 

the future, in order to their Recovery out of it, Wherefore it is the plain and vi- 

ſible Effects only, and the Degree and Univerſality of them, that are there laid 
down; and not the natural Cauſes of them, or the philoſophical Reaſons enquired 

into. Wherefore the ſame Effect is aſcribed to different Cauſes, according to the 
various Opinions of Men at that Time ; and illuſtrated and explained by different 
Similitudes, that Perſons of all Capacities might in one View or other apprehend 

and apply it. And that this is ſo, appears from hence; that when either our Sa- 

viour or his Apoſtles ſpeak in plain Words, without any Figure or Metaphor, they 

then deſcribe ſuch Effects only in the moſt intelligible Manner. Theſe Places 
therefore we ought to lay the whole Streſs upon, which are fo obvious that no Man 

ever did or can miſunderſtand them : And we ought to explain the difficult ones 

by theſe, and not theſe by the difficult ones. Thus, in the Inſtance before us, 

when our Saviour told the Fews (who boaſted that they were the Children of God 

and of the Patriarchs,) that on the contrary they were indeed the Children of the 

john viii, Devil; he immediately explains himſelf : Y+ are of your Father the Devil, and 
44. the Luſts of your Father ye will do. He was a Murderer from the Beginning, and 
abode not in the Truth, becauſe there is no Truth in him. When he ſpeaketh a Lie, 

he ſpeaketh of his own: for he is a Lyar, and the Father of it, Here the Jews 

are reproached as having the Devil for their Father, becauſe they imitated him, 
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to examine particularly the Objections that have been made againſt it. And the 
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of MoRAL Evir. 265 
as Children for the moſt part do their Parents, in thoſe Particulars which he was Clarke. 
moſt remarkably guilty of, v:z. Murder and Lying. And thus likewiſe St, ohn 
is fall and expreſs, and introduces his Words with a Cautiori to us not to be im- | 
poſed upon in a Matter of ſo great Concern by any other Repreſentation : Little i John iii. 
Children, let no Man deceive you: He that doth Righteouſneſs, is righteous, even 7.8. 
as he is righteous : He that committeth Sin, 1s of the Devil; for the Devil finneth 
from the Beginning. In this the Children of God are manifeſt; and the Chil- 310. 
dren of the Devil: Whoſoever doth not Righteouſtteſs, is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his Brother, Nothing can be more evident, than that the Apoſtle 
here makes the Principle of every virtuous and of every ſinful Action, to be from 
within every Man's ſelf, It is the Acting only, that is worthy of Praiſe or Blame, 
and which denominates a Man juft or unjuſt, If any Man commits a Sin, what- 
ever the Cauſe, Occaſion or Motive may be, He is of the Devil. This is funda- 

mental to the Chriſtian Religion; and it is by this Rule only, that Chriſtians are 


to diſtinguiſh the Children of God from the Children of the Devil; and in this 


they cannot poſſibly be miſtaken. And that we ought to interpret Scripture in 

this Manner, our Saviour himſelf gives us an Example: viz. The Jews brought Matt. ix. 
to him a Man ſick of the Palſy, that he might heal him; as ſoon as he came 5: 
near, Chrift ſaid unto him, Son, be of good cheer, thy Sins be forgiven thee; This 
Expreſſion the Jews were ſurpriſed af, becauſe they thought it Blaſphemy. On 


the other hand, they imagined that every Diſtemper was inflicted as a Puniſhment 


for ſome Sin: Which our Saviour very well knowing, ſaid to them, hich 75 
eaſier to ſay, thy Sins be forgiven thee, or to ſay, riſe and walk? That is, the 
ſame Thing being meant by two different Expreſſions, it was all one whether the 
literal or metaphorical Phraſe was made uſe of. And in many other Places, He 
always avoids the Enquiry into the natural or metaphyſical Cauſes of Things, (as 


in the Caſe of the Man that was born blind, and of the eighteen Perſons upon 


whom the Tower in Siloam fell;) and bids Men apply the external Facts only to 
themſelves, and make a right Uſe of them for their Improvement, And the ſame 
may be faid concerning that Power which we find ſo often aſcribed to the Devil, 
over the Bodies of Men, to inflict ſeveral Diſeaſes ; particularly what is called Po/- 
ſeſſion, The Teſtimony our Saviour gave of his Power and Authority, was the 
working of Miracles; ſuch Miracles as the meaneſt Underſtanding muſt know 
were contrary to the common Courſe of Things, and ſuperior to any Power on 
Earth; and conſequently, as Nicodemus rightly argued, us Man could do ſuch john iii. 2. 
Things, except God were with him. The Principal of theſe, was the curing all 
Sorts of Diſeaſes, of how long Continuance, or of how great Malignity ſoever. 
Now this Power was equally evidenced, whatever the Phyſical Cauſe of theſe 
Diſtempers were; So that it is not material, as to the religious Uſes to be made 


of them, what Cauſe they are aſcribed to: It may be an Error in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, but the Truth of Religion is not at all affected by it. And hence it is 


that the Writers of the New Teſtament, though they perfectly agree in every Thing 


that is eſſential to Religion, yet they are not ſo very nice and exact in the remote 
_ Circumſtances of their Relations. And therefore a Fact is ſometimes repreſented 
in different Expreſſions, according to the Notions of the Perſons to whom it was 


delivered, or the different Views of them that related it. Thus, the Man who ap- ya. xvii. 
plies to our Saviour to heal his Son, in his Deſcription of the Diſeaſe, uſes ſe- 14: 


veral Expreſſions, fignifying the ſame Thing; as, that he was /unatich, that he 


was ſore vexed, or, as it is in the Original, xazas m49-a, be ſuffered grievouſly. 
And in the curing of him, it is faid, that Jeſus rebuked the Devil, and he de- is. 
parted out of him. From which Account it is evident, that ſome of theſe Ex- 7 
preſſions muſt be metaphorical, becauſe the ſame Effect is aſcribed to different 
Cauſes. So that it is moſt probable that theſe Denominations were given, from 
different Conſiderations of the ſame Diſeaſe ; as That of Lynacy, from the perio- 
dical Revolution of it; That of evil Suffering, from the Effect; and That of Po/- 
ſeſſion, from the reputed Cauſe, And if every one of theſe be included, the true 
Inference to be drawn is this, that Chriſt who by the Word of his Mouth, healed 
the Perſon thus affected, was ſuperior to all theſe Cauſes ſeparately or jointly ; And 
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Clarke. therefore He was to be acknowledged as having all Power over the Devil, and over 
tue Laws of Nature, ſo as in every Thing to make them yield to him: Accordin 
Matt, li. to that Similitude of our Saviour's, How can one enter into a ſtrong Man's Houſe, 
29. and ſpoil his Goods ; except he firſt bind the firong Man ? and then he may ſpoil his 
Houſe, His caſting out Devils therefore, was a Demonſtration, that however ex- 
tenfive the Dominion of Satan was, it could not ſtand before Him, who came to 
Luke x. Eſtabliſh a Kingdom directly oppoſite to it, Accordingly he ſays in another Place 
18. when his Diſciples told him, that even the Devils were ſubject unto them through 
his Name: T beheld Satan as Lightning fall from Heaven, It is therefore great 
Weakneſs in Mr. Bayle, to conclude from thoſe Expreſſions in Scripture, which 
were intended only to ſhew the univerſal Prevalence of Sin, and the Strength of 


hence, that the natural Power of the Devil is very near equal to that of the Son 
of God; when it is expreſsly ſaid, that there is no Compariſon; but upon Chrift's 
exerting his Power, the Devil fled as quick before him, as the Lightning moves 
from one Part of the Heavens to another. | 
o Ha- AND altogether as weak, is that other Objection concerning the Univerſality and 
lions io Sin. Force of thoſe Temptations, by which Men are ſeduced into Sin; as if God Almigh- 
ty laid them in their Way, as ſo many Snares, on purpoſe to entangle them, and 
then afterwards puniſh them for what they were thus deceived into. As this Re- 
_ preſentation is directly contrary to the natural Notions we have of God, from 
what we obſerve here of the general Courſe of his Providence, ſo is it alſo contra 
to the plain and expreſs Words of Scripture; in which we have as clear an Ac- 
count of the Nature of ſuch Temptations, and the particular Manner how they 
operate on Men, agreeably to every one's own Experience; as is poſſible to be 
given, From thoſe Places of Scripture therefore, which are free of all Metaphors, 
and where the Terms are common and obvious to every Capacity; we ought to 
form our Notions, concerning the Truth and Reality of ſuch Temptations : And 
from Theſe ought we to explain the other and more difficult Places, which are 
either figurative, or regard ſome particular Cuſtoms or generally received Notions, 
which to us at this Diſtance of Time may ſeem very ſurprifing. And thus St. 


13,14,15. fempred of God: for God cannot be tempted with Evil, neither tempteth he any 
Man. But every Man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own Luſt, and 
enticed : Then when Luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin; and Sin when it 
7s finiſhed, bringeth forth Death. Here the Apoſtle firſt vindicates God Almighty 
from having any Hand in ſeducing Men into Sin, and then ſhews whence it is 
that they are drawn into the Commiſſion of it. God is of a Nature infinitely 
pure and holy, ſo that no Evils of any Kind can at all influence or affect him; he 
cannot be in the leaſt ſtained or polluted by them : It is therefore abſolutely im- 
poſſible that he fhould either will or intend, much leſs actually do any thing in or- 
der to bring Men into Sin; for this would argue ſome Degree of Evil in him: 
But every Temptation is from a Man's own ſelf. When either through Negli- 

| gence, or with Deſign, he permits thoſe Deſires and Paſſions, which, when exer- 
ciſed upon their proper Objects and in a due Manner, are of excellent Uſe and 
Advantage to him, to exceed their juſt Bounds and to drown his Reaſon and Judg- 
ment ; then 1s he drawn into a Snare by them; and in ſubmitting to their Sug- 
geſtions, Sin is produced, which is attended with Death as the juſt Conſequence 
of its Demerit. So that every Sin is a Man's own Act; and ariſes from, and is fi- 

1 Cor. x, niſhed within himſelf, Agreeably to which, is that of St. Paul: There hath uo 

13. Temptation taken you, but ſuch as is common to Man : but God is faithful, who 
will not ſuffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the Tempta- 
tion alſo make a Way to eſcape, that ye may be able to bear it. Here this Apoſtle 
affirms of Temptations, that they ariſe from the preſent Circumſtances and Condi- 

tion of Human Nature, and are no more than naturally reſult from the Diſpoſi- 
tions of Mens Minds, the Texture of their Bodies, and the Conſtitution of Things 
without: All which are ſo immediately under the Direction of Almighty God, 
that He does moſt exactly adjuſt and proportion every one of them. So * it 4 
22 rough 


the Goſpel Motives in overcoming it; it is great Weakneſs, I ſay, to conclude from 


james i. James directly anſwers this Objection: Let no Man ſay, when be is tempted, Ian 
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through every Man's own Fault, if He is at any Time impoſed upon by them, Clarke. 
' This is a very familiar and natural Account of the Temptations incident to Man- WWW 

kind, and of the Manner how Men are affected by them; and it is exactly a- 
greeable to what we every Day obſerve of them. In other reſpects, and accordin 
to vulgar Acceptation, the ſame Things may alſo be expreſſed differently: Which 
et ought not by any Means to be ſuppoſed inconſiſtent with what is thus plainly 
and explicitly declared. Thus with regard to the Event, or from the bare Conſi- 
deration of the Effect of the Temptations, and the univerſal Prevalency of them; 
which is to be judged of by Mens Actions or Compliance with them, they are 
called Snares and Baits; and are ſaid to allure, deceive, and draw Men into Sin. 
Which Words are not to be underſtood literally, but metaphorically, as ſignifying 
the Effect only, and not the immediate Cauſe or Intention; and therefore muſt 
be interpreted in a moral or ſpiritual Senſe. And it is altogether as abſurd to ſup- 
poſe ſuch Temptations to be in themſelves evil, or to have any natural Efficiency 
upon Men to cauſe them to ſin, as it was in the Jeus to accuſe the Law of 
God as being ſinful; becauſe, if there had been no Law, there could have been 8 | 
no Tranſgreſſion. For though by the Law was the Knowledge of Sin, and it was fl 
alſo the Occaſion of Mens committing Sin; yet, as St. Paul there argues, the Rom. vii. 
Law was holy, and the Commandment holy, juſt, and good. The ſame may here 12. = | 
be ſaid of Temptations, or of all thoſe Things which are the Occaſion of Mens 
Sins; which St. Fob comprehends under theſe three; Pleaſure, Riches, and Ho- 
nour : For all that is in the World, the Luſt of the Fleſh, and the Luft of the Eyes, i Joh. ii. 
and the Pride of Life, is not of the Father, but is of the World. One or other of '©- 
theſe, is the Foundation of every Sin that is committed. But every one of them 
is in itſelf good, and appointed for a wiſe and good End ; and they receive the 
| Denomination of Evil, only from the Exceſs or Abuſe of them. They are like 
all other Means or Inſtruments, entirely in the Power and at the Diſpoſal of the 
Workman, He may wholly neglect them, and they will of themſelves decay and 
come to nothing; or He may apply them to a wrong Uſe, and then they will be 
injurious to himſelf and others. Neither of which caſts any Reflection upon the 
Author of theſe Means, nor upon the Means themſelves ; but the Blame lyes whol- 
ly upon Him, who thus voluntarily abuſes the Talents committed to him, and 
fruſtrates the Intention of his Lord. So likewiſe with reſpect to the Cau/e of 
ſuch Temptations: As all Sin is ſuppoſed in Scripture to be from the Devil, fo 
when ever any Number of natural Cauſes conſpire to produce any very remarkable 
ill Effect upon Men, eſpecially upon good and virtuous Perſons, or any Set of Cir- 
cumſtances happen ſo advantageous on the Side of Sin, as to lead them into the 
Commiſſion of ſome great Offence, this is generally aſcribed to the Devi; as if 
the natural Laws of the Creation were at his Diſpoſal, or, at leaſt, as if he had a 
Power to interpoſe and difturb the general Order and Harmony of them. But as 
itt is not the Buſineſs of Religion to give a philoſophical Account of natural 
© Things, it amounts to the ſame Thing, whatever Hypotheſis be true in This Par- 
FE Zicular alſo; whether theſe Repreſentations be only figurative, or whether the 
be literally true. For as God himſelf is the ſupreme Governor of the World, no- 
thing can be done but by his Permiſſion and Conſent. And as He hath ſubjected 
the whole Creation to ſuch and ſuch Laws, which are liable to Interruption, and, 
under ſome Circumſtances, to produce very ill Effects upon Men; and as He in- 
tended theſe Effects ſhould come upon them for their Correction and Advantage, 
if it be not their own Fault; fo it is all one, whether they come to paſs by the 
natural Courſe of Things, or by the Interpoſition of any wicked Agent, who, 
though his Intention be evil, yet is only a mere Inſtrument, and can go no far- 
ther than He is allowed. And ſo we find this Matter repreſented in the Book of 
Job. The Deſign of all thoſe Afflictions and Evils which That good Man ſuffered, 
was to render his Virtue the more conſpicuous, and to make him capable of the 
greater Reward; and it is ſaid that Satan was the Executioner of them all; yet 
when the Particulars are enumerated, the immediate Cauſes are ſuch as might have 
come to paſs by the general Laws of Nature. Thus the Robbers killed tome of Job i. & ©. 
his Servants, and carried away his Cattle ; a Storm of Lightning deſtroyed a great 
: many 
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Clarke. many others; a Hurricane of Wind blew down the Houſe, and killed his Children, 
aud a violent Diſeaſe ſeized himſelf, Now whatſoever was the real phyſical Cauſe 
of all theſe Things ; the Providence of God, and the Patience of Fob, which are 


the only Things intended to be manifeſted, are equally obvious. 


73 na! HAvinG thus examined the Nature and Original of Sin, and ſhewn that it ariſes 
Inj:ſibili- from a Principle within every Man's Self, which Principle was given him for a 
%, 9 very different Purpoſe, viz. to make him capable of Virtue and Happineſs ; we 


genting 


Sin. may now apply what our Saviour ſays to his Diſciples concerning thoſe Offences 
Luke xvii. relating to the Goſpel, to all Sins in general: It is impoſſible but that Offences 
2. evil cone, but woe unto Him through whom they come, That is, morally ſpeaking, 


it cannot be but Men will commit Sin, though God Almighty has done all that 
was fit for infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs to do to prevent it; becauſe it depends 
wholly upon the Liberty of the Agent, which cannot be conſtrained without being 


deſtroyed ; and therefore the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful Motives may be reſiſted; 
and Inſtances of Perſons that do actually reſiſt ſuch Motives, there always were 


and always will be: But woe be unto them in ſo doing; it were better that a 
Mlill.ſtonè were hanged about their Necks, and they were caſt into the Sea, That 
is; As the Fault is wholly within themſelves, there being no Evil originally in 
the Temper of their Minds or Conſtitution of their Bodies, no Want of Knoy- 
ledge or Inſtruction from the Diſpenſations of Providence; ſo all the Conſequences 
of Sin, every Evil that attends it, muſt be aſcribed to themſelves. Which is the 

next Thing we are to conſider. | CEL TOY . 
O/th:Cm. THOUGH not only the original Being, but the continual Preſervation of Man- 
{equncesf kind, is wholly owing to the Goodneſs and Loving Kindneſs of God ; and He 
15 might deprive them of that Being and Happineſs which were his own free Gifts, 
whenever he pleaſed; yet there was no Reaſon to apprehend his doing it, ſo long 
as Men continued to obſerve his Laws, and to promote the Ends of their Creation. 
But after the voluntary Commiſſion of Sin, contrary to the Judgment of their own 
Minds, and the known Laws of God; Men could not but be uneaſy, from the 
Conſciouſneſs of their own Guilt, and the Expectation of what was to come. They 
had by this means forfeited all Right to the Favour and Protection of God, and 
were become obnoxious to the Sentence of the Law, that is Death, conſidered as 
the Puniſhment of their Tranſgreſſion: So that their State and Condition is by vin 
very much changed. For whereas before, they confidered God Almighty as the 
molt beneficent Being, who would confer new Bleflings upon them, proportiona- 
bly to their Improvements; they now conſider him as a Judge who will exert his 
Authority, and vindicate the Goodneſs and Juſtice of his Laws, by inflicting ſuch 
Puniſhments as their Sins deferve. Nothing therefore remains for them, but like 
Criminals and Prodigals to leave themſelves wholly to his Mercy, and to depend 
upon his infinite Pity and Compaſſion. But what Effect this would have, and 
what the particular Conſequence of it would be, could not be certainly known by 
the bare Light of Nature and Reaſon; as is evident from the great Uncertainty 
and Perplexity of the Heathen World. For though they ſeemed to come now and 


then pretty near the Truth, viz. by reſolving all into the Mercy and Goodneſs of 


God, and hoping there would be a future State, in which every Thing ſhould be 
ſet right; though this, I ſay, was very agreeable to Reaſon, and in itſelf an Ar- 
gument very ſtrong and concluſive; yet, for want of the additional Teſtimony of 
Divine Authority, which might be level to the Capacities of all, and have 4 
ſtronger Influence upon them, it vaniſhed like a Dream, and their Hopes were 
ſwallowed up by their Fears. But this whole Matter is ſet in its true Light by 
the Goſpel, and ſo clearly ſtated there, as to afford us ſufficient Anſwers to all the 
Objections of our Adverſaries. | | | | 
Of . THE moſt unſurmountable Difficulty, which gave ſo much Occaſion of Tr. 
gout umph and Inſolence to wicked and prophane Men, and was the Cauſe of ſo much 


bing in Uneaſineſs and Deſpondency in religious and virtuous Perſons ; was the uneq? 
his preſent Diſtribution of Good and Evil in this lower World; fo that the juſt and the un- 


e See Tullys Tuſculan Quæſt. Book I. juſt 


of Mo RAL Evir. - 
juſt were equal Sharers of many of the common Gifts of Providence, and in Clarke. 
articular Inſtances-the latter had oftentimes great Advantages. Thus David ob- 
ſerved the Proſperity of the Wicked; and Solomon, that all Things came alihe unto tt . 
all; and the Prophet Jeremiah, that the Way of the Wicked proſpered, and they Rccleſ. ix. 
were all happy that dealt very treacherouſiy. Were this Life the Whole of Man, 2. xii. 1. 
is would indeed be extreme difficult, if at all poſſible, to reconcile theſe Things 
with the Proceedings of an infinitely wife and good and powerful Being : And 
therefore this Conſideration is a very concluſive Argument on the other hand, that 
ſince we are aſſured from the ſtrongeſt Proofs, that ſuch an all-perfect Being does 
exiſt, it is abſolutely impoſſible but He muſt make a final Diſtinction betwixt the 
Righteous and the Wicked; which fince He has not done here, there muſt be a 
future State, wherein it ſhall be done with the utmoſt Exactneſs and Impartiality. 
The Arguments of the Heathen Moraliſts in this Reſpect therefore, were wholly 
beſide the Purpoſe : It was like judging of a Fabrick, or the Skill of the Artificer, 
before it is half built; or like determining the general Happineſs or Miſery of a 
Man's Life, from obſerving a few Days or Hours Proſperity or Adverfity. But 
Revelation furniſhes us with a clear Anſwer to that great Difficulty : Life and Im- 2 Tim. i. 
mortality is brought to Light by the Goſpel. We have there the greateſt Aſſurance 10. 
given us, that Death does not put a Period to our Beings, in the viſible Inſtance 
and Experience of Chriſt's being raiſed from the Dead. This one Particular, is of 
ſo great Moment, as to give an entire Turn to the whole Scene of human Affairs. 
For with Regard to this, we ſee them in a different Light, and with a contrary 
View to what they appeared before. It is true indeed, that Virtue and Vice are 
eſſentially different from each other; and, were they freely permitted to produce 
their genuine Effects, Happineſs would be the unavoidable Conſequence of the 
one, and Miſery of the other, to all intelligent and free Agents: But where there 
is ſuch a compounded Creature as Man is, it cannot be, but that the natural Courſe 
of Things muſt be often interrupted and diſturbed. And that it is fit they ſhould 
be put right again, we can very eaſily conclude from Reaſon: But the particular 
Manner of doing it, and the particular Time in which it ſhall be done, theſe the Acts 1. 7. 
Father has put in his own Power. Infinite Wiſdom is beſt able to judge of theſe ; 
and it is not for us to know or determine concerning them, till God has revealed 
them to us. | 0 1 1 
By ſuch Revelation we are aſſured, that this World is not the Place, nor 
this Life the Time for Judgment; and therefore it is in vain for us to pre- 
tend to pronounce concerning the ſpiritual State of Men, or the Methods of 
Providence, from what we obſerve concerning them here. God Almighty has 
appointed a Day in which all Men ſhall be called to give an Account of their 
= Behaviour in this preſent Life, which cannot be done 'till they have finiſhed. 
their Courſe, and therefore it muſt be reſerved to a future State. Wherefore 
to ſuppoſe Men to be rewarded or puniſhed here according to their juſt Demerits, 
either by the natural Courſe of Things, or by the perpetual Interpoſition of Provi- 
dence; is to take away all Foundation of a future Judgment, and to anticipate 
the Proceedings of that ſolemn Day. That it might have been ſo ordered, that 
Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould have been the conſtant Attendants of Virtue or 
Vice; there is no doubt: And ſome extraordinary Inſtances there always have been, This Zi 
and perhaps always will be, of ſuch Judgments, to ſerve ſome particular Ends and Time for 
Purpoſes: But the infinite Wiſdom of God ſaw it moſt fit upon the whole, to let Ten. 
Things go on in their uſual Courſe to a certain determinate Period, and then to Ads xvii. 
ſeparate them from each other, or to put them upon a new Foot. Thus we ob- 
ſerve it is in the natural World: The whole material Creation is ſubject to cer- 
tain Laws, which may be ſo interrupted, or in Length of Time Things may be 
ſo degenerated, that the Effects of thoſe Laws may be very irregular and confuſed, 
and they no longer able to ſerve the Purpoſes originally intended by them: And 
= then will it be neceſſary either to reſtore the ſeveral Parts to their primitive State, 
= of to impreſs other Laws upon them, whereby new Heavens and a new Earth will 
be formed. The ſame may be applied to the moral World, It is fit that intelli- 
gent and free Beings ſhould be left to themſelves for a Seaſon, that they may have 
Vo“. III. 22 2 Oppor- 
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- when the Integrity of the Virtuous has been ſufficiently tried, and the Slothfulneſ 
of the Wicked patiently born with, then will be the Time for diſtinguiſhing finally 
the one from the other. And though this may ſeem to us to be at too great a di. 
ſtance, and perhaps be ſome Diſcouragement to virtuous Perſons, and ſome En. 
couragement to vicious ones; yet it would certainly be worſe if Things were other. 
Lake ix, Wiſe, According to that Compariſon of our Saviour's, between the Tares and the 
Wheat: The Weeds often flouriſh more, and deſtroy ſome Part of the Corn; yet 
it is not right to pluck them up, leſt the Corn be plucked up with them, but to 
let them grow together till the Harveſt, and then to ſeparate them, the one for 
the Barn, the other for the Fire. It is our narrow Conceptions of Time, and par- 
tial Conſideration of ourſelves, that make us judge ſo wrong in theſe Matters; 
2 Pet. iii, Whereas 4 thouſand Years in the Sight of God are but as yeſterday, and Mankind 
9. bear but a ſmall Proportion amongſt the rational Creatures in the Univerſe, God 
therefore is not ſlack (as Men count Slackneſs,) but He will fulfil his Promiſe 
when the Time is accompliſhed, and all Things ripe for it. This ObjeQtion there. 
fore againſt the Courſe of Providence, is altogether as weak, as it would be to ob- 
ject againſt Civil Governments, by which publick and ſtated Seaſons are appointed 
for the Trial and Puniſhment of Criminals ; that Juſtice is not done, becauſe 1 
Criminal is not puniſhed as ſoon as the Offence is committed, but the Puniſhment 


is deferred ſo long, that He who ſhould weakly compare the Time with a Day or 


an Hour, would be apt to think that it would never be executed at all, 
Neu, Tus the Goſpel gives us a clear Solution of this grand Difficulty, and teaches 
Uſes te be us to conſider the Proſperity of wicked Men and the Adverſity of good Men, in 


made of 


z2mporal another and a quite different View; and to make very different Uſes of them. We 


7 udgments ſee continually how apt we are to judge our Brethren, and to pronounce them 
Righteous or Sinners, according to the Good or Eyil that befals them here, If 
any very great Calamity or extraordinary Accident happens to any Perſon, we are 

ready to think it a particular Judgment, and that the Hand of Providence inter- 
poſes to puniſh him in fo ſingular a Manner; juſt as the Barbarians ſaid of St. 


Acts Paul, when they ſaw the Viper lay hold of his Hand: No doubt this Man is a 
«xvii. 4 Murderer, whom though he hath eſcaped the Sea, yet Vengeance ſuffereth not to 


John vii. /zve. But this is judging according to the Appearance only, and not righteous 
24- Judgment. Virtue or Vice proceeds out of the Heart; which as we cannot ee 
into, ſo we cannot certainly determine about them. The firſt Motions and Inten- 
tions of the Mind are inviſible to us, and therefore our Conjectures may be very 
falſe and groundleſs, For this Reaſon our Saviour 1s very expreſs in warning 
Chriſtians againſt making any ſuch Judgment of each other ; in the Inſtance of 
the Man that was born blind, concerning whom the Jeus aſked this Queſtion 
John ix.3. (taking it for granted that it was a Puniſhment for ſome Sin,) Who did fin, this 
Man or his Parents, that he was born blind? The Anſwer takes away the Foun- 
dation of all ſuch Enquiries: Neither hath this Man finned nor his Parents; but 
that the Works of God ſhould be manifeſt in him, Providence had brought this to 
paſs, for a very different Purpoſe; vig. to give Occaſion to Feſus Chriſt to de- 
monſtrate that He was the Mefliah, by miraculouſly curing him. And the ſame 
Luke xiii, may be ſaid of the Galilæans, whom Plate ſlew as they were offering Sacrifices 
in the Temple; and of thoſe eighteen upon whom the Tower in Siloam fell. 


In the preſent Courſe of Things, ſuch Accidents muſt often happen; Wherefore _ 
inſtead of condemning ſuch Perſons, we ſhould learn from their Example, that we 


ourſelves are liable to the ſame Evils, and repent leſt we alſo periſh ; that is, {0 


prepare ourſelves by a timely Reformation of our Lives, that if any ſuch Calami- 


ty overtakes us, we may be prepared againſt it. Thus we ſee both from Reaſon 
and Scripture, that the Afflictions and Sufferings of good Men in this Life, when 
the Nature and End of them are duly enquired into, cannot properly be ſtyled E- 


vils: For upon the whole they are either over-balanced by a much greater Good, 


or are converted into or made the Occaſion of extraordinary Advantages to him 


who chearfully undergoes or rightly applies them. K is very ſeldom, in this pre- 
ſent Life, that any Man receives more of ſuch Evils\at the Hand of God, * 
. 


Clarte. Opportunities of exerciſing thoſe Powers and Faculties they are endued with; ang 
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he receives Good. So far as Providence is concerned in them, they are generally Clarke. 
no more than Chaſtiſements, to correct our Miſtakes, to put us in mind of the 
Uncertainty of all Things here, and to excite us to the Love and Practice of Vir- 
tue. But if there does happen an extreme Cale, the Goſpel furniſhes its Profeſ- 
1 ſors with extraordinary Motives: Such Perſons ſhall receive an hundred Fold in Rlatt vx. 
1 this Life ; and their Afliction which is but for a Moment (compared with Eternity) 29. 
| J ſhall work for them a far more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory. And as for 2 Cor. iv. 
: the Afflictions which Men bring upon themſelves, through Careleſſneſs and Vio- “. 
lence and Abuſe, (which if duly examined into, will I doubt appear to be the far 
_ greateſt Number;) there is no need of vindicating Providence with reſpect to theſe; 
Every Man's own Experience can tell whence they proceed, 
Tux only remaining Evil to be conſidered, is that of Puniſhment: And this is 9 ,;, 
E manifeſtly occaſioned by Sin, and is the juſt and neceſſary Conſequence of it. It Zvi! f 
is fit and reaſonable that the Practice of Virtue ſhould be ſecured by all poflible _ 
E, Means; and it becomes the Governor of the World to ſuit and apply thoſe Means 
1 in ſuch a Manner as He ſees moſt proper to attain the End propoſed: According 5 
to that of the Wiſe Man, God hath made all Things for himſelf, (or, as it ſhould Prov. xvi. 
have been rendered, has made all Things correſponding to each other,) ever the + | 
Micted for the Day of Evil. The firſt End of creating Man, was, that by a due | 
| Exerciſe of thoſe Powers and Faculties, which God has given him, upon their 
| proper Objects, according to the eſſential Difference of Things, and in Obedience 
to the Will of God; he might be happy in ſuch Enjoyment as neceſſarily ariſes 
© from the Practice of Virtue, and be moreover entitled to the free Additions of po- 
ſitive Rewards, which a moſt beneficent Being can confer upon him. And had 
Men acted upon theſe Principles, there would have been no need of any other 
Law: They would then have been the moſt perfect that their Natures were ca- 
pable of, by conforming to the eternal Reaſon of Things, which 1s the Rule of 
Action to God himſelf, and conſequently the moſt acceptable to him. This 
therefore, as St. Paul ſays, we ought to know and underſtand, that the Law is not Tim i.. 
made or a righteous Man, but for the Lawleſs and Diſobedient, Whilſt Men are 
free from Sin, they can be under no Apprehenſion of Puniſhment : It is the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Guilt that creates ſuch Fears, and the Practice of Iniquity that is the 
real Foundation both of the threatning and of the executing any Puniſhment. This 
being ſo, it is evident, that Men voluntarily bring this Evil upon themſelves: God 
1s not the Author of it, neither can the moſt gracious Being take any Pleaſure in 
inflicting it. Sinners have made it abſolutely neceſſary; There could be no Go- 
vernment without it, no Vindication of Truth and Right, no Reformation of 
= careleſs and inconſiderate Perſons. Wherefore if we would form a true Judgment 
of the Nature and Uſe of Puniſhment, we mult conſider it with Reſpe& to God, 
who is Governour and Judge of the World; who, as He knows the Circumſtan- 
ces and Condition of all his Creatures, ſo He obliges them to no other Laws but 
what are in themſelves moſt juſt and reaſonable. The firſt Motives to obey them, 
are ſuch as proceed from the higheſt Love and Good-will; And if theſe will not 
prevail, it 1s not fit that his Authority ſhould be deſpiſed, his Laws trampled un- 
der Foot, and the obſtinate Sinner quietly permitted to inſult over them. Neither 
is it fit, with Regard to the Sinner himſelf, that He ſhould go on in a continued 
Courſe of Iniquity, without any Controul or Reſtraint. If he has darkened his 
own Underſtanding, and ſo far overborn the Dictates of Reaſon and Conſcience, 
as not to ſee and feel the Reaſonableneſs and Obligation of Virtue; his Mind is 
in an unnatural and diſeaſed, State, and ought to be treated like a diſtempered 
Body. It muſt firſt be made ſenſible by ſtrong and violent Impreſſions, and after- 
wards have proper Motives applied to induce it to praiſe ; till its Powers and 
Faculties are grown ſtrong, and can freely exert themſelves upon their proper Ob- 
jects, Such Puniſhment as this, is evidently for the Good and Benefit of the Sin- 
ner; and therefore there is no more Ground for Complaint in this Particular, than 
for a ſick Perſon who has by his own Careleſſneſs and Inadvertency brought a Di- 
ſtemper upon himſelf, to complain of the Harſhneſs of the Remedies, or the Se- 
verity of his Phyſician, becauſe they are attended with a great deal of Pain and 
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Clarke. 
WOW 


Of the Pu- 
niſhment 
threatened 
to §inners 
in the 


Go/pel. 


at. xxv. 
Luke xix. 


Mat. xx11. 


Uneaſineſs. Laſtly, Puniſhment may be conſidered alſo with Reſpe& to Other: 
as neceſſary to deter them from doing the like Things and falling into the ſame 
Condemnation. And thus the Example of ſome few Perſons may be of great Uſe 
to ſave Multitudes, as we ſee practiſed by the beſt civil Governors; and of Which 
there are many Inſtances recorded in Scripture, as brought to paſs by divine Pro- 
vidence, So that here likewiſe Puniſhment has its Uſe, and ought not to be ac. 
counted any real Evil; becauſe if it be not Mens own Fault, they may reap Ad. 
vantage from it. It is the mixing of Cruelty, Revenge or Malice, with the Idea 
of Puniſhment, which renders it diſagreeable to the true Notions we have of the 
Perfections of God. For if we ſeparate theſe from it, and ſuppoſe the Puniſh. 
ment to be of ſuch a Nature, and inflicted in ſuch a Manner, as is moſt condu. 


cive to encourage the Practice of Virtue, and diſcourage the Practice of Vice, it 


is perfectly conſiſtent with all the Attributes of the Deity. I have but juſt men- 
tioned theſe Particulars, becauſe they are, I think, pretty well agreed on; And ir 
there were no other Sort of Puniſhments than theſe, our Adverſaries would be 


content. But the great Difficulty with Them, is the Puniſhment threatened to 


Sinners in the New Teſtament, to be inflicted upon them in a future State. 
Txr1s the forementioned Author repreſents as utterly inconſiſtent with the No. 
tions we have of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God: viz. b That he ſhould 2070, 


from all Eternity, that Man ſhould ſin; that This Sin ſhould be infectious. — The 


Conſequence of which, is the producing all the Miſeries that human Life is incident 


to here, — and a Hell hereafter, wherein all Men, almoſt, ſhals be eternally tor 


mented, in ſuch a Manner as is moſt terrible and ſhocking. The former Part of 


this Objection, ſo far as it concerns God's willing that Men ſhould fin ; and con- 


cerning the Infection of Sin; has been already conſidered. And the latter Part, 
comes properly under the preſent Head of Diſcourſe ; and it duly examined, will 
appear to be a very unfair Repreſentation of what 1s faid in the New Teſtament, 


which alone diſcovers this Matter to us. And firſt, as to the Number of Perſons 


that ſhall be miſerable in a future State; that it will be a/mof? all Mankind ; this 


is nothing but mere Conjecture, neither is it any Thing to the Purpoſe. The 


Declaration in Scripture is only in general, that all who obſtinately and finally re- 


ject or abuſe the Goſpel Means of Salvation; every wilful unrepenting Sinner, ſhall 


be puniſhed with the Puniſhment there threatened : But it mentions no Particu- 
lars, or, if it does, it is in ſuch Similitudes as make no ſuch hard Suppoſition. 
Wherefore it is very uncharitable in Us, to determine ſo ſeverely of our Fellow- 
Creatures. It is impoſſible for Us, to know the ſpiritual State and Condition of 


our Brethren. The Tempers and Diſpoſitions of their Minds are ſecret and in- 


viſible. It is a few external Actions only, that we can judge of: And though 


ſome of theſe are ſo plain, that we cannot be deceived in them; yet we cannot 


know what Mens Converſation has been pon the whole, or what future Oppor- 
tunities ſuch Perſons may have of repenting. At leaſt how Few are They, whole 
Circumſtances with Regard to Religion, we have ſufficient Means of knowing, 
compared with the whole Bulk of Mankind; and much leſs, if compared with all 
the paſt Ages, or with what may be ſtill to come? It is therefore very unreaſona- 
ble to condemn at a Venture, the far greateſt Part of Men, and to pronounce 
them ſubject to the higheſt Wrath and Diſpleaſure of God: Neither does the Scrip- 
ture countenance any ſuch ſevere Cenſure. In the Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
five of them are repreſented as wiſe, and five as fooliſh: And in the Parable ot 
the Nobleman who called his ten Servants, and delivered them ten Pounds to oc- 


cupy in his Abſence ; one only is ſaid to have laid up His in a Napkin : And in 


that of the Wedding ; amongſt the whole Multitude that were called in from all 
Parts, there is mention made but of one whom the King ſaw without a Wedding 
Garment on, Whence it is evident that the Deſign of theſe Similitudes was not 
accurately to determine the Number of good and bad Men, as they will really ap- 
pear at the great Day of Account; but only to ſhew that all thoſe, how many ot 
how few ſoever they be, who have abuſed the Talents committed to their Charge, 
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ſhall be puniſhed proportionably to their Neglect or Contempt. Neither is this 
Objection at all to the Purpoſe for which it is brought. It goes upon this weak 
Suppoſition, that Mankind is the whole, or, at leaſt, the moſt conſiderable Part 
of the rational Creatures contained in the Univerſe; and conſequently that the Mi- 
ſery or Deſtruction of Them, is the Deſtruction of the hole: Whereas in Truth, 
they are the loweſt and the ſmalleſt Part, no more than the Duſt of the Balance in 
the material World, compared with thoſe thouſand thouſand Spirits that miniſter 
unto God, and the ten thouſand times ten thouſand that ſtand before him. The Mi- 
ſery therefore, or the utter Extinction of the whole Race of Mankind, would be 
no more, with Reſpe& to the ſeveral Ranks and Orders of intelligent Beings in 
the Univerſe; than this Earth's returning to its original Chaos, or its entire Diſſo- 
lution, would be with Regard to the Stars and Planets, which are without Num- 
ber. So that unleſs we could ſee the Connection there will be in another State 
between Men and other Intelligences, it 1s in vain to attempt to reſolve ſuch par- 
ticular Queſtions. But that which 1s ſufficient to content any reaſonable Perſon 
in this Matter, is this: Let us ſuppoſe that it could have been put to every Man's 
Choice, either not to exiſt at all, or to exiſt in the Manner He does now, endued 
with ſuch Faculties and Powers of Mind and Body, ſubject to ſuch Laws, and 
capable of ſuch Abuſes; and that the higheſt Happineſs He could be advanced to, 
and the greateſt Miſery He was to undergo, with the Terms and Conditions of 
each, were ſet before Him : and that He was left to his Liberty, to chuſe whe- 
ther He would exiſt in ſuch a State or no. What would it be reaſonable for Him 
to determine in ſuch a Caſe? Either we muſt fay, that the State of irrational 
Creatures is preferable to that of intelligent ones ; and the Enjoyment of the for- 
mer, ſuperior to the Happineſs of the latter: (Whence it will follow, that the 


meaneſt and molt inferior Part of the Creation, every Animal or Vegetable, every 


Stock or Stone, is in a better and more eligible Condition than Man; nay, that 
even not to have exiſted at all, had been in itſelf much preferable to his preſent 
Exiſtence, with the Proſpect of that Happineſs which Reaſon ſuggeſts, and Reve- 


lation confirms to Him: Or elſe we muſt affirm the preſent State of Man, with 


the Views which Virtue and Religion afford, to be ſuch as a wiſe and ſerious Per- 


ſon would willingly embrace, and thankfully receive from God as a gracious Be- 


nefactor, notwithſtanding all the Evils and Calamities which it is attended with. 
This, I ſay, it would be reaſonable to affirm, even though Virtue and Religion 


were a Taſk and Burthen arbitrarily impoſed upon Men, and all the Afflictions 


of Life were ſent upon them without any uſeful Deſign: Becauſe every Man has 


ſuch a natural Defire of Happineſs, that when he is ſure it is in his own. 


Power to acquire the higheſt Degree of it, there are no Difficulties or Hardſhips 
which he will not chearfully encounter. But in Truth, the Difficulties which a- 
riſe in the Practice of Religion and Virtue, are ſuch as proceed neceſſarily from 
the different Circumſtances and Conditions of Perſons; and could not be prevent- 
ed: And the natural Evils and Calamities are ſuch, as the preſent Laws of the 
Creation neceſſarily ſubject Men to. This Part of the Objection therefore is en- 
tirely groundleſs; and ſuppoſes that Happineſs is a mere arbitrary Thing, to be 
conferred at Pleaſure; and that there are no Means or Conditions neceſſary, nor 
any Qualifications requiſite in the Subject. 

Bor that which ſeems to have the moſt Streſs of all laid upon it, is the Dura- 
tion of the Puniſhment to be finally inflicted on wicked Men, viz. That they 
are to be eternally miſerable in the moſt extreme Degree of Miſery, withont any 
Intermiſſion and without End. This is objected to be utterly inconſiſtent with 
the Juſtice of God; and to bear no Proportion to the Crimes committed. But 


this 1s arguing concerning Scripture in the ſame unreaſonable Manner, as in the 
former Inſtances: It is judging of the plain Places by the more difficult, inſtead 


of the difficult by the more plain ones. Nothing can be more clearly expreſſed in 
Words, not poſſible to be miſunderſtood by the meaneſt Capacities, than the ge- 
neral Proceedings of the laſt Day: God hath appointed a Day, in which He will 


© See Bayle's Difionary, Remark E. under the Word Paulitiens. 
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Clarke. judge the World in Righteouſneſs : Every Man ſhall then give an Account of hi 
TY VV own Works: The Sentence ſhall be fo juſt and impartial, that all Mouths that 


Rom. 11. 
5, 7. 
Rev. xxli. 
12. 


be ſtopped: The Sinner himſelf ſhall be forced to confeſs that his Condemnation 
is juſt; and all the Inhabitants of Heaven and Earth ſhall openly acknowledge | 
that the Judge of all the World has done right. After ſuch particular and folemy 
Declarations as theſe, of the moſt exact and impartial Equity; can there he the 
leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpect, that there ſhould be any Injuſtice done to Men? Muſt not 
all other Places of Scripture, in which the Circumſtances or Particulars of this 
Judgment are expreſſed in Terms obſcure or figurative, be referred to, and ex. 
plained by, theſe clear and infallible Rules which muſt never be departed from 


Tbis ſingle Conſideration vindicates the Holy Scripture from all Aſperſions, and 


2 Cor. x11. 
4. 


removes all the Objections, even ſuppoſing that ſome particular Expreſſions could 
not be accounted for. But we may conſider farther, that ſince the Things of a 
future State are, as St. Paul ſays, dh, unutterable, ſuch as we can have no par- 
ticular Ideas of, and conſequently no Words fully to expreſs them by; The Hap. 
pineſs or Miſery of that State can be ſignified to us only in general Terms, and by 
ſuch Figures and Similitudes as are taken from the ſeveral Degrees of Happinel 
or Miſery here. And thus we find it in Scripture: The Happineſs of Heaven i; 
compared to all the various Things, in which Men Here place their greateſt De. 
light: Which yet are no more than mere Allegories. And the Puniſhment of the 
Wicked, is likewiſe repreſented after the ſame manner. And as our Saviour con- 
verſed with the Jews, ſo the Particulars are taken from the known Cuſtoms a- 
mongſt That People: As is plain from the g* of St. Matthew ; where the three 
Degrees of Puniſhment, as diſtinguiſhed by the Jes, are mentioned in their Or. 
der, vis, the Judgment, the Council, and Hell- Fire. Theſe evidently ſhow, that 
in a future State there will be Degrees of Puniſhment proportionable to every one's 
Deſert ; The ſevereſt of which, will be That here repreſented under the Character 
of Hell- Fire; which alludes to the Tophet mentioned 2 Kings xxiii. 10. which 
was in the Valley of Hinnom, where the cruel Cuſtom of ſacrificing Children to 
Molech obtained, and it was therefore defiled by King Fo/iah ; ſo that for the fu- 
ture, a Fire was kept continually burning in it Day and Night; and every Thing 
that was refuſe and vile, was caſt into it. To this Place is That Hell, which is 
prepared for thoſe degenerate Sinners who are beyond all Means of Conviction and 
Reformation, compared. Which, as it agrees in other Circumſtances, ſo does it 
likewiſe in this, That it will be erernal. Which Word we find uſed in Scrip- 


ture in various Senſes, but eſpecially in theſe Two; either to ſignify the whole 


That Sin- 


ners have 


no Rea ſon 
to expect 
any thing 
more to be 
done far 
them. 


Ifaiah v. 
354. 


Duration of the Exiſtence of any Being or Thing, in any particular State; or elſe 
to ſignify the whole State itſelf, in which that Perſon or Thing exiſts. Each 
of which, may be applied to That Puniſhment, which is threatened to the Wicked 


in a future State. But whatever the particular Meaning of theſe, or any other 


Phraſes relating hereto, be ; which were not intended to give us a natural or phy- 
ſical Account of theſe Things, but only to be moral Motives or Inducements : That 
which 1s of itſelf ſufficient to encourage the Virtuous, and to diſcourage the Vi- 
cious, and to juſtify the Wiſdom of God, if duly attended to and applied, is; that 
in diſpenſing both Rewards and Puniſhments in the future eternal State, the moſt 
ſtrict Regard ſhall be had to the paſt Actions and Behaviour of every Man, and all 
particular Circumſtances will then be diſtinctly conſidered, 


Tnus I have gone through what I at firſt propoſed upon this Subject; and 
have endeavoured to give ſuch Anſwers to the Objections that have been made, 45 
the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing would allow. And now, I think, we may 
venture to appeal to the impartial Judgment of every ſerious Perſon, in the Words 
of the Prophet 1/azah, which are very applicable to the preſent Purpoſe : And 
now, O Inhabitants of Feruſalem, and Men of Judah; judge, I pray you, be- 
tuixt me and my Vineyard, What could have been done more to my V. ineyard, 
that I have not done in it? Wherefore,” when ] looked that it ſhould bring fart 
Grapes, brought it forth wild Grapes? Let every Sinner throughly examine his 


own State and Condition, what his natural Powers and Faculties are, what the) 
| are 
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Fault lay, and who is to be charged with the Evil of Sin, and with the Conſe- 
quences of it. There have been ſome Perſons ſo extravagant as to imagine, that 
the Divine Providence ought to interpoſe in ſuch a Manner, as actually to hinder 
every Man, either from entertaining ſo much as any Thoughts of ſinning, or, at 
leaſt, if He attempts to commit any Sin, to hinder him effectually from commit- 
ting it: So that under an infinitely powerful and good Government, no ſuch 
Thing ſhould ever have been. But this Suppoſition contains in it a great Num- 


ber of Abſurdities and Contradictions; every one of which, entirely overthrows 


the Suppoſition itſelf. For if we conſider it with reſpect to the Attributes of 
God; His Power and Goodneſs muſt not be ſeparated from his Wiſdom and Ju- 
ſtice. So that the Queſtion is not, what infinite Power can do; but what is fitteſt 
and beſt to be done upon the whole : Which is all that is reaſonably to be expected. 


So alſo with reſpect to the Subject: To have made Man ſo perfect a Creature, as 


that He ſhould have had no Diſpoſition, or no Opportunity of committing Sin ; 
had been not to have made Man at all, but to have made only the higheſt of in- 


telligent Beings : Whereas there can be no Reaſon aſſigned, why all the Variety 


of Creatures poſſible ſhould not be made; and each of them dealt with in the beſt 
Manner, that their ſeveral Stations and Circumſtances will permit; So likewiſe 
with regard to the Nature itſelf of Virtue and Vice: Theſe are founded in the 
eſſential and unchangeable Relations of Perſons and Things; and they ſuppoſe a 
voluntary Compliance or Forbearance in the Agent, from an inward Conviction 
in the Mind itſelf, of the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of the Action. Here therefore there 
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are originally capable of, what additional Means and Opportunities he has had put Clarke. 
into his Hands to employ and improve them; and then let him ſhow where the WW 


can be no ſuch Thing, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, as Compulſion or Force of 


any Kind : For theſe are abſolutely inconſiſtent with Liberty ; and whenever theſe 
are exerciſed upon any Perſon, he from thenceforth becomes only a mere paſſive 
Inſtrument. What is done in This Way, is neither virtuous nor vicious in him : 
He has no Satisfaction nor Guilt upon his Mind, and can neither be rewarded nor 
puniſhed for it. All that is poſſible to be done in order to produce Virtue and 


to hinder Vice, can be only by a juſt and fair Repreſentation of the different Na- 
ture and Effects of each of them, by perpetual Exhortations, repeated Perſuaſions, 


promiſing of Rewards, and threatning of Puniſhments, and the like: All which, 
are fitted to induce a free Agent in a moral Way ; but they cannot be the efficient 


Cauſe of any Thing done by him, If Men are not influenced by ſuch Means as 


theſe, they then become utterly uncapable of being made virtuous and happy, 


And to imagine that God Almighty ſhould by his own abſolute Power, work 
ſuch a Change in their Minds and Hearts, as that for the future they ſhould be- 
come good Men ; 1s indeed to ſuppoſe, not a moral, but a natural Creation. Such 


a Perſon would not be changed, but deſtroyed, and a new Perſon cteated in his 


Room. And the ſame Abſurdity follows with Regard to the Powers and Pacul- 
ties of Mens Minds, To ſuppoſe that they ſhould be perpetually over-ruled, and 
hindered from producing their genuine Effects; is the ſame thing as not to be en- 


dued with them at all. Thus a vicious Perſon cannot by any external Means be 
hindered from thinking or doing wickedly, but ſuch as are equivalent to deſtroy- 
ing the Powers and Faculties of his Mind. So long as He continues of an obſti- 
nate Temper and Diſpoſition, it is impoſſible to make him ſee the Beauty, and 
underſtand the Truth of Religion and Virtue; and ſo long as He is reſolved not 
to conform to the Rules of them in his Practice, he cannot be made to do ſo: 
For then, in each of theſe Caſes, it would not be ſo much his own Underſtanding 
and Practice, as another's underſtanding and practiſing for him. Laſtly, The 
ſame may be alſo ſaid of the Means of Conviction. It is a very great Miſtake, 
to think that if there could be greater Evidence given of the Truth of Religion, 
it would prevent Men from falling into ſuch groſs Sins, and prevail with them to 
embrace and obey its Precepts : For both Reaſon and Experience ſhews us the con- 
trary. There is a certain Sort of Evidence and a certain Degree of it, which is 
both proper and ſufficient to convince every rational and ſerious Perſon : And all 
Others are incapable of Conviction ; and therefore it is to no purpoſe to apply it 
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to them. The Fault does not lye in the Tefimony, but in the Subjed :- And : 


Man who has deſtroyed his Sight, may as reaſonably complain that the Sun is not 


Mat. xii. 


The Con- 
elufjon. 


Ifaiah v. 
20, 


Y I, 2. 


preſs therein; and He looked that it ſh 
forth wild Grapes. They have fruſtrated his Intentions, and rendered all he has 


light enough, becauſe he cannot ſee to walk by it, Such Complaints as theſe are 
nothing but mere Excuſes: And if ſuch unreaſonable Expectations as theſe were 
really gratified, this would be ſo far from producing what is imagined, that it 
would much more probably produce the contrary Effect. The Jeus are a re- 
markable Inſtance of this: Maſter, we would ſee a Sign of Thee, was their De. 
mand, when greater Signs than what they aſked, were done before their Eyes 
every Day. Had therefore their unreaſonable Requeſt been granted, they might 
have been confounded ; but there is no Reaſon to think they would have hee, 
convinced, but only have ſought out for another ſtill more abſurd Pretence. Thus 
we ſee that there is no End of making Suppoſition of what might be done, in 
order to have the State both of Perſons and Things better ; and that all the Hy- 

otheſes of Mens framing, are attended with vaſtly more and great Inconveniences, 
than the Way Things are already in. Whence we ought to conclude, that all 
Things are under the Direction of an infinitely wiſe and good Providence; which, 
having all the various Changes of them in one View, orders them to the beſt Ad. 


vantage poſſible. 


ISI ALI conclude the Whole with this one Inference, which plainly follows 
from the Principles hitherto laid down: viz. That as all the Parts of the mate. 
rial World are ſubje& to thoſe Laws which are preſcribed to them by divine 
Providence, the regular Execution of which Laws forms one convenient and beau- 


tiful Fabrick ; So likewiſe are the ſeveral Parts of the rational World, ( viz. every 


intelligent Agent,) under the Inſpection and Government of the ſame good Pro- 
vidence. Which Conſideration is alone ſufficient to ſupport the virtuous Perſon 
in every State, and to make the Vicious ſelf- condemned. For fince Virtue and 
Vice are founded in the eſſential Differences of Perſons and Things, and have a 
natural and neceſſary Tendency in themſelves to make Men happy or miſerable; 
but the Exiſtence of the Perſons and Things themſelves are arbitrary, and depend 
entirely upon the Will of the Supreme Being: It cannot be, but that the fame in- 
finitely wiſe and good and powerful Being, who gave them fuch Powers and Fa- 
culties, and ſuited the reſpective Objects to them; will have exact Regard to their 
Compliance or Non-compliance with thoſe eternal Rules, and make them the 
Meaſure of his Diſpenſations of Rewards and Puniſhments ; ſo that the Ends 


Providence, and the Nature of Things, muſt be finally the ſame. This Founds- 


tion cannot be ſhaken by all the Artifices of wicked and profane Men ; becauſe 
it is laid upon a Rock. The Tendency of every one of their Hypotheſes, is in 
Reality to ſubvert the eſſential Difference of Virtue and Vice: For they are all 
calculated to ſerve this ſingle Purpoſe, viz. to caſt off the Guilt of Mens Sins 


from themſelves. But, as the Prophet ſays, they may as eaſily make Light to be 


Darkneſs, and Darkneſs Light, Bitter to be Sweet, and Sweet Bitter. And if 


they will not be convinced of This ſooner, it will be made appear at the great 


Day of Account, that what the ſame Prophet ſays of the Jews, may proportiona- 
bly be applied to all Mankind: that God has planted them as a Vineyard ina ber, 


fruitful Hill, which He fenced, and gathered out the Stones thereof, and planted it 


with the choiceſt Vines, and built a Tower in the midſt of it, and made a Win 
ould bring forth Grapes, and it brought 


done for them uſeleſs : Therefore they have juſt Reaſon to expect, he ſhould take 
away their Hedge, pull down their Wall, and tread them under foot. Let evei) 
Sinner examine himſelf, and impartially declare, if this be not his Caſe: And if 
it be, let him endeavour to eſcape this Judgment, before it be too late, and the 


Things that belong to his Peace be hid from his Eyes. 
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SERMON I. 


The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or Reveal'd 
Religion no Excuſe for Infidelity. 


1 I IM. iv. 8. 


-==----Godlineſs is profitable unto all Things, having the Promiſe of 
the Life that now is, and of that which is to come. 


I E Subject which I propoſe to diſcourſe upon is of the laſt Impor- Guyrdon. 
tance and Concern for all of us to be ſatisfy'd in; for 'tis no leſs than s x « M. 
this, | WE „ 
I. Wu ETHER Men at firſt either grew out of the Earth ſponta- CWW 
neouſly as Trees; or that there has been always a Succeſſion of Men and Women 
upon Earth, propagated after the ſame manner, as they are at preſent; or whe- 
ther a Wiſe and Intelligent BEI x ſent us into this World, HUEY 
2. WHETHER we are to go, as the Materialiſt contends for, to the Place 9 
non nati jacent; or whether, as the religious Man believes, there is to be another 
State of Being for us after this ſhort Thread of Life is wound off 
Ir any Prejudices were allowable, they would certainly be in this Contro- 
verſy between Us and the Atheiſts, where all the Advantages to Mankind are on 
the Side of Religion; and nothing but Darkneſs and Deſpair in the Atheiſt's 
Scheme of Things. The Profitableneſs of Godlineſs, or of living under a Senſe 
of religious Principles, and the Unprofitableneſs of Infidelity, may be made very 
plain to us, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that we may be miſtaken in believing them 
true. And for theſe Reaſons : | BYE SHA 

1. BECAUSE nothing but ſuch a Belief can carry a Man thro' the Difficulties 
and Miſeries that human Life is ſubje& to. 

2. BECAUSE the Belief of religious Principles reſtrains a Man from no Enjoy- 
ments but ſuch as would be hurtful to him and make him uneaſy. 

3- BECAusE living under a Senſe of Religious Principles will make a Man's 
Mind eaſy with regard to any Apprehenſions of a Future State. 

I. THAT nothing but the Belief of Religious Principles, viz. of Go p and 
a Providence can carry a Man through the Difficulties and Miſeries that Hu- 
man Life is ſubje& to. If a Man makes the leaſt Reflection upon the State 
and Condition of his Life, he will preſently ſee that he has not ſufficient Power 
of himſelf to procure his own Happineſs. That there are many Things which 
are able to hurt him, and he neither knows how to ſecure himſelf againſt them, 
or to acquit himſelf of them, when they have attacked him. There are many 
Evils he muſt own himſelf obnoxious to, becauſe he ſees: others oppreſs d 
by them. If there was no G o p or Providence to have Recourſe to in this 
diſagreeable Proſpect of Things thoſe whom we all of us allow to be Ani- 
mals inferior to ourſelves would have greatly the Advantage of him, for as they 
have no Foreſight of Future Evils, ſo they could have no Forethought about 

em, nor torment themſelves with any Fears of what may be hereafter ; 


whilſt 


— . 
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Gurdon. whilſt our continual Anxiety and Sollicitude about Future Evils would mak 
SERM- the Life of Man appear to be a Scene of Things perfectly diſmal and 


without any kind of Hope, if without a God in the World. 
T u Author 6f the Chafacteri ſticks s fairly own'd that there cannot b 
a Compleat Virtue without Piety or the Belief 6f a Go p and Providence 
that thoſe Virtues which ſhould ſupport us in Adverſity, ſuch as Fortituge 
Patience and Contentment under our Condition, would probably loſe the; 
Effects upon us, if we had nothing to truſt to but Chance or a blind Ne. 
cëſſity; that they would be converted into a natural Kind of Spleen and 
Abhorrence of every Thing in the World, and imbitter our Tempers to that 
Degree as to ruin the vety Prineiple of all Virtue, ſo as inſtead of Portitude 
and Patience, the Atheiſts Scheme in his Opinion would produce Impatience 
and Rage, Nothing, ſays he, * indeed can be more melancholy than che 
FThought of living in a diſtracted Univerſe from whence many Ills may be ſuſ. 
« pected, and where there is nothing that can raiſe any Paſſion beſides that of 
Contempt, Hatred or Diflike., Such an Opinion as this may by Degress 
« imbitter the Temper and help to impair and ruin the very Principles of Vir— 
tue. Speaking of the Belief of a God and Future State, he fays + « by 
« Virtue of this Belief Man may retain his Virtue and Integrity even under 
« the hardeſt Thoughts of Human Nature”, but in the other Scheme, upon 
« diſaſtrous Occaſions and under the Circumſtances of a hard and calamitous 
« Fortune 'tis ſcarce poſſible to prevent a natural Kind of Abhorrence and 
<« Spleen ||. ” And in another Place, © That tis not poſſible to retain the 
_« ſame Firnineſs or Conſtancy of Mind, which Religion would naturally 
give a Man . Thus we ſee, if this Author's Obſervations (who has no 
ſmall Credit with our Free-thinkefs) have any Weight in them, what muſt be 
the Behaviour of a Man in Adverſity, and what muſt be commonly expected 
from one that acts upon the Atheiſtick Scheme: Inſtead of Conſtancy and 
Firmneſs of Mind under Afflictions, we mult expect to find the Atbeiſt raging 
and cutſing his Stars, acting more like a Madman than a wiſe and ſober Perſon, 
we muſt expect that he ſhould loſe his Temper, grow ſoure and melancholy, 
and conſequently uneaſy to himſelf, and every one that has any Thing to do 
with him. And is not this a Charming Proſpect of Things, and enough to 
induce a Man to part with his Religious Principles, that inſtead of behaving 
under Afflict ions with Decency and Dignity, if we will turn Atheiſts we may 
Hope to loſe our Tempers, grow impatient, contract a Sort of Diſlike and Ab- 
horrence ef every Body and every Thing: But if we deſire to keep our Tempers 
in all States of Life, and to do nothing that we ſhall have Reaſon to be aſhamed 
of, we muſt live and act with a View to the Principles of Religion; it being im- 
poſſible with any other Principles to keep up a good Compoſure of the Affec- 
tions, or any Uniformity in our Minds as the above mention'd Author obſerves. 
Ey1cuRvus himſelf could not forbear ſaying, that he thought it better to 
believe the Fable of the Heathen Gods than to ſubmit to that blind Neceſſity 
which our Modern Atheiſis ſeem to be fo fond of (in his Letter to Meneceus 
given us by Diogenes Laertius in his Life) becauſe, he ſays, there is Hopes that 
the Gods may be prevailed upon by Worſhip and Prayer, but the other, vi. 
Neceſlity is deaf and inexorable to all Applications. And tho' he did not much 
mend the Matter by his introducing the Clinamen or Oblique Motion of his A- 
toms, in order to fecure the Liberty of our Minds, yet the Force of Truth ex- 
torted this Confeſſion from him, that the Fatality which Leucippus and Den. 
critus had introduced, and which is ſtill maintained by our Atbeiſts did reduc 
Mankind to a moſt hopeleſs and miſerable Condition; that it would be even bet. 
ter to embrace Superſtition, for ſuch was the Heathen Mythology, than to bet! 
down to the Laws of an unrelenting Neceſſity. | 
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4 1 a Atheiſt kw he 18 called upon to give an Account of the general Con- Gurdon. 
ſent of Mankind in the Belief of a G o p and Providence is forced to aſſign ſuch S E R M. 


Reaſons for it as plainly ſhew him. very ſenſible of the Profitableneſs of Godli- 
neſs or Religious Principles, as firſt , When he accounts for the Introduction 
of Religion, by Mens Fears and Sollicitude about Future Events ; he muſt own 
irto be his Opinion that it would be for the Benefit of Mankind that ſome Be- 
ing ſhould exiſt who could order and diſpoſe of all Events, to whom Men might 


: $ 
WV 


addreſs themſelves for Relief, and in whom they might take Refuge, as being 


able to protect them againſt every Accident. Whereas the Fear and Concern 
about Future Events which themſelves ſuppoſe to be natural to us, would en- 
creaſe upon us, grow worſe and worſe, if we were once perſuaded that Future 
Events were under no Direction but ſubject to the Caprices of Fortune or what 
would be as bad for us, the unalterable Laws of a blind and unthinking Neceſ- 
ſity, becauſe in ſuch a Caſe there is nothing to apply to, nothing to cruſt in: 
For as theſe Atheiſtical Deities bring about every Thing without knowing all 


the while what they are doing, it can be to no Purpoſe to make any Applica- 


tion to them or hope for any Relief from them. In order to amend this ill State 
of Things the Atbeiſt tells us Mankind found out this Expedient of making 
themſelves believe that there muſt be ſome other Agent beſides this material 
World, which they were ſure could not help them; and tho' they could not 
ſee him doing any Thing, that yet he did all, directed the Motidns of the Hea- 
vens, manag'd all Events here upon Earth, and was able and ready to relieve his 
Creatures when they called upon him for Help. What ,Proof we have for a 
Go p ſhall be afterwards ſhewn, by which it will appear to ſtand upon the beſt 


of Evidence, and therefore that Fear was not the only Cauſe of introducing 


Religion among Men, It is enough for my preſent Purpoſe that we have the 
| Atheiſt acknowledging the Advantages of Religious Principles for ſupporting 
Men againſt the Fears of Future Evils, and conſequently the Being of a G o p 
and Providence is what of all Things ought to be deſired and wiſh'd for by 
us all. | 5 FT LOO 
ANOTHER Account they are wont to give of the General Conſent of Man- 


kind in the Belief of a Goo is that Legiſlators and Policicians perſuaded Men 


there was a Gop as ſuch a Perſuaſion was thought to be the beſt Means of keep- 
ing Societies in order and in Obedience to the Laws. This too is a plain Ac- 
knowledgment from them of the Profitableneſs of Religious Principles, ſince the 
wiſeſt Men ſuch as the Founders of States were, ſaw no Way of ſecuring the 
Peace of Societies but by making the Principles of Religion a Part of the Civil 
Conſtitution; and Mr. Hobbs tells us how thoſe Religious Principles preſerved 
the Peace of Societies in as much as the People when they were under any Miſ- 
fortunes or Calamities, and were therefore moſt inclined to Mutiny, would not 
blame their Governors but rather attribute their Misfortunes to their Want 
of Reſpect to G op, to their Omiſſion of ſome Religious Inſtitution or ſome 
Miſtake in performing it. I think a higher Commendation of Religious Prin- 
ciples cannot poſſibly be given than the making them neceſſary to the Peace of 
Societies. And the Hobbiſt above all others muſt acknowledge the Neceſſity of 
imbodying for our mutual Security, becauſe according to his Scheme, every 
Man is an Enemy to every other Man in a State of Nature. Every Man has a 
Natural Right to whatever he can get by any Methods whatſoever; there being 
according to him no ſuch Thing as Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuſt, before 
Men enter into Society, nor conſequently any Thing but their own Intereſt to 
hinder them from being a Plague and Vexation to each other. Having now 
ſeen ſome of the Advantages of Religious Principles for our Support in the 
uneaſy Parts of Life, it may be fit to ſee what thoſe Advantages are which the 
Atheijt propoſes by his Scheme as an Equivalent for what by his own Confeſſion 
he muſt deprive himſelf and others of by his Diſbelief of a Go p and Provi- 
* Primus in orbe Deos, fecit timor. 


c Þ Per has ſimileſq; Inſtitutiones ad finem ſuum, nempe Pacem Civitatis, hoc ſaltem obtinuerunt, ut populus 
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Curdon. dence, and by endeavouring to draw others into the ſame Degree of Inkdelity 
Sz RM. Plutarch tells us his Deſign is to free himſelf from Fear, that he might Qar,q 


in Awe of no Body, and be at full Liberty to do what he pleas'd *. This 
leads to the Second Advantage of Godlineſs, vig. Rk f 

Tu Ar the true and Genuine Notion of a G op has nothing frightful in it 
that it reſtrains a Man in no Enjoyments but what would be hurtful to him 100 
make him uneaſy, and therefore that a Man can be no Loſer by being a Be. 
liever, if it ſhould prove at laſt that there is to be no after State. That PJ,. 


| farch's Obſervation was a juſt one, or that the Atheiſts Unwillingneſs to admit a 


G oD ariſes from a frightful Norion that he entertains of him, is evident from 
the Epicureans continually repreſenting Religion as a grievous and heavy Burden, 
Thus Velleius in Tully de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. pag. 48. ſays, That thoſe 
who had introduced a Governor of the World, had made Mankind perfect 


Slaves T. So Lucretius in the Beginning of his firſt Book, repreſents Mankind 


as ſinking under the heavy Load of Religion, grovellipg upon the Ground, not 
able to look up or lift up its Head for fear of the terrible Aſpect of a God ap- 
pearing from above, and that this was the miſerable Caſe of Man till Epicurus 
appeared l. And the fame Writer ſpeaks of Ep:icurus's curing Men of the Fear 
of a GoD as the moſt ſignal Piece of Service that was ever done for Mankind . 


But there is nothing can be more falſe than this Repreſentation of Gop and 


Religion. Tis true indeed our Holy Writings ſpeak of Religion under the 
Phraſe of the Fear of Gop. But then this is not the Fear of an Arbitrary Be- 
ing who has no regard to the Good and Welfare of others. Tis not the Fear 
of an Omnipotent Tyrant, that acts by Humour and Paſſion, but the Fear of 
a wiſe and good Brine, that always governs himſelf by the unalterable Rules of 
good Senſe, ſuch a Fear as ſhould reſtrain Men from playing the Fool and 
hurting themſelves, from violating the Laws of Reaſon, and confounding the 
Moral Differences of Things. And ſuch a Fear no conſiderate Man ought to be 
concern'd at, for a Fear of this Kind is greatly for the Advantage of Mankind, 
as it tends to the keeping the World in Peace and good Order, and hindring 
them from injuring one another; tis the Fear of a juſt BEING who threatens 


Puniſhment for doing ſuch Things as would turn to our real Detriment ; tis 


the Fear of a kind Father, who knowing better than ourſelves what is good for 
us and what would be miſchievous to us, leads us to our Happineſs and keeps 
us from hurting ourſelves by the Fear of offending him. This is the true and 
genuine Fear of a Gop ; what Advantage then would it be to any Perſon if 
he were deliver'd from ſuch a Fear. Every Man that thinks at all would rejoice 
that there ſhould be ſuch an Object of his Fear as might keep his Paſſions and 
Appetites from doing him Harm, he would ſee that ſuch a Fear was fo far from 
being Slavery, that 'tis conſiſtent with the trueſt Liberty, and the beſt Preſer- 
vative of it, and that without it, it would ſcarce be poflible to ſecure the Free- 
dom of our Thoughts and Actions. Whenever this Fear is attended with Jea- 
louſies and Suſpicions of the Deity, as an imperious and arbitrary BEIN, that 
rather delights Himſelf in the Miſeries than the Happineſs of his Creatures, it 
then ceaſes to be a religious, and commences a vicious Fear, or what we are 
wont to call Superſtition, 5 . 

T Is againft this laſt Sort of Fear, that the Arguments of Lueretius, and of 
all Sorts of Atheiſts are directed. For they, laying it down as a certain Truth, 
That there is no ſuch Thing in Nature as Moral Differences, no Right or 
Wrong, Juſt or Unjuſt, ſeparate from Pleaſure and Pain, Convenience and In- 
convenience, it would then indeed follow, That if there was a Go, He could 
have no Moral Qualities, nor be oblig'd to act in Virtue of them. If there was 
a Being diſtinct from the World, and endu'd with a Power of doing every 
Thing; yet there could not be a juſt Being, if there be no ſuch Thing 48 

* T*A©- T8 pw voiluw Ye, pon SCN. | | | 
+ Itaque impoſuiſtis in Cervicibus noſtris ſempiternum dominum, quem dies & noctes timeremus. 
| Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra eſt Oculos auſus. 23 
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4  Tyſtice (abſtracted from the Laws of Civil Government.) If there exiſted an Gr do. 


infinite Intelligence, yet ſuch Intelligent Being could make no DiſtinCtion be- Suu. 
-ween Right and Wrong, if there really be no ſuch Thing as Right and Wrong 8 
in the Nature of Things; and then what ſhould we be the better for ſuch a a 
Being ? Or rather, ſhould we not probably fare better, if we wete without ſuch 
+ Governor as acts by mere Will and Pleaſure? That theſe Notions are juſtly 
charg d upon the antient and modern Atherfts, may appear by a Quotation from 
-ach of them Cotta in Tully de Natura Deorum, pag. 98. Davies Edit. tells us, 
ane Opinion of the Epicureans was, That there was no ſuch Thing as Benevo- 
lence or an Obligation to do Acts of Kindneſs ; but that whatever appears of 
this Kind, ariſes merely from Weakneſs *; and therefore, if there was any 
ſuch Thing as a Gop, there could be no ſuch Thing as Love or Benevolence 
in him; becauſe as He would be all- powerful, He could want no one's Aſſiſtance, 
ſtand in Need of no Body, and therefore care for no Body. And thus again, 
Mr. Hobbs in his Leviathan, and his Book De Cive, p. 260, 262. founds all the 
Right that God has of governing us, upon his Almighty Power; and all the 
Obligation that we have to obey him, upon this, That we cannot help it, his 
Power being irreſiſtible +, 8 5 
Tnus we ſee the Atheiſts Dreſſing up Gop in a frightful Shape, that they 
might have the better Colour for Denying his Exiſtence. But I have already 
ſhewn, that this is a falſe Repreſentation of Him; that when He is repreſented 
as He ought to be, and ſuch as He really is; that He is the moſt amiable BRING 
in the World; ſuch a BEING as every conſiderate Man would heartily wiſh for, 
and would even part with all the World, rather than give up the Belief of Him; 
as the Want of ſuch a BRING would rob him of a moſt comfortable Proſpect in 
a Time of Difficulty and Diſtreſs, and in a Time of Proſperity rake off that Re- 
ſtraint from his Appetites and Paſſions, which is abſolutely neceſſary to keep them 
from hurting him. Lo ID f W 
HITHERTO I have ſhewn the Profitableneſs of Religious Principles, and (con- 
ſequently) the Diſadvantages of thoſe of the Atheiſis on the Suppoſition, that 
they could fully perſuade themſelves of the Truth of their Scheme: But, if af- 
ter all the Pains they take to diſown a Gop, they cannot ſet their Minds eaſ 
from the Fears of Him, then the Profitableneſs of living under a Senſe of Reli- 
gious Principles, and the Diſadvantages of Atheiſm, will receive a new Degree 
of Evidence: Which was the third Advantage of Religious Principles that I pro- 
pos d to diſcourſe upon, viz. That the Belief of them will ſer the Religious 
Man's Mind at eaſe with Regard to any Apprehenſions of an after State. 
Tux Hiſtories of all Times, and all Countries inform us, That there con- 
ſtantly has been a Belief of ſome future State, in which Men were to be account- 
able for their Behaviour in this. I am not now to conſider, Whether this Ap- 
prehenſion in Mankind be agreeable to the Truth of Things, or any good 
Proof of them: I am at this Time only to conſider, What Effects ſuch an Ap- 
prehenſion may have upon Mens Minds. And I think it muſt be granted me, 
That whilſt Men have ſuch Apprehenſions, they cannot be indifferent or un- 
concerned what is to become of them in this after State, no more than a 
Man can be indifferent with Regard to his Happineſs or Miſery in this preſent 
one. And therefore, unleſs the Atbeiſt can give us a ſure and certain Method 
828 we may get entirely rid of ſuch Fears, he muſt acknowledge his 
me to be neither calculated for the Good of himſelf nor any Body elſe. For 


I have already ſhewn the Advantages of a true and genuine Fear of Gop, for 
the better Conduct of our Lives; and if the Atheiſt is willing to give up thoſe 
Advantages, ſo as he might free himſelf from the Fears of an after Reckoning, 
we might expect that he was ſure of gaining this Point: But the Hiſtories Of 
all Ages ſhew us, 


= that the Convictions of Mens Conſciences are not to be ſi- 
enced by ſuch weak and trifling Reaſonings as the Atheiſts Scheme is built upon: 
* Cum in imbecillitate gratificationem & beneyolentiam ponitis. 


? £0 omnipotenti jus dominandi ab ipſa potentià derivatur : manifeſt ſt Obligati d 
ipſi Obedientiam incumbere hominibus eee | ET e nee 
The 
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Gurdon. The Apprehenſions of a future State have taken too deep Root in Mens Minds 
S ERM. to be overturn'd by any Speculations of Men; and I will venture to ſay, That 
I. the Atheiſt himſelf, with all the Confidence he pretends to have. in the Truth 

of his Scheme, cannot inſure himſelf for Life againſt the Fears of a future 

State, and for this plain Reaſon, That he cannot prove it to be impoſſible 

that ſuch a Being as Gop (in the Religious Notion of the Word) ſhould exiſt. I 

For if he cannot have an abſolute Certainty of that, neither can he have any 3 

of the other. The Caſe being this, there can be no Difficulty in ſhewing, Th, IM 


the Principles of Religion are better calculated for the Eaſe of Mens Minds, 


. ' 


with Regard to a future State, than thoſe of the Atheiſt. For the Man that 
lives under Religious Principles, has a comfortable Proſpect: If his Apprehen. 
ſions be juſt, he knows that he 1s mage for ever, that his Happineſs will he 
beyond the utmoſt of his Conceptions, and the Continuance of it to all Eter. 
nity. And if his Thoughts of the Matter ſhould prove nothing but a Mi. 
ſtake ; yet his Belief has made him paſs off Life with more Satisfaction than 
Atheiſm can afford a Man, and it can be at laſt no worſe with him than the 
other. 

L!éx us now take a View of the Unbeliever, with Regard to the Appre. 
henſions of a future State: As I have already obſerv'd, That he cannot de. 
monſtrate the Impoſſibility of a Life after the Concluſion of this preſent one, 
the Suppoſition of its being barely poſſibly to be true, muſt give him now ang 
then an uneaſy Thought, for Fear that Poſſibility ſhould ariſe; and whenever 
ſuch a troubleſome Thought diſturbs him, I know of no other Way he can take 
to make himſelf eaſy, but by perſuading himſelf, either 1ſt, That no Man is 
under any Obligation of Reverencing or Honouring Gop, tho' there ſhould be 

One; or elſe, if he dares not truſt to that, That he is under no Obligation, be- 

cauſe not believing there is a Gop, he cannot pay any Reverence to Him. A; 
to the firſt of theſe Excuſes, I believe the Atheiſt will find it hard enough to 
make himſelf believe, that no man is under an Obligation of honouring Him, 
if there really be One; for if there be ſuch a BEIN, the Relation that we 

ſtand in to Him, and the Obligations we have received from Him, will make 
it fit for us to expreſs our Thankfulneſs and Acknowledgments to Him. 

IAM ſenſible Unbelievers do not allow what we call moral Differences; but 
then this 1s upon Suppoſition that their Material Scheme is the true one, and 
that there is no Go p, or no Supreme BEIN G endued with Moral Perfections. 

But if there ſhould be ſuch a BEING, the Atheiſh may be, for any thing he 
knows, anſwerable to this BEING for denying his Exiſtence, and in Conſequence 
of that, for paying no Reverence nor Acknowledgments to Him for the Fa- 
vours received from Him. For if there are any moral Differences in the Nature 
of Things, and they are judg'd of by the Supreme Underſtanding ſuch as by o- 
ther underſtanding Beings, making only an Abatement for the Difference between 
a finite and infinite Underſtanding ; that is, Suppoſe we know what Juſtice is in 
Gop, we mult believe that it is unjuſt to deny Reverence to the Supreme BEING, 
as well as it would be Injuſtice to refuſe our Acknowledgments to any Friend or 
Benefactor for any Kindneſſes we have received from him. And it can't be 
thought but that the Supreme (as well as other Beings) muſt make a Difference 
between thoſe that honour Him, and thoſe that deny his Being and Authority 
over them. For it Gop has conſtituted any moral Differences in Things, 
He has thereby ſufficiently declared that it is his Intention to act ſuitably to thoſe 
Differences. The Thing is ſo evident, that the Learned and Unlearned have a- 
greed in honouring the DRIT V. Tully has long ago told it as a certain and un- 
doubted Truth, That if there is a Supreme and Eternal BEING, He is to be bad 
in. the greateſt Reverence and Admiration by Mankind x. And even Epicurus f 
himſelf wrote a Book of Piety towards the Gods. If he wrote this Book for no 4 
other Reaſon than to ſcreen himſelf from the Publick Odium, yet it ſhews thus 4 
much, That it was the general Belief of People at that Time, that the DEIT * 1 
ought to be honoured. And that this Belief was well- grounded, will after- 


* Tully de Natura Deorum. Lib. 1. 1 De Divinatione. Lib. 2. | 
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wards appear, when J come to prove a real Difference in the Nature of Things Gurdon, 
between Virtue and Vice. Vide Serm. XI. SER M, 
1 CannoT forbear making one Remark from what has been ſaid, which is I. 

chis: That ſuppoſing there are any Perſons of ſo perverſe an Underſtanding, as WWW 
cannot perſuade themſelves of a GoD and Providence, that they ſhould nor 
give themſelves much Trouble in drawing Men off from ſuch a Belief ; be- 9 
cauſe, by their own Confeſſion, Mankind was brought into this Belief for their | 
own Good, that they might relieve themſelves from the Uneafineſſes which hu- 
man Nature is ſubject to. If they make any Pretenſions to Good-nature, or have 1 
any Love for their Species, they ſhould be contented to believe themſelves in | 

the right, without uſing any Endeavours to draw other Perſons into a Scheme | 
which is ſo diſmal and without all Comfort, as theirs is; they can lie under no | 
Obligations of Conſcience, becauſe they make ſhew of Denying all moral Dif- ' 
ferences ; and therefore if they were not a Set of ſour and ill-natured People, 8 
they would be contented to be miſerable by themſelves, and leave the reſt of | 
Mankind in the quiet Poſſeſſion of fo agreeable a Deluſion as that of a Gop and | 

future State, I can ſee but one Thing they can urge for themſelves, which is, = 
That tho' a right Notion of Religion would be really beneficial to Mankind, yet 
Superſtition is more deſtructive of the publick as well as private Quiet of every 
Man than Atheiſm itſelf: And for the Truth of this, they refer you to Plutarch | 
in his Treatiſe, e Jodauuoias, and to the viſible Effects of it, wherever it | 
has prevailed. They add further, That the Hiſtories of every Age have con- | 
viaced them, that Mankind is a Creature that is more apt to be influenced by a 8 
ſuperſtirious, than by a religious Fear. And therefore, the Odds in human Na- 14 
cure being on the Side of Superſtition that 'tis not ſafe truſting it with any Re- | 
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ligion. The Anſwer to this is very eaſy, Thar if the Fears of Superſtition, are 
the only Reaſon of his rejecting religious Principles, then inſtead of ſetting him- 
ſelf againſt all Religion, let him endeavour to ſet the World right in their No- 
tions of Religion, and we will heartily joyn with him in ſo laudable an Under- 
taking. And, as I hope the Danger of Mens falling into Superſtition may be | 
much lefſen'd by our joynt Endeavours; ſo I am ſure, the above-mentioned Ad- 1 
vantages of true Religion will ſufficiently juſtify us in the Attempt. . 
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tr THE S. V. 21. 
Prove all Things : hold faff that which is god. 


T H E Reaſonableneſs of Obſerving this Rule of our Apoſtle, is grounded 


upon this undoubted Matter of Fact, That there has been always 2 
Mixture of Truth and Falſehood in the World: That there have always 


een Perſons who have endeavour'd to ptopagate falſe, as well as true Doctrines, 


and therefore no Safety in holding faſt any Opinions, before we have carefully 


rov'd and examin'd them. „„ 
Ix our Apoſtle might have a particular View to the trying of Revelations or 
divine Inſpirations; yet this Advice of his will equally extend to every Subject 
that is propoſed to our Conſideration; and if we are guided by it, we ſhall 
never give our Aſſent to any Propoſition, till we have fully and fairly examin'd 
it; For if, as in the preſent Caſe, which the Apoſtle ſeems particularly to refer 
to, we ſuppoſe a Man led into Error by ſome mere Pretender to Inſpiration, if 


it would nor, I ſay, be a good Excuſe before G o p, that he believed ſuch a Per- 


fon inſpired, and practiſed amiſs in the Virtue of ſuch a Belief, becauſe he ouglt 
to have examin'd his Credentials, and proved his Spirit, whether it was of Goo, 
or not ; neither would it be a good Juſtification of a Man, if he ſhould plead, 


That he acted ſuitably to his own Opinions; unleſs twas alſo true, that he had 


carefully examined them before he eſpouſed them ; becauſe every Man will be as 
much concerned to avoid Miſtakes concerning the Truths of Natural, as well as 
thoſe of Revealed Religion. And he that afjents to either upon any other Mo- 
tive than that of Evidence, altho' he ſhould embrace the Truth, as this is 
purely accidental, may be anſwerable to Gop for not making a due Uſe of his 
Faculties: For St. Paul's Rule is, To prove all Things : and then to bold faſt that 


which 15 good. 


W who are guided by St. Paul and the reſt of the inſpired Teachers, do 
require, and preſs upon all Perſons a thorough Examination of the Arguments on 
which Religion is built: We deſire nothing more than a fair Trial, and are will- 
ing to abide by the Succeſs of it. And therefore the Author of the Diſcourſe of 
Free-Thinking, is a Slanderer of his Brethren, when he would inſinuate, as it 
the Religious Man was averlſe to a free and impartial Examination of Religious 
Truths. We deſire Men would examine with the utmoſt Strictneſs; we only 
deſire them to lay aſide all Partiality, and every Prejudice; we are only againſt 
Licentiouſneſs in Thinking, as we are perſuaded, That a Man may as well 
abuſe his Freedom in Thinking, as he may his Liberty in Acting ; as I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſhew in Conſidering another Evaſion the Athei/? has to avoid the 
Apprehenſions of a future State, viz. That a Man cannot deſerve Blame ot 
Puniſhment, ſo long as he acts conſiſtently with his own Opinion, or:that him- 
ſelf cannot deſerve Blame or Puniſhment for not Honouring G o p, becauſe he 
does not believe there is one. . ; 

For if this Excuſe be a good one, one of theſe two Things muſt be true, c- 
ther , That a Man cannot deſerve Blame for acting accordingly to his Opi- 


nions, how groundleſs ſoever they be. Or, 24ly, Becauſe he had made a duc 
Examination 
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ect to a Supreme BEING. | 
1 confeſs, aer ſee much in the Argument uſed by ſome great 
Men againſt incurring this Blame and Puniſhment, vig. they adviſe the Atheiſt, 
That he ſhould ſtrive to have F aith and believe to the utmoſt; becauſe, if after 
all there be nothing in the Matter, there will be no Harm in being thus de- 
ceived; but if there be any thing, it will be fatal for him not to have believed 
to the full: And my Reaſon is chis: Becauſe the Perſon we adviſe to believe, 
is ſuppoſed at beſt to be doubtful, whether there is a Gop and Providence; 


And how then can the Man believe them, who at the ſame time is not per- 


ſuaded of their Truth; but rather believes there is no ſuch Thing? For if a 
Man ſhould affect to believe, what he does not believe, there is little Reaſon 
for thinking that ſuch a Procedure would be agreeable to G op; becauſe this 
would be acting againſt the Light of his own Mind, which no one that believes 
a Gop, will ſuppoſe to be a probable Way of recommending any one to his 
avour. 
. SHOULD rather adviſe the Atheiſt to examine carefully, What were the 
real Motives that prevailed upon him to quit the Religion he had been educated 
in, and to take up with Infidelicy ? Whether a ſincere Love of the Truth, or 
rather ſome ſecret Paſſion had influenced him? If he would deal fairly with 
himſelf in this Self-examination, I am perſuaded he would find, that the Altet- 
ation of his Opinion is not ſo much owing to any rational Conviction of his 
Mind, as to ſome vicious Inclinations, which had made Arguments appear 
weighty to him, which would paſs with other People for mean and trifling ; 


as I ſhall afterwards ſhew when I come to conſider the Arguments by which he 


pretends to ſupport his Material Scheme. | 

| In the mean time I am to ſhew, That there are many Motives beſides ra- 
tional Evidence, which have determin'd Men to the Opinions that they eſpouſe, 
and conſequently, that this Evaſion of the Atheiſt, viz. That a Man cannot de- 
ſerve Blame or Puniſhment for acting agreeably to his Opinions, cannot be re- 
lied upon by any prudent or conſiderate Man. And then the Atheiſt can never 


ſecure himſelf againſt the Apprehenſions of future Puniſhment upon this Foot 
of Reaſoning. 


WHEN Iam ſhewing, that a Man may be anſwerable for his Opinions, and 
for what he does in Virtue of them; I would not be thought to aſſert, That 


cis in any Man's Power to believe what he has a mind to believe; for his Be- 
lief and his Opinion muſt depend upon the Evidence, ſuch as it appears to the 
Man: and yet thus much is certain, That a Man may deſerve Blame for his 


Opinions, if he has not duly qualified himſelf for Evidence when 'tis offered to 
him. As, TAG by. 


it, Ir when he is enquiring after Truth, he ſuffers himſelf to be byaſs· d by 


any predominant Paſſion or Appetite; for theſe are known to make Men deaf 


to the plaineſt Evidence of Reaſon. Or, | | . 

_ 2dly, Ir thro Lazineſs he declines a full or thorough Examination of any 
Queſtion in which he is much concerned. That theſe may be, and often are, 
the true Cauſes of many Perſons Infidelity, will appear probable, by conſider- 
ing ſome of the Motives which too often govern Men, with Regard to the 


Petſuaſions or Opinions that are held by them: The Prejudices which I ſhall 
at preſent conſider, as having a great Influence upon us, 
Men into an Inclination for the Principles of Infidelity, are theſe: 
1. AN Affectation of Singularity ; which is wont to take much with ſuch 
er as deſire to be diſtinguiſhed by being thought to ſee farther than their 
eighbours. 0744 | 


2. AN Averſion to the Errors that have crept into true Religion, has inſenſi- 
bly led many Perſons into a total Disbelief of all Religion. 


1 3. A Dr- 


Examination and Trial of this Queſtion, and could find no Evidence for a Gurdon. 


2 | S ERM. 
9 to the firſt of theſe: Let us ſee what Grounds the Atbeiſt can have to II. 


hope for Impunity, merely becauſe he acts according to his Opinion, when he Wy 


and which may lead 
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3. ADEs1Rs of being independent, and uncontroulable by any one: When 
this meets with Perſons of an imperious Temper, tis a ftr ong Temptation to 
Infidelity. | 
WHENEVER any of theſe prevail, they muſt be allowed to be falſe Ground 
of Perſuaſion, and for which a Man will be juſtly accountable, if there be a Su. 


preme BEING to whom an Account is to be given for the Uſe, or Abuſe of our 


underſtanding Faculties. 


I,. AN Aﬀectation of Singularity is wont to have a powerful Influence upon 
a Man's Opinions, eſpecially when it meets with a proud Temper. | 
A Man muſt have paſs'd his Life without much Reflection upon human 


Nature, that has not obſerved, That Men are more commonly influenced, a; 


to the Opinions they hold, by ſome predominant Paſſion, than by any Convic. 
tion from the Principles of Reaſon. The ſtriking out into a different Way of 
Thinking from the reſt of Mankind, flatters the Vanity of a proud Man with 
this pleaſing Imagination, That he ſhall be thought to ſee farther than any Body 
elſe. For he that contradicts any received Notions, expects the World ſhould 
believe, that he does ſo, becauſe he reaſons with greater Freedom and Impar- 
tiality than other People; and the. more generally received the Opinions are 
which he oppoſes, the greater Credit he hopes to gain by it; and therefore, Re- 
ligion having been the general Perſuaſion of Mankind, is for that Reaſon the 
fitteſt Mark for the proud Man to point his Arguments againſt : for the Fewer 


he has on his Side, the more he hopes to ſhine, as he knows a Man is apt to 


be loſt in a Croud, and that if he would be taken Notice of, he muſt Rand 
ſingle, or have but Few 1n his Company. | 

T nx Author of the Diſcourſe about Free-thinking, has acknowledged this ſe. 
cret Temptation to Infidelity, when he would put it off as the common Opi- 
nion of Mankind, that the Atbheiſt has more Senſe than other People. For, 
ſays he, / any good Chriſtian happens to Reaſon better than ordinary, they (mean- 


ing the Chriſtians) charge him with Atheiſm. He takes this fly Way of com- 


mending the Atheiſts for good Reaſoners in ſuggeſting that thoſe very Perſons 


who believed a God and future State, could not forbear owning Atheiſm to be 
the Effect of good Reaſoning, and the Atheiſts better Reaſoners than other People. 
How weak and groundleſs ſoever this Notion may be of Mens being better Rea- 


ſoners in proportion as they believed leſs of a Gop and Providence; yet thus 


much may be obſerved from it to my preſent Purpoſe, That ſome Perſons may 
have been, and ſtill are tempted to appear on the Side of Infidelity, from the vain 
Hopes of being thought more diſcerning and ſagacious than the reſt of the World. 

Mods IE UR Bayle, whoſe Writings will ſree him from any Suſpicion of 


being over partial in the Cauſe of Religion, does honeſtly acknowledge, That 


the Infidelity of many People is owing more to ſome Degree of Vanity, and a 
Deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, than to any Force of Evidence: and nothing 
can be truer than what he has ſaid upon this Occaſion in his Hiſforical Dictionat), 
It is plain enough, /ays he, that thoſe who make a Shew in Company of oppo- 
« ſing the moſt common Truths of Religion, ſpeak what they do not really 


think; their Vanity has a greater Share in their Debates than any Conviction | 
of their own Minds; they pleaſe themſelves with the Thoughts that che Bold- 


« neſs and Singularity of the Opinions which they defend, will gain them the 
“ Reputation of great Genius's, and of Men of a ſuperior Way of Thinking to 
<« thereſt of Mortals. Thus they are tempted againſt their Conſciences to {et 
« forth the Difficulties which the Doctrines of Providence and thoſe of the 
% Goſpel are ſubje& to; ſo that by Degrees they get a Habit of ſpeaking im- 


* piouſly: And if their Vanity be attended with the Love of Senſuality, they 


« go on faſter in their Impiety.” Thus far Mr. Bayle ſpeaks in relation to an 
ingenious French Libertine, and to all of that Sort in the Title Des Barreaux. 
The Atbeiſt has perhaps heard too, That the Epicurean Atheiſt was wont do lin 
pute the Belief of a Go p to Mens Ignorance of the Powers of Matter 4 
Motion; and therefore hopes by the Denial of Him, to acquire a great Reputa- 
tion for Knowledge, 1242 PL MAG BY. 292 OOTF N 1 
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AnoTHER common Fountain from whence Infidelity is wont to ariſe, is, (C. 
An Averſion to Superſtition. Some Men do no ſooner diſcover the Errors that S EN M. 
crept into true Religion, than they conceive ſuch an Averſion to theſe Er- II. 
8 oF that they begin to ſuſpect all the reſt to be a Miſtake, and from bein UV 
Ene to Superſtition, become Enemies to all Religion in general. This 1 
take to be the moſt uſual Way by which Men arrive at a State of Infidelity; 
but this is an unjuſtifiable Proceeding in any one that pretends to be a Lover of 
Truth; becauſe it ſuppoſes that where there are Errors, there can be no Truth. 
There are Errors in all Communities of Men profeſſing Religion, therefore there 
can be no Truth at all in Religion itſelf; Men have made great Miſtakes in 
the Pictures they have drawn for the DEI v, therefore there can be no De1TyY 
at all; becauſe they are ſure there cannot be a Gop with human Weakneſſes, 
chere fore there cannot be one with divine Perfections: They might with as 
much Juſtice argue, That becauſe there is a Wrong, there can be no ſuch Thing 
Right, 2 | 

Y 127 they are not only unjuſtifiable, when they have no better Reaſon for 
leaving us, but alſo (which I believe will concern the Atbeiſt more, becauſe ir 
reflects upon his Underſtanding ) they ſhew great Weakneſs when they are byaſo d 
to Infidelity by their Averſion to Superſtition, as this ſhews a great Defect in 
Point of Judgment. For when Men flee from one Extream to the other, when 
they take Refuge in Atbeiſin out of an Hatred to Superſtition, the Reaſon muſt 
be becauſe they know not how to diſtinguiſh what is true from what is falſe. 
They find they have not Skill enough to take off the Diſguiſe from Religion, 
to ſeparate the Appearance from the Reality ; and therefore finding they muſt 
take all or none; the Hatred they have conceived againſt the Errors they have 
already detected, prompts them to quit Relig ion entirely, as the only Way for 
ſuch poor Reaſoners to be ſecure againſt Errors in Religious Matters. This is 
the true Reaſon and Foundation of that Obſervation ſo often made, That where 
there is moſt Superſtition, as in Italy, Atheiſts are moſt frequent; becauſe the 
Generality of People are apt to conceive ſo ſtrong a Prejudice againſt any 
Cauſe, how juſt ſoever, when they diſcover any Fraud uſed in the Support of it, 
that they immediately conclude the whole to be a Cheat. Their Averſion for 
the Fraud, makes them overlook all the Arguments that can be given them for 
the Support of the Truth; as if it was an Impoſſibility in the Nature of the 
Thing, for evil Men to defend the Truth by a Falſhood. But this has ſo often 
happened in the World, that no Man can be accounted a fair Examiner that re- 
jects Religion merely upon this Account, Th 

3dly, A Des1RE of being uncontroul'd and unaccountable as to their 
Thoughts and Behaviour, tempts ſome Perſons to the Denial of Go p's Exiſt- 
ence. Men of haughty and imperious Tempers would be Monarchs to them- 
ſelves, they care not to believe themſelves obliged to any Body, and therefore 
are fond of the Material Scheme, as it ſets them at full Liberty from all Obli- 
gations; for no one can think himſelf obliged to any Being merely for doing 
tor him what it can't help doing. Atoms by luckily jumbling together for my 
Good, or the neceſſary and unalterable Laws of Matter in Motion producing 
all that we ſee, tho' I received never ſo much Benefit from them, could la 
me under no Obligation of Gratitude to them ; I ſhould ſtill be under the fulleſt 
Liberty of Thinking and Acting as I liked beſt ; (if any ſuch thing as Liberty 
were conſiſtent with either of thoſe Schemes: ) But if a Man ſhould acknow- 
edge an Intelligent BEING for his Creator and the Author of all the Comforts 
he meets with in Life, he cannot forbear thinking ſometimes that ſome ſuch 
Submiſſion may be due to Him, as may reſtrain his Fulneſs of Freedom in 
Thinking and Acting. | „„ 
Ax p this St. Evremont, who was never thought to be troubled with Be- 
lieving too much in Religious Matters, acknowledges might be a Temptation 
to Perſons of an imperious Temper; if he was truly the Author of a Treatiſe 
aſcribed to him *, where it is ſaid, That there are others who in an extrava- 

* Vid. Curious Miſcellanies. | 
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The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


Curdon. gant Preſumption of their own Abillties, ſcorn to depend on their Max ER; 


OY 


S ERM. „ yainly imagining, that the Obedience that is paid to this Infinite M AJESy 


IT. 


* muſt neceſſarily take away the Freedom of their Thoughts or Opinions,” 


wwe have already ſeen by the Confeſſion of Lucretius *, that the Deſire of being 


in a State of Independence, and of having none to controul them, was a great 


Inducement to many Perſons to enter themſelves in the School of Epicurus; and 
we cannot doubt but the ſame Cauſe is ſtill working the ſame Effect in the Chil. 
dren of Diſobedience: Eſpecially as to thoſe who are Libertines in Action 48 
well as Thought, who deſire to gratify every irregular Appetite, and to extinguiſh 
the Clamours of .their Conſciences, 'tis their Intereſt to throw off the Belief of 
a Gop and turn Atheiſts: as long as they have any Reaſon left, they muſt for 
Peace and Quietneſs Sake endeavour to perſwade themſelves, that there is 10 
Superior Underſtanding to take notice of and animadvert upon them for a&in 
againſt the Senſe of their own Minds. Atheiſm is the only Refuge they have 10 
take to; for ſo long as Men will act againſt their own Underſtandings, they mug 
with that there were no Underſtanding Being to obſerve what they are doing: 
but theſe are the Fools, which the P/a/mf tells us have ſaid in their Heart, 
that there is no God. | NG: | 

THE Uſe that I would make of this, ſhould be to adviſe the Atheiſt, That 
ſince there are confeſſedly vicious Motives that have led Men into their Opini- 
ons, that he would examine, whether none of thoſe I have already mentioned 
had determin'd him to exchange the Religion he was brought up in for Athejjjn, 
For if he has left it without ſufficient Reaſon, his pleading that he acts accord- 
ing to his Opinion, will not excuſe him from Blame and Puniſhment. 

I Am eaſy to believe, that the Infidel will diſregard the Adviſe I have given 
him of examining what were the Motives that principally occafioned his Infi- 
delity, and may think, that his Miſtake, if it ſhould prove ſuch, can do him no 
Harm. I ſhall therefore chuſe to put him in mind of what Monſieur Bayl? 
ſays of ſuch as have been drawn into Infidelity thro' any vicious Motives, par- 
ticularly thoſe he. inſtances of Pride or Senſuality in his Hiſforical Dictionary, 
Title Des Barreaux : © That evil Cuſtom, ſays he, which ſome Perſons had 
e taken up in Converſation of oppoſing the great Truths of Religion, occaſion d 
either by Vanity, or a Deſire of being thought more knowing than others, 
or to juſtify themſelves in their Senſuality, may for ſome time filence the in- 


e ward Convictions of their Minds, and make them to have entirely forgot 


« what they had learnt in their Youth concerning a Gop, a Heaven 
« anda Hell: but they cannot wholly extinguiſh the Belief of them, it be- 


ing only like a Fire concealed under the Aſhes, which will quickly ſbew 


its Activity, eſpecially when there is any Proſpect of Danger; then, /ays be, 
« we find them Trembling, and more in Fear than any body elſe ; they be- 
te come then even ſuperſtitious: ” And he gives this Reaſon for it;“ That the 
* Remembrance of their having ſhewn more Contempt for Holy Things than 
« others, increaſes their Uneaſineſs“ If this Obſervation of Monſieur Bajle's 
be juſt and agreeable to Truth, the Advice I have given the Atheiſt of examin- 
ing the Motives that induced him to renounce Religion, may not be altogether 
amiſs. Becauſe whatever he may think while he is in Health, and out of Dan- 
ger, he cannot ſecure himſelf againſt the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, if he 
has wantonly taken up the Cauſe of Infidelity. . oo TS 

Bur ſome one may ſay, That this Way of arguing againſt Atherfts, is en- 
tring into the Hearts of Men, and charging them with what may be as cafily 
denied as affirmed ; that it is an unfair Procedure with them, becauſe tis taking 
for granted, that a Man muſt be influenced by ſome Prejudices whenever he 
embraces Atheiſm ; that this might be with equal Juſtice retorted upon the Be- 
liever, that he too is prejudiced, and willing againſt Evidence to believe a Gob, 


becauſe he wiſhes there was one, and thinks it would be better for him that 
there ſhould be one; and therefore that the Argument drawn from Prejudice: 

ſhould be omitted by both Sides, | 
* Sermon I, | | Tus 
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| Ta E Anſwer is, That Fought to ſhew, if J could, that other Motives be- Gurdbn! 

des Evidence, might influence men in their Opinions; that ſuch Motives were S x R W. 
vicious and puniſhable if there ſhould be a Gop: And this, in order to engage II. 5 
the Atheiſt to examine carefully upon what Motives he took up his Opinions: WWW 


If the Religious Man is under a ſtrong Prejudice to believe a Gop, and he ſhould 
be miſtaken, his Miſtake cannot be dangerous or hurtful to him. Tought alſo 
not to have omitted theſe Prejudices as probable Motives to Infidelity, becauſe 
many of thoſe who ſeem to diſown all Religion, have been (as we have already 

ſeen from the Confeſſion of unſuſpected Writers) influenced by ſome or other of 
them. | 


Ir there are any others who have from any thing like a ſerious Confideration 


wrought themſelves into a Belief, That this Frame of Things might have either 
caſually fallen into the Order we find it in, or neceſſarily have exiſted ſuch as it 
js from all Eternity, they are not concerned with what has been ſaid under the 
Head of Prejudices, and ſhall be diſtinctly conſidered by themſelves, when I 
come to conſider another Evaſion of the Atherffs, viz. That after the beſt En- 
quiry, he could find no Evidence for a Gop, and therefore could deferye neither 
Blame nor Puniſhment for being confiſtent with himſelf, in not 
ſpe& ro One whom he did not acknowledge for G op. 15568 
Havinc conſidered certain Prejudices which might be ſuppoſed to have 
determined many of thoſe who have efponſed the Cauſe of Athei/m, it cannot 
be amiſs to put them in mind, That their Anceſtors in Infidelity ſupported their 
Principles by Reafons which our Modern Atherfts muſt acknowledge to be falſe, 
and therefore were certainly to blame in concluding againft a G op upon ſuch 
Reaſonings, as a further and more careful Examination into Nature would have 
diſcovered to be falſe. This ſhould diſcourage the modern Atbeiſt from being 
over-confident in his Scheme, leſt further Diſcoveries in Knowledge ſhould 
make his Cauſe leſs defenſible, and himſelf culpable for determining haſtily a- 
gainſt a Gop, before a full and thorough Examination of the ſeveral Particulars 
on which he is wont to ground his Infidelity. Which brings me to conſider an- 
nother Defect in trying any Queſtion, v2z. 


_ 2dly. THAT we deſerve Blame, if thro' Lazineſs we decline a thorough Exa- 
mination before we take up our Opinions. 

I T cannot be doubted that there are in the world Half-Thinkers as well as 
Free-Thinkers ; ſuch as lead themſelves into Miſtakes, either becauſe they want 
Abilities or Inclination to make a cloſe Inquiry into Things. The great Lord 
Bacon places Atheiſm to the account of Short - Thinking, to a ſmattering in 
Philoſophy. I know our modern Unbelieyers would think themſelves greatly 
injured if we charged them with any Want of Ability, and ſo would their Pre- 
deceſſors; for we find Lucretius perpetyally Talking with ſuch an Air of Aſ- 
furance, as if he had actually wreſted a Thunderbolt out of Fupiter's Hands; 


and yet he appears to have been a careleſs Examiner into Nature, when he ac- 


counted for the Production of Animals from inſenſible Matter, by Worms ari- 
ting from corrupted Carcaſſes; which was the only Account he could give of 
Animal Productions, viz. of Life and Senſation * ; And yet our preſent Athe- 
% muſt acknowledge, That he pronounced in this Caſe as a poor Philoſopher, 
and before he had made a fair Examination : For I think Equivocal Generations 
are now generally given up. This therefore muſt paſs with- our Unbelievers 


for a Proof, That their Anceſtors were in this Reſpe& Short - Thinkers, and 
took up their Opinions upon inſufficient Motives. 


THERE is another Inſtance may be given, in which the Atheiſts have taken 
up their Opinions before their having made a due Examination; which is this: 


That nothing could act upon Matter but by Contact; from thence they infer- 
red, there could be no real Being but Matter, or, which would be the ſame 

thing, chat if there was any ching immaterial in Nature, 
to do with the Material World; becauſe Matter could be 
Way but by Contact, and then nothing but Matter could 


» 


; | act upon Matter; and 
Aippe videre licet vivos exiſtere vermes, ſtercore de tetro putrorem cum ſibi nacta eſt, &. 
1 


conſe- 


paying any Re- 


it could have nothing 
acted upon in no other 
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Curdon. conſequently, an Immaterial Being, which could not act in the Way of Contact 
SER M. could have no Efficiency or Action upon Matter: But a farther Examination 
II. into the Laws by which Nature is govern'd, has convinced the World, that 
V Bodies themſelves can act upon one another at the greateſt Diſtance from each 
other, and in another Way than that of Contact; and then it muſt be allowed 
that the Argument built upon it was form'd before a due Examination hag 

been made into the Nature of Things. | | 

AveRY Learned Man and a great Thinker in our Time, who had aſſerted 
That we might as well conceive that Gop might have added a Thinking 
“ Quality to Matter, as make a material Subſtance capable of Acting or bein 
« acted upon by an Immaterial one; becauſe there could be no relation of Con. 
« tact between ſuch heterogeneous Subſtances ; '”” was afterwards convinced 
that there was another Way than that of Contact by which Bodies might be 
acted upon; as may be ſeen in his Poſthumous Letters. 

TH x Uſe that I would make of this, is, That in a Matter of ſo great Concern 
as that of a Gop and Providence, the Unbeliever would ſuffer himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded to re-examine his Concluſions, and ſee whether he has not been deceived 
in any of his Premiſes. He ſees his Predeceſſors in Infidelity by a cloſer Inſpec- 
tion into Nature, ſtripp'd of ſome Part of that Armour in which they truſted 
moſt : And how can he be ſure, that farther Enquiries into Nature may not ſtill 
weaken his Cauſe? And if thro' Lazineſs he ſhould decline ſuch Enquiries, 
and his Opinions ſhould at laſt prove falſe, his Neglect will be Criminal, and 

- himſelf anſwerable for not taking due Information, before he took his Opinions 


for Better, for Ware. 
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3 E R MON II. 


2 T HES 8. v. 21. 
Prove all Things : hold faſt that which is good. 


v. 


1 pare ourſelves for a fair Examination of any Queſtion; that we muſt, pre- 
viouſly to our Inquiries, diveſt ourſelves of every Prejudice and Paſſion, 
ſuffer no Inclinations, nor any Deſires, but thoſe of finding the Truth, to in- 
fluence our Judgments : That we muſt be contented in Queſtions of great Mo- 
ment, to undergo the Fatigue of a full and careful Examination, and not thro' 
Lazineſs decline a thorough Search into the Arguments on both Sides, or draw 
our Concluſions before we have well conſidered our Premiſes. = 

I H Av E ſhewn that the Want of obſerving theſe Rules, doth often lead Men 
into Errors; and that the greateſt and worſt of all Errors, viz. Infidelity, would 
decreaſe in its Numbers, and loſe a great Part of its Proſelytes, whenever the 
World ſhall reſolve to take up their Opinions from no other Principle but a fin- 
cere Love of the Truth. That the Atheiſt ought to lay his Hand upon his Heart, 


and declare if he can, That nothing but a Love for the Truth had determin'd 
him to exchange Religion for Atheiſm; and that it concerns him to be fincere 


in ſuch a Declaration; becauſe every other Reaſon for making the Exchange, 
would render him a Criminal for the Abuſe of thoſe Faculties of his Mind 
which would have directed him better. . | 

I AM now to conſider the other Excuſe the Atheiſt is wont to make, That he 
has made the beſt Enquiry ho can, without being able to diſcover any Evidence 
for a Gop. | 

B uT before I conſider what thoſe have to ſay for themſelves, who pretend to 
have taken up Atheiſm after a ſerious Conſideration of Things, I muſt inſiſt 
upon this, as a Preliminary to the Debate, That the Atheiſt ought not to bring 
againſt us any ſuch Objections, whoſe whole Strength ariſes merely from our In- 
capacity of conceiving the Nature and Operations of Go p; and for this plain 


* Reaſon, Becauſe tis agreed betwixt us, that we are finite or limited Beings ; 


and muſt therefore have limited Underſtandings : But that the neceſſarily exiſt- 
ing BEING, whoever He is, muſt be an Infinite and Eternal One, filling all 
Time and all Place. For there is no denying that Something muſt have been 
from Eternity; becauſe if it were not ſo, Something muſt have ariſen abſolute- 


ly from Nothing, or exiſted without having any Cauſe or Reaſon of its Exiſt- 


ence : Which is plainly impoſſible. And yet tis certain, we ean form no No- 
tion of an eternal Duration already paſt ; an Argument therefore drawn from 
our Inability to conceive the Nature of a BEING that has actually exiſted from 
Eternity, or to comprehend its Manner of Operation, ought to have no Weight 


HAVE already in diſcourſing upon theſe Words ſhewn how we muſt pre- Curdon. 


SER M. 


HI. 


with 2s, nor be utg'd by the Atheiſt, becauſe his Material God would be equally | 


affected by it. If then he would juſtify himſelf, the only rational Inducements 


that can poſſibly be aſſign'd fot exchanging Religi hs 
or other bo ich. een ws gion for Atheiſm, muſt be one 
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Truth. | Fa 
As to the firſt of theſe Inducements, I will ſhew, That it can never juſtify 
him in rejecting Religion. 5 ; 

%, BECAUSE he can never prove that the particular Difficulties he com. 
plains of, do amount to an Impoſſibility or a Contradiction. | 

2dly, Bxcaust his Material Scheme which he takes up with for avoiding 
thoſe Difficulties, is attended with infinitely greater ones than thoſe which he 
finds fault with in our Notion of a Gop. 

AND then, asto the other Inducement, viz. That in general, there are fewer 
Difficulties in accounting for Things by a Material Principle; I will ſhew, that 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable Phenomena in Nature, cannot be accounted for by 
ſuch a Principle only. ME 

T x firſt Inducement for embracing Albeiſin, is not defenſible, becauſe the 
Atheiſt can never prove, That the particular Difficulties he complains of in our 
| Notion of a Gop, do amount to an Impoſſibility or a Contradiction. The chief 

Difficulties which the Atheiſt is wont to charge upon our Idea of a G op, are 
theſe: 3 

1/t, THAT we aſcribe Immateriality to Him. 

2dly, THAT we allow Him a Power of making Something out of Nothing: 
Both which are thought by him to be impoſſible, whenever they are ſuppoſed 
to be the Nature or the Operations of any Thing whatſoever. And 

zaly, Bc Aus we make Goodneſs a Part of his Character; which they think 
to be ſufficiently contradicted by the many Natural and Moral Evils that appear 
in his Workmanſhip. V | 

1/t, I AM to conſider the Difficulties which are raiſed againſt a Go p from 
his Immateriality. If the Atheiſt would prove an immaterial or incorporeal 
Subſtance to be impoſſible or a Contradiction; in order to prove it ſuch, he muſt 
undertake the Proof of this Propoſition, Whatever is immaterial, is Nothing.“ 
And therefore an immaterial Subſtance, a mere Non Entity. And he muſt prove 
this, one of theſe two Ways; either, That what we have no Idea of, can haze 
no Exiſtence in the Nature of Things ; that we have no Idea of an immaterial 
Subſtance, therefore there can be no ſuch Thing. Or elſe he muſt affirm, That 
the only ſubſtantial Thing in the World is Matter or Body ; and therefore an in- 
corporeal Subſtance would be the ſame thing as an incorporeal Body: Which 
muſt be a Contradiction in Terms. 5 OS Te 
Tur Anſwer we give to the firſt of theſe Objections, is, That we cannot 
allow them to ſpeak Truth, if they affirm, That we have no Conception of an 
immaterial Subſtance. 2diy, That if it were a Truth, it could not be a good 
Proof of the Impoſſibility of its Exiſtence. ; 

As to the firſt of theſe Objections, we are perſuaded, That we as certainly 
know ſome of the Properties of immaterial, as we do thoſe of material Sub- 
ſtance ; that Perception, Underſtanding, and a Power of beginning Motion, ase 
as certainly the Properties of an immaterial Subſtance, as Solidity, and à Ca- 
pacity of receiving and communicating Motion are Properties of Matter or Bo- 
dy. I know the Atbeiſt would make all theſe Properties of immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, to be only Qualities reſulting from Matter. Bur as I ſhall afterwards 


have Occaſion to ſhow, That this Suppoſition of the Ather/t is Groupdlek nt 
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Unphiloſophical, Iwill for the preſent take it for granted, what ſhall afterwards Gurdon. 
be proved, viz. That theſe are Properties of immaterial Subſtance; and as a 8 8 * 
Conſequence of that, that we are able to form ſome Notion of an Immaterial II. 
Subſtance *. And as for the Subſtance itſelf of an Immaterial Being, it would 
be in vain and to no Purpoſe to argue, that we knew nothing of it, or could 
form no Idea about it; becauſe the ſame Objection would equally affect Mate- 
rial or Corporeal Subſtance, of which we know as little as we do of the other. 
Bur ſuppoſing it never ſo certain, That we could form no Idea of an Imma- 
terial Being; this would not prove the Impoſſibility of its Exiſtence ; unleſs it 
was as certain, That the Faculties of a limited Nature, ſuch as ours confeſſedly 
s could reach to the utmoſt Extent of every Truth, and no Poſſibility of Be- 
ing could eſcape the Searches of our Underſtanding. Whereas all the Know- 
ledge we can pretend to have of the Exiſtence of Things without us, muſt be 
derived to us thro' ſome or other of the Senſes; for theſe are the only Carriers 
of all the Intelligence that the Mind receives concerning External Exiſtences. 
And then which Way will the Atheiſt take to convince any Body, that our Five 
Senſes, are all the poſſible Ways of receiving Information concerning the Nature 
and Operations of External Objects. If we ſhould conſult our Reaſon in this 
Matter, that would probably tell us, That this particular Number of Inform- 
ers was rather calculated for our preſent State (in which we find ourſelves beſet 
on all Sides with Corporeal Objects, ſome of which are 5 for us, and others 
would hurt us) than to give us an exact Inſight into the Nature of Things. Ard 
chat probably there may be many more Chanels of Knowledge than thoſe we are 
furniſhed with, and ſuch as would have given us farther Views into Things than 
we are capable of in our preſent Condition. And therefore we ſhould with juſt 
the ſame Reaſon and Juſtice pronounce againſt the Poſſibility of any Thing 
which is not the Object of one of our Five Senſes, as a Man that is horn blind 
might declare againſt the Poſſibility of Light or Colours, becauſe he has no 
Idea of them ; or as we all ſhould have done, had our whole Species come into 
the World with only Four of them, or without the Senſe of Seeing. 
IT is certain we can form no Idea of an Eternal Duration already paſt ; and 
yet the Atheiſt, as well as we, is forced to. acknowledge the Exiſtence of 
Something from all Eternity. And his Want of an Idea of Eternity, is not 
ſufficient, even in his own Opinion, to excuſe him from believing it true. Let 
but immaterial Subſtance have the ſame fair Play, and we are in no Pain from 
this Objection againſt a Gop. For the very ſame Reaſon which obliges 
the Atheiſt to admit Something Eternal, tho' he has no Idea of Eternity; will 
equally hold in the Caſe of Immaterial Subſtance, if there are, as I ſhall af- 
terwards prove certain Appearances in the World which cannot be account- 
ed for by the mere Mechanical Laws of Matter in Motion. For then he will 
have the ſame Motive for taking in ſome Being that is not a Material one, 
as he has for that of an Actual Eternity. For he takes Refuge in this, that 
he may avoid the Abſurdity of Acknowledging, that any Thing can come into 
Being abſolucely from Nothing, or without any Cauſe of its Being; and if 
he cannot make it very probable, that certain Powers I lately mentioned, may 
ariſe purely from Matter ; he muſt then either acknowledge thoſe Powers to 
have exiſted without any Cauſe or Reaſon of their Exiſtence, or elſe with us 
he muſt admit Immaterial Subſtance, 
Tux other Argument againſt Immaterial Subſtance, viz. That there is 
nothing ſubſtantial in the World but Matter; is a ſhameful begging. of the 
Queſtion in Diſpute, and taking for granted, what they know we conſtantly de- 
ny. For how would the Atbeiſt prove this? Why thus Spinoſa does it, he 
gives us a Definition of Subſtance, that © *Tis ſomething Independent of every 
Thing, and exiſting by a Neceſſity of Nature.” From thence he infers, Thar 
ſince there can be but One Self- exiſtent or Independent BREIxd, and Extenſion 
or Matter is confeſſed to be a ſubſtantial Being, therefore there can be no 
other Subſtance in the World beſides Matter; and conſequently, no ſuch Thing 


: Vide Serm. VI, VII, VIII, IX. T Vide Sermon VII, VIII, IX, X, 
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Gurdon. as Immaterial Subſtance. But all this Proof amounts to no more than if he 


SE R M. had only told us, there is Nothing bat Matter, therefore no Immaterial 


Being 
For he knows very well that we denied Matter to be the Self. exiſtent Beings 


and therefore that if his Definition of Subſtance was a good one, thar we 


ſhould deny it belonged to Matter, or in this Senſe of the Word, that Mat. 


ter itſelf could be a Subſtantial Being, or indeed any Thing except the One 
Self. exiſtent BEING: And then how will his Definition prove to us the . 
poſſibility of Immaterial Subſtance ? Thus far then we can go in Defence of 6 
Gop, That his Immateriality cannot be proved to be impoſſible, or 10 
imply a Contradiction. 8 

2dly, ANOTHER Difficulty the Atheiſt is wont to raiſe againſt our No. 
tion of a Go p, is, The Power that we aſcribe to Him of making Sore. 
thing from Nothing. Here the Atheiſt is wont to triumph, as if we had found 
out a Power that could not poſſibly have any other Exiſtence than in our oy, 
Imaginations : Here they perſuade themſelves, that they are ſupported by Au- 
thority as well as Reaſon. The Atbeiſt does ſeldom take Refuge in Authori. 


ty, but in this particular Caſe he condeſcends to part with his beloved Singula- 


rity, and is contented for once to be found in a Croud, and to take Shelter in 
Numbers. But he might as well have kept out of them for any Advantage 
they will be to his Cauſe, For he ſuppoſes the Meaning of this Axiom, Ny. 
thing can be made out of Nothing, to be deſigned by all thoſe who made uſe of 
it, not only againſt the Production and Annihilation of any Species of Things; 
but alſo that there can be no other Productions but what are from pre- exiſtent 
Matter; that every Thing muſt have a Material as well as an Efficient Cauſe 
of its Being. But here his Numbers forſake him, and he is reduced to thoſe 
of his own Sect. For altho' it was generally believed before the Appearance 
of Chriſtianity, That Matter was eternal and unmade, yet we are ſure that 
all thoſe, at leaſt, who acknowledged our Souls to be incorporeal, did not de- 
rive them from pre-exiſtent Matter: For thus Plato ſays *, That if the Soul 
« be ancienter than the Body, then muſt the Things of the Soul alſo be anci- 
<« enter than thoſe of the Body; and therefore Cogitation, and the ſeveral Spe- 
« cjes of it muſt be in the Order of Nature, not only before local Motion, but 
ce alſo before the Longitude, Latitude and Profundity of Bodies.” From whence 
tis evident, Plato could not poſſibly ſuppoſe the firſt Production of Souls to 
be derived from pre- exiſtent Matter: Which is directly contrary to the Ac- 
count which the Atheiſt gives of Things: For he muſt ſay, That the Things 
of the Soul, viz. Thought, Sc. are poſterior in the Order of Nature to the 
Formation of Things, being an Effect of Matter properly moved. And there- 
fore ſuppoſing the Antients to have been unanimous in Denying the Producti- 
on of any Subſtances &? gx d; yet ſince they did not derive all Beings from 
Matter, they will do the Atheiſt's Cauſe little Service; for if the Atbeiſt will not 
allow their Authority, when they ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome active Sub- 
ſtance not derivable from Matter; neither are we obliged to allow it, when 
they ſuppoſe the Eſſences of all Things to be eternal. 

Bur the Atbeiſt may ſay, that their Agreement in denying a Power of pro- 
ducing Subſtances, will be of great Service to him, becauſe a juſt Purſuit of 
chat Principle muſt neceſſarily end in the Denial of a Go p, as the advancing 
of two Independent Principles, is a ſetting up two Gods, which is the ſame 
Thing with pulling down one. 4. 
Ap therefore if they had ſeen the Impoſſibility of two Self. exiſtent Prin- 
ciples, they muſt have joyn'd with the Atbeiſt, in deriving all Things from 
that which every Body's Senſes aſſure them to be a ſubſtantial Being, viz. Bo- 
dy or Matter. pos 

To this we anſwer, That all the Sects of Philoſophy, excepting that of 
Epicurus, ſpeak ſo fully their Senſe as to the Neceſſity of ſome active Being 
diſtin& in its Original from Matter, in order to account for the Appearance* 


* Plato de Legib, Lib, X. pag. 896. 
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of Thi ngs, that we may with much better Reaſon conclude, chat if they had Gurdon. 


ſeen the Conſequence of their Doctrine, they would rather have allowed of a SER m: 


Creative, than have given up to the Atheift an Active Power diſtinct from 
"7 No Stoick is generally ſuppoſed to be the greateſt Materialiſt of all the 
gects, next to that of Epicurus, he will be the fitteſt Per ſon to be interrogated 
upon this Occaſion; and I think it cannot be difficult to ſhew, that if the 
Stick argued conſiſtently, he muſt have been more eaſily perſuaded to admit 
a Power of Creating Matter, than to part with his Active Power or Principle; 
for ſo long as he ſuppoſed Matter or bis Materia prima (which, according to 
him, was the Principle of all material Exiſtences) to be a lazy and inactive 
Being, it would be impoſſible for him to give any Account of this Frame of 
Things, without an active Power to work upon the Inertia of Matter, or rouze 
it out of its Stupidity *. 1 . 

AND therefore 'tis reaſonable to believe, that had he been reduced to this 
Dilemma, of either admitting a Power of Creation, or rejecting an Active 
Principle, that he would have choſen the former, rather than have owned 
himſelf to be of a Sect of Philoſophy that could give no Account concerning 
the Formation of Things. For it cannot be ſaid, that the Stoical Active Prin- 
ciple might be a very volatile Matter, and what he called Matter, the groſſer 


Part of it, to diſtinguiſh it from the former; becauſe there is no other Diffe- 


rence between the fineſt and the groſſeſt Matter, if Matter, as Matter, be inac- 
tive, than that the fi neſt requires a leſs Force to put it into Motion: and then 
this Active Principle, inſtead of giving Motion to every Thing, muſt be moved 
itſelf by Something; and therefore could not be a Principle of Action, or ac- 
count for the Formation of Things. 1 7 ĩ 0d 
Bur however that be, if we conſider the Reaſons by which he and the reſt 
of the Philoſopers were determined in rejecting the Creative Power, they will 
appear to be fo weak and inconcluſive, that their Authority in this particular 
Point ought to have little Weight with us; they either argued from Natural Gene- 
rations, or Artificial Productions. Becauſe we do not now ſee Nature produc- 
ing any Subſtances, but only different Modes of Being, therefore the Author | 
of Nature never could: Becauſe all Works of Art are only the Management 
of pre-exiſtent Matter, and fitting it for particular Uſes, therefore G 0D, as 
well as every other Artiſt, muſt have a Subject prepared to his Hands to work 
upon. But this Way of Reaſoning will never prove what ought to be prov- 
ed, vig. That it is impoſſible in the Nature of the Thing, that there ſhould 
be any ſuch Power. For this Power of making Something out of Nothing; 


or of creating a Subſtance, is no more than the bringing Something into Being, 


which before had no manner of Exiſtence ; but this is not to affirm, That a 
a ˖ f | * e . „„ 
Thing may be, and not to be at the ſame Time; which is a Contradiction, 
and therefore the Object of no Power whatſoever ; but only that Something, 
which once had no Being at all, may be brought into Being. If we, who 
work only upon pre-exiſtent Matter, cannot conceive how this ſhould be 
done; this can be no good Argument againſt the Poſſibility of its being done by 
an Infinite Power; fot there will always be ſomething in ſuch an Object as the 

Infinite BEING, that will more than fill our finite Capacities. | 
Ax p Spineſa himſelf confeſſes as much, when he tells us, + © That he 
gay _ WE Boo 1 FO . ; ; 
„ Cannot underſtand the Manner how many Things are brought about by 
0 3 © . 3 5 . * 

his Self. exiſtent BEING, ſuch as the Cohæſion of the Parts of Matter, 
— Dicunt, ut ſeis, Stoici noſtri duo eſſe in rerum Naturà, ex quibus omnia fiant, Cauſum & materiam : 
iterta Jacet iners, res ad omnia parata; ceſſatura, ſi nemo moveat. Cauſa autem, id eſt, Ratio materiam 
ormat, & quocunque vult verſat, ex illä varia opera producit. Seneca Epiſt. 65. 
k Þ Seriem rerum ſingularium mutabilium impoſlibile foret humanæ imbecillitati aſſequi, cum propter earum 
ONE numerum ſuperantem multitudinem, tum propter infinitas circumſtantias, in uni & efidem re, quarum 
_—_— poteſt eſſe cauſa ut res exiſtat aut non exiſtat. Tract. de Emend. Intellect. p. 388. 
2 r 82 naturæ egg & quomodo unaquæque pars cum ſuo toto conveniat, id 
ntecedent 13, qui F : 
us partes cognoſcere. p. 439. mea Epiſtola, quia ad hoc cognoſcendum requiretur totam naturam omneſque 
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Gurdon. © and the Connexion which particular Beings have with each other. And 
SERM. yet he is fully perſuaded, that there is a Chain and Connexion of particular 
III. „ Beings; that there is ſuch a Thing as the Cohæſion of the Parts of the Bo- 
Ws dy, and an Union of all the Parts with the whole.” And therefore in Pur- 
ſuance of the ſame Way of Reaſoning, Altho we cannot tell how Gop could 
make all Things out of Nothing, our Ignorance will never prove the Thin 
to be impoſſible, no more than Spinν⁰˙ s Ignorance of the Cauſe of Cohæſion 
in the Parts of Matter, will prove that there can be no ſuch Thing. 
T n Neceſſity of admitting a Creative Power, will appear till ſtronge- 
when we come ro ſhew the Abſurdities which the Materialiſt for Want of ſuch . 
Power is reduced to. But 
34ly, Ax oT HER Impoſlibility the Atheiſt is wont to charge upon our No. 
tion of a God, is on account of our aſcribing Goodneſs to Him, which 
they ſay, is plainly contradicted by the many Marks and Tokens of Natural 
and Moral Evil which appear in that Part of his Workmanſhip which we 
are beſt acquainted with. Before the Atheiſt can prove that theſe could not 
poſſibly proceed from a Good BEIN, it will be incumbent on him to ſhe, 
That 'tis inconſiſtent with the Nature of Goodneſs to make Beings with giffe. 
rent Degrees of Perfection. If he cannot do that, then certainly every De- 
gree of Imperfection makes an Abatement of the Happineſs of the Creature, 
and ſuch an Abatement conſtirutes what we call Natural or Phyſical Evil. 
Thus for Inſtance, *Tis an Imperfection in us Men that we want a perfect 
Knowledge of our own Frame and Conſtitution; ſuch a Knowledge, I mean, 
as would enable us to find out (antecedently to the tedious Way of Trial and 
Experience) what would be good for us, and what would be prejudicial or hurt- 
ful to us. To ſupply the Want of this Knowledge, G'oD has affixed the Idea 
of Pain to our Natures, which is deſigned to give us Warning of any Thing 
that might hurt us. Pain is acknowledged to be a real Evil, and yet if we 
were not 'adtnoniſhed by it to avoid ſuch Things as would be hurtful to us, 
what thro' Inadvertence and Ignorance of our own Frame, we ſhould never 
know when it was out of Order, nor endeavour to ſet it aright, till it was too 
late. If therefore it be not repugnant to the Idea of Goodneſs to create a Be- 
ing with ſuch a limited Knowledge, neither could it be inconſiſtent with the 
ſame Goodneſs to make him capable of recetving painful Ideas, when ſucha 
Conſtitution was fitted for the Uſe and Benefit of ſuch a Creature. | 
AND thus for Moral Evil, the Atheift can never ſhew 'its Exiſtence to be 
a Contradiction to the Idea of Goodneſs, till he can fully ſatisfy us, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as a Creatnre'ehdued with a Power over its own Actions; 
becauſe if that is poffible, which the Ar heiſt cannot diſprove, ſuch a Creature 
may moſt certainly make an ill Uſe of that Power, and involve itſelf in Moral 
BurT'T ſhall' decline faying any more upon this Head of Natural and Mo- 
ral Evil, becauſe this Subject has been already Handled by the Learned Perſon 
who lately Preached theſe Lectures; to whom the Reader is referred for farther 
datisfaction, | 2 5 
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to give us a regular Scheme of Atheiſm; and therefore I cannot act unfa 
in making him the Repreſentative of their Party, and in proving the N 
and Abſurdities of the Atheiſtick Scheme, by ſhewing the Faults of his: tho 
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SERMON IV. 


t-THES. . 2t. 
Prove all Things: hold faſt that which is good. 
H AVING in the preceeding Diſcourſe ſhewn that the Atheiſt can- Gyrdon, 


not prove a Contradiction upon our Notion of a Gop; and yet SER M. 
ſure if there was a real Contradiction in it, he might help others to IV. 


a Sight of ic as well as himſelf; I proceed to conſider the Difficulties at- TY WV 


tending his Scheme, by which he will appear to be a very partial Enquirer 
after Truth, as he might have ſeen much greater Difficulties in his Material 
Scheme, than thoſe which he makes Objections againſt the Religious one; 


that under the Colour of avoiding the three Difficulties of an Immaterial, 


Omnipotent, and Good Gp, he is forced to take Refuge in ſuch Expli- 


cations of Things as are evidently falſe and impoſſible; and is therefore in- 


excuſable in making thoſe Difficulties a Pretence for rejecting Religion. 
Six os is the only Perſon among the modern Ather/ts, that has A 
unfairly 


4 


ſhall not ſo entirely confine myſelf to the Examination of his Scheme, as not 
to thew occaſionally, that every other Scheme that leaves out the Religious 


Notion of a Gop, will be liable to great Abſurdities. And if we examine the 
Hypotheſis which Spina has ſubſtituted as a Remedy to the above-mentioned 


i:tiiculties, I am fully perſuaded his Remedy will appear to all indifferent Per- 
tons to be much worſe than the Diſeaſe he complains of. ; 3 
HE ſuppoſes with us, That ſomething muſt have exiſted from all Eter- 
* nity, without having any other Cauſe for its Exiſtence than the abſolute 
LNeceſſity of its own Nature:” Thus far we are agreed. He further ſuppoſes, 
That there is nothing in Nature, that is, no Subſtance or real Being, beſides 
this one Neceſſarily Exiſtent Being; and ſince the Exiſtence of Material Sub- 
ſtance is moſt evident, that this muſt. be the One Self- exiſtent BEIN G, and 
© all the variety of Beings in the World, nothing but different Modifications 
* of this One Material- Subſtance. He ſuppoſes this Subſtance to be Infinite 
* or Immenſe, and to have an infinite Number of Attributes, two of which 
he ſuppoſes to be Thought and Extenſion; he then affirms in Conſequence 
of this, That all Bodies are Modifications of this One Subſtance, conſidered 
as extended ; as all Souls or thinking Beings are the Modifications of his One 
Subſtance conſidered under the Notion of Thought. So that G ob, the Ne- 
ceſſarily Exiſtent BE ING, and endued with infinite Perfections, is the Cauſe 
of all Things that exiſt, tho' at the ſame time He himſelf differs not really 
from thoſe Things that exiſt; they being all of them Conſubſtantial with 
him, and not ſo much as perſonally differing from Him. He is at the 
lame time Agent and Patient, Cauſe and Effect, and eyery Thing He produ- 
„ s, only practiſing upon Himſelf; and generating a new Appearance of 
Himſelf.. A YA * . DO” 
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Gurdon. TRIsò is the extraordinary Scheme that Spina has thought fit to erect, in 
SERM. order to get himſelf clear of the Three above-mentioned Difficulties. From this 
V. Account of his Syſtem tis evident, that tho' Syineſa and we do differ as to the 
Subject of Self-exiſtent Nature; yet, as to certain Characters or Properties of it 
we are both agreed; ſuch as, : 
I., THE Unity or Simplicity of the Self-exiſtent BEIN OC. And 2dly, lis 
Immutability. For whatever Diverſity, whatever Changes there may ſeem to 
be in the Nature of Things, yet all this does ſeem to paſs with him for no. 
ching; ſo long as tis but one and the fame Numerical BEING appearing in 
different Drefles: As a Man ſuffers no real Change by aſſuming different Charac. 
ters, or by perſonating any State or Condition of Life different from his own: 
Which he thinks ſufficient to ſecure both the Unity and Immutability of his 
| Self-exiſtent BEING. Thus far then being agreed, we are to enquire, How 
far he has mended the Religious Scheme by rejecting Immater1al Subſtance ; and 
whether his Material Scheme can poſſibly anſwer the above-mentioned Charac- 
. 3 12 
Tux inſuperable Difficulties which thinking Men found in reconciling theſe 
Attributes with material Extenſion, inclin'd them to admit, altho' their Senſes 
could give them no Information concerning the Exiſtence of any ſuch BEIN c, 
that there might be in Nature ſome more perfect Manner of Exiſtence than the 
Martetial one; and this they called Immaterial Subſtance. Spinoſa himſelf was 
well aware of the Difficulties that would diſturb his Material Scheme, and there- 
fore found it neceſſary to give us a new Notion of Matter, and different from 
what the World had hitherto ſuſpected of it. Matter had always been thought 
capable of Diviſion into numberleſs Parts; each of which Parts might exiſt ſe- 
parately from the whole; and conſequently, if Matter was the Self-exiſtent 
Being, according to the common Notion the World had of it, there muſt have 
been as many Self-exiſtent Beings as there are Parts into which Matter is diviſi- 
ble. But Spinoſa was ſenſible that the BEING wich was Neceſſarily Exiſtent, 
could be but One; he therefore lays it down as the Foundation of his Under- 
taking, © That there is no more than One Material Subſtance in the World; 
« that what every Body before him had call'd diſtin& Subſtances, were to be no 
longer ſuch.” And tho' the ſeveral Parts of Matter are every Day ſeen to be 
ſeparated from each other without loſing their Exiſtence, as when the Parts of 
Wood are divided from each other into Smoke and Afhes ; and tho' the ſeparate 
mach like Individuals, and of the ſeveral Concretions of Matter look never ſo 


much like diſtin& Subſtances; yet they fhall all paſs with Spingſa for nothing 
more than different Modes of one and the fame Being. 
Bur if we know any thing at all, we know this to be falſe and impoſſible: 
if we have any diſtin& Ideas, and if ſuch diſtin& Ideas will at all prove a real 
Diſtin&ion or Difference in Things exifting without us, we are as certain as we 
can be of any Thing, that there muſt be more than one Material Subſtance ; 2s 
many as there are or can be of ſeparate, material Exiſtences, and thoſe as Many 
as the Diviſions which Matter is capable of receiving. And therefore Singe 
by ſubſticuting Matter in the Room of Immaterial Subſtance, has avoided 2 
Difficulty, and taken up with an Impoſſibility. For let there be never ſo much 
Difficulty in conceiving Immaterial Subſtance, yet when we find ourſelves redu- 
ced to this Dilemma, of either admitting it for true, or elſe acknowledg1ng 
Matter to be a Simple Being, the Choice which Side to take, cannot be long in 
making: For all that any one can ſay againſt Immaterial Subſtance, is only this; 
That his Senſes give him no Account of any ſuch Exiſtences; but as for Matte! 
or the Material World, he ſees nothing plainer than that this is a Compour 
Being, each of whoſe Parts may exiſt ſeparately ; and therefore can never be 
made conſiſtent with that Unity and Simplicity which are neceffary Conſeque!- 
ces of that Oneneſs of Subſtance which Spingſa aſcribes to the Neceſlarily Exiſt- 
ing BEIN OG. The only Subterfuge Spinoſa has, and a mere Subterfuge it 5, . 


this; That he takes it for granted, there is no ſuch Thing as a Vacuum; T 
5 therefore 


as the firſt place, This is taking for granted, and Building his whole Scheme 


— 
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therefore chat there can be no real Separation of one Part of Matter from ano- Gurdon: 


hat Sir 1/aac Newton, a much better Philoſopher than himſelf, has fince 
bie Time 3 World ſtrong Reaſons for believing to be falſe, viz. That 
there are no Spaces void of Matter. But ſuppoſing there is no ſuch Thing as 
a Vacuum; yet thoſe who maintain'd the Infinity of Matter, or that all Space 
was filled with Matter, did acknowledge, that the Parts of Matter were really 


diviſible and ſeparable from each other; and conſequently did not think void 


Spaces neceſſary in making a Separation of one particular Part of Matter from 


another, however neceſſary they might be to make a total Separation from all 


Matter in general: For who will not ſay, that two Perſons are as really ſeparated 
from one another, tho' the Space or Diſtance that ſeparates them ſhould be filled 
with other Perſons, as if it were taken up by any Thing elſe? and therefore 
one Part of Matter may be really divided from another, altho' the Space be- 
tween thoſe two Parts of Matter ſhould be filled up by other Matter. 

IN DEE D, Spinoſa himſelf ſeems to miſtruſt the Strength of this Argument, 
and therefore thinks it beſt to provide himſelf a Retreat in caſe he were beaten- 


out of it, by ſaying, That he does not know whether he attributes any thing to 
Gov, that is unworthy of him, if he ſhould grant that He was diviſible &. And 


all the Reaſon he gives why Diviſibility ſhould not be an Imperfection in Go p, 


is, © Becauſe if He is diviſible, He is divided by Himſelf, and not by any Ex- 


« ternal Cauſe.” But this Anſwer leaves the Difficulty in all its Strength: For 


let the Difficulty be cauſed by what it will, ſtill che Difficulty remains, how a 


partable and ſeparable Nature, can be a Simple or Uncompounded BEING. Till 
the Materialift can ſatisfy us in that Point, we muſt beg Leave to affirm, That 
he is no fair Examiner; that he could not be determined by the greater Evidence, 


| when he left Religion to free himſelf from the Belief of Immaterial Subſtance, 
becauſe at the ſame time he ſaw himſelf under a Neceſſity of ſwallowing an 


Article of Belief of much harder Digeſtion ; I mean, that Diviſibility is irre- 
concileable with Unity. „ 35 

2dly, ANOTHER remarkable Difficulty the Atheiſt brings upon himſelf, is 
To make a ſufficient Proviſion for the Immutability of his Self-exiſtent BEIN G, 


while he makes Matter to be the Subject of it. We are fully perſuaded that we 


know the Difference between a Being that always continues the ſame, and a Being 
that is perpetually changing the Manner of its Exiſtence; that a Being who is 
what it is by a Neceſlity of Nature, cannot be ſubject to Change or Corruption: 
we are alſo well aſſured that Material Beings are. ſo far from being without 
Variation or Shadow of Turning, that they are ſubject to all manner of Altera- 
tions, that they are ſucceſſively putting on new Modes of Being, acquiring ſome 
Forms that they had not before, and lofing others that they had. Sy 


How much ſoever our modern Atheiſt may think fit to laugh at the Epicu- 


reans, yet I think, in this Reſpect, they have taken better Care of their Gods 
than he has done. The Epicureans ſaw that their Material Gods could never be 


permanent Beings, if they were in the Way of their Atoms; that their Frame 


would be in continual Danger of being diſordered, if not deſtroyed by their 


_ continual Incurſions: and therefore they wiſely removed them out of their num- 


berleſs Worlds, where the Atoms were continually joſtling each other, and 


4 placed them in Security in their Intramundan Spaces: But our modern Atheiſt 
KH has taken no ſuch Care of his God, for he has left him in all the Hurry and 
4H Confuſion of Things, continually altering and changing his State and Condition, 


ſometimes for the better, ſometimes for the worſe ; he is the Subject of all 
the Generations, and all the Corruptions that are ſeen in the World. F or, 
as what others would call particular Beings or Subſtances, are with Spinoſa 
only Modes of the ſame One Subſtance GoDp; ſo it muſt be Go that is the 
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Curdon. Subject of all the Changes; and yet Cotta in Tully de Natura Deorum, ſpeaks 
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of it as an undoubted Axiom in Philoſophy, Si ortus eſt Deorum, interitus ;t ne- 
ceſſe eſt, p. 56. | : 

1 Js P.s ILITY has fo plain a Mark of Imperfection upon it, and is ſo in. 
conſiſtent with neceſſary Exiſtence, that it gives Sp:o/a no ſmall Trouble tg 
clear his Neceſſary Being from any ſuch Imputation; and the only Way he 
could think of, was this : That tho' the Manner of Being was always changing, 
yet the Subſtance or Subject of thoſe Changes always continued the ſame. But 
this Plea will never excuſe his Self-exiſtent Being from Variableneſs and Change, 
whenever we appeal to any of the Ancients who have made uſe of theſe Worgs: 
For they all maintained, as much as Jp:no/a, the Immutability of the Sub- 
ſtance of Body; they ſuppoſed that the Subſtance of Matter was never created 
or annihilated, but always continued the ſame ; and yet believed it a BEIN 
that was «AAviou)@» & genes, becauſe of its ſo often altering the Manner of 
its Exiſtence. | : 
Tux Proteus of the Ancients, tho' the Emblem of the greateſt Inconſtan- 
cy, would be as immutable a God, with all the different Forms he threw him. 
ſelf into, as Spingſa's Self-exiſtent Being. For 'twas always the ſelf-ſame Being, 
tho' ſometimes in one Shape, ſometimes in another. And therefore to deny 
the Mutability of any Being merely becauſe the Subſtance remains the ſemz, is 
to give a new Signification to the Word, and different from what was ever 
given before. For in every Mutable Being 'twas always underſtood, that the 
Subſtance remained what it was, only the Mode of its Exiſtence was altered; 
otherwiſe there would be no Difference between the Change and the Annihi- 
lation of a Being; and yet the Poets as well as Philoſophers, the fabulous Me- 
tamorphoſes of Ovid, as well as the real Changes and Corruptions, as explained 
by the Philoſophers, have always ſuppoſed a Difference between theſe two 
Ideas. And therefore Spinoſa's Argument will only prove the Immortality, 

not the Immutability of his Self-exiſtent Being. | 

'Tis plain from Plutareb, That he thought a Being might be immortal, and 
yet an im perfect and mutable Being: For thus he expreſſes himſelf in his 

Treatiſe againſt the Stoicꝶs, where he is ridiculing the Stoical Notion of Jupiter, 

into whom the Szo:c&s ſuppoſed all other Beings, Gods as well as Men, to be 

transformed at the Conflagration; © Chry/ippus, ſays he, and Cleantbes, 

« when they had filled the whole World with what they called Gods, 

« they took no Care of ſecuring any of them from Corruption but Jupiler 

« only, in whom all the reſt of the Gods were loſt,” And then he makes this 

Remark, © That his deſtroying of them, was no better a Proof of his own 

e Immutability than it was of theirs. For, ſays he, it is no more an Argu- 

© ment of Weakneſs and Mutability in the Gods, that they are changed and 
corrupted into Jupiter, than it is in Jupiter into whom they are changed“. 

BESsID Es, this Argument of the Spinolifts cannot be a good one, becauſe 
it would prove too much: for it would prove only that the Self exiſtent BE- 

ING was not a Mutable BEING, but alſo that there could be no ſuch Thing 
as a Mutable Being in the World. For if the Self. exiſtent BEING could bo 

an Immutable one amidſt all the Changes He went thro', only becauſe his 

Subſtance was not deſtroyed but remained the ſame; then what ſhould hinder 

Man from being an Immutable Being, altho' he ſhould change his Opinions la, 

clinations and Purpoſes every Day, or, if you will, every Hour of the Day: 

for amidſt all theſe Changes, he is ſtill the fame Perſon or perſonal Being. And 
therefore by the Reaſoning of the Spinalifts, he too would be a moſt ſtead) 

Being, tho' his Thoughts and Purpoſes were unſteady enough. 
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Reveal'd Religion no Excuſe for Infidelity. 


n E Difficulties, or rather Impoſſibilities, muſt affect every Scheme Gurdon. 
that the Atbeiſt can raiſe __— the Foot of a Material God. And now IS ERM. 


will leave it with every Thoughtful Perſon, whether the Atheiſt could be 
moved by any rational Conviction, when he took Refuge in the Material Hy- 
potheſis, to avoid the Difficulty of conceiving an Immater ial Exiſtence; and 
whether he has not acted the ſame fooliſh Part, which Cotta charged upon 
Epicurus in another Caſe *. Bur, PP 

2dly, 1 am now to conſider how he has mended the Matter by rejecting a 
Power of making Something from Nothing. As he allows no ſuch Power, 
he is under a Neceſſity of deriving all the Powers of Nature from the Sub- 
tance of Matter, as from an Emanative Cauſe, producing them by acting upon 
itſelf; and thus Thought, Senſe, and Life, as well as Material Extenſion, muſt 
all be drawn out of the Bowels of this ſimple Subſtance of Matter. 

As there are evidently Thinking, as well as Unthinking Beings in the 
World; the Difficulty is, how to derive both of them from one ſingle Prin- 
ciple. Syinoſa and we are agreed, That there is but One Principle of all Things: 
we account for it, by ſuppoſing an Omnipotent, Subſtanrial Intelligence to 
have given Being to Matter, not as an Emanative Cauſe, by producing it out 
of its own Subſtance; for we do not ſee how material Extenſion ſhould flow 
from the Subſtance of a Thoughtful Being, any more than how Thought 
ſhould ariſe from Matter; but that Go p gave a Being to Matter from No- 
thing, or when it had no manner of Exiſtence previouſly to the Exerciſe of 
this Power of his. 

Tur Atheist, that he may avoid aſcribing this Power of producing Sub- 
ftances, or of making ſomething from Nothing, which he thinks to be the 
Object of no Power whatever, is forced to have recourſe to Material Subſtance 
as the only Source from whence muſt ariſe both Thought and Extenſion, all 
the Variety of Corporeal Beings, all their Powers and Qualities, and alſo all the 
Powers of Mind, ſuch as thoſe of Perception and Intelligence. A hard Taſk 

this is for him to perform; and yet hard as it is, he muſt go thro' with it, 
if he will not with us admit a Power of Creation. 7 8 ' 

We agree to what the Author of the Characteriſtichs has ſaid concerning 
the Production of either of theſe Subſtances, (to wit, Extended and Think- 
ing) out of the other, when he ſays, +, © That the poor Dregs of ſorry Mat- 
ter, can no more be made out of the ſimple, pure Subſtance of immaterial 
„Thought, than the high Spirits of Thought or Reafon can be extracted from 
the groſs Subſtance of heavy Matter.” We joyn, I ſay, with him in this Rea- 
ſoning, and do therefore aſſert the Neceſſity of having Recourſe to a Crea- 
tive Power; for ſince neither Material Subſtance can flow from Immaterial, 
nor Immaterial Thinking Subſtance from Material in the Way of Emanation; 
there muſt either be two Independent Principles from whence we may draw 
out theſe two different Kinds of Being; or elſe one of them muſt neceſſaril 
be produced from Nothing. If the Atbeiſt will affirm, That Thought and 
Extenſion may ariſe from the ſame Subſtance; the Abſurdities he will be re- 
duced to, are theſe; he muſt ſay, That Senſe and Inſenſibility are the Attri- 
butes of the ſame Simple Subſtance of Go p; and yet he nor no Man alive 
can tell how ſuch incompatible Attributes could be identified, ſo as to con- 
ſtitute one Simple Subſtance; that is, how the ſame ſimple Subſtance could be 
both ſenſible and inſenfible, thoughtful and thougghtleſs. „ 

To avoid this Abſurdity, he muſt then ſay, That there is no real Difference 
between Thou ht and Extenſion: he muſt fall in with that abſurd Notion of 
Mr. Hobbs, « That all Matter, is furniſhed with actual Senſation and Thought; 

5 alcho only Matter Organized and in Life, can make Evidence of its Per- 
_ Ceptions.” And Spino/a ſeems to be under a Neceſſity of acknowledging this; 
becauſe he makes Thought and Extenſion to be Two Attributes of his One 


5 Sraviovern plagam recipiebat, ut leviorem repelleret, p. 58. de Nat. Deorum. Davie!s Edit. 
1 Vol. II. p. 296, 297. : 


Subſtance, 
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Gurdon. Subſtance, and ſays, That there is no real Difference between the Attri 


IV. 


c butes and the Subſtance.” For if there be no real Difference between the 


Attributes and the Subſtance, there can be none hetween the Attributes them. 


ſelves, to wit, between Thought and Extenſion, according to that known Rule 
That thoſe Things which agree in a third, muſt agree among themſelves. 
Tus we ſee Spinoſa in avoiding the Difficulty of conceiving Somethin 
made out of Nothing, reduced to the Neceflity of making no real Dillon: 
between Thought and material Extenfion, tho' every Body elſe ſees a manifeſt 
Difference between them. Whatever Difficulty then there may be in conceiy. 
ing it poſſible that Something ſhould be made from Nothing; yer I hope there 
is a great deal of Difference between our not concetving the Poſſibility of a Thins 
and the conceiving it impoſſible to be: That Thought and Extenſion ſhould be 
really the ſame Thing, we ſee, if we ſee any thing, to be impoſlible ; becauſe 
our Ideas of them, are evidently the Ideas of different Things *, and we muſt 
deſpair of ever knowing that one Thing is not another, if ſuch Marks of Dj. 


ſtinction in our Ideas will not prove a Difference in the Things themſelves. 


2dly, TurRE is another Abſurdity which Spinoſa is led into by rejecting the 
Creative Power, which is this: He muſt make his Self- exiſtent Being the Sub- 
ject of all the contradictory Inclinations and Paſſions which are met with in 
Mankind; for if there be no Creative Power, there will be no other Way in 
accounting for the Exiſtence of Things, but by deriving them from the Suk. 
ſtance of the Self. exiſtent BEING: But alſo ſuch Derivations can be nothing 
but fo many different Modes, as himſelf confeſſes, of the Divine Subſtance; 
and conſequently, the Souls of Men, all their Thoughts and Paſſions, will be 
only different Modes of the Divine BEING, And therefore it will be Goy, 
and not the Man (for he is only a Mode of the Divine BEING) that thinks, 
affirms or denies, loves or hates, ſo often as Man ſeems to do either. For it 
is an undiſputed Axiom in Philoſophy, That whenever we affirm of any Thing, 
Thar it is an Agent or a Patient, we mean that the Subſtance, and not the Ac- 


cidents, does or ſuffers this or that; as when we fay, Iron is hard, or Wax 


ſoft; we mean not to ſay, that the Accident of Hardneſs is hard, or of Softneſs 
is ſoft, for this would be ridiculous; but that the Subſtance or Effence which 
conſtitutes theſe Bodies is hard or ſoft: ſo when we ſay that a Man thinks of 


any Thing, affirms or denies, loves or hates any Thing: we do not mean, 


that the Thoughts themſelves (which are only Accidents or Modes of the Soul) 
but the Man himſelf or his Soul thinks, affirms or denies, loves or hates. From 
thence it muſt follow, that the Souls of Men, being according to Spinoſe's Scheme, 


Modifications of the Divine Subſtance, we muſt not (if we would ſpeak pro- 


perly) ſay; that the Man affirms or denies, loves or hates; but that Gop 


loves or hates, affirms or denies, as often as Men do ſo: And as one Man at 


the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpects, affirms what another denies, and loves 
what another hates. According to this Account of Things, Go p mult at 
the ſame Time, and in the ſame Reſpect affirm, and not affirm or deny, 
love, and not love or hate, which are palpable Contradictions; and if we know 


any thing at all, cannot poſſibly belong to any Being. Yet theſe, or as great 


Abſurdities will ſtick faſt to all the Deniers of Creative Power. ; 
Fox they mult either affirm, with Sprno/a, That all the ſeveral Beings in 


the World are only Modes of the Neceſſarlly-exiſtent BEIN G, which muſt 


end in the Abſurdity I have now mentioned, of making all the contradictory 


Volitions and Paſſions of Men to be the Affections of one and the ſame Being; 


Or if they affirm theſe Modes of Spinoſa to be real and ſubſtantial Beings; 
they muſt admit what is equally abſurd, an infinite Number of Neceſlarily- 
exiſtent Beings, as many as there are real Beings in the World: Or elſe they 
muſt with us, allow, how difficult ſoever it may be to conceive, that there mu 


be ſomewhere or other a Power of making Subſtances or real Beings, which 


. * Vide Serm. VIII. 8 N 
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js the ſame thing with what we call the Creative Power. For nothing can Gurdon. 
be plainer, than that all particular Beings (ſuppoſing them to be real or ſub- SE N M. 
ſtantial Beings) muſt exiſt by a Neceſſity of Nature, if there be no ſuch IV. 
Thing in the World as a Power of making real Exiſtences. : : WEN 
SPIN OSA was well aware of this Conſequence, and therefore as he was 
neither willing to admit a Power of Creation, nor a Plurality of Neceſſarily- | 
exiſtent Beings, he could ſee no other Way of extricating himſelf out of this ;, 
Difficulty, but by advancing this new Notion, © That what the World had | 
« before him called real Beings, was nothing more than different Modes of 
« Being.” And cho' Mr. Bayle ſeems to think the Chineſe Notion, which makes 
all particular Souls to be ſo many Self-exiſtent Beings, or Democritus and 
Ejzpicurus's infinite Number of Self-exiſtent Atoms, ro be a more rational | 
Account of Things, than that which makes all particular Beings to be only | 4 
Modes of Being; yet thus far I think ſufficiently clear, That the Atheiſt acts a 
moſt fooliſh Part when he takes Refuge in either of theſe, to excuſe himſelf 
from admitting a Power of Creation. | | 
Fok as to a Plurality of Self-exiſtent Beings, nothing can be more 
abſurd than to make all the Diverſity of Beings, with different Degrees of 
Power, to be all Neceſlarily-exiſtent. The Reaſon which induced the Chineſe 
to ſuppoſe a great Number of Self-exiſtent Souls with arfferent Powers, was, 
That they might the better account for their animating different and unequal 
Portions of Matter; and the Reaſon why the Epicureans ſuppoſed their Self- 
exiſtent Atoms to be of different Figures, was, That they might give a more 
robable Account of the diFerent Combinations of Material Beings. But if this 
Inequality of Souls, and the Different Figures of Atoms, was really neceffary in 
accounting for the Diverſity of Beings in the World, it will be neceſſary to 
look farther, and enquire for the Cauſe of this Difference in the Chineſe and 
Epicurean Principles: For if the Inequality in the ſeveral Portions of Matter, 
was a good Reaſon for ſuppoſing an Inequality in the Self-exiſtent Principles, 
what Reaſon can they give why we ſhould not as well look out for the Cauſe 
of the Inequality of their Principles, as well as they provide a Cauſe of the 
different and unequal Combinations of Bodies? They could, I ſay, have no 
more Reaſon for ſuppoſing the Difference of their Principles to have ariſen from 
the Neceſſity of their Natures, than that the different Combinations of Matter, 
ſhould have ariſen from ſuch a Neceflity ; which latter they do not ſuppoſe. 
And therefore, if they would argue conſiſtently with themſelves, they muſt _ 
acknowledge ſome external Cauſe of the Difference that is ſuppoſed to be in 
their Principles; and this Cauſe muſt be ſome One Simple BRING, not many 
Beings ; becauſe all Diverfity of Being does plainly ſuppoſe a Reaſon of its be- 
ing what it is, extrinſical to the Nature of the Being, to wit, that it muſt have 
ſome external Cauſe, that makes it to be what it is, or different from any 
Thing elſe. 9 1 
AND thus I have ſhewn that the Atheift does not act like a fair Exami- 
ner, when he rejects a Gop with a Power of Creation; becauſe he either 
takes up with a Number of Self-exiſtent Beings of unequal Forces, or elſe, 
with Spinoſa, he makes the Self-exiſtent BEING to be every Thing, in the 
ſtricteſt and propereſt Senſe of the Words ; which are ſuch Abſurdities, that 
we may without Breach of Charity, deny ſuch Perſons to be impartial Search- 
ers after Truth. cee | 
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1 TH ES. v. 21. 
Prove all Things : hold faſt that which is good. 


Gurdon. THA VE already ſhewn that the Atheiſt cannot be a fair Examiner, when 
SE 7 M, he quits Religion for the avoiding ſome Difficulties in the Religious Scheme. 
„ becauſe he muſt ſwallow much greater, if he will account for the Ap. 


pearances of Things, and abide by his Material one. As to two of the Diff 
culties which he is wont to complain of, viz. The Immateriality of Goy 
and his Power of Creation, or of making Something from Nothing, we have 
already ſeen, that if he will nor admit theſe, he muſt admit ſome Things that 
are much harder of Belief, and that therefore he cannot be juſtified by any 
fair and candid Reaſoner in rejecting Religion, for the Sake of theſe Diff. 
culties. 
I am now to conſider one other Difficulty, which he makes in Excuſe for 
not believing a Gop, which is, That it would oblige him to believe that 
1 Evil may be reconciled with the ſuppoſal of a Good BEING; and am to 
0 ſhew, That all the Ways he can poſſibly take to account for the real State 
{ak of Good and Evil upon the Foot of Atheiſm, are impoſſible to be true; and 
therefore that he is an unfair Examiner in rejecting Religion for the Sake of 
this Difficulty. I will begin with that Account Spingſa is able to give of this 
Phenomenon, conſiſtently with his Syſtem of the World, which is built upon 
a ſingle Principle, from whence he is to draw both Good and Evil. 
Ir there was in the World nothing but Natural and Moral Good, or no- 
thing but Natural and Moral Evil, there would be no Difficulty in deriving 
either of chem from one fingle Principle; but as there is an evident Mixture 
of both in the World, Spingſa judg'd it to be impoſſible that ſuch a Mixture 
mould ariſe from a good Principle, and therefore eres a new Syſtem with : 
Material God at the Head of it, that ſhould be neither Good nor Evil, but in 
its own Nature indifferent to both: Such a being then acting neceſſarily accord- 
ing to its Nature, which Nature is ſuppoſed be perfectly indifferent as to Good 
and Evil, an acting by an infinite Force or Power, muſt produce all the Poſſibili- 
tics of Being. For Spinoſa ſays * Ex Necefſitate Divine Nature infinite 
infinitis modis, hoc eſt, omnia que ſub intellectum infinitum cadere poſſunt, ſeq 
debent. And therefore ſince Errors and Crimes, Grief and Pain, are as real 
Modifications of Being, as Truth and Virtue, Pleaſure and Happineſs; con- 
ſequently one as well as the other muſt have a Place in the Univerſe. For 
this Principle being in its own Nature indifferent to either what we call 
Good or Evil, and producing all that is poſſible ro be produced, it muſt of 
courſe produce Evil as well as Good. b 3 
Wr will now ſce whether 'twas worth Spinoſa's while to quit Religion 
in order to get rid of that difficult Queſtion, If a Good Go p, Tov T4 xa. 
I would grant Spinoſa, that his infinite BEIN ſhould produce all the pol. 
fibilities of Being; but then I can never grant, that Contradictions are Pol 
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ſibilities of Being. And yet ſurely it looks as much like a Contradiction as can Gurdor. 
he, to draw out of the ſame Simple, Uncompounded Subſtance both Wiſdom S E R M. 


| and Folly, Virtue and Vice, Happineſs and Miſery ; and yer if this Account 
could be true, theſe muſt all flow from the Eſſence of the Self. exiſtent BEIN. 
Hou R has ſhewn much better Senſe, when he accounted for the Goods and 
Evils of this Life by placing two Tuns near the Throne of Tupiter, one filled 
with good Things, the other with Evils, and that Goods and Evils came from 
Heaven, as Jupiter poured out of either of them; if he poured out of both at 
the ſame Time, then there was upon Earth an Appearance of both Good and 
Evil, or a Mixture of both. He ſaw that if he had made both Happineſs and 
Miſery to be drawn out of the ſame Veſſel, that it would have had roo much of 
the Air of Incredible, even for a Poem; that it would have been as bad as if he 
ſhould have pretended to fetch both /alt Water and Freſh from the ſame Spring 
or Fountain, which was in St. Fames's Time a proverbial Saying by which they 
uſed to expreſs an Impoſlibility. Had Spineſa lived in thoſe Days, and broach- 
ed this Doctrine, his God might have been in Danger of becoming a prover- 
bial Expreſſion for any Thing that was thought impoſſible. For to ſuppoſe a 
Simple Being to be neither Good nor Bad, but a Mixture of both, is ſuppoſing 
what is altogether unintelligible. The Spingſiſt muſt allow a real Difference be- 
tween Phyſical Good and Phyſical Evil, Pleaſure and Pain, Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery : And yet if his Account of Things were true, theſe muſt be ſo like one 
another, and ſo much of the ſame Nature, as to come indifferently from the 
fame Uncompounded Subſtance. 11 
Bor this is not all, here is not only a Difficulty of giving Birth to both Good 
and Evil from ſuch a ſingle Principle, but alſo when that is done, of freeing 
ſuch a Principle from the Contradiction of being at the ſame Time happy and 
miſerable, in Joy and in Grief: as often as Men or any other Beings are in theſe 
Circumſtances, which is always the Caſe of ſome or other of them. Tully * 
ridicules a Notion of Pythagoras, which made the Souls of Men to be Parts of 
the Divine BRING; becauſe Go p muſt in ſuch Caſe be often miſerable; but 
this was not to be reconcil'd with his ſuppoſed Happineſs. Nam Pythagoras qui 
cenſuit Deum animum eſſe per Naturam rerum omnem intentum & commeantem, 
ex quo noftri animi carperentur, non vidit diſtractione humanorum animorum diſ- 
cerpi & dilacerari Deum: & cum miſeri eſſent animi, quod pleriſque contingeret, 
tum Dei partem eſſe miſeram. We ſee that it was then thought a good Argu- 
ment againſt Pythagorass Opinion, That if it were true, the DEI I y muſt be 
miſerable, which could not be, becauſe Go D was a Happy BEIN, and they 
little thought that twas poſſible to be both happy and miſerable at the ſame 
Time; and therefore Pyzhagoras's Notion was juſtly rejected, and fo muſt Spi- 
noſa's too for the ſame Reaſon ; for if Pythagoras made the Souls of Men to be 
Parts of the Divine BEING, Spinoſa makes them to be Modes of the ſame 
BeixG, or the ſame Nature of God, differing only in the Manner of its Exiſt- 
ence; and therefore the Divine BEIN G muſt be at leaſt equally affected in the 
one as in the other Caſe. SELL | TIE YE 
TAI Religious Man ſtands clear of any ſuch Abſurdities; as he ſuppoſes 
theſe particular Exiſtences which are the Subje&s of Evil, to be made not out 
of the Divine Subſtance, but from Nothing, and to be created with different 
Degrees of Perfe&ion, and conſequently, that the Evils they are obnoxious to, 
whether Phyſical or Moral, do not proceed from Him, but are, as I before ob- 
ſerved, merely the Effects of their imperfect Natures. And we do nor think 
that the Atheiſt can prove it inconſiſtent with Goodneſs to make limited or im- 
perfect Natures. Thus far we are ſure we can talk Senſe. Whereas Spinoſa 
rods, no Creatures nor limited Natures to take Refuge in, muſt neceſſarlly 
ppoſe all the Evils and Imperfections of the World to be the Attributes of his 


—_ BeinG: And therefore cannot avoid the Abſurdities I have now charged 


* Tull. De Natura-Deoram; | | * 
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Gurdon. TwHERE is alſo one other Abſurdity chargeable upon Spinoſa's Syſtem, viz. 
SERM: That all the fooliſh and wicked Thoughts of Men, as well as thoſe that ou 
V. good and rational, muſt be the Thoughts of his Self- exiſtent BEIN G; but fo 
long as we ſee a real Difference between good Senſe and Fooliſhneſs, Virtue and 
Vice, we can never fee how ſuch incompatible Properties can flow from the 
ſame Principle. For this would be to make a moſt Simple Being to be not on] 
a Compound Being, which is Contradiction enough; but alſo compounded of 
ſuch inconſiſtent Ingredients as could never be united together in the ſame Be. 
ing, but would battle each other till one of them had ſubdued and deſtroyed the 
other. | 
Bo r then, it may be ſaid, Why may not this be true, as well as what the 
Chriſtian Religion ſuppoſes to be true, v/z. That the ſame Perſon may be the 
Subject of both human and divine Attributes? For human Wiſdom, or the 
Wiſdom which human Nature, for Inſtance, is capable of, when compared 
with divine Wiſdom, is no better than Folly : And if this be true, then the 
Subject of both Natures muſt be at the ſame Time divinely and humanly wig. 
that is, wiſe, and not wiſe ; but this can no more be conceived than the other. 
and if theſe Things can be ſuppoſed by the Religious Man to exiſt in Goy, why 
not by the Spino/i/t in his Selfrexiſtent Being. Some Chriſtians to avoid this 
Difticulry of uniting Gop and Man in the Perſon of our SAviIouR, either ſup. 
poſed one of the Natures to be ſwallowed up, loſt or confounded in the other 
viz. the Man in God; or elſe, that after the Union there ſtill continued two 
diſtin& Subjects of the two different Natures; but there is no Need of either 
of theſe Solutions to clear the Union of Go p with Man from the Objections! 
have raiſed againſt Spins/a's Self. exiſtent Being. For when Gop took upon him 
human Nature, that human Nature was perfectly ſubmitted to the Divine, and 
conſtantly followed its Guidance, and the Actions of the Perſon were always 
the laſt Determinations, not of the Paſſions and Appetites of the Man, but of 
the Divine Legos. No contrary Volitions, no Conflict between Gop and Man, 
but the Word directed, and the Man followed. And tho' our Savious, as 2 
Man, is ſaid to have encreaſed in Wiſdom as well as Stature; yet it is enough | 
for my preſent Purpoſe, that there was no Claſhing between the Wiſdom of 
the Divine and Human Nature: If the Wiſdom of the latter was leſs extenſive, 
yet it was without any Mixture of Folly : Whereas I objected againſt Spmo/a's 
Syſtem, becauſe it introduced a Nature which was a perfect Scene of Conten- 
tion and Inconſiſtency, as it was evident from the many rational and fooliſh 
Thoughts of Men; which if we know what Contradictions are, muſt be ſuch, 
| whenever they are both made to be at the ſame Time the Thoughts of one and 
the ſame Being. And yet (as I have already ſhewn) his Self-exiſtent Being, fo 
long as he ſuppoſes him the only Subſtance or real BEIN in the World, and all 
other Beings only the ſame Being in different Shapes and Dreſſes, according to 
the Diverſity and Variety that we ſee in Nature, muſt be chargeable with all 
the fooliſh as well as rational Thoughts of Men k. AQ. 

Havix8G now ſhewn that Spinoſa's Hypotheſis is ſo far from giving a better 
Account of that Mixture of Good and Evil which appears in the World, than 
the Religious Scheme, that it will by no means introduce any ſuch Mixture into 
the World; and therefore that every Spingſiſt is Culpable when he rejects Re- 
ligion for the Difficulty of reconciling Good and Evil with a Good Gop: 

I come now to ſhew, That no other Atheiſtick Scheme ought to be taken 
up by any fair and impartial Examiner; becauſe every other Atheiſtick Scheme, 
different from that of Syhinoſa, will ſuppoſe more than One Neceſſarily-exiſtent 
Principle; but a Plurality of Self- exiſtent Beings cannot poſſibly be true. And 
therefore how well ſoever a Plurality of Principles would account for this par- 
ticular Difficulty, yet it ought not to be admitted for a Solution of it; becauſe 
every good Syſtem ought to be built upon clear and evident Principles of Rea- 
ſon, as well as to be qualified for ſolving Appearances of Things: But every 
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gcheme that ſuppoſes a Plurality of Independent, Neceſſarily- exiſtent Beings, Gurdon* 
s ſo far from being ſupported by clear, evident Principles of Reaſon, that tis > * M* 
directly repugnant to the cleareſt Ideas we have of the Order of Things. All: .-* 
che real Perfections that Men have ever had any Notion of, they have been wont 
to vive to the Self-exiſtent BEIxG; they were ſure that Something mult be 
boundleſs in its Exiſtence, both with regard to Time and Place; and as the Ex- 

tence of that Something was excluded from no Place nor Time, that its Ope- 

ration could not be hindered any where nor any when. As theſe Powers and 

Privileges, I ſay, were always thought to have a real Exiſtence in Nature, they 

were as conſtantly atcribed to the Self-exiſtent BxriNG ; for the Excellency of 

ſuch a Nature muſt be, according to our Conceptions, if any Thing be ſo, en- 

titled to all poſſible Perfections; but then it muſt be very hard to conceive two 

ſach Beings with all theſe Powers and Privileges ; as for Inſtance, We ſhall be 

hard put to it to find Room for more than One of ſuch a Kind of Beings, as 

would by Itſelf fill up and exiſt in every Part of the infinite Space, as it muſt 

of Neceſſity, fince 'tis ſuppoſed to be Infinite or Immenſe. | 

'T11.1 the Atheiſt can tell us how to provide a Reception for a ſecond Infi- 
nite, when all is already taken up by the other ; we muſt beg Leave to affirm, 
that he has a much greater Difficulty upon his Hands, than the Religious Man 
has, when he is called upon to account for Good and Evil upon the Foot of a 
Good Gop. For as the Atheiff's Self-exiſtent Beings, are ſuppoſed to be Mate- 
rial, they cannot be both in the ſame Place ; and therefore a Second cannot be 
at all, becauſe the Firſt is ſuppoſed to be Infinite, and to have already filled all 
the infinite Space. ; 5 4 + TOS 

Bor farther, The Idea of Power ſticks cloſe to our Idea of the Self-exiſt- 

ent BIN G, and yet our Ideas will not allow of halfing or dividing the Power 
between Two; becauſe this would be to admit Two Powers that could controul 
one another, and diſturb each other in their Operations; which furniſhes out 

a very faint Idea of Power, too much limited and reſtrained to be given to a 
Neceſſarily- exiſtent and Infinite BEING. For in this Caſe, neither of the Self- 
exiſtent Beings would be able to produce any one Thing without the Interpoſi- 
tion of the other. And therefore every Being in the World would be the Effect 
of their oppoſing one another, and ſo receive not its Nature from either, but 

from both. er Mp . - 2 | 

As the Appearances. of Things are no where pure or unmix'd Good, nor 
pure or unmixt Evil, ſome Perſons have diſcovered a great Fondneſs for Two 
Contrary and Independent Principles, hoping that ſuch a Syſtem would perfect- 
ly well account for the Mixture of Good and Evil, as whatever ſhould be pro- 
duced from the Struggle and Conflict of two contrary Powers, muſt of Courſe 
partake of the Nature of both. But however fond they may be of this Way 
of ſolving the Difficulty, they may do well to conſider, whether the aſcribing to 
the Neceſſarily-exiſtent BEING ſuch a limited Power as evidently contradicts 
our cleareſt Ideas, be not a better Proof of the Falſhood of this Hypotbeſis, 
than any Arguments they can bring againſt the Being of a Gop from the Phe- 
n0mMenon of Good and Evil, the firſt we are ſure cannot be the Truth, for Rea- 
lons I have already given; the laſt may poflibly be true, altho' we cannot clear 

up every Difficulty that may offer itſelf to us, when we are endeavouring to re- 
concile Good and Evil with a Good Gop. Bur, A 
2dly, I WILL now ſhew, that ſuppoſing the Poſlibility of the Exiſtence of 
Two or more Contrary, Independent Principles, that yet they would not, any 
more than Sp:noſa's Syſtem, account for the Appearances of Good and Evil in 
the World. — | | — 

1 Have, as I before obſerved, avoided entring into a particular Detail of the 
Difficulties that are met with in reconciling Evil with a Good BEING, be- 
cauſe the Learned Dr. John Clarke has lately ex profeſſo examined them ; how- 
1 1 hope, even in this Way of Handling the Matter, to ſhew, That the 
Ol is an Unreaſonable Perſon, if he has left Religion for the Sake of this 

| eie As I have already ſhewn, That the Scheme of many Self. exiſtent 
Vol. III. NI Principles, 
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Gurdon. Principles, the Refuge of ſome Atbeiſts from this particular Difficulty, is in. 
SEA M. conſiſtent with our plaineſt Ideas: If I can alſo ſhew, That ſhould we giv 

V. him any of his Schemes on the Foot of Plurality, yet he would not be able t 
account for the Difficulties ; we ſhall /eave him without any Shew of an Excuſ- 


0 
0 


if he pretends to have Jeft ui, that he might ſtand clear of Difficulties. 


SUPPOSING then for once, the Peflibility of the Exiſtence of Two or 
more Independent Principles of contrary Natures; theſe Principles muſt either 
have an equal or unequal Force. If they were unequal Powers, then the ſupe. 
rior Power acting neceffarily and to the utmoſt Stretch of its Power, muſt, in 
an eternal Duration, have deſtroyed all the Effects of the weaker Power; Ang 
then if the ſuperior Force were Good, there could be now no ſuch Thing as 
Evil ; or if Evil, no ſuch Thing as Good ; neither of which will anſwer to the 
true Appearance of Things. The Atbeiſt cannot defend himſelf by the An- 
cients, who ſuppoſed unequal, contrary Powers to have always had an Exiſt. 
ence, without deſtroying one another: For altho' the ancient Theology of the 
Pagans, as we find by the Poets and other Mythologi/ts, conſiſted of many con- 


trary Principles endued with unequal Powers; tho' the good Beings, ſuch as 


Jupiter, &c. were ſuppoſed by them to be ſuperior in Power to their Vejoves: 
yet they might eaſily believe the eternal Co-exiſtence of ſuch unequal Powers, 
or that the leſſer were not deſtroyed by the Greater; becauſe they ſuppoſed 
Jupiter and the reſt of the Good Principles to be Free Agents that acted wit! 
Views and for Ends, and might therefore believe that the Good, tho' a ſuperior 
Principle, had permitted the Action of the inferior Evil Being, in a Way of 
Puniſhment to ſuch as had broken the Laws of thoſe Beings, who were the i'rin- 


ciples of Goodneſs, But as to the Atheiſtick Principles which act neceſſarily, or 
becauſe they can't help it; and conſequently, a& to the utmoſt of their Power, 


the eternal Subſiſtence of unequal contrary Forces muſt be impoſſible, for the 


Reaſon already given ; and therefore they cannot account for the State of Good 
and Evil in the World. But, | 


2dly, Ir we take two contrary Principles of equal Force to account for Good 


and Evil, then as they act neceſſarily, and therefore to the utmoſt of their 


Powers, their continual Oppoſition to each other muſt either produce nothing 
but Confuſion ; that is, the evil Principle muſt deſtroy as faſt as the Good 
Principle produces any Thing, becauſe the Evil Principle is ſuppoſed to have as 
much Power, and to be under as great a Neceſſity of ufing that Power as the 
Good One: Or elſe an equal Mixture of Good and Evil muſt run thro all 
Things, as the neceſſary Reſult of the Equality of their mutual Oppoſition. 
For there is no third Way of conceiving the Effect of the Agency of two neceſ- 


ſary, equal, and contrary Powers. But if neither of theſe be agreeable to the 


truth of Things, then the Atbeiſt is not to be juſtified in rejecting Religion to: 
the Difficulty of ſolving the Appearances of Good and Evil, becauſe every pre- 
tended Solution upon the Foot of Atbeiſin, will then appear to be falſe. 


1, THIN Appearance of Good and Evil cannot be accounted for by Two 


contrary, equal Principles; becauſe if they ated Neceſſarily, the Effect of their 
mutual Action would be nothing but Diſorder and Confuſion, as Two equal, 
contrary Powers muſt of Neceſſity deſtyoy the Operations of each other. Monſieur 
Bayle, as fond as he ſhews himſelf upon all Occaſions of the Hypothbeſis which 
pretends to account for Good and Evil by Two contrary Principles; was yet 
ſenſible, that Two ſuch contrary Natures, unleſs they acted with ſomething like 
Freedom, could never account for Good and Evil; and therefore when he l 
making an Apology for Zoroafter, he repreſents him as juſtifying his Two Prin- 
ciples in this Manner: That ic was with his Two Principles for ſome Time, 
<« as it was with Mr, Hobbs's Men in a State of Nature, and before the Eftabliſh- 
ment of Societies; that every Man was an Enemy to every other Man, and 
« did each other all the Miſchief they could; and thus, ſays he, it was * 
« the Two Principles at firſt, till they, as well as Mr. Hobbs's Men, weary o 
« ſuch a confuſed State of Things, in which one Principle was continually 


« overturning what the other was building up, came ar laſt to an Accommors 
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« tion, and joyned amicably together for the future, in the ſeveral Productions Curdon. 
« of Nature *.“ Mr. Bayle enters into ſo many Particulars in his Vindication of SER u. 


hi 
1505 Solution of the preſent Difficulty. But from hence we may obſerve, 


That Two contrary Principles, ſo long as they acted Neceſſarily and to the ut- 
moſt of their Power, could produce nothing bur a State of the utmoſt Confu- 
Gon and Diſorder ; becauſe this is ſuppoſed and allowed to have been the Stats 
of Things previouſly to the Agreement of the Two Principles: and then with- 
out ſuch Agreement, every Thing muſt have been ſtill in Confuſion, and dif- 
ferent from what we ſee at preſent ; and therefore were it poſſible that this 
Account of Things could be the Truth, yet it would do the Atheiſt no Service, 
unleſs he would allow the Exiſtence of Beings that act upon Choice, which he 
always ſteadily denies, and while he does fo, can have no Right to any Advan- 
tage from this Hypotheſis. „ 
Ir it be ſaid, That ſuch an Accommodation is conſiſtent with Neceſſity, and 
that a good Principle is neceſſarily determined to ſuch an Accommodation, as a 
Mixture of Good and Evil is better than no Good at all; the Anſwer is, That 
ſuch a Determination muſt be the Effect of Choice and of a Freedom of acting, 
and not of any abſolute Neceflity of the Nature of the Being ; becauſe the Ope- 
rations of a Being that acts from a Neceſſity of Nature, will always be as inva- 
riable as its Nature; and therefore if they both aded from a Neceflity of their 
Natures, the Effect of their acting mult be always the ſame, and no Room for 
Variation, which this Accommodation ſuppsſes. Tis true, the Atheiſt allows 
Men the fame Power of tranſacting with each other for their mutual Benefit, 
and yet denies them a Liberty of Action: but J am perſuaded they would not 
perſiſt in denying ſuch mutual Agreements between Men, to be an Argument of 
Choice and Freedom, if they could ſee any Poſſibility of reconciling Liberty 
with their Material Scheme. For they cannot but ſee a Difference between 
Moral and Phyſical Motives, between being moved to act by a Reaſon, and 
being forced into Action by an external Impulſe ; and that this Difference exiſts 
in the Nature of Things, and therefore they would never have made them to be 
the ſame, if they could have fetched them both from Matter, and yet ſuppoſed 
any Difference between them. Bur, 8 ; 7 
To proceed, If the Atbeiſt finding he can make no Advantage of this ima- 
ginary Accommodation between the Two Principles for a Solution of the pre- 
ſent Difficulty, ſhould rather take up with another, which the ſame Mr. Bayle 
propoſes in the Title Paulicians, viz. © That the Good Principle oppoſes with 
« all its Might and without ceaſing the Sin and Miſery of the Creature; but 
that the Evil Principle acting on its Side with all its Strength in Oppoſi- 
tion to it, there reſults from this continual Shock of the Two Principles, that 
* Mixture of Good and Evil which we ſee every where, as the Action and Re- 
action of two contrary Qualities produces a third Quality partaking of the 
Nature of both :” If, I fay, he has any Hopes from this Way of ſolving the 
Difficulty, we will ſhew, that this cannot be the true one, Becauſe ſuppoſing 
ſuch a Conflict berween Two contrary Principles, if they did not, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, turn all into Confuſion, then the Conſequence would be, that 
there muſt be an equal Mixture of Good and Evil running thro' all Things; 
whereas if this were the Caſe, there muſt be an invariable and uniform Appear- 
ance of Good and Evil ; the Mixture of Good and Evil muſt be the ſame in 
every Part of Space, as well' as every Part of Time, becauſe it proceeds from 
Two contrary Cauſes acting neceſſarily and to the uttermoſt of their Powers; 
and therefore no Reaſon can be given why their Action and Reaction, or the 
Reſult of them, ſhould not be the ſame in every Part of the infinite Space, 
their Powers being ſuppoſed to be equal. But if the ſame Quantity of Good 
and Evil had been blended together from Eternity, and uniformly diffuſed thro' 
the Infinite Extenſion, there could have been no ſuch Thing as human Conduct 


* Hiſtor, Dict. in voce Zoroaſter. 


Or 


Doctrine of Zoroaſter, that we may believe he look'd upon it as the moſt V. 
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60 
A 


or Wiſdom, no Poſſibil ity of chuſing the leſs Evils or Inconveniencies to avoid 


greater ones; becauſe the Inconveniencies muſt be equal which Way ſoever we 
act, if the Evil be equal or as much in every Part of Infinite Space as the 
Good is. | 


Away then with all the Maxims of Wiſdom which Men have hitherto pre- 


tended to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, if the ſame Degree of Evil muſt be expect. 
ed, act as wiſely as we will. But if the real State of Things proves, that there 
is more evil in one Way of acting than in another, this ſhews that the Mixture 
of Good and Evil did not proceed from Two contrary Principles acting neceſ. 
farily; but from One Free and Intelligent BEING, that has judiciouſſy an. 
nex'd different Degrees of Evil or Inconvenienee to different Ways of acting, in 
order to make a Trial of our good Senſe in chuſing the leaſt Inconveniencies. 
In this Way of accounting for Good and Evil, we can ſuppoſe them mixed to. 
gether, and yet leave Room for the Exerciſe of good Senſe : Becauſe a Brix 


that acts not from any Neceſſity of Nature, but with every Degree of Freedom 


which is conſiſtent with acting wiſely, may ſo order the Conſtitution of Things, 
as to leave it in the Power of ſome Beings, if not entirely to ſeparate the Epil 
from the Good, yet, at leaſt, when there are different Degrees of Evil, to take 
the leſſer: Whereas if Good and Evil proceeded from two different and con- 
trary Cauſes acting neceſſarily with all their Force, it could never be in the 


Power of any particular Beings, ſuch as Men, to alter ſo far the Original Con- 


ſtitution of Things as to take Good without taking an equal Portion of Evil; 
becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that what has been joyned together by two infinite 
Powers, can poſſibly be ſeparated by Man. But ſince all the World allows a Dif- 
ference between wiſe and fooliſh Conduct, the Appearance of Good and Evil 


ſuch as it really is, cannot poſſibly be reconciled by an Hypotheſis of Two con- 


trary Principles acting neceſſarily. 


AGAIN, as Wiſdom and Folly are not reconcileable with Two contrary Prin- 
iples acting neceſſarily; ſo neither will the unequal Allotment of Good and 
Evil to fome Sorts of Men, receive a Solution from Two contrary Principles; 
for Beings that act neceſſarily, it muſt be granted, cannot be Reſpecters of Per- 
ſons, but muſt diſperſe their Favours or Reſentments promiſcuouſly to all that 
come in the Way of them, and not ſingle out particular Perſons for that Pur- 


poſe. This is ſo plain a Deduction from the Atherjtick Scheme, that Lucretius | 


could not deny it; and therefore when he comes to that Part of Nature which 


relates to the Diſpenſation of Good and Evil, he plainly gives up the Cauſe of 


Atheiſm, in acknowledging that this was not to be accounted for by any Laws 


4 


of mere Matter and Motion; for ſpeaking of the Misfortunes of great Men, of 
which the Hiſtories of all Times had furniſhed great Numbers of Inſtances, he 
drops his Atoms, and has Recourſe to I know not what hidden Power that took 
a Delight in making a Jeſt of all human Grandeur. U/que adeo res humanas vi, 


abdita qucdam Obterit, & pulchros faſces ſevaſque ſecures, proculcare & Iudibrio 


abi habere videtur* We may by the Way obſerve, That Lucretius does here the 
ſame Thing for which he and other Atheiſts have thought fit to laugh at the Re- 
ligious Man; becauſe his Material Cauſes were found by him not ſufficient to 
anſwer this Phænomenon of Nature, he is contented to take Refuge in an un- 
known Cauſe, a ©:5 Bm un an, and yet when we have recourſe to a God, 
they will allow it no better a Name in us than a Cloak for our Ignorance- 
But if the Atheiſt would declare as fairly with regard to ſeveral other Ph4101ers 
as Lucretius has done in this particular one, he would find as much Want of 


a Gop for extricating him out of other Difficulties, as Lucretius did in ch 


concerning Good and Evil. 

Ir the Religious Man meets with ſome Difficulties in reconciling the Mit- 
fortunes of great and good Men with a Good BEIN G, yet nothing has bee! 
thought clearer than that Something beſides the neceſſary Laws of Matter a" 
Motion muſt have had a Hand in human Affairs. There was always 10 much 


® Lucret. Lib. c: f YT” 
ſeeming 
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Agent that governs all Events with perfect Freedom, and not to Matter in Mo- 
tion, whoſe Laws were too ſteady and too regular to account for them. For 
vas eaſily ſeen that the Workings of Neceſſary Agents muſt be as unchangeable 
as their ee And therefore a more regular Courſe of human Affairs than 
the preſent, muſt have ariſen from the Action of a Being or Beings that brought 
Things about from a Neceſſity of Nature. 1 
Tus we ſee the Athei/t is never the nearer towards giving himſelf Satisfac- 
tion concerning Good and Evil, when he exchanges Religion for Atheiſin: But 
if he deals fairly with himſelf, he will only find this Difference, That whereas 
he ſtumbled at ſome Appearances of Evil which he could not reconcile with 
Goodneſs or the Exiſtence of a Good Principle, he muſt now ſee every Solution 
he can give of this Phenomenon upon the Foot of Atheiſm, plainly impoſſible to 
be the Truth. o = 
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em Caprice, ſuch Inconſtancy, and Changes ſo ſudden, and ſo unaccount- Gurdon, 
able in the Hiſtory of great Men, particularly of ſuch as had been great and 8 
good Men, that it has been always thought neceſſary to have Recourſe to ſome 
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SERMON VI 


FE ACTS xvii. 28. 
For in Him we live, and move, and bave our Being. 
HESE Words are Part of a Speech St. Paul made upon Mars-Hill at 


Athens, in Juſtification of himſelf againſt the Charge of endeavouring 
to introduce a new Religion into that City; he tells them, That he 


had Preached no ſtrange Gods, but the very ſame G op whom they themſelves 


worſhipped, under the Title of the Unxnown Gop, tho' they were entirely 
ignorant of his Nature, as was plain by their erecting Temples to Him for his 
Habitation and Reſidence. Whereas himſelf had erected this ſtately Frame of 
the Univerſe, and therefore could never be in Want of a Room or Place to dwell 


in; neither could He want the Aſſiſtance of Men for making Him Altars and 


Images, for that He had given Life and Breath to thoſe very Men by whoſe Skill 
and Workmanſhip they pretended to honour Him. We find by the 18th Verſe, 
that the Epicureans made a Part of our Apoſtle's Congregation, for they went 
along with him from the Market-place, where they had been Diſputing, to the 
Areopagus. Theſe Men had willfully miſtaken the Nature of Gov, and im- 


piouſly ſtripp'd the Deity of all the Privileges that had been univerſally al- 


lowed to belong to it; for the God of Epicurus had no Hand in the making the 
World, he neither moved the Matter of the World, nor directed its Motions, 
he was neither concerned in the Inanimate nor Animate Part of it, and muſt 
be therefore ſhut out of all. For as to the Motion of Matter, from whence al: 
its Variety ariſes, that was ſuppoſed by them to have been Eternal; and as for 
Life, that was nothing more than the particular Organiſation or Structure of the 
Parts, ſuch as is ſeen in Animals ; which Organiſation too was entirely owing to 
Chance or Fortune, without the leaſt Interpoſition of their Gods. And as to 
the Nature of their Gods, we find by Democritus (from whom Epicurus took a 
great Part of his Philoſophy) that they were beholden to Matter for their Exiſt- 
ence ; for he ſuppoſes them to be nothing but the Images of Objects, which ac. 
cording to his Way of Thinking, were continually flying off from all Corporea 
Objects; as appears by Tully *. Had this been the real Truth of the Calc, : 
Worſhip, ſuch as that at Athens by Images, had been worthy enough of ſuct 
imaginary Beings, or rather more than they deſerved : But St. Pau tells them, 
That this was to miſtake entirely the Nature of Gop: for that He was the ſole 
Cauſe of all Things, and the ſole Giver of all our Powers of Action; for that 
'twas in Him we all of us both lived, and moved, and had our Beings. 
Havinc already conſidered ſome of the moſt material Objections which the 
Infidel is wont to urge againſt the Being of a Go p, and ſhewn that they cannet 
be a good Reaſon for denying Him, becauſe the Appearance of Things will ne- 
ceſſarily require the Exiſtence of ſuch Powers and Properties as we aſcribe be 
Him, and which the Ather/ pretends to find Fault with; I am now to rept” 
ſent ſome of the Arguments on which the Religious Man grounds his Beliei ol 
a Gop, drawn from the moſt confiderable Phenomena in Nature, ſuch as Mo- 


. 0 o . . © . * ; + um 
* Democritus qui tum imagines earumque Circuitus in Deorum Numero reſert. Cicer. de Natura Deo 


Lib. 1. p. 28. tion 
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accounting for its Exiſtence, unleſs we will admit a God, or which is the ſame 
Thing to the Atheiſt, a Being diſtinct from Matter, and yer acting upon it, 
THRRE are but three poſſible Ways of accounting for Motion, either by ſup- 


ſing that there has been an infinite Succeſſion of Impulſes communicated from 


one Body to another from Eternity, without any active Principle either in Mat- 
ter or without it; or that there is an active Principle in Matter, that it is Self- 
ative, and Motion eſſential to it, or elſe that there is ſome Being diſtinct from 


Matter, that is the Cauſe of its Motion. I will ſhew, that neither of the two 


firſt Ways of accounting for Motion, can poſſibly be the Truth; and therefore 
that the Cauſe of Motion, muſt be ſome Being diſtinct from Matter, the ſame 
Bz1nG, which our Apoſtle made the Subject of his Diſcourſe to the Athenrans, 
the Gop that made Heaven and Earth; the ſole Giver of Life and Animal Mo- 
tion, for that 'tis in Him we live, and have a Power of moving ourſelves. And, 

1/, AN infinite Succeſſion of Impulſes without an Active or Moving Prin- 
ciple, will never give Birth to Motion, becauſe this would be to bring an Effect 
upon the Stage without the Help of a Cauſe. And yet abſurd as this is, Spinoſa 
was able to give no better an Account of Motion, or at leaſt thought this to ba 


better than to ſuppoſe with ſome, that Motion was a neceſſary Attribute of Mat- 


ter. And thy all the World agrees, That in a finite Time tis abſurd to ſup- 
poſe an Effect without a Cauſe, which muſt be the Caſe, if Motion was not an 


eſſential Attribute of Matter; yet Sp:no/a would never undertake to ſhow how 
an infinite Time would make any Senſe of it; and therefore always avoided 
giving a direct Anſwer, when he was preſs d by his Friends to explain how Mat- 


ter could ever come into Motion, if Motion was neither eſſential to Matter, 
nor proceeded from any external Cauſe. This laſt he could never own without 
giving up the Cauſe of Atbeiſin, and therefore would never ſpeak plainly to chis 


Point, as appears by the Sixty- third and following Epiſtles in his Poſthumous 


Works. This Behaviour of Spingſa's, makes it reaſonable to believe, that ho 
himſelf would have given up his Account of Motion, if he could have ſaved 


his Scheme and his Reputation. And as. Toland too has thought fit ta reject it 


as indefenſible, I ſhall take no farther Notice of ir, but proceed to the other 
Atheiſtick Account of Motion, which Tolard thinks will be ſufficient, without 
troubling the Supreme Being, v:z. That Motion is eſſential to all Matter, and 


Action as much an Attribute of Matter, as Extenſion or Solidity ; and conſo- 
quently, every Atom of Matter is neceſſarily Self-moving, or active from the 


Neceſſity of its own Nature. | j + 580 
Tae World has had fo ſtrong an Opinion of the natural Inactivity of Mat- 
ter, that Spingſa had not Courage enough to oppoſe it; but Toland finding A- 
thei/m was not tenable, if Matter was really Inactive, was reſolved to try whe- 
cher he could not defend its Activity, as the only Refuge left for the ſinking 
Cauſe of Atheiſin. The Arguments he makes uſe of to prove the Activity of 
Matter, are theſe : © 09 peri : 
1//, * BECAUSE, he ſays, Motion, as well as Extenſion and Solidity, is in- 
s cluded in our Idea of Matter; that whenever we ſeparate Motion from Mat- 
ter in our Idea of it, tis only a partial Conſideration. of it, or an abſtracted 
Notion of the Mind; and therefore no more a Proof chat Matter can exiſt 
without Motion, than that Machemartical' Lines, Surfaces and Points, have 
any Exiſtence in Nature, becauſe they are in the Heads of Mathematicians. 


24/y, ANOTHER Reaſon he urges for the Activity of Matter, is, Becauſe in 


Fact all Matter is in Motion.” | | 8 
A THIRD Reaſon is this: © That tho' there ſhould: be ſome Objections a- 


hos pw that much greater ones would lie againſt an External Mover of 
* Matter,” $624? job £1667 


Ix anſwer to theſe Arguments of his I will ew, | 


1f, THA our Idea of Matter, when we leave Motion out of it, is no ab- 
ſtrated Notion of the Mind, but a compleat and adequate Idea of it. 


_2dly, 


Lean. 


7 
—Thought, and the Order of Things, which Plato calls the rü cl xa! ache. Gunden 
1 At begin with that of Motion, and ſhew, That there. is no poſſible Way of SRM. 
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The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


* 


Gurdon, 
SER M. that Motion was an eſſential Attribute of Matter. 


VI. 


2dly, THraT tho all Parts of Matter were in Motion, it would not follow 


' 3dly, T maT the Activity of Matter is inconſiſtent with ſome Appearances in 


Nature. | 


4thly, T n Arx the Objections againſt Gop's being the Author of Motion, are 
not ſuch as ſhould diſcourage any rational or unbyaſs'd perſon from acknoy. 
ledging, That 'tis in Gop we live, and have our Animal Being. 8 

1/}, IAM to ſhew, That our Idea of Matter without Motion, is not a par- 
tial Conſideration of Matter, but a compleat Idea of it. 

THe Reaſon which has always determined the World to look out for a Cauſe 
of Motion extrinſical to Matter, was this: Tho' they could eafily conceive it 
capable of being moved and divided; yet the conceiving it to be undivided, yn. 
diverſified, and unmoved, was a more fimple Notion of Matter, than the con- 
ceiving it divided and moved. This being firſt in Order of Nature, and an a. 
dequate Conception of it too, they thought it neceſſary to enquire and give 
themſelves an Account how it came out of this State, and by what Cauſes Mo. 
tion, from whence this Diverſity in Matter aroſe, could come into the World! 
Deſcartes, altho' he allowed the Infinity of Matter as well as Toland, was yer 
ſenſible that even this would not alter the Nature of Matter, nor the Idea thar 
every Body had of its Inactivity, and therefore could ſee no other Way of a]. 
tering its primitive Idea, and reconciling it with the Motion of Matter, but 
by introducing another Infinite Being, v/z. a Go p that had ſufficient Power to 
rouſe Matter out of that ſleepy, inactive State in which its Original Idea had 
repreſented it. And Toland would have found himſelf under the ſame Neceſſity 
of admitting a Gop for the Mover of Matter, if he had not endeavoured to im- 


poſe upon his Reader by confounding Diviſibility and Mobility, with actual 


Diviſion and an active or moving Power, as we ſhall ſee preſently. For he ac- 
knowledges, that the true Conception of Matter is this: That it is every-where 
the ſame, and only diverſified by Motion; ſo as by his own Confeſſion, the con- 
ceiving Matter in Motion, is a departing from that Unity of Subſtance, that 
Sameneſs of Nature in which our Ideas repreſent it to us. For all Diverſifica- 
tions of Matter muſt of Neceſſity be ſo many Removes from the natural Unity 
and Identity of Matter, according to his Conception of it. 
ARISTOTLE, Who was confeſſedly the beſt Reaſoner among the Ancients, 
and not thought to be at all prejudiced in Favour of Religion, is yet very clear 


in this Point: in his firſt Book ef the Metaphyficks, cap. 3. he condemned thoſe 


| who ſtopp'd ſhort at the material Cauſe of Generations and Corruptions, with- 


out looking after the Efficient Cauſe. © For, ſays he, altho' all Corruptions 
« and Generations, are variouſly produced from Beings more or leſs compound- 
« ed, yet 'tis neceſſary to enquire, How this happens, and what is the Cauſe? 


« For the Subject of all theſe Changes cannot poſſibly change itſelf, vi. The 
e Wood and the Braſs cannot be the Cauſes that one of them is turned into a 


ce Bed, the other into a Statue; but Something elſe muſt be the Cauſe of thele 
« Changes. But to enquire after this, is to enquire after a Principle of Mo- 
<« tion, or ſome Being that has a Power of beginning Motion, and commun 
« cating it to Matter *,” For he could ſee nothing in the Idea of Matter, that 
« would qualify it for acting upon itſelf. Mr. Bayle in voce Leucippus, con- 
feſſes, That our Idea of Matter is compleat when it repreſents nothing '0 
« us but Extenſion and Solidity, and that Motion is not included in it, but 04 
e perfect exotick, a foreign Idea, that has no more relation to Matter, than 
« Thought or Underſtanding.” The Evidence againſt the Activity of Matter 
from its Idea, is ſo clear and ſtrong, that one would hardly have expected that 
this Idea ſhould have been preſs'd into a contrary Service, and made to ſpeak in 


* 


c 


behalf of the Activity of Matter. And yet Mr. 7. oland has attempted to prore 


Matter an active Being from its Idea. 
* Vid. Ariſtot. Metaphyſic. Lib. t» cap A 
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1 iff, * FRoM the Diviſibility of Matter, which always makes a Part Garden. 
« of our Idea of Matter, | Rs a 5 

2dly, © BEC a 8 - —_— of Matter always contains ſome Quality or other, r 
« which neceſſarily ſuppoſes Motion. 7900 

v . 1 che Dieilbility of Matter, his Argument from hence is founded 
upon this; becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, we cannot conceive Diviſibility without 
Motion; therefore we cannot conceive Matter which is always conceived as di- 
vitible, without conceiving Motion as inſeparable from Matter. But this is 

lainly to make Mobility or the Capacity of receiving Motion, and Motion 
irſelf, or the Vis motrix, to be one and the ſame Ideas. For altho, indeed, 
we cannot conceive Matter to be actually divided, without adding Motion to 
our Idea of Matter; yet nothing more than a Capacity of recelving Motion is 
neceſſary to the making up our Idea of Diviſibilit): But this laſt has a plain 
and evident Diſtinction in our Conceptions of Things from the former. F or 
we can conceive a Thing to be diviſible, cho it never ſhould be actually di- 
vided; and when we conceive Matter as diviſible, we at the ſame Time as 
well ſuppoſe it capable of continuing in an undivided State, as of changing 
it into a divided one. And therefore Motion 1s not neceſſarily included in our 
Idea of Diviſibility. And conſequently to ſay, That Diviſibility makes a Part 
of our Idea of Matter, would be no Proof that Motion too muſt belong to our 
Idea of it. . 5 

BUT Toland goes further, and would prove, That Motion muſt neceſſa- 
rily be included in the Diviſibility of Matter; becauſe whatever is diviſible, 
muſt have within itſelf a Power of dividing itſelf; for thus he ſpeaks in his 
Letter concerning Motion *; © If, ſays he, there was no Internal Energy, 
« Matter would be incapable of Alteration or Diviſion.” But this can never be 
proved by him, unleſs he takes it for granted, that there is nothing in Na- 
ture befides Matter; which would be to beg the Queſtion in Diſpute between 
us and the Atheijt. For 'tis plain if any Thing beſides Matter had an Ex- 
iſtence, he might have conceived Matter to be diviſible without thinkin of 
the internal Energy of Matter, becauſe Matter would be as truly diviſi— 
ble, altho' we ſuppoſed it divided by ſomething elſe, as if we ſuppos'd it di- 
vided by itſelf, and the Idea or Diviſibility would be exactly the ſame in either 


And, | | | SER Me 


—— 


As to what he ſays, © That Motion is contained in our Idea of Matter: 


« Becauſe 8 5 „ 
2dly, W can never form an Idea of Matter devoid of all Qualities; 
« and all Qualities are an Effect of Motion; conſequently Motion is not to 
ſeparated from our Idea of Matter: If by Idea, he means an Image or 
what may be an Object of our Senſes, tis agreed, that in this Senſe we can 
form no Idea of Matter diveſted of all Qualities; but this is to ſay nothing 
more than this, That we can't form an Image of a Thing which bas no 
Image, or is no Object of our Senſes; but ſtill the Idea of ſolid Extenſion re- 
mains a diſtin& Idea from that of Motion, and therefore from all the Quali- 
ties that are a Conſequence of Motion; which ſhews that there is 
the Nature of the Thing that ſhould have hinder 
out Motion. 
* cluded in the Idea of Extenſion, nor any ways deducible 
therefore if we can have any Idea of Solidity, a ſolid extend 
be conceived to exiſt without Motion, 
affect our Senſes. Whereas there is no 
Solidity and Extenſion, which ſhews them 
fame time ſhews Motion to be not. eſſential. 
begg'd the Queſtion in Diſpute, in adding to 
tribute, without any Proof that 'tis one. 
He was ſenſible that the univerſal Belief of 
ment againſt him, and therefore takes ſome 


s nothing in 
d Matter from exiſting with- 
And Toland himſelf acknowledges, © That Motion is not in- 
from it +.” And 
ed Subſtance may 
or Without any Qualities: that ſhall 
conceiving Matter to exiſt without 
to be eſſential to Matter, and at the 
And therefore he has plainly 
the Idea of Matter a new At- 
a Chaos, was an ugly Argu- 
Pains in ridiculing the ſeveral 
F See bis Letter concerning Motion. 


M mmm | Methods 
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The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


Gurdon. Methods the Ancients took of bringing Matter out of that Confuſion. f, 
SEK M. which all Things were ſuppoſed to be while the Chaos laſted. But how ri 


VI. 


, in 


diculous ſoever their Schemes might be, yet this is evident, that they could 
and did conceive Matter to have an Exiſtence altho' unmoved, and of courſe 
without any of choſe Qualities that reſult from the Movement of Matter 
Ovid in deſcribing the Chaotick State, tells us,“ That there was no Kind 
* of Diverſity, but the ſame Face of Things thro' the infinite Extengon +» 
That the whole was rudis indigeſtaque moles, nec quicquam niſi pondus iner: 
By which the Poet intended to expreſs the lazy and ſtupid State in which 
Matter lay during the Chaos, and till the Chaotick Matter began to be Airs 
Mr. Bayle was as much out of Humour with the Account that Ov had 
iven of the ancient Opinion concerning a Chaos, as Toland, and therefore un. 
reaſonably falls out with the Deſcription he has given us of it. That he may 
make his Account inconſiſtent with itſelf, Ovid is brought in repreſentiqo aff 
the Variety in Nature as if it had an actual Exiſtence, before there was any 
ſuch Thing as Motion; when he fays, ſpeaking of the Chaotick State, Frigide 
pugnabant calidis, humentia ficcis, mollia cum duris, &c, and yet he had 
juſt before told us, that the Whole was an homogenous Subſtance, Lis 


erat Nature vultus; whereas what Ovid ſays is very conſiſtent. He ſup- 


poſes the Chaos to be an homogenous Subſtance, which upon its being 
moved, was diverſified into Bodies of very different Natures, and not thi: 
any ſuch Diverſity had any other than a poflible Exiſtence, till it ww; 
moved. And if Mr. Bayle had not been prejudiced againſt a Chaos, it ought 
to have paſs'd with him for a fine Piece of Imagery, when the Poet repreſents 
the Change that was made by Motion, that Earth, Air, Fire and Water, 


which had been hitherto blended together, were then ſeparated from each 


other. For the beſt Philoſophers are agreed, That all Matter is really the 
ſame, and that all the Diverſity that appears in it, is owing to Motion. Ard 


therefore a Poet might well repreſent the ſimple and uniform Face of Matter, 
as containing within itſelf all theſe Diverſities, even before it was moved, be- 


cauſe it was capable of receiving them; withour ſuppoſing them to have had 
an actual Exiſtence till the Chaos was put into Motion: which is enough to 
clear the Poet from the Inconſiſtency which Mr. Bayle would charge upon him, 


and at the ſame time to ſatisfy us, that the Ancients had a Conception of Mar- 


ter as an uniform Being before it was moved. And conſequently, that Tolands 
Conceiving Faculty was very defective, if he could not conceive Matter with- 
out Motion. Bur, e DOSY A E As T5 | 

 2dly, I am to ſhew the Weakneſs of another Argument he, brings for 
the Activity of Matter, viz, © That in Fact all Matter is in Motion.” And 


ſuppoſing it true, it would not follow that Motion was an eſſential Artri- 


bute of Matter. For if Motion is not, as we have already ſhewn, included in 
our Idea of Matter, but we can as well conceive it at Reſt as in Motion; altho 


„ „ 
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if Toland reaſons juſtly, the Univerfality of Motion can be no Proof of its being 


. 
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Reveal d Religion no Excuſe for Infidelity. 319 


eſſential to Matter, becauſe he allows the Centripetal Force to be univerſal, Gurdon. 
and belonging to all Bodies; for he deſcribes it thus: © "Tis that by which all SE» w. 
« the Bodies of the Earth are drawn or tend towards its Centre, as all others to VI. 
« the proper Centres of their Motions. * ” And yet he does not allow that - VV 
articular Determination, which we call Gravity to be eſſential ro Matter; 
and therefore Motion may belong to every Part of Matter, and not be eſſential 
to it; it may be univerſal, and yet proceed from an external Cauſe that has 
moved the Whole. Bur, 8 
24ly, Tur Motion cannot be eſſential to Matter, may be made plain from 
theſe Three Reaſons. 
if, BECAUSEH there could be no ſuch Things in the World as Bodies 
or any Concretions of Matter; which would render the Face of Things 
quite different from what it appears at preſent. | 
2dly, BECAUSE there would be no Variation as to the Quantity of Mo- 
tion, if all Matter was Self-a&ive; and yer we think it very evident that the 
Quantity of Motion does and mult continually vary. 
2dly, A THIRD Reaſon that demonſtrates the Inactivity of Matter, is, 
That Bodies of equal Bulk or whoſe Surfaces are equal, do yet weigh une- 
ually. BY 
. 115 BEC AUSE there could be no ſuch Things in the World as Concre- 
tions of Matter, if Matter was ſelf.- active. The preſent Face of Matter ap- 
pears to us to be divided into A#her, and an infinite Number of large Combina- 
tions of Matter floating in that Ztrher ; whereas if Matter had been ſelf- active, 
it could never have concreted into ſuch Globes as thoſe of the fix'd Stars, 
Planets and Comets; but muſt have every-where appeared in the higheſt State 
of Fluidity, as fine as the preſent Ather in which they ſwim. For if Mo- 
tion were eſſential to Matter, it muſt belong to every the ſmalleſt Part of 
Matter, and conſequently muſt be equally ſpread thro' the whole Maſs ot 
Matter, and then no poſſible Reaſon to be given why ſome Parts of Matter 
ſhould be more divided than others, ſince every Atom of Matter muſt equal- 
ly partake of the dividing Principle. This ſhews that chere can be no Rea- 
ſon given upon this Hypotheſis, why the dividing Effect of Motion ſhould ever 
ceaſe till Matter was ground ſo ſmall as to be incapable of any further Divi- 
ſion; the Conſequence of which would be a World not at all like what we 
live in; and therefore ours can never be accounted for by any ſuch Scheme 
as Toland's; but the Aſſiſtance of a Gop will be neceſſary for moving the 
Matter of the Univerſe, if we pretend to account for the Diverſity that is ſeen 
in the different Portions of Matter. But, © ee 43-59 
2aly, A SECOND Reaſon why Matter cannot be ſelf- active, is this; Be- 
cauſe there could be no Variation as to the Quantity of Motion, no increaſing 
E nor leſſening the Quantity of it; for if Motion be effential to every Particle 
13 of Matter, no one Particle of Matter can any otherwiſe loſe its Motion, but 
by loſing its Being in the Univerſe; and yet we think it very evident, that the 
Quantity of Motion does, and muſt continually diminiſh. Tis certain the 
greateſt Philoſopher that ever this Globe produced, is fully perſuaded that 
Motion muſt vary, that 'tis Generable and Corruptible: But, he ſays, 
** what by the Tenacity of fluid Bodies, the Wearing of their Parts, and the 
: neceſſary impairing of the elaſtick Force in ſolid Bodies, the Quantity of 
z Motion muſt diminiſh rather than encreaſe, unleſs the Loſs of Motion be 
repaired by an Active BEING that can ſupply thoſe Loſſes +.” And 'tis 
certain, that he is {ſupported in his Perſuaſion by a plain Matter of Fact, as in 
_ Caſe of two hard Bodies of equal Force, that are not elaſtical; when ſuch 
Peary meet together, they loſe all the Motion they were before poſſeſſed of. 
nd 1t this be true, the next Enquiry to be made, is, What becomes of this 
3 or active, impulſive Force? If it cannot Le diſperſed among the Parts 
uch Bodies, tis plain, that then all the Motion is entirely ſunk and loſt. 
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* Page 205. t Newton's Opticks. 
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Gurdon, That it cannot be ſo diſperſed, is as plain; becauſe the Parts of ſuch Bodie: 
SERM. are incapable of any tremulous Motion for want of Elaſticity; and if it ſhould 


be denied that the Parts of thoſe Bodies would loſe the Motion of their Wholes 
there is this plain Argument againſt it, That it would then follow, that Ba. 
dies perfectly hard and elaſtical would reflect with a double Force, vi the 
Force ariſing from the Elaſticicy, and moreover all, or at leaſt, part of the 
original, direct Force; which, as the very Learned Dr. Samuel Clarke has ob. 
ſerved in his Letters to Leibnitz, is contrary to Experience. 

I canNoT but obſerve by way of Inference from the loſs of Inanimate Mo. 
tion, that as the Original Laws of Motion could never have taken Place, or had 
any Being in the World, unleſs there did Exiſt ſomething Superior to Matter 
that had Impreſſed thoſe Laws of Motion upon it; ſo thoſe Laws could never 
have continued, unleſs there were an Active Being in Nature, that was always 
ready to Exert upon Matter a certain Force or Activity, in proportion as the 
Motion was diminiſhed ; which proves the Exiſtence of a BEIN O, that not 
only gave Motion to Matter, but alſo of a BEING that ſtill continues con- 


ſtantly to repair the weakning by Time of the firſt Impreſſion of Motion. And 


this ſhews the Neceſſity of admitting a Governour of the World, who by his 
Providence may Interpoſe in the preſervation of it, as well as of an Original Ay. 
thor of Motion, and of this World, which is an Effect of a wonderful Direc. 
tion of that Motion. From whence it follows, That the Notion of ſome Per. 
ſons who believe that GoD had Impreſſed a certain Quantity of Motion upon 
Matter at the Creation, and then left it to ſhift for itſelf, believing this to he a 
ſufficient Account of the Appearances of Things, cannot poſlibly be true; be. 
cauſe we have already ſhewn, that the Quantity of Motion muſt neceſſarily di- 


miniſh, unleſs there was ſome Active BEING that could conſtantly keep it up 


in the ſame State and Condition. And if the Inanimate Part of the World could 
not have been preſerved in Motion without the continued Action of ſome BRH 
putting forth its Force according to thoſe Original Laws of Motion, much leſs 
could the Bodies of Plants and Animals, which are vaſtly the moſt conſiderable 
Parts of our Earth be formed and preſerved by Matter directed at firſt ac- 
cording to any whatever Laws of Motion. From hence too it appears, that Gon 
does not act as an Anima Mundi, not as a Part, but as a Governor of the World; 
becauſe ſuch a Being would be nothing but Fate and Nature, which can never 
be reconciled with the neceſſary Diminution of the Quantity of Motion in the 
Univerſe; as Fate or Nature muſt always act to the utmoſt of their Powers; 
and therefore if the Effect of their Activity could be at any Time abated, it 
could never be reſtored or repaired again. Conſequently we have gained a 


BEIN G that not only made the World, and eſtabliſhed at the Beginning the 


Laws by which it ſhould for the future be governed; but alſo a BEIN that 
ſtill watches over his Workmanſhip, repairs any Failures in it, and continues it 
in its State as long as He thinks fit: Which is the Religious Man's Notion of a 
God, a BEING that is not far from any of us; For tis in Him we live, mov, 
and have our Beings. 
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SERMON VII. 


Ker 29: 
Fur in Him we live, and move, and have our Being. 


its being in the World, either in ſuppoſing an Infinite Series of Impulſes 


or Communications of Motion from one Part of Matter to another, without 


any Original Cauſe of thoſe Impulſes, which is ſuppoſing an Effect without ſup- 
poſing any Cauſe of that Effect: Or, © es 
 2dly, TAT Motion is an eſſential Attribute of Matter, and therefore all 
Matter an active Being. . | . 

In anſwer to the ſuppos'd Activity of Matter, I propos d to ſhe w, 

I, THAT our Idea of Matter, is a compleat and adequate Conception of it 
when we leave Motion out of it. c 


2dly, THAT it would not follow, that Matter was an active Being, were it, 
never ſo true, that every Particle of Matter was in Motion. And 


34h, Tua the Activity of Matter is inconſiſtent with ſome Appearances | 


ature: As : 105 5 5 
If, Wir E the great Diverſity that appears in the Face of Nature, that ſome 


Parts of Matter are condens'd into ſolid Bodies, and others in a high Degree of 


Rarefaction; whereas if Matter was ſelf- active, the Whole mult neceffarily be 


reduced into the ſmalleſt Particles into which Matter is capable of being divided. 


A ſecond Reaſon I gave, why Motion could not be an eſſential Attribute of 
Matter was, becauſe there could then be no Variation as to the Quantity of Mo- 
tion in the Univerſe, and yet twas evident that the Quantity of it muſt gradu- 


ally diminiſh, unleſs its Loſſes were conſtantly repaired by ſome active Being. 


Thus far I proceeded in the laſt Diſcourſe. | C6 ied 

A Third Reaſon by which I propoſed to ſhew the Inactivity of Matter was 
from hence, That Bodies of equal Bulk or whoſe Surfaces are equal, do yet 
weigh unequally ; for if there is no accounting for this Phenomenon, without 
ſuppoſing the heavier Body to contain more Matter than the lighter one of the 
fame Bulk, then tis plain, that Matter muſt be an inactive Being, ſince the en- 
creaſing the Quantity of Matter in any Body, tho' there be no enereaſe of its 
Surface, by which its Motion might be retarded, ſhall encreaſe the Difficulty of 
putting it into Motion: This very Argument will hang as a Milſtone upon the 
Neck of the Atheiſt, as it makes it impoſſible to reconcile this Phenomenon of 
Nature with the Mechanical Laws of Motion, which is all that the Inde! has 
to depend upon for the Support of his Hypotheſis. For 'tis certain that all Me- 
chanical Cauſes do act in proportion to the Surfaces of the Particles that they 
act upon; whereas 'tis as certain, that Gravity, whatever be the Cauſe of it, 
acts proportionally to the Quantity of ſolid Matter, without any regard to the 
Superficies of the Bodies; ſo as Bodies which are the ſame in Bulk, ſhall be very 
different in their Weight. Lucretius ſaw plainly that there was no accounting 
for the different Gravity of Bodies of equal Bulk, without having recourſe to a 


VOI. III indeed, 


H AVING already ſhewn, That if we will not admit a Gop for a mover Gurdon. 


Facuum, and ſuppofitg a greater Qantity of Matter in the heavier Body, He 


Nann 


of Matter, there will be only theſe two poſſible Ways of accounting for S E N M. 


VII. 


322 Ihe Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


Gurdon. indeed, very weakly ſuppoſes Gravity to be an inherent Quality in Matter. 
SER M. that all Bodies had a natural Tendency downwards, tho' we ere ſure there coul 
VII. be no ſuch thing as downward or upward in an infinite Space. But howeyer 
he. "2 9 a that the general Activity of Matter, which he believed as wel! 
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as Toland, would not account for this Phenomenon, without admitting another 
Principle of Action, viz. Gravity; he believed his Atoms had bern in Motion 
from Eternity, but did not think that Motion ſufficient to account for the dit. 
ferent Gravitation of Bodies towards a Centre . 

LET us now ſee how Toland would der ive this peculiar Affection of Matte. 
viz. of moving towards a Centre, from the general Action of Matter; or 50 
he would account for the zrequal Reſiſtance of Bodies of equal Bulk, It wil 


quickly appear that he is ſo far from being able to derive Gravity from the ge. 


neral Action of Matter, that this very Gravity proves to a Demonſtration the 


activity of Matter. Tis plain, as I have already obſerved, that all Mechanical 
Cauſes act by Contact, and upon the Surface of Bodies; and tis as plain, that 
Gravity acts quite otherwiſe, and affects the ſolid Contents of Bodies, by pene- 
trating the very Subſtances of them, and therefore can never be produced þ 

the general Action of Matter, becauſe that is ſuppos'd to act ſuperficially, as afl 
Mechanical Cauſes are wont to do. But ſuppoſing it poſſible to derive Gravity 


from the general Action of Matter, which Toland aims at, it would do him 
no Service, becauſe he cannot avoid making an increaſe of Gravity, and conſe. 


quently of Reſiſtance to Motion, to depend upon an increaſe of Matter: Po- 
he ſuppoſes the Centripetal Force to be, not indeed as Lucretius, a Quality in. 
herent in Matter, but one of the Modes of Action in general, or a particular De. 
termination of the general Activity of Matter. Let it be ſo; ſince tis evident, 
that the Quantity of Motion in the Body muſt be the Sum of the Motive Force. 
of all the Particles of Matter that are in that Body; if this Centripetal Force 
be only a particular Determination of the general Action of Matter, there would 
be no giving a Reaſon why the Quantity of that Force, or of that particular 
Determination too, ſhould not be computed after the ſame manner; and be the 
Sum of all the ſelf- moving Atoms in any Body; the Conſequence of which 
would be, That whenever we obſerved two Bodies of equal Bulk Gravitating 
unequally, or tending towards a Centre with unequal Force, if we would ac- 
count for ſuch a Phenomenon conſiſtently with Toland's Account of Gravity, we 
muſt ſay, that one of the Bodies had a greater Number of the Self-moving 
Atoms than the other, which neceflarily ſuppoſes in the lighter Body a Space 
void of Matter, which levels one of the ſtrongeſt Retrenchments of the Infdil, 
viz. The Infinity of Matter, and at the ſame time its Activity: Becauſe Ex- 
perience tells us, That the more weighty any Body is, tho' nothing be added 
to its Bulk, the more it reſiſts to Motion; whereas if Matter was an active Being, 
an increaſe of its Quantity could never increaſe its Reſiſtance, unleſs its Surface, 
by which alone Bodies could be retarded, was increaſed too. All that Toland 
has to ſay for himſelf, is, That this Difference of Reſiſtance in Bodies of 
equal Bulk, may poſſibly ariſe from the different internal Contexture of thoſe 
Bodies; and all the Reaſon for ſuch a Suſpicion is drawn from the great Re- 
ſiſtance that ſome Fluids are obſerved to make above others, altho' of near the 
ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and conſequently near the ſame Quantity of Matter; 
which can be reſolved into nothing, but a Difference in the internal Contexture 
of ſuch Fluids: But this Plea can have Force only in ſuch Bodies as are not 
equally fluid. For whatever be the Figure of the Internal Parts of Fluids, it 
they are equally devoid of Tenacity, their Force of Reſiſtance to any particu- 


* Denique cur alias aliis præſtare videmus 
Pondere res rebus, nihilo majore figura. 
Nam ſi tantundem eſt in Lanæ glomere quantum 
Corporis in Plumbo eſt, tantundem pendere par eſt, 
Corporis Officium eſt quoniam premere omnia deorſum : 
Ergo quod magnum eſt zque, leviuſque videtur, 
Nimirum Plus eſſe ſibi declarat Inanis : 
At contra gravius plus in ſe Corporis eſſe. ; = 
Vide Lucretium. Lib. I. 
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lar 


Cubical Inch of Water, and the ſame Quantity of Quick- ſilver, which are fluid 


Bodies, and free from Tenacity, did really contain the ſame Number of Self- 6 


moving Particles, whatever were the Figure of thoſe Particles, they would 
equally reſiſt to any Change that ſhould be made of the Determination of their 
Motion. But as Experience ſhews this to be falſe; conſequently, that fluid which 
makes the greateſt Reſiſtance to Motion, muſt have the greateſt Quantity of 
Matter ; and then the different internal Contexture of Bodies will not account 
for their different Weights, nor clear Matter from the Imputation of being in- 
active. But, i 3 
A 4thly, I am now to ſhew, That the Objections againſt Gop's being the Au- 
thor of Motion, are not ſuch as ſhould diſcourage any rational and unbiaſs'd 
Perſon from acknowledging, that tis in GoD we live and have our animal Be- 


ing. The Difficulties that are raiſed againſt Go D's being the Author of Motion, 


are theſe: EEG: 
iff, * THAT we cannot conceive how an Immaterial Be1NG, ſuch as 


« Gop is ſuppoſed to be, could act upon Matter, conſequently, how He ſhould 
C move it. | | 

2dly, „ THAT if it were poſſible for Him to be the Author of Motion, 
« there would be, as Toland thinks, this evil Conſequence attending ſuch a 
« Suppoſirtion, that Gop muſt be the ſole Cauſe of all the Evil and Wickedneſs 
« that is committed by Men; twill then be Gop that actually moves he 
« Tongue of a lying Witneſs, the Hand and Dagger of a Murderer.” 

TH firſt Objection is grounded upon this, © That nothing but Matter can 
« move Matter.” This is proved thus; That the Mobility of Matter, or its 
« Capacity of receiving Motion, is wholly founded upon its Impenetrability or 


% Reſiſtance ; by the Means of which tis qualified for hindring any thing from 


« coming into its Place till 'tis removed out of it; and conſequently, the Ac- 
« tive Principle muſt be a Material or Solid Being, becauſe Matter could make 


© no Reſiſtance to the Action of a Being, that was not Material, and therefore 


e could not be moved by it, as there can be no Action without a Reaction or 
« Reſiſtance on the Part of Matter.” In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, that 
tho' this Argument ſhould hold gaod in all the Mechanical Communications of 


Motion from one Parcel of Matter to another, yet it would prove nothing to 


the Purpoſe in the Preſent Caſe, unleſs it was big with another Proof, viz. Thar 
all Cauſes muſt be Mechanical Ones. Suppoſing the Exiſtence of ſuch a Thing 
as Motion, which our Atbeiſts will not venture to deny, we have made it evi- 


dent that an Infinite Series of Impulſes without any Original Cauſe of thoſe Im- 


pulſes is a plain Impoſſibility and direct Nonſenſe, and alſo that the Self- Activity 
of Matter is not only repugnant to the Conceptions we have of it, but is in- 
conſiſtent with ſome Appearances in Nature: And therefore tho' we could not 
give a ſatisfactory Anſwer to thoſe Objections againſt an Immaterial Agent's be- 
ing the Author of Motion, it would by no Means follow that he was not. 
When Zeno was railing Difficulties againſt the Poſſibility of Motion, a Man in 


Company with him roſe up and walk'd ; this has been always look'd upon as 
a ſufficient Anſwer, tho' no particular Solution was given of the Objections. If 


there are but Three poſſible Ways of accounting for Motion, and TwO of 
them be evidently falſe, we ſhall have as good Evidence for the Third's being 
the true Account of Motion, as the Man that walk'd had for the Exiſtence of 
Motion. And therefore how difficult ſoever it may be to conceive the Action 
of an Immaterial Being upon a Material One, yet as there is no other poſſible 
Way left, every unbyaſs'd Perſon muſt and ought to have Recourſe to a Go p 

for a Solution of this Phenomenon. _ * 

Bur farther we have ſeen already that there is a Principle of Action in Vir- 

tue of which Bodies act upon one another in a different Manner from what they 
would do by the Mechanical Laws of Motion, viz. Gravitation. Whatever be 
the Cauſe of this Action, the Fact is evident, that it penetrates the ſolid Sub- 


{tances 


Determination as well as the abſolute Force of Motion, can be only the Sum Gurdon. 


of the Forces of the Self-moving Particles in thoſe Bodies. And therefore if a 5 5 i 
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Gurdon. ſtances of Bodies, and therefore its Action cannot be founded upon the In, 
Sz Nu. netrabil ity of Matter, or the Reſiſtance it makes to it; it going beyond the "ty 
VII. face of Bodies. Whereas the Argument againſt an Immaterial Being's ating 
upon Matter is founded upon this Suppoſition, that there can be no Action upon 
Bodies but by Contact or Striking upon the Surfaces, and the conſequent Re 
ſiſtance that Body makes to ſuch a Shock or Impulſe ; which being evidently 
falſe, the Argument drawn from it can be of no Moment. 2 THR we i 
Bur this is not all; when we come to conſider the Matter cloſely, I am per- 
ſuaded we ſhall find as much Difficulty in conceiving how Matter acts upon 
Matter, as in conceiving how an Immaterial Subſtance ſhould act upon a Ma. 
terial One: For I will venture to referr it to any uprejudic d Perſon, whether he 
cannot as eafily conceive that an Immaterial Being may act upon Matter wich. 
out Corporeal Contact, as that an Impulſe upon a Part of the Body ſhould move 
the whole Body; for nothing can account for this, but the Adheſion of the 
Parts of Body to each other, which is as much beyond our Conception of the 
diviſible Nature of Matter, as the Action of Immaterial upon Material; and 
the Difficulty of conceiving it would encreaſe upon our Hands, if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe with Toland that every Particle of Matter was Self- active; becauſe then 
as we before obſerved, all Matter muſt neceſſarily be in the higheſt State of 
Fluidity, and conſequently the Particles of Matter could have little or no Union 
with one another. | 
2dly, Tax other Objection againſt Gop's being the Author of Motion, is 
this; That then He muſt be the ſole Cauſe of all the immoral Actions that 
« Men are ſuppos'd to be guilty of; As when a Man bears falſe Witneſs, it js 
e not the Man that bears falſe Witneſs, but Gop that gives Motion to his 
« Tongue ; when he commits Murder, it is Go p that does it, becauſe tis 
« Gop that moves his Hand and the Dagger by which he commits this A&” 
Whatever Strength there is in this Objection, it muſt entirely rely upon the 
Truth of this Suppoſition, That if Gop were the Original Author of Motion, 
* nothing elſe, no other Being whatſoever could have this Power of moving 
. Matter: And the Reaſon of this muſt be, either becauſe this is a Power which 
I is in the Nature of the Thing incommunicable, as much ſo as neceſſary Exiſt- 
ence and Independence, or at leaſt, that tis ſuch a Power as Man is incapable of 
receiving: If neither of theſe be true, this Objection muſt amount to no- 
thing. 
A to the firſt Reaſon; If we contended for a Power of acting as we pleas'd, 
where and as long as we pleas'd, and this independently of Go p, we might be 
thought to plead for a Power which could not be diſpoſed of, becauſe there 
cannot be two or more Independent Beings, no more than there can be two or 
more Gods: But if when we contend for a Power of Self- motion in Man, we 
only mean a finite or limited Power, confined to a ſmall Portion of Matter, 
and wholly depending upon the firſt Mov ER for its Continuance, no Reaſon 
can be given why ſuch a Power as this may not be communicated. And there- 
fore Mr. Bayle need not have put on ſuch an Air of Concern, as he affects to 
do * at the Hypotheſis of free Agents; as if rhe admitting ſuch particular Self- 
movers muſt neceſſarily exclude an Univerfal Mover. He brings an Inſtance 
from the Chineſe, among which People the Belief it feems of many Self-movers 
had this Effect; the firſt Univerſal Mov ER being wholly left out of their Syſ- 
tem of Religion. But then it muſt be obſerved, Thar the Belief of Free Beings | 23 
had not this Effect, till they had fo far funk the Notion of a Go p, as to make | 8 
Him only an Anima Mundi, that was acted upon by Matter, as our Souls are | Þ 
acted upon by our Bodies; and had raiſed the particular Souls, that animated the 
ſeveral Parts of the World, to ſuch an Height, as to be almoſt entirely inde- 
pendent upon Him; which is the Chineſe Philgſophy, as Mr. Loubiere aſſures vs: 
But fo long as tis acknowledged, that the Self- moving Power is derived from 
Gop, and depends upon Him for its Continuance ; ſo long as 'tis confeſſed, that 
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in Him we live, and move, ſo long there can be ho Fear of ſhutting out a Burdon. 


Go b. from our taking in free Agents. And Iam perſuaded Mr. Bayle * would S E N M. 


have ſeen no Danger to Religion from free Agency, if this had not threatned 


his darling Notion of a Principle of Evil; for he could eaſily fee that all his 


Arguments drawn from the Moral Evil that appears in the World, muſt loſe 
much of their Force, if once Free Agents were allowed of ; becauſe then Gop 
might be the Original Cauſe of Motion, and yet not the Cauſe of Moral Evil, 
of the wicked Acts committed by Men, or of the blaſphemous Words they ſome- 
times utter. But, 5 | 
24ly, As to the other Reaſon, That granting ſome Degree of this Power 
might be communicated, that yet Man would be a Subject incapable of recelv- 
ing any ſuch Power; tis confeſſed, that G op cannot give any Powers or Qua- 
lities to a Being that are inconſiſtent with that Nature which He has already 
given it, and that ſuch a Being would be incapable of receiving them; that 
Axiom in Philoſophy being very true, Ryzcquid recipitur, ad modum Recipientis 
recipitur; therefore that Gop could not give to Matter a Power of moving it- 
ſelf, becauſe Matter is naturally and eſſentially Inactive; and conſequently the 
communicating ſuch a Power to it, would be deſtroying its Nature, and making 
it ceaſe to be what it is. And if Man was altogether a Material Being, the Ar- 
gument might be a juſt one; but as we have already ſhewn, That the Author 
of Motion cannot be a Material Being, the Atbeiſt will never be able to prove, 
that there cannot exiſt other Beings beſides him that are not Material, and which 
may therefore be capable, tho Matter be not, of receiving from Gop a Power 
of moving themſelves, or of beginning Motion. 8 3 1 
Tur Atbeiſt will perhaps ſay, That if the Immateriality of an Infinite B E- 
i be conceiveable, yet not the Immateriality of a Finite or Limited one; 
becauſe 'tis not eaſy to ſee what an Immaterial Being ſhould be limited or 
confined by, nor what ſhould give it any particular Locality, or ſeparate one 
Immaterial BEING from another; that if we ſuppoſe them to be diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by the different Syſtems of Matter, that they animate ; we 
ſhall be forced to ſuppoſe ſomething very unintelligible, becauſe Matter is per- 
fectly heterogenous to Immaterial Being: And whatever is ſuch, can have no 
{ind of Relation to it, and therefore not that of terminating its Eſſence, and 
by neceſſary Conſequence we muſt be miſtaken in accounting for human Ac- 
tions by an Immarerial Principle, and then ' tis already granted, that Gop muſt 
be the ſole Cauſe of all a Man's Actions, and therefore of his wicked ones 
too. 8 By 
To avoid the Force of this Argument, ſome have fallen into a Notion of 
an Anima Mundi that informed the Bodies of all Animals, and conſequently, 
that all that which we call particular Souls, was really one and the ſame 
Soul; that the Difference in diffefent Individuals, was not a real, but only a 
e ming Difference; that it was every where the ſame numerical Soul that 
animated the ſeveral particular Syſtems of Matter, all the different Bodies of 
Individuals. But this was getting clear of one Difficulty at the expence of a 
much greater one. For if we have any clear Ideas, they are certainly thoſe 
which concern Identity. And yet nothing can be more evident than this, 
bat whatever ir is that thinks in ſeveral Individuals, it cannot be one and 
+ the lame in all of chem, becauſe that which thinks in each Individual, thinks 
only for ſelf, and knows nothing of what paſſes in another, and therefore 
cannot be the ſame in both of them, no more than in two Atoms of Matter, 
bY them can be the ſame with the other. For Conſciouſneſs will be as 
ecellary to the Identity of a Thinking Being, as the ſame Particles of Matter 
can be to conſtitute the ſame Material Being. 1 | 
ind ner in anwer to the Difficulties of Wppoſing Souls tb be immaterial, 
15 a oh Ny or diſtinct Portions of Immateriality, it would be ſufficient 
7. mmaterial Beings may be ſeparated from each other, tho“ we 
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— .. 


Curdon. could not conceive what it was that ſhould bound or ſeparate them ; becauſe 
SE RM. the narrow Faculties of our Minds cannot be ſuppoſed to take in all poſſihle 


Modes of Being. This I ſay would be a ſufficient Anſwer to this Difficulty, 


for a Difliculty that owes all its Strength to our Weakneſs, can never be z 
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good Argument, If it could be one, then the Difficulty of conceiving the 
Action of Immaterial upon Material, would ſufficiently prove that there neither 
was nor could be any ſuch Thing, and yet we have already ſhewn it muſt be 
true with regard to One Immaterial BEING, viz. Gon; and no one will 
pretend to ſay, that there is any more Difficulty in conceiving the Limitation 
of Immaterial Beings, than there is in conceiving this very Action of Immate. 
Trial upon Material. The limited Nature therefore of an human Soul ought no 
more to be urged as a Proof of its being Material, than its acting upon an human 
Body be brought as an Argument to prove it a Body too. Since then the Sou] 
may be immaterial, conſequently Go may have communicated to it a Power 
of Self- motion; and then Man and not Go p, will be the immediate Cauſe of 
all the evil Actions that are committed by him, and none of thoſe ill Conſe. 
quences will attend the Suppoſition of Go p's being the Original Author gf 
Motion, which Toland ſeemed to be afraid of. And then too he might have cx. 
changed his ſingular Opinion concerning the eſſential Activity of Matter, for 
the Religious one which makes Gop the Cauſe of its Motion. 

I nv Ave infiſted the longer upon this Point of Motion, becauſe if I have 
well proved, That there is no introducing Motion into the World without 
admitting a Being diſtinct from Matter, the Atbeiſt muſt then be contented to 
give over all Speculations concerning the Nature of the Univerſe, and of the 
Cauſes of that Variety we ſee in it; for no body will mind ſuch an Empirich 
in Philoſophy, as pretends to furniſh us with a World, when he knows not 
where to look for a Being that would be able to move the Materials out of 
which he is to raiſe the Fabrick of it. For this is plainly to introduce an Ef. 
fect without being able to aſſign a Cauſe of that Effect. * 

F RON the Poſſibility of Go p's communicating to ſome Beings, as Men, 
a Power of beginning Motion, I cannot but obſerve the Hazard which the 
Atheiſt runs, if he ſhould be miſtaken in his Clock-work Scheme, and he and 
the reſt of his Fellow- Creatures ſhould prove to be ſomething more than 
mere Mechaniſm; becauſe if he had a Power of directing any of his Actions 
with Freedom, he might be accountable for his Behaviour in ſuch Actions, if 
there was any Being that could and would take account of them. This Pro- 
poſition carries with it ſo much Evidence, that I believe the Atheiſt will not 
venture to diſpute it. . 5 3 
I nave already ſhewn, That there muſt be a Principle of Motion diſtindò 
from Matter; that ſome Appearances in Nature prove to a Demonſtration, 
that this Principle of Motion does not act as an Anima Mundi, but wich the 
utmoſt Freedom; and therefore may take Account of the Atheiſt's Behaviour, 
if by Freedom of ading he is qualibed to give ſuch Account, It will therc- 
fore very much concern him to be well aſſured, notwithſtanding we have ſhewn, 
That there are, and muſt be Cauſes that a& not by any Laws of Mechaniſm, 
that yet Man does; and yet if there are other than Mechanical Cauſes upon 
our Earth, the Atheiſt cannot deny that Man may put in as fair as any Thing 
whatever for being one of them; and therefore he may do well to conſider 
which way he can poſlibly ſatisfy himſelf that he is not one of them. Epe. 
cially too when every Man thinks he feels within himſelf in many of his Ac- 
tions a Power of beginning Motion at Pleaſure, and independently of 23) 
external Mover. Bur, — 3 
2dly, Ir the Difficulties attending the Religious Scheme of G 0 being 
the Author of Motion, be ſuch as may reaſonably be accounted for; the Scep- 
zick too may do well to conſider, whether his mere doubting what is true ® 
falſe on account of thoſe Difficulties, will be a ſufficient Juſtification of him 
for not embracing Religion. Whether he ovght not rather to enter into a car” 


ful Review of thoſe Objections, for Fear his Inclination to doubt. of - 
3 LET - 1 * 


the other's poſitive Denial of it, ſhould at la 
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Thing might have tempted him to take for Difficulties thoſe which are not Gurdor. 

really ſuch. The Lazy Part of Mankind, who have ſome Wit and leſs Learn- SE . 
ing, deſpairing to gain any Credit by forming Schemes that would give ſome to- VII. 
lerable Account of Things, have in all Ages Choſe the much eafier Taſk of 


puzzling, than of clearing up any Thing. They do not pretend to tell you, 
as the Atheiſt does, how the Matter of the Univerſe may be ſtirred without the 
Aſſiſtance of a God; but only, © That there are ſo many Difficulties in 
« accounting for Motion either with or without a Go p, that they cannot ſee 
« which Side of the Queſtion preponderates; and therefore hope they may be 
« juſtified in Doubting where the Truth lies.” Tho' I ſhould think that re- 
jecting Religion when a Man pretends not to ſee any thing elſe to be true, 
ſhould be more Criminal, than rejecting Religion becauſe a Man ſees, or thinks 
he ſees ſome other Thing to be the Truth, and conſequently, the Scepticł will not 
run leſs Hazard than the Atherft, if his res. concerning Religion, as well as 

prove to be ill-grounded. Per- 
haps the Security which both of them might promiſe themſeives, ſuppoſing 


them to be miſtaken in denying or doubting the Exiſtence of a Firſt Mover 
diſtin from Matter, would be this: That altho' thete ſhould exiſt ſuch an 


Original Cauſe of Motion, yet it might not be an Intelligent Being, and there- 
fore they ſhould be ſafe, as it could take no Cognizance of what they were 


doing here. Bur I believe it would be hard enough for any Man to conceive 


Freedom without Intelligence. Tis poſſible indeed to conceive an Intelligent 
Being without Freedom of Action; but there is no conceiving how a Being 


ſhould act freely without knowing what it does, and why it does any 


Thing; but the Intelligence of the Supreme BEING will be made evident, 
when we come to ſhew, that Matter cannot be the Subject of Intelligence. 
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VIII. 
or Intelligence could ever have had an Exiſtence in the World. For if Motion 
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man. 


SERMON VIL 


A CTS xvii. 28. 


For in Him we live, and move, and have our Being. 


World without the Help of a Being diſtinct from Matter, it would be 
plain enough that without ſuch a BEIN O, no ſuch Thing as Thought 


Sure H AVING already ſhewn, That there is no introducing Motion into the 


be neceſſary for the making Matter an Intelligent Being, as it muſt be if Spin- 
ſa's or Hobbs's Notion of Perception, which places it in the Action and Re-ai- 
on of Bodies upon one another, were the Truth, then Intelligence could not be 
an eſſential Attribute of Matter, unleſs Motion was ſo too; and therefore muſt 
have ſome external Cauſe of his Being: This, I fay, would be ſufficient to ſhew, 
That Spingſas Notion concerning the Exiſtence of Intelligence, is altogether 
unphiloſophical ; becauſe in ſuch Caſe, Cogitation would be made to ariſe from 
nothing, unleſs he could believe this great Abſurdity, viz. That Thought and 
Extenſion were the ſame Thing, or that Extenſion whether in Motion or at 
Reſt was endued with actual Perception: Altho' if we can judge at all of the 
Nature of Intelligence from our own Perceptions, we muſt obſerve the Action 
of external Objects to be neceſſary to our having any actual Perception of what 
paſſes without us. Toland was ſo ſenſible of the Force of this Reaſoning, that in 


his Diſcourſe concerning Motion. he gives up Spineſa as a Perſon, that upon 


this Account is not to be defended. © The Spinoſiſts, ſays he, have afforded 


* Matter of Triumph to the Spiritualiſts, (for ſuch he calls the Believers of a 


« God) by acknowledging the Inactivity of Matter; for in this they were fo 
«« unphiloſophical as to aſſign an Effect without any Cauſe of it; as in the Caſe 
« of Cogitation, when they made it to belong to all Matter, and yet allowed 
Matter to be naturally without Motion or inactive *.“ And yet as unphilo- 
ſophical as it is to make Thought ariſe from ſtill or inactive Matter, it will 


preſently appear that thoſe have not much the Advantage, who are forced to 


pump Senſe and Intelligence out of ſenſeleſs and unintelligent, tho' adive Mat- 


Mankind. 


ter. Vet Toland muſt do this, or elſe with us confeſs, That there is ſome Eter- 
nal, Intelligent BEIN that is the Cauſe of all the Intelligence which is ſeen in 


Fo R there are but three poſſible Ways of accounting for the Exiſtence of 
Thought or Intelligence: 

i/f, EITHER by ſuppoſing it an eſſential Attribute of Matter, as much ſo 
as Extenſion or Solidity; which is the Way Spinoſa and Mr. Hobbs have taken. 
Or, 

2dly, IN ſuppoſing that tis not eſſential to Matter, but is an Effect of the 
Motion of Objects on ſome particular Arrangement of the Parts of Matter; 
ſuch as is ſeen in the Bodies of Animals. Or, 

| 3dly, THAT there is in all Intelligent Beings a Principle diſtinct from Mat- 
ter, and of a different Nature, from whence Thought or Intelligence does ariſe; 


gee his Letter concerning Motion. 


8 Ry which 


8 
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which is the Opinion of the Religious Man. Mr. Lock, indeed, ſuppoſes a Gurdor. 
fourth Way of accounting for Intelligence: That tho' Matter was a thought-S E 8 M« 
« leſs and ſenſeleſs Being, and no Diſpoſition of the Parts of it, how curiouſly VIII. 

ſoever they might be put together, would ever naturally riſe up into Thought 


« and Underſtanding, and tho there was no Principle of Thought in Man diſtinct 
« from Matter; that yet Gp by his infinite Power might ſuperadd a Think- 
ing Quality to Body or Matter.” But were this poflible, it would do the 
Atheiſt no Service, becauſe it ſuppoſes the Being of a Gop as neceſſary to the 
producing ſuch an Effect upon Matter as that of Intelligence; or if it could ar 
all favour him, it muſt then fall in with the ſecond Way of accounting for 
Thought, vis. That ſuch a Quality as Thought might pgſſibly ariſe from Mat- 


=. diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner as are the Bodies of Animals, there being nothing 


in the Nature of Matter that ſhould make it incapable of receiving Intelligence, 
and conſequently, if the Bodies of Animals could be formed without the Help 
of a Gop, there would be no Want of Him in accounting for that Thought 


and Intelligence which belongs to thoſe Bodies. But this, fo far as the Atheiſt 


is concerned in it, is exactly the ſame with the ſecond Way of accounting for 
Intelligence ; and therefore I ſhall paſs it over without any farther Remark : + 
AND proceed to a Conſideration of the two Atheiſtick Accounts of Intelli- 
gence, and in Oppoſition to them ; I will ſhew, Thar Intelligence cannot be an 
effential Attribute of Matter, nor an Effect of any peculiar Structure of the Parts 
of a ſenſeleſs Being, ſuch as Matter is ſuppoſed to be by the ſecond Scheme. 
1, THAT Intelligence cannot be eſſential to Matter. 
THAT which gave Spingſa the Hardineſs of advanc ing the Eſſentiality of 
Thought to Matter was, That he thought he could not be diſproved in his Aſ- 
ſertion, becauſe we did not ſufficiently know the Nature of Intelligence to de- 
termine concerning the Subject of Thought; or to ſay what Sort of Being it 


muſt be that is capable of having ſuch a Quality; and therefore 1 


be the Subject of it, for any thing we could ſay to the contrary. But the 


11 


fwer to this is plain; Tho' I do not know all J could wiſh concerning Thought 
and the Subject of it; yet I may know that Thought is nat Extenſion; which 
is enough for our preſent Purpoſe : Becauſe 1 ſhall ſnew, That it myſt be Ex- 


tenſion, if it be an effential Attribute of Matter. I may be certain, I ſay, that 
Thought cannot be Extenſion; becauſe to affirm this, would be juſt as if we 
ſhould affirm, that any Conſequence of Extenſion; ſuch as a Trian 
Figure, and the Perception that the Mind has of fuch a Figure, were the fame 
Thing; but the Ideas of the Trine Dimenſion and Thought, are fo evidently 
different, that the Things repreſented by thoſe Ideas cannot poſſibly be the' ſame, 
unleſs all our Perceptions are mere Deceptions; and then *tis to no Purpoſe to 
argue at all. But tis the Scepticꝶ, not the Atheiſt that pretends to defend him- 
ſelf in this Way, whereas the latter always brings Reaſons; ſuch as they are, in 


Support of 4 conttrury Scheme to the Religious One. It muſt then be granted 


me, that Thought and Extenſion cannot be the ſame Thing, and therefore we 
are only to ſhew, That Spingſas Notion of Thought's being eſſential to Mat- 
on does by neceſſary Conſequence make Thought and Extenfion the ſame 

THra'r' there can be no real Difference between them; may*be made evident 
by this one Conſideration; * That ſuppoſing them really different, one of them 
muſt ariſe from Nothing ; for both Thought and Extenſion cannot be neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent, if there be a real Difference between them, any more than there 
can be two Neceflarily-exiftent Beings, which Spinoſa, as well as we, denies: 
And yet by this Scheme of Things, Thought cannot be a Mode of Extenſion 
or derivable from it, but muſt be equally Self- exiſtent with Extenſion. Spinoſa 
indeed pretends to aſſert, That the ſame Numerical Subſtance may have an infi- 
nite Number of eſſential Attributes, and of 'theſe he names particularly Thought 
and Extenſion, as different Attributes of the ſame Subſtances. But if the Diffe- 
rence he means, be a real, and not a notional, or at leaſt a modal Difference 
che Subſtances or Subjects of thoſe different Attributes muſt” be different too, 
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Gurdon. otherwiſe he deſtroys the Foundation of all our Reaſoning, which is laid in 
SE RM. this Axiom, That thoſe Things which agree with a third, muſt agree amon 


VIII. 


themſelves: And therefore if Thought and Extenſion were ſo united together as 
to conſtitute the ſame Eſſence or Being, and not different Beings, they mug be 
the ſame in Reality/ and not different from one another, any more than the 
ſame Subſtance can differ from itſelf. For, if every Part of Matter be endueg 
with Perception, and every Part of it extended, unleſs Extenſion and Thought 
be of the ſame Nature, or one of them a Mode of the other, it will be impor. 
fible to conceive how they ſhould conſtitute the ſame Subſtance or Being; there 
being no Room left for a real Difference, when the Whole and every Particle of 
Matter is ſuppoſed to be both extended and intelligent. 

THrar which led Syineſa into this Miſtake was, his confounding notional 


Attributes with real ones; as appears from what he ſays in one of his Epiſtles 


in theſe Words: Qyod autem addis, nos ex definitione cujuſque rei confiderate uni- 
cam tantum proprietatem deducere valere, locum habet in rebus fimpliciſſimis vel en. 
tibus rationis, at non in realibus. Nam ex hoc ſolo quod Deum definio efſe ens ad 
cujus Effentiam pertinet Exiſtentia, plures ejus proprietates concludo, nempe quod 
neceſſario exiſtit, quod ſit Unicus, Immutabilis, Infinitus, &c. Et ad bunc no- 
dum plura alia Exempla afferre poſſem quæ impr&ſentiarum omitto *. But there is 
nothing plainer than that thoſe Attributes of Gop he has inſtanced in, and 
which he calls Properties, do no otherwiſe differ from each other, than as any 
other abſtracted Notions of Mind do differ from one another. For the Oneneſs 
of Gop, his Immutability and Infinity, are Properties neceſſarily flowing from 


a Neceffarily-exiſtent Nature, and cannot poſſibly be ſeparated from ſuch a Na- 


ture without deſtroying it. Which ſhews them to be only partial Conſiderati- 
ons, and not really different Attributes of the Divine Nature. Thus for In- 
ſtance, the Exiſtence of the Divine Nature may be conſidered without regard to 
Time or Place; but chis is plainly a partial Conſideration, becauſe infinite Time 
and infinite Place, are the neceſſary Conſequences of ſuch an Exiſtence, and 
therefore cannot be really ſeparated from it. Thus then it appears by theſe In- 
ſtances which Spinoſa has brought for the Support of his Opinion, that he did 
not diſtinguiſh between real and notional Attributes. And therefore that he 
has not proved it, poſſible for Thought and Extenſion to be Attributes of the 
ſame; Subſtance, ſuppoſing them really different. 

Bo T as our preſent Unbelievers ſeem more inclined to depend upon the ſe- 
cond Account of Intelligence, I ſhall proceed to conſider how the Atheiſt de- 
fends it, and what Arguments may be brought for the Support of it. All the 
Arguments that can be brought to defend ſuchꝭ a Suppoſition as that which makes 
Thought: to be Figure and Motion, or to ariſe from them, will be reduced to 
theſe; Eitber, (13 N t ee or ly oh Hs 7. 

I/, THAT we are 1gnorant.of the Nature of Thought in wbat it conjijts; 
and therefore it may be for all We know only Matter curioufly put together, as 
in the Bodies of Animals, and we know not all the Effects that may; ariſe from 
Matter in Motion, and therefore Thought may be one of them; that the Diffe- 
rence between Thought and Figure can be no good Argument againſt it, becauſe 
we find certain Qualities, ſuch as Colours, Sounds and Taſtes, to be produced by 
the different Motions and Figures of Bodies, and therefore why not the Thought 
of the Mind, which are no mere unlike o Figure and Motion than theſe are. 
Or, 13 Fo uin 58 7 I03 3009 oT.: of 7 To Ski 
2dly, Ir may be ſaid that there is as much Difficulty in conceiving that 
Cor poreal Motions ſhould excite different Ideas by acting upon an Immaterial 
Subſtance, viz. that certain Motions. in Objects ſhould be the Reaſon of there 
being conſtantly certain Senfations in an Immaterial BEIN, as that Thought 
ſhould ariſe from ſome particular Situation of the Parts of Matter; and there- 
fore where the Difficulties are equal, a Man may be at Liberty to take which 
Side of the Queſt ion he pleaſes. 40 Jo Sind 6 1111 TI 
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In anſwer to the firſt Argument, That we are ignorant of the Nature of Ci. 


Thought, and know not all the Effeds that may ariſe from Matter in Motion; SER 
We ſay, That we may know enough of the Nature of Thought, and the Nature 


of Body (without knowing every thing belonging to either) which may ſatisfy 
us, That Thought cannot poſſibly ariſe from Matter or Body, manage it as cun- 
ningly as you will. What Tully has ſaid in his Taſculan Queſtions in Anſwer to 
a like Objection, will be a juſt Anſwer to this, An fi omnia ad Intelligendum 
non habeo que habere vellem, ne iis quidem que habeo min uts licebil? Becauſe 
we are ignorant of ſome Things, which would much enlighten the Subject, it 


does not therefore ſure follow that we may not make uſe of what we do un- 


derſtand concerning it. If we do not know what Thought or Perception is, 
nor know all the Effects that may poſlibly ariſe from all the potiible Ways of 
putting Matter together; yet we may know ſo much of the Nature of Thought 
and Figure, as to ſee that Thought is not mere Figure, nor a mere Paflion or 


Reception of the Motion of Bodies. And then who ſhall hinder us from decla- 


ring what we do know of it, for this Reafon only, Becauſe we do not know 


every Thing belonging to it? I ſay, We may know that Thought is nor Figure, 


altho' we know not every Thing belonging to Thought and Figure. 

1/t, BEC AUsE in our Conceptions of Things, according to which we can— 
not help Judging, we find a real Difference between Thought and Figure, or be- 
tween local Motion and the Perception of that Motion; and yet unleſs Thought 
be Figure and Motion, it will be impoſſible for any Man alive to conceive that 
Thought ſhould ariſe from either or both of them. If Extenſion or Matter 
was a Thinking Being, we might then indeed conceive that from a more or leſs 
curious Arrangement of the Parts of Body, might ariſe more or leſs perfect 
Ways of Thinking, ſtronger or fainter Degrees of Perception and Senſation. 
But theſe Men grant Matter as Matter, to be as ſtupid and ſenſeleſs as we could 
wiſh for. They acknowledge, that there is no more Excellency in the Atoms 


that compoſe the Eyes, Ears and Noſe of a Man, than there is in any other 
Atoms that enter into the Compoſition of Bodies that are the fartheſt removed 


from any Thing like Life or Perception, and yet would vainly pretend from a 
good Management of thoſe Atoms to derive Thought and Senſation. But ler 
them prepare Matter as they will, ſo long. as they confeſs it to be without 
Thought, they. muſt have good Luck if they make any Body believe, that a 
ſingle Thought can ever be drawn out of her. Mr. Bayle confeſſes, That all 
e thoſe who deny the Diſtinction between Soul and Body, talk childiſhly, un- 
« leſs they ſuppoſe the whole World to be animated or endued with Underſtand- 
„ing.“ And therefore in his Opinion, there is no conceiving the Exiſtence of 
Thinking Beings, ſuppoſing the Soul to be material, unleſs we believe all Mat- 
ter to be furniſhed with Thinking. And both Spino/a and Hobbs, who could 
neither of them endure the Belief of Immaterial Beings; were plainly forced to 
take Shelter in ſuch a monſtrous Doctrine as the eſſential Intelligence of Matter, 
becaule they ſaw there was no conceiving how the bare Movement of the Parts 
of Matter ſhould ever produce Thought, if there was originally no ſuch Thing 
as Thought in Matter. For he that ſays he can ſuppoſe the meer Diſpoſition 
of the Organs of an human Body ſhall make a Subſtance to become thoughtful 
chat had never Thought before, ſays what is impoſlible for him or any Man 
alive to conceive. For then he muſt make the Diſpoſition of the Organs of 
an human Body to be Thought, altho' every Body cle ſees it can amount to 
nothing more than local Motion differently modified according to the Structure 
of thoſe Organs, as the Movements in a Clock or Watch are regulated by the 
Diſpoſition of its Wheels. But no body has ever ventured to atftirm, That he 
could clearly conceive local Motion alone to be ſufficient to make a Subſtance 
devoid of all Thought and every Sentiment, to paſs into actual Thought, or 


that any Subſtance could poſſibly paſs from a Privation of all Thought to actual 


Thought, merely by being moved. Becauſe this would be to ſay; That a 


Y Change of the Situation of the Parts of Matter, was a Senſe of Pleaſure and 


Pain, an Idea of Moral Virtue, of Truth or Falſhood, an Affirming or Denying 
N dr and a Propo- 


. 
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Gurdon. a Propoſition, tho at the ſame time we are ſure we know fully the Nature au. 
SER M. Eſſence of Change of Situation, without conceiving any thing &f Senſe or Per. 
VIII. ception belonging to it. And therefore if an evident Difference in our ]:.... 


7 


Thought cannot be Motion or Figure, nor Motion or Figure be Thought. 

ARISTO TL I, after he had as he thought ſufficiently provided by the Has, 
of his Four Elements for all the Variety that appears in the Corporeal Worl. 
when he came to Thought, he preſently ſaw that his Elements would neus 
help him out, becauſe mix them together in any Proportions he would, he la 
no Likelihood of getting a ſingle Thought out of them. And therefore, as % 
tells us, he ſaw himſelf under a Neceſſity of ſupplying the Defe& of his I. 
Elements by adding a fifth to them, out of which he might extract all the]. 


will prove any Difference in the Things themſelves of which they are the Ideas. 


us 


culties of the Soul. Arifloteles cum quatuor illa nota genera principiorum 2. 
complexus e quibus omnia orirentur, Quintam quandam Naturam cenſet eſſe, . 9:0 
fit mens. Cogitare enim & providere & diſcere, & docere, & invenire aliguid, (: 
tam multa alia meminiſſe, amare, odiſſe ; cupere, timere ; angi, lætari. Ilan 
emilia eorum in horum quatuor generum nullo i neſſe putat. Tuſeul. Queſt, An 
therefore the Ariſtotelians as they believed Beaſts to be Thinking Animals, would 
not truſt to the mere Organization of their Bodies for an Account of thei; 
Thinking; but contrived for them a ſubſtantial Form entirely diſtin& from the 
Arrangement of the Parts of their Bodies, which ſhould be the Cauſe of their 
Thinking; for this ſubſtantial Form, according to them, was neither Matter 
nor Body, nor compoſed of Matter. The Carteſians who on the contrary ſup. 


pore Beaſts to be barely Material Beings, would nor allow them to be Thinking 


eings, or to have any real Senſe of Joy or Grief, Pleaſure or Pain: So im- 
poſſible did it appear to both thoſe Sects of Philoſophy to reſolve Thought into 
mere Organization, or to make it a Mode of Extenſion. We may by the Wiy 
obſerve, that our modern Atheiſt does actually affirm Cogitation, Underſtanding 
and Volition, to be nothing but local Motion or Mechaniſm in the inward Parts 
of the Brain and Heart; whereas the Epicureans went no farther than aſſert- 
ing them to be cauſed by Motion; but ſtil} thought Motion and Cogitation to 
be different Things. 

THE ſingular Notion which Des Cartes advanced concerning Brutes, That 
all their Actions, tho' ſome of them look'd like an Effect of Thinking, were 
yet nothing but the Movements of a Machine ; and the Succeſs this Opinion met 
with in the World, did probably give our preſent Atheiſt the Hardineſs of af 
firming, That all Kind of Thought was nothing but Motion in a proper Struc- 
ture of the Parts of Body. And it muſt be confeſſed, That if his Notions con- 
cerning the Actions of Brutes were true, there would be a plauſible Reaſon for 
reſolving all the Faculties of an human Mind into mere Mechaniſm ; for altho' he 
did not allow Brutes to be Thinking Beings, yet ſo long as their Actions have an 
Appearance of good Senſe, if ſuch Appearances may be reſolved into the Powers ct 
Mechaniſm, there would be no great Difficulty in Accounting for the Operations 0! 
human Thought by the Help of a more curious and elaborate Organization ; ſuch 


as that of an human Brain. For if ſuch Appearances of Thought, as thoſe in 


Brutes, might be nothing but Motion, why might not Reflection, and ſuch other 
Acts of the Mind by which we are wont to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from Brute 
be performed by Motion too? But I am perſuaded the more we conſider this 
Matter, the more it will appear impoſſible that Thought ſhould be Motion, 0 
even that it ſhould be drawn out of any Conſtruction of Matter by the Help © 
any Degree of Motion whatſoever, unleſs a Way could be found out for fut. 
niſhing Matter with the Gift of Thinking. For ſo long as Matter or Extent: 
on has not that Gift, the Atheiſt will be forced to father upon it a Brat that has 
not any the leaſt Reſemblance to its Parent, to aſſign an Effect to a Cauſe that 
has no Kind of Relation to it. We ſee an evident Dependence that the Div! 
ſibility of Matter has upon ſolid Extenſion, we fee in this Extenfion a Reaſon 
a priori of all that Variety of Figures that Matter is capable of receiving, 4 
of all the Mechanical Qualities which depend upon its Figure. But the Abe 
1 | | : 
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1 c AN ſee no Way the Atbeiſt has left for retaining his Opinion of Thought 
depending upon the Organization of the Parts of Body, if he muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is no Kind of Reſemblance between Thought and F igure; un- 
leſs he ſhould ſay, That in this he ſuppoſes nothing more inconceivable than 
what the Religious Man ſuppoſes, when he aſcribes to G o p Effects that have 
no Kind of Similitude to Him: And ſuch confeſſedly are all Material Effects, 
that tis as hard to conceive that Matter ſhould be derived from Thought, as 
that Thought ſhould be wrought out of Matter. But the Anſwer to this will 

be eaſy; for the Religious Man does not ſuppoſe Material Effects to have flowed 
from Gop as from an emanative Cauſe, but to have been brought by Him 
into Being from Nothing; and therefore is not obliged to look out for any Re- 
ſemblance between the Cauſe and the Effect; whereas the Atheiſt, rejecting all 
creative Power, muſt look out for ſuch a Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Beings as 
may have ſome Kind of Reſemblance with the Effects depending upon ir. 
Otherwiſe he muſt introduce Beings into the World without a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for their Exiſtence. — C 0 
H will perhaps ſay, That Colours, Sounds and Taſtes, are produced by 
Matter and Motion, and yet that there is as little Reſemblance between theſe 
Qualities and the Figure of Bodies, as there is between Thought and Figure. 


And this would be a juſt Objection, if Matter and Motion did really produce 


Colours and Sounds; but theſe are in the Bodies themſelves nothing more than 
different Degrees of Motion ariſing from the different Contexture of thoſe 
Bodies. Whatever goes beyond this, has no real Exiſtence in the Bodies, but 
is only a Cloathing which the Mind puts upon theſe Motions, which Motions 
are nothing more than an occaſional Cauſe of the Mind's receiving ſuch or ſuch 
Ideas. Pe | e 1 
HavinG now ſhewn from the Ideas we have of Matter and Thought, 
that there is no Poſſibility of drawing Thought out of Matter. I will now 
proceed to ſhew, That the Unity and Simplicity of Thought, and the Continu- 
ance of one and the ſame Thinking Being for many Vears together, which we 
muſt all of us confeſs to be true, can never be reconciled either with the Com- 
pound Nature of Matter, or with the continual Changes to which all Material 
Compoſitions are ſubject : I ſay therefore, i: 2 
2dly, THAT Unity of Thought, by which we find all our Senſations united 
in one Thinking Being, could never ariſe from any Compound Subſtance, ſuch 
as Matter, and every Conſtruction of Matter is known to be, and therefore tho 
we did not know all that we could wiſh for concerning the Nature and Subject 


of Thought is, cannot be an Effect or Reſult from the Action of any Com- 


oul to affirm, That human Thought was not cauſed either by Extenſion or by 
the Figure of an human Body. 7 "Hinze . 
. T Is evident that Man is one, not many Thinking Beings ; that amidſt all 
his various Senſations and Perceptions, there is ſome one ſingle Principle that is 
the Subject of all of them; tis plain too, that there is ſomething in Man, which 
thinks and contrives for the Benefit of his whole Syſtem; from whence nothing 
can be more evident than that there muſt be a Principle of Individuation, what- 
ever it be, that joyns certain Parts of the human Fabrick together; and which 
thinks and acts conſonantly for the Uſe and Purpoſe of thoſe Parts: That there 
mult be ſomething in our Compoſition like to what I have already deſcribed, 
cannot be deny'd by any Body. The only Enquiry that wants to be made, is, 
Whether Matter in any Shape is capable of acting as @ Principle of Individua- 
tion? And we are ſure that tis utterly incapable for any ſuch Employment; 
becauſe which ever Atheiſtiek Scheme we take, the Principle of Conſciouſneſs 


Vo. III. Qqqq would 


no more than we can ſee any Kind of Connexion, or any Dependence of Gurds;.. 
Thought upon Figure or upon Extenſion in any Shape whatever. And there- SPR U. 
fore here is a Phanomenon in N ature for the Exiſtence of which, upon the Foot VIII. 
of Atbeiſin, no Reaſon can be given. A 


of Cogitation; yet ſo long as we may know that a ſingle Principle, ſuch as that 


E Being, we may venture with all our Ignorance of the Nature of che 
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Curdon. would be a Compound Being. For, to begin With Sprngſa's Scheine, which 
S1 u. makes every Particle of Matter to be Cegitative, tis plain there muſt be 23 
VIII. many Fhinking Beings in Man as there är e Particles in an human Body, unleſs 
the $pino/ift would attempt to ſhew us a Way by Which an infinite Number of 
conſoious Parts of Matter may be melted down into one conſcious Patt. Por 
_ notwithſtanding the Union of Parts in a Compound, the Parts ſtill remain 28 
different from each other as ever, and therefore there muſt be good Reaſon for 
believing that the Thoughts of thoſe Parts of Matter could be no more united 

than the Parts themſelves. And as to the Government of the human Fabrick 
it would be neceſſary for the Spit to ſnew how all the Atoms of an human 

Body were perſuaded to chuſe one Atom, and inveſt it with a Power of Adin 
for the whole, and what it is that hindets them from recalling their Grant, and 
acting ſeparately? Till theſe Queſtions are anſwered, Spingſa will appear to 

have built a ſingle Thinking Prineiple upon a very precarious Foundation, a, 

he has never thought fit to give us any Satisfaction in theſe Inquiries, his Scheme 

muſt deſervedly paſs for a groundleſs and filly Account of Things in this Par- 


i ticular. 
IH TH E other Scheme, which would derive Thought from ſome particular Or- 
| ganization of the Parts of Matter, is liable to the ſame Inconvenience. For 
4 every Organization of Matter, being a Compoſition of Matter, will for that Rea- 
9 ſon be unable to furniſh us with a ſingle Conſcious Being. Tully ſuppoſes them 
10 to be mere Blockheads that have advanced a Compounded Being into a Princi- 
[if ple of human Thought. In animi'Cognitione dubitare non poſſumus, mi plane 
id in Phyficis plumbei ſumus, quin mhil fit animis admixtum, mhil concretum, nibil 
i copulatam, nihil duplex. Tuſcul. Quæſt. And the Reaſon is plain; becauſe if the 
i* Principle of Thinking was a Being compounded of Parts, all choſe Parts, as 
It have already obſerved, being the Subject of Thinking, would conſtitute as many 
N Conſcious Beings as there are Parts that conſtitute the Thinking Principle. For 
1 the Union of Parts in a Compound, is not an Union cloſe enough to produce 
. Unity of Thought; this will neceſſarily require the ſtricteſt of all Unions, viz. 
0 that by which Beings are united into a Sameneſs or Identity. Any Unity leſs than 
li: this, would never make a Man feel as he does, that all his Perceptions have a 
lk Relation to one and the ſame Thinking Being. 5 
4 THrarT ſuch an Union as that of Identity, is neceſſary to account for Unity 
1% of Thought, is evident from this Conſideration, That without ſuch an Unity in 
. the Principle of Thinking, we could never, for Inſtance, fee the whole of any f 
[oe Object whatſoever ; becauſe if the Soul was a Being compounded of many Parts, 3 
1 every Part would only receive a Part of the Image of an Object, and no Patt 1 
rt would receive the Whole, and conſequently a Man could have no Image of the , 
1 Whole of an Object, unleſs the Parts of the Soul could communicate to | 
Ws, each other their Part of the Image. But there is no Ground for ſuch a Suppo- 
iF ſition ; becauſe tis certain, that when any ſolid Body is put into Motion, every 
lh Part of the Body retains a certain Degree'of Motion in Proportion to its Bulk, 
i without communicating har Degree of Motion to any of the other Parts of le 
i ſame Body. The Athzifft, who owns the Relation between Thought and Mo- 
iu} tion, cannot except againſt this Argument, nor ſhew any Reafon why one Part 
5 of Matter ſhould communicate to another Part its Share of Thought, when there 


are no ſuch Communications of Motion frem' the Parts of Body to each other.. 
But (ſuppoſing ir poſſible that the whole Image of an Object might be impreſsd | 8 
upon every one of thoſe Parts that are the Subject of Thinking, thete would be 

a this Inconvenience attending ſuch a Suppoſitien; that we muüft admit an Abſur- 
f dity, and ſomething harder to conceive- than the Doctrine of the Schoolmen, 
which the Atheiſt is wont to laugh at, vis. That the Soul or perceptive Fa- 

culty would be then uta in toto, & tbta in fingulis partibui. Fbt in this Cale 

there would be a double Image of evety Object ;- for every Atom that conſtitutes 

the Subject of Thinking, would have the whole Itnage of the Object, and al 

the Atoms taken together, would have the ſame whole Tiriage too; which is 

plainly ſuperfluous or needleſs, as well as tis incenceiveable. If the Atheiſt 


looks 
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looks upon this as Nonſenſe in a Schoolman, when tis applied to an Immate- Gurdon. 
rial Soul, he ought to give a Reaſon why it ſhould not paſs for ſuch in him, S EN N. 
when he a plies it to a Material one. He ought to ſhew, That a Repreſenta- 
tion 6f Obcts twice over, is N inent in the one Caſe, but ndt ſo in the other; 
that the one is conceiydble in a Uiviſible Subject, but not ſo in an indiviſihle one, 
which an immaterial Soul is ſuppoſed to be. When he has done this, we will 
acknowledge that a Compound Being, ſuch as Matter is, may be, for all that 
pee have ſaid to the contrary, the true Principle of Thought. 
: BEFORE I leave the Abeiſt, I cantioct biit obſerve his unfair Dealing, when 

he pretends the Difficulty of conceiving ſome Powers aſcribed to GoD, as a 
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= ?ris for this Reaſon he cannot o ſuch Lengths in believin as the Religious Man. 

$91 yet this very Cautious Perſon can eaſily ſee that a Being made uf of infinite 
arts, may be the Cauſe of the moſt-fimple Thing in Nature, viz, Pero y 


ſo hard a 8 90 that the Atheiſt m 
by objecting 
Now to the King Eternal, Immortal, Tnvifible, the Only Wiſe Go p, be.all 
Honour and Glory for ever and ever. Amen. 8 
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AC TS xvii. 28. 


For in Him we live, and move, and have our Being. 
N the precedent Diſcourſe I have ſhewed, That the Unity of Thought by 
which all our Senſations are united into one Thinking Being, and by which 
A. we are conſcious to ourſelves that we are not many, but one Thinkin 
Being, could never be reconciled with the Compound and Diviſible Nature of 
Matter; and therefore not with any Conſtruction of Matter whatſoever. 
I couE now to offer another Argument, why Thought cannot be an Ef. 
fe& of any Compoſition of Matter. Becauſe we ſee the Conſciouſneſs of being 
the ſame Thinking Being, not only continued with all the particular Senſations 
of the Body, but even carried thro all the Changes of Figure or Organization, 
that muſt happen to the Body, in the different Stages of a Man's Life. The 
Man ſhall be conſcious to himſelf that he is the ſame Thinking Being, for In- 
ſtance, at this preſent, that he was Forty Years ago; or as far as his Memory 
will carry him backwards to any diſtant Part of his Life already paſs'd. Thoſe 
who place Thinking in every Particle of Matter, cannot tell how 'tis poſſible 
to continue the /ame Thinking Being for even Twenty Years together, in which 
Time and much leſs, any Anatomiſt can tell us there will be a Sett of Atoms 
wholly new, and not one of the old ones left ; and yet the Man is fully per- 
ſuaded that he is ſtill the /ame Thinking Being he was, and not another; ads 
accordingly, blames or commends himſelf for what he did ſome Years ago, 2 
much as he does for his preſent Actions. The Atheiſt of this Kind will be ob- 
liged to ſhew how the ſame Conſciouſneſs can be preſerved in a total Change of 
the Subject of Thinking, when 7Zhat is wholly ſpent, and not one Particle of it 
left. Any one but himſelf would from hence conclude, that the Subject of 
Thought muſt be ſome Permanent Being, and therefore not Matter or Body, 
which are always changing and ſhifting the Scene. ; 
1+ it be ſaid, That Conſciouſneſs of being the ſame Perſon, depends upon 
our Memory, and that our Memory may deceive us, that we may imagine that 
we have thought, and conſidered thus or thus, but we may be miſtaken ; we 
might be conſcious of that as a Truth, which was perhaps no more than a 
Dream; and we may be conſcious too of that as a paſs'd Dream, which wi 
perhaps never ſo much as dream'd of. Suppoſing all this to be true, that we are 
not really the ſame Thinking Being that we were ſome Years ago, but only think 
that we are ſuch; yet the Atheiſt would be obliged to ſhew ſome probable Rea- 
ſon of a Man's thinking himſelf to be the ſame Perſon, when he 1s not ſuch. 
And this I believe would prove as great a Difficulty as the other; for when tt 
Subject of Thought is wholly changed (as we ſuppoſe) and a new one ſucceeds, 
there can be no more Reaſon for a Man's being conſcious of what was done by 
his former ſelf, than there would be for his being conſcious of what was done 
by any other Perſon in the World. His preſent Self would have no more Re- 
lation or Acquaintance with his former one, than it would have with the met 
diſtant Man upon Earth, of whoſe Thoughts he neither knows nor pretends “ 
know any Thing. "TN 
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Perſon in the different Stages of Life as the former; for thoſe who make 


chat the Difference in a Man's Opinions, in his Inclinations and Paſſions will 
depend upon the Difference of Organization; and yet- a Man when he has 
changed his Opinions and Thoughts of Things, and has quite different Inclina- 
tions from what he had before, is yet fully perſuaded that he is {till one and 
the fame Perſon with him who held thoſe different Opinions, with him who 
had Inclinations different from his preſent ones. The Objects that move the 
Paſſions and Inclinations of Children, are uſually very different from the 
Objects that delight the ſame Child when grown up into a Man; and yet the 
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Child and the Man, for all this Difference, are united into the ſelf-ſame Per- 


ſon; if we ſhould compare a Man of the greateſt natural Abilities that ever 
was, ſuppoſe Cæſar with himſelf when Five Years old (for ſo far backwards a 
Man's Memory may poſſibly carry him into the Childiſh Part of his Life, and 
we have already ſeen that the Conſciouſneſs of being the fame Perſon, reaches 
as far as the Memory can acquaint us with what was done by ourſelves) I 
fay, if we ſhould compare the man Cæſar with himſelf at Five Years of 
Age, there would be as much Difference between the Spirit and Underſtand- 
ing, the Paſſions and Affections of the Boy and the Man, as there would be 
between Cæſar the Man and another Man: And yet the Boy and the Man, 
with all their different Sentiments are acknowledged to have been the ſame 
Perſon, But this would be impoſſible, if Organization was the Subject of Per- 
ſonality, becauſe then every Change in the Organization, muſt of Neceſſity pro- 
duce a Change of Perſon; for I will defy any Man to conceive it poſſible, 
that the Subje& of Perſonality ſhall be changed, and yet the Perſon continue 
the ſame. There being no poſſible Reaſon to be given, why Two Men, con- 
| ſidered as Perſons, ſhould be really different from each other, but becauſe the 
Subject of Perſonality is not the ſame in both of them: Which ſhews to a De- 


Steddy and Permanent, not any Compoſition of Matter which is perpetually 
changing. 5 0 2 i ag 12 1 5 

ACCORDING to the Religious Man's Scheme of Things, this Diverſity of 
Opinions and Practices in the different Parts of Life, is very conceivable by ſup- 
poling ſome Alteration made in thoſe Organs of Senſe, by the Means of which 


would be eaſy enough to eonceive, were there no Difficulty in conceiving the 
Union of an Immaterial Being with one that is Material, no Difficulty in ima- 
gining what thoſe Bands and Ligaments ſhould be, that could faſten together 


Feature, any one Diſpoſition, internal or external, in which they reſemble one 
another; and yet to find that whenever Body is affected by external Objects, 
that P/yche conceives a Thought, as if Body was the Natural Parent of that 
Thought; that from the Motion or Agency of Matter in an human Body, 
Thought ſhould as certainly and ſteddily ariſe, as if Thought was the genu- 
ine Off. ſpring of Matter, and its Motion the real and entire Cauſe of that 


ik Effect: Theſe tis acknowledged are great Difficulties; and come now in Courſe 
2 = be conſidered with the ſecond Argument by which the Atheiſt is wont to 
þ, 1 juſtify himſelf, viz. * That there is as much Difficulty in conceiving that Cor- 


6 1 Jt poreal Motions ſhould conſtantly excite different Ideas by acting upon an Im- 
Ph Subſtance, VIZ, that certain Motions in Objects ſhould be the Rea- 
= . = of there being certain Senſations in an immaterial Being; as thar 
=. ought ſhould ariſe from ſome particular Situation of the Parts of Mat- 
= .* And yet we cannot allow this Difficulty to be a ſufficient Reaſon for 


of Zz rejecting an Immaterial Soul; becauſe we find by Experience that there are many 
10 4A Difficulties in Nature, which the Atheiſt muſt allow as well as we. For he 
1 muſt grant Something to be Infinite, and then there muſt be ſome Effects 
| + # Pr flowing 


Vo I. III. 


# AND as to the ſecond Account of ſolving human Thought by the peculiar Gurdon. 
# Organization of an human Body, this will as little account for the Sameneſs of SE. 


Thought to depend upon the particular Arrangement of the Parts, muſt allow, 


monſtration that the Subject of Thought in Men, muſt be ſomething that is 


the Soul has Notice conveyed to it of what paſſes without it. This, J ſay, 


a Pair that are ſo little like one another, that there is not any one Quality or 
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flowing from the Action of an Infinite Power, that will not fall within the 
Cognizance or View of a limited Underſtanding ; and therefore the fairer Way 
of Detetmining, when there is a Neceſſity of Determining one Way br the: 


is to weigh the Difficulties on both Sides, and ſee which preponderates, and 


determine ourſelves accordingly. And then I am ſure the Atheiſt will gain 
nothing by this Objection ; for if we have ſhewn it to be impoſſible that Thought 


ſhould be Figure or Motion, or ſhould ariſe from either ſeparately, or from 


both together, or that it ſhould be an eſſential Attribute of Matter, and that 


there is no other poſſible Way of Accounting for Intelligence, unleſs they will 


admit an Immaterial Soul; there can be no Reaſon for ſuſpending a Determi- 
nation in ſuch a Caſe on account of any Difficulties in conceiving the Action of 
Material upon Immaterial. | 5 

Bur the Sceptick will perhaps put the Objection in this manner; That 
te the Difficulty of conceiving the Operation of Material upon Immateria 
© muſt be at leaſt as great as that of conceiving Thought to ariſe from the ac. 
« tion of Matter or Body; becauſe ſuppoſing the laſt to be inconceivable, ti 
© no more ſo than the former, which no Body pretends to underſtand; ang if 
* the Inconceivableneſs of it be no Reaſon for rejecting the Action of Material 
ce upon Immaterial, neither ought the Inconceivableneſs of Thoughts ariſing 


« from Matter, be a Reaſon for our rejecting a Material Soul; becauſe Matter 


c being Infinite, many Effects may ariſe from it that a Finite Being can. 
« not conceive; and then, Why not Thought? If we think ourſelves ſure that 
«= Thought is not Figure and Motion; we may be as ſure that Matter can have 
nothing to do with what is not Matter, Conſequently the Difficulties being 


« equal, the Sceptick will ſay, there can be no ſufficient Reaſon for determining 


t this Queſtion either Way.” 


In Anſwer to this, Tis granted that we can no more conceive the Action 
of Material upon Immaterial, than the producing Thought from Figure and 


| Motion, that is, we can conceive neither of them; ſo far then they ſhall be 


equal. But this is not all, we aſſert not only that we cannot conceive the 


Production of Thought from Figure and Motion, but alſo that we are ſure 


tis impoſſible it ſhould be produced merely from Figure and Motion; and this 
we are perſuaded of, not becauſe ſuch a Thing is out of the Limits of our 


Conceptions, which the Sceptichs Objection drawn from the Infinity of Matter 


ſuppoſes ; but becauſe we ſee in ſuch an Aſſertion a manifeſt Repugnance or 
Contradiction to our Conceptions, as I have already ſhewn . But I will de- 
fy the Sceptick to ſhew ſuch a Repugnance in the Action of Material upon 
Immaterial ; for ſince we have proved F 
not be a Material Being, thence it muſt follow, that an Immaterial Being docs, 
and muſt act upon a Material one. And if Immaterial may act upon Mate- 
rial, I am ſure it can never be proved impoſſible, that Matter ſhould act upon 
that which is not Matter. For it can't be denied, that we may as eaſily con- 
ceive Matter to act upon Zhat which is not Matter, as that what is 1 
Matter ſhould act upon Matter: We can as eafily conceive that Thought ſhould 
be a Conſequence of the Motion of Body upon an immaterial Soul, as that 
Motion in Body ſhould be a Conſequence of Volition, which is the ſuppujed 
Action of an Immaterial Being upon a Material one. This being plain, 4 
fair Examiner would conclude, tho' he does not underſtand how tis, that the 
Action of Matter or Body upon the Soul depended upon the arbitrary Dit- 
poſition of that Gop, who tho' Immaterial Himſelf, does move Matter, and 
was therefore able to unite Material and Immaterial in fach a Manner, that 
the Motions of the former ſhould affect the latter; and not, as the Atbeiſt pre- 
tends, that ſuch a Difficulty as this hinders him from ſeeing that ſome um- 
ple Being, (exempt from thoſe Changes which Matter, and every Organ 
tion of Matter is ſubject to) is the Cauſe of Perſonality, or the Samenels of 


* See Sermon VIII. + See Sermon VI. 


2 Think- 


„That the Principle of Motion can- 


Fr. 


F 


of a Compound Being, ſuch as an Human Body, 


* 
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* Thinking Being. We have then gained the Exiſtence of ſomething in Geer. 
Man that is not Material, viz. an Immaterial Soul. S ERM. 
FROM whence we may ober ve, That the Atheiſt is deprived of the IX. 
principal Advantage he propoſed to himſelf in quitting Religion, We are eh 
told by the Epicureans, That the chief Aim they had in quitting Religion, 
was to free themſelves from any Solicitude and anxious Fears CONCerning a 
future State, as appears by Virgil and Lucretius x. When our modern Fre:- 
thinker quotes with Pleaſure theſe or ſuch-like Paſſages, we may fairly be- 
lieve him to be ſwayed by the ſame Motive; but 'tis evident he can never 
free himſelf upon any rational Grounds from ſuch Fears. For if the Prin- 
ciple of Thinking cannot be a Being of a Compound Nature, he ought to 
tell us, and fatisfy himſelf if he can, what can alter ſuch a Being, and 
make it leave off thinking as ſoon as his Corporeal Structure becomes unfit 
for continuing any longer the Vital Functions. We can eaſily conceive that 
the Union of the Parts of a Compound Being, ſuch as an human Body, may be 


broken; the Parts disband and take different Routs, and afterwards appear 


in another Form, by joyning together in a different manner, and compoſing 
ſome new Syſtem with different Qualities: Becauſe ſuch Parts, notwithſtand- 
ing their Union, are really different from each other, and therefore will be 


capable of exiſting apart from each other; whereas there is no conceiving 


any real Difference in a ſimple Subſtance: Therefore as ſuch it muſt be in- 
capable of putting on another Form, or being diveſted of any Qualities that 
tis naturally poſſeſs d of, and then the Diſſolution of the Parts of an human 
Body will never infer a Total Ceſſation of Thought in ſuch a Being as 
Man. 5 3 . 
Ix it be ſaid that ſince a Defect in certain Organs of the Body ſhall cauſe 
a Diſorder and a Diſtemper in our Thinking Faculty, why ſhould not a Total 
Deſtruction of all the Organs bring on the Death of the Thinking Being, or 
a Total Ceſſation of its Thinking; or if an Original or Accidental Fault in 
any one of the Inſtruments of Senſe, ſuch as thoſe of ſeeing and hearing, ſhall 
make us incapable of having any Thoughts concerning Colours and Sounds, 


or make us incapable of receiving any further Notices concerning the viſible 
or audible Qualities of Bodies; therefore why ſhould not the entire Deſtruc- 


tion of all the Organs of Senſe put a final End to all our Thoughts: It 
will be a ſufficient Anſwer to this Objection, if we ſay that the Dependence 
which the Principle of Thought has upon the Body in its Operations of 
thinking while 'tis united to it, can never be ſo good a Proof of its totally 
ceaſing with the Body, as the Simplicity of the thinking Principle will be to 
prove that it has no ſeparable Parts, by whoſe Separation from each other, 
the whole might be ſuppoſed (as in Compound Beings) to exchange its think- 
ing Quality for another that was not ſuch. And therefore the Diſſolution 
an H can never give the Atheiſt 
any reaſonable Grounds for believing the Extinction of a Simple Being, ſuch 
as the Principle of Thought is already proved to be. And as he allows not 
any Annihilations of Beings, he will never be able to tell us by what Means 


the thinking Principle in Man ſhould loſe its F aculty of thinking. Thus then 


the Atbeiſt ſeems to be entirely diſappointed, when he ho 
Religion to get quit of the Fears of an After-ſtate. 3 
_ 2dly, GRAN TIN G the Spinoſiſt for once that the Conſciouſneſs of a 
Man's being the ſame Perſon or thinking Being in all the different Parts of 
his Life, may be reconciled with the Flux Nature of Body, with the conti- 
nual Changes of its Materials; giving him even this I ſay do make the beſt 
he can of it, I am confident that upon ſecond Thoughts he would not thank 


pes by throwing off 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari, 


f | rel 1 
Et metus ille foras præceps Acherontis agendus ee eee 


Funditus, humanam qui turbat Vitam. Lacres Lib. III. 
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Gurdon. me for this Conceſſion: For he will then be as little able to ſecure himſelf 


SER M. againſt the Fears of Evil in an after-State as he would be by believing a G0 


IX. 


WWW 


becauſe there will be no deſtroying Thought even in this Caſe by deſtroying the 


Body. For ſuppoſing Thought to be Extenſion, then the Diſſolution of the 
Body at Death could by no Means put an End to its thinking, any more than 
it could to its Extenſion: And notwithſtanding the Separation of the Parts of 
an human Body when tis corrupted, yet all the Particles ſtill continue to be 
extended Subſtances, and therefore thinking Subſtances, if Thought be Ex. 
tenſion, and Extenſion Thought. And then ſuch thinking Subſtances, may 
be obnoxious to as great or greater Evils and Miſeries in another State that 
they are in this. For when the Cor poreal Particles that compoſe our Atheiſt 
are ſeparated at his Death, they muſt ſtill retain a Senſe of Pleaſure and Pain 
or be capable of receiving either, if every Atom of Matter be thoughtful; ang 
he cannot be ſo weak as to think that no other Atoms, but thoſe that form 
the Thoughts of a Man, can be malicious, and do him a Miſchief. And then 
there may be many Thinking Subſtances in the Air and elſewhere, that may be 
as well qualified to do him a Miſchief in the future State, as the Atoms that 
compoſe the Thoughts of Men are in this preſent One. NY 

Ir he fays that the Thinking Atoms, of which his dead Carcaſs will con. 
fiſt, can have no more relation to him than the Atoms of any other dead Bo- 
dy, and therefore that he ſhall not be affected by any Sufferings of theirs; | 
would then aſk him the Reaſons he has for believing ſo, ſo long, I mean as 
he believes that the ſame Conſcious Being ſhall continue in a Man for beyen, 
or twice Seven Years; and yet every Body knows, that in ſuch a Diſtance of 
Time, there is not perhaps a ſingle Atom left of the oid ones. If after ali 
theſe Changes the Man ſtill feels to his Grief, that he is the ſame Man now 
in a Fit of the Gout, ſuppoſe, that he was Ten Years paſt in a Fever; what 
Security can the Atheiſt have that Death will put an End to his Troubles 
Why not rather fear, that his dead Body may enter into the Compoſition of 
ſome other Syſtem of Thinking Matter; and he become as ſenſible of the 


Good or Evil that ſhall befall ſuch a Syſtem, as he is of what befals his 


preſent Frame? I muſt affirm this to be as conceivable, as that every Atom 
in a Man's Body ſhould be changed, and yet the fame Perſon or Thinking 
Being continue; ſuppoſing the Athei/f's Scheme a true one, viz. That human 
Thought hath no other Cauſe of its Being, beſides the perpetual Changes in 
the Particles that compoſe an human Body. Thus we ſee that giving the 
Spinoſiſt what he contends for, he is yet as far as ever from gaining what he 
chiefly aimed at, and which he could not hope for in Religion, vis. Ret 
and Impunity after he is dead. #Y" On 2:14 -9 | 
Bur perhaps the other Account of Thought, which places it in a particular 
Organization, may be eſpouſed by ſome Perſons as a better Security againſt the 
Apprehenſions of Evil in another World; as they think the Deſtruction of that 
particular Organization muſt carry with it a total Extinction of Thought, and 
conſequently of Conſciouſneſs. Becauſe if the Soul be nothing more than what 
Dicearchus believed it, viz. A Body conſiſting of Parts of ſuch a particular Fi- 
gure as is neceſſary to Life *, when the Body loſes that Figure which is neceſſa- 


ry to its Life, the Power of Thinking muſt be entirely loſt with it. But even 


here, ſafe as the Atheiſt thinks himſelf, while he endeavours to avoid the Im- 
mortality of Thought, by denying that it is an eſſential Attribute of Body, * 
not ſo near a total Ceſſation of Thought as he hopes for. For he muſt allow 
Thought to be one of the Modifications which Body is capable of receiving 
and then he muſt acknowledge, that there is no deſtroying any Mode, without 
producing another of the ſame Kind; becauſe it fares thus with all the Modes 
of Body with which we are acquainted; for the Corruption of one Mode is al- 
ways the Generation of another of the ſame Sort; as we ſee the diſcharging of 


* quidquam niſi corpus ita figuratum, ut temperatione Naturz vigeat & ſentiat. Vid. Cicero Tuſcul: 
ue | eat & f 
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one Colour, is an introduction to another; the loſs of one Figure the gain of Gurdon. 
another. If it be ſaid, that Motion is a Mode, and may be totally extinguiſhed, SER M. 
and therefore why not Thought ? I anſwer, That Motion is not a Mode which 
depends upon Body or any Attribute of Body for its Production, but from a 
Cauſe wholly different from and foreign to it, as I have already ſhewn “; Mhere- 
as Thought is ſuppoſed by the Atbeiſt to be entirely derived from the Body, 
and there fore muſt either depend upon ſome Attribute of Body, or proceed from 
nothing. But of all ſuch Modes as are founded upon the eſſential Attributes of 
any Subſtance, and derive their Modality from thence, it will be always moſt 
true to affirm, that you only Change one Mode for another of the ſame Sort, 
but no more deſtroy them all, than you can deſtroy the eſſential Attributes from 
whence they flow. And therefore tho' that particular Way or Mode of Think- 
ing which belongs to the human Fabrick may ceaſe, yet we can ſee no Reaſon 
why all Sort of Thinking ſhould be extinguiſhed. with it, any more than why 
the Extinction of one particular Figure in Body ſhould draw after it the De- 
ſtruction of all Figure, which we know to be impoſſible without an utter An- 
nihilation of the Body. This Reaſoning would equally hold tho' Thought was 
not a Mode of Extenſion, but of ſome unknown Attribute of Matter, becauſe 
it would be no more poſſible to deſtroy a Mode of that unknown Attribute with- 
out generating another, than it would be in the Caſe of Extenſion. 
Bur then the Atheiſt will ſay, That a different Mode will have no concern 
with him, and he cannot be affected by any Sentiments of Pain that his Body 
may be affected with in another State, I will allow him to be as poſitive in this 
as he pleaſes, when he is able to tell me (I mean upon any Foot of Atheiſm) 
what tis makes him to be the ſame Perſon at this Time, when he believes Mat- 
ter or the World to be the ſupreme and onely Being, with that ſelf who, perhaps 
formerly believed, as we do, an Intelligent Being that created the World. 
What it is that makes him believe himſelf as much concerned in the Pleafure 
and Pains of the former Parts of his Life, as in thoſe of the preſent Time, 
tho' many conſiderable Alterations may have happened in his internal and exter- 
nal Fabrick. When he can reconcile this Sameneſs of Perſon with all the 
Changes that his Body has undergone in a Courſe of many Years, it will be then 
time to grant, that the Thoughts of the dead Perſon may have no Concern with 
thoſe of the living one. Till then, the Atherf by this Scheme, no more than 
the Sp:inof;/t, will be able by any fair Deductions from his own Principles to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the Fears of Evil in a future State, ſince we have already 
ſeen he cannot prove a total Ceſſation of Thought after Death, nor tell us what 
Change of Organization will certainly deſtroy Conſciouſneſs. Or that ſuch a 
Change as that at our Deaths, muſt neceſſarily do ic, fo long as he allows Con- 
{ciouſneſs to keep pace with all the Changes that happen to a Man in a long ex- 
tended Life. eee ee Tr FOR ones D OST” 
Tus then the Atheit muſt be a moſt unhappy Creature, when he can- 
not live without G op in This World, but he muſt be without Hopes too of be- 
ing at Reſt when he is out of it. „ | O91. 
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SERMON X 
ROMANS i. 22. 
Profeſſing themſelves to be Wiſe, they betame Fools. 
Gurdm, NH Es E Words were deſigned by St. Paul againſt thoſe who frequented 
SER NM. the Schools of the Philoſophers, and yet did not leave off the Aﬀem. 
3 blies at the Heathen Temples, where Go p was worſhipped in an Image 


or Similitude of a Man, or what was more unworthy of Himſelf, a Bird or Beaſt 
or even a Reptile or creeping Thing, as we find by the 23d Verſe. No doubt theſe 
Men richly deſerved this Cenſure of St Paul's, vis. That notwithſtanding all the 
Learning of the Schools, their Conduct ſhewed them to be as ignorant of the Na- 
ture of G op as any of the meaneſt of the Vulgar, whilſt they joyned with them 
in paying Honour to ſuch ridiculous Repreſentations of the DET T. And jet! 
cannot help believing that the School of Epicurus in St. Paul's Days, and their 
Succeſſors the Spinoſiſts in ours; have a much better Title to this Cenſure of our 
Apoſtle, than any other Sect or Sort of Men that either now are, or ever were in 
the World; and that they have not ſhewn ſtronger Marks of Ignorance and Folly 
in any one Point of their Pbiloſophy, than when they endeavour to account for the 
curious Contrivance of this World without the Help of a Contriving Agent, 
Tu. Atheiſt's Way of Rearing up the World is thus: He fuppoſes the 
whole Wee World, ſuch as we find it, to be the ohely God or Neceſſarily- 
exiſtent Being; that the whole Frame of Things, the Heavens, che Earth, and 
the regular Order in which they appear to us, e as an Effect from the 
e but neceſſary Laws of Motion from Ernity : That the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Animals, as well as the Inanimate Parts of the World, and even Ra- 
tional Beings, ſuch as Men, did all ſpring yp from theſe unguided Motions. 
Tur Alchymiſts with their Philoſopher's Stone, may paſs for ſober. and ſeri- 
ous Perſons when compared with theſe Men; for they pretendell only 10 the 
Secret of moving Matter in ſuch a Manner as to tranſnute it into Gold; but 
theſe People pretend to give us a World full of Contrivance and Curioſity 
merely by the Help of Motion, tho' there ſhall be no Body to direct that Mo- 
tion. For tho' Spinoſa ſuppoſed his Matter to be furniſhed with Underſtanding, 
yet he did not allow it to make any Uſe of its Underſtanding in directing 23) 
of its Motions ; for theſe are ſuppoſed by him to be the Neceſſary Laws of Mat- 
ter in Motion: Whereas the Chymi/?'s Matter that was to make Gold was man- 


aged by an Intelligent Agent, and 'tis poſſible to ſuppoſe a proper Motion 4- 


[0 


mong the ſeveral Degrees of Motion might be given it, but the Atheiſt bas 


left his Matter to ſhift for itſelf, he allows it may be ſtirred, tho' he cannot tel 
by what, or by whom, as we have already ſeen *; but however, he will hate 
no Senſe or Wiſdom to ftand by, either to diſtribute proper Quantiries of Mo- 
tion, or to direct the Line they were to deſcribe ; and yet he is confident that thi 


regular and orderly Frame of Things ſhall ariſe from ſuch undirected Motions 


an admirable Conceit ! as the Author of the Characteriſlicłs ſays, believe it ul 
can. 
* Sec Serm. VI. 


AND 


55 


9 


Parts of 
muſt have been the Effect of ſome Wiſe and Intelligent Being. 
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Ax p yet this Man pretends to be ſhocked at Difficulties in religious Belief, Gurdon. 
at he fie time as * no Difficulty in Rearing up this World without any > EN N. 


Aſſiſtance. The greater the Undertaking, the greater, I ſuppoſe, 1s the Share 


of Credit he propoſes to himſelf; but ſure I am, his Share of Credit will dwindle & 


into that of the Wiſe Men in my Text, who projeling themſelves wiſe, became 
Fmls. For none but a Fool would offer to confound the Differences between 
Wiſdom and Folly, Senſe and no Senſe, Contrivance and Chance, or uncontri- 
ving Neceſſity. For if unguided Motions ſhall execute as regular a Piece of 
Work, and as well fitted for anſwering any Ends or Purpoſes, as thoſe that are 
directed by the beſt Senſe, we have then nothing left us whereby to judge what 
makes the Difference between good Senſe and no Senſe, between Wiſdom and 


Folly. If it were poſſible for us to be miſtaken in the Nature of Thought and 


Motion; yet as the Atheiſt will not ſay, that all Motions are wiſe, and directed 
by good Senſe, we will aſk him, how he diſtinguiſhes thoſe that are ſuch, from 
others? If he judges by their Effects, ſo may we too; and I would willingly 
aſk him, Whether he can give us any better Criteria to help us in diſtinguiſhing 
them, than theſe? That ſuch Works are an Effect of Motions guided by Un- 
derſtanding, as diſcover a Regularity in them, and a Propriety or Fitneſs to 
anſwer ſome End or Purpoſe; eſpecially if we ſee a great Diverſity in thoſe 
Works, and yet much Curioſity in them; in theſe Caſes we are apt to judge 
them to belong to ſome Maſterly Hand. Theſe are our Ways of Judging, when 
we determine whether any Thing is a Work of Art contrived by ſuch Intelli- 


gent Beings as we confeſſedly are; or whether tis only a Quantity of Matter 


heaped up without any kind of Order, and unfit to anſwer any particular Pur- 


poſe. Theſe are the Rules by which we are willing to try the Works of Na- 


ture, and the Atheiſt muſt be contented with them, unleſs he would give us a 
Reaſon, Why in a Work of Art theſe ſhall be Indications of Thought and Con- 
trivance, and none in a Work of Nature ? 


ALI that the Atheiſt fays, comes to this, © That the Greateſt and Beſt of 


<« all Beings, in the Religious Man's Opinion, is no Effect of Wiſdom or Con- 
< trivance; and therefore why muſt the World, which he believes the greateſt 
<< and beſt of all Beings, be an Effect of any Thought or Deſign ; altho parti- 
« cular Works do ariſe from the Agency of ſome Thinking Beings, That the 
Religious Man believes Go p to be the moſt Accompliſhed BEIN G, and yet 

that He owes not his Accompliſhments to any Wiſdom or Contrivance, but is 
Neceſfarily what He is; and therefore, Why may not the Curioſity in the 
Works of Nature be an Effect of Neceſſity, tho' leſs perfect Works, ſuch as 
* thoſe of Art, be an Effect of Thought and Counſel.” 

LET us ſee then, whether the Evidence for the Frame of the World's pro- 


"<c 


_ ceeding from Neceſſity, be ſufficient to out- weigh the Evidence for its being the 


Contrivance of ſome Intelligent Being. And fince the only Argument he brings 
againſt the Appearances of Thought and Intelligence in the Works of Nature, 
1s, that the Frame of the World may be the Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being: If I can 
ſhew, That there is no Ground for ſuch a Suppoſition, that the Appearances 
of Nature do argue the Cauſe of them to have acted arbitrarily, and diſpoſed of 


Matter with the utmoſt Freedom, it muſt then follow, that if there be any 
Thing like Wiſdom or Contrivance in the Fabrick of the World, theſe, and 


not Neceflity, are the true Cauſes of it. I will therefore ſhew, 
1 Tu Ar the Frame of the World cannot have its Exiſtence from Ne- 
ceſſity. 3 
2aly, THAT there are plain Signatures of Wiſdom and good Senſe in thoſe 
the World with which we are beſt acquainted; and therefore that it 


, THAT the Frame of the World cannot have its Exiſtence from a Ne- 


ceſſity of Nature, and that for theſe two Reaſons. 


1//, BECAUsE no Cc 4 Peine {1 RA: , 
ceſfary Exiftence, Inn. oY (uch as the World is) can have Ne 
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The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


. 8 a : — 
Curdon. 2dly, Bx ASE there are evident Marks of a free and arbitrary Diſpoſal in 
SERM. its Conſtitution : Such an arbitrary Diſpoſal, I mean, as is conſiſtent with good 


Senſe. 


m, Breast no Compound Being (ſuch as the World is) can have Ne. 


ceſſary Exiſtence. 
Tur Atheift's Argument, That as GoD is ſuppoſed by the Religious Man 


to he the moſt Accompliſhed of all Beings in Point of Wiſdom, and yet to be 


no Effect of Wiſdom, that therefore there may be great Appearances of Wiſ. 
dom without any original Cauſe of that Wiſdom, will amount to no more than 
this; That there muſt be Something Wile and Intelligent from the Neceſſity of 
its own Nature, or without any Original Cauſe of its Wiſdom. Tis agreed 
That there muſt be ſuch a Being, otherwiſe there could be no ſuch Thing Fa 
Wiſdom ; but the Queſtion between us and the Alheiſt is, What Sort of Being 
this muſt be; and whether Matter in its various Compoſitions, ſuch as the 
Frame of the Univerſe is made up of, can be that Wiſe and Intelligent Being; 
and, Whether it could look ſo much like a Production of Wiſdom and Contri— 
vance as it does, if it were the real Parent of Wiſdom, and owed that Wiſdom 
to nothing but the Neceſſity of its own Nature? The BEING that the Reli- 


gious Man ſuppoſes to be Neceſſarily- exiſtent, is a moſt Simple BEIN, and 


whoſe Nature is for that Reaſon not ſubject to Change or Alteration, The 
Atheiſt's Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, is a Compound one, a Being capable of re- 
ceiving all manner of Changes, ſuch as Matter and all its Compoſitions are; 
for Spinoſa allows all the Modes of Being under which Matter appears (as well 
as the Subſtance of Matter abſtracted from a ny particular Mode of Exiſtence) to 
be the Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being; and ſo muſt all who affirm the Frame of the 
World to be Neceſſarily-exiſtent. But the Religious Perſon is perſuaded, that a 
Compound Being, or any Being that is capable of receiving different Modes of 
Being, can never be reconciled with the Idea of Neceſſary Exiſtence ; becauſe 
every Compoſition in a Compound Being may be conceived by us capable of 
being changed into ſome other, that ſhall be entirely different from what it was, 


And therefore no one Compoſition can be truly and properly Neceflary ; unleſs a 


Poſſibility of being or not being, were conſiſtent with Neceſſity. Spinoſa ſaw 


there was no avoiding the Force of this Reaſoning, and that there was no de- 


fending Matter unleſs he could make her a Simple Being: And therefore he 
entirely alter'd the received Notion of its being diviſible and changeable; tho 
without Reaſon, as J have already proved *; thinking it would be eaſier to per- 
fuade the World even to alter their Notion of Matter, than to make them be- 
lieve that any Compoſition of Being could be a ſufficient Support for Neceſlary 
Exiſtence. | 

2dly, Tur Frame of the World cannot be the Neceſſarily- exiſtent Be- 
ing, becauſe there are evident Marks of a free and arbitrary Diſpoſal in its 
Conſtitution, ſuch an arbitrary Diſpoſal, I mean, as is conſiſtent with good 
Senſe, If there was one uniform Appearance of Bodies in the Infinite Space, 
if all the Compoſitions of Matter were exactly of the fame Bulk, and did all 
exactly deſcribe the ſame Motions ; there would be an Appearance that would 
much better reſemble Neceſſity, than the preſent Face of Things; though 
even this would not prove theſe Magnitudes, and theſe Motions to be neceſ- 
ſary; becauſe there might be conceived very different Combinations of Mat- 
ter floating in an infinite Space, very different Lines of Motion, and yet 
equally uniform; therefore none of them could be abſolutely neceſſary: becauſe, 
as I have already proved, whatever exiſts from a Neceſſity of Nature, cannot be 
conceived to be any Thing but what it is. But the preſent Face of Things bas 
all imaginable Variety; inſtead of one vaſt Syſtem conſiſting of a great Number 
of uniform Bodies with a Sun at the Centre of it, we have probably a prodl- 
gious Number of Syſtems, as many as there are fix'd Stars, with ſuch a Star, 
as we have a Sun, at the Centre of each of them; and yet we can ſee nothing 
in the Nature of Matter that ſhould determine ic into this great Diverlity of 

See Sermon IV. 
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upon others. 


muſt needs have been of ſuch an outward Form, or have ſuch a 


barticular Variety of Beings ſhould be more neceſſary than any other. 
= <*<ry Poſſibility of Being muſt ariſe from the Motion of Matter infinitely va- 
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goſtems, rather than into one. The Syſtem of which our Earth is a Part might 
have been different from what it is, it might have been bigger or leſs than it is, 


as Space is infinite, and nothing but Will and Pleaſure can be a Reaſon of the 


imenſions of ours, or of any other Syſtem, No other Reaſon can be given 
rang particular Number of Planets and of their different Magnitudes in this 
Syſtem ; nor why ſome of them have more, others fewer, Satellites attending 
upon them ; and if we were as capable of Judging of any of the other Syſtems, 
as we are of our own, we ſhould probably find great Differences in all theſe 
Reſpects from ours; but to confine ourſelves to our own of which we have ſome 


Gurdon. 
S E R M. 


4 


A 


Knowledge, we will conſider the different Orbits in which the Planets and Co- 


mits of our Syſtem move; the one move in Elliptical, the other in Parabolical 


Figures: Tis evident, that the moving Force, impreſs d upon Bodies that de- 


ſcribe ſuch different Orbits, muſt be different too; and 'tis as evident that ſuch 


a Diverſity can have no Foundation in Neceſſity; but muſt be reſolved into the 


free Agency of ſome Being who thought fit to impreſs a greater Quantity of Mo- 
tion, 8 3 of the Projectile Force upon ſome Parcels of Matter than He did 


| 15 „ 9555 1333 e 
As A1N, we muſt never look for a Reaſon in Neceſſity of the Earth's mov- 


ing about its Axis in a Motion oblique to its Æguator; becauſe we are ſure chat 
the moſt ſimple and the moſt obvious Motion had been in an Orꝰit that was pa- 
rallel to it; and that its Motion upon the Eclipticł is a Deviatioſ from that ſim- 


ple Motion; and therefore the Atheiſt ought to give a Reaſon why the Earth 

| | a Difference in 
its inward Contexture, as might be the Cauſe of the Obliquity of its Annyal 
Motion to its Diurnal. But I am perſuaded he will never find any thing like a 
Reaſon for it, till, with us, he looks for it in ſome Free and Intelligent Cauſe 
that was pleaſed to contrive it in this Manner. I do not pretend to ſay, That 
any Variation from the preſent Appearance of Things, would have been for the 
better. But that ſuch a Suppoſition would carry with it no Repugnance to 


our Conceptions of Things, and that we cannot ſee any Reaſon for ſuch. a Di- 


verſity, unleſs we reſolve it into the Will and Pleaſure of ſome Being who made 


ſuch Diviſions of Matter, and give them ſuch Motions, when Matter was 


equally ſuſceptible of any other. 


3 ; | n 2 wh ft £6 ERAS 

I xn o w Spinoſa in the ſixteenth Propoſition of his Poſthumous Works, would 
endeavour to account for all the Diverſity in the World by Neceſſity, when he 
tays, Ex neceſſitate Divine Nature Infinita infinitis modis (hoc ęſt, omnia qua 


ub Intellectum cadere poſſunt) ſequi debent. That is, that all Poſſibility of Be- 


ing muſt of Neceſſity low from the Divine Nature; conſequently all that Va- 


ricty of Concretions, and Diverſity of Motions, which we have inſtanced in as 


Arguments of Freedom, would be the Effects of Neceſſity; but let us ſee how 
he proves this; why, he refers us to his ſixth Definition in the ſame Book, in 
which he defines Go p to be a Being that conſiſts of an infinite Number of At- 
cributes that are different from one another; from which Infinity of Attributes, 
by neceſſary Conſequence, mult ariſe an Infinity of Things in nitely varied in 
the Manner of their Exiſtence. He does not tell us how a Simple Being may 


have many Attributes really differing from one another, nor whether theſe dif- 
terent Attributes are not beholden to Motion for their Exiſtence, which would 
ve luppoſing Matter to have been always in Motion, althd we have already 


ſeen that Spingſa would never give an Anſwer to thoſe who aſked him, How it 


ame into Motion?“ Bur to let that paſs; ſuppoſing Matter to be infinitely 


moved, or in infinitely various Degrees, yet tio one can give a Reaſon why this 
For if 
ried, chen the preſent Frame of the World muſt contain in it all that Variety 


Nan docs conceive it poſlible, that the Order of Beings might have een diffe- 
of * Sec Sermon VI. | | 1 
Vo I. III. is 


© | which 'tis poſſible to conceive; and yet nothing is plainer than that the Mind of 
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Gurdon, rent from the pteſent one. And yet I wbuld not have the Atheif quit his Ne. 
SERM. ceſſity to take up with Chance, as ſomething: that would be better qualified i 
X. account for this Variety; becauſe Chance is a Word that ſignifies othing bur 
the Ignorance of him that makes Uſe of it, and can have no significatiol nor 
Uſe in a Philoſophical Account of Things; for if the Motions of Matter be 
not directed by a Free Being, they muſt be pure Mechanical Neceſſity, or ne. 
ceſſary Conſequences of Matter in Motion, which leaves no Room for Epicu. 
rus's Fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. * 
Havins now ſhewn, That the great Variety which appears in Nature 
could not proceed from Neceſſity, but muſt be the Effect of ſome BEING that 
acts with Freedom; it muſt be perfectly unreaſonable to Doubt whether that 
Agent, who freely produced this Variety, be a Wiſe and Intelligent Being, if 
we can obſer ve as ſtrong Appearances of Thought and Contrivance in the Works 
of Nature, as we do in thoſe Artificial ones which do confeſſedly owe their 
Birth to fome Intelligent Beings. The Rules we have of diſtinguiſhing Works 
of Art from thoſe which are merely the Effect of Chance or a blind Neceſſit), 
are theſe : That there be a Regularity in the Work, and a Fitneſs to anſwer 
ſome End or Purpoſe. Whenever we find theſe, we never heſitate in pronounc- 
ing them to be the Work of ſome Being that knew what he did, and why he 
did it. The Atbeift himſelf, fince his beloved Neceflity will not help him out, 
muſt allow this to be a fair Way of proving the Wiſdom of the Max rx of 
the World, or elſe be fo Ridiculous as to believe that there may be ſuch a Thins 
as Art without an Artificer. I ſhall therefore proceed to ſhew 
 2dly, THAT if we Judge of the World by the Rules now mentioned, we 
cannot avoid diſcovering many Signatures of Wiſdom and good Senſe in thoſe 
Parts of it with which we are beft acquainted. I am ſenfible this Argument 
has been ſo often and fo thoroughly urged againſt the Infide] by many of thoſe 
Learned Perſons who have Preached theſe Lectures, that I ſhould have entirely 
)aſs'd it over, but that it compleats the Proof of Unreaſonableneſs upon the In- 
fidel, if he defends himſelf by any Difficulties in Religions Belief ; becauſe the 
Difficulty himſelf lies under, will appear to be no leſs than that of Believing, 
that their is neither Thought nor Contrivance in a World, which every Body 
elſe ſees to be moſt Artificial. However, what I have to ſay upon it, ſhall be 
in a few Words, by offering an Inſtance or two of Regularity in the Works of 
Nature, and plain Indications of Thought and Defign in adapting thoſe Works 


mM certain Ends and Uſes. 
TAE firſt Inſtance I ſhal 
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ceiving Inhabitants by Reaſon of the extream Heat, they. would have had much Gzrdon. 


more Reaſon for ſuch a Belief upon an Increaſe of the Obliquity of the Earth's S E. 


Annual Motion. But if no Declination at all, or any other Degree of it, that 
ſhould differ much from what we have at preſent, muſt have been worſe for the, 
Plants and Animals in general than it is; we can have no Pretence to look any. 
where for the Cauſe of this exact Contrivance of the Earth's Motion, but in the 
Fore-thought of ſome Wiſe and Intelligent BEING. He that will do. other - 
wiſe, will find himſelf reduced to the. Neceſſity of. Aſſerting, with Lrcre- 
tius, That the Eye was not deſignedly contrived for admitting the Rays of Light, 
nor the Ear for receiving the tremulous Motions of, Bodies, tho an Organ well 
fitted, for that Purpoſe, nor the Air, tho' a Medium well fitted, for conveying 
thoſe tremulous Motions to it. And as the modern Atheift wall, confeſs this to. 
be ridiculous upon the Epicurean Foot of. Chance, ſo, it will, be equally ridicu- 
lous to affirm, that this particular Degree of Obliquity in the Earth's Annual 
Motion, (tho' there are ſo many other Degrees of. Qbliquity, which. our, Earth 
might have been equally capable of receiving) was: the. Produce of a blind Ne- 
ceſſity. 171 845 | 
20%, AN OTHER Inſtance I ſhall give off Fore- thought and Contrivance, is, 
the Natural Oeconomy of the World, by which a ſufhcient. Proviſion: is made 
for chat vaſt Family of Animals that dwell upon the Face of the Earth. If we 
had found our Globe filled with a Variety of Animals, and the Quantity of Pro- 
viſion for Food and Maintenance no ways anſwerable to ſuch a Number, or if 
there were Food enough, that thoſe Animals had not Skill: enough to ſind out. 
ſuch Food as would be proper for the Support of their Lives, we ſhould. judge 
aright, if we concluded they came here by Chance or Neceſſity, But if we find 
that nothing is wanting for the Support of ſo large a Family of Creatures as 
there are upon our Earth, ſuch a Variety of ſeveral Sorts of Food as fully an- 
ſwers the Occaſions of ſuch different Kinds of Creatures, and: that all thee Kinds 
whether living in the Air, the Water, or the Earth, have a great Shgacity 4 
finding out each their proper Food, which is undeniably the Truth. of the 1 
ter; and was long ago taken Notice of as an Argument of Senſe and Contri- 
vance; * we muſt confeſs, that there muſt have been ſome Underſtanding BE- 
Id that had computed what Quantity of Food would be neceſſary. for their 
Maintenance, and had alſo furniſhed them with proper Ioſtin&s for finding our 
in a wide World ſuch Food, and ſuch Accommodations, as would be da * 
hem; or if all this will not amount to a Proof of Fre- chou ht and | od 
Senſe, we muſt for ever deſpair of finding any ſuch Thin wg muſt belt e 
that a Fleet or an Army of Men may be as SN aides wh all Neceſſ (EVE 
ſo as nothing ſhall be wanting, whether we computed and roporti a ch 3 
plies to the Number of the People, and the Time that hes _ wb eng; 4 
Duty; or whether no Conſideration was had beforehand what Geo edu 
10 ſuch Numbers, and for ſuch a Time: But if this be te e bg Fee 
Wc we cannot but join with the + P/alm/? in adoring and admiring Go p's 
om 1n the Contrivance of our Earth, were we find all well adiuſted | 
Occaſions of the Creatures that were to inhabit it, and ſay wi Ns 0 (he 
1 . , and ſay with him, O LORD 
125 Aa . 1 in Miſdom has Thou made them all: The Earth is 
fy Riches. So is this great and wi 55 > 
ee — ſmall and on 8 * en Pl 
mayſt give them their Meat i p S 44 Hos 04 
T __ apenc Thine Hand, 5 | * "ger eb or A 
good Proviſion holding out for the Uſe of the Ani nal Sar Y 
derable Diminuti : : Err Race, without any conſi- 
ſands of Vears = Ä duc be ala P/almift's Days; tho ſome Thou- 
Stock of Proviſions has not failed, and 7255 made this Obſervation, yet the 
e Eyes of all do ſtill, as well as then, 


* Via. mm 
" Vide Tull. de Natura Deorum, Lib. II. p. 206. Davies. Paſtum animal 


qui cuique aptus erat 
comparavit. And a little farther 
altero conatum haberent ad N aturales paſtus knee” Nr conn None 


Plal, civ. 24, 25, 27, Cc. 


ibus large & copioſe Natura eum 


belluis & ſenſum & ; 
endos, altero ſecernerent peſtiſera a otaridus: p- . ut 
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Gurdon. wait upon Go p, and He giveth them their Meat in due Seaſon, The Ing 
SERM. of Wiſdom and Contrivance are as many as the Things of the World, 
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cannot find out all the Uſes they ſerve for, we ſhould be ſo fair as to *cknow. 


edge, That ſuch Things may have proper Uſes, tho we know not what they 
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are. This I think is reaſonable, ſo long as we cannot deny, that there are many 
Things which do as regularly tend to a certain End and Purpoſe, as if they had 
been formed and contrived for ſuch an End by the beſt Underſtanding, In ſuch 
Caſe our not knowing the Uſes of ſome Works of Nature, ought to paſs for 50 
Proof of any Thing, unleſs it be of our own Ignorance ; and we might as well 
argue, that there is no Contrivance in the Works of human Art, becauſe per. 
haps, the Animals below us cannot diſcover our Intention in the Contrivance qt 
them, as that there was no Intention or Deſign in the Works of Nature, only 
becauſe we cannot always find what it was. 

HAVING now, by the Help of Motion, Intelligence, and the Regularity 
of the World, evidently proved, That there muſt be ſome Powerful, Wiſe, ard 
Intelligent BEING different from Matter, the Athei/f muſt be contented 10 
come into the Number of thoſe Perſons which my Text was fitted for, wig 
profeſſing themſelves to be wiſer and more knowing than others, were yet fo un- 
fortunate as to make no other Diſcoveries but that of their own Folly, Fo 
whilſt he pretends ſome Difficulties in Religious Belief, as the Reaſon of his 
leaving us, he is, as I have already ſhewn, contented to take up with much 
greater ones in avoiding them, and can give no tolerable Account of the moſt 
remarkable Phænomena in Nature, ſuch as Motion, Intelligence, and the regular 
Variety that appears in the Univerſe; and therefore muſt have ſuffered himſclf 
to be byaſs'd by Prejudices while he was examining the Queſtion in diſpute be- 
tween us; the Conſequence of which will be, That he cannot ſecure hinifelf 
from the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment from the Hands of That Gov, whom 
he has wilfully denied. For I have already ſhewn, That a Man may be cul- 
pable for his Errors and Miſtakes, if he has not taken due Care to avoid them, 
but has ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by any Paſſion or Inclination, or any other 
Motive beſides a ſincere Love for the Truth *. The only Refuge he has left 
muſt be this; That tho' there be a Wiſe and Powerful BEING, that at firſt 
created, and does ſtill govern and direct the Natural World, yet he fees no 
Reaſon for believing, that He has any Regard to the Moral World, to the Vir- 
tues and Vices of Men, or to their Religious Behaviour here; that there is n0 
ſuch Things in Nature as Virtue and Vice, Honeſty and Baſeneſs; or if there 
be, that Gop will take no Notice of them. What Grounds there are for ſuch 
a Suppoſition, will be conſidered in the following Diſcourſe. 
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an che Moral World; they are contented to believe ti | 
= * Care in ordering and contriving the Motions of Natural 
= {ing chem fully executed according to his farſt Deſign; but that a Moral 

Agent having received ſrom Him a F reedom of Acting as | | 
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ISAIAH v. 20. 
Io unto them that call Evil Good, and Good Evil; that put 
Darkneſs for Light, and Light for Darkneſs; that put Bitter 
for Sweet, and Sweet for Bitter. 


very wicked Livers, that endeavoured to conceal their own bad Actions S ERM. 


14 H E Perſons here meacicned were not Speculative Atheiſts, bur only Gurdon. 


by the pretence of ſome good and laudable Deſign they had in their 
View; and would therefore paſs them upon the World for Acts of Virtue and 
Goodneſs, whereas the really good Acts of others, by their Miſrepreſentation of 


them, paſs'd for either Acts of Weakneſs or Wickedneſs. They were not hardy 


enough to deny a real Difference between Good and Evil, Light and Darkneſs, 


Bitter and Sweet; they only endeavoured to put off their own Deeds of Dark- 


neſs, for ſuch as would bear the Light, and the niceſt Obſervation ; and the Ac- 
tions of their Adverſaries, tho' they had never ſo fair an Appearance, for ſuch as 
would not bear to be look d upon, or abide the Teſt of a careful Inſpection. 
Their own Ads of Injuſtice, how bitter ſoever to thoſe who ſuffer d by them, 
muſt be taken for Acts of Kindneſs, and the Effects of Sweetneſs of Temper; 
whilſt the moſt indulgent and beſt natured Acts of other People ſhall paſs with 
them for a bitter and malicious Defign of Cheating and Ruining Men. 1 
T Is true, the Character of theſe Men does not come up to that of our 
Hobbiſi; becauſe tho they did in Reality confound all the Diſtinctions of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil; yet they did not offer to tell the World, as the Hobbiſi, with 
great Gravity pretends to do, That there was no Difference between Virtue and 
Vice; much leſs did they undertake a ſerious Defence of ſo monſtrous a Propo- 
fition : But neither any ſacred or profane Author would furniſh me with a Text 
or a Motto that would exactly anſwer this Character of our Hobbift; becauſe 
there was generally more Modeſty in the World, before he made his Appearance 
in it. For he ſcorns to palliate his Faults, or to impoſe upon the World b 
making them paſs for Virtues, but openly and aloud maintains, That there are 
no Faults, or any ſuch Differences in Nature as thoſe of Virtue and Vice, in the 
viual Meaning of thoſe Words; and that nothing deſerves ſuch Names, but 
what is profitable or unprofitable, pleaſant or unpleaſant; that whoever talks 
of an unprofitable or unpleaſant Good, or a profitable and pleaſant Evil, talks 
Nonſenſe, has no Meaning in what he ſays, but utters mere Sounds without any 


Signification belonging to them. 


| Have already ſhewn the Neceſſity of admitting a Wiſe and Intelligent 
EING that concerns himſelf in the Government of the Natural World, in 


<ceping up that Order which He at firſt de | 


gned, and does continually execute ; 


there are many who profeſs to believe this true, and yet pretend, That they 
Li cannot fee the ſame Evidence for his concerning himſelf; with the Behaviour 
of Moral Agents ; and think that Gop does not mind | 


d which Way Things go 
hat he has taken all pro- 
ents, and in 


he pleaſes, when- 
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Gurdon. * ever he acts freely, he acts in purſuance of that Nature which He has given 
SER M. „ him, and his Actions are equally agreeable to him, whether properly Free or 


* Licentious, morally Good or morally Evil” The Reaſons by which the 
pretend to Support this Opinion, are theſe : | 9985 y 
ff, © Thar they cannot ſee any Difference between Moral Good and 


% 


« Evil, Virtue and Vice.” Or, 


2dly, © Ip there ſhould be ſuch a Difference, they are ſure that G05 
« would not concern himſelf about the Behaviour of Moral Agents, becauſe 
te they cannot obſerve him making any Diſtinction by Rewards and Puniſh. 
« ments, between the Obſervance or not Obſervance of what is called Moral 
« Good.” 

As to the firſt of theſe: © They are perſuaded that there is no ſuch Thing 
* in Nature as Virtue or Vice, but that tis merely the Faſhion and Fancy cf 
“People, becauſe it varies in different Countries, and at different Times: 
that Legiſlators have always made the Publick Utility, ſuch as it appeared 
to them, the only Rule of their Laws. This they think cannot be doubted; 


* becauſe when twas believed that the Publick might be better ſerved by the 


« Breach of a Law of Moral Honeſty, they made no Scruple of Encouraging 
the Subject, to break it. Conſequently, Utility is the only Rule whereby to 
« judge of Moral Honeſty: And therefore no ſuch Thing as Moral Good, 
& when it differs from the Natural Good; but it loſes its Nature from the 
« Time it ceaſes to be profitable, and becomes Evil or Unprofitable. Which 
% ſhews Honeſty or Virtue, when deſerted by Utility, to be an empty Name 
© that has no Exiſtence in Nature, and a fit Subject for none but a Stich, 
cc who knew lictle of Nature, and was always talking againſt It, to ſpend his 
« Time upon.” ES. 4 TT 

Bur for all this Objection, the Religious Man affirms Virtue to be Vir. 
tue in Adverſity, even when the Practice of it is Unprofitable to us; and 


A - 


Vice to be Vice, tho' we outwardly thrive and ſeem to be Gainers by it. And 
for theſe Reaſons: ss | | 


1, Becavss if we ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of Intelligent Beings, ſuch 


Beings IJ mean, as can compare one Thing with another, and underſtand as 


well as fee! Differences, the different Circumſtances of Perſons will neceflarily 
make a Difference in the Character of their Actions, with regard to the Judg- 
ment of ſuch Intelligent Beings. MIS 

2dly, BxECAUsE thoſe who have conſidered the Nature of human AQtons 
with the moſt Care, ſuch as Philoſophers and Legiſlators, have built their Rules 
and Laws upon the Suppoſition of there being ſuch a Difference in Nature. 

34h), Bxecaust thoſe who leaſt of all obſerve Moral Differences in their 
Practice, but referr all to Pleaſure or Profit, cannot but confeſs a Difference 
in ſome Caſes. WT 101 

I/, BEC Ausf fo long as there are ſuch Intelligent Beings, as can compare 
one Thing with another, and underſtand as well as fee! Differences; the difie- 
rent Circumſtances of Perſons will neceſſarily make a Difference in the Cha- 
rater of their Actions, with Regard to the Judgment of ſuch Intelligent Beings, 
The great Fallacy of the Hobbiſt's Argument lies in this: That they conſi- 
der a Man only as capable of receiving the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Con- 
venience or Inconvenience, without conſidering him as a Rational Being that 
by comparing one Thing with another, and obſerving how far they agree, and 
wherein they diſagree, may take Notice of other Differences, which his Rea, 
ſon aſſures him to be as real as thoſe of Pleaſure and Pain, Convenience di 
Inconvenience. That the Animals inferior ro Man diſcover nothing in the Na- 
ture of Things beyond the Pleaſure and Pain they receive from them, ma) be 
probable enough; becauſe we do not find they have ſuch a Power as Mat 
has, of comparing their Ideas with one another, and of forming Complex 
ones, ſuch as are thoſe concerning Moral Truths; or of forming general a, 
poſitions from any reflex Act of the Mind upon particular Things; but to 2 
Intellectual Being furniſhed with ſuch Powers of Mind, which Man 2 Jl 
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becauſe the different Circumſtances of Things and Perſons muſt neceſſarily make 
a Difference in human Actions, altho' the Material or Natural Action confidered 
by itſelf, and without Regard to thoſe Circumſtances, be exaaly the ſame. 
For it cannot be denied that different Circumſtances will neceſſarily fo far 
alter the Nature of any Action, as to give it a different Character; as for 
Inſtance, The Action by which we put an End to a Man's Life, may be va- 
ried very much by the Circumſtances of the Perſon whoſe Life we take a- 
way; as, Whether he be an innocent Man, or whether I had been much 
obliged to him, or there were none of theſe Conſiderations, but 1 did it for 
preſerving my own Life; tho' the Action be the ſame in either Cafe, conſi- 


dered as the taking away the Life of a Man, yet ſure every one muſt fee a 


Difference between taking away another Man's Life for the Preſervation of his 
own, and taking it away from a Man chat has done him no Hurt art all, nor 
given any Indication of any ſuch Intention; much more, if he has always been 
a great Bene factor and a Friend to him, Theſe Differences in Caſes, Reaſon by 
diſtinguiſhing Circumſtances does difcover to us; and fo long as there are ſuch 
Rational Agents as Men, Reaſon will make ſuch Diſcoveries, let the Hobbift 


wink as hard as he pleaſes. And we have a remarkable Proof of it in Vaninus, 


who gave ſtronger Evidence of his being a fincere Atheiſt, than any of the Bro- 
ther Atheiſts fince have cared to give us; for tho' he might have ſaved his 
Life by renouncing thoſe Atheiſtick Opinions he was charged with, yet he 
choſe rather to die than to do ſo mean and unworthy an Act, as to deny or 
diſown what he himſelf believed to be true. Atheiſt as he was, he could not 
avoid giving his Teſtimony againſt our Hobbiſt, and acknowledging, © That a 


« Man may be in ſuch Circumſtances of Life, as ſhall make him guilty of a 


e baſe and diſhoneſt Act in ſaving his own Life.“ And therefore that there 
may be ſuch Things in Nature as Honour and Honeſty, Baſeneſs and Cowardice, 
abſtracting from all Conſiderations of Pleaſure and Profit. The labouring a 
Point fo plain as this, might look like a Miſrepreſentation of our modern 
Atheiſt, if Mr, Hobbs had not told us , „That all the natural Right Go p has 
« to our Obedience, is founded upon this; That his Power is infinite, and that 
« all our Obligations to obey Him in Virtue of the Law of Nature, ariſe from 
* this, that his Power is irreſiſtible.” The Conſequence of which muſt be, 
That in a State of Nature we can be under no Obligation to Him or any other 
Being on account of Juſtice or Gratitude for the Benefits of Creation, and Pre- 
ſervation of our Beings; or for any other Reaſon, but only this plain one, That 
we cannot help it. I cannot ſee any Thing the Hobbit can with any tolerable 


> Shew of Senſe anſwer to the Arguments I have already urg'd againſt him, unleſs 


it be, That our conceiving ſuch Moral Differences in human Actions, will not 
prove their real Exiſtence in Nature; as the Mind of Man is capable of form- 
ing Complex Ideas, that have no Exiſtence out of the Mind; and that Moral 
Differences muſt be ſuch, becauſe if they had a real Exiſtence in Nature, there 

could be no more Diſpute about them, than there is about Pleaſure and Pain. 
But our Anſwer is, That the Caſes are not parallel; becauſe Pleaſure and Pain 
are felt and judged by our Senſes, without any Want of Reflection to aſſure us 
of their Difference, and therefore all Perſons whether wiſe or unwiſe, are equally 
affected by them; but the Beauty of Virtue, and the Deformity of Vice, will 
require ſome Degree of Reaſoning from us, if we would diſcover them; and 
yet this Reaſoning of ours does not make theſe Differences, but finds them what 
they are in Nature. For no Man ſure will allow it to be a good Argument to 
prove there is no ſuch Thing in Nature as Symmetry and Proportion, becauſe 
all Perſons are not equally affected by them, or becauſe ſome Perſons ſhall ad- 
mire that which has neither Juſtneſs nor Elegance. And why then ſhould it be 
an Argument againſt the Difterence between Virtue and Vice, that all Perſons 


* Hobbs, De Cive, p. 260, 262. 


are 


ſedly is, we affirm that there muſt appear to be what we call Moral as well Gurdon. 
as Natural Differences antecedent to all poſitive Laws made concerning them; S E M« 
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Gurdon. are not equally ſenſible of the Beauty of one, and the Uglineſs of the other; 
SER u. but that ſome ſhall have ſo corrupted a Taſte, as to fee as much Beauty in the 


XI. 


one as the other? The internal Characters of Mind, as well as the external Pro. 


UVV portions of Body, will continue to be what they are, notwithſtanding any wrong 
Wo 


Judgments we may make of them; for the Nature of Things is inflexible, 
whatever Thoughts we entertain of them. What the Author of the Charage.- 
riflicks has ſaid on this Occaſion is very juſt, in theſe Words: * Should a Wri- 
ce ter upon Mujick (addreſſing himſelf to the Lovers of that Art) declare to 
© them, that the Meaſure or Rule of Harmony was Caprice or Will, Humour 
ce or Faſhion, 'tis not very likely he ſhould he heard with great Attention, or 
ce treated with real Gravity; for Harmony is Harmony by Nature, let Men 
judge ever ſo ridiculouſly of Mufick; ſo is Symmetry and Proportion founded 


e ſtill in Nature, let Mens Fancy prove ever ſo barbarous or Gothick in their 


« Architecture, Sculpture, or whatever other deſigning Art: Tis the ſame Caſe, 
« ſays he, where Life and Manners are concerned, the fame Numbers, Har- 
« mony and Proportion, have Place in Morals, and are diſcoverable in the Cha- 
« raters of Mankind *.“ If this Author has Reaſoned truly, the Hobbits De- 
nial of Moral Differences will be no better a Proof of their being no ſuch 
Things in Nature, than ignorant Perſons not diſcovering the uſt Proportions of 
any Work, would be a Proof that there is no ſuch Thing in Nature as Propor- 
tion ; for ſince there is and muſt be a wrong as well as a right Taſte in judg- 
ing of the internal Characters of the Mind, as well as of the Proportions and 
Figures of Bodies, the vitiated Taſte of a Hobbiſt ought to paſs for no better an 
Argument againſt Ethical Truth, than the Gothick Taſte of an illiterate Perſon 
be taken as an Evidence againſt the Truth of any other Science. 

2dly, T xost who have conſidered humane Nature with the moſt Exactneſs, 
ſuch as Philoſophers and Legiſlators, have formed their Ethical and Political 
Schemes upon the Suppoſition of Moral Differences in Nature. And 

1/7, OF the Philoſophers, there was none of them of any Note, without ex- 
cepting even Epicurus himſelf, who did not agree in preſcribing Virtue, as that 
which would beſt of all alleviate the Miſeries that humane Nature is ſubje& to, 
and, generally ſpeaking, procure for it all that Happineſs which it was capable 
of receiving. They all of them obſerved that there were two principal Mo- 


tives of human Actions, viz. Reaſon and Appetite, together with all the Train 


of Paſſions accompanying thoſe Appetites ; they obſerved that theſe laſt did often 


incline us to purſue either improper Objects, or proper Objects in an improper 


or undue Manner; but that there was another Principle of human Actions, v2. 
Reaſon or good Senſe; which when it prevailed and could be hearkned to, would 
direct what Objects ought to be courted, and in what Degree; that as the for- 
mer Motive inclined us to take the Agreeable, as the Way to true Happineſs, 
ſo this laſt diſcovered a more excellent Rule of Action. We cannot poſſibly 
miſtake their Meaning, becauſe we ſee the whole Deſign of their Ethical Trea- 
tiſes turned upon promoting the Influence of this Rational Principle, and be- 
cauſe we find them always making Honeſty or Moral Good, the Rule of this 
Principle, which is taking for granted, That the Happineſs of Man, conſidered 
as a Rational Creature, was no otherwiſe attainable, but by hearkning to Rea- 
ſon, and that there was no Truth, Reaſon or good Senſe, ſeparate from Virtue. 
The $Sz0:cks were ſo far from being of Mr. Hobbss Opinion, that there was no- 
thing in Nature but Pleaſant and Unpleaſant, Convenient and Inconvenient, 
that they would not allow theſe even a Share in making up human Happineſs ; 


but that the Happineſs of Man conſiſted in his having ſo reduced his Appetites, 


as to be able to live without them; and to be contented with the Ta #9 nw, by 
which they meant the Practice of Virtue, which was always in a Man's Power, 
as 'tis always in his Power to be an honeſt Man, tho' not to be a rich Man or at 
his Eaſe. Even the Epicureans themſelves, who firſt pretended to make Men 
happy by reſcuing them from the Fear of the Gods, and from the Reſtraints 


* CharaQteriſticks, Vol. I. p. 353. 
| which 
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which Religion hen laid upon them, were ſo far from taking off thoſe Reſtraints Gurdon. 
which. Virtue lays upon Men, that, as the Learned Dean of Norwich tells us, S K N M- 
they acknowledged Virtue to be the only Way that leads to all that Happineſs NI. 
which the Life of Man is capable of receiving *; and 'tis certain, the good © 
Dean did not ſpeak too favourable of them, if what Laeretius ſays of Epicurus 
in his Life be true T. He owned, © There could be no ſuch Thing as Pleaſure, 
in which he made the Happineſs of human Life to conſiſt,) without Virtue. 
'« That bodily Pleaſures or Freedom from Pain, were among the Ta A, 
« which might be ſeparated from Happineſs ; but Virtue was inſeparable from 
« jt: That Pleaſure and Profit were Things of a changeable Nature, Bord, 
« ſuch as were ſometimes Good for a Man, and ſometimes Evil, according to 
the Diſcretion of the Man that enjoyed them; but Virtue was always Good for 
« him.” So far was Epicurus from denying Moral Differences; which ought 
to ſhame our Atheiſts, who would ſubvert the original Nature of Things, in or- 
der to gratify their baſe Appetites; and therefore, as the before mentioned 
Learned Dean expreſſes himſelf ||, © Tho' our modern 1nfidels build their impious 
« Dodrines upon Eprcurus's Philoſophy ; (they both agree to make all Things 
ſpring from Matter in Motion, without taking in a Powerful and Wiſe BEING 
to move Matter, and direct its Motion) © yet they cannot their immoral and 
« wicked Lives.“ And therefore muſt be inexcuſable, while they pretend 
not to ſee any Difference between Virtue and Vice, tho' the Beauty of the one, 
and the Deformity of the other, were acknowledged by all thoſe Atheiſts, who 
lived under a Religion in which Virtue and Vice were not near ſo truly deſcribed, 
as they are in our Chriſtian Religion. But, „ as Lac 
2dly, I AM to ſhew, That all Legiſlators or Founders of Free-States have | 
ſuppoſed the Obligation to be juſt and honeſt, as the Foundations of their ſeve- | 
ral Conſtitutions, and the beſt Supports of them. It cannot be denied that Le- | 
giſlators were Perſons ſufficiently qualified for Deciding this Queſtion, as they 
are ſuppoſed to have been as well acquainted with the Springs of human Acti- 
ons as any Perſons whatever. That they took for granted there was ſuch a 
Thing in Nature, as Moral Honeſty, and believed that the World too was of 
the ſame Opinion, is evident from hence, That they depended more upon the l 
Conſent of the People than upon Force (the only Support of Tyrannical Govern- -n 
meats) for the Preſervation and Continuance of their Eſtabliſhments : Bur every 
Body ſees that the Conſent of the People could never be a Foundation for. a du- 
rable Society, unleſs they ſuppoſed the People prepoſſeſs d with an Opinion, That 
this Conſent of theirs once made, had laid them under an Obligation of continu- 
ing it; which they could have no Reaſon to believe, unleſs they ſuppoſed them 
under an Obligation of keeping their Word, even whilſt they were in a State 
of Nature, or before they met together, and had given their Conſent. - The 
Hobbiſt ſuppoſes them obliged by Virtue of their Compact, but that antecedently 
to this Bargain made with their Governor, there was no Obligation upon any of 
them to be faithful or juſt : becauſe there was no ſuch Thing as Faith or Juſtice 
in Nature, the Obligation to Practice theſe being to be fetched entirely from the 
voluntary Agreement we made at our firſt entring into Society. But ſuppoſing 
the ancient Founders of States to be perſuaded, as Mr. Hobbs pretended to be, 
That there was no ſuch Thing as Faith or Juſtice, Breach of Promiſe or Ini- 
quity, before the Laws of Societies had made ſuch a Diſtinction in human Ac- 
tions, they muſt ſee that Men would be no more obliged by any Conſent they 
had given, or any Promiſes they had made, either to continue their Conſent, or 
to make good their Promiſes, than if they had done nothing at all of either; 
for it would be impoſſible in the Nature of the Thing, that by any Act of theirs 
they ſhould lay themſelves under an Obligation, becauſe ſuch an Act would be 
made in a State of Nature, when 'tis ſuppoſed there was no Difference between 
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Gurdon. 


Faithfulneſs and Unfaithfulneſs, breaking of Promiſes, and keeping them: And 


SeRM. therefore their Conſent being given at 4 Time, when they were under no Ob. 


XI. ligation of keeping their ford, they cannot be obliged to make good whar 


UV they had conſeated to. This is fo evident, that had the Founders of Fre 


. 


States belicyed as Mr, Hobbs, they cannot be ſuppoſed weak enough to have 
laid any Streſs upon the Peoples P romiſes: but as we are ſure they did, and 
thought them the beſt Security of their Eſtabliſhments, we cannot doubt whe. 
ther moral Differences were acknowledged in their Times as Obligatory, even 
before any poſitive Conſtitutions were made by them. And if Mr. Hobbs had 
not been the worſt Politician, in the World, he would have Kept his Thoughts 
co himſelf, and not taken away the ſtrongeſt Supports of thoſe Societies, which 
the Ancients thought to be the only Societies worth preſerving; and left us the 
Poſſibility of only ſuch, as none that had either Courage or Honeſty would care 
%% dl · EE: 3 | 
Bur it may be ſaid, That ſome of the ancient Legiſlators could not believe 


* 


Laws: an Inſtance of which is ſeen in Leue, the Spartan Legiſlator, by 


> # & - 1g 


IN Anſwer to this Objection, we : ay, That the making Laws concerning 


Property, is making Laws concerning a Thing which is allowed ro be of a 


Changeable and Poſitive Nature. And as no Body doubts, that a Legiſlator 


may take away Part of a Man's 1 the Support of the Publick; ſo 
Lycurgus might think it lawful or equitable for him, without offending againſt 


ö 77. 4 NR T&D) A» mh 5 CEA 5 2 r r * 4a - 
the Eternal Rules of Right and Wrong, to ſubject the Propercies of particular 
Perſons to ſuch an Inconvenience as this, for obtaining what he imagined would 


be a Publick Service, But 


1 


2dly, ThE laſt Act of Lycurgus before he left Sparta, evidently ſhews that 


he was fully perſuaded of the Obligation of one Law of Nature, viz. Of per- 


W 7 


forming a Religions Promiſe, at leaft, he believed that the People of Sparta 


„ 


were univerſally of that Opinion: for in order to make his Laws perpetual, as 
neee R 1 fo Or FO rd OY ug Ki. >. oe nn n 1 a f 
Plutarch tells us *, He gachered all the People together, and perſuaded them to 


in theraſcles by an Oath not to dier his Lavs, ill be ſhould rerarn gain 
which he never intended. This would have been a very weak Contrivance, un- 


if he had not been well aſſu * 


and referr leaſu1 
for if they can have their Pleaſure of Profir as well by öbſerving the Rules of 


les he ſuppoled the Spartan; thooghr themſelves obliged by their Promiſes, 
For if there was no Difference in Nature between keeping one's Word, and 


* 


breaking it, there would be no Reaſon to fear the Diſpfeaſure of the Gods for 


: doing what was in its own N ature indifferent; and therefore he could not be fo 


weak a Man, as to believe they would obſerve their Oaths when he was gone, 
that His Spartans did univerfally believe there 
Honour, before he had given them à Being by 


was ſuch a Thing as Faith an 
his Laws. 


- 5.7 = Cir, )'65 @ 5 4 981 fo 2 2 22e. as ir e 
——— Tro vx who leaſt of all 'obſerye Moral Differences in their Practice, 
a 


| ro Pleaſure'or Prof, cangot But Confeſt a Pitference in ſome Cates ; 


Equity, as other wiſe, there are Few that would not chobſe to have them in an 
honeſt Way; ſcarce any. Man of the moſt 'vitiated Taſte, *'would'chooſe"to have 
what he wiſhed for by farin His Neighbour, if he might have it as well with- 
out hurting him. If at any Time Here have c been particular Perſons that have 
wantonly injured their Fellow- Creatures, they have been wont to paſs under the 
Character of Monſters. The Unbeliever ought to aſſign ſome Reaſon of this 


* Hatarch in Viti Lycugi. N ſtan 
| conſtant 
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conſtant Appearance in Behalf of what we call Virtue; for if the Reaſon of Curdon. 
this Phenomenon is to be drawn from hence, Either that the Reaſon of Man SER M- 
diſcovers, even to the moſt vicious Perſon, a Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things XI. 

abſtracted from Pleaſure and Profit, and which he cannot avoid. taking Notice WWW 


of when his own Pleaſure and Profit are not concerned; or that there is an 
Inclination in the human Species which moves it to Acts of Benevolence and 
Good-nature, when not checked by private Intereſt; which ever of theſe be 
aſſigned as the Cauſe of this Appearance, it will ſtill be a ſtrong Proof of a 
Difference in the Nature of Things. For if Rational Creatures in Virtue of 
their Reaſon diſcover any ſuch Things, they muſt have as good a Foundation 
in Nature as the Reaſon of National Agents; or if Inclination leads them to ſuch 
a Behaviour, ſo long as this Inclipation appears to be almoſt Univerſal, admit- 
ting very few Exceptions, nothing leſs than the Nature of Things can be a 
Cauſe ſufficient of fo regular and extenſive an Effect. | 

THERE is one other Difficulty, which is ſometimes raiſed againſt the Proof 
of Moral Differences, which is, That granting ſuch Differences do indeed ap- 
pear to us, yer they may not appear ſuch to the Supreme, Intelligent BEIN G; 
that is, That Truth, fultice. nd Goodneſs, may appear otherwiſe to G op 
than they do to us Men: and they pretend to ſupport this Opinion of theirs, 
in this Manner: That the Nature and Perfections of G op are Incomprehenſi- 
ble, his Ways are in the Deep, and his Footſteps not known; and therefore 
what may be juſt and equitable in our Opinions, may not be ſo according to the 
Judgment He forms of Things ; conſequently, the Infidel will ſay, Let it be 
never ſo certain that ſome Things do appear to us Morally Good, others Evil 
yet till it appears that G oD judges of them as we do, we may till be ſafe, al- 
tho' we do not practice agreeably to thoſe Differences as apprehended by us. And 
they pretend to be confirmed in this Belief, becauſe they catinot ſee Go'p making 
any viſible Diſtinction between Good and Bad Men. 
In Anſwer to the firft Part of the Objection, we ſay, That how incompre- 
henſible ſoever the Nature of the Supreme BEING, and his Manner of Think- 
ing, may be to us, yet as we have proved, That the Morality of human Ac- 
tions is founded upon the Nature of Things, upon the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs 
which Things evidently appear to us to have in their Relation to each other, 
if we could be ſuppoſed to miſtake when we judge according to ſuch Evidence, 
and that Things appeared quite different ro Gop than they did to us, it would 
be beſt for us to leave off Reaſoning upon any Kind of Truth whatever, and 
content ourſelves, as ſome of the Antients did, with the bare Appearances of 
Things. For if thoſe Relations of Things which are the Foundation of Moral 
Differences, appear to us with as ſtrong an Evidence, as any Thing of whoſe 
Nature and Exiſtence we think ourſelves moſt aſſured, we muſt then believe 
them to be really ſuch as they appear to us, or elſe be contented to doubt of 
every other Kind of Truth, as well as Religious Truth. And then the Atbeiſt's 
Safety will lie in this; That Men are always deceived: Which may be true 
enough with Regard to himſelf and his Friends, while they miſpend their 
Time in accounting for Things by Chance or Neceſſity; but I am perſuaded 
the reſt of the World will conclude that Cauſe to be a very bad one, which 
cannot be defended without giving up the Truth of our Faculties. For let 
there be never ſo much Difference between the Perfection of Go 0's Know- © 
ledge and that of ours; yet tis plain, our Knowledge, as far as it reaches, muſt 
be real ; or elſe there will be no ſuch Thing as human Knowledge. 
As to the ſecond Part of the Objection, That Go p makes no viſible Diſ- 
tinction of Good and Bad Men; which they think a good Proof, that He does 
not Judge of Good and Evil as we do: In Anſwer to it, I will ſhew, 

2dly, THAT Gop may have ſuch Apprehenſions of Virtue and Vice as we 
have, (abating for. the Difference between a perfectly Wiſe BEING, and a Be- 
ing whaſe Knowkdge reaches to few Things) and yet not make any greater 
Diſtinction between the Good and the Bad, than what we ſee at preſent. The 


Infidel, 


2 


— . 
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Gurdon. Infidel, as 1 have already proved *, cannot be ſure that he ſhall not continue to 
SER M- Think after he is dead, and be conſcious too of his being the ſame Thinkin 
XI. Perſon he was ; and therefore he can never be ſure that this Life is not a Stare 
of Probation for another; and then he may be a Sufferer afterwards, tho' nor 
now, by his Infidelity. For it is not at all inconſiſtent with the Notions we have 
of Holineſs, that a Holy BEING ſhould permit Wickedneſs to thrive for a 
Time, and Goodneſs to be the Sufferer, ſuppoſing a Time to come when the 
Good and Bad ſhall be viſibly diſtinguiſhed by Rewards and Puniſhments; un- 
leſs any Man could prove it inconſiſtent with Goodneſs to make a Trial of the 
| Behaviour of Free Agents, (which no Body I think will offer to ſay.) For 'tis 
| certain an exact Diſcrimination of the Good and the Bad by Rewards and 
; Puniſhments, would not be conſiſtent with any State of Probation : if the Wick. 


tm — 


| ed conſtantly met with Vengeance from Heaven for Acts of Wickedneſs, who 

j would dare to be wicked? And what Merit in being otherwiſe ? Which is Rea- 
Þ | ſon enough for a Good Bz1NG's not making any ſuch Difference, altho, there 
| be a real Difference between Virtue and Vice, and altho' this Difference appears 
ſuch to the Supreme BEING as it does to us, We ought rather to judge from 
GO p's making no Diſtinction at preſent between Good and Bad Men, that He 

intends to do it ſome other Time. That 'tis only delayed for the preſent, be- 
cauſe ſuch a Diſtinction would not ſerve the Purpoſes of trying how Free Agents 
would behave themſelves ; but that when the Time of Trial ſhould be over, 

' which will be at our leaving this World, that then Virtue ſhould meet with 
that Happineſs that naturally belongs to it, and Vice the Evil and Miſery which 
are its proper Portion, Theſe are ſuch neceſſary Conſequences from the dif- 
ferent Natures of Good and Evil, and from their being apprehended as ſuch by 
the Supreme BEING, that tis as impoſſible that it ſhould be otherwiſe, as that 
Bitter ſhould have the ſame Effects as Sweet, or Sweet as Bitter; Light as 
Darkneſs, or Darkneſs as Light : And therefore G o 0's Forbearance of Sinners 
at preſent, is no reaſonable Ground for the Atheiſt to build any ſuch Hopes 
upon, as tho' it muſt always fare as well with him, as it does now. | 


* See Sermon IX. WS 
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If T had not done among them the Works which none other Man 


I 


did, they had not had Sin. 


ones: and that ſuch a Difference muſt appear to the Supreme Bzx1NG. The 
Conſequence of which will be, That it concerns every Man that has a Regard to 
his own Welfare, to inform himſelf what Behaviour will be moſt agreeable to 
HIM; and what will be diſpleaſing to HIM. And as he has heard of many 


Perſons who pretend to have received Inſtructions from Heaven, in ordet to tell 


Men what Behaviour G op would require at their Hands, to examine, Whe- 
ther there be not Truth in the Pretenſions of ſome or other of them. 
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In Anſwer to this, the Infidel ſays, © He has no Reaſon to concern himſelf 
in any Pretenſions to Revelation, becauſe he is perſuaded, 5b 

iſt, © THAT there can be no rational Proof given of any Revelation from 
2aly, THAx if there were any Means of proving, that a Perſon had re- 
ceived Authority from G p to diſcover ſome Truths to Mankind, that all 
ſuch Diſcoveries would be uſeleſs or unneceſſary; and therefore cannot come 
from G op, becauſe He does nothing in * vain, or without great and good 
> £27 e 7% 7300; PUB 10 C196 E 


34h, „ BECAUSE there have been ſo many Pretences to Revelation, and 


all of them pretending to have been ſupported by the extraordinary Power of 
G 0D, that there is no finding which of them is the true one, if any ſuch 
.. c : 
As to the firſt Argument againſt Revelation, ©, That there can be no Rational 
Proof made of any Revelation from Heaven; they ſupport it thus: That the 
Nature or Goodneſs of the Doctrine which a Man pretends to have received 


N the foregoing Diſcourſe I proved, That the Behaviour of ſuch a Moral Gee 
Agent as Man, could not be indifferent in the Sight of Gop, becauſe there 8 n R M. 
is a real Difference in the Nature of Things between ſome of our Moral XII. 
Actions, and others of them, between thoſe we call virtuous, and the vicious 


from Heaven, will never of. itſelf prove its Extraction to be from thence ; 


becauſe the ſame good Doctrines have been taught by thoſe Who never pre- 
rended to any Reyelation, as well as by thoſe that did; and therefore that the 
only Means left of proving a Perſon to be a Teacher commiſſioned from 
Above, muſt be his doing ſome uncommon Works in Proof of his Commiſ- 
ſion, whch cannot poflibly be done by any Powers that are lodged in Nature; 
by the mere Power of Man, or of an Agent inferior in Power to G op him- 
ſelf.” But the Spinoſiſt ſays, That extraordinary and uncommon Works are 
as much the Effects of ſome Powers of Nature, tho' unknown to vs, as thoſe 
that are the moſt common, and for that Reaſon better known to us; conſe- 
quently, whenever they happen, they will never prove that the Perſon by 
whom they ſeem to be done, was impowered by Gon. That the Argu- 


ment here uſed by our SAv1oUuR to prove his Divine Miſſion, drawn from 


the uncommon Works He had done among them, as being more and greater 


Vor. III. >> FFP 58 *© than 
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* than any other Perſon had pretended to before him, might be a good Argu- 
* ment to the Fews, and make them worthy of Blame in not accepting Him 
« upon ſuch an Evidence, becauſe they muſt e ſuch uncommon 
* Works to be a good Proof of a Divine Miſſion, their Religion being found- 
« ed upon ſuch Kind of Works; That Origen himſelf thought our Saviour 
e choſe to come among the Jews rather than any other Nation, becauſe they 
having been uſed to Miracles, would be more eaſily convinced by comparing 
« our SAviour's Works with what they had heard of *. But that in them. 
« ſelves they really prove nothing but our Ignorance of the Powers of Nature; 
ce and therefore can never prove, to a Perſon not prepoſſeſs'd in Favour of 
« Miracles, that GoD is any more concerned in producing them, than He is 
« in any the moſt common Appearances of Nature.” For Spinoſa plainly places 
miraculous Facts to the Account of Mens Ignorance of the Works of Nature, in 
theſe Words: Miracula & ignorantiam pro æquipollentibus ſumpſi. And he gives 
this Reaſon for his making Miracles and Ignorance to be equivalent Terms; 
Quia ii qui Dei Exiſtentiam & Religionem miraculis adſtruere conantur, rem ob. 


ſcuram per aliam magis obſcuram & quam maxime ignorant (viz, the Powers 


of Nature) oftendere volunt, atque ita novum argumentandi genus adferunt, re- 
digendo ſcilicet non ad impoſſibile, ut aiunt, ſed ignorantiam . That is, We 
« pretend to prove the Truth of certain Propofitions, of which we can judge 
e by our Reaſon, by certain wonderful Facts of whoſe Cauſes we are not able 
ce to judge at all, and therefore muſt be leſs known than the Propoſitions 


« which they are intended to prove.” From thence he inferrs, 5 That Mira- 


c cles, the Cauſes of which are unknown to us, can never be a 


wapebioes F ſrimig c ſvinon mp%% Te Cas", ard vun, a, 1, A. 1 Epiſt. 23. 


roof of any 
« Thing, unleſs it were poſſible or allowable to enlighten an obſcure Propoſition 
« by another that was equally or more obſcure than itſelf.” This is the chief 
Difficulty by which the Unbeliever pretends to defend himſelf in not believing 
any Thing of our Chriſtian Revelation. 


 HoweveR Syineſa being aware that he might be preſſed with ſome ex- 

traordinary Facts mentioned in the Goſpels, ſuch as raiſing Lazarus to Life, 

after he muſt needs have been dead, having lain Four Days in the Grave; and 

our SAVIOUR'S own Reſurrection, after he had been known to be really dead 
by vaſt Numbers of Perſons, who were Spectators at his Crucifixion; and by 

great Numbers who ſaw him alive after his Reſurrection; that ſuch Facts as 

theſe ſeemed to exceed all the Powers of Nature, and therefore that Miracles 

would not be, as he had ſuppoſed, an Argument whoſe Strength lay only in our 

Ignorance of the Powers of Nature; He goes on to ſay farther, © That if 
<« ſome Facts be related in the Goſpels, which do truly exceed all the Powers of 
«« Nature, ſuch Facts were not real, but in Appearance only.” Oldenbourg had 
preſs'd him to declare what he thought of the Inſtantaneous Cures, and the re- 
ſtoring of dead Bodies to Life again, of which the Writers of the Goſpels take 
Notice, whether thoſe could be the Effects of ſome occult Powers of Nature, 
if really performed; or whether he thought they were to be taken in a figura- 
tive Senſe, or that the Relators of theſe Facts intended ro impoſe upon us. 
Spinaſa would not take Refuge in the laſt of theſe ; but frat kly owns, © That 
« he could not deny them to be in earneſt in the Accounts they had given us 
« of theſe Extraordinary Works.” The Air of Simplicity, and a plain Sincerity 
which appears in their manner of Writing, extorted this Confeſſion from him ; 
and therefore he grants in his Anſwer to Oldenbourg ||, * That the Diſciples of 
« our Lord were as fully perſuaded that they ſaw their Lord after his Reſur- 
« rection, and at his Aſcenſion, as they were of having ever feen Him during 
« his Life-time ; but that they were deceived in believing thoſe Appearances of 
<< their Lord after his Death to have been real; or any thing more than Impo- 
« fitions upon their Senſes,” | 
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a {ufficient Proof of a Divine Miſſion. 


whether ſome of theſe wonderful Works were really, and not in Appearance 
only, none ; and conſequently their Teftimony concerning ſuch Miraculous 
Facts, would be as credible a Teſtimony, as it would have been concerning 
any other Matters of Fact, of which we are able to aflign a Natural Cauſe ; 
and then a Revelation or Divine Miſſion may be made evident and credible to 


Men. 


for the preſent to have been really wrought, would be a ſufficient Proof of a 
Divine Miſſion, pn 3 

Bu T before I proceed to the Proof of this Propoſition, it may not be amiſs 
to ſhew the Poſſibility of ſuch Works being done, as thoſe our Saviour ap- 
peals to in my Text, and yet of not being the Effects of ſome Powers of Na- 
ture. For thoſe who deny the Authority of Miracles, do even deny the Poſſi- 
bility of them, when conſidered as Works done by ſome Power or other, ſupe- 
rior to Nature, and acting freely upon Nature, But the Reaſon of their Deny- 
ing them, is built upon a Suppoſition, which is a mere begging the Queſtion 


and therefore the Laws of Motion muſt be neceſſarily what they are; for then 
it would be true indeed, that all the Effects of thoſe Laws would be equally 
natural, tho' perhaps not equally common, or coming ſo often under human 
Obſervation : And then ſuch extraordinary Occurrences, when they happened, 
muſt be as much the Effects of the Powers of Nature as any of thoſe that are 
moſt common. But we ſuppoſe, and have already proved, That the Motions 
of Matter are by no means neceſſarily ſuch as they are; but depend upon an 
Intelligent and Free BEIN O, who moved Matter as He thought fit: And tho 
He chuſes an uniform Manner of acting upon Matter, according to what we 
call the Laws of Matter in Motion ; yet there can be no Difficulty in conceiv- 
ing that He may act otherwiſe if He pleaſes, as well as we can conceive that 
He might have at firſt impreſs'd different Powers upon Matter from the pre- 


acts upon Matter, is not eſſential to it; for then tis plain, there can be no 
abſolute Neceſſity in the Nature of Matter for its gravitating at all, much leſs 
for its gravitating according to theſe Laws, by which our Experience tells vs it 
now does; and then there can be no Difficulty in conceiving that G op may 
change them for a ſhort Time as well as for a long one, which makes all the 
Difference between Miracles or Works produced only upon extraordinary Occa- 
ſions, and ſuch as are the Effects of the ſettled Courſe of Nature; for, accord- 
ing to the Religious Man's Scheme, the Laws of Nature are nothing more than 
certain Rules which Gop has freely propoſed to himſelf, according to which 
He would uſually act upon or move Matter; which ſhews there could be no 
Foundation for queſtioning the Poſſibility of Miracles, without taking it for 
granted that there was no ſuch Thing as a Free Agent, or a Being that acts 
upon Choice. It being then not impoſſible chat ſuch Works ſhould have been 
performed, as are related in the Goſpels altho' they were not an Effect of any Na- 
tural Powers of Matter in Motion: Cans 
I come now to ſhew that ſuch extraordinary Works, ſuppoſing them to be 
done, will be a ſufficient Proof of a Divine Miſſion ; for theſe Two Reaſons : 
I,, Becauss they could not be the natural Effects of any Laws of Nature 
whatever, 3 e es. id.” 
2dly, BEC ASE they could not be done by any inferior Agents indepen- 
dently of GO: For the only Reaſons that can be poſſibly given, why the Ex- 


appeared to work them, was empoweted by Gob, and therefore ſent by Him, 
muſt be either becauſe theſe Works were as much the Effects of Natural Cauſes, 


359 
I wiLL therefore ſhew 1/, That the Extraordinary Works related in the Cabos 
Goſpels, ſuppoſing them for the preſent to have been really performed, would be S x 


2dly, Tn AT the Diſciples of our LoRD were well qualified for judging, Www 


it, THAT the Wonderful Works related in the Goſpels, ſuppoſing them 


in Diſpute between us and the Atbeiſt; viz. That Gor is a Neceſſary Agent, 


ſent ones; which cannot be doubted while the Principle of Gravitation that 


traordinary Works related in the Goſpels, ſhould not prove, that the Perſon who 
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Gurdon, as any otker not ſo much taken Notice of, becauſe not ſo uſual; or that they 
SE Ru. might be performed by ſome inviſible Agents ſuperior in Power to Man, tho! 
I. vaſtly inferior to Goo. 1 e eee a. 
., Tye is no Ground for ſuppoſing that the extraordinary Works re- 
Aated in the Goſpels, as performed by our Sav1ou x, were the natural Effects 
of any Laws of Nature unknown to Men; becauſe if they were ſuch, no Reaſon 


can be given, 


I, WH v no more of them are produced. Ad. 

2dly, Bxcaust ſuppoſing them to be ſo; yet how ſhould our Saviour 
come to the Knowledge of them? Since they are ſuppoſed to be unknown to 
Men. „ 5 128. 


— 


Cauſes; but that it ſhould be almoſt always fo, is what can never be recon- 
ciled with thoſe Signatures of Wiſdom and Contrivance, which appear in all 
thoſe Parts of Nature, with which we are beſt acquainted *. And tho' the 
Atheiſt will not allow them to be the Products of an Intelligent BEIN , yet he 
will not deny that there is any Regularity in the Productions of Nature, or that 
generally ſpeaking, natural Cauſes do produce their proper Effects; but no Body 
will ſay there can be regular Productions, when the Cauſes of thoſe Productions 
ſhall fail a Million of times for once ſucceeding. eh 


that a real Cauſe may be ſometimes defeated by the contrary actings of other 
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I Do not deny that many natural Effects may have paſs d upon the World for 
Prodigies, becauſe Men have not been always careful in obſerving the Workings 
of Nature, and that more accurate Inquiries have juſtly enough thrown many 

of them out of the Number of ſuch Works as exceeded its Power: That many 

Things, if ſeldom taken Notice of, have paſs'd upon the World for Prodigies 

or ſuper-natural Effects in ſome illiterate Ages, which are now accounted for by 

the ordinary Laws of Nature. But then tis alſo to be conſidered, that it has 
not been for Want of obſerving the Nature of dead Bodies, that the Reſurrection 
of ſuch Bodies has paſs'd for a Prodigy, but becauſe Men were well aſſured by 

a continued Obſervation of them, that it was not the Nature of /ach Bodies to 

ſpring out of their Graves, as Corn does out of the Ground; and becauſe in all 

their Obſervation and Reading, they had met with exceeding few Inſtances of 
this Nature, and therefore rightly judged, that Nature was not qualified for ma- 
king dead Carcaſſes to ſpring out of the Ground. For whatever occult Quali- 
ties there may be in the 1 of Things, yet they might eaſily ſee that if any 

Thing fell out directly contrary to the conſtant and ſettled Courſe of Things, 

or that a dead Body ſhould become a living one, inſtead of a living Body be- 

coming a dead one, that this could not be a mere Effect of tlie Laws of Nature; 
but muſt have ſome Cauſe ſuperior to thoſe Laws, that was able to act upon 

Matter in a different Manner go what was uſual, Some Cauſe that had choſen 

to act for the moſt Part upon Matter in an uniform Marz and yet reſerved to 

itſelf a Liberty, upon ſome Occaſions, of departing from̃ that Rule. But, 
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dly, SuyposTNG ſome of thoſe Extraordinary Works which ſeemed to Cvrübn. 
be done at our SAviour's Command, becauſe they appeared immediately S x R M. 
upon his Speaking, as in his Inſtantaneous Cures of Blind, Lame, and Sick XII. 
People; ſuppoſing, 1 ſay, theſe to have been merely Effects of ſome ſecret Laws WWW 
or Powers in Nature, there ſtill remains a great Difficulty in accounting for 
theſe Miracles, and that is, How our Saviour could know, when theſe 
unknown Powers would exert themſelves? He foretold before his Death, 
That after he had been laid in his Grave, He ſhould fiſe out of it the third 
Day. Taking it for granted, that the Reſurrection of a Man falls within the 
Compaſs of che Powers of Nature, tho' unknown to us, becauſe they ſeldom 
appear, it would be natural to aſk this Queſtion, How our SAV TOUR could 
know that the Laws of Nature would be teady to reſtore a dead Body to 
Life again juſt at that Time when He had foretold He ſhould riſe again ? 
There had been Millions and Millions of Bodies, thet had lain very quiet in 
their Graves for many Ages, and no Hiſtorical Obſervatlons could poſſibly have 
furniſhed our SAviour with any Light, whereby to diſcover when Nature 
would be ſtrong enough to raiſe a dead Body; becauſe the Inſtances muſt have 
been too few to afford any Ground for forming a Judgment upon them. When 

He raiſed Lazarus out of his Grave, it ſeems to be as impoffible that he ſhould 
know that Narure would have Power to reſtore him to Life again juſt at that 
Time when he called to him to come out of his Grave, as it would be for & 
mere Man by his own Natural Powers, to teſtore a dead Body to Life again. 

So again, What could have induced our SAv1ovu to have attempted the 
giving Sight to a Perſon that had been blind from his Birth, had He truſted 
to the Powers of Nature for the Suceeſs of that Operation? When there had 
not been at that Time one Inſtance from the Creation of the World, of a 
Petſon's Seeing that had been born blind: Since tbe World began was it not heard, 
that any Man opened the Eyes of one that was born blind *. How our Saviout 
ſhould be poſſeſs'd of a Piece of Knowledge which no Body has ever had either 
before or ſince his Time, and is confeſs'd by the Spins/t to be a Secret which 

he pfetends not to fathom, is what he ought to give ſome Account of, Till 
ſuch Time, we have a Right to inſiſt upon it, That thoſe Inſtantaneous Cures 
out SAVIOUR performed upon the Perſon born blind, upon the Dumb and 
Deaf, upon the Sick of various Diſtempers, and even upon ſuch as were really 
dead, ſhould be taken for ſome uncommon Exerciſes bf the Power of Go p, and 

not for any Natural Effects of certain Powers of Nature. gs: 

_ 24ly, Having ſhewn that ſome Miraculous Werks mentioned in our Goſpels, 
ſuppoling them to have been really performed, could not be the Effects of any 
Powers of Nature, I am now to ſhew, That ſuch Works could not be pet formed 

by any Agents inferior to Go; and for this plain Reaſon, Becauſe ſome of 
them, as for Inſtance, the raiſing a Body to Life that has been once teally dead, 
requires as great a Power as the giving Life at firſt to ſuch a Body. For, if we 
can judge at all, it will require as great a Power to teſtote a Piece of Matter to 
Life again, when that Organization is ſpoiled which was neceffary to Life, tho 

it had been before animated, as to animate any Pareel of Matter, that never 
had any of the Organs neceſſary for Life. And therefore the ſame Powet, which 
could re-agithate @ Body that was teduced to an inanimate State, would be ſuf- 
ficient for ahlmuting any Part of Matter whatſoever. But whatever Extraot- 
dlbary Works may bs dene, whether really of in appearance, by any Invifible 
Agents inferior to the Supreme BEING, yer ſo long as the Deiſ believes 
him to be the Maker of che World, and of all Things that are contained in it, 

he cannot believe any infer ibu Beings to have a hatufal Power, or a Power 
independent upon God, of making any new Species of Animals, or of forming 
any Individuals but of lifelef Matter, of the ſame Species with the preſent ones 

of Gop's making; becauſe a Power lodged in any Hands different from choſe 

of the CREATOR, of encreaſing the Number of Animals in any other way 
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— 


Gurdon. than of His appointment, would be inconſiſtent with the Oeconom y of the 


Se & mM. World, and the Fitneſs of Proviſions, both with Regard to the Quantity and 


XII. 


Quality of them, for the Uſe of ſuch Animals. For there is no conceiving 
how there ſhould be ſuch an exact Adjuſtment of Proviſions for the Animate 
Part of the World, as I have already ſhewn there is *, without ſuppoſing that 
there was ſome Intelligent BEING, who had calculated what Quantity of Pro- 
viſions would be neceſſary for ſupplying the Wants of ſuch a Number of Ani. 
mals, as He intended ſhould dwell upon the Face of the Earth. And it cannor 
be ſuppoſed that Gop would furniſh any of his Creatures with a Power of 


diſturbing his own Plan, and making it unbecoming his Wiſdom to eye. 


cute. . 

Ir there have been any Inſtances pretended of the Exerciſe of ſuch a 
Power by inferior Agents without G o D's Aſſiſtance, becauſe in Oppoſition to 
Him; as in the Caſe of the ÆAgyptian Magicians, and of Apollonius's raifing 
a Lady to Life in Rome when ſhe was carrying to the Funeral Pile: - 

I AnswER, That as to the Inſtance of the Magicians, there is no Evidence 
that their Performances were more than Deluſory or in Appearance : The Works 
which they did, as well as Moſes, were theſe Two; the turning their Rods into 
Serpents, and bringing Frogs upon the Land of Egyp?: Theſe are the only 


Wonders per formed by the Agyptians, that have any Pretence to the making 


any of the Auimate Kind: And yet neither of theſe Inſtances will prove, that 
they had a Power of giving Life to Lifeleſs Matter. For as to the firſt, vis. 
the Converſion of their Rods into Serpents; we have no Reaſon to think that 
this was a real Change or Converſion into a living Creature; becauſe we find 
that Aaron's Rod, after it had been at two different Times converted into a 
Serpent; this ſame Rod, I ſay, was ever after called by the Writer of the Book 
of Exodus, a Rod or Wand, and employed to the Purpoſes of a Rod +, The 
Rod which was turned into a Serpent, ſhalt thou take in thine Hand; and Verſe 
17, tis employed as a Rod to ſmite upon the Waters; Chap. viii. 16. it was uſed 
in ſmicing the Duſt of the Land. So as after it had been twice a Serpent, it 
reſumed its primitive Nature of a Rod, and this too without the Help of any 
miraculous Change, as far as appears by the Hiſtory ; and ſeems ro have conti- 
nued in that State ever after. But however it might have been with Aaron's 
Rod, yet had the Magicians Converſion of Their Rod into a Serpent, been a real 
Change, it would be hard to give a Reaſon, why they were not able to form 
Lice out of the Dult, as well as a Serpent out of their wooden Wand: For 
as to the firſt of theſe, the Magicians immediately cry'd, as ſoon as they ſaw it, 
That it was the Finger of Gon, and did not pretend to any Thing like it. 
And yet no Body will pretend to ſee more Difficulty in animating: Duſt than in 
giving Life to a Piece of dead Wood, INN 
As to the ſecond Inſtance, the Scriptures ſay nothing of Frogs being made 
by the Incantations of the Magicians, but only that they brought them out of 
the Water upon the Land; which certainly may be done without the Power of 
forming ſuch Animals as Frogs. The laſt Inſtance is that of Apollonius of 
Tyana's raiſing a Lady to Life that had been carried out for dead. The Account 
which Philoſtratus gives of it, tho' he was well inclined to do all the Honour 
he could to Apollonius, ſhews it to be very doubtful, whether the Lady was 
really dead or only in a Trance. For, ſays he, whether there was any Spark 
of Life left in her, which her Phyſicians did not perceive, or whether ſhe 
“was really dead, is a Matter of Doubt not only to me, but was ſuch to thoſe 
<* who were preſent when Apollonius ſeemed to bring her to Life again.” And 
therefore this Inſtance, any more than the former, will never have Weight 
enough to prove, that any inferior Agents have a Power, independent of G 0D, 
of giving Life, or making new Individuals. Conſequently, it cannot invali- 


2 See Sermon X. ＋ Exodus, Chap. iv. and Chap. vii. v. 17. 
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date my Pra of a Divine Miſſion drawn from the Exerciſe of ſuch a Power papa 


as that of giving Life to a dead Body. 


Ir we may believe Mr. Bayle *, Spinoſa himſelf acknowledged, if he cold. XII, 


have believed the Matter of F act of Lazarus being raiſed to Life again, 
after he had been really dead, that he would have given up his Syſtem of In- 
fidelity, owned our Saviour's Miſſion to have been from Go p, and embraced 
the Chriſtian Faith. Mr. Bayle tells us, That Spinoſa confeſſed this to ſome 
of his moſt intimate Friends. We cannot doubt whether Spind a had heard 
of the Account that Philoſtratus has given of Apollonius raiſing a Roman Lady 
to Life; whether he believed any more of this than he did of our Saviour's 
raiſing Lazarus to Lite; yet thus much may be inferred from this Confeſſion of 
his, which is all I want it for at preſent, That if good Proof could be made 
of any ſuch Fact, it would be a good Evidence of a Divine Miſſion. 
HAviNG finiſhed the Proof of Miracles, and ſhewn, That ſome of the 


Works which our S Av TOR is ſaid to have done, could not be the Effects 


of any Powers of Nature, nor of any Agent inferior to Go p, 
I am to ſhew, 2dly, That the Diſciples of our LoxD were qualified fas 


judging, Whether ſuch Works were really done or not; particularly with Re- 


gard to his Reſurrection, that they were able to judge, whether it was Real, 
or only in Appearance. For I cannot find that Spinoſa doubted, whether the 
Apoſtles were ſincere Perſons, and ſpoke what themſelves believed to be true. 
The Objection which Oldenbourg had made to him upon this Head, and his 
Anſwer to it, ſuppoſes him ſatisfied of their Sincerity: For thus he ſays *, 
At dices Apoſtolos omnes omnino credidiſſe, quod Chriſtus d morte reſurrexerit, 
quod ego non nego. And he ſays farther r, That the Circumſtances of our Sa- 
« viour's Appearing to his Diſciples were ſo ſtrong, that he does not only 
« ſay, that they believed what they reported of his Appearing to them; 


but that even Infidels would have ee they had ſeen him, if they had 
been preſent in thoſe Places in which He appeared to his Diſciples. ” Fateor 


quidem hanc vis. Reſurrectionem, 11s narrari circumſtantiis, ut negare non poſ- 
fimus ipſos Evangeliſtas credidiſſe Chriſti corpus reſurreæiſſe, & quod ab; Infide- 
libus etiam potuiſſet videri, fi una in iis locis adfuiſſent in e tþſe Chriſtus 
diſcipulis apparuit. This I think is ſpeaking fully in Behalf of the Since- 
rity of our Witneſſes, and of the Motives too of their Belief in the Reſur- 
rection; tho after all theſe Conceſſions, he will have it that the Diſciples might 
be deceived, and take an Appearance for a Truth. I have therefore nothing 
more to do, but to ſhew from the Circumſtances they give of this Fact, that 
they could not be deceived as to the Fact of the Re ſurrection; that they 
muſt have been able to diſtinguiſh 

parition. 


Id the Morning immodiacely after the Sabbath was over, certain Women 
went with Spices to embalm our SAaviouR's Body; when they came to the 
Sepulchre, they found the Stone rolled away, tho' they could not imagine by 
whom; they went into the Grave, and were in a great Conſternation upon not 
finding our SaviouR's Body there; they went and told this to Two of his 
Diſciples, who went to the Sepulchre, and found what the Women had told 
them to be true; no Body there, only the Burying-Cloaths to be found. Thus 
far then muſt be evident to chem, That the Body was not in the Sepulchre, 
whatever was the Cauſe of its Removal: This is a Matter of Fact, of which 


no Body will deny they might be good Witneſſes: The only Difficulty that can 


be made, is, Whether the Appearances of our SaviouR to his Diſciples 
were real, or only Imaginary. It muſt be obſerved from the Account which 
all our Evangeliſts give of this Matter, that the Diſciples were ſo far from 
being credulous, or ready to believe that their Maſter was' riſen, that they 
all rejected the Story of the Women, concerning his being riſen to Life, as an 
idle Tale: They rjgur therefore be . of being good. Witneſſes, when 
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they witneſſed againſt their Prejudices. But let us fee what Reaſons prevailed 
upon them, prejudiced as they were, to believe that he was really riſen; and 
whether ſuch Neaſons would not have determined any Reaſonable Man to believe 
as they did. They /aw him at ſeveral Times, knew that He was exactly like 


that Perſon, whom they ſaw t'other Day hanging upon a Croſs: They heard 


him talk often with them, they knew 'twas ſo like their Maſter's Voice, that 
they did not doubt they as really heard him talk, after he was dead, as they 
had done, while He was alive, and as if the Teſtimony of two of their Senſes 
was not a ſufficient Proof of his being their old Maſter, One of them, viz. 
Thomas, was fo incredulous, that he declared, he would not believe it was real- 
ly his Maſter, unleſs he might not only /ee in his Hands the Marks of the 
Nails, with which the Fews had faſtened them to the Croſs, but alſo c>ruf 
his Fingers into the Holes, and thruſt bis Hand into his Side, that had been 
wounded by the Spear. Thomas was gratified in all this, and convinced that it 
was not an Apparition that only counterfeited the Aſpect and Voice of his Maſter, 
but really and truly his Maſter raiſed to Life again; for by touching and hand- 
ling his Mafter, he had a farther Evidence that it was his Maſter, and not an 
Apparition, becauſe ſuch have not Fleſh and Bones, as Thomas found his Maſter 
had, and therefore cried out for Joy, My LO RAD, and my Gep. He did 
not appear to his Diſciples once, twice, or thrice, but a great many Times 
before his Aſcenfion; and theſe Appearances were not ſhort and tranſient, but 
in ſome of them He ftaid fo long with them, as to eat and drink with them; 
ſo as they had ſufficient Opportunities, and Time enough for examining, 
whether it was He or not; and at laſt they ſaw the fame Perſon whom they 
had fo often ſeen, parted from them, and aſcending up into Heaven, If after 


all this Evidence, theſe Witneſſes were deceived, we muſt give up the Teſti- 


mony of the Senſes as not to be depended on in any Caſe whatever; and the 
Spinofift might, if he had pleaſed, with as good Reaſon have ſaid, That the 
Diſeiples of our LORD were deceived in believing their Maſter was any Thing 
more than « Man in Appearance only even before Crucifixion ; till he is pleaſed 


to tell us what Sort of Evidence he would have inſiſted upon, which the Apo- 


ſtles had not. 

Ix will not be ſufficient to ſay, That I have allowed the Magicians Rods to 
be only in Appearunteè turned into Serpents, and yet no doubt the Standers by 
were as fully perſuaded that the Rods were really become Serpents, as the Apoſ- 


tles were that they ſaw their Lox D, when they ſaw his Apparition: Becauſe 


we don't find that the Standers by were difficult in believing the Converſion of 
che Magicians Rods, and therefore not careful in examining, whether it was fo 


or not. Wheteas in this Inftance of the ReſurreQion, his Diſciples were averſe 


to believing it true, and therefore nice in their Examination; they had ſeveral 
Opportunities at different Times of ſeeing our SAviouk ; whereas this Con- 
verſion of the Magicians Rod was once made, and quickly deſtroyed by Aaron's 
Rod, ſo that there was not much Time allowed for examining the Truth of 
that Appearance; and there was no Neceſlity for Mofes's diſcovering that the 
Change was not real ; becauſe their Rods being made to diſappear by Aaron's 
Rod, was a ſufficient Confutation of the Powet by which the Magicians acted, 
altho the Converſion in both Caſes had been only in Appearance. 

Ix it be aid, That had dur Savioux really tiſen wich the ſame Body 
He laid flown in the Grave, the Two Diſeiples of his whom He joyned as they 
were/travelling to Raman, muſt have khownhim, becauſe they both ſaw him, 
and had a long Diſcourſe with him. Our Anſwer is, That St. Mark tells us, 
our S AV IOUR appeared to them is iriea pepy; in a different Dreſs from 
what choſe Diſoiples had been uſed to ſee him in; as He appeared at another 
Time to Mary Magdalen in the Habit of a Gardiner. That it often happens 
that we do not know our moſt intimate Friends, when they have diſguis'd them- 
ſelves with a Deſign to be concealed from us; eſpecially if we meet them at 
a Place or Time, when and where we not only did not expect to ſee them, but 
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were fully perſuaded they were at that Time in another Place; which was Gurdon. 
plainly the Caſe of the Two Diſciples with Regard to our Saviour: For SER M. 
notwithſtanding the Report the Women had made to them of his being living, XII. 
they ſeem to have believed nothing of the Matter, and therefore could have ny SV 
Thoughts of meeting upon the Road a Perſon whom they did not believe to be 
alive: And then 'tis very poſſible, they might entertain no Suſpicion of its being 
their Maſter, altho' the Perſon they ſaw and converſed with, might very much 
reſemble him, both in his Aſpect and his Voice. And therefore nothing can be 
inferred from this Fact, to the Prejudice of a real Reſurrection: Nothing that 
ought to hinder us from concluding, That if after thoſe frequent Occaſions 
which the Diſciples of our LoRD had of ſeeing Him, of eating and drinking 
with Him, of handling him after his Reſurrecton, their Teſtimony of his be- 
ing alive might ſtill be falſe; they muſt have been Deceivers and believed no- 
thing themſelves of the Facts they tell us: But Spinoſa has already acquitted 
them from any Deſign of impoſing upon us; conſequently, our Savio R muſt 
have really riſen again, and not in Appearance only: But by Spinoſa's Confeſ- 
fion, ſuch a Fact exceeding all the Powers of Nature, muſt have God for 
its Author. Which is enough to ſhew, That ſome uncommon Works may be 
a good Proof of a Divine Miſſion; and therefore that it cannot be a good Rea- 
ſon for refufing a fair Examination to any Revelation, to plead, That there is 

1 31 Way of Proving it /uch; but by ſome Extraordinary or Uncommon 
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1 COR. 1. 21. | 
For after that, in the Wiſdom of Gor, the World by Wiſdom 
knew not Go p, it pleaſed G o D by the fooliſhneſs of Preaching 
to ſave them that believe. 515 
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S ERM. ſons, who at that Time pretended to deſpiſe the Chriſtian Religion, be- 
XIII. cauſe of its Plainneſs and Simplicity. Beſides many other Exceptions 
they made againſt it, ſuch as the mean Eſtate of its firſt Author, and his dying 
ſo much like a common Malefactor, they were not a little offended at it, be- 
cauſe its Profeſſors did not give their Doctrines the Air and Turn of the Schools, 
nor proved them from any of the then admired Principles of Truth ; bur re- 
quired Men to take them upon the Credit and Authority of one JESUS, whom 
they affirmed to have been ſent on Purpoſe by Go p to publiſh them to the 
World: They expected to have had the Immortality of the Soul, a Reſurrection 
and ſuch-like Doctrines made out to them from Principles of Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy ; for, as the Apoſtle tells us, They ſought after Wiſdom, v. 22. with which 
goodly Title they were wont to dignify their Speculations in Philoſophy; but 
when they found the Apoſtles were Perſons altogether unacquainted with any of 
their Syſtems, the then reputed Standards of Truth and good Senſe; and thar 
they chiefly inſiſted upon the Authority of their MasTER, they lighted their 
Preaching, as fit only for the Entertainment of the illiterate and credulous Part 
of Mankind; the Authority of a Maſter, eſpecially of One that came to ſo bad 

an End, appeared to them to be no better than Fooliſhneſs, or fooliſh Talking. 
CHRIST crucified, to the Greeks Fooliſhneſs, v. 23. As an Anſwer to this Way 
of Reaſoning, St Paul tells them, That if Chriſtianity was Foolrfhneſs, it was 
only ſuch to thoſe who periſhed by rejecting it; but as to thoſe who embraced 
it, it was the Power of Gop, and the Wiſdom of Gop: And as a Proof of 
the Truth of what he ſaid, he bids his Corinthians aſk theſe vain Men, What 
they with all their Wiſdom had done towards bringing the World to a true 
Senſe of Religion, and whether they could ſhew any ſuch Effects of their In- 
ſtructions, as were every Day produced by the Preaching of the Goſpel ? Where 
is the Wiſe ? Where is the Scribe? Where is the Diſputer of this Age? Hath not 
Gop made fooliſh the Wiſdom of this World? v. 20. Of which he gives an un- 
deniable Inſtance, That after all their Attempts, and all their boaſted Wiſdom, 
they were not got ſo far as to know the Object of their Worſhip aright; or, al- 
lowing ſome few of them to have had juſt Notions of the De1Ty, that yet 
they were never able to propagate any of them among the Reſt of che World. 
And therefore as the Way of Wiſdom and Knowledge had not ſufficiently an- 
ſwered the Purpoſes of informing the Bulk of Mankind in their Duty, he tells 
them, Gop was pleaſed to proceed with Men after a new Method, and to bring 
* them to Himſelf and an holy Life, without profound Knowledge, in a Way of 
Believing. For after that, in the Wiſdom of Gov, the World by Wiſdom knew 
not Gop, it pleaſed Gop by the Fooliſbneſs of Preaching to ſave them that 

Believe. N 
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Gurdon. 4 H E Deſign of our Apoſtle in this Chapter was, to mortify ſome Per- 
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ſnew, That this is on many Accounts better fitted for Teaching Men their Duty, 
and the Principles that enforce it, than Reaſon or Philoſophy: And conſequently, 
tho' the Nature and Will of G op, as far as is neceſſary to be known, was diſ- 
coverable (as the Deiſt ſays) by Natural Light; yet a Revelation. might be of 
great Uſe to Mankind; and therefore ſuch a Method of Inſtruction not unwor- 
thy or unbecoming the Wiſdom of G 0 p. 

I Ave already obſerved, That the Reaſons by which the Dei/t pretends to 
defend himſelf, while he rejects Revelation, without giving it a fair Hearing, 
are theſe : \ „ 

iff, © THAT there is no proving a Revelation, but by Miracles; and that 
« Miracles will never prove any Thing but our own Ignorance. 5 

2dly, THAT if they could be made to prove Something, they could not 
« prove a Revelation, becauſe a Revelation would be uſeleſs, and therefore 
cannot have G op for its Author, who does nothing in vain, or without good 
« Reaſon. 

34ly, © Bxcavuss there are ſo many Pretences to Revelation, all of them 
e pretending to be ſupported by the Extraordinary Power of Go p, that there 
jg no diſcovering which of them is the true one, if any ſuch were,” 

THESE are the Difficulties which hinder him, as he pretends, from be- 
lieving as we do. Ot] 

As to the firſt of theſe, I have conſidered it already *. The ſecond Difficulty 
they ſupport by theſe two Reaſons : 1. © Becauſe Authority cannot be à ſuffi- 
« cient Ground to form a Rational Aſſent upon. 2. Becauſe whatever is need- 


« ful to be known in Religious Matters, may be found out by Reaſon and Diſ- 
* courle.” 


o 


I SH AL L therefore ſhew 1/7, That Authority may be a good Reaſon for giv- 


ing our Aſſent to a Propoſition. 


2dly, THAT a Revelation is better fitted on many Accounts for Teaching 


Men their Duty, than Reaſon or Philoſophy : And therefore that tis not unbe- 
coming the Wiſdom of Gop to make one. . 
I/, TH E Reaſonableneſs of Believing, or the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Per- 
ſuaſion, as is entirely built upon Faith or Authority, is to be proved. By a 
Perſuaſion formed upon Faith or Authority, in Diſtinction from a Perſuaſion 
that reſts upon Reaſon only; I mean, a Perſuaſion, That a Propofition 1s true, 
alcho' our Reaſon cannot diſcover any neceſſary Agreement between the Parts of 
the Propoſition ; but believes them to be truly connected, becauſe we are told as 
much; ſo as if Go reveals a Propoſition to us, which Natural Reaſon diſ- 
covers to be evidently and neceſſarily true, as He has done in the Moral Law; 
all ſuch as do evidently perceive it to be true, can't be properly ſaid to take it 
for a Truth upon Faith, or the Authority of Go Dp, but upon the Reaſon and 
Evidence of the Thing : becauſe where the Proof is clear and evident, the Rea- 
fon of Aſſent will be reſolved into its Evidence, not into the Authority of the 
Perſon who relates it to us for a Truth. And therefore when a certain + Au- 


thor tells us, He neither ought, nor can Aſſent to any Propoſition, till the 
Mind does thoroughly underſtand, and evidently perceive it to be true? he 


_ effeQually excludes Authority from being any Reaſon of our Aſſent; it being 
then only that our Aſſent proceeds from a Principle of Faith, when tis given 
before any ſuch Evidence appears. © 15; 

Go p had left Mankind, except a very ſmall Part, the Fews, almoſt without 
any other Directions, than what Natural Reaſon could furniſh them with. For 
excepting ſome few Traditions, ſuch as thoſe concerning the Formation of the 
Earth, and the Drowning it by a Deluge of Waters, and ſome others, (which 
too had the uſual Fate of Doctrines conveyed in the Way of Tradition, viz. of 


* See Sermon XII. I Chriſtianity not Myſterious. 
5 being 


FRO M the Text thus explained, I ſhall take an Occaſion of comparing to- Gurdon: 
gether theſe two different Ways of Inſtruction, by Faith, and Reaſon : And after Sz EN 
having eſtabliſhed the Reaſonableneſs of ſubmitting to the Inſtructions of Faith, XIII. 
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Gurden. being ſo confounded with Fable and Story, that to diſcover how much of them 


SE RM. was true, what added to the Original Tradition, was near as difficult, as it 
XIII. would have been to have diſcovered thoſe Truths without the Help of any Tra. 
V dition ;) excepting ſome few Traditions, whatever they found out, was in a 
Way of Reaſon and Philoſophy, by ſuch Inferences as Reaſon was able to draw 
from its own Principles. G op ſent no Prophets amongſt them to declare au- 
thoritatively what hate Duty was, but every one was to find it out as well as 
he could. Not but that he raiſed up Great and Learned Men, ſuch as many of 
the Philoſophers in the ſeveral Sects were, to be the Interpreters of Duty to the 
People, and perhaps aſſiſted them too in thoſe great Diſcoveries they made con- 
cerning Himſelf, and their Duty to Him; but then Gop did all this in a Way 
of Reaſon and human Wiſdom : They never pretended they had them from 
Gop, or urged Men to the Belief of them on that Account; the only Argu- 
ments they inſiſted on, were ſuch rational Deductions from the Nature of 
Things, as Reaſon and Obſervation might have furniſhed them with. But not- 
withſtanding all their wiſe Inſtructions, and the Diſcoveries made by them con- 
cerning the Object of Worſhip; yet we find the Bulk of Mankind made ſmall 
Improvements under them ; for St Paul tells us, the World with all its Wiſdom 
was not gotten ſo far, as to know the True Go p; and therefore Go p obſerv- 
ing the ſmall Proficiency Men made under this Sort of Teachers, was pleaſed 
to take it upon Himfelf to teach Mankind, and free them from the Trouble of 
Searching what their Duty was, by long and elaborate Deductions from Princi- 
ples of Reaſon ; that now they ſhould rely upon his Credit for ſuch Truths as 
they wanted to be fatisfied in; that they ſhould have His Authority for a Proof, 
inſtead of thoſe tedious, and often times flippery Inferences from Reaſon, or 
_ thoſe much more uncertain and ill-grounded Traditions, which were the beſt 
Means they had of coming at the Knowledge of ſome Truths of the greateſt Im- 
portance. 
5 ONE would think that Mankind ſhould have received this Method of being 
Taught by Gop with the greateſt Satisfaction, and a due Senſe of their Obli- 
gations to Go p their Teacher; that no one ſhould have put Him upon proving 
what He aſſerted, before they could believe Him; that his Veracity, whom Na- 
tural Reaſon diſcovers to be too Wife to be impoſed upon Himſelf, and tob 
Good to impoſe upon others, fhould have removed all Objections againſt ſuch a 
Method of Inſtruction :; And yet fome People pretend to aſſure us, That Aſſent 
given to what we don't thoroughly unge we, tho ſupported by the greateſt 
Authority, is repugnant to the Nature of a Rational Being: That clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas are to the Underſtanding, what Light and a fit Medium are to the 
Eye; and that a Man may as well ſee an Object, when either of theſe are want- 
ing, as the Mind aſſent to any Fruth, of which it has not elear and diſtinct 
Ideas: That Authority, as ſuch, being a Thing foreign to the Propofition, to 
which we give our Aſent, and not making it more intelligible than it was be- 
fore, cannot therefore induce a Rational Aﬀent; and conſequently, that the 
Obedience of Faith, and Refignation of Underſtanding, ſo much talk'd of, are 
a perfect Contradiction to. the Nature of an human Mind. „ 
Ir this Objection were juſt, it would not be eafy to make out what the Apo- 
ſtle contends for, viz, The Preferableneſs of the Way of Faith above that of 
Wiſdam, for the Salvation of Mankind. For, if all Aſſent muſt be reſolved into 
clear and diſtinct Ideas as the ſole Cauſe of it, and no Man could Aſſent, till he 
had ſuch Ideas; there would be no Room left for Aﬀenting upon a Prineiple of 
Faith; for, as I before obſerved, all. Propoſitions of Faith, properly fo called, 
do ſuppoſe that the Perſon, to whom they are ſuch, does not thoroughly under- 
ſtand them. That all Aſſent 'muſt be grounded on fome Kind of Evidence or 
other, is very certain; and alſo that 45 muſt have à clear and diſtinct Per- 
ception of the Senſe of a Propoſition, before he can give any Aſſent to ie; other= 
wiſe he would Aſſent to he knows not what: Bur chen it does not follow that 
a Man can't give his Aſſent, till he is able to find out thoſe Proofs, which 


ſhew the Connexion and Agreement between the Parts of the Propoſition; bor 
I ws | why 
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why may not Authority, affirming the Truth of a Propoſition, be a ſufficient Curdon. 


Evidence to warrant our Afent? "Tis true, Authority, as ſuch, does not help us SE RU. 
to underſtand the Propoſition better then we did before; and yet the Opinion we XIII. 
may have of the Perſon's Skill and Veracity, who tells us the Propoſition is true,, 


may be to us, who have this Opinion of him, a probable Evidence of its Truth, 
and a Rational Ground of Perſuaſion. For no one can doubt, whether a Man 
may not rationally enough give his Aſſent to the Truth of any one Propoſition in 
Euclid, if he underſtands the Terms of it, altho', being unacquainted with that 
Science, he may not be able to demonſtrate it; and yet the only Ground of his 
Aſſent, in ſuch Caſe, would be the Authority of ſome Perſon, whom he be- 
lieved able to do it. For the ſame Reaſon, tho' we are far from having any 
clear and diſtinct Ideas of a Reſurrection, and can ſee no Connexion between 
our dying and riſing to Life again, yet we may aſſent to this Propofition, That 
the dead ſhall live again, if we be once ſatisfied that the Perſon who tells us it 
ſhall be ſo, is a Lover of Truth, and able to connect the Parts of this Propoſi- 
tion. And therefore a clear and diſtin Underſtanding of a Truth, cannot be 
previouſly neceſſary to every Aſſent of the Mind of Man. 

Ir we ſhould allo conſider the limited Nature of our Faculties, that they fall 
vaſtly ſhort of reaching the whole Extent of Being; that there are few Things 
about which we can certainly determine ; many Truths of great Importance 
to us, for which in a Way of Reaſon we ſhould want evident Proofs ; that there 
are many more, which the Generality of Mankind would ſcarce be capable of un- 
derſtanding, for want of Skill to uſe ſuch Proofs as Reaſon diſcovers : Confidering 
all this, one might think it no Injury done to any Man's Underſtanding, if he 
received theſe Truths in a more certain, and much eaſier Way, as I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſhew, from the Eternal Fountain of Knowledge. For no Body, I think, 
would blame a Perſon who was ſenſible of a Defect in his Eye-ſight, for be- 
lieving the Report of another upon the Subject of Sceing, if he thought him to 
be an honeſt Man, and to have better Eyes than himſelf; and yet the Report of 
ſuch a Perſon does not help him to ſee the Thing better, than he did before 
Bur, 

2dly, I PROCEED to ſhew ſome of the Advantages of this Way of Teach- 
ing the World by Faith, above that of Reaſon: As, 

1//, UPoN account of its Certainty. Whilſt Mankind was left to the Direc- 
tions of Natural Reaſon, we meet with nothing but Uncertainty and Irreſolu- 
tion about Truths of the higheſt Concern; they were perpetually Diſputing 
about the Origin of the World, ſome contending it owed its Original to a lucky 
jumbling together of the Parts of Matter: Others, That beſides Matter, there 
was another Principle, viz. Mind, that actuated Matter, and raiſed it into that 
beautiful Order we now ſee it in. Others not ſeeing how the many Goods and 
Evils that lie every where ſo intermixed, could, being ſo contrary in their Na- 
tures, proceed from the ſame Principle, concluded, That beſides Matter, there 
muſt be Two other Principles, One the Author of all the Good, and the Other 
of all the Evil in the World. Nor were they leſs at a Loſs about the Govern- 
ment of the World; one, and that no inconſiderable Sect of Philoſophers, leav- 
ing it to the Guidance of Chance; others to Fate or Neceſſity ; and others to a 
Gop or Free Agent. The Generality of Men were under great Uncertainty as 
to their Forgiveneſs, after their having offended the DE ITV. Some hoped 
their Concern for having done ſo, and a Reſolution to behave better for the fu- 
ture, would be ſufficient to make their Peace with G op; but the greateſt Part 
would not truſt to this, without adding a Vicarious Death, as an Atonement for 
their Faults: But whether either, or both of them, would be accepted, was 
more than Reaſon could inform them; becauſe ic could not appear that Go 
was obliged by any of his Per fections to accept of either or of both; and ſuch 
Things as depend upon his Will, and are Acts of Bounty or Favour, cannot be 
known 'till He pleaſes to reveal them. If we look into their Debates concern- 
ing the Happineſs which Go p deſigned Man for, we ſhall find them at a great 
Loſs where to fix it; however, they generally look'd no farther for it than on 
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Gurdon. this Side the Grave, many of "them denying any Reward beyond this Life, and 
SERM. the reſt very much doubting it; ſo as St. Paul might juſtly charge the Gentile 


XIII. 


World with not knowing the True G op. For tho ſome of them had very juſt 
and honourable Notions of Go p, and did diſcover there was a Great and Good 
BEING, that at firſt made, and does ſtill govern the World; yet they could 
not, neither was it likely that they ſhould, perſuade the reſt of the World to be 
of their Mind. Becauſe there were ſome Objections which hen lay againſt this 
Suppoſition, for which Reaſon was unable to account; as for Inſtance, They 
could never give any Man a ſatisfadtory Account of the many Evils, both Moral 


and Natural, that were too viſible in the World; or: reconcile them with the 


Suppoſal of a Good and Gracious BEING at the Helm of our Affairs; becauſe 
they knew nothing of the happy State of the firſt Parents of Mankind; and that 


they were deprived of it for an Act of wilfut Diſobedience, and that our Mor- 


tality, with all the Conſequences attending ſuch a State, is an Effect of their 
Miſmanagement *. For as to the pre-exiſtent State, which was the beſt Account 


they were able to give of this Difficulty, no Proof could be made of it; and 


therefore thoſe who would not take up their Opinions upon truſt, choſe to aſ- 


cribe the Government of the World to Fate, or any Thing rather than Gop, 
upon whoſe Goodneſs they thought it would highly reflect, if He had created a 


Rational Being with ſuch a Biaſs to Evil, and placed it in ſo uncomfortable an 
Habitation. The Difficulties attending ſome Religious Truths in a Way of Rea- 
ſon, ſeem to have determin'd ſome of them to the Way of propoſing their Sen- 


timents as Matters diſputable; in which Manner the Academy proceeded with 
their Scholars. They declared againſt all Dogmarical Determinations in Matters 


of Religion, and contented themſelves with examining the ſeveral Pretences of 


others, without eſtabliſhing any Opinion of their own upon more than probable 


Grounds, Thus we find Cicero who was one of the Learnedeſt among them, 
engaging the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers in a Diſpute about the Nature of the 
Gods, expoſing in their Turns the Weakneſs of each of them, and at laſt refu- 
ſing, tho deſired by Cotta, to tells us, what himſelf thought of the Subject +. 
We have then the moſt conſiderable Man of a Se& remarkable for Men of Abi- 
lities, at a time too when Learning and good Senſe were at the higheſt Pitch in 


Greece and Rome, tacitly giving up the Cauſe of Reaſon and Ph:lo/ophy, as in- 


ſufficient to inſure any Man in Truths concerning Go p and Religion. 

WIA then could the reſt of the World do, when their greateſt Men were 
ſo much divided in theſe Matters ? eſpecially when thoſe who had the moſt 
Truth on their Sides, made the leaſt Pretences to Certainty; we may eaſily ima- 
gine that but Few, and thoſe of very inquiſitive Tempers, would give them- 
ſelves the Trouble of entring into their Speculations, that the reſt of the 
World would light their Lectures, as deſpairing to find where the Truth lay, 
when they were ſo much divided about it. And ſo it proved; their Diviſions 
did ſo weaken their Authority, and the Influence which otherwiſe they muſt 
have had, that altho' many of them were convinced of the Unity of the DEIT y 
themſelves, they were never able to ſtop the Progreſs of Polytheiſin, or oblige the 
Government of any one State in the World, to fer up the Worſhip of the One 
True Go p. They were ſo little able to reform Mankind in this Particular, 
that in St. Pauls Time their Diſciples (the Heathen World) ſtill went on in their 


old Way of Worſhip ; In changing the Glory of the incorruptible Gov, into an 


Image made like to corruptible Man, and to Birds, and Four-footed Beaſts, and 
Creeping Things ||. Whereas when Gop Himſelf undertook to teach the 
World in a Way of Faith, all Wavering and Irrefolution concerning his Na- 
ture and Will, quickly vaniſh'd. The Apoſtles were well agreed in publiſhing 
the ſame Doctrines, and propoſed them to their Hearers as certain Truths; and 
thoſe that gave in their Names heartily to this New Inſtitution, left off all Diſ- 
putes of this Kind, and adhered ſteddily to what the Apoſtles taught them; be- 


ing fully perſuaded that what they taught them was the Truth: The good Ef- 


* Rom. v. 19. + Vide Lib. III. Ad finem, de Natura Deorum. | Rom, i. 23. c Aa | 
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And tho' the firſt Preachers of this Way lay under great Diſadvantages, as bein 

of a Nation that the Greeks and Romans look'd upon as little better than barba- 
rous, tho' they were not verſed in the Ways of Reaſoning, and the Arts of Perſuaſion, 
that were then moſt likely to have recommended their Doctrines; yet when the 
World came to conſider the Strength of that Evidence, which they brought in 
Proof of them, and from thence ſaw plainly that Truth was to be found amongſt 


them, which the endleſs Diſputes and Wranglings of their great Men had for- 


bidden them to expect, they quickly came over to them, quitted all their old 
Engagements in Favour of the Religion of their Country, and ſubmitted *hem- 


ſelves to their Inſtructions; which was more than the Philoſophers, thoſe great 


Maſters of Reaſoning, and who ſo well underſtood the Art of managing Men's 
Paſſions, could ever effect. For, whatever Repute their Schools might have as 
fit Places for Teaching Men the Rules of human Wiſdom; yet it is plain from 
the Multitude of their Oracles, and the frequent Recourſe that was had to them 
upon all Occaſions, that the World did not think their Reaſonings in Matters 
of Religion were much to be depended on, and that Faith was a much more 
certain Principle of Truth. 1 
PER H APs it may be thought I have uſed an Argument that may be turned 
upon me, and upon that Faith which tis brought to defend, becauſe it does 
not appear that there has ever been any better Agreement in Opinions among 


_ Chriſtians, than there was among Heathens; and therefore if the great Diver- 


ſity of Opinions amongſt them, be a good Argument to prove the Uncertainty 
they were in, then as great a Difference amongſt Chriſtians, ought in all Rea- 
ſon to inferr as great an Uncertainty; that the Hiſtories of paſs'd and preſent 
Times, and the large Catalogues of Hereſies that are given us by Epiphanius, 
Philaſtrius and others do abundantly ſhew, that the Diſputes between Chriſti- 
ans concerning Articles of Religion, come not ſhort of thoſe among Heathens. 
That tho' the Authority of Scripture be granted, yer the World is never the 
nearer to an Agreement in the-Articles of Religion, as is plain by the infinite 
Number of Commentaries upon the ſame Scriptures, and the conſtant Appeal 
of all Sects of Chriſtians, how oppoſite ſoever in their Opinions, to the ſame 
Holy Writings: and therefore the Way of Faith ſeems not to have any grear 
Advantages above that of Reaſon on the Score of Certainty. 


In Anſwer to chis, it may be ſaid, That as to the Catalogues of Hereſies 


given us by the Ancients, they were not much to be relied upon; that many 


of them were concerning Matters of ſmall Conſequence, and not belonging to 


the Eſſence of Religion, as appears by the Catalogues themſelves; and the 
Writers of thoſe Times obſerve, That People were then very forward in ma- 


king unfair Repreſentations of their Adverſaries Opinions, and calling every 


Opinion that differed from their own, by the odious Title of Hereſy. That if 


Chriſtians did differ about the Senſe of ſome Places of Scripture that contained 


Articles of Importance, ſuch as thoſe which concerned the Incarnation of the 
Word in the Perſon of our SAVIOUR, a TRINITY in Unity, and ſome other 
difficult Doctrines; that yet as to thoſe Articles in which I have charged the 
Heathens with being very much divided, ſuch as thoſe concerning the Ma- 
KER and GovERNOR of the World, whether there was any one Intelli- 
vent BEING to whom theſe Titles did of Right belong: If there was, whe- 
ther He had made any Provifion in ſome other State for ſuch as had ſerved 
Him faithfully, tho' imperfectly in this: As to any of theſe Articles, the Diſ- 
putes among ſuch as profeſſed the Chriſtian Religion were always exceeding 
few, if compared with thoſe amongſt the Heathens: And no Chriſtian Sect of 
any Note at this Time, denies any one of them. 'That theſe are of all others 
Truths of the greateſt Concern, as without which there could be no ſuffi- 


client Reaſon for ſerving God at all; for he that cometh to Gop, muſt be- 
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fects of this Agreement quickly appeared in the wonderful Succeſs they had in Gurdon. 

Propagating the Chriſtian Doctrine; Polytheiſm and Idolatry being forced every 8 ER Me 
where to give Place to the Worſhip of the One True Go p, which in a very few XIII. 

Centuries became the eſtabliſhed Worſhip of almoſt the then known World. 
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Gurdon. lieve theſe two Things; that He is, and that He is a Rewarder of them that 
Se M. ſeek Him. That the Belief of the other Doctrines of Religion is chiefly re- 
XIII. quired of us for this very End, that our Faith in he might be more firm 
Wand better grounded; and therefore an Agreement amongſt Chriſtians, ſo much 
wanted among ſuch as were under the Guidance of Natural Light, thy 
it were to be found only in hee Truths; yet if we conſider the Importance 
of them to Religion, would ſufficiently prove a Revelation to be better qua- 
lified for Teaching Mankind the Principles and Motives to Duty, than Reaſon 
or Philoſopby. 

HowEveR, ſuppoſing that by Deductions made from Principles of Rea- 
ſon, the wiſer and more intelligent Part of the World could have arrived at as 
great Certainty, and been as well agreed in thete Articles I have now men- 
tioned, as we Chriſtians are by the Help of Revelation; yet ſtill the Way of 
Faith would be much more effectual towards a general Inſtruction of the 
World, than that of Reaſon; becauſe a Revelation teaches in a Method that 
is better ſuited to the different Opportunities and Apprebenſions of Men. And 
that | 1 

I/, BECAUSE its Way of Teaching is much ſhorter and more com- 
pendious than that of Reaſon, therefore better fitted for the different Oppor- 
tunities of Men. FE” 

2dly, BEcavss tis more eaſy and more intelligible; conſequently, better 
ſuited to the different Degrees of Underſtanding among Men. 

1, BECAUSs E its Method of Teaching is ſhorter, If we conſider the 
State of Mankind, we may obſerve that much the greateſt Part are given up 
to Labour, and enſlaved to a mean Condition, almoſt all their Time and Pains 

laid out in making the neceſſary Proviſions for Life. And therefore if we 
would undertake to teach ſuch Perſons their Duty, we muſt uſe the ſhorteſt 
Method with them that's poſſible “; but if we compare together the different 
Ways of Proof from Reaſon and from Faith, we ſhall eaſily obſerve that any 
Truth will be much ſooner learnt, when *tis proved by an Argument drawn 
from Faith, than the ſame Truth would be by Reaſon; for if we would learn 
any Thing in the Way of Arguing from Principles of Reaſon, we muſt be 
oftentimes content to go Step by Step thro' ſeveral Conſequences, before we 
can arrive at our Concluſion; eſpecially if the Truths we would underſtand, 
be of a Complex Nature, ſuch as are thoſe which concern our Duty. For 
before we can underſtand our Obligation to any of the Moral Laws by Reaſon, 
we muſt conſider our own Natures, and obſerve the natural Tendencies of 
Things; and from theſe inferr our Obligations. As for Inſtance; If I would 
underſtand whether I am obliged to be juſt in my Dealings, Reaſon would diſ- 
cover it to be ſo, becauſe Man is naturally made for Society, and can't live 
with tolerable Comfort without it; and the World is ſo ordered, that unleſs juſt 
and fair Dealings were obſerved, no Society could poſſibly be kept up, but 
would quickly end in Tumult and Confuſion: From thence I would conclude, 
That ſince Gop had made Juſtice ſo neceſſary to the Well-being of Mankind, 
that He intended Men ſhould practice this Virtue; to underſtand our Obliga- 
tion to this, or any other Duty in a Way of Faith, nothing more is neceſſary, 
than ſeeing what the Scriptures, which are the Word of Gop, determine in 
this Matter. There we may preſently learn what our Duty is, by applying 
what the Scriptures ſay, ro our own Caſe, and diſcover at one View what Rea- 
ſon can't make evident to us, till it has put us to the Trouble of ranging our 
Thoughts, and obſerving the Relation and Dependence they have one upon 
another. This is none of the leaſt Advantages which Faith has above Reaſon, 
that it inſtructs us in ſo compendious a Method, that there is no Man, let his 
Circumſtan&es be never ſo ſtrait, but may find Time enough to learn his 
Duty. | | 7 


* Origen contra Celſum, Lib. I. p-. 9. dl A 
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2dly, As F aith teaches us in a ſhorter Way, ſo in a more intelligible one, Gurdon. 
and which is therefore better fitted for the different Degrees of Underſtanding a- SE N NM. 
mongſt Men. Whilſt there was no other Way of Teaching the World but XII. 
by Natural Reaſon, we find the wiſer Heathens were ſo ſenſible of the Diffi- ..] 
culty of Teaching Men their Duty, that they would conſtantly run thro' a Courſe 
of the difficult Parts of Knowledge, with their Scholars, before they could 
think them capable of learning Morality, The Epicureans required the 
Knowledge of Natural Things, the Platoniſts ſome Skill in the Mathematicks, 
as a Preparatory to their Ethical Lectures. They found by Experience how 
little the Generality of the World could apprehend them, when they were Rea- 
ſoning concerning the Supreme BEING, and their ſeveral Duties to Him, 
and therefore generally agreed in excluding the Bulk of Mankind from a Poſ- 
fibility of attaining to any great Degrees of Virtue; looking upon ſuch only 
as capable of Virtue, who were furniſhed with good Natural Abilities, and 
had enjoyed the Benefits of a liberal Education; but as to all the. reſt of 
the World, we find Seneca ranking them among the Beaſts that periſh; ſo 
as by their own Confeſſion, the Way of Reaſon could never have done much 
towards bringing the World to a Senſe of their Duty, when they ſhut out the 
oreateſt Part of it from a Capacity of receiving Benefit by it. And 'tis 
| eaſy to obſerve, that the Generality of Men are hardly capable of any other 
| Notices of Things, than what are impreſs'd by the Objects of Senſe; they 
have not Skill enough to compare ſimple Terms ſo exactly with one ano- 
ther, as to compound them into true Propoſitions, and then to inferr from 
every Propoſition its Natural Conſequences and Deductions; nor when they 
are made for them, always to ſee the Connexion and Force of the Argument. 
An Argument that ſtrikes their Senſes ſhall much more effectually convince 
them of any Truth, than any the moſt exact and elaborate Reaſonings upon 
it: And therefore the Miracles performed by our SAviouR and his Apo- 
ſtles, did quickly draw the Multitude after them, and in a little Time 
brought them in more Diſciples, than the abſtruſe Speculations of the Phi- 
loſophers had ever done before. For every Man is able to judge whether a 
blind Man had been reſtored to his Sight ; whether the Deaf co their Hearing, 
and whether the Dead had been raiſed to Life again; Senſe being the proper 
Judge in theſe Caſes, and then any Man, that had either ſeen or heard of 
ſuch Things done, would naturally draw the ſame Concluſion from them, 
as the poor Man in the Goſpel did, when cured of his blindneſs, that the 
Perſon who had perform'd that Cure muſt be one that came with Power from 
above; If this Man were not of GOD be could do nothing *. Thus far every 
Man will be able to Reaſon, let his Underſtanding be never ſo mean or ſhallow. 
The Advantages of a Revelation for teaching Men their Duty would be farther 
ſeen, by comparing the Practice of Preaching the Religion to the People, as 
cis done in our Churches, with the Lectures of the Philoſophers, or the 
Inſtructions of Pagan Prieſts: Which will be done in the following Diſ- 
courſe. 8 | L 
IN the mean Time this Obſervation naturally ariſes from the Whole, That 
all Endeavours of undermining Revelation, and weakning its Authority 
are direct Attempts upon the Good and Happineſs of Mankind; fince the de- 
ttroying its Credit, is bringing the World back again to the Inſtructions of 
Natural Reaſon, which how little qualified it is for an Univerſal Guide, we have 
already ſeen. And therefore, before any undertake to run-down Revelation, 
I would beg of them to conſider a few Things; That they would look back 
upon former Times, thoſe Times of Ignorance, which GO p is ſaid to have 
winked at; I would deſire them to reflect upon the extravagant Superſtitions; 
and abſurd Rites that made the greateſt Part of the Eſtabliſhed Worſhip of the 
Heathen Nations, and then I would aſk them, Whetker it was not greatly 
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Gurdon. for the Honour and Happineſs of Mankind, to be reſcued from ſuch Errors as 
SER u. were a Reproach and Scandal to human Nature; and to have a Rational Wor- 
XIII. ſhip and Religion in the Room of em? And whether tis not highly probable, 
that if the Credit of Revelation were once deſtroyed, the World would in a few 
Ages return to as bad a State as that in which Chriſtian Religion found it ? I am 
ſure they can't bring any good Arguments to prove it would not be ſo; and tho 
it muſt be confeſſed, that notwithſtanding Revelation, the World is ſtill bad 
enough; yet if we compare the Hiſtories of the Times that were before, with 
thoſe that ſucceeded, we ſhall ſoon ſee that it has been much improved by it; as 

might be ſhewn in the many irrational Cuſtoms, and obſcene Rites of Worſhi 
| (fuch as thoſe paid to the Mother of the Gods *) that have been aboliſhed in the 
ſeveral Nations, where It has been received; when the Preachers of Natural 

Religion could never prevail with the People to part with any of them. 

FRO M hence too we may obſerve, That the Unbeliever cannot be ſafe from 
the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment in a future State, while he has no better Ar- 
guments for rejecting our Chriſtian Revelation, than pleading the Difficulty of 
ſeeing what Uſe a Revelation could be of to Mankind. 


* Vide Aug. de Civitate Dei, Lib, II. Cap. 4, & 5. 
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S E R MON XIV. 


For after that, in the Wiſdom of Go p the World by Wiſdom 


knew not Gov, it pleaſed GOD by the fooliſhneſs of Preach- 
ing to ſave them that believe. : 


6 4 HE Want of a Revelation has been proved from the Uncertainty in Gurdaa. 


which Mankind was, with regard to ſuch Truths as it nearly con- SER wm. 


cern'd every Body to know. Such as theſe; Whether there were any XIV. 


Supreme Intelligent BEING that took notice of the Actions and Behaviour WW 


of Men; and whether, ſuppoſing ſuch an one, He would forgive Mens vo- 
luntary Miſtakes, upon their being ſincerely concern'd for them, and reſolv- 
ing to do better for the future; and whether He deſigned to take any farther 
notice of them after they were once dead, by reſtoring them to Life again, 
and Rewarding or Puniſhing them for their Behaviour here. As to all theſe, 
I have already ſhewn, That che World laboured under great Uncertainties. I 
have alſo proved the Inſufficiency of Reaſon for reſcuing Mankind from this 
Uncertainty, and for inſtructing them in their Duty, from the Conſideration 
of thoſe differerent Ranks and Orders ſeen amongſt Men: That the lower Or- 
der, which is the Generality of Men, is enſlaved to a mean Condition, that 
ſuch a Condition will not allow Time ſufficient for Speculation, or for con- 
ſidering in a Way of Reaſon what their Duty was. That in a Way of Au- 
thority Mens Duty might be made much more eaſy and intelligible to them 
than by Reaſon or Philoſophy. I am further to prove the Uſefulneſs of a Re- 
velation by one Method of Teaching Men their Duty peculiar to it, which is, 
By Preaching that Religion in mix'd Aſſemblies, where Perſons of all Degrees 
may meet, and receive Inſtruction by that which the vain Philoſophers in my 
Text called the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching. | = 

I AM not obliged to conſider, Whether under Natural Religion the World 
might not have been better taught than they were, in Virtue of ſuch Princi- 
ples as Natural Reaſon might have ſuggeſted to them; tho' I have already 
ſhewn *, That Morality could not be explained fo familiarly in a Philoſophical 
Lecture, as it is in our Homilies or Diſcoutſes to the People; but whether in 
Fact, after a Trial of Four or Five Thouſand Years, they did hit upon ſo good 
a Method of Reforming the World, as this of Preaching, which was introdu- 
ced among us by Revelation. The Excellency of this Inſtitution will eaſily ap- 
pear, if we conſider it as inviting all Sorts of Perſons to come and be Hearers ; 
and alſo the Number of Places which have been uſually ſer apart for the Per- 
formance of this Religious Exerciſe. I have already obſerved, That only Per- 
ſons of Letters or of a liberal Education, pretended to go to the Schools of the 
Philoſophers, but now all Ranks of Men, the loweſt and moſt indigent of the 
People, of all Ages, the Old as well as the Young, Women as well as Men, have 


always had a free Acceſs to theſe Schools for the Education of a Chriſtian, I 


See Serm. XIII. 
| mean 
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Gurden. mean our Churches. And if the Schools of Philoſophers had made their La. 
SRERRM. rures as intelligible as our Sermons; yet it muſt be conſidered that their Dip. 


XIV. courſes, fo far as Religion was concerned in them, were merely E!tica), re. 
garding Mens Behaviour towards one another, without concerning themlelves 


— 
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to tell the People the Manner of Reverence or Worſhip, that would be moſt 
agreeable to the Supreme BEING; they none of them approved any of the 
then eſtabliſhed Ways of Addreſſing the Divine BEING, and had nor Courage 


enough to teach their Scholars any other, only in general Terms, That the beſt 


Way of Worſhipping Him, was to imitate Him, and that they told them was 

beſt done by ſtudying and obſerving his Laws ; which was, in other Words, no- 

thing more than perſuading them to obſerve Moral Duties on account of their 

Beauty and Excellency, as being a Tranſcript of the Divine Nature ; withour 

preſſing upon their Diſciples the Practice of Morality upon any Religious Mo- 

tives, ſuch as the Hopes of God's Favour, and the Fear of his Diſpleaſure; 

without telling them, they muſt practice Virtue, becauſe Gop would reward 

them for ſo doing, and puniſh them if they did otherwiſe. Accordingly we 

find ſome of the Fathers of the Church reproaching the Pagans with this un- 

lawful Divorce which Fheir Philoſophers had made of Religion from Meoralits. 

The Pagan Philoſophy, ſays Lafantius *, and Religion, are Two Things quite 

« diſtin one from the other; Morality has its particular Doctors, (meaning 
« the Philoſophers) who do not teach the Manner of approaching the Gods.” 

So that had the Lectures read in their Schools, been more intelligible than our 

Sermons, yet this Inſtitution would have been inferiour to our Preaching, as one 

great Branch of Religion, vig. The Manner of Addreſſing to God in Religi- 

ous Worſhip, together with the only ſolid Supports of a Virtuous Life, vis. A 
Religious Fear of the DE IT *, were not taught by Chem. 

AN p as to the Heathen Prieſts, whoſe peculiar Buſineſs it was to teach the 
People how to behave towards GoD; theſe, I ſay, made no Diſcourſes to the 
People concerning their Duty to their Neighbour ; they never gave themſelves 
the Trouble to teach Men the Rules of Virtue ; but ſpent their Time in per- 
forming the Sacrifical Rites, and certain Ceremonies of their Religion, and in 
inſtructing People to follow the preſcribed Formulary of external Devotion. 
« Thoſe (ſays Fee +) who teach the Worſhip of the Gods, take no No- 
« tice of any Thing that may ſerve to regulate Manners and the Conduct of 
Life, they do not in the leaſt ſearch after Truth, but apply themſelves only 
ce to learn the Ceremonies of Divine Worſhip, which require nothing but the 
“ Miniſtry of the Body, and in which the Sentiments of the Heart have no 
« Part.” And in another Place 7, © Religion has likewiſe its Miniſters, who 
« do not teach the Rules of Morality.” 


La) 


o 


Fi 


Churches, where the Precepts of the Moral Law are uſually read by the Prieſts, 
ce and heard by the People, which he tells them, is the Cafe wherever the Chriſ- 
<« tian Religion prevails.” 

Wx have no Reaſon to think theſe Fathers have wronged the Heathen 
Prieſts, if we conſider that Zhey could not with any Decency pretend to have 
given the People any Leſſons of Morality ; becauſe they muſt have ſounded very 
ill from the Mouths of ſuch Perſons as were obliged, if they would talk conſiſt- 
ently with the Principles of that Religion, to give ſuch frightful Ideas of the 


Divinity, aſcribe to it ſo many groſs Imperfections, Weakneſſes, and even 


Vices, as would be abhorred by any Man that had but a moderate Senſe of 
Honeſty, — 850 


* Philoſophia & religio Deorum disjuncta ſunt, fi quidem alli ſunt proſeſſores ſapientiæ per quos utique 2d 
Deos non aditur. Alii Religionis antiſtites, per quos ſapere non diſcitur. Lactant. Inſtitut. Lib. IV. cap. 3. 

+ Nihil ibi diſſeritur quod proficiat ad mores excolendos vitamque formandam, nec habet inquiſitionem ali- 
quam Veritatis, ſed tantummodo ritum colendi, qui non Officio mentis, {ed miniſterio corporis conſtat. Inſtitut 


Lib. IV. cap. 3. 4 Ibidem. 


Dicatur in quibus locis hæc docentium Deorum ſolebant præcepta recitari, & a cultoribus eorum populis ſre 


quenter audiri, ſicut nos oſtendimus ad hoe Eceleſias inſtitutas, quaquaverſum Religio Chriſtiana Diffundi us. 
Lib. II. cap. 6. De Civitate Dei. 7 | : 
„ = Bur 


St. Auſtin || has a Paſſage to the ſame 
Purpoſe, in which he challenges the Heathens to ſhew *© any ſuch Places as our 
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Bu T farther, if we conſider the Number of Places ſet apart for the Per for- CI 
mance of this Religious Exerciſe, we ſhall ſtill find the Advantages to lie on S = & M. 
the Side of a Revelation; theſe Places are to be met with, not only in Cities and XIV. 
great Towns, but even in the meaneſt Villages, by which a Proviſion is made for SV. 
the Countryman, as well as the Citizen, that he may be taught his Duty, and well 
skilled in his Religion, without ſtirring out of the Bounds of his Village or Pariſh. 
Whereas the Schools of the Philoſophers were very few, and thoſe in Places only 
where there was on other Accounts a great Reſort; they were not enough diſperſed, i 
as our Churches have been from the Beginning of Chriſtianity, for the general In- | 
ſtruction of Mankind; ſo that had their Lectures been as plain as our Sermons, 
the greateſt Part of the World could not have reſorted to them, by reaſon of the 
Diſtance they lived from thoſe Schools: The lower Sort of People not having 
Time from their Trades and Employments, to travel far for Inſtruction. I 
cannot forbear tranſcribing the Words of the moſt Learned Dr. Prideaux in his 
Connexion * upon this Occaſion. As the Jes, ſays he, had their Synagogues, 
„in which the Law and the Prophets were read unto them every Sabbath Day. 
« ſo the Chriſtians had their * which from the Beginning all the 
« Doctrines and Duties of their Religion were every Lord's Day taught, incul- 
cated and explained to them; and by Gop's Bleſſing upon this Method, 
e chiefly was it, that this Holy Religion ſtill bore up againſt all Oppreſſions, 
« and notwithſtanding the Ten Perſecutions and all other Artifices and Methods 
« of Cruelty and Oppreſſion, which Hell and Heatheniſm could deviſe to ſup- 
« preſs it, grew up and increaſed under them; which Julian the Apoflate was 
« ſo ſenſible of, that when he pur all his Wits to work to find out new Me- 
<« thods for reſtoring the Heathen Impiery, he could not think of any more ef- 
e fectual for this Purpoſe than to employ his Philoſophers to preach it up 
« every Week to the People, in the fame Manner as the Miniſters of the 
© Goſpel did the Chriſtian Religion +.” The Uſe that I would make of this 
Paſſage is, To ſhew, what Opinion one of the ſubtileſt, as well as moſt malici- 
ous Adverſaries, \that ever the Chriſtian Religion met with, had of this Way of 
doing Service to any Religion, by Preaching it to the People, as tis done in our 
Churches. Which is a ſufficient Anſwer to ſuch of our Unbelievers, as will 
not allow it poſſible for a Revelation to be of any Uſe or Service to Man- 
kind, | | We „ | 
Bur then, if a Revelation be really of ſuch Uſe to Mankind, it may be ask'd, 
Why there have not been more Preachers of it, ſo that all the World might 
have had the Benefit of it? and in particular, Why the Chriſtian Religion was 
confined to the Roman Empire, or at leaſt not extended much farther ? That as 
Gop is acknowledged to be the Common FaTHER of All, and no Reſpec- 
ter of Perſons or Nations, if this Religion had Gop for its Author, it would 
have been communicated to the Upper as well as the Lower Aſia, to the Chineſe 
and Tartars, as well as to thoſe Parts of Afa which were in the Roman Em- 
pire, or bordering upon it; to the large Continent of America, as well as to the 
ſmaller one of Europe. The Want of ſuch an Univerſality, has been urged by a 
late Author I, as a ſufficient Reaſon for Rejecting any Revelation, tho' it comes 
recommended by every other Proof that can be deſired; and for this Reaſon, 
e That if no one Revelation has been equally made known to All, that none 
can be wanting or needful to any. And then, there being no real Want of a 
Revelation, there can be no Reaſon for expecting any other Light from G op, 
than what He communicated to us when He gave us our Reaſoning Faculty, 
as He does nothing in vain, or gives any extraordinary Powers, when the ordi- 
* nary ones are ſufficient.” | 
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IH AE already ſhewn, That a Revelation was wanting on ſeveral Accounts; 
and therefore am only obliged to ſee, whether a partial Revelation be as good 
an Argument to prove that ſuch a Religion cannot come from Gop, as any 
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* Connexion, Part I. pag. zog. 

+ Gregory Nazianzen Oratio contra Julianum. 
* { Blount's Miſcellanies, put out by Gildon. : | 
Vol. III. 8 6.0 Miracles 


The Pretended Difficulties in Natural or 


HO Miracles or extraordinary Works would be to prove that it muſt come om 
Him. That the firſt cannot be ſo good an Argument to invalidate a Revelation, 


XIV. 


A 


communicated at ſome Time or other to all Nations, and any Reaſon could be 


ment were lefs, could not ſtrike out their Duty in a way of Reaſon; this plainl7 


ſality would not affect irs Divinity, or its having God for its Author, For thoſe 


tians have above Heathens (in as much as we are aſſured of Forgiveneſs of our 


— 


as the latter is to confirm it, is evident, becauſe we are ſure tis inconſiſtent with 
the Nature of Gop to exerciſe his Power in fo extraordinary a Manner, as is 
that of a Miracle, in Behalf of a Falſhood, (which muſt be the Caſe, if a falſe 
Religion was ſupported by true Miracles “) as 'tis impoſſible that a BRING 
whoſe Character is that of a Lover of Truth, ſhould, conſiſtently with its own 
Nature, countenance an Impoſture or Falſhood. Whereas we are ſo far from 
ſeeing any Inconſiſtence with the Nature of Go p, altho' a Religion ſhould be 
communicated to ſome; and not to others, that ſuch Communications appear to 
be mere Matters of Favour, which may be granted or refuſed, without affecting 
any Moral Attribute of Go p: And then the Argument drawn from the former 
cannot be depended upon; becauſe there is nothing for it but the Will and Plea- 
ſure of a BEING, who was not at all reſtrained from acting either Way; 
whereas the latter depends upon his Nature, which is neceſſarily what it is; and 
therefore the Acts flowing from it as incapable of Change, as the Nature itſelf 
from which they flow. But, , 

2dly, SUPPoSING it was not a Matter of mere Favour ; yet if it was to be 


given, why not to all at the ſame Time, then no Argument could be drawn 
from the partial Preaching of the Chriſtian Religion, which would affect its Di- 
vinity, Bur, 3 e 5 

I/, ALT HO when we conſider the Uncertainty Mankind was in with Re- 
gard to the Will of Gop, we might have believed that Gop of his Goodneſs 
would, ſome Time or other, make Himſelf better known to us, yet it would he 
a Favour in Him to go out of the common Courſe of his Providence for any of 
our Advantages. The Light of Reaſon He had given us for our Direction, and 
if that ſhone but darkly, yet if Go D would have been merciful to ſuch as made 
the beſt Uſe of that dim Light, neither his Juſtice nor Goodneſs could have been 
called in queſtion, tho' He had not made any extraordinary Communications of 
his Will to Mankind. We can be grateful in owning the Advantages we Chri- 


Sins on Account of the meritorious Death of our SAviouk, of which the 

Heathen could not be certain) without preſuming to ſay, that G op could not, 
conſiſtently with his Attributes, have remitted our Offences, or that he will not 
{till forgive thoſe, who never had the Goſpel Preached to them, without the 
Knowledge of ſuch an Atonement. We freely own the Advantages of Faith or 
Revelation for a general Inſtruction of the World, and yet will not ſay that G op 
has left himſelf without a Witneſs in the heathen World: that it was poflible for 
Men to find out the main Strokes of their Duty, and to hope that Go p would 
pardon upon Repentance, is Evident from many of the Heathen Writers upon 
Morality. If others of meaner Capacities, and whoſe Opportunities of Improve- 


ſhews that Go p was not obliged to give all Men equal Abilities for underſtand- 
ing Natural Religion, and therefore it can never be a good Argument againſt a 
Revealed Religion, ſhould any one argue, That tis not from Gop, becauſe 
not equally communicated, or not given to All, as well as to Some. Since no 
Reaſon can be given, why Go p ſhould be at perfect Liberty in diſtributing Na- 
tural Light in various Degrees to different Men, and different Nations, which 
will not equally hold with Regard to Supernatural Light, or that ſuperadded 
Aſſiſtance, in the Way of a Revelation. But, e 
2dly, SUPPOSING it was not a Matter of Favour in G op to make a Re- 
velation of our Duty; yet if our Chriſtian Revelation ſhall be communicated 
to All at ſome Time or other, and ſome Reaſons might be aſſigned, why it 
ſhould be. communicated to Some and not to Others; then its Want of Univer- 
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who lay Streſs upon this Argument, muſt take theſe Two Things for granted, Gs7dov. 
viz, That the Goſpel will never be univerſally propagated ; and that no poſſible SEA N. 
Reaſons can be aſſigned, why all Nations, as well as ſome, have not the Goſpel XIV 
communicated to them at the /ame Time. If there is no Reaſon for taking «VV 
either of theſe for granted; then the whole Support of this Objection is taken 
away. | 
As to the firſt of theſe, an Apoſtle of our SAv1ou r's, St. Paul +, has told 
us, That the Time will come, when the Fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall be brought 
into the Church of CHRIS TH; and that then the Jes too ſhould univerſally 
come into a Profeſſion of our Chriſtian Religion. A Preacher then of this Re- 
ligion having told us, that this would be the Caſe, no Deiſt can with Reaſon ob- 
ject, that becauſe the Time is not yet come, therefore it will never come. If 
St. Paul had told us the preciſe Time, when this ſhould be; and ſuch Time 
had been elapſed, we muſt have given up this Argument concerning the Uni- 
verſal Propagation of our Religion, and owned that the Apoſtle had miſtaken 
our SAVIOURs Meaning. But as there are no particular Marks or Signa- 
tures, by which we may judge at what particular Time this ſhould be brought 
to paſs, no Argument can be fairly drawn againſt our Chriſtian Religion, from 
its not being as yet univerſal. But then it may be ſaid; That if Revelation is a 

reat Benefit, it cannot be thought, that as the whole Earth is the Lok P's, 
and the Fulneſs thereof, and that He is as much the Common FAT HE R of the 
paſt Generations, as of thoſe which are et 0 come; it cannot be thought, that 
He would have left ſo many Parts of the Earth in Darkneſs for ſo many Ages 
ſince the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed in the Roman Empire; but would have long 
eer this communicated the Goſpel to them. Our Anſwer to this is, That tho 
we do not pretend to tell the particular Reaſons which determined an infinitely 
Wiſe BEING not to ſend his Apoſtles into China, Tartary, or America, at the 
ſame Time as He ſent them over all the Roman World: Yet if any probable 
Reafon can be aſſigned, why it was not at the /ame Time Preached to them, 
that will be ſufficient to deſtroy the Force of this ObjeCtion. 


* 


ONE Reaſon why the Chriſtian Religion was not Preached to every Nation 
of the Earth, at the ſame Time as it was to thoſe who lived within the Bounds 
of the Roman Empire or bordered upon it, might be, That ſuch Nations were 
not qualified for receiving the Geſpel at that Time. All Law-givers have been 
won't to ſuit their Laws to the Nature of the People for whom they deſigned 
them; if the People they were to govern were ignorant and unpoliſhed, the 
preſcribing to them at firſt the moſt exact Rules of Behaviour, would be La- 
bour loſt upon them, they would be incapable of bearing with them, and there- 
fore receive no Benefit from them. As their Barbarity wore off, ſome Irregula- 
rities, which had been before tolerated, would be then with good Reaſon cor- 
rected and reformed, according to the ſtricteſt Rules of good Senſe. The Great 
Legiſlator of the World ſeems to have acted in this Manner, with Regard to the 
Two Inſtitutions He gave by Moſes and by CHRIST; by the firſt He allowed 
of ſome Things in Condeſcenſion to the Obſtinacy and Stupidity of the MVaelites, 
ſuch as Divorces upon the ſlighteſt Pretences; He enjoyned many carnal Ordi- 
nances, of which the Prophet * Ezekzel ſays, by Order from G oD, that they 
were not good in themſelves, nor acceptable to Him on any other Account, than 
as they were at that Time neceſſary to preſerve them from imitating the Faſhi- 
ons of their Neighbouring Nations, and paying Divine Worſhip to Stocks and 
Stones. When they were well cured of this Inclination to worſhip the DE ITV 
after the Manner of their Neighbours, as 'cis allowed on all Hands they were 
before our SAviouR's coming amongſt them, He then ſent a Perſon to de- 
liver them a more perfe& Religion, When their Notions concerning the 
Nature of the Supreme BEING were improved by the ſpiritual Interpreta- 
tions, which their Prophets from Time to Time gave of the Law of Moſes, and 
by their Converſe with the Greek Philoſophers, which appears plainly by the 


Romans xi. 25. + Ezekiel xx. 25. 
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Curdin, Writings of thoſe Fews that lived after the Babyloniſb Captivity, ſuch as the 
| SER M. Writers of the Book of Viſdom, Ecclefiafticus, and others, then Go p ſent his 
| XIV. Son to them, to teach them a more Spiritual Worſhip; a Worſhip or Honour 
more ſuitable to the real Nature of Go p, than entertaining Him, as they had 
hitherto done, with Sheep and Oxen, which G op was pleaſed to accept at their 
Hands, till they were capable of knowing Him better. At this Time, tis to 
be particularly obſerved, That all Nations, as well as the Feus, viz. all that 
lived within the Bounds of the Roman Empire, or were Borderers upon it, had 
more or leſs profited by frequent ing the Schools of the Philoſophers, and Read- 
ing their Ethical and Meta phyſical Lectures, in which they treated concerning 
the Nature of G op, and the Excellency of Virtue, in a much clearer Manner 
than any others, in any other Parts of the World, had ever done before them. 
And tho' their Excellent Diſcourſes were not ſufficient for perſuading People to 
give up the Eſtabliſhed Religion ; yet they prepared Mens Minds for receiving a 

better, whenever it ſhould come to them well recommended. 

WHEREAS the other Parts of the World which had no Commerce with 
the Romans, as far as we know any thing of them, were perfectly Barbarous, 
being ignorant of the firſt Rudiments of Religion; if they had any Traditions 
of the firſt Antiquity, yet they knew not how to make any Uſe of them, or 
draw any uſeful Concluſions from them, as Dr. Burnet obſerves *. Tho' the 
Babylonians and Egyptians had been in Poſſeſſion of very ancient Traditions for 
many Ages, yet nothing of Uſe was drawn from them, till the Greet Philoſo- 
phers undertook them, of which he gives one remarkable Inſtance, © That tho 
« theſe Nations had Records of all the Eclipſes that had been from the Begin- 
* ning of the World, yet they were never able to foretell an Eclipſe; that this 
&« Diſcovery was reſerved for Thales, who from their Hiſtorical Regiſters of paſt 
* Eclipſes, took the firſt Hint of calculating the Times of future ones.” And 
therefore ſuch Perſons for Want of improving their Minds, would have been 
incapable of reliſhing a Religion ſo perfectly Rational as our Chriſtian : It 
would have been caſting Pearls before Swine, giving them what they would 
not have thanked Gop for, becauſe too much above their Way of Thinking. 

As to the Americans, we know not when that Continent was firſt peopled, 
or whether it was at all before our S A VIOUVR'S Coming; for Garcilaſſo tells 
us when the Spaniards firſt came into the Southern Part of America, they could 
give no Account of themſelves higher up than Five Hundred Years ; the ſame 
we are told of the Northern Part, and therefore the Goſpel not being preached 
in that Great Continent of America at the ſame Time, as it was in the Roman 
Empire, ought to be no Objection againſt it. I need not take any Notice of the 
Objection, as it concerns the Scythians or Tartars, becauſe having none of their 
Hiſtories to inform us of them, we are at full Liberty to ſuppoſe them as bar- 
barous, and as unqualify'd for receiving Chriſtianity, as we pleaſe. 1 ot 
Tux only Nation which could pretend to any Degree of Politeneſs at that 
Time, and which had not the Goſpel preached to them, were the Chineſe : And 
yet how much ſoever the Literature of theſe People has been cried up, tis cer- 
rain it was very mean. Tis plain they were very poorly ſkilled in Metaphy/icks, 
not having any Notion of a Supreme Bx 1NG; and this cannot be doubred. 
Since T Father Martini who was long in the Country, and well underſtood 
their Language, aſſures us, © That there was not a Name in the Chineſe Lan- 
** guage which would expreſs the loweſt Idea, which the moſt barbarous Nations 
had of a God:“ And the Syrian Inſcription, diſcovered in 1625, is a farther 
Proof of it: For tho' there had been Syrian Miſſionaries in that Country for 
above One Hundred Forty-fix Years, and therefore ſome of them muſt have 
throughly underſtood the Chineſe Language, yet when they were to erect a Mo- 
nument with an Inſcription for perperuating the Memory of their Miſſion, they 


Archæologia, cap. 8. p. 72, 75. * 11% 1 11199 
De ſummo ac primo rerum Authore mirum apud omnes Silentium; quippe in tam cop'osi lingua, ne no- 
men quidem Deus habet. Martini Hiſtoria Sinica. Lib. I. | 
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ih forced to expreſs the Soveraign * Being by the Syriach Word Aloho, Gurdon. 


tho every other Word of the Inſcription is in the Chineſe Language: S EN 
Juſt as the Spaniards uſe the Word Dios to inſtruct ſuch of the Ameri- XIV. 
cans, Who have not any Idea of a Gop, or any Word in their Lan- WWW 
guage by which to expreſs it. And therefore if any People were diſqua- 
lied for receiving ſo excellent an Inſtitution as our Chriſtian, the Chine/e muſt 
be of that Number, as being ignorant of that which is preſuppoſed to every 
Revelation, the Being ofa Go p, or a Free, Intelligent, and Powerful Agent. 
Whereas the Greek Philoſophy, being ſpread over all the Roman Empire, had 
formed Mens Minds into a truer Way of thinking, and from thence inſen ſibly 
led them into juſter Notions of Religion, than were to be met with in thoſe 
Places where it was not known; and made them ready to embrace a Rati- 
onal Religion, as ſoon as it was propoſed to them; which would be a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon why our Goſpel ſhould be preached to them, and not to the 
Chineſe, and other barbarous Nations. And therefore, for all this terrible 
Objection, a Revelation might have Gop for its Author, and be of uſe to 
Mankind, tho' all Nations were not at the ſame Time favour'd with it. 

HavinG ſhewn ſome of the Advantages of a Revelation, and that it 
may be of Uſe to Mankind, altho' no one Revelation has as yet been com- 

municated to a//, and that 'tis poſſible ſuch Evidence may be given of a 
Revelation's being from G op, as ought to ſatisfye every reaſonable Enquirer ; 
nothing more ſeems to be neceſfary, beſides proving that our Chriſtian is ſup- 
ported by ſuch Evidence. | 3 

In the mean Time I ſhall obſerve, That it concerns every ſerious Perſon; 
who does not believe Go p has communicated Himſelf by a Revelation, to 
examine carefully into the ſeveral Pretenſions to Revelations : For ſince there 
appears nothing unworthy of Go p, nothing but what highly becomes Him, 
as He is a Good and Gracious BEING, in communicating what would be a 
Benefit to his Creatures; it muſt appear very probable, that He has before 
this Time made ſome Revelation ſome where or other. As the Deiſt has heard 
of the Chriſtian Religion, I would particularly recommend That to his Con- 
ſideration; and he will, if he be a ſerious Perſon, think himſelf obliged, be- 
fore he ſettles himſelf in Deiſin, to conſider carefully the Nature and Force of 
the Evidence by which 'tis ſupported, and not, as a great Part of our Deiſſts, 
reject it merely for ſuch Reaſons, as muſt affect Revelation in general. For 
if it were barely poſſible, that the Goodneſs of Gop might have inclined 
him ſome Time or other, to ſupply the Defects of Natural Light by a Meſ- 
fage from Heaven, it would be both our Duty and Intereſt to enquire, Whe- 
ther ke had done ſo or not, and not offer to ſhew our Wit againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion, as the Manner of ſome is, before they have well conſidered it, and 
found any Thing in either its Doctrines or Precepts that is unbecoming G oD 
to require of us. For ſo much Reſpect is due from us to every Thing that 
carries the Title of a Revelation from Gop, that we ſhould give it a fair 
Hearing before we reject it; leſt haply while we may think we are Expoſing 
and Laughing at a Cheat, we be found in earneſt fighting againſt Gop. So 
much Regard is due to our own Intereſt, as not to make a Jeſt of an Offer 
that may be to our Advantage, till we were ſure that the Perſon who made 
the Offer in Gop's Name, did it without his Authority. We only deſire 
that the Deiſt would not laugh, before he knows what 'tis he laughs at; 
and then we are ſure to hear no more from him of the Religious Books of 
the Bramins, Perſee's, and Siameſe, as Books of Equal Credit and Authority 
with thoſe of our Chriſtian Religion. For I am perſuaded he cannot mean, 
that all Religions are equally Rational, or equally uſefull to Mankind, (becauſe 
if he knows any Thing, he knows they are not;) bur he thinks that they 
are, and muſt be all of equal Authority, one of them as much from G oD 
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Gurdon. as another, the ſame Evidence for one as another, that is, none at all. And 


5 


this Nature, and not jeſted, when he ſhould have ſoberly examin'd, whether 
Gor had not ſpoken to him by his Son; whether there was not ſome Truth 
in what St. Paul told the Corinthians in the Words of my Text, that after the 


World had tired itſelf in ſeeking after Gop by the Help of Wiſdom or Phi- 


loſophy, it pleaſed God by a Revelation, or what ſome at that Time, and what he 
and his Brethren ſtill call Foo liſbnes of Preaching, to ſave them that believe, 


Sermon XII. 
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S E RMO N XV. 


2 7 E T. 1. 16. 


For wwe have not followed cunningly deviſed Fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord JIxsus Carisr, 


but were Eye-witneſſes of his Majeſty. 
HE Writer of this Epiſtle in theſe Words endeavours to remove a Gurdes. 
Suſpicion, as if he and the reſt of his Brethren had magnified their S E A M. 


. Maſter's Performances. He tells thoſe that ſhould read this Epiſtle, XV. 


that they had not drawn up, as ſome others, an artificial Account of Things, 
but had given them a plain Narrative of the Miraculous Powers which them- 
ſelves had ſeen their LoxD Exerciſing. That they had not, as the manner 
of ſome was, dreſt up a Life with a proper mixture of the Marvelous to ſet 
it off the better; for they had told them nothing concerning our Saviour 
but what themſelves had been Eye-witneſſes to. And as another of the Diſ- 
ciples ſays *, That which we have heard, which we have ſeen with our Eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our Hands have handled. That which we have 
ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. And yet this plain and honeſt Declara- 
tion of theſe Apoſtles will not fatisfy ſome Perſons, They will not believe 
the Diſciples ever ſaw any of theſe miraculous Works which, as they pre- 
tended, were done by their Maſter. I have already ſhewn, that if ſuch un- 
common Works, as are related in our Goſpels, had been really done by Him, 
they would have been a good Proof of his Miſſion, and that the Religion 
He taught was from Gop: We have alſo ſeen + that our Lok D's Diſci- 
| ples could not be impoſed upon in the Account they have left us of thoſe 
uncommon Works, by taking Appearances for Realities. The only remaining 
Difficulty is, to ſatisfy the Unbeliever, That they were Honeſt Men, and be- 
lieved their own Account. 1 
Tu Is leads me to the third Reaſon by which the Dei defends himſelf, 
in not examining into the Merits of any Revelation; becauſe there are a great 
many Pretences to Revelation, and no certain Criteria whereby to diſtinguiſh 
the true one, if any ſuch were, from Impoſtures; for that there will be al- 
ways Reaſon for ſuſpecting Perſons that pretend to extraordinary Communi- 
cations with Heaven : That to be the Heads of a Religious Party, is a temp- 
ting Conſideration; if it meets with wiſhed-for Succeſs, Riches and Honours 
attend them: And therefore the Teſtimony of ſuch Perſons will be always 
ſuſpicious ; and then as much Reaſon for ſuſpecting the Account given by the 
Apoſtles of our S AVvIOUR's Miracles, as the fabulous Accounts contained 
in other Religions: which if true, would put the Goſpel upon a Level with 
the Zend? of Zoroaſter, the Shaffer that contains the Religion of the Indian 
Bramins, or any other Book that pretends to be Divine. That by the Con- 
feſſion of Proteſtants, the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles have invented many cun- 
ningly deviſed Fables of Miracles, and the Deiſt will not believe but that the 
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firſt Witneſſes to Chriſtianity, as well as thoſe that came after them, might 


Seu n. have ſome worldly Views in deceiving us; for beſides the Honour of being 


NY: 
i 


Heads of a Party, they had not much to loſe, and were like to have a Chance 
for mending their Circumſtances of Life. 1 

I WILL therefore ſhew, That the Apoſtles, as Things Zhen were, could 
lie under no Temptation of forging Miracles; and that tis altogether impro- 
bable they ſhould intend to deceive us, by giving an Account of Things that 
they knew to be falſe; becauſe ſuppoſing their Account of our SAaviour's 
Miracles to be a falſe one, they would have had no Inducement for making a 
Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, as they muſt ſee, if they faw at all, that 
the making ſuch a Profeſſion, would make them Abundance of Enemies, 
that would have the Power as well as the Will, to ill uſe them, and no Prof- 
pect of an Equivalent to balance Inconvenieneies. Mankind does uſually ba- 
lance the Chances for Profit with thoſe of Loſs, and ſatisfy themſelves, that 
what they aim at, is feaſible, before they will undertake it: And therefore 
if the Apoſtles were Deceivers, they muſt have propoſed to themſelves an 


Advantage greater than the Pains they were to take, otherwiſe they would 


have been no better than Fools, which they cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 
by any that look into their Writings ; beſides, no body can believe, that a few 


Fools ſhould be able to cheat all the Wiſe Men in the World. But as the State 


of Things was at that Time, there was no Ground for expecting any Profit 
or Advantage by Preaching the Religion, unleſs the Generality of thoſe to 
whom they preached the Goſpel received it, and that 'twas probable the Apo- 
ſtles would meet with ſuch Succefs. But I will ſhew, | 
1%, Tu Ar the Apoſtles could not poſſibly expect to live eaſy, unleſs 
they could reconcile the greateſt Part of thoſe, with whom they lived, to a 
liking of the Goſpel. ” 
2dly, THAT there was no Probability that the Goſpel would have any ſuch. 
Succeſs, at leaſt in their own Times; and who would care to have their 


Brains knock'd out for the Benefit of they did not know who, that were to 


ſucceed them? | | 

, Tye Apoſtles could not expect to live eaſy, unleſs they could re- 
concile the greateſt Part of thoſe they were obliged to converſe with, to a 
liking of the Goſpel. The World was then divided in Point of Religion into 
Jews and Gentiles, The Writers that are called profane, do agree with our 
Received Goſpels, that at the Time when Chriſtianity firſt appeared, the World, 
in Point of Religion, was divided into Fews and Heathens or Pagans. With 
Regard to the Jews, the Apoſtles could expect nothing from them, but the 
worſt of Uſage, as they were obliged to ſpeak in the beſt Manner of that Perſon, 
whom the whole Nation of the Fews had treated as a Malefactor, and whoſe 
Crucifixion they had been very inſtrumental in procuring. They could nor 
therefore but think they ſhould draw upon themſelves the utmoſt Diſpleaſure 
of the Few:/h Government, if they reflected upon its Proceedings; eſpecially if 
they were to tell the People, as Peter did, That their Governors were either ſo 
weak, or ſo wicked, as to procure the Death of that Perſon, whom G op had 
fent to be the Saviour of their Nation. And yet the Apoſtles ſpoke thus 


plainly, and in a publick Manner, as we fee in the As of the Apoſtles x. The 
chief Prieſts and Elders muſt ſee, that there was no Way of keeping up their 


Anthority, unleſs they could Silence theſe Perſons, And the Apoſtles muſt 


fee too, that they would ſtick at nothing to ſtop the Progreſs of this Sect. 
The Apoſtles alſo could not but know, that a People ſo tenacious of the Ce- 


remonies of their Religion, would never endure any Perſons, if they offered to 
depreciate them, or draw Men off from their Eſteem of them; they might rea- 
lonably fear their MasTeR's Prediction would prove true, That thoſe who 
killed them, would fing that they did Go p good Service, The Account 
which is given of the Jews, by ſuch Writers as lived near the Time when the 
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Goſpel was firſt Preached, ſufficiently ſhews their Fondneſs for the Ceremonies of Gurdor. 

their Religion. Juvenal tells us, That they would not ſhew the moſt common SER N. 

Accs of Civility, ſuch as the putting a Man right, when he was out of his Way, XV. 

or directing him to a Place, where he might find Water, to any but ſuch as WWW 

were of the ſame Religion F. And we may obſerve from Horace, That they 

were taken Notice of in his Time, as a Sect of Religion that was moſt induſtri- 

ous in making Proſelytes T. We may eaſily gueſs, and ſo might the Apoſtles, 

what ſort of Entertainment they were to meet with from a People ſo much 

wedded to their own Religion. And tho' the Apoſtles a! firft allowed Conyerts 

from Fudaiſm to retain many of the Ceremonies of their Religion, together 

with Chriſtianity, and were even ſo complaiſant to them, as to oblige the Gen- 

tile Converts to abſtain from ſome Things that were moſt diſagreeable to the 

Fews, ſuch as the eating Things that had been offered to Idols, and Blood, yer 

there was no Reaſon to think that theſe Allowances would fatisfy the Jews; 

becauſe they muſt ſee that the main Part of their Religion, the Temple- Service, 

muſt fink, if Chriſtianity prevailed, and that the Apoſtles only permitted, with- 

out laying any Streſs upon, any other Ceremonies of their Religion. 

NEIT HER could the Apoſtles look for any better Quarter from the Gen- 

tiles; eſpecially if they offered to make any Proſelytes from that Religion: They 

mult foreſee, that they ſhould be hated by them, for making Profeſſion of a Re- 

ligion different from their own, as they ſaw their own Countrymen, the Fees, 

were univerſally deteſted by them for the ſame Reaſon. And that Reaſons of 

State as well as thoſe of Religion, would oblige every Heathen Government ro 

ſuppreſs, if poſſible, thoſe that oppoſed the eſtabliſhed Superſtition, and to take 

away the Lives and Liberties of ſuch, as would be judged by them Diſturbers of 

the State, for endeavouring to carry off Mens Minds from the Government- 

Worſhip. And we find in Fact that Chriſtians were ſo generally hated at Rome, 

when Chriſtianity firſt appeared there, that when the City was ſet on Fire by 

Nero, and the People generally believed it was done by his Order, yet they were 

pleaſed to ſee the Chriſtians ſuffer as Incendiaries. For Tacitus tells us, That 

„ when Nero laid the burning of the City to the Chriſtians Charge, they were 

c not ſo much found Guilty by any Force of Evidence, as by the Univerſal Ab- 

E © horrence which every Body had of that Sort of People f. People believed 

E them innocent as to the Firing of Rome, and yet were pleaſed to ſee them pu- 

E niſhed as Incendiaries : It was not much doubted, as Tacitus tells us, That Nero 

E himſelf was the Incendiary; and yet the Averſion was ſo ſtrong againſt the Chri- 

E Aftians, that the Compaſſion which uſually attends upon the miſerable, when 

they are believed to-be innocent, could not be raiſed by all their Sufferings : 

And therefore 'tis plain whilſt this Averſion laſted, there could be no Hopes for 

the Apoſtles of living tolerably eaſy with them. Bur, : 
2dly, I am now to conſider whether they could have any Probability of con- 

verting, at their firſt ſetting out, ſuch a Number of Gentiles and Fews, as 

would ſecure them, for the reſt of their Life, from the III-will of thoſe that 

continued in their Infidelity, and reward them too for the Pains they had taken 

in converting them. The only Pretence for ſuſpecting the Apoſtles Honeſty 

muſt be, that they might have an Eye to the Profits and Emoluments, which 

many of their Succeſſors met with. That St. Peter might dream of faring as 

well as the beſt of his Succeſſors at Rome have done. So Porphyry would have 

it thought, That thoſe who pretended to Miracles, by which he means Chriſti- 

ans, were tempted by a Proſpect of Profit to turn Chriſtians |, But we have 


Non monſtrare Vias, eadem nifi ſacra colenti, 
Quzſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere Verpos. 
| Juvenal Sat. 14. v. 103, 4. 


+ Ac veluti te | 
Judzi, cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. _ 112 
Horat. Lib. I. Sat. 4. v. 143. 
J Convicti odio humani Generis. Tacit. Annal. Lib. XV. Y : 
Homines ruſticani & pauperes, quoniam nihil habebant, Magicis artibus operati- ſunt quzdam Signa. Hie- 
ron. Breviarium Pfalterii, Pſalm, Ixxxi. | | 
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Gurdon. already ſeen that this could not poſſibly enter into their Heads, unleſs they be- 
SER u. lieved they ſhould quickly convert ſuch Numbers, as would be able to ſupport 
XV. them againſt all Oppoſition, But the Improbability of ſuch quick Converſions 
UYV will eaſily appear, if we conſider, | . | 5 
I, THE Nature of the Religion to which they were to convert them, to- 
ether with the State of Virtue and Vice, as it was when they began to preach 
the Goſpel. And | 1 
 2dly, Tu Difficulty of Impoſing upon the World at that Time, when they 
began to preach the Goſpel, by falſe Miracles or a Suppoſititious Reſurrection. 
1/, Lt T us conſider the Nature of the Religion to which they were to con- 
vert the Jew or Gentile, and how they were diſpoſed at that Time for receiv- 
ing ſuch a Religion. os 
EvERY one knows the Difficulty of perſuading Numbers of Men to quit 
their Opinions in Religion; tho they be never ſo weak and indefenſible, if they 
have been for a long Time the Religious Profeſſion of the Country where they 
live. And 'tis as well known that the Difficulty will be greater, if the Religion 
they are to be converted to, flatters none of the Vices of Mankind ; and the 
Difficulty ſtill encreaſes, when the Perſons that are to be converted to ſuch a 
Religion, are notoriouſly bad Livers. If this was the true State of the Matter, 
it muſt be allowed that the Apoſtles, ſuppoſing them to have common Under- 
ſtanding, could not flatter themſelves with the Hopes of many Converts. That 
the Doctrine which the Apoſtles preached, ſuch as we have it in the Goſpels, 
(and I ſhall afterwards prove that we have that Goſpel ſuch as it was preached 
by the Apoſtles ) does not indulge Men in any irregular Behaviour, how agree- 
able ſoever to the Paſſions and Appetites of Mankind, cannot be denied by any 
Deiſt that has ever read the Goſpels; they cannot deny that the Goſpel contains 
a more perfect Morality, than ever appeared before in the World: And that it 
requires the Practice of every Thing that deſerves the Name of Virtue, and for- 
bids every Appetite and Paſſion of corrupted Nature; fo far I mean as ſuch Appe- 
tite and Paſſion are Effects of the Corruption of our Natures. It does not allow Men 
to commute for Internal Goodneſs by External Performances; it propoſes no 
Advantage to any Body upon any better Terms, than thoſe of parting with 
every vicious Inclination, and becoming truly good and virtuous Perſons. It 
was a meer Slander which Cel/us, and afterwards Julian, caſt upon the Chriſtian 
Religion, as if it drew People into it, by promiſing them an Expiation of all 
Crimes how great ſoevet, if they would only perform ſome External Acts +, 
ſuch as beating the Head, and thumping the Breaſt, without any real Change 
of their Way of Life. For every one that reads our New Teftament muſt ſee, 
that this Jaſt was chiefly inſiſted upon by the Apoſtles. And Julian too, as he 
was once of the Religion, might bave known, from the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Canons of the famous Council of Nice, that the Church in his Time did re- 
quire a good Life, as a neceſſary Part of Repentance, and not meerly thoſe Ex- 
ternal Signs of it. Whatever Relaxations may have been ſince allowed of, will 
not at all affect my Argument, which is drawn from the Religion ſuch as it 
was preached by the Apoſtles. | 
Ir we look into the State of Mankind at that Time, we ſhall find the Jews 
ſo attached to the Qur-fide of their Religion, that they had almoſt loſt the Spirit 
of it. Then there would be ſmall Hopes of perſuading ſuch Perſons to part 
with their Ceremonies, the only, Cloak for their Wickedneſs, for a Religion 
that required a ſincere and unaffected Goodneſs. And as little could the Apo- 
ſtles hope for Succeſs among the Greeks and Romans; for all the Hiſtorians who 
have left us any Account of thoſe Times, give ſuch a Character of the Corrup- 
tions that generally prevailed in them, as would make any Man, who had the 
leaſt Remains of Vircue left, ro deteſt them. A Religion that enjoins its Fol- 
lowers to moderate their Deſires of Worldly Things, would never ſuit the Taſte of 
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and yet this was the general Character of the Age. 


Bo x it may be ſaid, that tho the Nature of the Religion was forbidding 
enough to a bad Liver, yet they might flatter themſelves, that it would quickly 
make its Way in the World, by the over-bearing Weight of thoſe aſtoniſhing 
Facts; which they related concerning the Author ot firſt Publiſher of it, as they 
knew Mankind, eſpecially the lower Part of it, with whom the Apoſtles ſuc- 
ceeded beſt, was always apt to be much affected with Prodigies and marvelous 
Relations. 170 

IwII IL therefore ſhew, 2dly, The extreme Difficulty which the Apoſtles 
muſt have met with at the Time when they began to preach the Goſpel, had 
they intended to impofe upon the World by Jai Miracles or a /uppo/ititious Re- 
ſurrection. The Impoſtures and forged Miracles, that were pretended to ſome 


Ages after the Times of the Apoſtles, have led many Perſons into a Suſpicion, 


as if the Miracles which the Apoſtles relate, as performed by our Saviour 
and themſelves, might be of the fame Sort. But if we conſider the different 


__ Circumſtances the Apoftles were in from thoſe of their Succeſſors, who palmed 


upon the World many cunningly deviſed Fables, we ſhall find that nothing was 
eaſier, than for them to make the World believe, or at leaſt ſeem to believe, 


| fictitious Miracles; and nothing harder than for the Apoſtles to have ſucceeded 


with ſuch Miracles. Which will be made evident by conſidering, 

1/, THE Circumſtances of the Perſons that were to carry on the Cheat 
And, 5 5 | | ws 

2dly, TA x People that were to be cheated. 5 55 

'1//, TA Perſons that were to carry on the Cheat. The Number of them 
was no leſs than Twelve; if they were to be employed as Witneſſes of a Matter 
of Fact, we would not deſire fewer; but they were too many if they were to 
be intruſted with a Secret. They muſt be mad that ſhould embark in ſuch a 
Deſign with ſo great a Number, and believe that a Secret could be kept by fo 


many Perſons, when any of them might have made his Fortune by betraying it, 


and had Reaſon to fear Gibbets and Croſſes for keeping it. And yet had any one 
of them been tempted by Promiſes or Threatnings to diſcover the Secret, the De- 
ſign had been ruined beyond Recovery, and all their Hopes of making Converts 
extinguiſhed. The Apoſtles therefore muſt have been very weak Men, inſtead 
of being Crafty Men, as the Objection ſuppoſes them to be, had they built their 
Hopes of Succeſs upon ſuch a ſandy Foundation. Eſpecially too, if we con- 
fider the Perſons themſelves, as well as the Number of them. Men who by the 
Account they give of themſelves, had all forſaken their Maſter, as ſoon as the 
Jewiſb Government laid hold on Him; even the Perſon that appeared to have 
the moſt Courage, and Love for his Maſter, when he ſaw Him charged with, 
Capital Crimes, for Fear of ſuffering with Him, denied he had any Knowledge 
of Him. Such Perſons, I ſay, that had not Courage enough to ang by a Truth, 


cannot be ſuppoſed fit Inſtruments for carrying on'a Cheat: As they would in 


all Probability ſqueak, as ſoom as their Lives were in Danger; for certain they 
could never have truſted one another, after they had ſo notorious a Proof of 


their Unfaithfulneſs to their Maße: For why ſhould they ſuppoſe they could 


ſtand more courageouſly by one another, than they had done by their Maſter, 
whom they diſowned at the firſt approach of Danger? And no Body can believe 
that the Apoſtles would have given ſo ſcandalous' an Account of their own Be- 

haviour, had it not been true. %! ß 
Wr RT As thoſe who afterwards counterfeited Miracles, if they had the 
Ill-luck to be diſcovered, ran no Hazard of either Life or Fortune. ; The 
Chriſtian Religion had then the Support and Encouragement of the Civil Co- 
vernment, and therefore whatever was done in Favour of it, wople paſs for 
a Pious Zeal for the Service of Gop and CHRIST: There would be little 
Reaſon to fear, that thoſe we wete concerned in the Cheat, * ons 
— 83 Numbers 


ſuch an Age. A Voluptuous, Ambitious, or Covetous Man would never bear Gurdon. 
the Reſtraints, which the Goſpel lays upon Mens Inclinations; and therefore the'S E R M. 
Apoſtles could not expect to make many Proſelytes out of this Kind of People, XV. 
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Gurden. Numbers were, ſhould make a Diſcovery of it, becauſe there would be no 
SER M. worldly Motives to betray one another : For if the Miracle ſucceeded, they 
XV. might hope to be Gainers by it; and if it was diſcovered, they had nothing 
UVV worſe to fear, than that ſome At might ſay of them, That they had more 
Zeal than Underſtanding. And. t erefore tis a groundleſs Suſpicion which is 
drawn from the Counterfeit Miracles of the VIth, and following Centuries to 
the Miracles of our SAviouR and his Apoſtles, But, | | 
2dly, Ir we conſider the People that were to be cheated, the Caſe of the 
Apoſtles and their Succeſſors was very different. | | 
1, As the Perſons that were to believe their Account of Miracles, were 
Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion. : PER 
2dly, As they were better able in their Time to diftinguiſh fictitious from 
real Miracles. „ ; 
I, As the Perſons that were to believe their Account of Miracles, were 
Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion, and as ſuch, would not eaſily give Credit to 
thoſe Miracles which were to be the chief Support of that Religion. It is na- 
tural to believe that thoſe who hated the Religion, would be no Friends to Mi- 
racles, becauſe theſe were to give it a Reputation in the World. The Apoſtles 
who mult ſee that nothing bur the Force of Evidence would work upon them, 
would have therefore little Reaſon for hoping that their Miracles, if counterfeit, 
ſhould paſs the Examination of ſuch prejudiced Perſons; whereas thoſe who 


boaſted of Miracles in ſome particular Ages of the Church, did it among ſuch 


_—_ 


— 


as were Friends to Chriſtianity, and wiſhed to have the ſame Evidence given to 


it in their Times, as had been in thoſe of the Apoſtles. And therefore ſuch 
Perſons being prepoſleſs'd in Favour of them, there would be little Difficulty 
in impoſing falſe Miracles upon them. They knew that ſuch Perſons would 


wiſh, for the Honour of the Religion, that their Miracles were frue ones; and 


therefore would not be too curious in examining, for fear they ſhould find it to 
be otherwiſe than they wiſhed for. Beſides, nf 
2dly, THERE was another Diſadvantage which the Apoſtles lay under, 
which was that they lived in a diſcerning and inquiſitive Age, that would not 
take Things upon Truſt, becauſe well able to diſtinguiſh Fictions from Reali- 
ties. When the Apoſtles firſt began to preach the Goſpel, moſt Parts of Learn- 
ing were in as great a Degree of Perfection as they had ever been before ; The 


Inquiries into Nature and its ſeveral Powers, carried to a very great Height, 


when compared with ſome ſucceeding Ages. And therefore the World would 


have been much better qualified for diſtinguiſhing the Natural from the Mar- 
velous. The Apoſtles, conſidering their Education, could not hope to impoſe 
upon ſuch a People, or if they had been fo vain to attempt it, muſt have been 
quickly convicted of an Impoſture. If it be ſaid that they began with the lower 
Part of the World, and made Converts at firſt of ſuch as were very ignorant, 
which Celſus charges upon them; ſuppoſing it to be true, that they at firſt made 
Converts of only the lower Part, which yet is falſe; it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the upper Part of the World would fit idle, and let them carry People off from 
the Eſtabliſhed Worſhip, had they been able to detect them of any Fraud. We 
find by Pliny's Letter to Trajan, That the Great Men ſpared neither Coſt nor 
Pains, neither Promiſes nor 'Threats, to make the Chriſtians confeſs or own a 
Cheat. If the Apoſtles had been Men of ſo much Cunning as the Objection ſup- 
poſes, they would have been diſcouraged from undertaking a Cheat in ſo un- 
ſeaſonable a Time. The proper Times for Impoſture are Times of Ignorance, 
when any Thing unuſual may be made to paſs for a true Miracle, and Perſons 
are ready to believe any Thing ſtrange that is told them, and the more unlikely 
to be true, the more forward in-believing. Such are the Times in which Fraud 
and Impoſtures are wont to thrive, and ſuch were the Times, when to the 
Shame of Chriſtians, counterfeit Miracles crept into the Church of G op: And 
the Hiſtories of thoſe Times ſhew that the Pretences to Miracles were multiplied, 
in Proportion as the Ignorance of the People encreas'd. And therefore tho lat- 
ter Ages might carry on Cheats ſucceſsfully, it does not follow that the Arca 
1 cou 
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could hope to do ſo: Or becauſe ſome of the Succeſſors of st. Peter in a dark Curdm. 
Age, might make People believe they work d Miracles when they did not, that 8 ER M . 


gt. Peter in a Critical Age might have made the World believe the Reſurrection XV. 


of our SAVIOUR, altho in Reality no ſuch Thing had been. 

Tu us I have ſhewn that the Apoſtles could propoſe no worldly Advantage 
to themſelves by embracing the Chriſtan Religion; as they could not reaſonably 
expect to make Converts of the greateſt Part of the Roman Empire, or to get 
the Chriſtian to be the Eſtabliſhed Religion in their own Times; and that un- 
leſs this could be effected, they muſt, inſtead of Honours and Emoluments, ex- 
pect the worſt of Treatment from both Few and Gentile, and that if they built 
their Hopes of Succeſs upon pretending to a Power of working Miracles, that 
there was not any Likelyhood they would be able to make falſe Miracles paſs for 
true Ones, with Perſons prejudic'd againſt the Belief of them. Such Perſons too 
as had Abilities ſufficient for diſtinguiſhing Realities from Impoſtures. Theſe 
are ſuch Difficulties attending the Deiſt's Suppoſition of the Apoſtles being De- 
ceivers; ſo irreconcilable with the uſual Workings of the Human Nature, that 
we ought to believe them ſincere Perſons. 161 

Ir it be ſaid that the Apoſtles might pleaſe themſelves with being Heads of 
a Party, and in Courſe eſteem'd by ſuch as they could bring into it; which is 
the only poſſible Inducement left them; This is ſuch thin Diet, as would never 
ſupport a Man againſt the Difficulties which the Apoſtles expected, and actually 
met with: For what Inducement would it be, to be eſteemed by a ſmall Number 
of Perſons, almoſt all of them of mean Condition; and at the ſame Time to be 
deſpiſed by the reſt of the World; and not only deſpiſed, but perſecuted even to 
Death. Whatever Pride and Vanity there may be in our Natures, yet no Man 
of Common Senſe can think the Eſteem of a few mean Perſons, a ſufficient 
Recompence for being ſcorned and deſpiſed by almoſt all thoſe who had any 
Character for Reputation in the World. Had the Defire of Glory been their 
Motive for Preaching the Goſpel, they muſt have been quickly diſcouraged, 
when they ſaw themſelves treated with greater Contempt than any other Sort 
of Men, meerly for Preaching it. They muſt have given over the Attempt 
when they found nothing got by it, but the Reputation of being Perſons that 
were either mad or very wicked. St. Paul tells us they were looked upon as 
Fools for CHRIS T's Sake *, that they were expoſed in the Theatres to be a 
Spectacle to the People +, as profane Perſons, that were Enemies to all Religion; 
they were firſt laugh'd at and then put to Death. Thoſe who can believe, that 
any Perſons can be tickled with ſuch Sort of Fame, may believe any Thing: 
And therefore the Deiſt labours in vain, whilſt he endeavours to perſuade him- 
ſelf and others, that the Apoſtles were Deceivers. 

THE only Refuge left him would be this: That the Apoſtles preached no 
ſuch Religion at the Time ſer down in the Writings of the New Teſtament, but 
that the whole was a fictitious Account of Things and Perſons, publiſhed ſome 
Years after that Time, when it would not be eaſy to confute the Publiſhers. 
But 'tis impoſſible this ſhould be true, becauſe if the firſt Publication of the Re- 
ligion had been ſome Years after that Time which the Scriptures mention, as 
thoſe Scriptures expreſsly ſay the Goſpel had been preached ſome Years before 
this Publication of it, and in ſo Publick a Place as Feruſalem, the Metropolis of 
Judea, and the Fews diſperſed over the Roman Empire; every one muſt pre- 
ſently have found it to be a Cheat, becauſe the Fews could have told them, they 
had never before heard of any ſuch Religion preached in their Country. Bur 
we are further aſſured that the Goſpel was not fir/t preached ſome Years after 
the Time ſet down in the New Teſtament, becauſe we have an Heathen Author 
of good Credit, that was born but a few Years after the firſt Preaching of it ; 
who ſpeaking of the Beginning of Chriſtianity tells us, That the Author of 
2 Fe was CHRIST; who in the Reign of Tiberius was put to Death by 
* Pontius Pilate, Governor of Fudea,” which agrees with the Times given 
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** 


Gurdon. by the Sacred Writers: And then he ſays, Tho it was thus nipped in the Bud 
S EAM. © by putting the Author to Death, yet it broke out anew, and ſpread not only 
XV. « through Fudea, but reached even unto Rome itſelf *.* This Author was too 
V exact an Hiſtorian to give a falſe: Account of the Original of a Set, which was 


ſo near his own Time. But:I'ſhall ſay no more to this Objection of the Dei, 
becauſe it would be doing it too much Honour to diſcover all its Weakneſſes. 

HA vITIN G now'ſhewn, That the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel could not be 
Deceivers, ſuppoſing the Goſpe! to have been Preached about that Time, that 
the Writers of the New Teſtament tell us: That the Reaſon of the Thing, 
ſhews it muſt have been Preached at that Time; that the Teſtimony of an 
Author that was an Enemy to the Chriſtian Religion confirms it: Having alſo 
ſnewn before, That if the Apoſtles were ſincere Perſons, they could not be de- 
ceived in the Relation they gave of our SAv1iovuR's Miracles, by taking mere 
Appearances for Realities: And that ſuch Extraordinary Works as they relate, 


muſt have the immediate Power of Gop for the Author of them; we have 


then a ſolid Foundation for the Divine Authority of our Chriſtian Religion to 
reſt upon; as it cannot be ſuppoſed that G o Þ would have Countenanced it in 
ſo extraordinary a Manner, if it had not been from Heaven; eſpecially when the 
Religion itſelf lays Claim to ſuch an Original: Nothing more can be neceſſary 


for juſtifying the Faith of a Chriſtian, and at the ſame: Time expoſing the Un- 


believer, for making Difficulties in Religious Belief his Reaſon for not receiving 
our Chriſtian Revelation, than ſhewing what Aſſurance we have, that the 


Writings of the New Teftament or our Four Goſpels, do contain a true Ac- 


count of the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as it was at firſt Preached by the Apoſtles. 
And the Ground for any Doubt in this Caſe is, Becauſe many Perſons did put 
out Goſpels in the Names of the Apoſtles, to give them the greater Credit, and 
perhaps thoſe we have may be of that Sort; that ſome of thoſe that have born 


the Name of an Apoſtle, have differed in ſome very material Paſſages from the 


Received Goſpels. However, ſuppoſing the Books we have were writ by thoſe 


whoſe Names they bear, what Aſſurance have we that many conſiderable Altera- 


tions have not been made in them, conſidering the Malice and Careleſneſs of 
Tranſcribers, and the Number of Copies which have been taken, ſince the Ori- 


ginals of the Apoſtles were firſt Publiſhed. The Anſwer to theſe Difficulties 


will be ſeen in the following Diſcourſe. 


Tacitus Annal. Lib. XV. 
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2 NR HN 1 18. 
For we have not followed cunningly deviſed Fables, when'we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jzsus CHRIS, 
but were Eye-witneſſes of his Majeſty. eee Tru BO mono 
T muſt be allowed that the Diſciples of our Lox D, as they were Eye-wit- ©, 
I neſſes, were beſt able to give us a faithful Hiſtory of the Actions of their 8 E A M. 
Mafter. And the Writers of Apocryphal Books plainly ſhew the Opinion the XVI. 
World had then of an Hiſtory of our Saviour writ by them; ſince they WWW 
knew no better Way of gaining Credit to their Geſpels, than that of affixing the 
Name of ſome Apoſtle to them; and as we have proved them to be Honeſt 
Men, nothing more can be neceſſary for clearing our Goſpels. from any Suſpi- 
cion of being cunningly deviſed Fables, but ſhewing their Agreement with what 
was Preached by the Apel. „ri. 
I wILL therefore ſhew, 1//, That we have good Reaſon to believe, that the 
4 Received Goſpels were either writ, or allowed of by ſome Apoſtlee. 
1 2dly, THAT there is no good Evidence that any of the Apocrypbal Goſpels 
! were writ by that Apoſtle or Apoſtles, whoſe Name they bear: And how ir 
g might come to paſs that they were received by ſome, as the Writings of an Apoſ- 
tle, and yet be afterwards rejected. 47 bog e 
1//, I AM to ſhew, That we have good Reaſon for believing: that the Re. 
ceived Goſpels were either writ, or allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. In proving this 
Propoſition. W et e ee eee bo: 
I wiLL ſhew 1/, That there were Goſpels written from the Beginning 
of Chriſtianity, by the Perſons, whoſe Names we have at the Head of our 
Goſpels. bid N e or | 
2dly, THAT thoſe of them which bear not the Name of an Apoſtle, (as 
Mark and Luke) were always ſuppoſed to have been ſeen and allowed of by ſome 
Apoſtle. Eo: G3. ESI 1470 e l 
1 TR Ar the Goſpels which are come down to our Times, were theirs, 
and not any Apocryphal Goſpels. TE brotes 
'1/t, THAT there were Goſpels written from the Beginning of Chriſtianity, 
by the Perſons whoſe Names we have at the Head of our Goſpels, This is a | 
Matter of Fact, and muſt therefore be determined by ſuch Writers, as lived | 
neareſt to the Times of their being firſt publiſhed. If we can ſhew, that both 
thoſe Heretical Chriſtians, who did not in all Points approve of theſe Goſpels, and 
made uſe of others, did yet allow them to be written by thoſe Perſons, as well | 
as thoſe Chriſtians who made Uſe of no others, we ſhall ſufficiently prove that 


| 
| 
theſe Perſons did write thoſe Goſpels. To begin with the Orthodox, or ſuch is | 
allowed them in all ReſpeAs to be genuine. We find by Treneus *, a Perſon 
curious in enquiring into Matters of this Nature, who flouriſhed in the IId Cen- 
tury, that St. Matthew put out a Goſpel, after him St. Mark, then St. Luke, and | | 


® Irenzus edit. Maſſuet. Pag. 174. f x 


I | laſt 
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Gurdon. laſt of all St. John. After him Euſebius *, who took great Pains in ſearching for 


SERM. all Sorts of Writings from the very Beginning of Chriſtianity, whether Friends 
I. or Enemies, tells us, That the Four Goſpels were k ouoXoyuuts, among ſuch 


Books as were on all Hands allowed to be writ by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names 
are prefixed to them. It is needleſs to mention any more Authorities of this 
Kind, becauſe the Church which uſed theſe Goſpels, muſt be ſuppoſed to believe 
them written by thoſe Perſons. | 

AND therefore I ſhall proceed to the Heretical Chriſtians, whoſe Teſtimony 
will be more conſiderable, as theſe Goſpels did in many Places oppoſe ſome or 
other of their particular Opinions; and yet we find theſe Goſpels were in ſuch 


an univerſal Eſteem, that the earlieſt Hereticks found it neceſſary to have Re- 


courſe to them, and to defend their Opinions by che Authority of theſe Goſpels, 
as Treneus aſſures us +, © That the Authority of theſe Goſpels is ſo firmly Eſta- 
« bliſhed, that even Heretical Chriſtians could not diſpute it, and were con- 
« tented to ſupport, as well as they could, their particular Opinions by them. 


£ 


A 


« rites by that of St. Luke : Another Hereſy (whoſe Name he does not tell us) 
e juſtified their Opinions by St. Mark's Goſpel ; and the Valentinians by that of 
« St. John. That theſe laſt received St. John's Goſpel, becauſe they thought 
the Firſt Chapter of St. John was a Confirmation of their Notion of the ons 


That the Ebionites defended themſelves by St. Marzthew's Goſpel ; the Marcio- 


being in Pairs, Thus we find the moſt early Hereticks endeavouring to defend 


themſelves by the Authority of theſe Goſpels. 

I AM aware it has been queſtion'd, whether the Ebionites made uſe of St. 
Matthew's Gofpel, or whether it was another Goſpel, which was commonly called 
according to the Hebrews; which if true, Irenzus was deceived in faying, 
That the Four Goſpels were confirmed by the Teſtimony of Hereticks; ſince one 
of them, viz. St, Matthew's would not have had any ſuch Confirmation. That 
we may give a diſtinct Anſwer to this Objection, it muſt be obſerv'd, that if the 


lieſt Writers affirm) 'it muſt have 'been for the Benefit of ſuch Perſons, as under- 
ſtood The Languages, and not the Greek : That thoſe Perſons were the Fews in 
Paleſtine, that the firſt Converts to Chriſtianity were made from theſe Jes; 


Goſpel of St. Matthew was writ by him in Hebrew or Syriack (which the ear- 


that ſuch were for ſome Time called Nazarenes ; that the Ebionites were Syrian 


Fews too, and only diſtinguiſhed from them by a different Name, on account of 


ſome Errors which they fell into; that the ancient Ecceſiaſtical Writers have 


believed the Goſpel uſed t by the Nazarens to be the true Goſpel of St. Matthew, 
and at the fame Time tell us ||, That the Ebionites made uſe of the ſame Goſpel 
with theſe Nazarenes ; that unleſs the Nazarenes and Ebionites did make uſe of 
this Goſpel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, we can ſcarce find any Chriſtians that did; 
but no one would believe that an Apoſtle ſhould write a Goſpel which no Body 
read; that unleſs the Go/pel uſed by theſe Perſons was St. Matthew's Goſpel, it 
muſt have been entirely loſt within a few Years after it was publiſhed. For 
neither St. Ferom nor Origen before him were able to find any other Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, than what was in Uſe amongſt theſe Perſons; and it can- 
not be ſaid that it was neglected, and ſo loſt becauſe no Body wanted it; for 
we are certain that the Syrian or Syro-Chaldaick Language which was called 
Hebrew , continued for ſome Ages after their Times, to be the Language beſt 
known in that Country: It being the Mother Language of that Country, till 


* Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. Lib. III. cap. 25. 


I Tanta eſt autem circa hæc Evangelia firmitas, ut & ipſi Heretici teſtimonium reddant eis, & ex ipſis egre- 
diens unuſquiſque eorum, conetur ſuam confirmare doctrinam. Ebionæi etenim eo Evangelio quod eſt ſecundum 


Matthæum ſolo utentes, ex illo ipſo convincuntur. Marcion autem id, quod eſt ſecundam Lucam, circumcidens, 
ex his quæ adhuc ſervantur penes eum, blaſphemus in Deum Oſtenditur. Qui autem Jeſum ſeparant a Chriſto, 


& impaſſibilem perſeveraſſe Chriſtum, paſſum vero Jeſum dicunt, id quod ſecundum Marcum eſt præferentes 

Evangelium: Hi autem qui a Valentino ſunt, eo quod eſt ſecundum Johannem pleniſſime utentes ad Oſtenſionem 

conjugationum ſuarum. Trenæus, p. 1999. 1 47508 

\ Epiphanius Hæreſ. 29. n. 9. Exe) To xare Mearlaie ku au τν ESIS. | 
| In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni & Ebionitæ, quod nuper in Græcum Sermonem tranſtulimus, quod 

vocatur a pleriſque Matthæi Authenticum. Hieron, Com. in Matt. xii. Idem in Catalogo Scriptor. Eccleſiait. 


+ Acts xxi. 40. 
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che Religion of Mahomet prevailed, which was long after St. Ferom lived. Be- Gurdon . 
ſides, it is confeſs'd by all, that there was a Gofpe/ in the Hebrew or Syriack in SE R N. 


Uſe among ſome Chriſtians in St. Ferom's Time, and therefore the Hebrew Go/- 


fel of St. Matthew would not have been, what this Objection ſuppoſes, uſeleſs. 


If it be aſked how tis poſſible the Geſpel uſed by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
ſhould be generally reckoned in Euſebiuss Time among Apocryphal Books, if 


it had been really writ by St. Matthew; the Anſwer is, that thoſe who make 


this Objection do not, as Father Simon obſerves, duly reflect upon the Original 
State of Chriſtians. The Primitive Chriſtians of Feru/alem and Paleſtine, who 
made uſe of this Hebrew Goſpel, having not long ſubſiſted in their firſt Eſtate, 
and the others on the contrary who ſpake Greek being diſpers'd through the 
whole Earth, it hath from thence happened that the Greek Goſpel only was ge- 
nerally known, and therefore generally allowed of; becauſe all the other Chri- 
ſtians had taken their Verſions from this Copy. Whereas the Chaldaick Tongue, 
in which the Goſpel of the Naxarenes was writ, was only underſtood by ſome 

ws. And beſides, the Nazarenes who had retained Fudai/m with Chriſtianity, 
became odious to the other Chriſtians who were converted from Gentiliſin, and 


there was an irreconcileable Hatred between them; and then no wonder if ſome 


Gentile Chriſtians were not for allowing ſuch hated Perſons the Honour of uſing 
St. Matthew's Goſpel. Fl | 15 


ALL then that can be urged with any ſhew of Reaſon, by ſuch as deny that 
the Nazarenes and Ebionizes made uſe of the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthers, 
would be this, That thoſe Writers who affirmed that St. Matthew writ this Gof- 
pel in Hebrew, were deceived. And yet we know that Papias in the Eaſt, 
who converſed with the Diſciples of the Apoſtles, and was very inquiſitive to 
know what. they ſaid or did, tells us . St. Matthew writ his G0, 
fel in Hebrew ; he ſpeaks of it as a Matter of Fact that was not at that Time 
doubred of, St. Ireneus in the Weſt ſays, St. Matthew, being among the He- 
brews, Writ his Goſpel in their Dialect ; and others ſays. St. Matthew writ it 


In that Language for the. Sake of ſuch War Jew: converted to Chriſtianity, 


as were ignorant of the Greek Tongue . But for all this Evidence, the many 
Additions and Differences from the Greek. of St. Matibeu, found in the 4 ey 
uſed by the Nagarenes and Ebionites, have made many believe, that they did 


not uſe St Matthew's Goſpel. Whereas they ought to conſider (eſpecially as the 


Evidence is ſo ſtrong againſt them) that thoſe Additions and Alterations might 
be owing to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, when. Chriſtians took a great deal of 
Pains to inform themſelves of what the Diſciples of che Apoſtles had learn'd 


from their Maſters, as appears by Papas ||; and to preferye them would pro- 
bably put them down between the Lines, and at the Margin of their Copy of 


the Goſpel, from whence ſuch Interlineations and Marginal Notes might by De- 
grees {lip into the Text, and ſo become Part of the Goſpel itſelf. Many Altera- 
tions too might have been introduced by the Ebionites into their Copies, with a 
Deſign to favour ſome of the peculiar Opinions of their Sect. I am perſuaded 
there is more Probability that thoſe Alterations which were found in ſome Copies 

of St. Matthew's Hebrew Goſpel, (as appears by ſome Paſſages St. Ferom has 
quoted from it,) might have been introduced in ſome ſuch Way, than that all 
the Ecclefiaſtical Writers who have ſpoken of this Matter, even the earlieſt of 


them, ſhould be deceived in theſe two Matters of Fact, viz. That St. Matthew 


writ his Goſpel in Hebrew, and that the Hebrew Goſpel which the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites made uſe of, Was St. Matthew's Goſpel. As to thoſe who deny the 


firſt of theſe, Grotius ſcruples not to ſay, Nullis juſtis de Gaufis maximam pie 


„ 


antiquitatis Conſenfionem repudiant .. 


Bu x it may be ſaid that if theſe Hereticks did quote the Goſpel of St. Mat- 


thew, as well as the other Hereticks did the other Goſpels, that this would only 
prove that ſuch Goſpels with ſuch Titles were in their Times: But that their 


* Euſebius, Lib. III. cap. 52 1 + Epiphat, Hereſ. 5 1. I Euſeb. H. E. Lib, III. cap. 8. 
Euſeb. Lib. V. cap. 39. J Com. in Math, cap. 1. 
Vo I. III. SHES © not 
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Gurdon, not receiving them, ſhould ſeem to prove that thoſe, which each rejected, were 
SERM. not thought by them to be writ or authoriz d by an Apoſtle; that they only 
XVI. made uſe of them to defend their own Opinions againſt the Orthodox, who al- 
lowed them to be writ by thoſe Perſons, whofe Names they bear. The Anſwer 
to this is, That we cannot find any of theſe Herericks ever denied theſe Goſpell 
being wrote by hoſe Perſons, even when they were hard preſs'd to reconcile 
their Opinions with theſe Goſpels. If there had been the leaſt Suſpicion whe. 
cher Matthew, Mark, Luke and Fohn had writ any Goſpels, there would have 
been an eaſy Anſwer to the Orthodox, in telling them that it was doubtful whe- 
ther the Goſpels, which oppoſed their Opinions, were writ by thofe Perſons. 
But when the Church preſs d them with Paſſages, drawn from theſe Goſpels, 
they anſwered them either by giving a different Senfe to the Words, if they 
would admit any; or by denying thoſe Words to belong to the Writer of the 
Goſpel; for ſome of them, as particularly the Marcionites, ſtruck out of their 
Copies of the Goſpel, whatever was offenſive to them, as we have already feen 
by Irenæus : Or elſe they defended themſelves by quoting ſome Apocryphal G 
el, which in an Age not over Critical, they found to be of great Service to 
them: for by prefixing the Name of an Apoftle to Goſpels of their own putting 
out in Favour of their particular Opinions, they ſet up the Authority of one 
Apoſtle againſt another. This ſhews that in the earlieſt Times of Chriſtianity, 
when their Spuriouſneſs might have been detected, there was no Poffibility of 
diſputing, whether Four Goſpels were writ by thoſe, whoſe Names they bore. 
2dly, I AM to ſhew now, That ſuch of the Goſpels as bear not the Name of 
an Apoſtle, viz. Mark and Luke, were always 7 81 to have been ſeen and 
allowed of by ſome Apoſtle. To begin with St, Mark. He is faid by Irenæus to 
have been a Follower of St. Peter, and an Interpreter of his Sermons : And 
one that was antienter, being a Contemporary with the immediate Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, * Papas, ſays, That Mark, who was Peter's Interpreter, had 
« written exactly all that he had retained in his Memory, without obſerving 
« the Order of the Words and Actions of Fesus CaRismT; for he had nor 
« himſelf heard Jes us CHRIST, not having followed Him; but he had fol- 
« lowed Peter, who, Preached to the People, according as their Neceffities re- 
ce quired,” Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, That St. Mark, who for a long Time 
followed Peter, put into Writing the Ge which St. Peter had Preached ar 4 
the Requeſt of the Faithful, and that this Goſpel was approved by St. Peter; 3 
for the Truth of which Euſebius brings not only Clemens, but Papias to be his 4 
Vouchers +. If in his | VIth Book he quotes the fame Clemens for ſaying, that 
Peter neither approved, nor difaltowed of St. Mark's Goſpel, Valtfius in his Notes 
upon the Place tells us, That this is eafily reconciled ; becauſe in the VIth Book 
he ſpeaks only of a publick Approbation of this Goſpel, and in the IId Book of 
what Encouragetnent St. Peter gave to it in private amongft his Friends. As 
for St. Luke, we find by Origen and Euſebius, that it was the general Opinion 
of Chriſtians, That St. Paul meant his. Goſpel, when he ſaid of him, Luke the 
ce beloved Phyſician, whoſe Praiſe is in the Goſpel.” If this were true, we have 
the Approbation of an Apoſtle given to his Goſpel, and an Anſwer to Amyntor, 
when he aſks us, © Why we do not receive the Epiſtles of Barnabas and Clemens 
« among the Canonical Books, as well as Mark and' Luke, fince the firſt were as 
% much Companions and Fellow-Labourers with the Apoſtles as the latter?“ 
And the Anſwer is this; That theſe Goſpels were not only compoſed by ſuch as 
had been Companions with an Apoſtle, bur were alſo believed to have received 
the Allowance of ſome Apoſtle. So Euſebius tells us, That twas commonly be- 
lieved {|, St. John look'd over the three Goppels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
and approved of them. But there is no Evidence pretended: for the Epiſtles of 
Barnabas and Clemens being approved by any Apoſtles. Some have even queſti- 
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oned, whether they were the real Authors of thoſe Epiſtles which now bear Gurdon. 
their Names, eſpecially of that which bears the Name of Barnabas. And there- Sr rm 
fore the Church might have good Reaſon for receiving Mark and Luke, and XVI. 

not Clemens and Barnabas, into the Canon of the Holy Scriptures; and the S WW 


Faith of a Chriſtian may be well grounded which receives theſe Goſpels for a 
Part of its Rule, without concerning itſelf about the Epiſtles of Clemens and 
Barnabas. 
zaly, Wx are now to ſee, whether the Goſpels which are come down to 
our Times, are really the Goſpels writ by them, or only Apocryphal Writings, 
with their Names ro them. And the Reaſon for ſuch a Suſpicion may be 
grounded upon this, That if the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew could be altered 
to ſuch a Degree, and fo ſoon after its Publiſhing, that in the Time of Eusebius 


it was become doubtful, whether it was his Goſpel or not; what Security can 
Wie have, who live at a much greater Diſtance from the Time when theſe 


Goſpels were firſt Publiſhed, that our Goſpels are not as much altered, as the 


Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew was in the Time of Euſebius: when the Alte- 


rations were ſo many, as to make it paſs with ſeveral for an Apocryphal Book, 
entitled, The Goſpel according to the Hebrews. Our Anfwer is, That Books 
in the Hands of the Gentile Chriſtians, could not be altered fo eaſily, as thoſe 
that were in the Hands of only one Nation, v!z, the converted Fews, and 
thoſe only the converted Syrian Fews; for only theſe made Ule of the Hebrew 
Goſpel of St. Matthew. Whereas thoſe who read the Goſpel in Greek, were 
diſperſed all over the World; conſequently, a Multitude of Copies in Places at 
the greateſt Diſtance from one another : And therefore if any conſiderable Al- 
terations had been made in one Place, they muſt have been taken Notice of 
by thoſe of another Place, who had none of them in their Copies of the Goſ- 
pel. Beſides the Number of Copies in Parts very diſtant from each other, 
which has always been the Cafe of our Greek Copies of the Goſpel; there 
have been from the Beginning a great Number of Tranſlations from the Greek, 
into the ſeveral Languages that were commonly ſpoken in the ſeveral Coun- 
tries which made Profeffion of the Chriſtian Religion. If there had been any 
conſiderable Alterations made in our Greek Copies of the Goſpels, they muſt 
have been diſcovered by ſome or other of the Old Verſions; as the Hebrew 
Copy of St. Matthew was found to be greatly altered, by comparing it with the 
Greek Verſion ; whereas the Greek Copies agree for the oft Part with all the 


_ Verſions that have been made from the Greet: And therefore we cannot doubt 


that the Goſpels which we receive as Canonical, were the Gofpels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. I fhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly as to 
the Faithfulneſs of our Copies of the Goſpels; in the mean Time, 

IPRO BED to the Second general Head which was, That there is no 
good Evidenee that any' of che Apocryphal Gofpels were writ by that Apoſtle, or 
thoſe Apoſtles, whoſe Name they bear; and therefore when they give any 
Accounts different from the Received Gofpels, that they are not to be regarded. 
That no good Evidenee can be produced in Behalf of the Apocryphal Goſpels, 
will appear, if I can prove, I/, That they were not taken Notice of 'till many 
Years after that Apoſtle's Time, whoſe Writing they pretend to be. Or, 

2dly, THAT if they were quoted early by ſome Writers, they were not 


quoted as the Writings of an Apoſtle. The Author of Nagarenus has expreſs' d 


a particular Fondneſs for the pretended Goſpel of Barnabas, and the Reaſon of 
his Fondneſs ſeems to be its contradicting the Account our Canonical Goſpels give 
of our Saviour's Death and Reſurrection. But tis certain, his. Goſpel eſcap- 
ed the Searches of Inquiſitive Men, ſuch as Euſebius and Ferom, who made it 
their Buſineſs to inform themſelves of every Thing relating to Eccleſiaſtical An- 
tiquity; and was not diſcovered till above Four Hundred Years after it muſt 
have been writ, ſuppoſing St Barnabas to have been the Author of it. For the 
firſt mention that Toland could find to be made of this Goſpel, was in the De- 
cree of Pope Gelaſius, in a Council held at Rome in the Year 493 * But I be- 


* Nazarenus. pag. 6, 7. 


2 lieve 


wo 
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Gurdon. lieve it will ſcarce be thought probable, that a Goſpel writ by fo celebrated a 
> ER M. Perſon as St. Barnabas, could have lain hid for ſo long a Time, eſpecially at a 


learn any Particulars relating to the Words and Actions of our Saviour. Twas 
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I. Time when we are told, that Chriſtians were very inquiſitive and deſirous to 


this ſtrong Deſire that encouraged Deceivers to put out fi:trous Accounts of 
our Saviour's Words and Actions under the Name of ſome Apoſtles; and 
the ſame Deſire would never have ſuffered a Goſpel, writ by a Companion 
and Fellow Labourer with the Apoſtle, to have lain in Obſcurity for fo long 
a Time *. The Author of Nazarenus does not offer to aſſign a Reaſon 
why this Goſpel was not taken Notice of before the Time of Gela/ius, or of 
Damaſus at the higheſt; bur contents himſelf with endeavouring to ſhew, 
that this Goſpel might be as old as the Times of the Apoſtles, altho' it does 
not agree with the Canonical Goſpels in this Particular concerning the Death 
and Reſurrection of our SAviouR. And the Reaſon given for this is, Be- 
cauſe this Goſpel is not the only od one, that tells us that CHRIST was 
not really put to Death, and therefore that he did not * riſe again; for that 
ce the Corinthians and Carpocratians did believe that it was not JESus, but 
e one of his Followers, very like him in Perſon, that was crucified in his 
« Stead; and yet Cerinthus was Contemporary with Peter, Paul, and John +. 
Thus far Nazarenus. But this Writer was much deceived in making Ce- 
renthus to deny the Death and Reſurrection of JESUS; for Irenæus, who 
lived near the Time of Cerintbus, was certainly a better Judge of his Opi- 
nions, than Epiphanius, from whom Toland had this Account of the Cerin- 
thians, as he lived at a much greater Diſtance from the Beginning of that Sec. 
But Ireneus tells us, Cerinthus's Belief was, that before the Death of JIxsus, 
CuR1sT left him, and flew back to Heaven, but that Jesvs ſuffered Death 
and role again. In fine autem revolaſſe Cbriſtum de Feſu, & Feſum paſſum eſſe 
& reſurrexiſſe t. We ſee then this Account to be very different from that of 
the Goſpel of St. Barnabas, but agreeing with our Goſpels in the Fact of the 
Death and Reſurrection; and that this particular Circumſtance of ſome other 
Body being crucified, and not our SAviouUR, was a Novel Invention, 
not heard of in the Times neareſt to our SAv1ouR, either by the Ortho- 
dox or Hereticks, and therefore a good Proof that this Goſpel was writ 
ſince the Time of Barnabas. But . 
2aly, As to thoſe Apocryphal Goſpels which were taken notice of, and 
cited by the Early Writers; there is no Evidence that they were writ by 
thoſe Apoſtles, whoſe Name they bear; becauſe when they quote any Paflage 
out of them, they either ſpeak of them as Goſpels forged by Hereticks ; or 
elſe as of Books whoſe real Authors were unknown, altho' the Title of an 
Apoſtle was prefixed to them. I do not deny that ſome Early Writers have 
quoted the Epiſtle of Barnabas, the Paſtor of Hermas, and ſome others, as the 
genuine Wricings of thoſe Authors; but as to any Goſpels, there were none but 
our Four Goſpels, which had an undoubted Authority; it not being queſtioned, 
whether theſe Goſpels were Writ by thoſe Perſons whoſe Names they bear, 
as we have already ſeen; whereas every one of the other Goſpels were rejected 
by ſome or other of the Heretichs, and all of them by the Catholicks, as Spu- 
rious Pieces. Thus Origen tells us in his Firſt Homily on St. Luke's Goſpel, 
That the Church has Four Goſpels, but Heretical Chriſtians many more; 
among which are reckon'd by him the Goſpel according to Thomas, the Goſ- 
pel by St Matthias: To thele ¶Euſebius adds chat of St. Peter and St. Andrew. 
The Goſpel intitled St, Peter's Goſpel is alſo mentioned by Origen, but rejected 
by him as the . Work of ſome other Author. If ſome weak Catholicks did 
for ſome Time take theſe for Goſpels written by Apoſtles,” this is no more than 
what commonly happens in all Forgeries, which will have a Currency, till 


_ * Nazarenus. pag. 17. | + Nazaren. p. 17. + Irenzus, . 105: 
| Eccleſ, Hiſt, lib, 3. cap. 25. + Tom, xi, Comment. in Matth. b | ; 
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they are carefully look'd into, eſpecially in ſuch Times as were thoſe of the Gurdor. 
Firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, when the Perſecutions Chriſtians met with from their S EN M. 
Enemies, did not give them Leiſure or Opportunity for enquiring what Evidence XVI. 

there was to ſupport them; and therefore the Reception given them by ſome VV 


. 


Chriſtians at firſt can be no Proof of their Authority, nor any Reaſon why they 
might not afterwards reject them. They might for ſome Time receive ſuch 
Goſpels, as the Writings of Apoſtles, and afterwards find themſelves miſtaken, 
without giving us any Reaſon for ſuſpecting the Authority of our Four Gol- 
pels ; becauſe Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were from the Beginning uni- 
verſally allowed to be the Authors of them. And thus I have ſhewn that the 
Canonical Goſpels received by us were the Goſpels of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, that both the Goſpels of Mark and Luke were generally thought to 
have received the Approbation of an Apoſtle, and therefore we may depend 
upon a true Account of the Chriſtian Religion in theſe Goſpels. That no 
other Goſpels are to be regarded, when they differ from theſe, whatever pom- 
pous Titles may be at the Head of them; becauſe no good Evidence, thar 
any of them were the Work of an Apoſtle. Therefore nothing more can be 
neceſſary for ſettling a Man's Faith in the Chriſtian Religion, but to ſhew that 
notwithſtanding the Originals of the Evangeliſts are loſt, (from which only 
we could hope for an exact Copy of theſe Goſpels) and the Copres that have 
been tranſcribed from them, do differ in many Particulars; yet the Variations 
either do not affect any Thing neceſſary to be believed or practiſed, or if they 
do, the true Reading is {till preſerved in ſome Copy or other. 

'T 1s evident to any one that has conſulted the Various Readings collected 
by Dr. Mills, that a great Part of them are mere Trifles, that do not affect the 
Senſe of the Writer of the Goſpels, which ſoever Reading we take, That ma- 
ny of thoſe, which are ſuppoſed to have been alter'd by Deſign, had only a 
Relation to Miſquotations of the Old Teftament, or to reconciling one Evan- 
geliſt with another, when they thought them to differ in ſome Circumſtance of 
a Fact; or to leaving out ſome Paſſages which they thought might be, or 
they found actually were, perverted and miſunderſtood : Or ſubſtituting others 
leſs liable to Exception in the Room of them: Or elſe the Alteration might 
affect ſome neceſſary Doctrine of a Chriſtian's Faith. To ſome one or other 
of theſe Heads may be reduced moſt of the Alterations, that are ſuppoſed to 
have been deſignedly made in our Goſpels. An Inſtance of the firſt Sort is — 
poſed to be found in Matth xiii. 35. That it might be fulfilled by the Prophet 
Iwill open my Mouth in Parables, &e. * Porphyry read it in the he 

uſed, the Prophet Jaiab, and made it an Objection againſt the Evangeliſt. And 
St. Ferom owns he found in ſome Copies the Prophet Iſaiab, but that Iſaiab 
was left out of the greateſt Part of the Copies in his Time, becauſe no ſuch 
Quotation was to be found in Iaiab; for which Reaſon he ſays, Arbitror poſtea 
ſublatum efſe a prudentibus viris . An Inſtance of altering to reconcile one 
Evangeliſt with another is given in the Time of our SA vIOUR's Crucifixion, 
which St. Mark ſays was the Third Hour, and St. John about the Sixth, and 
yet *tis obſerved, that ſome Copies of St. ohn had the Third Hour, as well as 
ſome Copies of St. Mark had the Sixth Hour, juſt as the Tranſcriber was inclined 
either to bring St. Jobn to St Mark, or St. Mark to St. Jobn. Of Omiſſions, and 
of ſubſtituting one Word for another, the Inſtances are, Luke xix. 41. and 
Jobn vii. 8. The firſt is CHRIST's Weeping over Jeruſalem; this was thought 
a Paſſion unbecoming our SAav10UR, and therefore, as Epiphanius tells us, 
was left out of thoſe Copies which were then thought moſt. correct 1. In 
the other Place of Jobn vii. 8. tis thought that one Word is ſubſtituted in 
the Place of another: Our SAviouR had told his Diſciples, that He would 
have them go to the Feaſt of the Paſſover, but as to Himſelf that He deſigned 


* Hieron. Comment. ſuper Matth. cap. x ii. | | x 
+ See the Author of the Commentary on the 7 th Palm. Breviarium Hieron. 8 
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 Gurdin, not to go thither; and yet it appears by the Sequel of the Hiſtory, that He 


Sz RM. actually did go. St. Jerom obſerves, that Porphyry had mark'd this Paſſage as 
XVI. an Argument of our Saviou's Inconſtancy, and therefore that the 2 wa: 
changed into 870 to avoid the Force of this Objection. 

OvuR Anſwer to all this is, That no Body ever denied there have been ſuch. 
weak Perſons among Chriſtians, as might alter their Copies of the Goſpels in 
ſuch Places, as they found themſelves unable to defend againſt the Objections 
the Heathens made to them. But then we ſay, that there is no Probability that 
ſuch Alterations ſhould ſo far obtain, as to throw out the true Reading in all 
the Copies of the World. That Copies of the Goſpels in the Original were dif. 
pers'd into ſo many Hands, beſides the many Yerfons of thoſe Goſpels, that 
neither weak Chriſtians, nor St. Ferom's prudent Men, would have it in their 
Power to carry their Alterations into all the Copies in all the different and di- 
ſtant Parts of the World. And we find it to be true in Fact, that in theſe 
Places, which are ſuppos'd to have been altered by Deſign, the genuine Reading 
is preſerved at this Day in ſome Copy or other. And tho St. Ferom ſays, in 
his Time 1/aiah was left out of moſt Copies in Matth. xiii. 35. yet Kufter in 
his Edition of Millss New Teflament tells us of one Copy in the French 
King's Library that has it at this Day, v!z. the 6th Pariſian; as to the o- 
ther Inſtances of deſigned Alterations, we find that which is /uppo/ed to be 
the true Reading, in more Copies than are thoſe that want it; but if it had 
been otherwiſe, as no Part of a Chriſtian's Faith or Practice would have 
been affected by not having the true Reading of the Evangeliſt in any of 
theſe Inſtances, Cd : 

I wiLL proceed to conſider the Inſtances of deſigned Alterations in a 
Point of Faith, as concerning the Divinity of the Son; *tis thought, that 
the Diſpute between the Orthodox and Arians was carried on with ſo much 
Warmth, that the Arians altered their Copies in ſuch Places where CHRIST 
was called Go p, or equalled to the FATHER, as 1 Tim. iii. 16. Gop mani- 
fefted in the Fleſh, this ſome ſay, was changed into, which was manifeſted in 
the Fleſh; to avoid the Force of the Word God. Tis certain both Readings 
were ſupported by a great Number of Copies; which ſhews the Induſtry of 
one of the Parties, to ſupport its Opinion. And the famous Text in 1 Foln 
v.7. of the Three that bear Witneſs in Heaven, is ſuppoſed to have been pur 
into this Epiſtle to ſerve Purpoſes. 2 3 

Tu o' theſe Inſtances are not in the Goſpels, but the Epiſtles, yet as the 
Gofpels might have been as eaſily altered as any of the Epiſtles at that Time, 
I think myſelf obliged to ſhew, that a Chriſtian has leſs Reaſon to fear find- 
ing the true Reading in Zheſe Inſtances of deſigned Alterations, than in the 
former Ones; becauſe the Alterations before mention'd were made ſome of 
them much earlier, when there were fewer Copies of the Goſpels, than there 
were of theſe Epiſtles in the Time of the Arian Controverſy. For when Arrius 
firſt ſer up his Doctrine, Chriſtianity was the Eſtabliſhed Religion, and diſ- 
perſed over all Parts of the Roman Empire, and conſequently Copies of the 
New Teflament very much multiplied; and it was the Intereſt of either Side 
to watch one another, that neither ſhould corrupt the Witneſſes, And there- 
fore whatever Inclination there might be in the Orthodox or Arian to alter 
the Scriptures, it would not be in their Power, at leaſt in all ſuch Places as 
related to this Controverſy. Conſequently every Chriſtian may have enough 
to build his Faith upon in the New Teftament, ſuch as tis brought down to 
our Times. If ſometimes there be a Difficulty of determining among many, 
which is the true Reading, and we know not whether ſome neceſſary Do- 
ctrine of the Religion be not treated of in the Place, we need not be ſollici- 


— 


there would be no removing any one of them out of every Place of en 
I New 
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main Part of them, any other than thoſe which were writ by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John; and the ſame Reaſon will hold asto theſe Epiſtles, which were 
more univerſally ſpread, more Copies and Tranſlations of them in the Time of 
Arius, than there were of the Goſpels, when ſome of the Alterations before 
mentioned were made. £4: 

THrvs I have ſhewn that there is no Ground for ſuſpecting, that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion was from the Beginning of it a cunningly deviſed Fable, becauſe 
thoſe who firſt Preached it, muſt have been ſincere Perſons, and alſo that it 


cannot have been ſo altered fince their Time, as to become one in ots; becauſe 


whatever Alterations may have been made in ſome Copies by Tranſcribers, the) 
could not affect our Chriſtian Faith, or hinder us from receiving che Goſpel, 
ſuch as it was Preached by the Apoſtles, in all material Points. And therefore 
whatever the Infidel may think of the Goſpel, I doubt not, it will appear to 
all zmpartial Enquirers to be no leſs than a Meſſage from Heaven made known 
to us, as St. Peter expreſſes it, in the Words of my Text, by the Power and 
Coming of our Lord JESUS CHRIST, as of a Perſon appointed by Gop to 
declare his Will to Mankind. 


AND now I hope to have fully ſhewn the dangerous State of Infidelity; or 


that all the Difficulties the Unbeliever pretends to raiſe againſt Religious Prin- 


ciples, cannot ſecure him againſt the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment in a future 


State; we have therefore nothing more to do, but to beg of Go p, That He 


would be ſo Good as to incline the Heart of the Unbeliever to believe in Him 
and his Son JEsUS CHRIST. 


“ O merciful Gop, who haſt made all Men, and hateſt Nothing that 

© Thou haſt made, nor wouldeſt the Death of a Sinner, but rather that 
ce he ſhould be converted and live, have Mercy upon all Fews, Turks, 
C Tnfidels and Hereticks; and take from them all Ignorance, Hardneſs 
e of Heart, and Contempt of Thy Word; and ſo fetch them Home, 
« bleſſed Lo RD, to Thy Flock, that they may be ſaved among the 

Remnant of the true 1/raelites, and be made one Fold under One 
Shepherd, JESUS CHRIS our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 


Thee, and the Holy SPIRIT, One Gop, World without End, 
« Amen. 


A 


cc 


THE 


New Teſtament, without ſubſtituting another Sett of Goſpels and Epiſtles in Curdon. 
the Room of the preſent ones, as will be evident to every one that makes the S ER M. 
Experiment on any one Article of that which is call'd, the Apoſtles Creed: But XVI. 

we have already ſhewn it to be impoſſible that our Goſpels ſhould be, as to the WY 
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"" MONSTR ATION 
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TRUE RELIGION 


In a Chain of Conſequences from certain and un- 
deniable Principles; 


WHEREIN 


The Neceſſity and Certainty of Natural and Reveal dRriicio Ny 
with the Nature and Reaſon of both, are prov'd and Explain d: 


And in particular, 


The Authority of the Chriſtian Revelation is eſtabliſh'd, not only from the 
Natures, and Reaſons of things, but alſo from the Relation i It bears to the 
| Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. 
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Are moſt humbly Ded 


T HE 


P R E F A (CE. 
S Religion is of the higbeſt Importance to Mankind, as being that, with- 
A out which we can have no true Comfort, even in this World, as well as no 
Aſſurance of a better; it cloſely concerns us all, as we naturally dejire 
Happineſs, not only ſer1ouſly to enquire into it, to ſee upon what foot it ſtands, but 
alſo to form ſuch a rational Notion of it, as may be a juſt Ground of Hope and 
Comfort, and ſuch as we may reſt upon with Confidence. e 

The many different, and inconfiſtent Schemes, that ſome Perſons have drawn of 
it, have given occaſion to weak and unthinking People to ſuſpect, that the whole 
is a meer human Invention, ſet up as an Engine, by cunning Men, to carry on 
their private Fnds. 5 

And indeed J am apt to think, that the greateſt Part of our Errors are ſo, 
eſpecrally thoſe, that are maintain d with the greateſt Heat. | 

Truth ordinarily hes plain enough to be ſeen by every ſincere Enquirer after it; 
and when we are drawn away from it, there is generally ſome private carnal End 
at the Bottom, that governs us, and gives our Minds a wrong Bias. e 

The only way to prevent or correct this, is, to form our Ideas from the Natures 

of things: This is 4 certain foundation to build upon: And if Religion ſhall ap- 
-:» #9 be founded in Nature, as this will be a Demonſtration of its Truth and 
; fo the Notions that are clearly deduced from hence, are ſuch as we may 

cid Upon. | | 

Chis the Method I have taken in the following Treatiſe, and I have done it 
:1112rtially. I had no Scheme that I deſir'd to eftabliſh, no Hypothefis to ſupport, 
bol began, and purſued my Meditations with a defire only of Truth. 

And as have all along followed Nature, fo the Conſequences I have arawn 
from it are purely Natural, ſuch as came of themſelves, and have propagated one 
another, without any foreſight or deſign of mine. 

J began my Inquiry at the Exiſtence of God, which may be demonſtrated ſeveral 
Ways: | | 

The uſual Method of Divines is, to reaſon from his Works to his Being, and 
from the viſible Characters of Goodneſs and Wiſdom in the World to infer a wiſe 
Author of it : And the Argument is good and ſtrong. CELL Y 

But I have choſen to proceed in the metaphyfical Way, which, the Notion of 
God conſider d as a ſelf-exiſtent Being, naturally led me into: And having prov'd 
the Neceſſity of ſuch a Being, and the Perfection that muſt neceſſarily be aſcrib'd 
to him, I thence form'd my Notion of his Works. 

The Exiſtence of God I have con ider d, as briefly as J could, not only, as it is 
a Subject abundantly confirm'd by others, from whoſe learned Labours every Diffi- 
culty will find a proper Reſolution, but alſo as it is what our modern Infidels pre- 
tend to agree with us in. But upon the Nature and Perfections of God I have 
been mary large and particular, as being that upon which my whole after Reaſon- 
ing is built, 3 | x 
have endeavour'd to eftabliſh a right Apprehenſion of every Attribute of the 
divine Nature, and from thence I have drawn a Scheme of the Creation and Go- 
vernment of the World : 
And as the Notions I have form'd of God, and his Operations are ſuch, as are 
founded in Nature, they may be call d The Creed of Nature. 
And as ] have from hence ſhewn, the practical Obligations that Mankind are 
mndiſpenſably engag'd in the Nature of things to live by, theſe I call The Laws 


of Nature. 
| 4 ; | _ Theſe 
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in à pure or corrupted State. 


; Theſe I have largely explain'd, and diftinguiſh'd, and ſhewn the different Na 
ture and Reaſon of them, according as Mankind are differently conſides d, either 


From theſe two different States, which have particularly confider'd, I hays 
likewiſe given the Reader a different View of the Government of the World, and 


ſhewn the Neceſſity of various Revelations in both, and what thoſe Revelations 


muſt be : And from hence, I hope, I have ſufficiently eftabliſh'd not only the Cer 
tainty of the Chriſtian Revelation, but alſo the general Nature of it. | 

As I was willing to bring my Argument as near to Demonſtration, as the Na— 
ture of the thing would bear, I have proceeded all along in a Chain of Conſe. 
quences from (1 think) certnin and undeniable Principles. | 

As the Chain is long, and the Uſe I make of the ſeveral Parts of it, ſometimes 
at a Diſtance, it frequently requires a long Stretch of Thought and Obſervatign © 
before the Reader will come in fight of it: And this I'm ſenſible will make it 


heavy and tedious to many. 
This is a way of Reaſoning, that is agreeable to few. Few are capable of carry. 


ing on a Thread thro a long Succeſſion of Conſequences, and eſpecially where they 


do not immediately ſee the Uſe of them. 1 
And few can reliſh an Argument that is metaphyſical, where nothing is to be 
look'd for but bare Truth: MD. 3 ah 
| This is what is ſeldom ſought after: Moſt People are fond of Words, and 
Phraſes, and read only for what they call Pretty things : But there 1s nothing 
of that hind to be expected here. Theſe Treatiſes are calculated for another 
Taſte : I aim at Truth only, and as I thought it improper to crowd up the Way 
to it by any needleſs Incumbrances, or impertinent Auocations; ſo I have pur- 


poſely avoided every thing but what is neceſſary to my Deſign ; and have not ſcrup- 


led very often, even to repeat what I had ſaid, where I thought it might be uſeful 


for the better Apprebenſion of my Meaning, or my Argument. 


| My Concern is only to be underſtood, and for that Purpoſe J affed] to be, as plain 
as poſſible, that I may convey thoſe Speculations in a proper Light to others, that 
have afforded great Satisfaction to myſelf. And this I defire only, as they appear 
to be Truths, and thoſe of the higheſt Importance. 


'Tis a ſufficient Evidence to me, that they are Truths, not only as they are 


(when conſidered ſeparately) the neceſſary Conſequences, (as 1 ſaid before) from 
certain and undeniable Principles; but alſo, as they do, (when conſider d together,) 


make a rational and conſiſtent Scheme, the Parts of which are naturally con- 
nected to, and mutually illuſtrate, and ſupport one another, 

And if they are Truths, they are ſuch as cannot but be of the higheſt Impor- 
tance, as being the Foundation of all true Religion, and the Rules by which we 
are to form our Notions of it, and judge of all Pretences to it. 

T have already met with one Objettion, which is hardly worth obſerving, viz. 
That many things here are new, whereas Truth muſt be old. 

But how novel ſoever any thing appears to us, the Truth of it is not to bejudg'd 
by that, but by the Nature of things: And if what I have ſaid be agreeable 10 
the Nature of things, it is a Truth, and was always ſo, how long ſoever it has 
lain hid from us, and it ought to be no Objection, that it was thought of no ſooner. 

But whatever the Reader ſhall find of that Nature here, T can aſſure him it 
was not ſought for, as ſuch, out of Affectation of Novelty, nor can it be a juſt 
Offence to any one, when he will find every thing here of what kind ſoever, mae 


ſubſervient to the Honour of God, and the Support, and Confirmation of True 


Religion. 2 | 2 

T ought to beg Pardon for taking Notice of ſuch poor low Stuff: But as the 
Objectian has been made, and probably will be made by many more of thoſe who 
dare not think but under Licence from Authority, I conceiv'd it proper to ſay 


eligion is in 


ſomething to it, being willing to remove every, even the ſmalleſ? Klein out 


of my Way, where ſo great a Concern as the Demonſtration of True 
View. SITE | the 
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a thing, as true Religion, and what that Religion is. 

IN order to this, it will be neceſſary to inquire, what Principles we 
have to build upon: For in all Diſputes there muſt be ſomething granted, be- 
fore any certainty can be attain'd by Argument. 2 

I x Now it has been taught by the celebrated Carteſius, as the firſt Princi- 
ple of true Philoſophy, and the only true method of Science, to doubt of every 
thing, and to take nothing for granted but what is provid; _ 

Bur this can be a Rule in ſuch things only, as are really capable of Doubt 


and Proof; whereas there are many Propoſitions ſo evident in themſelves, as 
to admit of neither. 


M. deſign in the following Sheets is to demonſtrate, that there is ſuch Burnett. 


UNS 


I conNCEIVE it impoſſible for any Man to doubt of his own Exiſtence, or 


if we could doubt of it, it would be impoſſible ever to reſolve that Doubt; 
unleſs we could be able to find out ſomething to prove it by, that we could be 
more certain of, than we are of our own Being. 


To prove that I am, becauſe I think, is to prove that I am, by ſuppoſing 


that I am, and taking it for granted, that I think, which according to this Rule 


I ought to doubt of. | 
AND certainly he, that can doubt of his own Being, has the very ſame rea- 


ſon to doubt of his Thinking, and *twill not be poſſible to prove, that he 
thinks, by any thing, that he will not have the ſame reaſon {till to doubt of. 
AND therefore, unleſs there be allow'd from ſelf-evident Propoſitions that 


cannot be doubted of, this method of philoſophizing will be ſo far from a juſt 


method of Science, that tis only a Foundation for everlaſting Scepticiſm, with- 
out any poſſibility of knowing any thing. - 1 ; 

SOMETHING therefore muſt be granted in all Diſputes; anC* all that I 
ſhall defire to be granted in this, is, only ſuch things, as are, either ſelf. evi- 
dent, and ſo plain, that they cannot be doubted or prov'd ; or elſe ſuch, as tho 
they may in their own nature be doubted, are yet ſo univerſally known and al- 
low'd, that they need not be prov'd. 

As Firſt, I ſhall take for granted all the explications of the Terms and De- 
finitions here made uſe of, as being ſuch as are univerſally agreed on; as like- 
wiſe all thoſe things, that are neceſſarily and obviouſly implied in the very no- 
tion of thoſe Terms and Definitions. 

Secondly, I SHALL take for granted all thoſe Propoſitions, the truth ot 
which depends upon the evidence of Senſe, or univerſal Experience ; or elſe are 
plain to every underſtanding, that apprehends the terms of the Propoſitions ; 
and theſe things being allow'd, I ſhall upon this Baſis endeavour to build the 
whole Fabrick of true Religion. 

AND this I will do in the plaineſt, and moſt ſimple manner poſſible, pur- 
poſely avoiding all drefs and ornament ; which, tho' they may pleaſe, and en- 


tertain the Reader, they ſeldom fail to darken the reaſoning, and draw off his 
attention from the force of the Argument. 
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AND as I purpoſe to proceed in the way of Demonſtration, I ſhall make ug. 
of no arguments in the courſe of my reaſoning, but ſuch as are naturally con- 
nected with, and mutually dependent upon one another, carried on in a regular 
chain of Conſequences from certain, and undeniable Principles, till I come to 
the point I aim at. 

IN order to this end, it will be neceſſary in the firſt place to explain, what 
is to be meant by Religion. 

In the explication of this, we mult obſerve, that if it be conſider'd in gene- 
ral, it is not a ſimple thing, and therefore cannot be repreſented under a fimple 
notion. 

Bu r it is a Syſtem, or chain of Principles, which being receiv'd, as true, 
are the reaſons, or motives obliging us to the performance, or non-performance 
of ſuch and ſuch Actions. 4 

AND therefore in treating upon true Religion, the proper method would be 
to demonſtrate the truth of thoſe ſeveral Principles, with the obligations that 
reſult from them. 

Bo x for as much as they all depend upon one great and fundamental Arti- 
cle, which is, 8 ; 2 

THrarT there is a (elf-exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Being, on whom all Crea- 
tures have an entire dependence, as he 1s the Creator, and Governour of the 
World, which Being we call God; | 

HERE it will be neceflary to begin our work, by endeavouring to evince 
the truth of this Article, by proving the exiſtence of ſuch a Being; and then to 
ſhew you what religious obligations will naturally ariſe from it. 

As for the exiſtence of a ſelf-exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Being, who made 
and governs the World, conſidering this is a point that has been ſo often, and 


ſo abundantly demonſtrated by ſeveral learned Perſons, it may ſeem impertinent 


to ſay any thing on a ſubje& ſo beaten, and exhauſted : But my deſign, and 
method require me to conſider it, that my thread may be regular, and entire : 
However I ſhall be as ſhort upon it, as I can, and ſhall only draw out ſuch a 
chain of reaſonings, as are ſufficient for a general notion of it, and for a foun- 
dation to build my after deſign upon. 

AN p that I may do this with the greater perſpicuity and exactneſs, I will 
proceed in the following method. | 


Firſt, I WILL demonſtrate, that there cannot but be ſome ſelf-exiſtent 
Being. 

Secondly, THAT this ſelf-exiſtent Being cannot but be abſolutely perfect. 

Thirdly, TH Ar this abſolutely perfect Being was the Creator of the 
World. STR 

Fourthly, Tm AT this abſolutely perfect Creator muſt be the Governor 
of the World. | 


„„ 5 


As to the firſt of theſe, that there cannot but be ſome ſelf-exiſtent Being; 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that by a ſelf-exiſtent Being, I do not mean a Being 
that exiſts of it ſelf, as the cauſe and maker of it ſelf. For this is a manifeſt 
impoſſibility, as ſuppoſing his being, and not being, at the ſame time: He 
muſt be, as the cauſe producing; and not be, as the effect to be produced; and 
ſo muſt neceſſarily be, before he was, which is an evident, and undeniable con- 
tradiction. AGES. 

Bur by a ſelf-exiſtent Being, IJ mean, a Being without a cauſe, or begin- 
ning; or a Being, who has not his exiſtence from another, but from himſelf, 
or his own Nature; or a Being, that exiſts, becauſe it is his nature to exiſt. 
Tus are all but different expreſſions for the ſame thing; and as they do 
imply each other, ſo they may be indifferently us'd one for the other. 

Fox to exiſt without a cauſe, is to exiſt without beginning, and to exiſt 
without cauſe, or beginning, is to exiſt of his own nature, or becauſe it is his 


nature to exiſt. Now, 
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does exiſt: 
BECAUSE Without ſuch a Being, it would have been impoſſible for any thing 
to be. 
Fo if there was not ſome Being without beginning, there was a time, 
when there was no Being; and if fo, it muſt have been impoffible for any thing 
ever to have come into being, unleſs ſomething be ſuppos'd to make itſelf, 
which is already ſhewn to be impoſſible. 
AND therefore the Atheiſt's own argument is in this Senſe moſt undoubted- 
ly true, that out of nothing, nothing can proceed; that is, where there is neither 
Patient to be acted on, nor Agent to act, there muſt be an everlaſting no- 
thing. = 
3 that, let the Atheiſt take what Hypotheſis he pleaſes, he muſt neceſſarily 
allow the truth of this propoſition, that there cannot but be ſome ſelf-exiſtent 
Being. And if fo, from hence it will follow, that there cannot but be ſome in- 
dependent, eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, immutable, omnipreſent Being. 
Fo to exiſt without a cauſe, ſuppoſes in the very notion of it independency, 
and to exiſt without beginning, is to exiſt from all Eternity, and to exiſt natural- 
ly and independently, is to exiſt neceſſarily, or to exiſt, becauſe 'tis impoſſible 


ble, ver we are as Certain it cannot but be ſo, as we are ſure that any thing 


Power, and therefore if we can conceive it poſſible for a Being, that exiſts of 
his own nature independently, not to exiſt; we mult at the ſame time conceive 
ſome power that can make it not exiſt: And if there be any ſuch Power con- 
ceivable, it muſt be either ſomething in its own nature, or ſomething without : 
But as it is a contradiction in terms, that a Being, whoſe very nature it is to be, 


diction to ſuppoſe a Being that exiſts independently, ſubject to any other Power, 
or Being, whether it ſhall exiſt, or nor. | 

A ſelf-exiſtent therefore is a neceſſary Being, and whatever exiſts neceſſarily, 
muſt exiſt everlaſtingly, and immutably. 


exiſtence is impoſſible, cannot have an end; fo 'tis as evident, that whatever a 
neceſſary Being is, he is neceſſarily, and therefore cannot be otherwiſe, than he 
is, in any reſpect whatſoever; and by conſequence as he always actually was, 
whatever he is, or can be from all Eternity paſt; ſo he will continue to all 
Eternity to come, without any poſſibility of being more or leſs, better or worſe, 
improvement, interruption or decay. 
AND whatſoever is all this, muſt be omnipreſent. For whatſoever is felt- 
exiſtent, as it is its nature to be, without reſpect to place; ſo it will follow, 
that it is equally its nature to be in one place, as well as another; and as its na- 
ture is the ground, and reaſon of its Being, there is by conſequence the ſame 
reaſon for its being every where, as any where: And as a ſelt-exiſtent neceſſary 
Being cannot but be, ſo it cannot but be, whatever it is its nature to be, and 
therefore it cannot but be in one place, as well as another; and if it might be 
abſent from one place, it might by the ſame reaſon, be abſent from another; and 
by conſequence would not be neceſſarily in any place; 
A ſelf- exiſtent Being therefore, muſt be omnipreſent. 


Now that this ſelf-exiſtent, independent, eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, 


Immutable, omnipreſent Being is abſolutely perfect, is our next buſineſs to 
Prove, | 


Tu E word Perfection, in the metaphyſical ſenſe of ir, ſignifies no more, 


C 
| 7 
4 1 8 4 


for it not to exiſt: For that a thing be poſſible, ir muſt be the object of ſome 


ſhould have a nature not to be; ſo, it is on the other hand, no leſs a contra- 


FoR as it is ſelf. evident, that that, which cannot but be, and whoſe non- 


or in any reſpec otherwiſe than he is, and by conſequence without ſucceſſion or 


than Being but in the common uſe of it, it denotes ſome determinate degree 


Now, that there is ſuch as a Being, is our next buſineſs to prove, which Burnelt. 
how much ſoever it may poſe our underſtandings to conceive, how ' tis poſſi- LV 
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Burnet,. of Being, according to the different natures of things, conſider'd ſimp] 
V themſelves, or in the relation they bear to one another. For the ſame thing 
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ſelf-exiſtent, or had its Being originally from ſomething ſelf- exiſtent, and by 


degrees of Being, which is what we mean, when we ſay he is abſolutely 


1. 


V in 


may be ſaid to be perfect in one reſpect, and imperfect in another ar the ſame 
time. | 

A THING may be ſaid to be perfect in its kind, which wants nothing to 
make it intire, and compleat, according to its nature; and yet it may be ſaid to 
be imperfe& in compariſon of ſomething elſe, as wanting ſome degree of Being 
which that other has. Thus for inftance : - : 

A PLANT is faid to be more perfect than a mere ſubſtance, ſuch as earth, or 
ſand, becauſe 'tis a ſubſtance indued with a vegetative life, or a power of 
growth; and yet it is imperfect, in compariſon of a Beaſt, which is a ſubſtance 
indued with an animal Life and Senſe: And tho' a Beaſt is in this reſpect more 
perfect, than a Plant, yet it is ſtill imperfe&t in compariſon of a Man, who is 
indued with Life, Senſe, and Reaſon : | 

So that things are ſaid to be more or leſs perfect, according as they have a 
more or leſs excellent degree of Being : 555 

AND therefore when we ſay that a Being is abſolutely perfect, we muſt mean, 
that he has all poſſible degrees of Being, ſo as not to be capable of any addition, 
whereby he may become more excellent than he is. 

Now that whatſoever is ſelf-exiſtent is thus perfect, is abundantly evident 
from various conſiderations, bur I ſhall chuſe to deduce it only from what I have 
already prov'd. To : 

AND therefore firſt, as I have ſhewn (p. 406, 407.) that a ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing exiſts by his nature, neceſſarily, and independently, and immutably, and 
therefore is all, that his nature is capable of being, without any poſſibility of 
limitation or addition, of being more or leſs, better or worſe than he is, and 
therefore mult be all that it is poſſible for it to be. 

80 we have likewiſe ſhewn (5p. 406.) that nothing could have come into Be- 
ing, without allowing ſomething ſelf-exiſtent ; and if this be true, 
As it will hence follow on the one hand, that nothing does exiſt but what is 


conſequence whatever perfection any Being has, a ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt have, 
becauſe their whole Being is deriv'd from him: 
So it will likewiſe follow on the other hand, that whar a ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing has not, cannot come into Being, and therefore is impoſlible to be. 
Anp from hence it appears that a ſelf-exiſtent Being, muſt have all poſſible 


rfect : | 
"AD a Being thus perfect, eternal, neceſſary, immutable, omniprefent with- 
out beginning or ending, without ſucceſſion or improvement, interruption or de- 
cay, I call an infinite Being. - 

Tr vs have I demonſtrated the abſolute Perfection of God in general: But 
becauſe we cannot, by reaſon of the weakneſs of our finite capacities, conceive 
this Perfection, but under diſtin, and inadequate Ideas, which we call parti- 
cular Attributes, and Perfections; here it would be proper to inquire particu- 
larly, what thoſe Attributes, and Perfections are, under which the divine Na- 
ture is conceived, and how far they ought to be aſcribed to him: 3 

Bur, as this would give too great an interruption to the thread of my rea- 3 
ſoning, and render it more dark and intricate, I ſhall beg leave to poſt-pone it ; 
a while, till I have diſpatched the two remaining Propoſitions concerning the 
Creation, and Government of the World ; it being at preſent ſufficient for my 
purpoſe, that I have demonſtrated that abſolute Perfection in general, in which 
all particulars are comprehended. 
Bor before I proceed, it will be proper to draw ſome few inferences from 
what I have ſaid. 


7 


INFERENCE 


. 
I 


fections belonging to his Nature, we muſt not be ſuppoſed to mean, 
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INFERENCE I. 


Firſt then, Sĩixcꝝ there is, as has been proved, a ſelf-exiſtent Being, or a 
Being, whoſe Nature it is to exiſt; (p. 406.) as it will hence follow on the one 
hand, that whatever he is, he is by his Nature, and it is his very Eſſence ſo to be; 
and by conſequence, whatever we conceive to be in God, is his very Eſſence, 
really, and truly God: 

So on the other hand, ſince we have ſhewn his Nature to be independent, 
eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, immutable and omnipreſent, (5. 407.) it will like- 


Burnett. 


wiſe follow, that whatever he is, he is every where, independently, eternally, 


neceſſarily, everlaſtingly, and immutably. 
INFERENCE: Il. 


Secondly, SN E whatſoever is ſelf- exiſtent is abſolutely perfect ; (þ. 408. 
then, ſince every thing we conceive to be in God, is his very Eſſence, and 
therefore ſelf-exiſtent, it will follow, that every Perfection, we conceive to be in 
God, muſt be abſolutely perfect, becauſe ſelf- exiſtent: 

AN PD by conſequence, when we ſpeak of God, as having many different Per- 


* 


EI THE R that theſe Perfections are common accidents, really diſtinct from 
the Divine Eſſence; becauſe there is nothing in God, but what is his Eſſence, real- 


ly and truly God: _ 


OR that they are really diſtin& from each other. For then there muſt be as 
many Gods, as there are different Perfections, every Perfection having the 
Eſſence of God, and by conſequence muſt be ſelf- exiſtent, and abſolutely per- 


fect. | | 
AND if theſe Perfections be neither diſtin from the Divine Nature, nor one 


another, it will follow, 
INFERENCE III. 


Thirdly, THAT the Nature of God is ſimple, and indiviſible: So that tho 
the Divine Nature be conceiv'd ſometimes under one notion, ſometimes under 
another; yet it is but one entire Perfection, one {imple and indiviſible principle 
of Action, conſider'd under different operations, and exercis'd upon different 
objects, ſo as to form in us thoſe different notions of him; whilſt there is no real 
difference, or diſtinction in him, but in our apprehenſions only. 


INFERENCE Iv. 


Fourthly, Six ck whatſoever is ſelf- exiſtent 1s abſolutely perfect, and what- 
ſoever is in God, is God; from hence it will follow, that there can be but one 
God. 2 

FoR if there were more than one, they muſt be different, the one from the 
other, and that accidentally, or eſſentially: But they cannot differ acciden- 
tally, becauſe a ſelf-exiſtent Being can have no accidents; and if they differ 
eſſentially, one muſt have ſome degree of Being, which the other has not; 


* 


whereas they are both ſuppos'd to have all degrees of Being, as they are ſup- 
pos'd to be abſolutely perfect: And by conſequence there can be no more ſelf- ex- 


iſtent, abſolutely perfect Beings than one. 


1 


No w that this one ſelf. exiſſent, abſolutely perfect Being was the Creator of 
the World, is the next Propoſition to be prov' d. 


Vo I. III. 5 M TUIS 
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Buractt, THIS, I think, will not need any great matter of argument, if what 1 
A have ſaid be true. | 5 

I favs already prov'd, that nothing could have come into Being without 
ſomething ſelf-exiſtent ; and therefore either the World was ſelf- exiſtent, or it 
had its Being from ſome other, that is ſelf-exiſtent. 

ALL therefore that we have to inquire after is, whether the World be ſelf. 
exiſtent, or not. 

Ax b for the reſolution of this queſtion, I will take it for granted, that all 
that is in the World is, either Matter or not Matter: What is not Matter, we 
call Spirit. : . 

Ir then it can be prov'd, that there is nothing, either material, or ſpiritual 

/ in that Syſtem of Beings, which we call the World, that is ſelf-exiſtent; it will 
compleatly prove the queſtion in diſpute, namely, that the World cannot be 
ſelf-exiſtent, and by conſequence was made. . 

N ow this I will demonſtrate by ſuch arguments only, as are already prov'd. 

Firſt, 1 wilL begin with the material part of the World, and it will not be 
difficult to prove, that this cannot be ſelf-exiſtent. | | 

Fo ſince we have already ſhewn, (p. 407.) that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent 
is neceſſary, and immutable, and cannot be in any reſpect otherwiſe than it is: 

SINCE we have likewiſe ſhewn, (p. 409.) that whatever is ſel f- exiſtent is ſim- 
ple, and indiviſible without any poſſible parts, or properties really diſtinct from 
its Eſſence, or from each other: 

AND ſince we have further ſhewn, (p. 407.) that whatever is ſelf- exiſtent, is 
omnipreſent, and therefore incapable of limitation, or circumſcription ; theſe 
are arguments abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate, that Matter cannot be ſelf. 
exiſtent, becauſe theſe are all Perfections incompatible to Matter. 

Fox tis Evident to Senſe, that there is nothing material, but what is in its 
own nature mutable, and capable of being otherwiſe, than it is in many reſ- 

ects : = | 

b IT is evident to Senſe, that there is nothing material, that can be conceiv'd 
without parts, and properties in their own nature diviſible and diſtinct: 

Ap tis equally evident, that if all Matter be compos'd of diſtin& and di- 
viſible parts, all Matter muſt be limited, and circumſcrib'd ; the ſeveral parts 
are mutual bounds and limitations to each other; and as one part cannot be 
where another is, all Matter cannot be omnipreſent, which it muſt neceſſarily be, 
if ſelf-exiſtent *. | * 

Axp if all this be not ſufficient, ſince we have further ſhewn, (b. 408.) that 
whatever is ſelf-exiſtent is abſolutely perfect; as no one can pretend to know 
any Matter that is, and tis ſelf-evident, that all Matter is not abſolutely perfect; 
it is equally evident, that Matter cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, and therefore was 
made by ſome other Being, that is ſelf-exiſtent. 5 


INFERENCE V. 


Axp if ſo, from hence we muſt infer, that whatſoever is ſelf. exiſtent is 
immaterial, 2 

AND this brings me to inquire in the next place, 8 

Secondly, WHETHER there be any thing immaterial in that Syſtem of Beings, 
which we call the World, (without ſuppoſing a God) that can be ſelf- 
exiſtent. | 

In anſwer to which we muſt inquire, what immaterial Beings are con- 
ceiv'd to be in the World, and whether ſelf-exiſtence can belong to all or 
any of them. 
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Now of this ſort of Beings Mankind ha 
Souls of Men to be: Whether they be ſo, or not, does not belon 
argument, and whether there be any other, we do not know by bare Rea- 
{on. | 

Tun Scriptures indeed give us an account of a higher order of ſpiritual Be- 
ings 3 but the Scriptures muſt not be of any authority in this place, where we 
are diſputing that, upon which their authority depends, 
| Brxs1DEs we need not concern ourſelves about thoſe immaterial Beings, 
we are there inform'd of; becauſe at the ſame time, that we are there told 
of their Being, they are manifeſtly repreſented, as dependent Creatures. 

AnD by conſequence, we cannot doubt, whether thoſe ſpiritual Beings, the 


| Scripture ſpeaks of, be ſelf-exiſtent, for whoſe Creation we have the ſame au- 
thoriry, as we have for their Exiſtence. 


ALL the ſpiritual Beings therefore that we know, whoſe Self. exiſtence can 
poſſibly be pretended, are the human Souls: 
WHETHER they be ſelf-exiſtent, or not, I believe never was, and probab! 


; y 
never will be a diſpute: But as I ought to mention it for method fake, fo 


'tis clear to demonſtration that they are not ſo, from what we have already 
ſaid. 


FoR if every one has, as is univerſally ſuppos'd, and in the very queſtion 
is implied, a diſtinct Soul; and if every one's Soul be ſelf-exiſtent; then ſince 
it does already appear, that whatſoever is ſelf-exiſtent is abſolutely perfect, it 
will follow, . . 15 0 

Firſt, Tur there are many ſelf-exiſtent Beings, as there are human Souls; 
whereas we have already ſhewn, (Pb. 409.) there can be but one. 

Secondly, THAT every one's Soul is abſolutely perfect, which is contra- 
ry to every one's experience, and therefore there can be no pretence of ſelf- 
_ exiſtence here. OW. 

AnD if ſo, then ſince neither the material, nor the immaterial part of what 
we call the World, and which is all that can be meant by it, is ſelf-exiſtent; 


it will follow, that the World was made by ſome other cauſe, which is ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, which was to be demonſtrated. 


F r i. 


We come now to the laſt Propoſition, namely, 


Fourthly, TuaT this ſelf-exiſtent abſolutely perfect Creator is the Go- 
vernor of the World, | | 8 

Anp for the clear proof of this we may obſerve, that we have already 
ſhewn, (bp. 407.) that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent is omnipreſent, and we ſhall 
hereafter ſhew, that whatever is abſolutely perfect, muſt be abſolutely power- 
ful, wiſe, and good; and if ſo, 


Trex fince it does already appear, (%. 409.) that whatever is in God, is 


God, and by conſequence, whatever he 1s, he is every where; it will from 


hence follow, 


THaT, as God is preſent with all things, fo he muſt be preſent in the 
Perfection of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and by conſequence muſt go- 
vern all things: | 

Fox by Power I mean an ability to act; and by Goodneſs, an inclination, 
or diſpoſition to do good; and by Wiſdom, a faculty of underſtanding, that 
has relation tro means, and ends. 

And as it is evidently the Perfection of every faculty to be exercis'd upon 
its proper objects; and by conſequence the Perfection of every powerful, wiſe 
e Being to be exercis d in doing all that good, that Wiſdom directs to 
e done: 
Ap as it is likewiſe ſelf-evident, that that is the moſt perfect Wiſdom, 
that propoſes the beſt ends, and proſecutes thoſe ends by the beſt means, and 
in the beſt manner; | 


ofa 


ve generally conceiv'd the rational Byrett. 
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Burnett, 80 ſince God is neceſſarily in every place in the perfection of Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, he muſt neceſſarily be every where doing ſuch acts of 


Goodneſs for ſuch ends, and by ſuch means, and in ſuch manner, as his ab- 
ſolute Wiſdom judges beſt. ; | 

AND in this the whole notion of government is abſolv'd, in whatſoever 
ſenſe we underſtand it, in reſpect as well of the conſervation, as the ordering 
and diſpoſal of all things. 1 

Anp if ſo, from all theſe premiſes put together, it does abundantly appear, 

THAT there is a ſelf-exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Being, that made and go- 
verns the World, which was the thing to be demonſtrated. 

Tuus have I laid the firſt great principle, upon which the whole ſtructure 
of Religion ſtands, 

Bur, tho' we are ſure of our point thus far, that there is a ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing, abſolutely perfect, the Maker and Governor of the World; yet ſince we 
have no notion of the perfection of this Being, but under particular and di- 

ſtin& ideas, this will not be a ſufficient foundation for true Religion, unleſs we 
can be aſſur'd thoſe ideas are right and true. 

I wiLL therefore proceed in the next place to inquire, 3 

Firſt, WaarT thoſe particular ideas are, under which the Divine Nature is 
to be conceiv'd, as he is an abſolutely perfect Being. And | 

Secondly, Wu EREAS I have ſhewn, that the World was made, and muſt be 
govern'd by this abſolutely perfect Being; I will in the next place inquire what 
notions we are to form of the Creation, and Government of the World, con- 
ſidering it, as made, and govern'd by a Being, to whom theſe ideas belong. 


Of the Perfections or Attributes of God. 


As to the ideas, under which the Divine Nature is to be conceived as God 
is an abſolutely perfect Being, we are to recollect, that by abſolute Perfection, 
I have already ſhewn, is to be meant all degrees of Being. 

Anp therefore the moſt natural way to diſcover and explain the particular 
ideas of the Divine Nature is, to enquire what degrees of Being we can conceive 
poſſible, and to attribute them to God in the higheſt degree, ſeparating all de- 
tet, and imperfection from them: 5 

Ap ſince we have already obſerv'd, that there are four ſeveral degrees of 
Being, that we know; as ſome Beings are mere ſubſtance; ſome ſubſtances 
with life, ſome with life and ſenſe, ſome with life, ſenſe and reaſon; if God has 
all poſſible degrees of Being, we muſt not only conceive him under the notion 
of a ſubſtance indued with life, ſenſe, and reaſon, bur alſo with the higheſt de- 
grees of theſe poſſible, without any defect, or imperfection. l 

Ir then we inquire what degrees of Perfection we can conceive poſſible of 
ſubſtance, life, ſenſe, and reaſon, and aſcribe them to God in the higheſt de- 
gree, that we can conceive it any Perfection or Excellency to have them; we 
have then the higheſt notion of God, that we are capable of attaining to. 

Or, Secondly, SINCE we have already prov'd, that whatever God is, he is 
eſſentially, and is every where, ſpiritually, independently, neceſſarily, eternally, 
immutably, and infinitely, (p. 409.) If God be a ſubſtance indued with life, 
ſenſe, and reaſon, it muſt be ſuch a life, ſenſe, and reaſon, as is omnipreſent, 
ſoiritual, independent, neceſſary, eternal, immurable, and infinite: 

Ap therefore, if we rightly apprehend the ſeveral terms of ſubſtance, 
life, ſenſe, and reaſon, and annex thoſe ideas of Omnipreſence, Spirituality, 
Independency, Neceſſity, Eternity, Immutability, and infinity to them, we 
have then not only another way of finding out the Perfections of God, but we 
ha ve likewiſe the higheſt proof, and aſſurance of the truth of thoſe perfections, 
that we are capable of attaining to. | 

So that either of theſe ways will bring us to the ſame end, viz. the know- 
ledge of the nature of God: Burt becauſe the former is the leſs metaphyſical, 


ar d to meaner underſtandings the more intelligible, I chooſe to proceed in 
3 that 


notions of the Divine Nature. 


— 
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that Method, VS, by inquiring, what are the higheſt perfections that we can Bur 
conceive poſſible of ſubſtance, life, ſenſe 


The Perfe&ions of God conſidered as a Subſtance. 


We will begin with the perfections of ſubſtance ſimply, without regard to 
life, ſenſe, or reaſon. | 


By a ſubſtance I mean a Being, 
being. | Ty | 

THAT which expreſſes the manner how any thing is, as black, white, long, 
ſhort, good, bad, and the like, we call a mode, or accident. | 

AND fince every thing is either a being, or a mode of being, what is not 
a mode of being, we call a ſubſtance. | 261 | 

Now as to the perfections of ſubſtance, or being ſimply, all Mankind con- 
ceive it a higher and more excellent degree of being, to be without begin- 
ning, than to be made: To be independent, than dependent: To be ſtable and 
fixt, certain and neceſſary, than evanid and tranſitory, precarious and contin- 
gent: To be unchangeable, than changeable: To be infinite, than finite: 
To be immaterial, than corporeal: To be in all places, rather than confin'd 
to one, or few: To laſt for ever, than for a time. | 
Tauxsx are all evident, and allow'd perfections of ſubſtance, ſimply conſider'd 
ſuch as are as obvious to every underſtanding, as that being is better, than not 
being, or ſomething is better, than nothing; EA ”— 
Ao therefore, when we conceive God to be an abſolutely perfect ſub- 
ſtance, we muſt in this way of reaſoning conceive him to be an eternal, inde- 
pendent, neceſfary, immutable, ſpiritual, omnipreſent, everlaſting Being, as we 


in oppoſition to a mode or manner of 


and reaſon, and thence to form our A 


have before proved in another manner, (p. 407.) 


We come now in the next place to conſider the perfections of a ſubſtance 
indu'd with Life. 


The Perfe&tions of God confider d as a living Subſtance. 


Bu life is meant a principle of activity, or ſelf- motion, or an ability to 
act; and therefore according to the degree of this activity, ſuch is the per- 
fect ion of life. 2 

Now all Mankind conceive, that it is a higher and more excellent degree 
of activity, to be able to do all things, that are poſſible to be done, than onl 
to do ſome things: To do what we are able to do in an inſtant, than by de- 
grees; by bare thought, or will, than by dependence upon means: To do it 
without labour and difficulty, without oppoſition and reſiſtance, than other- 


wiſe: To have this active capacity all at once, than by a ſucceſſive and gra- 


dual improvement: To have it laſt for ever, than for a time: 

Trxse are all evident and allow'd perfections of activity, or life, which 
we commonly call power: | 
AND therefore whilſt we conceive God, as abſolutely perfect in life, we 
neceſſarily aſcribe to him the utmoſt degrees. poſſible of power, and muſt 
by conſequence conceive, 88 i . "IO 
Tuar he is able to do all things, and that in an inſtant, by his bare Will, 
without labour or difficulty, without oppoſition and reſiſtance, without im- 


provement, or decay of his Power, and that he never was, nor ever can be 
more or leſs powerful than he is. 


Bor yet it is here to be obſerv'd, that ſince whatever God does, he does 
by his Will, when we ſay, that he can do all things, it muſt be underſtood, 
that he can do all things, that he can will to be done: And therefore the true 
extent and notion of his Power will be beſt conceiv'd, when we have explain'd 
1 Perfections of the Divine Will, which ſhall be done hereafter in its proper 
place. 
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414 The Demonſtration of True Religion. 
Burnett. Taz next thing to be conſider'd is. the perfections of Senſe, Dy 


The Perfe&ions of God conſider d as 4 SubPance or Being, TOE 
with the higheſt Perfection of Senſe. 


By Senſe is ſometimes meant a faculty of perceiving Objects by the me- 


diation of our Senſes: And the Perfection of this faculty conſiſts in its acuteneſs, 


and ſagacity: But this has relation only to material Beings; and ſince 'tis a 
greater Perfection to be ſpiritual, than material as we have ſhewn, (p. 4 10 
in that materiality is inconſiſtent with Self- exiſtence; and ſince it muſt there. 
fore be, as it is evidently and allowedly is a greater Perfection to diſcern things 
ſpiritually, than by the mediation of, and dependence upon Matter: So ſince 
God is already prov'd to be a Spirit, the Perfection of this Faculty in him mug 
conſiſt in a moſt exquiſite Perception of things without the mediation of mate- 
rial Organs, or Senſes. „„ 1 
Ap this is nothing but Underſtanding, which is a faculty of Reaſon: For 
tis the Soul only that apprehends, and perceives Objects, and this Perception 
is call'd Senſe, in relation only to material things, which our Souls can no o- 
therwiſe perceive, than by the help of our bodily Organs; which we therefore 
call the Senſes, as they are the neceſſary inſtruments of Senſation, or Percep. 
tion, 
\ Tais Notion of Senſe, as it ſignifies underſtanding, does not belong to this 
place, but muſt be conſider'd under the perfeQions of Reaſon. 

THAT which I mean here by ſenſe, is a ſenſation or perception of Plea- 
ſure, or Pain. 1» 5 

AND as a life of Pleaſure is evidently, and indiſputably more valuable and 
excellent, than that of Pain, which always ariſes from ſome imperfection and 


defect 3 
AND as it is evidently more eligible to be actually ſenſible of Pleaſure, 


than only to be capable of it; Fr 
Ap as it is undoubtedly better to have always been in Pleaſure, and al- 
ways to continue ſo, and to have all degrees of it, than otherwiſe: SO, 

So in aſcribing to God the Perfections of Senſe, we muſt conceive him to 
be indued with the moſt exquiſite and actual perception of all poſſible degrees 
of Pleaſure, without any poſſibility of Pain, or of having more or leſs Pleaſure, 
than he actually has, or ever had, or always will have. 

AND this we call the Happineſs of God. 

Tux laſt thing to be inquired into is the Perfections of Reaſon, 


The Perfetions of God conſider d as a Subſtance indued with be 
higheſt degrees of Reaſon. TOs 


By Reaſon we uſually mean a principle of thought, which according as it 
exerts its ſelf differently, is conceiv'd under the different names of Underſtand- 
ing, and Will, 6 

By the Underſtanding is meant, that operation of the Mind, by which we 
not only ſimply apprehend Objects, and the natures of them, as they lie ſeve- 
rally, and jointly before us, but alſo can compare, and judge of their ſeveral 
relations, and from thence draw inferences, and raiſe obſervations, and pro- 
pound deſigns, and provide for the conſequences of them: 

ALL this is comprehended under the general notion of Underſtanding: _ 
Bor that part of it more particularly, which relates to the apprehending 
and judging of the natures and relations of things, we call Knowledge. 

AND that by which we propound deſigns, and find out proper means for the 
attainment of them, we diſtinguiſh by ſpeculative Wiſdom, in oppoſition to 


practical Wiſdom, which belongs to the Will, as ſhall be ſhe wn by and. by. 


1 
So 


a” 


1 
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So that if we are to conceive of God, as abſolutely perfect in Reaſon, we Burnett. 


muſt conceive him to have all poſſible degrees of Knowledge and Wiſdom, with- V 
out any degree of Imperfection. 


AND therefore, whereas tis evidently an imperfection of Knowledge to know, 


but in part, or to attain to our Knowledge by ſteps and degrees, by ſtudy and 


time, by inference and obſervation : To be liable to error, confuſion, or forget- 
fulneſs: | 


AND as it is an apparent, and allow'd defect of Wiſdom, to propoſe no End, 
or to aim at a fooliſh, or unreaſonable End, or to proſecute a right End by im- 
proper means, in an improper manner, or ſeaſon : | 
So if we would rightly conceive of God, we muſt ſeparate all theſe Imperfec- 
tions from him; and muſt conclude, that he not only underſtands all things, that 
are poſſible to be known, and therefore all things that are, or are poſſible to be; 
but that he knows them all at once, without any poſlibility of improvement or 
miſtake, alteration or decay: And that he cannot act without an End, or be 
miſtaken in it, or in the means, manner, or ſeaſon of perſuing it: And as he 
knew, as much as he does, and was as wiſe as he is from all Eternity paſt ; ſo he 


is as Wiſe as he can be, and knows as much as he can know to all Eternity to 
come. 


De Perfeftions of the Will. 


THe other faculty of Reaſon, which we call the Will, is, that by which we 
determine our operations in the way of Choice. | 


Tus is likewiſe repreſented by various names, which we call Paſſions, ac- 


cording to the different manner of its actings, and the different conſideration of 


the objects, that it acts upon, or has relation to, 


TAESE we will conſider by and by; but firſt, it will be neceſſary to under- 
ſtand rightly the nature of the rational Will in general, and what are the Per- 


fections of it. | 


By the Will then, I mean that faculty, by which we chooſe and determine 
our operations: . 


Bux then, as it is in the very nature of it ſuppos'd to be a faculty of Reaſon, 
ſo it is by conſequence neceſſarily to be ſuppos d, that it muſt naturally chooſe and 
determine upon Reaſon; unleſs we could be ſo abſurd, as to ſay, that 'tis the 
nature of a rational faculty to a& without Reaſon. | 


2 
. * 


AND tho' tis certain, that Mankind do not always follow the beſt, and trueſt 
Reaſon, but very often act directly contrary to it, yet the Will is never deter- 
min'd without ſome Reaſon or other, how impertinent or inſufficient ſoever it be 
in its own nature. _ | | 
Ab as it is evident, that the reaſons, or motives that incline the Will to 
chooſe may be various, we muſt therefore conceive it to be ſuch a faculty, by 
which we can chooſe variouſly, according to the various reaſons, or motives, 
that are offer'd to us : 


I say, according to the various reaſons, or motives : For unleſs we ſuppoſe 


operations of rational Creatures, from thoſe of Brutes. 

For they can determine their operations variouſly, as well as we; but yet, 
as they do not ſeem to act upon comparative conſideration, and as we do not 
perceive they know their own operations, or propoſe any Ends to themſelves in 
them ; ſo they cannot properly be called choice. Ting 
Wx commonly conceive, that they are moved only by ſenſitive impreſſions, 
and that which ſtrikes their preſent Senſe with ſtrongeſt impulſe, their appetites 
are, as it were, neceſſarily inclin'd to. And could we ſuppoſe a Brute placed 
between two objects equally ſtriking his Senſe, and therefore equally inviting the 
appetite, it has been made a doubt, whether he could determine himſelf to either, 


ſome rational motive to influence the choice, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh the 


but wherher like a Needle between two Loadſtones, he would not equally in- 


Cline to both. | 


Burt 
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Buruelt. 
A 


operations depend: 5 


determine his own operations, and is not under any neceſſity of acting ſo, or ſo, 


* 


cribe to Mankind in reſpect of it, conſiſts in chooſing upon reaſon ; from hence 


higheſt degree poſſible; and therefore he muſt be incapable of determining 


he has moſt reaſon for, and that without any poſſibility of the diſcontinuance 


be ſaid to be free; yet it is very improperly ſaid of the Will it ſelf, that it is free: 


Bu T be this as it will, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to be moved to action by ſome 
rational conſideration, he cannot be ſaid ro chooſe: | 

AN p as that which cannot chooſe its own operations, muſt by conſequence 
be ſuppoſed under a natural neceſſity of acting only in ſuch and ſuch a manner, 
and meaſure, according to the efficiency of thoſe natural cauſes, upon which its 

So in oppoſition to this neceſlity, that which has a faculty of chooſing is ſaid 
to be free. = TT SEL, 4 

AND tho” this term may be very properly applied to perſons, who chooſe, 
or to the actions, which are the Effects of ſuch a choice, ſo that they may both 


Becauſe Freedom, and Will, are but different words for the ſame thing; and 
when we ſay a Man is free, we mean, that he has a Will, and can chooſe, and 


but can act this way, or that way, according as he has reaſon for it. 

'THr1s I take to be the true notion of this faculty, which we call the Will, as 
likewiſe of the liberty of it. | ; BY 

AND if this be true, that the nature of the Will, and of that Freedom we af... 


it will follow, that the more reaſon we have for the choice of any thing, as our 
choice is the more rational and perfect, ſo is it likewiſe the more free : And by 
conſequence, when our Wills chooſe nothing but what 1s reaſonable to be choſen, 
and thoſe things moſt, that are moſt reaſonable, and when our actions are ex- 
actly conformable to our Wills, then we are in a true ſtate of rational and per- 
fet Freedom. : 1 

Tuls is the higheſt Perfection of Freedom, conſider'd in its ſelf; and tho 
this be an excellent and eligible ſtate of Being, yet it would be ſtill more eli- 
gible, and excellent, to be ſure of its continuance, without any poſſible hazard 
of an End, or Alteration: | 

And therefore if we would conceive of God, as we ought to do in aſ- 
cribing to him the perfections of Reaſon, we muſt conceive him to be in- 
dued with an abſolute Freedom, or Power of ſelf- determination upon princi- 
ples of Reaſon ; that he is not bound down to this, or that object, or manner, 
or meaſure of acting, by any thing, but Reaſon ; but can act variouſly, accord- 
ing as he has Reaſon for it; that is, he can act differently upon different ob- 
jects, and contrarily upon contary objeQs ; and that too in different manners 
and degrees, according as he has different or contrary Reaſons: 

AnD this we call the Freedom of God. | 

Bor then Secondly, as he has a Power of determining his operations diffe- 
rently, according as his Reaſon directs, ſo we muſt conceive he has this in the 


his operations otherwiſe, that is, either without or contrary to Reaſon, or other- 
wiſe, than according to the meaſure and degree of Reaſon he has for his ope- 
rations : And by conſequence he cannot but incline to thoſe things moſt, that 


of this, or of its alteration or decay, or any other defect or imperfection. 

THis is the perfection of rational Freedom; and this perfection of Free- 
dom, which we ſee conſiſts in an immutable conformity of the Will to the 
dictates of Reaſon, we call Holineſs. gd | 

But yet here it is to be obſerv'd, (for the right underſtanding of the ſeveral 
terms by which we commonly ſpeak of the Divine Nature) thar, as Reaſon has 
different names according to its different objects, and by conſequence, that which 
is in general call'd Underſtanding, is, at other times, call'd Wiſdom, when 
conſider'd, as having relation to ends and means; ſo it is here; 
Axp therefore, tho' this perfect conformity of the Will, to the dictates of 
Reaſon, be in general call'd Holineſs; yet when Reaſon is conſider'd, as directing 
any thing, as a means to an end, and the Will is determin'd to perſue that end, 
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by thoſe means; then the conformity of the Will, to the dictates of Reaſon, Py; 


Ap as that Wiſdom, which we before have taken notice of, as an act of 
the Underſtanding, which conſiders only the natures, and relations of things, 
without any determination toward them, is therefore call'd ſpeculative Wiſdom ; 
ſo this Wiſdom, which is here ſaid to be an act of the Will, may be call'd 
practical Wiſdom. 1 
AND as this determination of the Will in God is invariable; fo this is ſome- 
times call'd, when ſpoken of the Divine Nature, the immutability of God; 
that is, the moral immutability in contradiſtinction to the natural immutability of 
the Divine Nature, which we have before taken notice of, ( p. 407.) 8 
BuT nevertheleſs, when we conſider the Will only and ſimply, as acting in 
conformity to the dictates of Reaſon, without reſpect to any thing elſe, it is 
then properly call'd Holineſs, however we may in different reſpects repreſent 
it under different names. 
AND as the Will of God is always invariably determin'd by Reaſon, and the 
Reaſon of God is always right, and cannot poſſibly be miſtaken; ſo this in- 
variable determination of the Divine Will, according to the dictates of his in- 
fallible Reaſon, is what we mean by the Holineſs of God. 


Corollaries from the Holineſs of God. 


FROM this notion of the Holineſs of God, ſeveral things will follow: For, 
Ir the Will and Operations of God are immutably conformable to his 
Reaſon, it 1s natural to infer, that he cannot will, or a& any thing contrary to 
his Knowledge and Wiſdom, which are included in the notion of Reaſon. 
Firſt, He cannot will or act any thing contrary to his Knowledge. 

By Knowledge is meant the perception of things, as they are, whether in 
reſpe& of their own nature, conſider'd ſimply in themſelves, or in the relation 
they ſtand in to others; and by conſequence, Knowledge ſuppoſes the reality, 
or in ſome ſenſe the exiſtence of the thing known, ſo far as it is known, 

Anp therefore, as it is plain, that nothing, or that which has no being, 
cannot be perceiv'd, and therefore not known to be; ſo it is as plain, that thoſe 
things, that have a being, cannot be perceiv'd, and therefore not known to be, what 
they really are not; becauſe this is to perceive, and know what is not, or nothing. 
AND therefore, as God knows all things, he muſt know them only, as 
they really are; and he cannot know them to be otherwiſe, that is, he cannot 
know things paſt, but as really paſt, nor otherwiſe, than as they were when pre- 
ſent; nor things future, but as future, nor otherwiſe, than they will be, when 
they come to paſs; nor things poſſible, but as poffible, nor otherwiſe, than 
they ſhall be, when brought into actual being. 
AND if fo, then if his Will, and Operations be always conformable to his 
E Knowledge, they mult be always conformable to the reality of things, as they 
I are; ſo as not to be capable of willing any thing in its nature ro be, what 
3 he at the ſame time knows it not to be, either ſimply, or relatively conſider'd ; 
or of doing any thing contrary, to what he knows the natures and relations, 
and by conſequence, the reaſons of things require. 

AnD if fo, fince the reality of things, as they are in their natures, and rela- 
tions, is the very notion of Truth; it will follow, that he cannot will, or act 
=y thing contrary to Truth; ſo that if God be Holy, he muſt be immutably 

rue. , : 8 

Secondly, As God cannot will, or act any thing contrary to his Knowledge; 
ſo neither can he to his Wiſdom. 
WIspox, in the very nature of it, ſuppoſes an End, and an End as naturally 
implies ſome Good: For by an End is meant that Reaſon or Motive, that 
inclines an Agent to act; and that which right Reaſon approves, as convenient 
for an Agent to aim at, and act for, is the very notion of Good: And there- 
fore, if God cannot will, or act any thing, but what is agrecable to his Wiſ- 

Vor. III. 5 O | dom, 


in this caſe, may be call'd the Wiſdom of the Will. An 
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dom, he muſt always will, and act with an intention of ſome Good; and as 
it is ſelf. evident, that an abſolutely perfect Being can want no Good to himſelf, 
it muſt therefore follow, that it muſt be ſome Good to his Creatures, 

80 that from the Holineſs of God, we are aſſur'd of his Goodneſs, that he 
never wills, or acts any thing, but for the Good of his Creatures. 

Bur then, as Wiſdom ſuppoſes an End, ſo does it a wiſe and rational End; 
that is, fuch an End, as is ſuitable to the nature of things, and ſuch, as is ca- 
pable of being attain d: 

Ax therefore, tho God be immutably diſpos'd to do Good to his Creatures, 
and cannot will, or act any thing but for that End; yet as his Goodneſs is a 
wiſe Goodneſs, he cannot be ſuppoſed to will, or do Good to his Creatures, * 
in ſuch manner, and degree, as they are capable, and ſhall beſt anſwer the 
End of doing Good. 

So that when we ſpeak of the Goodneſs of God, we muſt mean an immn- 
table diſpoſition of the Divine Mind, to do Good to his Creatures, according 
to their ſeveral natures, and capacities. 

Now according as the circumſtances, and capacities of Mankind are diffe- 
rent; ſo this attribute is diſtinguiſh'd by different names: 

Wurd it has relation to Puniſhment, we call it Juſtice; to Pardon, Mercy; 

to Moderation in Puniſhment, Equity; to Slowneſs, Patience and the like: 
But yet, as all theſe are but ſo many ſeveral ways of doing Good, and ſo many 
different operations intended for that End; ſo they are all comprehended 
under the general notion of Goodneſs: 
Axp as Goodneſs, we ſee, is the neceſſary reſult of Holineſs, and theſe ſe- 
veral operations the natural reſult of Goodneſs; ſo we mult as neceſſarily con- 
ceive the Divine Nature to be diſpos d to theſe ſeveral operations of Juſtice and 
Mercy, &c. as we conceive him to be holy, and good. 

Bor then, as Holineſs always acts according to Reaſon, and Goodneſs diſ- 
poles the Divine Nature to do good to his Creatures, in ſuch manner and 
degree, as they are capable; ſo we muſt conceive of his Juſtice and Mercy; 
namely, that tho God be diſpos d to puniſh, or pardon, as there is occaſion, 
and the natures of things require; yet it muſt be only in ſuch manner, and 
meaſure, and ſeaſon, as his Wiſdom ſees beſt for the good of his Creatures. 

AnD if ſo, from all this we ſee the abſurdity of thoſe notions, that are com- 
monly drawn from the abſolute Sovereignty of God, as an Attribute of the Di- 


vine Nature, denoting a Power of dealing with his Creatures, as he pleaſes, 


without any regard to right or wrong. 

For according to theſe reaſonings, we plainly ſee there is no ſuch Attribute 
belonging to the Divine Nature. 

SovEREIGNTY is not properly a Perfection of the Divine Nature in itſelf, 
but only an extrinſick denomination, arifing from the relation he bears to the 
World, as his Creatures; and it properly fignifies no more, than a right of Do- 
minion, or Government: which, as God 1s holy, can be only a Right of diſ—- 
poſing, or dealing with his Creatures, according to his infallible Reaſon : that 
is, as we have now ſhewn, according to his Knowledge of the natures, and ca- 
pacities of his Creatures, and according as his Wiſdom judges beſt for their 

00d. 
g Axp thus we are to conceive of the Perfections of the Divine Will. 

AND from hence we may be able to explain the true extent of God's Power : 
For as we have already obſerv'd, (p. 413.) that whatever he does, he does by 
his Will, and therefore can do, whatever he can will; ſo we may ſay, on the 
other hand, that what he cannot will, he cannot do; and that not for any de- 
fect of Power, but becauſe tis contrary to his Reaſon to will it: 

AND therefore, Firſt, as God cannot will any thing contrary to his Know- 
ledge; ſo he cannot make any thing not to be, at the ſame time chat he 
knows it is; nor any thing to be, what he knows it not to be: He cannot 
make Good Evil, nor Evil Good; Truch te be Falſhood; nor Falſhood Truth: 


In a word, he cannot make a thing to be, and not to be; to be fo and -- bx 
3 ce 
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lated, and not to be fo, and ſo related at the ſame time, and in the fame re- Burnett, 
pect; which is what we call a Contradiction. n 

Secondly, As he cannot will any thing contrary to Truth, ſo it is impoſ- 
ſible for God to lye; to do or ſay any thing that is falſe. 

Thirdly, As he cannot will any thing contrary to Wiſdom, and therefore to 
Goodneſs; fo tis impoſſible for God to make any Creature, that it ſhould be 
miſerable; or after it is made, to make it miſerable, merely for the ſake of 
miſery. 

1 450 ſeem to be certain, and undeniable concluſions; which not only 
ſhew us the notion of God's Power, but alſo the reaſon of the bounds we 
{et to 1t. | 

Anp thus much might ſuffice upon this head, vis. the Perfections of the 
rational Will, and how far they belong to God: 

Bur becauſe the various opperations of the Will are uſually diſtinguiſh'd 
under different names, which we call Affections, or Paſſions; it will not be a- 
miſs to inquire a little into the nature of theſe Paſſions, and how far they 
ought to be aſcrib'd to God. 


Of the Paſſions. 


AND here it is to be obſerv'd, that, tho' theſe operations, which we call 
Paſſions in us, are really the motiens of the rational Will; yet they chiefly 
ſhew themſelves in the ſenfitive part, as being uſually attended with an extracr- 
dinary commotion of our Spirits: „ 

Axp they are call'd Paſſions, either becauſe they are effects ſometimes excited 
in the Mind, by the operation of the Blood and Spirits; or, becauſe there is 
uſually a commotion excited in the Blood and Spirits by theſe inward operati- 
ons of the Mind; in both which reſpects they agree with the uſual notion of 
Paſſion, which is to receive the effect of an Agent. 5 
Now Becauſe theſe Paſſions are very often occaſion'd by, or attended with 
theſe bodily commotions, Men are generally cautious, how they aſcribe them to 
God, as ſeeming to imply ſome imperfections; and when they do it, tis uſual- 
ly underſtood to be ſpoken after the manner of Men. 

1 WHEREAS, if they be, as certainly they are, real motions and affections of 
= the rational Soul, there can be no doubt, but that there is ſomething in the na- 
ture of God, conſider'd as a perfectly rational Being, analogous to theſe affec- 
tions in us, tho' infinitely remov'd from thoſe imperfections, with which they 
are attended in us: And we may as well reſuſe to aſcribe the faculty of Know- 
ledge to God, becauſe we know by ratiocination ; as deny all rational Affecti- 
ons to him, becauſe they are excited in us by Paſſion: We have no room to 
boggle at the one more than the other; but, provided we ſeparate all Imper- 
fections from them, we may as ſafely aſcribe them to God, as any other faculty 
of the Mind. For indeed they are but the ſeveral modifications of the Will, 
or ſo many various modes, or ways of repreſenting its operations in the purſuit 
of good, and avoiding evil; for according as any object appears to the under- 
ſtanding to be good or evil, grateful or ungrateful; ſo the Will is inclin'd or 
averſe to it, embraces, or rejects it: And this inclination of che Will to good, 
we call Love, and the averſion to evil, Hatred: and according as the good, or 
evil, is variouſly conſider'd, either as preſent, or future; ſo theſe diſpoſitions of 
the Will receive various. denominations. 
Ir the good, or evil, be conſider'd as preſent, becauſe the Will cannot em- 
brace whar the Underſtanding approves, without ſome complacency in it, nor 
ſhews its averſion to a preſent evil, without ſome diſturbance at it, therefore 
that general inclination of the Will to good, which is called Love, is then 
called Delight and Joy; and that general averſion to evil, which 1s call'd Ha- 
tred, is then diſtinguiſh'd by Grief, or Anger. | 
Ir the good, or evil, be conſidet'd, as future, then the Love is call'd 
Deſire, and Hope; and the Hatred, Fear, and the like : 5 
2 0 
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but the various diſpoſitions of the Will towards good, or evil, differently con- 


placency; ſo God has ſuch a diſpoſition to all good, as to take a rational 


therefore, 


immutably conformable to his Knowledge and Wiſdom, and by conſequence to 


* 


So that we ſee what we call Affections, or Paſſions, are really nothing 


fider'd, as to time, and fo receiving various names; and therefore they ought 
to be aſcrib'd to God, whilſt we conceive him to be indued with the per fecti- 
ons of the rational Will. 

BuT then, we muſt obſerve, that, as there is nothing future to God, but all 
things are eternally preſent to him; fo thoſe affections, that ariſe from the 
good, or evil, conſider'd as future, ſuch as hope, defire, or fear, cannot be 
aſcrib'd to him, any otherwiſe, than in condeſcenſion to our Weakneſs, 
and they muſt be always underſtood, as ſpoken after the manner of Men: 

Bur as for ſuch of them, as relate to a preſent good, or evil, ſuch 23 
delight and joy, grief or anger; there is doubtleſs ſomething in the Divine 
Nature, as I faid, analogous to theſe operations in us, tho' altogether withous 
our imperfections: = 

AND therefore, as we love what appears good to us with a ſenſitive com- 


pleaſure in It, | 

AND tho' God cannot be ſaid to grieve, or be angry, as they imply a di. 
compoſure, and diſturbance in us; yet there is doubtleſs ſuch an averſion t 
all evil in the Divine Mind, as to produce in his operations ſuch effects as are 
the tokens of thoſe Paſſions in us: There is a real diſlike, tho' without difor- 
der; there is a rational motion, tho' without diſturbance. 
 Tavs far therefore we may aſcribe theſe Affections to God. 

Bur then we muſt remember, that theſe Aﬀections are, as I faid before, 
(P. 419.) but the various motions of the Will; and by conſequence, as it is the per- 
fection of the Divine Will, to be immutably conformable to the dictates 
of Reaſon; ſo muſt theſe affections in God be always conceiv'd to be: And 


Firſt, As God cannot will; ſo we muſt conclude, that he cannot love, 
or hate without Reaſon ; nor in any degree, but what he has Reaſon for : And 
therefore, as he cannot be ſaid, even to love himſelf, merely becauſe he will, 
but becauſe he has Reaſon for it, as being perfect, and worthy to be belov'd; 
ſo he muſt love himſelf infinirely, becauſe he is infinitely perfect, and every thing 
elſe in ſuch degree, as it comes nearer to his Perfection. 2 

AND thus likewiſe he muſt be ſaid to hate, not becauſe he will, but becauſe 
the thing he hates is evil; and by conſequence he hates it, only in ſuch a degree, 
and proportion, as it is ſo, 

Secondly, As his Will is, ſo we muſt conceive his Love and Hatred to be 


Truth and Goodneſs; ſo as to love and hate every thing, fo far as it is agreeable, 
or diſagreeable to Truth, and fo far as it is beneficial, or hurtful to his Creatures. 

AND thus we are to conceive of God, with reſpe& to the Affections or Paſ- 
fions ; and with this we ſhall conclude, what we propos'd to ſay concerning the 
perfections of the Divine Nature; from all which put together we have as 
clear a view, and as full a diſcovery of it, as our finite powers are capable of 
attaining to, by the principles of Reaſon only. 

AND if all this whole Series of concluſions be true, as they appear to be 
demonſtratively ſo; from hence I may draw this general Corollary, viz. 


Corollary. 


THAT whatſoever notions of God are deliver'd to us, contrary to thelc, 
are ſo far contrary to truth; and ſo far as they are agreeable to theſe, ſo far 
we have reaſon to think them true. | | 4 6555 0 

AND if ſo, from hence it will follow, that, ſince we have a Book, we call 
the Scriptures, wherein the Nature of God is exactly repreſented, agreeable to 
theſe notions here demonſtrated, as a ſelf-exiſtent, independent, neceſſary, im- 
mutable, incorporeal, indiviſible, infinite, omnipreſent, everlaſting, * 
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lineſs, Goodneſs, and Truth; ſo far it is worthy to be receiv'd as true. 
Tus I have diſpatch'd the firſt thing to be conſider'd, viz. how we are 
to conceive of God, as an abſolutely perfect Nature, or Being. 

AN p theſe notions I lay down as my Poſtulata, which I ſhall take for grant- 
ed all along; and upon this Baſis I will endeavour to erect, in a chain of certain, 
and eaſy conſequences, the whole fabrick of true Religion, whether natural, 
or reveal'd. 

AND in order to this, whereas I have ſhewn that this Being, to whom theſe 
Per fections belong, is the Creator, and Governor of the World, I will, in the 
next place, proceed to inquire, 

Secondly, W A T notions we are to form of the Creation and Govern- 
ment of the World, conſidering it, as made and govern'd by this abſolutely 
perfect Being. e 

AN p in diſcourſing upon this, I will not trouble you with any of thoſe 
impertinent ſubtilties, that idle, and vain Men puzzle, and confound their own, 
and others underſtanding with. ; 5 

Wr muſt expect to meet with many things of this kind in every ſpecula- 
tion we exerciſe our thoughts upon: There is ſomething in every thing that we 
do not, and cannot underſtand: But much more muſt we expect this, when 
we contemplate the nature and operations of God, whoſe thoughts muſt neceſſa- 
rily be above our thoughts, and his ways above our ways. 

As he is an infinite Being, he muſt be, know, and do infinitely beyond 
what we can conceive: And therefore, when we are ſurpriz'd with difficulties 
about ſelf-exiſtence, omnipreſence, preſcience, the decrees of God, his immanent, 
and tranſient Actions, and his permiſſion of evil, and the like, tis a ſufficient 


anſwer to them all, that God is infinite, and therefore incomprehenſible. Theſe 


things lie in the dark, becauſe we have not faculties ſufficient for them ; 
and tis not to be expected, that we ſhould ſee, where we have neither light, 
nor eyes. | Th DOE 
As we are finite Creatures, theſe difficulties cannot but be, and God would 
not be infinite, if it were not ſo. That which we are concern'd in, is, what 
we know, and are ſure of, and we know enough for our purpoſe: And as I have 


already given you an account of what we know concerning God, as to his Na- 


ture, and Perfections, and ſhewn you what we are to conceive of him, conſi- 
der'd, as a Being abſolutely perfect; I will now proceed to the point in hand, 
namely, to conſider his operations, and what notions we are to form of his ſe- 


veral works of Creation, and Government of the World, as it was made, and is 
govern'd according to theſe Perfections. 


Of the Creation of the World. 


I wiLL begin with the Creation of the World. By the World I have 
already ſhewn, is meant all things, viſible and inviſible, material and immate- 
rial; except that one ſelf-exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Being, whom we call God. 

AND by the Creation of the World is meant, that all things receiv'd their 
whole, and intire Beings, and all that they are, from him. 5 

Now ſince 'tis plain, that this one God, the Creator of all things, cannot, 
as he is abſolutely perfect, act contrary to his nature; and therefore muſt do 
every thing ſuitably to his own perfections; if we do but reflect upon theſe 


ſeveral perfections, under which his nature is conceiv'd, and which we have ſhewn 


are neceſſarily to be aſcrib'd to him; and conſider him as acting according to 
them in the Creation of the World; this will ſet this great Work in an open, 
and eaſy light, and conduct us on from one thing to another, into a clear 
and diſtin apprehenſion of all things, neceſſary to be known concerning it, for 
the diſcovery, and eſtabliſhment of true Religion. 

AND therefore firſt, as the World was the effect of God's Almighty Power, 
here we will begin; and if we look back, and conſider what the notion of 

Vo I. III. . this 


happy Being, indued with the utmoſt perfection of Knowledge, Wiſdom, Ho- Burnet:, 
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Burnett. this Power is, and what conſequences will follow from it, this will furniſh us 
V with ſeveral uſeful obſervations. n 


Now by the Power of God, if you remember, I have already ſhewn, 
(p. 413.) is meant, his being able to do all things, in an inſtant, by the opera- 
tion of his bare Will; and that as he can do, whatever he can will; fo what 
he cannot will, he cannot do. * F 1 

AnD if ſo, what is the natural conſequence from hence, but that, as nothing 

could come into being without his willing it to be; ſo all things muſt have been 
immediately produced, ſo ſoon as he will'd they ſhould: be? And therefore, as 
the World was an effect, purely voluntary, and no neceſſary emanation from the 
divine Subſtance ; ſo it requir'd no other principles to raiſe its being from, but 
the bare Will of the Creator only. x FO Pee 
Wur N this mighty Work was wrought, Reaſon alone cannot inform us: 
As it is a matter of fact, 'tis knowable only by Tradition, or Revelation: 
We have no principles in nature to reaſon from, by which it can be aflign'q 
to any determinate time. Ley 

Wr can only fay in general, that the novelty of Hiſtory, the known riſe 
and progreſs of Arts, and Sciences, the late cultivation, and civilizing of Na- 
tions, and the ſmall increaſe of Mankind, are undeniable arguments, that the 
World has not been of any long continuance: But how lately ſoe'er it might 


a f 


Have been made, we are thus far ſure, there is no point of time, beyond which 


it might not have been made, if God had fo determin'd it to be. 

AN p if this be true, that God could have made the World, howſoever, and 
whenſoever he pleas'd, by his bare willing it to be; then, as all things are 
equally eaſy to God, that he can will, and by conſequence it is as eaſy to God 
to make a World, as make a Fly; ſo he could, as eafily, make ten thouſand 


worlds, as one. 


AND as there can be no certain bounds aſſign'd, beyond which his works 
might not have been extended ; ſo 'tis no wiſe unreaſonable to think, that God 
has made more worlds, than this, that we ourſelves live, and inhabir in: And 
as he has made us, and all other Creatures here, with ſuch natures, powers, and 
properties, as are ſuitable to our terreſtrial Syſtem ; ſo he may, for ought we 
know, have fill'd the vaſt field of ſpace beyond us, with various ſpecies of other 
Beings, with different natures, powers, and properties, and under different re- 
gulations and œconomies. | Wy 
Bor how reaſonable ſoever it may be to think this, yet tis what we can- 
not be ſure of: However, I thought it not amiſs to mention it, as it is highly 
honourable to God, and tends to very good purpoſes of Religion ; as it inlarges 
our ideas, and begets in us very awful thoughts of his unbounded Power, Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs; whilſt we conſider them diſplay'd in ſuch a vaſt and inde- 
finite extent of Beings, _ 8 Ot 

AND thus we may reaſon from the Power of God. 

Bo x here it is to be obſery'd, that when we reſolve this great work of the 
Creation into the bare Power and Will of God, we muſt not conceive, that ir 
was the effect of mere Will without Reaſon. No, as God is abſolutely holy, 
and cannot act but in conformity to the dictates of his infallible Reaſon ; fo 
we muſt conclude, that in the Creation, he was guided by his Reaſon, and that 
the World by conſequence was not a mere arbitrary production, but the effect 

of a free and rational election. mY 

AND therefore, that he made the World no ſooner, was not without Reaſon ; 
and that he made it, when he did, at that time, and in this form, and order, 
was not merely, becauſe he would, but becauſe he ſaw it moſt reaſonable, and 
fit to be done: He faw that to be the fitteſt time, and this the propereſt form, 
and order for it to be made in. IMs 

REASON is the rule of all his operations; and if we conſider God, as act- 
ing always according to this rule, which is the notion we have before given of 
his Holineſs; . 417.) ſince we have before ſhewn, that under this is compre- 


hended, and by this it is implied, that he muſt always be directed in all his 
e | opera- 
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operations by his Knowledge and Wiſdom, Truth and Goodneſs; as we muſt Burnett: 


conceive him acting in the Creation, according to thele ſeveral perfections, as wW>- 


his rules; ſo theſe ſeveral per fections are the natural rules to us to form our no- 
tion of his Creation by. 

Ay therefore firſt, let us conſider God as acting in the Creation, according to 
his Knowledge; and if this be allow'd, that his Knowledge is infinite, that he 
could never begin to know any thing, and ſhall never ceaſe to know every 
thing; (5. 415.) from hence it will follow, that he made nothing by chance, nothing, 
but what he eternally knew, and had a perfect, and intire Idea of, before he 
made it , and that evey thing was made according to thoſe eternal, and per- 
fect Ideas of his infinite Mind. | 


AND if ſo, from hence we may conclude, that every thing muſt have been 
made perfect in its kind; and therefore, as there was nothing in any being 
ſuperfluous, or redundant, uſeleſs, or unneceſſary on the one hand; ſo there 
was nothing lame, or weak, or defective on the other: But on the contrary, 
as God made various ſpecies, orders, and claſſes of Beings, every Creature muſt 
have been made with nothing more, or leſs, than that order, or cl 
requir'd to its perfection, according to the Divine Idea. 

AN Þ therefore every Creature, that God made, muſt have been at that ver 


aſs of Beings 


inſtant, after it was made, as perfect, as that ſpecies of Creatures would admit 


of : And by conſequence, every Creature muſt not only have had all the parts, 


and powers, and properties of the Species intire, as to their number, nature, 


order, and uſe; bur alſo all theſe in ſuch a meaſure of ſtrength, vigor, and 
activity, as the perfection of that Species requir'd. 

THIS muſt be true of all the Creatures in the world; and if we apply this 
particularly to Man, we muſt conceive, that when God made Man, as ſoon 
as he was made, he muſt have been of neceſſity a perfect Man; not wanting in 
any thing, that the perfection of his nature, and 


ſpecies required, according to 
the ſtate in which he was Created: 


AN p by conſequence, fince the human nature is compounded of a reaſona- 
ble and ſenſitive principle, which we call Soul, and Body, he muſt have been 


made perfect in both theſe. And therefore, 


Firſt, As Man is indued with a reaſonable Principle, or Sou], he muſt be 
made perfectly reaſonable; that is, his underſtanding muſt have been inform'd, 
or at leaſt, capable of knowing by reaſon every thing neceſſary to be known, 
ſo far as reaſon can diſcover it; and that too ſo ſoon, as his occaſions ſhould re- 
quire it: And his will, and affections, muſt have been in a regular ſubordina- 
tion to his underſtanding, ſo as not to chooſe, or reject any thing but as reaſon 
ſhould direct, and approve; this being evidently the perfection of the rational 
nature, which we call Holineſs. Es | 

Secondly, As the Body is made up of ſeveral parts in a certain number, 
order, and proportion, with ſuch, and ſuch faculties, and powers, adapted to 
ſuch, and ſuch ends, and uſes, all which are put in conjunction with, and 


under the direction, and government of reaſon ; ſo it muſt have been made 


perfect in theſe reſpects: And therefore, the Body of the firſt Man muſt have 
been perfect, not only, in its integrant parts, as to their number, order, and 
uſe, ſo as to have the moſt healthful, and vigorous conſtitution, the moſt re- 
gular craſis and diſpoſition of blood, and humours, the moſt equal motion of 
the animal ſpirits, with the utmoſt exactneſs of ſymmetry, and proportion: 
As likewiſe all its faculties and powers, its appetites and ſenſes intirely ſuited 


to their ends, and objects, which I call the natural perfection of the Body: 


But it muſt alſo have been perfectly ſubject to the Soul, ſo as not to be natural- 
ly carried towards any thing, that reaſon diſallowed, nor in any other manner 
or meaſure, than as reaſon approv'd, which I call the moral perfection of the Body. 
TH1s muſt be ſo, if the divine operations are agreeable to his Knowledge; 
for otherwiſe he muſt have had an imperfect idea of his works. | 
Bur further, if God made all things according to his Knowledge; ſince he 


cannot begin to know any thing, he muſt have made every thing with a certain 
2 


Fore- 
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Burnett. Fore- knowledge, how it would act, when it ſhould come into being, and what 
V the event of its ſeveral actings would be. 
| | AN p as tis evident, that he made all material things, mutable; and all 
living beings, mortal; and all rational creatures, fallible; and all free creatures, 
peccable, or liable to fin; ſo he muſt have, not only foreſeen all the various poſ- 
ſible changes of the former, and all the deaths, and errors, and fins of the latter, 
with the cauſe, the manner, and circumſtances of them; bur alſo, all the poſ- 
ſible effects, that thoſe changes, deaths, and errors would produce for ever: 
And if all things were made according to this idea, he muſt have order'd all 
things ſo, as to anſwer all theſe ſeveral events for ever, that his work ſhould 
not be diſorder'd, nor his deſign defeated by them. 
Tuksx are natural conſequences from the Knowledge of God. 
Secondly, As the World was made according to the Knowledge, ſo muſt 
it likewiſe be according to the Wiſdom of God. | 1 
AND therefore, as wiſdom has relation to ends, and means, and he is only 
truly wiſe, that propoſes to himſelf the beſt ends, and purſues thoſe ends by the 
beſt and propereſt means; ſoin making the world, we muſt conclude, that God 
made nothing in vain, but every thing for ſome end: And that he endued all 
his Creatures with ſuch natures, and put them in ſuch orders, relations, and cir- 
cumſtances, as were beſt ſuited to, and moſt proper for the attainment of that end, 
AND if ſo (to apply and illuſtrate this) when we ſee God has made various 
kinds, and ſpeeies of creatures to live upon the face of the Earth; if this was 
done according to our notion of Wiſdom, he muſt not only have made all its 
various inhabitants, of ſuch natures, organs, and diſpoſitions, as are ſuited to 
this terreſtrial Region ; but he muſt likewiſe have made the Earth of ſuch a na- 
ture, form, and magnitude, as was beſt, and moſt proper for their reception; 
ſo as that there ſhould never be more Creatures, than it ſhould be capable of re- 
ceiving, nor any natural neceſſity, but what it ſhould be capable of ſupplying : 
AND by conſequence, as it is ſelf-evident, that Animals cannot live without 
proper Food; ſo God muſt not only have made enough of this for every liv- 
ing Creature in the world, and that too ſuch Food, as was moſt proper for 
their uſe, and nouriſhment; but he muſt likewiſe have given them proper fa- 
culties to diſtinguiſh, and ſuitable powers to attain it; ſo as that by acting 
according to thoſe faculties and powers, the life of each creature might be 
preſerv'd, in that manner, and for that duration, which the end of their Crea- 
tion requir'd. Y 
AND as 'tis evident, that God intended, that theſe inhabitants of the Earth 
| ſhould come upon it by degrees, by the generation of one thing from another; 
he muſt not only have given every kind, and ſpecies of his Creatures, ſuch 
natural diſpoſitions, tendencies, and powers, as were adapted to this end, 
and purpoſe ; but ſuch likewiſe as were neceſſary for the preſervation, and nou- 
riſhment of their ſeveral offsprings: ine be | 
1 AND as theſe various ſpecies of Creatures were to be diſperſt into the different 
„ parts of the Earth, and live under different climates; ſo he muſt not only have 
. ſuited the ſeveral natures of his Creatures to their different ſituations, but the 
Earth likewiſe muſt be furniſh'd with all ſuch neceſſaries, as thoſe different cli- 
mates ſhould require. 

AND if among all theſe inhabitants of the Earth we conſider Mankind, as ſo- 
ciable Creatures, and viſibly intended to live together in ſociety, as they muſt 
be made of a nature fitted for it, and diſpos'd to it, and therefore, with a na- 
tural principle of Aſſociation: So they muſt likewiſe be form'd in ſuch a man- 
6514 ner, as Society required; and by conſequence muſt be made with proper organs 
1 of Speech, by which they might communicate their thoughts to one another; 
and ſuch an evident diſtinction of Faces, and Voices, by which their Perſons might 
be certainly known from one another, becauſe without this no Society could be 
maintain'd. 0 5 we. 

ANp laſtly, As this Earth, and the various Inhabitants of it, have ſo ma- 
nifeſt a dependance on the heavenly Bodies, in order to their ſeyeral ends, that 
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he has placed theſe heavenly Bodies in, is beſt for the Earth, and the ſeveral 
Creatures living on it: Soſthat if they had been put in any other poſition, or- 
der, or motion, thoſe ends could not be naturally, or at leaſt, not ſo well or 
ſo effectually, or eaſily attain Cl. ä 
Ax by conſequence, as the heat; and light of the heavenly Bodies is com- 
municated differently, to the different parts of the Earth, according to their 
different ſituations, we muſt conclude, that this is beſt for thoſe places, and that 

jt would not have been fo well for them to have more light, and heat, or in any 
other manner, than it is now .imparted to them. 5 

Tuxsx are all plain, and natural conſequences, which I intend only as hints, 
that the Reader may improve in his private Meditations: Theſe are ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, without further inlargement; and as we are taught by theſe, 
how to think of the Creation, conſidering it as made by a wiſe Being; ſo tis a 
wonderful ſatisfaction to a conſidering Mind, to find the World anſwering in 


all theſe reſpects, ſo far as we are able to ſee into it; by which every reaſonable 


Man muſt be convinced, that it was the effect of a wiſe contrivance, as being 
ſuch a work, as even according to our notions of Wiſdom, ought to have been 
made in this very manner, that we now actually find it made in, in reſpect of 
the general nature and deſign of it. | ; 8 


— » 


1 MIGHT riow diſmiſs this Meditation, but that I think it proper to draw 
one obſervation more from it, for the confirmation of what J have before taken 
notice of, vis. that all things were made perfect in their kind. . 

Fo R if all things were made for ſome end, and indued with ſuch a nature 
as was beſt ſuited to that end; it will hence follow, that all things muſt have 
not only been made with all that the end of their ſeveral Species required, and 
therefore, with the whole nature of the Species; but alſo, that they muſt have 
had it in ſuch manner, and degree, as was beſt ſuited to the end of the ſeve- 
ral Species, and by conſequence muſt have been perfect in their kinds. 

T 11s is a point, I ſhall make great uſe of hereafter, and therefore am the 
more concern'd to ſee it well eſtabliſn'd beyond all poſſibility of objection. 
Ap thus much ſhall ſuffice upon this head. 55 

Wr come now, Thirdly, to conſider what notions we are to form of the 
Creation of the World, as it was made by a God of Truth. 3 

AND in order to this, we muſt look back, as before, and conſider what is 


meant by Truth. Now by this nothing more is meant, but the reality of things, 


as they are, either in themſelves, or as they ſtand related to one another. 


AN p if all things muſt have been made according to Truth, ſince there is 
evidently a natural relation between the idea of all things in the Divine Mind, 
and the things to be form'd by it; we muſt conceive that all things were made 
accordingly ; and by conſequence, as God could not have an imperfect idea 
of his Works; ſo all things muſt be made perfect in their kind, as I ſaid 
before. LF = c | | 

AND ſo likewiſe, ſince there is a manifeſt relation between the things them- 
ſelves, conſider'd either as means and ends, cauſes and effects, faculties and ob- 
jets ; we muſt by conſequence conceive, that nothing was made of this na- 
ture, but what was agreeable to theſe relations, Ts 

AN p therefore, fir, as has been obſerved before, (p. 424.) whatſoever 
natural end God made any thing for, he muſt in the Creation have provided 
ſuitable means for attaining it; and there muſt have been ſuch a neceſlary a- 
greement between thoſe means, and that end, that the end ſhould certainly be 
attain'd by thoſe means. 

AN D as every thing had its nature in order to an end, and therefore, by act- 
ing according to its nature, muſt attain its end; ſo from hence it will follow, 
that ſo far as we can know the natures of things, ſo far we may be able to 
Judge of their ends: and on the contrary, ſo far as we can find the end of any 


thing, ſo far we may certainly conclude, as to its nature, if we are able ro dit- 


5 2 cover 


Vor. III. 


the one cannot be attain'd without the influence of the other; ſo we muſt con- Burr, 
ceive, that the nature he has given, and the poſition, order, and motion, that 
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Burnett. cover Faint nature is u necefhry to 1 end. A chere muſt be this agreement be- 
UV tween natural means, and their ends; ſo 


they muſt have a "Ute: or power proportion d to them; and thoſe effects muſt 


not in its nature to give; and therefore no cauſe can produce any natural effect 
tion any thing, but matter and motion; and that too in ſuch manner, and de- 
cannot produce a living, ſenſible, or rational Creature; nor can a living ſenſible, 


than itſelf. 


much leſs rational Agent, can be produc d by mere matter, and motion. 


nor motion ſeparately, or conjunctly do in their own nature imply, nor are in 


principle, which is the cauſe of all their rational, ſenſible, or animal Ope- 


velation, Reaſon, or Senſe: But Revelation we have none concerning it: Senſe 


— 


Secondly, THERE muſt likewiſe be between nakured cauſes and effects; : fo 
that whatever natural powers are indued with a natural principle of cauſality, 
or an aptitude to produce ſuch, and ſuch effects; we muſt conceive, that theſe 
powers were ſo diſpos d, that whenever they were put into action, according to 
their nature, their reſpective effects would be naturally produc'd, and that too 
in proportion to their reſpective powers, and operatibngz: 15 as chat there ſhould 
be a natural agreement between them. 

AND therefore, as no effect can be produc'd without a ; cauſe, 1 nor a cauſe be 
without an effect; ſo whatever natural effects there are, or are poſſible to be, 


be ſuch, as are ſuitable to the nature, and power of cheir cauſes, 
AND as 'tis evident to Senſe, that nothing can give naturally, what it has 


contrary to, or above its nature; ſo no natural effect can receive what the cauſe 
has not, or be in its nature what rhe cauſe is not. 

AND therefore, reſt cannot naturally produce motion, nor motion reſt: 
Mere matter cannot produce any thing, but mere matter; nor matter and mo- 


gree, as are ſuitable to the natural laws of motion. 
AN p ſo by the ſame reaſon, a ſubſtance without Life, Senſe, or - Reaſon, 


or rational Creature produce any other, or higher order or ſpecies of Creatures, 
AND if this be true, from hence it will follow, that no living, ſenſible, 


Fon by Life, as it ſignifies animal life is meant a principle of activity, or 
ſelf-motion ; and as tis evident to all obſervation, that matter, as matter, can- 
not move itſelf, and therefore has no principle of life in irlelf; ſo it cannot 
give a principle of ſelf. motion, or life to another. . 

AN ſo likewiſe, as tis evident to every underſtanding, that neither matter, 


their nature indued with Senſe, or Reaſon; ſo neither can they ſeparately, or 
conjunctly, produce Senſe, or Reaſon, in another, 

A p if fo, from hence it will follow by neceſſary conſequence, that every 
rational, ſenſible, and living Creature muſt be indued with ſome immaterial 


rations. 

A N o by conſequence, though we ſee living, ſenſible, and rational Creatures 
produced by corporeal generation; yet there is nothing naturally produc'd by 
that generation, but matter ſo and ſo diſpos d, according to the nature of its 
cauſe: Which being united to an immaterial principle, and that principle be- 
ing by that union fitted with proper organs 0 1 it is thereby render 'd 
capable of producing ſuch effects, as are fuitable to thoſe organs, and thoſe 
ends, for which thoſe organs were appointed. | 

Is any one ſhould aſk in this caſe, as 'tis natural enough to do, what the 
nature of that immaterial Principle is, that actuates a living, and ſenſible Be- 
ing, and what becomes of it, when it dies; it ought to be a ſufficient anſwer 
to ſay, we cannot tell; and 'tis very unreaſonable in this caſe to expect any 
other anſwer, than chis. For we can know nothing of it, but either by Re- 


it is not the object of: And as Reaſon can know nothing, but by the conſide- 
ration of the natures, and reaſons of things; ſo there is nothing in the natures 
of things that we can reaſon from to form any certain Judgment by: So that 
to expect we ſhould give an account of this, is to require us to know what we 
have not Faculties for; which is as abſurd, as to Expect that a blind Man ſhould 


underſtand colours, or a deaf one ſounds. | | ee 
2 3 | | BuT 
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Bv T thus much we may ſay with ſafety, that it is not inconſiſtent with Burrell. 
Reaſon, that there may be ſeveral degrees, and ordęrs of immaterial Beings, WWW 
with different powers, and faculties, according to their different ends; and 
that ſuch of theſe as are made to actuate bodies, may be put into different 
bodies, according to their different capacities; and when thoſe immaterial Be- 
ings are ſeparated from theſe bodies, ſo that the bodies are dead, it is not in- 
conſiſtent to imagine, that they may tranſmigrate into other bodies; and when 
they have finiſh'd that courſe, they were made for, they may, either ar laſt be 
- annihilated, or if they are capable of any reward, God may have provided 

proper recompences for them, according to their ſeveral natures, and ca- 

acities. | 
n THERE 1s nothing in all this, but what is reaſonable. But be this as it 
will, 'tis nothing to us: We are only concern'd in the thing itſelf, whether 
thoſe operations of Life and Senſe in Animals, proceed from mere matter and 
motion, or not, which we have already ſhewn, they cannot do ; and there- 
fore muſt proceed from ſomething immaterial, how little ſoever we know of 
ſuch Beings. ITY Ib hee "a8 
I HAve been the longer upon this point, not only becauſe it is an uſeful 
meditation in general, and often comes into diſpute ; but alſo as it is particu- 
larly neceflary ro my defign : For in this Diſcourſe I have frequent occaſion to 
ſpeak of the rational Soul, as a principle diſtin& from the Body; and I think 
it ought not to be taken for granted, eſpecially when any argument is built 
upon it. 8 | 5 

ra, As there is ſuch a neceſſary relation between natural cauſes and 
their effects; ſo is there likewiſe between natural faculties, and their objects: 
And if the world was made accordingly, from hence it will follow: 
THAT whatever faculty God made, he muſt have provided a ſuitable ob- 
ject for it, and for every object a ſuitable faculty, and there muſt be a natural 
agreement between them: 5 E 
AND if ſo, as we may from hence conclude on the one hand, that whatever 
object he ſaw neceſſary by any Creature to be defir'd, in order to the injoyment 
of it; or fear'd in order to the ſhunning it, he muſt have given his Creatures 
ſuitable appetites to defire, and ſuitable fears to ſhun : And whatever 1s neceſ- 
fary to be perceiv'd, or underſtood, he muſt have given them Faculties to per- 
ceive, and underſtand ; and that too in ſuch proportion, and degree, as their 
nature, order, and neceſſities require. | 

So, on the other hand, we may likewiſe conclude, that whatever our natu- 
ral appetites crave, or our natural fears ſuggeſt, muſt not only have a correſ- 
pondent Being; but alſo are proper to be defir'd and fear d: 

AN p that whatever the ſenſes of all ſenſible Beings perceive, and the under- 
ſtandings of all reaſonable Beings dictate at all times, and all places alike, muſt 
not only be; but be as they are perceiv'd, and underſtood to be; that is, muſt 
be certainly, and undoubtedly true. 3 . 
AND if ſo, we have here a reaſon in the nature of things for the truth of 
that common, and known maxim, That an uniform, and univerſal conſent of 
all mankind, concerning any thing which is the proper object of their facul- 
ties, muſt be a certain and undeniable argument of the truth of that thing, 
they conſent in. # | 

Tu us we ſee in general what notions we are to conceive of the Creation of 
the world, conſidering it, as made by a God of truth. 

Wr come now fourthly to conſider the Creation, as the effect of the good- 
neſs of Good, and what notions we are to form of it in this reſpect. 

AND if we look back, and conſider, that the goodneſs of God conſiſts in 
an immutable diſpoſition to do good to his creatures, according as their natures 
are capable of it; from hence we muſt conclude, that he made every creature 
to do them good, and with a deſign they ſhould be happy according to their 
natures ; and he muſt have given them ſuch means, and put them in ſuch a 
ſtate, as was moſt proper to attain their happineſs : And by conſequence, that 
every 
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Burnett. every ching, by acting according to che nature it was ; made of, and chat ſtate of 
being it vas placed in, muſt be as happy as it was capable of ings Abd 1 
ſo, then to apply, and illuſtrate this. En 

Firſt, S 1 N CE tis evident there are eh TOI and kinds of creatures, It 
will follow; That they muſt have been made for ſuch kinds and degrees of 
happineſs, as they are naturally capable of: And therefore, 

As there are ſome kinds of creatures, that are not capable of bappineſz them 
ſelves, as having neither Life nor Senſe; ſo we muſt conclude, that they muſt 
be intended for the happineſs of others; and that, as there was nothing made 
of this k ind, but was ſome way or. ihr proper for, and capable of contribu- 
ting to this End; ſo by being us'd according to their Natures, that End would 
be effectually attained, ſo far as they could contribute towards it. 

AGAIN, As there are other creatures, which, tho they are indued with 
Life and Senſe, yet ſeem abſolutely, neceſſary for the happineſs of Man; fo we 
muſt conclude; that ſuch creatures were ſo far intended for his Uſe. - 

B u I as they are capable of ſome degrees of happineſs themſelves, we muſt 
as neceſſarily conclude, That it was their Maker's intention, that they ſhould 
be happy in ſuch kind, and degree, ſo far as ſhould conſiſt with that Higher 
End of their being uſeful to the happineſs. of Man. 
AND as there was nothing made of this kind, but was made of ſuch a na- 
ture, and provided with ſuch means, and placed in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſuitable 
to its End; ſo every thing, by acting acording to its Nature, would not only 
attain its own happineſs, but alſo by being us d by Man, according to its Na- 

ture, in ſuch manner, as is ſuitable to the Nature of Man, it muſt effeQually 
contribute to the happineſs of Man. 

AGAIN, As Man, conſidered in himſelf, is compoſed of two Nargres, a 
ſenſitive Body, and a rational Soul, join'd together, having different faculties 
fitted for different objects, each capable of different kinds of happineſs: 

So we muſt conclude, That God made Man, that he ſhould be happy. both 
in Body and Soul, according to their different natures and capacities; that is, 
the Body in ſuch an enjoyment of a ſenſitive, and the Soul in ſuch an enjoy- 

ment of a rational happineſs, as their nature and ſtate of conjunction is capa- 

ble of: And that he was, not only provided with ſuch proper means, and 
placed in ſuch a proper Rate, as was ſuitable to this happineſs ; but by acting 
according to his nature, and uſing thoſe means in a natural way, according to 
the ſtate in which he was placed, he would effeQually attain his happineſs : 

AND if ſo, then firſt, as tis evident, that the rational nature has a faculty, 
by which it can conſider, and apprehend the natures and reaſons of things; 
and another faculty of ſelf. determination, that is, of chuſing and acting, ac- 
cording as reaſon judges any thing fit to be choſen, or done; ſo it will follow, 

THAT Mankind, as being rational creatures, and made, as we have before 
ſhewn, in a ſtate of perfection, muſt not only have been provided, ſo ſoon as 
they were made, with all the neceſſary means of every thing neceſſary to be 
known; and furniſh'd with ſufficient power, with ſuitable rules and motives 

to do whatever Reaſon ſhould direct to be done, if they would conſider, and 
do them; but alſo by conſidering and acting accordingly, they muſt have been 
as happy in their rational nature, as ſuch a nature is naturally capable of. 
Ax p ſo ſecondly, As the bodily nature of Man is compoſed of ſeveral 
Faculties, and Powers, having ſenſes, and appetites ſuited to, and carried to- 
wards certain objects; ſo it will follow, That in the Creation, God not only 
made objects for thoſe Powers, and F aculties, as we before obſerved, (P. 427.) 

and put Man in ſuch a ſtate, as was moſt proper for the enjoyment of them; 
bur alſo, chat in the enjoyment of thoſe objects, he muſt have been as happy, in 
reſpect of his body, as his bodily nature is capable of being. 

Bu rT then, as the ſtate, in which Man was made, was not only a ſtate, 
wherein theſe two natures were united; but ſo united, as I have ſhewn before, 
that one part was put in a ſubordination to the other; che powers and operations 
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of the Body being placed under the ſuperior direction of the Mind, which is 
the moral perfection of his nature: So it will follow, o 
THAT Man could no otherwiſe attain his end of being happy, but by act- 
ing according to that ſubordination, and keeping all the operations of the Body 
in their ſubjection to the Mind; but on the contrary, ſo far as this moral per- 
fection of his Faculties ſhould be at any time wanting, ſo far he muſt be want- 
ing of perfect happineſs. 9 
Laſtly, Ir all this be true, that Mankind were made for happineſs, accord- 
ing to their nature, and therefore a happineſs both of Body and Soul; the Soul 
in the exerciſe of its rational Faculties, on rational objects, in a rational man- 
ner; the Body in the exerciſe of its Faculties upon ſenſitive Objects, in a due 
ſubjection to Reaſon: 5 
An p if it be true that Mankind were made in ſuch a ſtate, and furniſh'd 
with ſuch means, as were moſt proper for their happineſs ; and by acting ac- 
cordingly, might attain their happineſs. 
Ir all this, I ſay, be true; then, if it ſhall appear hereafter, as ſhall be 


proved in its place, that this happineſs of the Body and Soul of Man was to 


be everlaſting ; from hence it will follow, that Man was not only immortal, 
as to his Soul, and made of ſuch a bodily ſtrength of conſtitution, as was na- 
turally capable of being continued for ever; But alſo, that, if there was any 


natural means neceſſary for its preſervation and continuance, he muſt have been 


furniſh'd with them; and by a due application of thoſe means, for that end, 
he mult have reaped the benefit of them. 
THESE are the notions we cannot but receive, whilſt we conſider the hap- 
pineſs of human nature ſimply, and in itſelf, But „„ 
Secondly, MAN may likewiſe be conſidered, as he ſtands in relation to o- 
thers : And as in this reſpect he has not only Faculties fitted for Society; but 
finds that Society is neceſſary to his happineſs; ſo we muſt conclude, that he 


was not only made, and intended for Society; but provided with ſuch Society, 
as his happineſs requir'd ; and made of ſuch a nature, and put in ſuch a 


ſtate, and furniſh'd with ſuch means, as were moſt proper to make that Society 
a happineſs. FR, „„ | 1 

AND if ſo, then ſince tis evident, that Mankind were not only made with 
faculties of ſpeech, by which they might converſe one with another; and 
therefore muſt have been furniſh'd with proper language; but alſo with another 
faculty, by which their ſpecies might be multiplied ; and therefore muſt be 
ſupplied with proper means for this : From hence we muſt conclude, that the 
firſt Society of Mankind, at the Creation, was not of Man with Man, but of 


Man with Woman; and that too in ſuch proportion of number, as was beſt 


for this end of increaſing the Species, and moſt for the happineſs of Society. 
AND as no Society can be happy without mutual benevolence, or a diſpo- 
fition to affiſt, and do good to one another; ſo we muſt conceive, that Man- 


kind muſt not only have been made with this natural diſpoſition, but was placed 


in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſuitable to it; that is, ſuch a ſtate as was beſt fitted for 
the cheriſhing, and preſervation of this natural diſpoſition. 
AND therefore ſince all Mankind, be they more or fewer, were originally 


made of the ſame nature, with the ſame natural deſires, and neceſſities; by the 


means of which they might not only defire, and ſtand in need of the ſame 
things at the ſame time, from whence there might ariſe contention, . and mi- 
ſery ; ſo from hence we muſt conclude, that whatever number of Men and 
Women were made, as they were all made for happineſs in Society, there muſt 
have been enough of every thing made to ſatisfy the deſires and neceſſities of 
every one; ſo as that no one ſhould want what another had, which could be 


_ neceſſary to his happineſs. 


BurT then, as Man is a rational creature, and by conſequence his happineſs 
a rational happineſs, and ſuch as depends upon a due ſubordination of his Appe- 
Lites to reaſon ; (p. 428.) ſo tho' God made enough of every thing to ſatisfy 


tne deſires and neceſſities of every Man; yet this could no otherwiſe contri- 
You. Il, 8 K LEO 


Burnett. 
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Burnett. bute to his happineſs, than as his defires and neceſſities ſhould be regulated by 
Reaſon. | 1 - . 

Ao if ſo, then ſince we have already ſhewn (p. 4.24.) that every thing 
had a nature ſuited to its end; we muſt conclude, that Mankind were originally 
made of ſuch a nature, as not to deſire any thing but what they wanted; nor 
any thing in any other manner, meaſure, or feaſon, than their wants required, 
or ſhould be conſiſtent with that natural diſpoſition they were created with, of 
mutual benevolence to one another. 

AND if all this be true, from hence it will follow, that the natural ſtate of 
Man, by which J mean that ſtate in which he was firſt made; tho' it was a 
ſtate, wherein all things muſt neceſſarily have been common; yet it could not 
be a ſtate of war and contention, but the moſt contrary to it poſſible. For if 
want was the rule of their deſires, ſince there was enough of every thing, for 
every body's wants, there could in nature and reaſon be no need of Strife ; and 
as every one had a natural love to every one, there could be no inclination 
to It. 4 | 1 | 

T n 18 doubtleſs muſt have been the natural ſtate of Mankind, ſuppoſing 
there were ever ſo many perſons made; but conſidering what we have already 
ſaid, it is more than probable, and very natural to conceive, that there was but 
one Man and Woman originally made. A 

For fince Mankind were to be placed in ſuch a ſtate of life as was beſt for 
the preſervation of mutual benevolence ; it ſeems to be naturally proper for 
this purpoſe, that the race ſhould be derived from one Man and Woman; that 
being all children of the ſame common Parents, and all join'd in the ſame com- 
mon Relation; as they were undivided in their Original, ſo they ſhould be as 

undivided in their Affections. For we find by Experience, that the affection 
that is ſeen among ſingle perſons, does by degrees beget a friendſhip of Fami- 
lies, and this as naturally ſpreads, and inlarges itſelf into Societies of Towns, 
and Cities, and Nations. And therefore as this was the moſt likely way to 
1 promote, and preſerve mutual love in the world, eſpecially in the firſt begin- 
. ning of it; we may naturally conceive, that this was the firſt ſtate of Man- 
1 kind; and that there was, at the firſt Creation of the World, but one Man and 
Woman made, from whom all Mankind were to deſcen e. 
Tuus we ſee how we are to conceive of the Creation of the world, con- 
ſidering it as made by the goodneſs of God; and with this I ſhall conclude my 
obſervations upon this head, from the perfections of the divine Nature. 
THERE are a great many other conſiderations which this method of rea- 
ſoning would furniſh us withal ; but theſe 1 take to be the moſt material, and 
ſuch as in my following Diſcourſe will be moſt uſeful ; and therefore I will not 
be tedious beyond what is neceſſary: But ſuppoſing theſe deductions to be true, 
as founded upon certain and undoubted principles, we will infer, as has been 
done before, 5 ers: 4 7 

THAT ſo far as we have any hiſtory, or tradition of the Creation, which 
is found to agree with theſe Concluſions ; ſofar we have reaſon to conclude 
it true. 

N ow ſuch a hiſtory we have deliver'd by Moſes, which is the only book we 
know of in the world, that gives us any account of this; and in this hiſtory of 
the Creation, we are not only told, that every thing was made by the power of 
God; but that this power was exerted, and every thing made, as we have be- 

fore ſhewn, it ought to be, by the bare act of the divine will, or internal word 
of God, ſaying, Let ſuch a thing be, and it was ſo. 

AN D that he made every thing good, that is, every thing perfect, every 
way ſuited to its End, and naturally capable of attaining it: 

AN p that when he made Man, he not only made hint good, but after his 
own Image or Likeneſs ; under which is comprehended all, that can be meant 
by Perfection and Happineſs : |» 6 WR 

AN p as this Happineſs was to be, as ſhall be ſhewn, a Happineſs both of 
Body and Soul for ever; and therefore there was a neceſſity of {ome mm 
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which the Body might be preſerv'd in being; ſo we are here told of a Tree of Byr ett. 


* 


Life, which we may reaſonably think might be intended, as a preſervative a- V 


gainſt all decays of Nature, and a remedy for all accidental injuries, if any ſuch 
| ET ff ES! 4 

AN D as it was neceſſary that Man, as a ſociable Creature, made in a ſtate of 
Perfection, and therefore capable of Society ſo ſoon as he was made, ſhould be 
provided with Society proper for him: And as we have ſhewny that this ought 
to be a Society, not of Man with Man, but of Man with Wöman; and that 
too, of one Man with one Woman; fo we are here told it was accordingly: 
And there fore this account being agreeable to our foregoing Reaſonings, which 
appear to be demonftratively true; ſo far we have reaſon, from the nature of 
things, to conclude this accouut of Mofes to be true. 5 1 1 

Tu us have I done with the two firft Points, namely, the abſolute Perfection 
of God, and the relation he bears to the World, as its Creator: And before I 
proceed to the next thing, it may be proper to ſhew what obligations of Duty 
ariſe from hence; and how thefe two Conſiderations, properly applied, will 
bring us to the Law of Nature, which is fo much talk'd of, and ſought 
after. For EN e | | Werk 

Firſt, As God is abſolutely perfect, and as we have already ſhewn, loves every 
thing only in ſuch a degree, as it comes nearer to his Perfection; ſo by conſe- 
quence, the only way to pleaſe God, is to be like him; and therefore it muſt 
be in the Nature of things our Duty to endeavour to be perfect, as he is 
2 * D as thoſe Per fections, which are 1mitable in him, are his Wiſdom and 
Holineſs, Truth and Goodneſs, it is a natural Duty to endeavour to be Wife 
and Holy, True and Good, as he is; and by copſequence, whatever is im- 
plied in theſe Perfections in God, which we are capable of imitating him in, is 
a natural Duty requir'd of us, if we would be acceptable to him. 

AND ſo likewiſe Secondly, As God is the Creator of the World, it is natu- 
ral to infer, that all the Powers, and Faculties, God has given us, ſhould be 
imployed in ſuch a Way, as is ſuitable to the End they were given for: And as 
they were made in a due ſubjection to Reaſon ; (and therefore it muſt be the 
will of God, that this ſubjection be preferv'd, and ſo far as it is loſt, recover'd) 
ſo from hence it will follow, that our Faculties ſhould not be exercis'd on any 
other objects, or in any other manner, than Reaſon approves ; and when we 
find in ourſelves any tendencies to the contrary, it muſt be our Duty to ſuppreſs 
and ſubdue them. is EO, a ak 5 5 

AN p fo again Thirdly, As God has put us in ſeveral Relations, not only to 
himſelf, but one another, it is his will that we fhould behave ourſelves ſuitably 
to thoſe Relations; and therefore whatever Actions thoſe Relations naturally re- 
quire of us, are ſo many natural Laws impos'd on us. 

So that if we do but conſider what the ſeveral Relations, we bear to one 
another, are, and what Actions neceffarily ariſe from thoſe Relations, this will 
give us a view into thoſe Laws, which Nature obliges us to in this reſpect. 

THis is a natural and proper method of proceeding on this Subject; but 
this will not anſwer my deſign ; and therefore I will go on as I ar firſt pro- 
poſed, namely, ae 

Thirdly, To inquire what notions we are to form of the government of the 
World, confidering it as govern'd by an abſolutely perfe& Being. 

AND in this inquiry I muſt proceed in the foregoing method: And, ſince 
God, as an abſolurely perfect Being, cannot act contrary to his Nature and Fer- 
fections, we muſt here again conſider his Perfections, as ſo many Rules, by 
which to form our notions of his operations in the Government, as we have 
already done in the Creation of the World; and this will afford us as clear a 
notion of it as Reaſon alone can furniſh us withal. 
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I wit begin my Obſervations from his Knowledge and Wiſdom ; and if 


we reflect upon what has been already prov d, (p. 4 15.) That he cannot begin to 


the Manner, or Seaſon of acting; 


know any thing, and can never ceaſe to know every thing; and that he cannot 
do any thing weakly, or erroneouſly, in reſpec either of the End, the Means, 

FROM hence we muſt conclude, that nothing can happen in the World by 
chance; that is, nothing without his Knowledge foreſeeing it, and his Wi. 
dom diſpoſing it for ſome End: And howſoever he orders it, it muſt be, all 
things coafider'd, always for the beſt; not only in reſpect of the End itſelf, 
but alſo in reſpect of the ſuitableneſs of the Means, and the ſeaſonableneſs of 
the Time: So that whatever God does, we muſt conceive nothing could have 


been better; howſoever tis brought about, no means could have been more pro- 


per; and whenſoever it comes to paſs, no time could be more convenient. 
How hard ſoever it may be to our weak and ſhallow underſtandings to 
comprehend this; yet we are certain it muſt be ſo, if we have right notions of 


the Divine Knowledge and Wiſdom. | 


Fox there can be no room to doubt, but that he who knows the Natures 
and Ends of things, as perfectly as he knows any thing, and cannot poſſibly be 
miſtaken, is equally capable of governing all things, as any thing ; becauſe his 
Knowledge and Wiſdom being infinite, ſuppoſing even the World to be ſo, 


there would be hut the ſame proportion between them, as of one to one: So that 


if he is qualified to order one, he is equally ſo for all. 

Secondly, As God is ſhewn to be in his Nature true; ſo muſt he be alſo in 
his Government, ſo as not to do any thing contrary to Truth. 

AND therefore as Truth is the reality of things, as they are, conſidered ſim- 
ply, and in their own Natures, or as they ſtand related to one another, as to 
Agreement or Diſagreement ; we muſt conceive, that in the Government of 
the World, he will not act contrary to the Natures and Relations of things. 

As therefore ( ſetting afide all other conſiderations) as we have already ob- 

ſerved, (P. 425.) that there is a natural Relation of Agreement between Means 
and Ends, Effects and Cauſes, Faculties and Objects; ſo he muſt be conceiv'd 


to govern the World according to theſe natural Relations, ſo as that there ſhall 


be an Agreement maintain'd between them. 

Ap therefore as on the one hand we muſt conceive, that he will not bring 
about natural Ends by extraordinary, when ordinary Means will do; nor pro- 
duce natural Effects by ſupernatural, when natural Cauſes will do; but on the 
contrary, Will leave natural Cauſes to work according to their Natures, ſo far 
as they can ſerve his Ends: So on the other hand we muſt conceive, that the 
Relation between Faculties and their Objects ſhall be maintain'd ; ſo that, as no 
object can be injoy d, but by the Means of a ſuitable Faculty, ſo every Faculty 
ſhall be provided with a ſuicable Object. 

AND therefore for inſtance ; as God in the Creation made various living Crea- 
tures, with natural Appetites, to preſerve the Individuum, (as we ſay) by eat- 
ing and drinking; and by conſequence muſt have made a ſuitable proviſion, that 
there may be a ſufficiency for the Supply of all: So we muſt conceive in the 
Government of the World, that there ſhall be always a like ſuitable proviſion 
continued, ſo as that nothing ſhall want any thing to its neceſſary Preſervation. 

AND as all living Creatures are likewiſe made with natural Appetites and 
Faculties, for the preſervation of their Species; as it does hence follow, that as 
there muſt have been an equal number of Males and Females, of every Species 
made, that there might be an Object ſuitable to every Faculty; ſo we muſt con- 
ceive, that there ſhall be always an equal number of every Species continued: 

AND (if we apply this particularly to Mankind) conſidering the ſtate we 
are in at preſent ; ſince the Males are expos'd to greater dangers than the Fe- 


males, in the common and ordinary way of Life ; and fince vaſt — of 
1 them 
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them are deſtroy'd by War, by Sea, and other Accidents, by which there muſt Burnett. 
ariſe a vaſt diſproportion ; from hence we muſt conclude, that in the Govern- WWW 
ment of the World, there will be always a proviſion made for this; and by 
conſequence that there ſhall be more Males born into the World than Females; 
and that too in ſuch proportion as to anſwer this Defect, ſo as to preſerve the 
equality of one to one ; that as all are indued with a natural Faculty of multi- 
plying their Kind, no Faculty ſhould want a proper Object. | 

AND as we are thus to conceive of the Government of the World, in reſpect 
of natural Truth; ſo we muſt likewiſe, as to moral Truth: For as there are 
Relations of Agreement, and Diſagreement of one thing to another, in Na- 
ture; ſo there are likewiſe inſtituted Relations of one thing to another in So- 
ciety ; and by conſequence, as God is true, we muſt conceive, that if he ſhall 
think fit to condeſcend to treat with us in our own way, he will act ſuitably to 

theſe Relations. | 5 

AND therefore as there are certain known Signs, Words, and Actions, that 
are agreed upon by every Society to be the outward Expreſſions of our inward 
Thoughts; from hence we muſt conclude, that if God ſhall think fit to treat 
with Mankind, and for that purpoſe ſhall make uſe of any Sign, Word, or 
Action, either to expreſs his own Will, or repreſent any other thing by; That 
Sign, Word, or Action is a true declaration of his Will, and a certain repre- 
ſentation of the Thing; ſo as that his Will cannot be otherwiſe than they ex- 
preſs, nor the thing really otherwiſe than they repreſent, according to their na- 
tural and uſual meaning. EW 1 99 505 

AN D therefore whatever he delivers to be believed, is really as he delivers it; 
and whatever he expreſſes a deſire of, he does really deſire it. 1. 

I y he ſhould pre figure any thing to come, or promiſe any thing to be done, 
or threaten any thing to be inflicted, or require any thing to be obſerv'd, or 
command any thing to be avoided ; we muſt conceive, that he certainly knows 
the Thing prefigur'd ſhall come to paſs, and as certainly deſigns the Thing pro- 

mis d ſhall be perform'd, the Judgment threaten'd ſhall be inflicted, the Duty 
injoin'd ſhall be obſerv'd, the Sin forbidden ſhall. be avoided ; and that too in 
ſuch a manner as he expreſſes and repreſents it. Ls 
T Hn1s muſt be fo, if God be true, and we have right notions of his 
Truth. Fred S y 1 | | 

Thirdly, As God is true, ſo is he good; and if this be another rule in the 
Government of the World, he muſt not only intend, but order every thing, fo as 
ſhall be beſt for the happineſs of his Creatures, according to their ſeyeral Na- 
tures and Capacities ; and whatever methods he uſes for it, muſt be not only de- 
fign'd, but ſuited to this End. i ("10 | 163 Ws 

AND if ſo, then as I obſerv'd before, (p. 428.) ſince there are ſeveral Kinds 
of Creatures, all made for Happineſs, ſome of which are not capable of Hap- 
pineſs themſelves; it will follow, that if Happineſs be the end of the divine 
operations relating to them, they muſt be ſo order'd as is beſt for the Happineſs 
of others. OCT e 98 

| AND ſince there are other Creatures capable of ſome degrees of Happineſs 
themſelves, and yet are neceſſary to the Happineſs of Man, it will follow, that 

though their Happineſs ſhall be provided for in the Government of the World, 
It ſhall be only in ſuch a manner, and degree, as is conſiſtent with their Bubordi- 
nation to Menn. | 0 Fas - r 
An p therefore though their Natures, as they are indued with ſuch, and 
ſuch Faculties, require that they be provided with ſuitable Objects; yet the 
manner, and meaſure of their enjoyment of them for their Happineſs, muſt de- 
pend upon the reaſon and judgment of Man, how far it may be confiftent with 
his Happineſs; and if ſo, from hence it will follow, DEG 1272 
Tu AT as we have before obſerved, (p. 424.) that all things were originally 
put in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſuitable to the end they were made for; ſo all 
things that are neceſſary to the Happineſs of Man, were originally put in ſub- 

jection to Man. 7 
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And laſtly, As the Happineſs of Man does not only require a ſuitable En- 
joyment, of ſuitable Objects, for the ſeveral Faculties both of Body and Mind; 


but likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of one another in Society; ſo we muſt conclude, 


that as he hath in the Creation, ſo he will in the Government of the World, 


take a ſuitable care for both ; and not only provide for his Happineſs in his pri- 
vate and perſonal, but alſo in his relative and ſocial Capacity. 

Bu T as for the method of doing this, that will be beſt underſtood from 
the next conſideration, by proper inferences from the Holineſs of God. 
For, 

Fourthly, As God is holy in his Nature, this muſt be alſo another rule 
of his Government; and as his Holineſs is before ſhewn, (p. 417.) to conſiſt 
in an immutable conformity of his Will, and operations to the dictates of his 
infallible Reaſon ; and as the natural rule of Reaſon is the Natures and Rea- 


ſons of things: So this muſt likewiſe be the rule of his operations, ſo as not 


to do any thing without Reaſon, tho' we do not know what that Reaſon is, or 


contrary to Reaſon; and therefore nothing but what the Natures and Reaſons 
of things direct. 8 

AnD if ſo, then firſt we muſt conceive on the one hand, that God cannot 
will, or act any thing out of a mere arbitrary humour, merely becauſe he will; 


but becauſe tis moſt fit and reaſonable : So that when we reſolve things, as we 


commonly do, into the ſole Will and good Pleaſure of God, we muſt not un- 
derſtand them as acts of mere Will without Reaſon: But on the contrary we 
muſt conceive, that whatever he does, he had an infallible Reaſon for, other- 
wiſe he would not have done it, and whatever he wills had a natural goodneſs 
in it, in the order of conception antecedent to his will, otherwiſe he would 
not have will'd it: One uo vos 5 

AND therefore whatever he does, is not therefore reaſonable becauſe he 
does it; but he does it becauſe tis reaſonable and fit to be done. And what- 
ever he commands to be done; is not therefore good, merely becauſe he com- 
mands it, but he commands it, becauſe it is in its own Nature good, either 
ſimply or relatively conſider d. 4 4 5.215190" d e 

FoR tho' the thing commanded be in its own Nature indifferent, and have 


no intrinſick goodneſs in it; yet it may be good in order to an End; and ſo 


far as it is in its Nature fitted to that End, ſo far it is in its own Nature good, 
as a Means; and ſo far as the End is good, and fit to be purſu'd, and aim'd at, 
ſo far the Means are good, and fit to be commanded. 18800 


AN Þ therefore as God cannot act without an End; and by conſequence not 


command any thing, but as a Means to an End, nor any thing, but What is 


fitted for that End; ſo whenever he commands indifferent things, this muſt be 
the natural Reaſon of them, that they are naturally fitted to attain ſome End, 
which that command is intended for; tho we may not be able always to find 
If Out. | 2 oy r A 

Fo R tho' tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at the time when ſuch commands 
are given, the End ald Reaſon of them may eaſily be diſcover'd, from the re- 
lation they bear to the particular circumſtances of the People, and the ſuita- 
bleneſs there is between them; yet it does not thence follow, that it ſhall be 
always ſo, when the particular circumſtances of the People are forgot, and the 
things, which the laws related to, are intirely unknown, 

Ir would therefore be very unreaſonable in any one, to argue againſt the 
authority of antient laws, injoining indifferent things, merely becauſe we are 
not able at this diſtance of time and place, to account for the particular rea- 
ſon, and thereby the natural fitneſs of them; when we are otherwiſe ſure that 
they came from God, and therefore muſt have been appointed for ſome proper 
End and Reaſon, how much ſoever it may be hid from un. 
Secondly, As God cannot act without Reaſon, ſo! neither can he act con- 


trary to Reaſon; and therefore not other wiſt than as the Natures and Reaſons 


of things direct: 
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AN p if ſo, then firſt we muſt from hence conceive, that he will govern Burnct!, 
all things according to their Natures and Reaſons ; natural things in a natural ww 
way, in and according to their natural Relations, ſo as to work natural Ends, 
ordinarily by natural Means, and produce natural Effects by natural Cauſes ; | 
and not to act without them, or againſt their Natures. | 
AND therefore tho' the goodneſs of God orders all things ſo, as ſhall be moſt 

for the Happineſs of his Creatures, as has been ſhewn ( p. 433.) yet ſo far as f 
chis Happineſs depends upon the uſe of natural Means, or the operation of natural | 
Cauſes, we mult conceive that it cannot naturally be attain'd without them. 

AND by conſequence (if we apply this to ourſelves ) tho' Man in his ra- 

tional capacity ſhall be provided as we have ſhewn (p. 428.) with all things | 
neceſſary to his Happineſs, in reſpect of the means of knowing, whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to be known; as likewiſe in reſpect of a ſuitable power, with ſuitable 
rules and motives to do, whatever is neceſſary to be done: Yer, as it is neceſſary 
in the Nature of the thing, that thoſe means of Knowledge, and thoſe rules and 
motives of Practice ſhould be confider'd, and that Power be put forth into 
Action, before any thing can be known or done; ſo we cannot expect any 
Happineſs ſhould ariſe from any proviſion of means, and rules, and motives, 
notwithſtanding the goodneſs of the divine Government, unleſs we will con- 
ſider and act accordingliyyÜ'⸗hhęꝶ 
AN D ſo again Secondly, Tho' Man be furniſhed with all things neceſſary to 
his Happineſs in his bodily Nature, in a due proviſion of proper objects, ſuited 
to its ſeveral Faculties; yet ſince the Happineſs that ariſes from this proviſion 
depends upon ourſelves, and fince there is a neceſſity in the Nature of things, 
that our Faculties be exercis'd upon theſe objects, in a proper way; and that 
we apply ourſelves to ſuch means, as are proper for this End, or elſe we ſhall 


never be the happier for it; | x 
So in the Government of the World we muſt expect no Happineſs will ariſe 
to us from this, unleſs we will do accordingly : But on the contrary, as no ef- 

fe& can be produced without a ſuitable cauſe, and every natural cauſe will pro- 

duce its natural effect; if Mankind do things contrary to their Happineſs, they 

will be made unhappy by then. | 

Ap fo likewiſe Th:rdly, As the Happineſs of Man, conſider'd as a ratio- 1 
nal Creature, muſt be a rational Happineſs, and muſt conſiſt not only in the uſe 

and enjoyment of ſuch things, as are ſuited to his Faculties, but ſuch an uſe and 

enjoyment as is ſuitable to Reaſon ; ſo there can be no Happineſs expected 

from them in the Government of the World, unleſs we will uſe and enjoy 

them accordingly: But on the contrary, we muſt not only expect ſuch miſ- 

chiefs to inſue, as the Nature of things ſo abuſed will produce; but ſuch alſo 

as will ariſe from their contrariety to Reaſon, in guilty reflections and re- 

proaches ofithe'Mind| 07 1321905 $9775 7 DaSbilnon 91 DU, | 

Ay ſo again Fourthly, Tho' God provides all things, that may be for the 

Happineſs of Society; yet ſince the natural dependance of Mankind upon one 

another is ſuch, that, as they cannot be happy without one another, ſo they 

may be the occaſion of one another's Miſery, according as their actions are; it 

is impoſſible in 'the Nature of things, but the Happineſs of Mankind muſt 

depend upon their actions: And if we are furniſh'd by the goodneſs of God, 

with all things neceſſary to our doing, what our Happineſs requires to be done 

this is all that can be requir'd on God's part; and there can be no Happineſs 
expected by us, unleſs we will do accordingly. [ 3 

Ap ſo Secondly, As God governs natural things in a natural way; ſo we 

muſt conceive, as was juſt now ſaid, that he will govern rational agents in 2 

rational way; that is, in ſuch a way as is ſuitable to a rational Nature. _— 

AND therefore, as Man is an underſtanding, and a free Creature, not only 

capable of apprehending the Natures and Reaſons of things, how far they are 

fit to be choſen and done, but alſo has power of ſelf-determination ; if ſuch a 

Creature be govern'd according to its Nature, it muſt be in ſuch a way, as is 

ſuitable both to his underſtanding and freedom, | 


AND 


AND therefore Firſt, As every thing by acting according to its Nature, will 
attain the End it was made for, (5. 427, 429.) and by conſequence Mankind, 
by acting according to their Reafon, will not only attain their own private Hap. 
pineſs, but the Happineſs of one another in Society: 

So had all things continued in that ſtate, in which they were made, and 
ſhould we ſuppoſe Mankind always acting according to their Reaſon; in ſuch 
caſe we could conceive no other Government neceſſary to the Happineſs of the 
World, but this, vis. 1 1 1 85 

To preſerve all things in their proper Natures and Orders, and to enable 
them to exert their Faculties and Powers, according to their ſeveral Ends and 
[ „ e | 

THEN, as there is the ſame reaſon for their Preſervation as there was for 
their Creation, ſo long as they act according to their Natures ; ſo we muſt in 
reaſon conclude, That till Mankind fhould act contrary to their Nature, or 
Reaſon, which we call Sin, they ſhould not only be preſery'd ; but preſerv'd in 
that Nature, and that State in which they were created; and by conſequence 
ſhould not only be immortal and everlaſting, but immortally and everlaſtingly 
perfect; and happy both in Body and Sopl in this World, without expectation 
of any thing to come. Dude ee e e 
FR ON whence it will follow, That the Unhappineſs, Imperfection and 
Mortality of Mankind, as likewiſe the expectation of a future ſtate muſt ori- 

ginally have riſen from Sin. 10 A dir nas; 

Tris is the notion, and as far as I can ſee, the only notion we can form 
of the divine Government, whilſt we conſider Mankind as acting according to 
their Reaſon, : | Ni 


— 


Bu T if Mankind be conſider'd as acting contrary to Reaſon, and therefore 
contrary to, not only their own Happineſs, but it may be the Happineſs of 
others; then as they act contrary to the end of their Creation, and by conſe- 
quence the end of their Preſer vation; ſo it may be natural to conceive, that in 
ſuch a caſe, ſuch perſons, ſo acting, ſhould not be preſerved: 12 1 

AND if ſo, then as the Reaſon of their ſuppos'd deſtruction is their Sin, and 


Bor then again, on the other hand, it is to be-obſerv'd; that as God made 
Mankind for ſuch degrees of Happineſs, as their Nature is capable of; ſo we 
may conelude, that as long as they are capable of Happineſs, ſo long they are 
capable of Prefervation. Seit e ag d u nh een | 7 

Ax p ſince very one is capable of Happineſa, that acts according to his 
Reaſon; it will follow, that chough a Man has 'aRetl contrary. to Reaſon 
5 he ſhall yet he capable: of Preſervatian ſo far as it anay-be prevented for 
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Ap if To, then thhitfhever is Heceffafy in the Nature &f the the 


SONY + bar n 11 e 
vent the Arlt Ganters kebedlence for the future, ems to be necelfiry do the 8 2 
Government of the Wör[xede. 7 

Bor Here it is fafther to be 'obſeryed, that fince Mankind Were not only 
made for Happitiels, cenfider d Hnply, but in Society, it is reaſonable to con 1 
ceive, that in the Preſervltiq of à Binner, God Would provide for the Happi- | 


neſs of Society: = IRS : : i 5012" 1 
3” Yhe Sinner is preferv'd, that he may act zecerdinig to his 
Reaſon for the future, And by göing ſo, will not only Contribdte to his own | 


AN H therefore, the” the 


4 Happineſs, but Affe the Happineſs o the Society; yet as the very Pre- | 
ervation'of the firſt Sinner, might tend to the taking many others fin, and 
ſo tend to the Unhappineſs of Society, by making them think God regardleſs of 
their Actions; there Yeeriis u hecefſit), that in che Preſervation of the firſt Sin- 
ner, ſome further method ſhould be taken, to prevent the ill conſequences of 
JJJ;ͤ — FVVFVVV 
S o that here ate two things necæſſarlly to be provided for upon the firſt 
act of Sin in the World; and what methods are moſt proper for thefe purpoſes, 
the infinite Wiſdom of God knows beſt: But if we might be permitted to 
conjecture by dur Reaſsn, according to the Natures and Reaſons'of things, we 
might conclude, VVV 


Firſt, T- A T ſinee God governs rational Creatures, in-à rational way, the 
moſt rational method of bringing à Sinner off from diſobedience, and of in- 
fluencing His Will to act otherwiſe for the future, is, to convince his under- 
ſtanding that he is in the wrong, and ro make Him ſenfible, that he has done 
what in Reaſ6n, he ought not, and what it Were better he had not dine; chat 
is, in one word, to bring Him to Repentance. FFF 
Now the leaſt that we can think neceſſary for this purp6ſe, is, to let the 
SEN Rd % c ß ne Met, 
An p us for the method of convineing the World, chat he is ndt t6þardleſs 
of the actions of Men, when they att contrary to Reaſon 4 the feaſt that We can 


conceive neceſſary in this caſe; is, to ſhew ſome token of Bis diſpleafure at it, 
by infliQtifig ſome ſuitable puniſhment for it. e eee e 


Now That I call a ſuitable püfliſhment, which is naturally proper to an- 
ſwer the end for which it was deſign'd, namely, to diſcourage others from fol- 
lowing the Sinner's EKample. 155 | 1 3 
Ap therefore from theſe conſiderations we muſt conteive, that tho God 
ſhould not deſtroy che firſt Sinner, upon the Very firſt att öf Sin; yer that he 
would püniſh him in ſuch a Männer, 4s tö convince the reſt of Mankind, 
that he Was not unconcerned at their actions, and that they ſhould have no 
encouragement to tread in the Sinner's ſteps, or run into the like diſobedience 
with him. „ N | 
Tris is the firſt notion we can form of the divine Government of the 
World, confider'd properly as a thing diſtin from preſervation, = ; 
AND this, as it owes its original to Sin; ſo we muſt cohceive it would ceaſe 
WA 1 | | 
_ AND therefore, could we oppoſe Mankind, after the firſt Sin, acting ac- 
cording to their Reaſon for the future, we can ſuppoſe no Reaſon for any other 
ſort of Government for tlie future, but Preſervation; © 
BFH AUS E, 4 I aid before, every thing has 4 Nature ſuited to its End, and 
by acting according to its Nature muſt attain its End, (p. 425.) 
AND ſince tis evident, nothing has a natural power, of àcting contrary to 
its Nature, as being all neceſfry agents, but Man; it will follow, that if 
Man ſhall act agreeably to his Reafon, the End of all things will be naturally 
attain'd: | 
Ap by conſequence there can be no need of any other Government, than 
to let things act according to their Natures © s. 
Bur then till, as Mankind, in the natural method of Government, muſt 
be naturally left to their own freedom, and notwithſtanding all theſe divine 
Vor, III. | TT methods 
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in; then, 


has Reaſon for it. 


2 rr 


Burneit. methods for prevention, may yet act contrary to their Reaſon, and chereby 
may diſturb the order of Nature, according to the Nature of their actions; ſo 


if they are ſuppos d to have done thus after the firſt: Sin, as there muſt thence 
ariſe new, and further occaſion; ſo we muſt ſuppoſe new, and different me- 
thods and operations of Government, in ſuch manner, and meaſuxe, as Man- 
kind were capable of, and as God ſaw neceſſary for their Happineſs, according 
to their different circumſtances. 98908 Io fon 
AN p tho' whilſt things act according to their Natures, we can ſee no reaſon 
why God ſhould, and by conſequence cannot reaſonably conceive, that he would 


act contrary to the Natures of things: Vet, when | things happen to be alter'd, 


and are fallen into a different or , contrary tate to that they were created 


As there may be. reaſons for different, or contrary. methods of Govern. 
ment; ſo 5535 


. F : 4 9 2% - | oo OY. "oy | f | 1 =" 5 : ji) | * * 
Fifthly, As God is abſolutely free, he may act differently or contrarily, ac. 


a 


_ cording. to thoſe different or contrary Reaſons, (p.:416.) and by , conſequence 


may act differently from, or contrary to the Natures of things, according as he 


AN p if ſo, then, tho God governs natural things in a natural way, and a 
natural order, as being the moſt natural method to attain their End: Vet when 
things happen to be altered ſo, as that it ſhall beſt ſerve the Ends, for which 
they were made, to act contrary to their primitive Nature and Order; he may 
do it in ſuch manner and meaſure, as he ſees fit: He may either act without na- 
tural cauſes, or againſt them; he may ſuſpend their powers, or over- rule them; 
and when he permits things to go on in a natural way, he may direct when, 
how, and in what proportion they ſhall exert; their operations. 


AN p ſo likewiſe Secondly, Tho' he ordinarily. governs rational Creatures in a 
rational way; yet when he ſees fit, he can ſupernaturally inform, or infatuate 
their underſtandings; and he can determine their Wills, and either actuate or 
reſtrain their Paſſions, by ſuch, an irreſiſtible influence, as to make them do that 
good they would not have done; and keep them from doing that evil they would 
have done: Whether God does this or not, in ſuch an irreſiſtible way, we can- 
not tell without a Revelation; but accord ing to our principles we muſt conceive, 
that he may, according as he ſhall have reaſon for it. 3 

AN p ſo again Thirdly, Tho” God be diſpos'd to do good to his Creatures, 
according to their ſeyeral Natures and Capacities : Yet, when the Natures and 
Capacities that he gave them are alter'd, or when they act contrary to them, 
he may then alter his methods of doing good ; and if they are not capable of 
receiving good one way, he may do it another: He may do it either by Kind- 
neſs or Correction, by . Proſperity or Adverſity, by Pleaſure or Pain, or what- 


* 


ever other methods of Government he ſees fit; and that too in what manner, 


and meaſure, and ſeaſon, his Wiſdom ſhall direct for their good. 

Ap ſo Laſtly, Tho' God be abſolutely true, and can make no outward de- 
claration but what is real; yet when the Reaſon of ſuch declaration is alter d, 
he may either revoke, or alter his declaration, or may act otherwiſe than he 
declared. 8 7255. F, 

Bu fr then we muſt remember, that this freedom is both a wiſe and holy 
freedom; (5. 418.) and by conſequence, as wiſdom will do nothing in vain, 
and therefore nothing by extraordinary and ſupernatural, when ordinary and na- 
tural, means will do: | | 

So holineſs will do nothing contrary to the natures and reaſons of things any 


_ farther, than as their natures and reaſons are altered; nor any farther than that 


alteration does require it. | 
AN p by conſequence, ſo far as the wiſdom of God ſhall ſee, that by ating 
according to the natures of things, the end of the Creation may be equally at- 
tain'd ; ſo, tho' the natures of things are altered, ſo far we may reaſonably 
Conceive, he will not act contrary to their natures. 
AND 
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A N D N i we may tonclude, that the” he. may act e contrary to Burnett. 
the nature of natural cauſes and rational agents; and tho he may ſuſpend,” or UW 


over-rule the powers of the former; and he may ſupernaturally. inform, or in- 
fatuate the underſtandings, or actuate or reſttain the wills of the latter: Yet 
he will never do it, but in ſuch a caſe, ; where there is a neceſſity in the nature 
of things, and where the N of the World cannot be attain'd wich- 


out it. BCLJ 1 31 1:1} 4 © 


AND to, tho God may do good i in what manner he ſees fi either by Kind- 


neſs or Correction, by Pleaſare or Pain; yet, as Pleaſure is moſt agreeable to 
the natures of Mankind, ſo far as they are capable of Happineſs by Pleaſure, 
ſo far we muſt conceive, he will not give them Pain or Correction. 

AND /aftly, tho' God may revoke and alter his declarations, or, as he ſees fit, 
may act contrary to them ; yet it muſt be only ſo far as the natures and reaſons 
of things are alter'd. 

AnD therefore when God promiſes a favour, or threatens or © forces 2 FI 
ment upon a certain Reaſon ; tho God cannot be obliged, when chat Reaſon 
is ceas d, to perform his. promiſe, or inflict the judgment; 

AN D tho', when God gives laws of a mutable Nature for ms 3 


ſons; when the Reaſons of ſuch laws are alter'd, he may alter his declarations 


concerning them ; and wy cither command what he forbad, or forbid what he 
commanded : | 


VET ſo long as the Natures and Nabe of. things are the ſame, ſo long we 


muſt conclude, his declarations and operations will be the ſame : 


AND by conſequence, when God commands any thing to be obſerved or 


avoided, or denounces or threatens any thing! to be | inflicted ; the Reaſon of 
which is founded in the Nature of things, ſuch laws and chreatnings cannot be 
diſannull'd, fo long as the Nature of things continue ; and we muſt conceive, 
that in ſuch caſes God will neither revoke nor act contrary to them. 

Tus far then have we diſcover'd the Nature of God, both in his per- 
fections in themſelves, and the outward manifeſtation of chem in acts of Cre- 
ation and Government. 

AND theſe being ſufficiently demonſtrated, I ſhall take cheſe likewiſe for 
granted all along, and upon this Baſis I mall proceed in my deſign; and by 
neceſſary and rational concluſions, ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate che general 
Body of all Religion: So that whoſoever ſhall allow (as I think no man can 


deny) the foregoing Reaſonings, ſhall not with any ſhew of Reaſon Foe any 


other part of Religion whatſoever. 
Bor that we may do this more clearly and convincingly , it will be 
proper to look back a little, and reflect upon what we have before prov'd, 


I hat is the true State of Mature. 


AN bp the firſt thing chat I think neceſſary to be called to mind, is, that the 
original ſtate of Mankind is, as we have prov'd (p. 423.) a ſtare of N 


fection. 
COROLLARY. 


FROM whence we may be able to form a right notion of a true and pro- 
per ſtate of Nature ; a point ſo much controverted amongſt us. 

For as it is ſelf-evident, that that muſt be the true and proper Nature of 
things, which they receiv'd when they were made: 

S o by conſequence, nothing can be properly ſaid to be in a ſtate of Nature, 
any farther than it can be ſaid to be in a ſtate of Perfection: 

AND therefore, ſo far as Mankind are fallen from the Perfection, they were 
originally created in, ſo far they are in an unnatural and corrupted ſtare. 


And if we will call this a ſtate of Nature, it ought to be done under this 


diſt inction of a ſtate of imperfect and corrupted Nature; in oppoſition to that, 
which was the true and primitive ſtare of Nature, which was a ſtate of Per- 
729500 and Purity. 

AND 
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Burnett, RM this is ſo Heesſſary a ldiftinetion; chat without this we ſhall hardly be 
able toſpeak ef thismmtterwäthout confufun nn 
' AN dhe winit ef "this, us it has been a grand flaw in many tredtiſes on Na- 
rural Religion; ſo it has been the foundation upon which thoſe extravagant 
Nenets ef the 'Levidthan were eilt; which when this neceſſtry diſtinction is 
made, do, of thtnifeves; all AM eo che ground. 
Fo R fince it does appear, that a ſtate of corruption is not the natural Rate 
of Man, whatever inferendes ur drutyn from this Hypothefis, that this is the 
natural ſtate of Man; muſt by conſequenc necefarily' be falſe. 8 
What Mankini food in nted of in a State of pure Nature. 
Secondly, As we have ſhewh that Mankind were made in a ſtate of Perfec- 
tion and Purity: 228 DIR 5 13 
So 'tis in the next place neceſſary to be 'obſery'd, as we have already prov'd, 
that they were made by the Wiſdom of God for ſome End, and by the Good- 
neſs of God for Happinefs and that they were put in ſuch a ſtate as was proper 
for the attainment of it, (p. 428). bo OE : 
AN p by conſequence that they muſt be inform'd bf this End and Happineſs, 
and the means of attaining itz that is, n 508 31685 
Tu Ar they muſt be provided with the neceſſary means of knowledge of 
every thing neceſſary to be known , and furniſh'd with fufficient Power, with 
ſuitable Rules and Motives to do whatever was neceffary to be done. And if 
ſo, then 7 £2) , | | 
Firſt, S 1 vc x the End and Happineſs of Man conſiſts, as ſhall be ſhewn in 
being partaker of the divine Nature; from hence it will follow, that if there 
be a neceſſity, that Man ſhould be inform'd of his End and Happineſs; there is 
the ſame neceſſity that he ſhould be inform'd of the Nature of God, in which 
his End and Happineſs cenſiſts. And if ſo, then 
Secondly, As it is ſelf-evident, that the reaſon of his being inform'd of his 
End and Happineſs, and the means of attaining them, with the neceſſary Rules 
and Motives of Action, is, that thoſe Motives ſhould be complied with, and 
thoſe Rules be followed, and 'thoſe Means imploy'd in the attainment of this 


— em 


* 


End and Happineſs; from hence it will follow, 

Tr fo ſoon as Mankind were capable of underſtanding and enjoying Hap- 
pineſs; ſo ſoon as they were capable of conſidering thoſe Motives, and obſer- 

ving thoſe Rules, and uſing thoſe Means; ſo ſoon muſt they have had this in- 
formation given them: And if ſo, then 1 
Thirdly, S NE Mankind were created perfect in their Nature, and there- 
fore naturally capable of all this, ſo ſoon as they were made; it will follow, 
that they muſt have had this information, ſo ſoon as they were made. 

So that from all this put together, we are abundantly aſſur'd of the neceſ- 
ſity of ſome means of information to be given to Mankind, ſo ſoon as they 
were made, of every thing neceſſary to be known concerning the End and 
Happineſs for which they were made; the Nature of God, in which that Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts; as likewiſe thoſe Rules, or Means, and Motives of doing what- 
ever is neceſſary to be done in order to the attainment of it. Thus far I think 
the argument is clear beyond any reaſonable objection. | 


The Means of Knowledge in a State of pure Nature. 


Tu E next thing now to be enquir'd into, is, 
Secondly, W AT Means of information thoſe were, which Mankind had, 
ſo ſoon as they were made. | 
As to this we muſt conceive, from the holineſs of God, that as he always 
acts according to the Natures and Reaſons of things; | 5 
8 o the means of information muſt be ſuch, as the Nature of the things to 
be known, and the Reaſon of the knowledge of them requir d :- F 
1 | | ND 
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An p by conſequence, as thoſe things, that are neceſſary, but cannot be Burnett, 
known, fo far as to anſwer the End of knowing them in a natural way, do re- 


quire a ſupernatural : 

AND as thoſe things, that can be known in a natural way, do require no more 
than natural means ; 

So from hence we muſt conclude ; Firſt, that if there was any thing neceſ- 
ſary to be known, which our firſt Parents could not know by Reaſon, in a na- 
rural way ; ſo ſoon as their occaſions did require the knowledge of it, it was 
certainly made known by a ſupernatural Revelation : Bur 


The Rule of Reaſon. 
Secondly, As for thoſe things that lay within the compaſs of Reaſon, as they 
were to be known by the exerciſes of Reaſon, in the uſe of ſuch natural means 
of knowledge, as were afforded for that purpoſe ; 

So we muſt conclude, they had nothing more, no other revelation con- 
cerning them, 5 = 

Now by the natural means of knowledge, I mean the Natures and Rea- 
ſons of things : GT . 

Fox knowledge is the perception or apprehenſion of things as they are. 

Now things may be conſider'd, eicher as they are ſimply, and in their own 
particular Natures, or as they are related to each other, in reſpect of agreement 
or diſagreement. e 

AND as thoſe things, which we apprehend to agree or diſagree, we there- 
fore judge to be fit, or unfit for ſuch, and ſuch purpoſes: 

8 o that fitneſs, or unfitneſs, for ſuch, and ſuch purpoſes, is a Reaſon, a- 
riſing from the Nature of things for the fitneſs, or unfitneſs of ſuch, and ſuch 
operations. 5 

AND when we make a right judgment of things, or, in other words, when 
the Natures and Reaſons of thipgs agree with our apprehenſion and judgment of 
them, and are as we apprehend and judge them to be; as we are then faid to 
know thoſe things, and as our Reaſon is then ſaid to be right: | 
So by conſequence, if we would form a right knowledge of things, the 
natural Rules or Means to form our notions and judgment by, is, to conſider 
the Natures and Reaſons of them. And if ſo, 

T H EN as every thing had its Nature from God; ſo whatever Means of in- 
formation our Reaſon finds out by conſidering the ſeveral Natures which God has 
made things of, and the Relations he has placed them in; this we may very pro- 
perly call, the natural Revelation of God; and the matter of ſuch Revelation, 
natural Religion, 


The Subſtance of Natural Religion. 


SINCE then we have prov'd the neceſſity of Man's being inform'd, ſo 
ſoon as he was made, | | F 


Firſt, Or the Nature of God, and his own Happineſs. 

Secondly, O the Means and Rules to attain this Happineſs by. F kf 

Thirdly, Oy the Motives to inforce the Obſervation of thoſe Means and 
Rules. as 5 8 


SINCE, I ſay, we have already prov'd this, as this muſt be the Subſtance of 
natural Religion, ſo far as it is diſcoverable by Reaſon ; ſo here it will be pro- 
per to inquire, TIRES | | | 
_ Firfl, How far the knowledge of theſe ſeveral particulars is capable of be- 
ing diſcover'd by Reaſon; and fo far as we find them to be fo, ſo far we muſt 
conclude our firſt Parents had no other Revelation concerning them. 

Secondly, WE will inquire, whether there was any thing furcher neceſſary to 
be known, which our firſt Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, could not know by 


Reaſon, and therefore requir'd a ſupernatural Revelation, . 
Vo I. III. 50 | BE 
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clear apprehenſion of this matter, to examine diſtinctly every one of the fore- 
mention'd particulars, and conſider each article by itſelf. 

AND therefore we will take a view, | 

Firſt, Or the Nature of God, how far it is diſcoverable by Reaſon, What 
Reaſon may find out concerning this, I have already conſider'd at large; and all 
that I have hitherto ſaid upon this head, has been the reſult of bare Reaſon, 

Ir there be any thing neceſſary to be added, it can be only to inquire ; whe- 
ther it can be reaſonably ſuppos'd, that Man, at his Creation, could be capable 
of finding out all thoſe ſpeculations, that we have deliver'd concerning God. 

IN anſwer to which, it may ſafely be affirmed, and we have already ſhewn 
it to be certain, that, if all this was neceſſary to be known, his Reaſon was ei- 
ther capable of finding it out, or elſe it was otherwiſe diſcover'd to him: 
Bur that his Reaſon alone was ſufficient for this purpoſe, I think, cannot 

reaſonably be doubted ; whilſt we reflect upon what we have before prov'd, viz. 

THarT he was made perfect in his Kind, and therefore perfect in his rational 
Faculties; and by conſequence capable of knowing every thing by Reaſon, that 
Reaſon, in its perfection, is capable of knowing, | 

AND if fo, then as it is ſelf-evident, that Reaſon, in perfection, mult neceſ- 
farily be ſuppos'd capable of knowing more, and more clearly, than Reaſon 
in imperfection, Reaſon corrupted, cramp'd, and biaſs'd by falſe Prejudices, and 
ill Impreſſions : Re 

S o we mult neceſſarily conclude, That whatever knowledge of God we are 
by Reaſon capable of attaining to; the ſame he muſt have had much clearer, 
and fuller ; than we, in our ſtate of imperfection, can pretend to: 

AND by conſequence, whatſoever we have ſhewn in the foregoing part of 
this Treatiſe, that we can diſcover by the bare Principles of Reaſon only, con- 
cerning the divine Nature and Operations; nay, I may ſay, whatever we ſhall 
| hereafter ſhew to be diſcoverable by us, concerning any thing elſe, by mere ra- 
tional Principles; ſo far as it was neceſſary for him to know it, ſo far at leaſt we 
muſt conclude he knew it. 3 

Nax further, from the perfection of his rational Faculties, I think, it will 
follow, that he muſt be capable of underſtanding every thing neceſſary, as per- 
fectly, as we underſtand any thing. | ? 11 5 

N ow there are ſome things that ev'n we diſcover upon the firſt operation of 
the Mind, as nimbly as the eye perceives colours; and therefore, in that tate 
of perfection he was in, where there were no falſe prejudices, nor ill impreſſions 
to warp his judgment, or obſtruct his reaſonings, he may very well be ſup- 
pos d to diſcover all neceſſary truths, as nimbly as we difcover any; and be let 
into the knowledge of ſuch things, as it were by intuition upon the firſt opening 
of the Mind. SHE 

Bor be this as it will, that he knew them is certain and undeniable, and 
that is ſufficient for my purpoſe ; and therefore from hence I will proceed 

in the next place to inquire, what notions Reaſon would furniſh him withal 
- cancernlly, <1 1 0.35 54400 330}; | 

Secondly, THE true End and Happineſs of Man; FL 

Bor EH theſe muſt be conſider'd together, as being but two different expreſ- 
ſions for the ſame thing; f up 5 
Fon we have already ſneun, that the End for which God made all things, 

was the good of his Creatures; ( p. 427.) and by conſequence, that which is 

the true Good, muſt be the true End of Man. 8 
' Now the only good that God could aim at in the Creation, was himſelf : For 
ſince he is the Creator of the World, as he is therefore the ſole fountain of be- 
ing and perfection, and by conſequence. of all good; ſo before the Creation of 
the World, he was the only being, and therefore the only good ; and by con- 

485557 amen: | | ſequence 
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ſequence the only end, and the only good, he could intend in the Creation Burnett 
muſt be himſelf. IT | 9 
Bo x yet, fince he is a being abſolutely perfect, as he could not want. and 
therefore could not aim at the receiving any good to himſelf : So it will follow 
that it muſt be ſome good to be imparted to his Creatures; and by conſequence, 
the good that he intended for Man in the Creation, was the imparting of him- 
ſelf, or the communication of his perfections to him: | 

AN p if ſo, then, ſince Happineſs is nothing elſe but the enjoyment of good, 
as God is the higheſt good, it muſt be the higheſt Happineſs of Man to have | 
the divine Nature communicated to him in the higheſt degree that he is ca- „ 

able of. . 5 
i AND therefore if we would perfectly underſtand the true Happineſs of Man, | 
we muſt reflect a little upon what we have ſaid concerning the Nature and Per- 
fections of God; and how far they are communicable to Man. q | 

Now as to the Nature of God, we have ſhewn, that he is an independent, | 
neceflary, immutable, infinite, omnipreſent, everlaſting, ſpiritual Subſtance, 
or Being; endued with life, or the utmoſt degree of power and activity; 
with ſenſe, or the utmoſt enjoyment of pleaſure; with reaſon, or the utmoſt 
degree of knowledge, wiſdom and holineſs; it muſt therefore be the Happineſs 
of Man to have this Nature communicated to him; and to be as like God in 
theſe per fections of ſubſtance, life, ſenſe and reaſon, as his ſtate and condi- 
tion is capable of. 

HERE then the only queſtion is, what degrees of theſe perfections the ſtate 
and condition of Man is capable of. e 1 0 

Now as to the perfections of ſubſtance, ſuch as independency, neceſſity, 

immutability, omnipreſence, and infinity, theſe human Nature are not capa- 
ble of; they are not communicable to a Creature, but can only belong, as we 
have ſhewn, (5. 406, 407. ) to a ſelf- exiſtent being. 
Bur to be ſpiritual and everlaſting are not ſo, theſe. may be imparted to a 
Creature; for it does not appear that it is any wiſe inconſiſtent for God to cre- 
ate an everlaſting Spirit, or, in other words, a Creature, that is not matter, 
which ſhall laſt for ever. V 

AND as we may from thence infer, that we have, ſo we are generally ſup- 
pos d, upon very good reaſon, to have ſuch a ſpiritual and everlaſting Nature 
imparted to us; which is that principle that actuates and informs our bodies, 
which we call the human Soul. But whether this be ſo or not, is not of im- 
portance to this preſent argument. To: 

S o likewiſe as for the perfeQtions of life, ſenſe, and reaſon, theſe are not 
only communicable to. a creature, but we find by experience we have them all 
in ſome degree: 5 e | 

Fon as we have a principle of Reaſon, capable of knowledge, wiſdom, 
and holineſs: „ 28 51 1. 101712 Xt 

S o we have a body endued with life and ſenſe, that is, with Power and ac- 
tivity; with a faculty of perception and ſenſation of pleaſure; which body is 
compos'd of ſuch a number of parts, fram'd in fuch order, and proportion, as to 
be a fit inſtrument to theſe powers and faculties, in the exerciſe of their ſeveral 
operations. 5x1 | OLE lte 
Ir then the Happineſs of Man conſiſts. in being like God in theſe ſeveral 
perfections, we muſt form our conceptions of this Happineſs of Man, accord- 
ing as we conceive of theſe perfections in God. | 79.0 
| AND therefore, as we have ſhewn that the perfection of life in God, con- 
ſiſts in doing all that is poſſible for him to will; and the perfection of ſenſe, 
in enjoying all the pleaſure that is-poſlible for him to enjoy; and the perfection 
of Reaſon in the abſolute comprehenſion of the Natures and Reaſons of things, 
in reſpect both of knowledge and wiſdom ; and ſuch an immutable holineſs of 
will, as never to chuſe or act any thing, but according to the Natures and Rea- 

. long of things: 31 | 
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Burnett. So the Happineſs of Man muſt by conſequence conſiſt in the higheſt degree 
of theſe perfections, that his Nature is capable of. 
AN p therefore when Man, in reſpe& of his rational Nature, knows the Na- 
tures and Reaſons of things, as fully, and as clearly, as he is capable of know. 
ing them; and his will is intirely govern'd by his Reaſon, ſo as never to chuſe, 
or reject any thing, but according as his Reaſon apprehends the Natures and 
Reaſons of rhings require: 

AND when in reſpect of his bodily Nature, which was made to be an inſtru- 
ment of the Soul, in ſu bjection to, and under the direction of Reaſon ; he has 
his Faculties of operation perfect, and regularly imploy'd upon their proper ob- 
jects; ſo as to do all thoſe things, and thoſe things only, which his Reaſon thinks 
fit to be done; and to enjoy all thoſe pleaſures, and thoſe pleaſures only, which 

his Reaſon judges fit to be enjoy'd ; then he is in a true ſtate of natural and 
perfect Happineſs. ref” 8 

S8o that in one word, the chief Happineſs of a rational Nature conſiſts in 
right Reaſon and Holineſs: For the clear knowledge, and the right apprehenſion 
and judgment of the Nature, and Reaſons of things, we call right Reaſon; and 
the government of our wills, and other powers and faculties by right Reaſon, 
we call Holineſs : | 1 
A p as right Reaſon and Holineſs are the higheſt perfections of a reaſona- 
ble Nature; and as we are moſt like God, when our Knowledge and Holineſs 
are in the greateſt perfection; ſo, when we ſpeak of the Happineſs of Man, 
ſometimes as conſiſting in the perfection of his Nature, ſometimes in right Rea- 
ſon and Holineſs, and ſometimes in the enjoyment of God, and being like God; 
it is to be obſerv'd, that theſe are all but different expreſſions, that naturally 
imply the ſame thing. . 

TH E notion of our Happineſs being thus explain'd, from hence we may be 
able to diſcover, 1 . 


How Happineſs is to be attain d. 
Thirdly, Wa aT thoſe means, or rules, or laws are, by which this Happi- 
neſs 1s to be attain'd, 

B y means, or rules, or laws, the ſame thing is to be meant: For whatſo- 
ever is a neceſſary means to an End; the ſame is a neceſſary rule to be obſerv'd 
in order to the attainment of that End: And whatſoever God has made neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved, as a rule, it is undoubtedly his will we ſhould obſerve it; 
and whatſoever it is his will, we ſhould obſerve as a Rule, that is certainly a 
law, by which we are to act. „ „ 

_ AND therefore the means that are neceſſary to the attainment of this Hap- 
pineſs, may likewiſe be call'd the laws of our Happineſs ; the neceſſity of which 
being founded in the Natures of things, and thereby ſignified to be the will of 
him, who is the author of that Nature and Neceſſity; they are likewiſe call'd 
the laws of Nature. 12 | 

Bu r then, as the means that are neceſſary to the Happineſs of Mankind are 
different, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, according as they are conſider'd in a ſtate 
of Purity, or Corruption, there being many things to be done in the latter ſtate, 
which would have been needleſs and unknown in the former : | 

S o in treating upon the laws of Nature, if we would ſpeak without confu- 
ſion, it will be proper to carry this diſtinction along with us: | 

AND as the ſtate of Purity. was the firſt ſtate of Mankind ; ſo thoſe laws, 
that oblig'd in that firſt ſtate, we call primary laws of Nature: 

AND thoſe, whoſe obligation aroſe from our Corruption, though they are 
founded in the Nature and Reaſon of things, as they are at preſent ; yet this 
not being their primitive and original ſtate, we will call them for diſtinction 
ſecondary laws. 1 | 1205 
. To find out theſe laws has been the work of many learned pens, and a great 
deal of pains has been ſpent about it; and by the uſual method of managing 
the queſtion, one would think it were a point very abſtruſe and . 

2 Wjhereas 
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whereas it is really, as I ſhall ſhew, of all things one of the moſt obvious 
and eaſ . | a | 
5 N ſince tis plain, that theſe laws of Nature are nothing elſe, but the means 
that are neceſſary to our Happineſs, in the very natures of things; there needs 
nothing more to the diſcovery of thoſe laws, than to ſee what the nature of our 
Happineſs requires, in order to the attainment of it. N 
Ovuxr Happineſs then we have already ſhewn to conſiſt in our being like 
God in the perfection of Knowledge and Holineſs ; that is, in a right appre- 
henſion and judgment of the natures and reaſons of things, which is call'd 
right Reaſon ; and in being intirely govern'd, both in our will and operations, 
by right Reaſon, 
TE Is is the notion of our Happineſs, and by this it will be an eaſy matter 
to diſcover, what are the natural and neceſſary means to this Happineſs ; and by 
conſequence, what are the natural rules and laws, by which Man was to act in a 


ſtate of Nature, 
=. The Laws of Mature. 
For Firſt, Is Man cannot be happy without right reaſon, or a right appre- 


henſion and judgment of the natures and reaſons of things, whatſoever is a ne- 
ceſſary means to right Reaſon, muſt be a neceſſary means to Happineſs ; and by 
_ conſequence, the firſt thing neceſſary to be done, in order to a right apprehen- 
ſion and judgment of things, muſt be the firſt law of nature, and that is 
To conſider the natures and reaſons of things, how far they are fit to be Genera! 
choſen, or done, before we pretend to. chuſe or act. 1 5 Laws. 

Secondly, Is Man cannot be happy without Holineſs, that is, without chuſing 
and acting, according as his reaſon in the conſideration of the natures and rea- 
ſons of things, apprehends them worthy to be choſen, or done; then, as it is 
another neceſſary means to our Happineſs, ſo it is another general law of 
nature. - | | | | WE | 
No x to chuſe, or act any thing without, or contrary to reaſon, nor in any Send Ge- 
other manner, or meaſure, than reaſon judges fit, but to chuſe, and act every pr 
thing, that reaſon dire&s ; and in ſuch manner, and degree, as reaſon apprehends 
the natures and reaſons of things require. | 5 
TES E are the two general laws of Nature, and in theſe two, the whole 
body of natural law is comprehended, as we ſhall ſee by the following deducti- 
ons: As for inſtance, _ . 
Firſt, Is we muſt not chuſe, or act without reaſon, ſince the reaſon that 
moves the agent to act is the very notion of an end; we are hereby oblig'd not 
to act without ſome end: 
ANT ſince that which reaſon approves, as proper and convenient to be choſen, 
or done, is the very notion of Good, and by conſequence whatever reaſon pro- 
poſes, as an end, muſt be ſome Good: | 

As we are here obliged not to a& without an end ; ſo we are by conſequence 
obliged not to act without an intention of ſome Good, either to ourſelves 
770000 (TTT | EY 
AND as the rule of Reaſon is the natures and reaſons of things; ſo we are by 
conſequence oblig'd to do nothing, but with an intention of ſuch Good, as our 
Reaſon apprehends the natures and reaſons of things require. TTY 

So that by this we are oblig'd to the general laws of Prudence and Goodneſs. 

Secondly, Ir we muſt not chuſe or act contrary to reaſon, that is, to our 
conceptions and judgments of things, by this we are taught the great laws of 
Truth and Sincerity. EN PR AT 2 

Thirdly, Ir we muſt not chuſe, or act, but according as our Reaſon appre- 
hends the natures and reaſons of things require; here we have the great laws of 
Moderation and Fortitude, by which our paſſions and operations are to be go- 
vern'd, in reſpect of the difference that there is in things ; 

AND therefore to apply this ; 1 
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Burnett. 
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caſion for Hatred, or Fear, or Grief, or Anger: 


Burnett. Pirſ, As there are evidently many things made of the ſame Nature, and for 
UYV the ſame End, which we therefore call Equals : 


So it will follow, that we muſt behave ourſelves towards them equally alike, 
becauſe as they are of the ſame Nature, whatſoever is in reſpect of that Na- 
ture neceſſary, or fit to be done to any one, is equally neceſſary, or fit for 
every one: 

Ax p by conſequence, as all Mankind by being made for the ſame End, and 
of the ſame Nature, are ſo far naturally Equals; they muſt be ſo far eſteem'd, 
and lov'd, and dealt with equally ; and whatſoever Reaſon directs to be done to 
any one, in reſpect of his Nature, the ſame it muſt direct to be done to all. 


AND therefore if our own Nature be worthy our eſteem, and love; ſo like. 


wiſe is the Nature of every other Man: 


Ir our Nature as ſuch requires good offices from others; the ſame Nature in 


others requires the like good offices from us. 


AnD if by our Nature we have ſuch relations to others, as require, that they 


be true, and juſt to us; the ſame relation in them to us, requires the ſame from 


us to them ; and ſo likewiſe of all other things of this kind. . 
Secondly, As there are many other things, which, tho' they are made for the 
ſame End, are yet different in their Natures: As ſome, for inſtance, more per- 
fect, than others in themſelves, ſome more ſuitable to us, and more directly 
conducive to our Happineſs, than others, which we call Good. By this gene- 
ral law we are not only oblig'd to prefer thoſe things in our affections, and our 
operations, which our Reaſon prefers in its judgment; but alſo to do it in ſuch 
proportion, as it judges them worthy to be preferr'd, according to the meaſure 


of that Perfection, or the degree of that Good, which it apprehends to be in 


them. ES, | La © 
AND therefore as thoſe things, that are per fecter, and better than others, are 
more worthy to be known, and conſider'd, to be defir'd, and hoped for, to be 


lov'd, and delighted in than others: 


So we are hereby oblig d. not only to conſider, and know, to deſire, and hope 
for, to love, and delight in thoſe things firſt, and above others ; bur alſo to do 
this, ſo far as they are worthy of it, according to the different degrees of their 
Perfection and Goodneſs, . | 
Ap by conſequence, fince reaſon tells us, that God is not only the moſt 


perfect Being in himſelf, and the higheſt Good and Happineſs, we are capable 


of, but alſo, that he is an abſolutely perfect Good; it will follow, 


Tur we mult not only endeavour to conſider, and know, to defire, and 
hope for, to love, and delight in him firſt, and above all; but alſo, that we muſt 


conſider him with all poſſible degrees of Conſideration ; and know him with 
all poſſible degrees of Knowledge; and love him with all poffible degrees of 
Love; that is, with all our Heart, with all our Mind, and with all our Strength. 
Tus we are taught how to regulate thoſe paſſions, that we commonly call 
concupiſcible, which virtue we uſually diſtinguiſh by Moderation. 85 
By the fame rule we are taught, how to manage thoſe paſſions, which we 


commonly call iraſcible, ſuch as Hatred and Fear, Grief and Anger: The re- 


gulation of which is commonly call'd Fortitude: 

BUT theſe could have no place in a ſtate of pure Nature: 

Fo in that ſtate we have ſhewn, that Mankind muſt have been intirely go- 
vern'd by their Reaſon, and the natures and reaſons of things; and as they were 
in a ſtate of Happineſs, ſo they knew, that ſo long as they continu'd to act ac- 
cording to Reaſon, their Happineſs ſhould be continu'd to them, (p. 436.) 

AND therefore in ſuch a ſtate, as there could be no manner of reaſon, or oc- 


* 


* 


So we muſt conclude, they aroſe from Sin, 41 5 
AN p by conſequence, that our firſt Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, could have 


no more notion of theſe paſſions, than we can have of ſuch things, that we ne- 
ver ſaw, or heard of: E 8 6 


4 


> 
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all; and by this rule we are taught how to regulate them all, viz. Ta'as; 

Tit AT: we hate, fear, grieve, or be angry, only according to the natures 
and reaſons of things; that is, that theſe paſſions be directed towards their re- | 1 
ſpective objects in ſuch manner, and meaſure only, as our Reaſon, upon a due | 
conſideration, apprehends they are naturally worthy of our Hatred, or Fear | 
our Grief, or Anger. Thus we are taught to regulate our paſſions. ; 
Fourthly, Ir we muſt not chuſe, or act any thing, but as Reaſon apprehends 
the natures and reaſons of things require, here we have a general law of Juſ- 
tice and Equity, which will branch itſelf out into ſeveral different particulars, 
according to the different natures and reaſons of things. And accordingly, 
Firſt, SINCE 'tis ſelf-evident,” that there are ſeveral ſorts, or degrees of 
Beings ; ſome mere Subſtances incapable of. Happineſs themſelves, and there- 
fore made for the Happineſs of others; if we muſt act according to the na- 
cures and reaſons of things, we are hereby obliged, in reſpe& of ſuch Beings, 
not toÞuſe them in any other meaſure, than is neceſſary to the end they were 
made for: . _ 
AND by conſequence, ſo far as they appear to be intended for the Uſe and 

Happineſs of Man, they muſt be us d only in ſuch a degree, as his Happineſs 

requires their Uſe: _ 

S o that here we have a law againſt prodigality, and exceſs in the uſe of ina- 

nimate Creatures. 2 „ 5 3 

Secondly, As tis evident there are other Beings indued with a principle of 
life, and ſenſation of Pleaſure and Pain; which, tho' they appear to be made 

for the happineſs of others, are yet capable of ſome degrees of happineſs them- 

ſelves; if we muſt not act contrary to the natures and reaſons of ſuch things, 
here is an abſolute neceſſity, that they be not depriv'd of their lives or ſenſes ; 
or hinder'd in their natural pleaſures ; or put to pain, but with an eye to their 
end; nor any further, than is neceſſary to their end; which is the happineſs of 
thoſe others, they were made for. | | 
| So that here we have a law againſt all cruelty in the needleſs deſtruction of 
ſuch Creatures, and the barbarous manner of doing it: 

AN D from hence we muſt conclude, that in a ſtate of pure Nature, where 
Men were intirely govern'd by the natures and reaſons of things, they never ate 
fleſh, till there were no other things that were fit to be eaten; becauſe the ne- 
ceſſity of killing them for the happineſs of Man, could be the only natural 

reaſon of doing it. 5 
AN p by conſequence, that the firſt killing of beaſts muſt have ariſen from 

a ſenſe of ſuch a Neceſſity, or from Revelation. by 

Thirdly, ANo THER order of Beings we find in ourſelves, who being made 
for happineſs according to our Nature, which is compos'd of two parts, a ſen- 
fitive Body, and a rational Soul, each capable of a different happineſs; if we 
muſt act according to the natures and reaſons of things, we are hereby oblig'd 
to act according to the nature both of the Soul and Body: And therefore, 

- Firſt, As it is in the nature of the rational Soul; ſo it is the duty of every 
Man to conſider, and chuſe, and act according to his Reaſon: as was before 
obſerv'd. | r fk 

AND as every one has a rational Soul of his own, it muſt be the natural duty 

of every one, not only to conſider and chuſe according to his nature, but alſo 
to conſider and chuſe for himſelf. 

Seconaly, As the Body is compos'd of a certain number of parts, indued 
with a principle of life; ſince we muſt not act contrary to the nature of the 
Body, we are by conſequence hereby oblig'd not to deprive ourſelves, or any 
other perſon, of any part of the Body, much leſs to take away our own, or 
any other's life: . 

AND asche Body has likewiſe ſeveral powers and faculties ſuited to ſeveral ob- 

jects and operations; ſo if we muſt act according to the nature of the Body, it is 

abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs, and by conſequence a natural law; 
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THarT we apply ourlelves to woche objects, and ſuch operations, as our pow- 


V ers and faculties require. 


Bu T then as all the powers and faculties of human nature were made in a 


natural ſubjection to Reaſon ; ſo they muſt not be gratified in any other manner, 


nor exercis'd upon any other object, or 1n any other meaſure, than Reaſon ſhall 
allow to be conſiſtent with the natures and reaſons of things; that is, with the 
nature of thoſe ſeveral faculties ; and the reaſon of the exerciſe and gratifica- 
tion of them. 

AND therefore, as we have ſeveral faculties, fo we are herdby directed to ſe. 
veral duties according to the ſeveral natures and reaſons of them. And ac- 
cordingly, 

Firſt, As we have ſome natural faculties, that we call appetites, which na- 
turally tend to eating and drinking, tho' our happineſs requires, that theſe ap- 
petites be gratified, yet it muſt be only ſo far, as is conſiſtent with Reaſon; by 


. which we are oblig'd not to eat or drink any thing but what our Reaſon approves, 


as fit to be eaten or drank, nor in any other meaſure, than the reaſon of eating 
and drinking requires, 
AND therefore, as the natural reaſon of eating, or drinking, 18 bunger and 
thirſt; ſo in a ſtate of pure Nature Men were naturally oblig'd not to eat or 
drink longer, than 'till their natural hunger and thirſt ſhould be allay'd : 

Tur fame likewiſe will hold as to all other faculties, and all other things, 
that human nature could ſtand in need of. 

Fo R as the natural reaſon of deſiring and enjoy ing ſuch chings as they need- 
ed, was their need of them; ſo they ought not to deſire or enjoy chem any fur- 
cher, or any longer than chey needed them: 

S o that here we have a general rule of Temperance. 

AN PD ſo likewiſe, 

Secondly, As we have ſeveral faculties fitted for, and ſuch as cannot be ex- 
ercis'd, but in Society; and as there are many things that our faculties require, 
which cannot be had but in Society: 

So we are hereby oblig'd, not only to enter into ſuch Society, as our facul- 
ties require; bur alſo to exerciſe thoſe faculties in ſuch operations, as the natures 
and reaſon of things require. 

So that here we have the great law of Humanity. And this may likewiſe be 
divided into as many particular duties, as we have natural faculties, and neceſ- 


fities, relating to Society. 
Now then, thoſe natural faculties, and neceflities, upon which the neceſſity 


of Society 1s founded, are three ; 
T E faculty of Speech, of multiplying our Species, and the helplefſneſ of 


our Nature without the aſſiſtance of ſome other: 


AND as theſe things made Society always neceſſary to the happineſs 5 Man- 
kind, that they might have objects ſuitable to their faculties, and aſſiſtance 
ſuitable to their neceſſities: 

8o it was always equally neceſſary to the happineſs of Society, that theſe fa- 
culties ſhould be exercis d on their proper objects; and ſuch afliſtance afforded 


as thoſe neceſſities require. 
So that Converſation, Multiplication, and mutual Aſſiſtance, were duties 


that came in with our very Nature: 

Bur then, as all our faculties and operations were originally put in ſubjec- 
tion to Reaſon, (F. 423.) and by conſequence were to be regulated by Reaſon, 
according to the natures and reaſons of things, here we are directed to a general 


rule for the due regulation of theſe duties. 


AND therefore firſt, as our converſation muſt be regulated according to the 
natures and reaſons of things: 

So it will follow, that it muſt be not only agreeable to the nature and rea- 
ſon, or end of Speech, and by conſequence ſuch as ſhall truly expreſs our 
thoughts to one another; but alſo ſuch as is agreeable to the nature of ſuch 


things as we have to ſpeak on, ſo as to talk with one another of thoſe _- 
4 mol 
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moſt, chat are moſt worthy i in thenaſelves, and moſt conducive to our happi- Burnett. 
neſs to be ſpoken of; 

AND by conſequence, that our diſcourſes 5 chiefly upon God, and ſuch 
things as relate to him. 

| Tris was the Rule, and this was the practice undoubtedly in in a ſtate of 
Purit 

. As to the duties relating to Multiplication, if our faculties muſt 
be regulated according to the natures and reaſons of things, it will follow, 

Firſt, T n AT our natural powers of Multiplication, muſt not be us d in any 
other manner, nor upon any ' other object, than is ſuitable to the nature of 
Man, by which all beaſtial familiarity is forbid. 

Secondly, Tn A T they muſt not be uſed, but for the reaſon, or end of thoſe 
powers, or faculties, vis. Multiplication. 

AND by conſequence no longer, than till reaſon apprehends this end! is at- 
tain'd by a conception: By which, as all acts of Sodomy, or other uncleanneſs, 
that do not tend to Multiplication; ſo alſo exceſs of carnal familiarity is forbid. 

AND if fo, from hence we may conclude, 

THAT 1n a ſtate of Purity, as every thing had a nature ſuited to its end, 
(b. 424.) ſo our firſt Parents had no other appetites one to another. 5 this kind, 
but what were agreeable to theſe Laws. 7 

AND by conſequence, that had they continued in that ſtate, there muſt have 
been ſome certain times and ſeaſons, for carnal familiarity none Mankind 
then, as we ſee in other Creatures now. 

Thirdly, As the faculties of Multiplication ought not to be uſed, but for 
the end, for which they were deſign'd, vis. Multiplication ; ſo by the ſame 
reaſon, it will follow, 

THAT Multiplication ought not to be endeavour d, but for the attainment 
of the end of Multiplication: 

AN p by conſequence, ſince tis evident, 6 þ 429.) that the end of Multi- 
plication i is the happineſs of Society, it ought not to be endeavour d in any o- 
ther way, than the happineſs of Society will allow: 

AND if ſo; then from hence we may conclude, | 

TRA r fince every thing was, as we have ſhewn, (Pp. 424. ) not only 
made of ſuch a nature, -but put in ſuch a ſtate, as was beſt, for the end it was 
made for; and by conſequence, ſince Mankind were, not only made with fa- 
culties of Multiplication, for the happineſs of Society ; but alſo were provided 
with ſuch objects, as were moſt ſuitable to the nature and end of thoſe Facul- 
ties, it will follow, 

Tn AT whatever proviſion was made for Multiplication in the firſt begin- 
ning of the World, the ſame muſt be the beſt way for the happineſs of the 
World; and therefore, if it can be made appear, that at firſt there was but one 
Man and Woman made, appropriated to each other in that way of Marriage, 
this muſt neceſſarily be beſt for the happineſs of the World: 

[AND tis very obſervable, to thoſe that believe the holy Scripture, that in 
the caſe of Divorces, when the queſtion was put to be decided by our Saviour, 
whether they were lawful, or not; he draws his argument againſt it from this 
very conſideration, that from the beginning it was not ſo, ] But this by the by. 

Laſily, As to the third duty, which is neceſſary to the happineſs of Society, 
Viz, mutual aſſiſtance; if this muſt be regulated by the natures and reaſons of 
things, it will follow, 

THA it muſt be not only ſuch, as is agreeable to the nature of Man, and 
the nature of thoſe neceſſities, which arethe end, and reaſon of ſuch afliſtance ; 
but alſo muſt be given in ſuch manner, and degree, as is moſt for the happ1- 
neſs of thoſe that need it. | 

THxssx are the general laws of Society, which are commonly call'd the 
laws of Humanity; and theſe, as I ſaid, are ſuch as came in with our very Na- 

_ tures; and ſuch therefore I call primary laws of Nozure : 4 
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Burnett. Bu T there are other things equally neceſſary to the ſupport, and happineſs 
of Society, beſides theſe, which came in only with what we call the Fall; and 
| which, tho' we are obliged to obſerve, and ſubmit to, yet the obligation ariſes 
| only from the corruption of our Nature: 151555 x 


2 


| Sv c x, for inſtance, as the determination of property, and the ſettlement of 
1 coercive government, and all thoſe means, and laws, which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the ſecurity and ſupport of property, and government. | 
| AnD tho' theſe are all truly laws of Nature, as being abſolutely neceſſary, in 
the nature of things, to the happineſs of Mankind, conſidering the ſtate they 
are now fallen into; vet, as this was not the firſt ſtate of Mankind, ſo I call 
theſe, as I ſaid before, /econdary laws of Nature, | 
AND as they would not have been laws, had not Mankind fallen into ſuch a 
ſtate by Sin, as to make them neceſſary to their happineſs ; ſo neither by con- 
ſequence were there any ſuch laws, even after they fell into Sin, till they had 
| finn'd in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, as to make them, in the nature 
of things, neceſſary. For *tis, we ſee, the neceſſity of them to our happineſs, 
that makes them obligatory ; or in other words, that makes them laws founded 
in nature, or natural laws. | 1 OS 3 ot LES 
AN p therefore, ſo ſoon as we can reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſo pure and perfect a 
Creature, as Man was in his primitive ſtate, could be capable of ſinning to 
| ſuch a degree as to make incloſure, or property, and the ſettlement of coercive 
BD government, neceſſary to the happineſs of Society; ſo ſoon, and no ſooner muſt 
1 wie begin the date of their original. Cal ieee TON e 
T uISãò I take to be clear beyond diſpute, ſuppoſing it true, that property and 
government were occaſion'd by the Fall: Now that they were fo, I think will 
be equally evident, if we reflect upon the following conſiderations. 
As firſt, for Property. 01-290 ER 
By this is meant ſome peculiar right, that one, or more perſons have to any 
thing, whereby they claim it, as their own, excluſive of all other's pretences 
to it. And, SE N R132 e 
| By Right is meant a power, or privilege of having, or enjoying any thing 
1 granted by a law: . N 1 
1 THis is the definition allow'd, even by Mr. Hobbs. 
| AND therefore according to this, as it is certain, that, where there 1s no law, 
| there can be no right, and by conſequence no property ; ſo by the ſame reaſon, 
1 if there were any ſuch thing, as natural property, there muſt be ſome natural 
1 law, which gives the perſon the privilege of enjoying the thing he has a pro- 
| 
| 
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perty in, excluſive of any other's pretences to it: 
Bu T this cannot be, as we have ſhewn. For by the laws of Nature we ſee, 
1 (. 429.) that no man hath, in a ſtate of purity, any natural right to any thing 
1} he wants, any further, or any longer, than he wants it: l | 
1 AND as tis ſelf-evident, that all Mankind were originally made of the ſame 
nature, and therefore liable to the ſame natural wants; ſo by conſequence they 
muſt be all made with the ſame natural right to every thing they wanted; and 
therefore could not juſtly exclude one another from enjoying any thing they had, 
ſo ſoon as their own natural wants were ſupplied: _ | 
AND therefore in a pure ſtate of Nature 'tis demonſtrarively evident, that there 
could be no ſuch thing, as property. _ 3 
Tu fame likewiſe will appear concerning coercive government, if we con- 
| ſider, what we have already prov'd, namely, | 
THarT the ſtate of Man's innocence was a ſtate of perfection, wherein, as 
reaſon was to be his guide; ſo all his powers and faculties, his rational will and 
bodily operations were entirely ſubject to its directions, (5. 423. ) 
4 S © that whatever reaſon ſhould require to be done, or avoided, whilſt he 
1 continued in this ſtate; every one muſt naturally have obſerv'd of his own vo- 
== luntary motion; and no ſooner would the underſtanding have approv'd any thing, 


as neceſſary, but his will would have prompted him to action. 
fs Py N 
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T H1s was the true ſtate of Man's innocence, (p. 423, Sc.) and in ſuch a Burnett, 


ſtate, as this is, all other government would be abſolutely uſeleſs, but that in our A 


own boſoms : PEN THEE Ep wen £25 0 | ] 

| AND as there could be no need of any other laws, than thoſe, our reaſon 
would direct us to, in ſuch things as are knowable by reaſon ; ſo there can be 
no reaſon to think, there would have been any other laws but theſe. 

Ir there were, it muſt be either from God, or from Man: The former can- 
not be ſuppos d, unleſs the wiſdom of God can be thought to do any thing in 
yain, doing that by extraordinary, which may be done as well by ordinary means : 

NEIT HE R can it be the latter, unleſs the reaſon of Man, which was then 
intirely govern'd by the natures and reaſons of things, can be ſuppos'd to direct 
them to the making of ſuch laws, as in the nature of things, there was no need 
of; and therefore could be no reaſon for. 2 120 | 

Tuus much I thought it proper to obſerve in this place concerning that 
nice, and ſo much controverted point, (Government) in which it is very neceſ- 
ſary to know its true original; that we may be able to diſtinguiſh, what is to 
be meant by the laws of Nature, fo often talkt of on that ſubject, whether thoſe 
of pure, or corrupted nature ; the different conſideration of which, will give a 
quite different turn to that diſpute “. 10 5, 

Tus we ſee, what laws we are directed to, by the conſideration of the na- 
tures of the ſeveral orders of Beings, that we obſerve in the World thus far: 

Bor fourthly, there is another Being above all theſe, that we have now con- 
ſider d, who is abſolutely perfect, in whom our Happineſs conſiſts, and upon 
whom we, and all other things depend, as the Creator, and Governour of all, 
which Being, we call God: . | 1 

AN if we are to act according to the natures and reaſons of things; and by 
conſequence muſt behave ourſelves, in reſpect of God, in ſuch a manner as is 
agreeable to the nature of his perfections, and our dependance upon him; here 
we have a new ſcene of laws open'd to us, which we call the duties towards 
God. And therefore, :-- ; ue | e 

Firſt, As God is abſolutely perfect, we have already ſhewn, (9. 446.) that 
it is a natural duty, to contemplate, and know the nature of God, and to love 
and delight in him; and that to the utmoſt degree that we are capable of: And 

Secondly, As our happineſs conſiſts in being like God, and by conſequence, 
the more like God we are, the more happy we muſt be; fo ic will follow, 

THAT if we would attain that happineſs we were made for, we ought to 
endeavour to be, as like God as our nature is capable of being; and by conſe- 
quence to imitate him in all, that he is capable of being imitated in, till we are 
perfect, as he is perfect; not wanting in any degree of Knowledge, Wiſdom or 

Holineſs, that our nature is capable of. 8 
Ap if ſo, then ſince holineſs conſiſts, (p. 417.) in a conformity, not only 
of our wills, but our actions to reaſon; from hence it will follow, 

Thirdly, THAT as it is our duty to know and love God, ſo our actions 
muſt be ſuch, as our reaſon apprehends are ſuitable to our knowledge of him; 
or in other words, ſuitable to the notions we have of him; and ſuitable to that 
| eſteem, and reſpect, which is neceſſarily implied in the very nature of loving 
and delighting in him: CRE . 

Fourthly, As God is a Being, upon whom we intirely depend; and to whoſe 
will we are, in our nature, abſolutely ſubject, in reſpect of our whole Beings, 
Souls and Bodies, and all the powers, and faculties of 'em: 

So if we would act according to the natures of things, we muſt act ſuitably 
to this ſubjection; and by conſequence muſt, in all reſpects, be obedient to His 
will, whenſoever, or howſoever made known to us. And | 

Fifthly, As the natural reaſon of this moral obedience to his will, is, that we 
are naturally ſubje& to his will; ſo if we will act according to the reaſons of 
things, it muſt be our duty, not only to act according to his will, but the reaſon 
of doing it muſt be a ſenſe of our ſubjection to him: 
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Sixth, Sin cs it was the will af God to make us, that we might be hap. 
Py, not only in ourſelves, but in one another, it muſt be his will, and our duty, 
not only to employ all the powers and faculties of the Body and Soul, in doing 
thoſe things, that are neceſſary to the happineſs of ourſelves and others; but alſo 
to do it out of a ſenſe of our duty, and out of obedience. to his will. , 

TRHES x are the duties that Mankind were obliged to, even in a ſtate of 

Purity: TVT 12000 

0 5 T as for thoſe duties to God, that ariſe from a ſenſe of want or weakneſs, 
danger or affliction, and the like; theſe came in only with the fall, or deprava- 
tion of our Nature. CCC 

Fo in a ſtate of Purity, as Mankind were perfect in their Natures, and 

therefore without weakneſs: e EFIOISST Of e 1075 | 

So they were provided with every thing neceſſary to their happineſs, with 
ſuitable powers and faculties to enjoy them, and therefore without want: 

AND as they were ſure, ſo long as they acted according to their natures, of the 
continuance of this perfection and happineſs to them, (. 423.) 

So they could have no manner of reaſon to fear, either danger or affliction: 

AN p by conſequence, they could be under no natural obligation to any 
ſuch duties, the reaſon of which is founded only upon theſe, and ſuch like na- 
tural occaſions. 75181 1 Bet: 
AND therefore however harſhly it may ſound, yet it is certain, from what 
we have before prov'd, that ſuch duties, as Prayer, which betokens want, and 
Patience, which implies Suffering and Affliction, were not duties belonging to a 
ſtate of Purity; but theſe, as well as a long train of others, had their riſe 
from the corruption of Mankind, which introduced a croud of wants, and af- 
flictions amongſt us. ee e 3; 

- AND tho' they are, as we ſaid before in another caſe, (5. 423.) properly 
laws of Nature, as being founded in the nature of things, and neceſſary means 
to the happineſs of Mankind, as they are at preſent; yet they muſt be reckon'd 
under that. order, which we have diſtinguiſhed by ſecordary laws; as being ſuch 
as we ſhould not have been oblig'd to in the firſt ſtate of Mankind; which as it 
was a ſtate of perfection, ſeems capable of no other outward act of devotion 
towards God but Praiſe. 2G e 950; th: 7 

Tu us have I given you a general draught of the laws of Nature, which 
Mankind were to be govern'd by in a ſtate of Purity; the obligation to which 
is founded, we ſee, in the natures and reaſons of things, as they are the neceſ- 
ſary means to that happineſs we were originally made for; in reſpect of which, 
as they are ſometimes call'd the laws of nature; ſo they may as well be call'd, 
as they likewiſe uſually are, the laws of reaſon : And that too, not only, as they 

are founded in the natures and reaſons of things, but alſo as they are the natu- 
ral dictates and inferences of reaſon, from the conſideration of the nature of 
things. 0 N 1 | | 

THESE things being thus clear'd, and ſet in order, we have a perfect view 
of the foundations of the civil law, and may be able, from hence, to fix the 
juſt bounds of natural Right, and Wrong. For, Da 6 

By Right is meant by every one, ev'n by Mr. Hobbes himſelf, a Power or 
Privilege of acting, or enjoying any thing granted by a law: 

AN p therefore whatſoever the laws of Nature oblige Men to act, or enjoy, 
in order to their happineſs, the ſame do they, by conſequence, give them a na- 
tural right to act, and enjoy. | | 3 

AND therefore, as by the knowledge of the ſeveral laws, and obligations of 
Nature, we muſt, at the ſame time, ſo far underſtand the rights of Nature ; 
ſo by acting contrary to thoſe natural laws, and obligations, as we ſhall act 
contrary to natural Right, and therefore muſt neceſſarily do wrong; ſo this 
Wrong muſt be differently aggravated, according to the nature of thoſe laws, 
and the different degrees of our obligations, 3-6-2 | 
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Men, who ſhall maintain any of theſe following poſitions, vis. 
THAT there are no laws in a ſtate of Nature: 
THraT the obligation to moral Duties is wholly owing to the Scriptures: 
| THaT the rules Mankind had to walk by before the Scriptures, were alte- 
rable at the will of the civil Sovereign: 

T HAT whatſoever one Man doth to another, is no injury in ſuch a ſtate: 

THaAT this ſtate is a ſtate of War, and that all mutual compacts of Fide- 
lity are void in it. 

THerses are all tenets profeſſedly maintain'd by Mr. Hobbs, and I think, tis 
ſufficiently evident, nothing can be more falſe, if the foregoing reaſonings be 
true; ities 

FoR, to ſum up all in one word, if that, by which God ſignifies his will to 

us, is a law; and if the nature and end of every thing be a fignification of God's 
will, as to that thing ; then, we have ſhewn, there are laws of Nature. And, 

Ir the natures and ends of things were determin'd before the Scriptures 


were reveal'd ; then the obligation to moral duties does not depend upon the 


Scriptures: And if the natures and ends of things be not alterable at the will of 
the civil Sovereign; ſo neither can the laws of Nature be; that is, unleſs the 
civil Sovereign can cauſe, that happineſs ſhall not be the end of our Creation; 
and that ſuch, and ſuch actions ſhall not be the neceſſary means to our happi- 


nefs ; he cannot alter the rules that Men are naturally obliged to walk by. And, 
Ir what God has made neceſſary to our happineſs be a Good to us, and the 
contrary an Evil; then tis abundantly plain, that there are many things good 


and evil. And, | | 
Ir what God has made neceſſary to our happineſs, we have a right to; and 
to deprive any one of his right be to do wrong; then every Man is capable of 


injury in a ſtate of Nature, ſo far as he is capable of being depriv'd of any 


thing neceſſary to his happineſs. And, 

Ir we are oblig'd, in a ſtate of Nature, to Love and Goodneſs, Juſtice and 
Truth; then a ſtate of Nature cannot be a ſtate of War ; nor can mutual com- 
pacts of fidelity be void in it, unleſs War and Hoſtility be reconcileable with 
Love and good Works, and Unfaithfulneſs be conſiſtent with Juſtice and Truth. 
Tus we ſee from the foregoing reaſonings the falſhood of theſe, and ſuch 

like aſſertions as theſe ; and thus much ſhall ſuffice for the laws of Nature. 
WV come now to conſider the next thing to be inquir'd into, vis. 


Motives to enforce the Laws of Mature. | 
Laſtiy, T n k motives, by which the obſervation of theſe laws were enforced. 
Now, that there were ſuch morives annex'd to theſe laws, is as evident, as 
the lane he nieys no ror gag oy ON 

Fo R ſince it does appear, that Mankind were made for everlaſting happi- 
neſs, (p. 436.) and that theſe laws are nothing, but the neceſſary means for the 
attainment of that happineſs, with which we- muſt neceſſarily, and without 
which we cannot poſſibly be happy; then here is a ſuitable motive annex d to 
theſe laws, to inforce the obſervation of them. For, my 

THAT I call a ſuitable motive, which is in its nature ſufficient to incline a 
reaſonable will to chuſe one thing rather than another; and as the object of a 
reaſonable choice is good; ſo that only can be ſufficient to incline a reaſonable 

will to chuſe obedience, which makes it more for our intereſt to obey, than 
diſobey. 710 5 C6 Lon 05-155. een » UA 

Now ſuch a motive, tis evident, we have in this caſe. 8 

For to be happy everlaſtingly, as it is the utmoſt end; ſo we find by expe- 
rience, tis the utmoſt deſire of all Mankind; and to be excluded from happi- 
nels, as it is contrary to the end ; ſo*tis contrary to the deſire of all Mankind. 

AND therefore, ſince we are aſſur d upon certain principles, that we ſhall at- 


rain this happineſs, by the obſervation of theſe laws, and ſhall never attain it 


by the contrary; our reaſon muſt neceſſarily be convinced, that it is more for 


Vo. III. 5 2 G our 


AnD if ſo, from all this put together we abundantly ſee the abſurdity of thoſe Burnett. 
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Burnett. our intereſt to obey, than diſobey them; as it is more for our intereſt to be 
happy than otherwiſe. | | 
AND by conſequence, here is a ſufficient motive to enforce the obſervation of 
theſe laws, without any other conſideration whatſoever. 
Bur if we add to this, what we have already urg'd, and if it beallow'q, as 
it has been ſufficiently prov'd, (p. 437.) that a ſinner ſhould, upon the 
firſt tranſgreſſion, either be deſtroy d; or if not, muſt undergo ſuch methods of 
providence, as are not only proper to bring him to Repentance, but alſo to 
affrighten others from following his example; then here was a farther motive 
to Obedience. | | 
For if Mankind, in a ſtate of Purity, had this notion of the event of Sin, 
as they neceſſarily muſt ; it being already prov'd, that they could by the Per. 
fection of their faculties diſcover, at leaſt as much, as we, in our ſtate of Im- 
perfection can attain to the knowledge of; then here was a moſt powerful con- 
ſideration to incline em to their duty, when they knew, that they could never 
be happy without it; but on the contrary muſt, on the very firſt tranſgreſſion, 
be either totally deſtroy'd ; or if not, were ſure to feel ſome ſuch ill effect of 
their diſobedience, as ſhould be ſufficient to convince them of their folly ; and 
be puniſh'd in ſuch a manner, as to make them an Example of terror, and dif: 
couragement to others. | 
Trvs have I diſpatch'd the ſeveral particulars, I propos d to enquire into, 
and have ſhewn how far the nature of God, and the happineſs of Man, the 
means, or rules, and laws by which Mankind were to a& in order to this 
happineſs, and the motives to enforce thoſe rules and laws, were naturally diſ- 
coverable by Reaſon. | 
THESE are the main body of natural Religion ; and ſo far as it appears they 
are diſcoverable by Reaſon, ſo far we muſt conclude, that our firſt Parents, in a 
ſtate of pure Nature, had no other Revelation concerning them. "0 
W x come ſecondly, to enquire, whether there was any thing further neceſſary 
to be known in a ſtate of Purity, which our firſt Parents could not know by Rea- 
ſon; and therefore requir'd a ſupernatural Revelation, _ : ap 


Several Revelations neceſſary in a State of Purity. 

Now there were three things of this kind, which requir'd a Revelation: 
One relating to Man in his perſonal, the other two in his ſocial Capacity ; the 

former concerning Food, the two latter concerning Marriage, and Language. 
As to the former, it is to be remember'd, as we have already prov'd, that 
'tis abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of Man, that he have objects ſuited to 

his faculties. | N | F Beck 
AND by conſequence, as he has ſuch faculties, which we call appetites, which 
encline him to the operations of eating and drinking, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that there be proviſion made of ſuch rhings, as are neceſſary to be eaten, and 
drunk. This we have already proy'd above; but then, as the Body was made 
ſubject to the Mind; (9. 429, 430.) ſo we have likewiſe prov'd, that tho' tis 
neceſſary to his happineſs, that theſe appetites be gratified ; yet it muſt be only 
ſo far, as is conſiſtent with Reaſon ; by which he is oblig'd not to eat, or drink 
any thing, but what reaſon does approve, as convenient, and proper to be eaten, 


| 4 Revela and drunk. This we have likewiſe already prov'd ; (p. 448.) but this, as we 


tion neceſ- Will ſhew, could not be known by Reaſon, at the firſt formation of Mankind; 


ſary in a 22 4 4 E . 1 
Grant of and therefore requir d a higher Revelation. 


Purity, INDEED as for drinking, fince there was a neceſſity of a ſupply of that 
TOE kind, and taking it for granted, that there was nothing made, that was capable 
ag of being drunk, and by conſequence nothing, that the appetite could deſire to 
drink, but water; it needs no great ſtrength. of Reaſon; to infer, that, as that 
mult neceſſarily be the thing defign'd, ſo it muſt be convenient, and proper 


to be drunk: | +2 58. e005 9+ 6 of ee „ 5 oe ES 'F{73 | 
Ay therefore there could be no need of a Revelation, as to that. 
+ $7 67 #4 | | n 54 1 ' rg, | 37 100 13811802 
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Bur in the caſe of Food, tis evident, there was a great variety of chings, Burneti. 


which, as they were capable of being eaten, the appetite might indifferently be WV 


inclin'd to eat; and tho' it was certain, ſomething muſt be eaten, yet Reaſon 
could not 2 judge according to the natures of things, ſo ſoon as it was 
neceſſary for Man to know it, whether all theſe things were good for Food, 
or not. 

Fo R tho' Reaſon might conclude in general, that whatever God made was 
good in ſome reſpect, or other, or for ſome Creature, or other; yet it could 
not be thence rationally inferr'd, that it was good for Food, or good for Man; 
neither is It conceivable how ſuch a thing is diſcoverable in a natural way, with- 
out long obſervation, and experience. | ; 

For whether a thing be naturally good, or bad for Food, can be known 
only by its agreement, or diſagreement with the Body; and to find out this by 
Reaſon, we muſt firſt know the ſeveral parts, and properties, and operations of 
'em both apart; and then what effects they will have on each other, when 
united. | 

Bur in what poſſible method can we conceive this to be diſcoverable by 
bare Reaſon? From what principle can we gueſs the moſt perfe&, and acute un- 
derſtanding could penetrate into the natures of all things about him ; as likewiſe 
into the nature of his own body, with all the ends and uſes of every part, with 
all their ſeveral motions and diſpoſitions, their powers and properties; and that 
too in ſo ſhort a time, as nature can be ſuppos'd to ſubſiſt without Food? 

AND yet, as I ſaid, Man was oblig'd not to eat any thing, till his Reaſon 
was ſatisfied twas fit to be eaten; that is, till he could know all this; becauſe 
without knowing this, he could not be rationally ſatisfied, whether it was fir 
to be eaten or not : 

AND if ſo, | | 

FROM hence we muſt conclude, that either Man, who was made perfectly 
rational, and whoſe happineſs confiſts in acting according to right Reaſon, was 
put under a neceſſity of acting irrationally, by being forc'd to chuſe his Food 
without knowing whether twas fit to be choſen, or not; which is abundantly 
ſhewn to be contrary to the wiſdom, truth, and goodneſs of God; 

OR elſe that there muſt have been ſome extraordinary Revelation to direct 
him in the choice of proper Food. me 

Bu T then again, it might be argu'd on the other hand, that ſince he found 
in himſelf ſuch natural appetites, as requir'd a ſuitable ſupply of Food, he might 
thence conclude, that whatever thoſe natural appetites carried him to, muſt be 
naturally proper to be enjoy'd., | 

Ap tho' he could not certainly find out by Reaſon, merely from the nature 
of the things themſelves, what was fit to be eaten, and what was not; yet fince 
there was a neceſſity of eating ſomething, if there was any thing bad and unfit 
to be eaten, his happineſs requir'd ſome information, or Revelation of it. 

Fox otherwiſe he, who was made for happineſs, was put under a neceſſity 
of doing that, which might be contrary to his happineſs, by being under a ne- 
ceſſity of eating that, which, for ought he knew, was dangerous to be eaten. 

AN p therefore, if there was no ſuch Revelation given, Reaſon would natu- 

rally thence conclude, that what was not prohibited was neceſſarily allow'd; 
and that then Man might lawfully, and ſafely eat of every thing, his appetites 
inclin'd him to. 5 ah GD 
Ax p by conſequence, tho according to our former argument, we infer'd a 
neceſſity of ſome Revelation to direct our firſt Parents in the choice of proper 
Food; yet according to this latter way of arguing, there ſeems to be no ſuch 
Revelation neceſſary, unleſs there was ſomething made that was bad for Food, 
and ſome way or other dangerous to be eaten, : 

AN if ſo, from hence we muſt conclude, that either there was no Revela- 
tion at all given to our Parents concerning what they ſhould eat: 

Ox if there was, there was ſomething bad for Food, ſomething that was 
dangerous to be eaten. 1 
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Burnett, Now whether there was any ſuch Revelation, or not, is matter of fact only 
and cannot be known, unleſs it be by hiſtory, or tradition. And therefore, 

Ir any ſuch hiſtory, or tradition ſhould be found, that gives us any account 
of this matter, ſo far as it agrees with the foregoing reaſonings, ſo far we muſt 
in reaſon conclude it true. 3 3 

N o w ſuch a hiſtory we have in the firſt book of Moſes, when he has no 
ſooner told us of the Creation of Man, but he preſently informs us of a Reye- 
lation, and that not concerning religious principles, or moral duties. | 

As for any thing relating to God, or ourſelves, there is nothing ſaid ; and ! 
take it to be a particular mark of the credibility of this hiſtory, that there is no- 
thing ſaid of theſe things: 5 TR 

For that any thing ſhould be faid of em, is not, we ſee, neceſſary in the 
nature of the thing. 3 3 | 

Bu T as ane means were, as we have ſhewn, ſufficient, and by conſe. 
quence, as our firſt Parents could need nothing more; ſo tis very probable, that 
whilſt they continued in their Purity, they had nothing more, but were left to 
the improvement of thoſe natural means, which were the natures and reaſons 
of things. ENS RR | 

Bu r as it was abſolutely neceſſary, that they ſhould be inform'd concerning 
their Food; at leaſt, if there was any thing dangerous to be eaten; ſo here we 
are told of ſuch a Revelation. | „ . 

AND as Man is repreſented, as plac'd upon his Creation in a garden, the fruits 
of which were to be his F ood ; ſo God tis repreſented, as giving him directions, 
of which of thoſe fruits he might ſafely eat, vi. 

THnAT he might eat of every tree, excepting one, which he was order'd to 
avoid, as he valu'd his life; becauſe in the day, that he ſhould eat thereof, he 
ſhould ſurely die, or ſhould be ſure to die. | 
| Txnr1s is the account that Moſes gives us; and this account being exactly 
agreeable to thoſe foregoing reaſonings, which appear to be undoubtedly true; 

as we muſt fo far conclude this hiſtory to be true; ſo we may likewiſe conclude, 
that the fruit forbidden in this hiſtory, was therefore forbidden, becauſe it was 
bad for Food, and in its Nature dangerous to be eaten. PEPE 
N o w what a different idea does this account of the firſt ſtate of Mankind 
give us, conſider'd in the view, that I have here ſet it, from that which is 
commonly conceiv'd of it? What an odd notion muſt a Sceptick, or an Infi- 
del have of the hiſtory of Moſes; when he conſiders it as pretending to be a 
divine book? And yet in the very entrance of it, where he reads an account of 
the Creation of the firſt Parents of Mankind, juſt come out of their Maker's 
hands, and receiving inſtructions: for their behaviour; when one would natu- 
rally expect to find a general tranſcript of the divine Will, as a rule for their 
future lives; there is not the leaſt hint of any moral duty, but only a command 
about eating of an Apple, it may be, or ſome ſuch. paltry fruit, and yet the 
whole fate of the World is made to depend on this? What an odd notion muſt 
ſuch Men have of this hiſtory, when they conſider it in this view? But when 
we conſider the firſt ſtare of Mankind in the light, that I have here repreſented 
it from the natures and reaſons of things; and when we conſider how throughly 
furniſh'd our firſt Parents were with the knowledge of every thing neceſſary to 
be known, that was naturally. knowable by Reaſon ; and therefore that all fur- 
4 ther Revelation was needleſs ; and by conſequence, in reaſon, not to be expect- 
1 ed: And when we conſider the fruit here forbidden, not forbidden merely as an 
6 act of God's arbitrary Will, but out of mere goodneſs to Mankind; and that 
= the fate of Mankind did not depend on this any otherwiſe, than as in the na- 
x ture of the thing ic would be fatal to them; here is nothing in all this, but 
4 ſicond What is agreeable to the Nature of God, and ſuitable to the reaſon and under- 
Revelation ſtanding of Man. | e AU orgy 


7 Secondly, ANoTHER thing there was, neceſſary to be known by Man in a 
Puri con. ſtate of Purity, which related to his ſocial Capacity and that was concerning 


cerning | 
Marriage, 3 the 
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the Multiplication of his Species; which as it could not be known by natural Burner. 
Reaſon, requir'd a ſupernatural Revelation. | | 1 

Fo R the proof of which, we may obſerve, what has been already urg'd, 

(J. 427.) that as Mankind have faculties, by which they are capable of increaſing 
their Species; ſo they ought to have objects ſuited to thoſe faculties, and by con- 
ſequence, as they muſt be naturally made for Society, ſo it muſt be ſuch Society 
as thoſe faculties require. And as we have ſhewn that the end, and reaſon of 
theſe faculties is the increaſe of the Species, and the end of ſuch increaſe the 
happineſs of Society; (p. 449.) ſo we have likewiſe ſhewn, that thoſe facul- 
ties ought to be us'd no longer, than till the end, viz. Generation is attain'd ; 
nor in any other way, than as Reaſon apprehends is beſt for the happineſs of 
Society, (V. 449. ) Fo 1 mn 

Now there are but two ways poſlible for the Multiplication of Mankind, 
big. either by ſuch an appropriation of perſons to perſons, as we call Mar- | 
rige: 

6 R elſe by an undetermin'd liberty of all to all. 

AND therefore, if either of theſe ways would be prejudicial to Society, or 
one more for its happineſs than the other, it is neceſſary Mankind ſhould be 
inform'd of it. . 1 bog 

Axp whether Reaſon is capable of diſcovering this, is the queſtion. 

Now for a light into this matter, it would not be improper to enquire, ac- 
cording to the principles of Reaſon, what number of perſons might originally 
be created for the firſt increaſe of Mankind. wy i 

IN order to which it may be obſerv'd, according to what we have already 
prov'd, (5. 423.) that whatever number was made, be it greater or leſs, they 
were all made perfect in their kind; and therefore as they were all equal in 
their natural faculties, ſo they were all equally capable of increaſing their 
Species. | ED 3 1 
+ ND as we have likewiſe ſhewn, (p. 427.) that they muſt have had objects 
ſuited to their faculties; ſo they muſt be all equally provided with ſuch objects. 

AN p if ſo, as it will follow from hence, that there muſt have been an equal 
number of Men and Women made, that every one might have one : So from 
hence likewiſe, we.may;conclude,. 7 I | —_— 

 Trar Mankind was originally encreas'd by Pairs, by which I mean, that 
there muſt have been, either two at a time born, or if not, there muſt have 
been a regular Succeſſion of the Sexes; ſo that if the Male was born firſt, the 

next muſt have been a Female. IF 1 3 

AND ſince we obſerve in Nature an aptitude, or power in the Female Sex, 
by which they are capaces generationis & ſpeciei propagande ſooner than the 
Males by a year at leaſt, we may thence conclude, that the firſt child was a 
Male. OP: COTS As: 2 Hg 833 . 

AND this gives us an account from the nature of things, of the early matu- 

rity of Women before Men; for if but one was born at a time at firſt, that muſt 

be near a year older than the next; and by conſequence, if the elder were a 

Male, he would, when arrived at a due age, want a proper object for his natu- 

ral faculties, unleſs the next were a Female, and made to ripen ſo much ſooner 

in proportion. But this by the by. ee ee 


Bu T yet, tho' the nature of every perſon requir'd, and by conſequence, had 
a natural right to one, for the increaſe of the Species; it does not thence fol- 
low, that, they had any natural right to any particular one, or that they muſt 


7 


- x 7 


alway be confin'd to the ſame one. Ss ee Oe | 
IDE RD if we ſuppoſe only two perſons made, they had a natural right 
the one to the other, as being under a natural, and neceſſary confinement to 
each other. FFP 

Bo x as the reaſon of their confinement to each other was, that there were 
no other perſons to multiply the Species by, but themſelves; ſo Reaſon could 
not thence conclude, from the nature and reaſon of the thing, that they ſhould. 


Vor. II. „ eee e e,, 
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Burnett. continue under ſuch confinement, when the nature of the caſe ſhould be alter'd, 
and there ſhould come to be more perſons capable beſides themſelves. 


Bu T much leſs could it conclude, as to their poſterity, that becauſe their 
firſt Parents were confin'd to one another by neceſſity, that they muſt therefore 
be ſo confin'd, who were under no ſuch neceſſity. | | 

AL IL that the nature and reaſon of things requires, is, that every one have 
ſuch an, object ſuited to his faculties, as to anſwer the end and reaſon of thoſe 
faculties, which is the increaſe of the Species; and fo long as it is thus, the 
nature and reaſon of things is ſo far anſwer'd, whether by one obje&, or ano- 
ther; and there is ſo far nothing in reaſon to make it neceſſary, and by conſe- 
quence, nothing to give a right to one more than another, 

N o, on the contrary, we have before ſhewn, that in the firſt and natura] 
ſtate of Mankind, all things were in their nature common, and that no one 
could have any natural right to any thing, any farther, or any longer, than he 


wanted it: | | 
Ap therefore tho Mankind, as having natural faculties and appetites for 


the increaſe of the Species, had a natural right to one another's aſſiſtance, in the 
gratification of thoſe appetites for that end ; yet it could be no longer than thoſe 
appetites continu'd, nor than, till that end was attain'd. 

AN p therefore fince in that ſtate, as we have ſhewn before, they had no ap- 
petites to one another any longer than till Generation was effected; it will fol- 
low, that after Generation, as they could in this reſpect have no further want of 
one another; ſo neither could they have any further right to one another; and 


by conſequence muſt be naturally free, and unconfin'd to one another. 


*T1s true indeed, we have already prov'd that, as ev'ry one has a rational 
principle of his own, ſo every one muſt judge and chuſe for himſelf; and what 
any Man is oblig'd to do, fo far we have ſhewn before, he has a right to do. 

Ap by conſequence, any two perſons, as having this Right, might agree to 
appropriate themſelves to each other. ne „ 

Bor then, as reaſon is the guide of a rational choice, ſo the natures and rea- 


ſons of things are the guide of Reaſon; and therefore unleſs we can conceive 
ſomething in the nature and reaſon of things, to determine Mankind in their 


ſtate of Purity always to chuſe the ſame perſon for the increaſe of the Species, 
any more than the ſame food to eat, when all things were perfect in their ſe- 
veral kinds, equally agreeable, equally beautiful. 5 x 

AN p unleſs we can find out ſomething, that might determine them to think, 
that it would be more for the happineſs of Society for one to be appropriated to 
one, than for all to have a liberty to all ; we'muſt conclude, that in ſuch a ſtate, 
they cen det incline © meh 8 

N ow that it would manifeſtly tend to the prejudice of Society, ſhould Man- 
kind be permitted to multiply their Species without any confinement to one ano- 
ther, is univerſally acknowledged by all civiliz'd nations, by the laws, which are 
every where made againſt it. e F FI 

Bur yet whether this was diſcoverable by natural Reaſon, in a ſtate of pure 
nature, is a matter of reaſonable diſpute. , oo EO NY 

Fo R tho' they knew, no doubt, much more by their Reaſon, than our Reaſon 
is capable of attaining to; yet that we know this is not owing to our Reaſon, 
but to our Experience and Obſervation. ee LT PE nn . n 


Wx do not diſcover, that it is prejudicial to Society, by any inconfiſtency, 
that there is in ſuch a liberty in itſelf, to the nature of things, or to the nature 


of the happineſs of Mankind in their primitive and original ſtate. 


Fo R the happineſs of Mankind, we have ſhewn to conſiſt in being govern'd 
by right Reaſon, and had they continu'd in their primitive ſtare, all their fa- 
culties and appetites had been ſubject to Reaſon, as to the object, the manner, 
and meaſure of their enjoyments; and by conſequence, as this could not be na- 
turally prejudicial to Mankind, ſo Reaſon could not poffibly think it ſo; becauſe 


the exerciſes of our faculties, upon their proper objects, in ſubjection to Reaſon, 


falls in with the notion of Happineſs, | 
3 | FR 5 AND 


6 
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AND ſince it was not naturally prejudicial to Society, if it be enquir'd, how it Burnett. 


comes to be ſo now; it is becauſe we are not in our natural ſtate. 

THAT was, as we have ſhewn before, a ſtare of Perfection 
(as ſhall be ſhewn') in a ſtate of Corruption. And, 

As that was a ſtate, wherein all the operations of Nature were govern'd by 
Reaſon : | | 

So this is a ſtate where our appetites and paſſions are too ſtrong for Reaſon; 
ſo that, if they were not under ſome confinement, by what we call Marriage, 
Society mult fink into the utmoſt confuſion. 
 Tm1s, I ſay, we know by obſervation, and experience of our corrupted ſtate, 
and tis by this only, that we are capable of knowing it. 

Ap ſince 'tis ſelf-evident, that in a ſtare of Purity, Mankind could nor poſ- 
fibly have this experience; and therefore could not know the neceſſity of ſuch 
Marriages ; it will follow, 

THA ſo far as this is neceſſary to be known, as it could not be diſcovered 
by Reaſon ; ſo it ought to be made known by Revelation. 

AN Þ therefore here is evidently ſome Revelation neceſſary to the inſtitution 
of Marriage: And if ſo, | TOTES 

Tu EN as the Reaſon of the inſtitution of Marriage is to prevent the ill con- 
ſequences, that the want of ſuch an inſtitution muſt bring upon Society, upon 
che corruption of Mankind ; it will follow, according to the reaſon of the 
thing, e - ny 
Tir AT this inſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſh'd before that Corruption. 

N o w whether there was any ſuch Revelation in a ſtate of Purity, concern- 
ing the inſtitution, and appointment of Marriage, is again a matter of fact, 
which, as I obſerv'd in the former caſe, can only be known by hiſtory ; and if 
we have any ſuch hiſtory of the firſt ſtate of Mankind, which agrees with the 
foregoing reaſonings, we have, ſo far, no reaſon to doubt its truth. 

In this then likewiſe the hiſtory of Moſes agrees, where we are no ſooner 
told of the Creation of Man, but there is proviſion made of a help meet for him, 
that he might have an object ſuited to his faculties. 5 5 3 

AND as it is neceſſary in the nature of things, that there ſhould be an equal 
number of Men and Women made, that the World might be encreas'd by pairs; 
ſo here we are told of only two perſons made. 
| AND as it was neceſſary to the happineſs of the World, that the Species 
ſhould be encreas d in the way of Marriage, and that too of one to one; fo 
here, as we are told, but of two perſons made, we are likewiſe told of a di- 
vine appointment, that they ſhould be fo appropriated one to the other, as to be 
eſteem'd but one fleſh. And, 45 | 

TAT whoever ſhould, from thenceforth, take to himſelf a Wife, he ſhould 
cleave to her, and not be feparated from her, no, not by the ſtrongeſt obligati- 
ons, that nature lays upon him, even to his Father and Mother. 

AN p thus far right Reaſon, and Scripture agree. 


, but we are now 


Thirdly, AN o THE R thing neceſſary to be made known to Man by a ſu- .44;-d 


pernatural Revelation, ev'n in a ſtare of Purity, was Language. 

For we have already ſhewn, that ev'ry thing was put in ſuch a ſtate; at the 
Creation, as was ſuitable to its nature and end. 24 es 

AN p therefore, as Mankind was made with a natural faculty of Speech, by 
which they were naturally capable of Society, and Converſation; ſo they muſt 
have been placed in ſuch a ſtate of Society, as was ſuitable to that faculty; 
and by conſequence, ſuch a Society as they were capable of converſing with. 
Ax p ſince this faculty was made perfect in its kind, and therefore per- 
fectly capable of being exercis d in Converſation, ſo ſoon as they were made; 
it will follow, that, if they were put in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſuitable to their 
faculties, it muſt be ſuch a ſtate as they could converſe together in, ſo ſoon as 


they were made. 172 
Bur how this could be without a Language, and how they could come by a 
Language, in a natural way, ſo ſoon as they were made, is the queſtion. ˖ 
. . F 


a State of 


93 —ů —-— —— K 
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Burnett, Ir we can conceive, that they might attain this in an inſtant by the acuteneſs 
N of their faculties, then they could have no need of any further aſſiſtance. 

Bu T if it be not conceivable, as certainly tis not, how they could attain 
this ſo ſoon, in a natural way, we muſt then conclude, they had it in a ſuper- 
natural; and what they could not do by Reaſon, was done by ſome extraor- 
dinary internal Revelation, ſuch probably, as we commonly diſtinguiſh: by In- 
ſpiration. SN 

Now whether 'twas thus, or not, we are not told, in any hiſtory we know 
of; nor is it of any conſequence that we are not. | 

| THne hiſtory of Mz/es ſo far agrees, as to ſhew us they had a Language at 
that time; and how they came by it is not material to be known : wy 

Bur yet according to the beſt Reaſon, tis more than probable, it was by 
Revelation, aa 


Tus we ſee what extraordinary Revelations there were, even in a ſtate of 
Purity. | 


COROLLARY. 


AN D from hence we may infer the falſhood of that notion, which is com- 
monly receiv'd, and by which Men frequently define a ſtate of Nature, as a 
ſtate without a Revelation. 0 
Fo from what has, been ſaid, tis abundantly evident, that there never could 
be any ſuch continued ſtate; but that there muſt have been very early Revelati- 
ons, made not long after the Creation. 

Ir indeed by Revelation be underſtood, what we Chriſtians, by way of ex- 
cellency call fo, the holy Scriptures; and if by being without a Revelation, be 
meant only, a being under the government of Reaſon, as the general rule, and 
guide of our actions; this may indeed, in a limited ſenſe, be call'd a ſtate of 


Nature, inaſmuch as it agrees with the true notion of a ſtate of Nature, in this 
particular reſpect. | | 


Bu T it would be much plainer to call it a ſtate of Reaſon, that being a term, 
that would much better diſtinguiſh it from a ſtate of Revelation, and ſuch, as 
would not be ſo liable to miſtake, or exception. X | 

AND this I have been the more careful to take notice of, that nothing may 
be omitred, that will give any light to what I am ſenſible 1s very rarely un- 
derſtood: 58 N 2 8 

Fox tho' there be nothing more common in all our writings, and nothing 
more familiar in all our diſcourſes, than to talk of a ſtate of Nature, and the 
laws of Nature, and the principles of natural Religion; yet there is nothing 
that J have yet had the happineſs to meet with, that has given us any rational 
account of that ſo much talk'd of State; or ſhewn us what thoſe laws and 
principles are, ſo as to prove them to be purely natural. 

By which expreſſion I do not underſtand their being innate, and born with 
us, as if they were ſomething in our very natures ; but I mean their being found- 
ed in the original natures and reaſons of things. 

I s Ay, original natures of things; for tho we have ſeveral learned Treatiſes 
to prove Religion from the natures of things; yet they have generally this 
flaw, as I obſerv'd before, that they have not diſtinguiſh'd the original, and 
perfect, from the preſent corrupted ſtate of things; by which means they ſpeak 
of ſeveral duties, as natural, Which are not purely, but accidentally ſo, their 
obligation only ariſing from the natures of things, as they are now, and not 
from what they were at firſt: e A, AER e | 

S 0 that, tho they have done great ſervice to Religion, by their learned la- 
bours; yet they have not taught us to think ſo clearly; nor have they prov'd 
it ſo plainly, and fo eaſily, as they otherwiſe. might have done. 

T AIS Error therefore 1 have been careful to avoid, and as I have endea- 
vour'd to fix a right notion of things thus far; ſo I think I have. given you an 

open view into a true ſtate of Nature, and all things relating to it. 
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A N D "From what has . ſaid, we may be able to form u more perry "_ 138 


of the divine government of the World, in * not only of its natural, but 
corrupted State. 8 


22 
„ 


A further view into cds povernnient of the mura, con ff idering it, 
as in a State of Corruption. 


GovERNMENT is nothing elſe but the guidance, or direction of things to 
their end. 

AND as the end of all things is the happineſs of the World ; ſo the way, or 
means, by which God guides the World to happineſs, is the true notion of the 
government of it. 


AN PD if ſo, then, as that which is neceſſary to the happineſs of the World, 
is neceſſary to the government of it : 

S o if we would form a perfect notion of the government of the World, we 
muſt conſider what we can conceive neceſſary to the happineſs of it. 

No w this we have already done in part, ſo far as relates to a ſtate of Nature, 
in which, as the happineſs of the World conſiſts in being govern'd according to 
the natures of things; ſo this may be call'd the natural government of God. 

Bur then, as a ſtate of Nature was ſuch a ſtate, wherein every thing had a 
Nature ſuited to its end, and was provided with means for the attainment 
of it: 

So we have ſhewn before, that by acting eben to choke Nature, in the 
uſe of thoſe means, all things mult certainly have attain'd their ends. 

Axp by conſequence there could be no other operation of God, neceſſary to 
the everlaſting happineſs of the World in a ſtate of Natuve;: | beſides what was 
done at the Creation, but Preſervation. 

An p therefore if we ſuppoſe any further operation of God cioceliiry, to the 
happineſs of the World now, than what was done at the Creation; we muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that the World is not now in its original ſtate of Nature, 
or in that ſtate it was created in; but that gs are either nin in cheir Na- 
tures, or do not act according to their Natures: 10 306 
AnD if ſo, then if we would form a rational view x of the nature and neceſliry 
of the government of the World, we muſt conſider, Gilt 
Firſt, How far gs are fallen from that original ſtate, in which they 
were created. 

Secondly, WA AT we can conceive neceffary | in the natute of chings to che 
happineſs of the World, conſidering the ee they at are e fallen into. 


Of the Fall of Man. 


As to the firſt of theſe, that all things are not in that original ſtate, in which 
they were at firſt created, is as certain, as tis evident, that all things are not 
now ſo perfect in their kind, as their ſeveral kinds were originally made. 

AN p that they are not fo, we ourſelves, alas; are but too ſenſible, by a wo- 
ful experience, in our own Nature? "75A 


For we find ourſelves vaſtly different from. our e thar is, from the 

perfection of our firſt Parent: 

Wx find that we have not only à great weak in our nee Pe 
a ſtrange diforder in our wills and affections; but we likewiſe ſee a woful cor- 

ruption of our bodily faculties, both as to their moral, and natural perfection. 

For there is now no longer that juſt proportion and craſis of blood and hu- 

mours; nor that laſting ſtability of conſtitution, which the natural perfection of 

the body requires; nor is there that abſolute ſubjection of its appetites and paſ- 

ſions to Reaſon, in which its moral e conſiſts; both Which our firſt Pa- 

rents were originally created with. 2 

Bu T on the contrary, there is too viſbly a RY in our 3 waging war 


gin. the law in our minds, the fleſh 4% againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit a- 
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Buynett gainft the fleſh; and we find derſelics not only liable to warb and ſickneſſes 
hpains, and diſcaſes, but at laſt under an unavoidable neceſſity of death. 
So that there is an evident change wrought upon our Natures; and we are 
but too plainly degenerated, and miſerably ſunk, very far below that primitive 
perfection, which our firſt Parents had, when they came out of their Maker's 

hands. 

Axp this change, and imperfection of human Nature, I call the corruption, 
or depravation of it, in that it is thereby become in a Worte condition, than it 
was made in. 

AN b if ſo, then ſince the bein an Nature was created in a perfect ſtate, as 
being neceſſary to a perfect happineſs; from hence it will follow, that ſo far as 
we are wanting of that original perfection, ſo far we are wanting of the means 
that are neceſſary to our happineſs; and there muſt be more requir'd to make 
us happy, fince this alteration of our Nature; and by conſequence another me- 
thod of government neceſſary to the World, than there was at firſt, before that 

_ alteration happend. 

An  fince the natural reaſon of this government is, that things are not, as 
they ought to be, but are altered from what they were; it will follow, 

TRA according to the different degrees of this alteration, ſo mult there be 
different methods of government. 

Ap ſince government is nothing elſe, -as has been obſerved, but the orde- 
ring of things to their ends, ſo as ſhall be moſt for their happineſs, according 

1 to their Natures; if we can diſcover from the circumſtances the World is fallen 
ol into, what means may be neceſſary in the nature of things, to the happineſs of 
1 the World, we ſhall / be fo far able i to form a right notion of the means, that are 
2 neceffary to the government of it. 
1 Now this we may be able to do in ſome degree: For ſince we have already 
4 ſhewn, that the happineſs of Mankind requires the perfection of their faculties, 
We both of Body, and Mind; and that not only in reſpect of the faculties them- 
1 ſelves, but likewiſe of their moral ſubjection to right Reaſon : 
vp Ap ſince we have likewiſe — before, that Mankind were originally, 
| not guy made for this happy ſtate, but 5 in ſuch perfection, as was ſuitable 
Wo to it: 
1 As it will follow hence on the ane head that ſo far as they are fallen from 
„ this ſlate of original perfection, ſo far they are fallen from happineſs, and by 
i conſequence can never be capable of periect urn without being reſtored to 
1 bhis original perfection: 
4 8 o it will -likewife Follow: on the other hand, that this reſtoration muſt be the 
great end of that government, that deſigns our happineſs. 
. AN p by conſequence, that whatever is a neceſſary means to this reſtoration, i is 
5 ad ncceſſary means of the goyernment of the World: 
1 AN p if do, then ſince Mankind are, as we have denn, fo far fallen from 
4 their original fate, that, % | 
. Firſt, Ix reſpect of their bodily Nature, inftegd of a natural perfection of 
its faculties, which we have ſhewn in a primitive ſtate, Was ſuch, that it was 
naturally capable of continuing for ever, and therefore in a ſtate of immortali- 
ty; inſtead of this, I ſay, ſince they are now. become corrupted, and mortal, 
and labour under an unavoidable neceſſity of death; it will low, 
Hu aT if, chis natural, perfection of our bodily: faculties be neceſſary. to our 
happineſs, (Hud agi 424. Ca.) it muſt be the deſigu of that government, which 
orders all chings for the happineſs of the World, to reſtore us to ſuch a natural 
perfection again, as that ths, corruption a fool put on incorruprion, and this mor- 
- 201 put on immortality. 
Secomliy, SN. E Mankind are ſo far fallen 8 the moral perfection of 
chalk Nature, that the inferior faculties are now: T7 noldonger, un e of imitive BUD: 
yours tone Shot 64, 11% 0? 
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Tu A 1 as this ſubjection is neceſſary to our happineſs ; (. 428.) 0 it m 


ſt Burnett. 


be the deſign of that government, that orders things for the happineſs of the V 


World, that our faculties be reſtored to their ſubjection again. 

AN p thus we ſee, according to the natures of things, the general deſign of 
the government of the World. pt IN 

Bu r if we further conſider, what we have before ſhewn, that God governs 
all things according to their Natures, natural things in a natural way, and ra- 
tional things in a rational way; from hence we may be able to diſcover further 
the general methods, that appear to be neceſſary for the compaſling of theſe ge- 
neral deſigns. And therefore, | | 


ir, T HO it is the general deſign of providence, that Mankind be reſtored 


to a ſtate of immortality; yet as God governs natural things in a natural Way; 


ſince the Nature of Man is now become mortal, and under a natural neceſſity 
of dying; we muſt thence conceive, that the general method of reſtoring Man- 
kind to immortality, will be, ſuch as conſiſts with this natural neceflity of 
Death 3 ſo as that, in the general method of Providence, Mankind muſt die ac- 
cording to their nature, before they ſhall be made immortal. e 
AND if fo, then ſince the reſtoration of Mankind to life, after death, is the 
very notion of a Reſurrection; it will follow, Gy 
TA the general method of reſtoring Mankind to immortality will be a 
Reſurrection from the dead. e or , 
Secondly, T Ho' it is the general deſign of Providence, that Mankind be re- 
ſtored to the moral perfection of their Nature, in the ſubjection of their infe- 
rior faculties to Reaſon; yet as God governs rational Creatures in a rational 
way, ſo we mult conclude, that the general method of doing this, will be ſuch, 
as ſhall conſiſt with their rational Nature, that is, their underſtanding and free- 
dom; and by conſequence, that it ſhall be ordinarily effected. _ 
Firſt, By furniſhing the underſtanding with neceſſary knowledge, and by 
directing it to proper and ſuitable means, for the attainment of that end it 
ay at... 


Secondly, By influencing the will to determine itſelf to them by ſuitable and 
ſufficient motives, and leaving it to chuſe according to Reaſon. 3 
AN p if, notwithſtanding all theſe methods on God's part, and the ſtricteſt 
endeavours, and compliance on ours, it ſhall be found at laſt to be naturally im- 
poſſible to attain that perfection in this life, which we were originally created 
in, and which is neceſſary to a perfect happineſs, we may then conclude, 
Thirdly, Tn aT God will beſtow what Man cannot attain : for tis ſelf-evi- 
dent, that what is neceſſary to be done, and yet cannot be effected in a natural 


way, does, in the nature of things, require a ſupernatural ; 
Ap therefore ſince this perfection is neceſſary to our happineſs, and is the 
end of that Providence, which intends our happineſs, it will follow, 5 
Tu A fo far as it is beyond the natural power of Man; ſo far it is neceſſary 
to be ſupply'd by the ſupernatural operation of God. And by conſequence, 
Firſt, Ir there be any thing neceſſary to be done, which exceeds our natural 
powers to do, in order to the attainment of this perfection; we muſt conclude, 
he will ſupply us with ſupernatural aſſiſtance here: And, „ 
Secondly, If when we have done our beſt, we ſhall ſtill fall ſhort of that in- 
tire perfection, which is abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs; we muſt then 
.  ; og ergo, + 8 eee 
TH Ax at the raiſing of the dead, he will fill up what is wanting of perfec- 
tion hereafter ; and by conſequence, the ſtate of the happy, in another life, muſt 


[ 


be ſuch a one, herein not only mortality ſpall be fwallow'd up of fe, but all 


_ By T then, as the natural reaſon of theſe operations is, their being neceſſary 


to the happineſs of the World ; we may thence rationally conclude, that he, who 
governs all things according to their natures and reaſons, will proportion theſe 


1 


{everal operations according to the nature and reaſon of them. 


AND 
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Burnett. AND therefore, tho' God will ſupply us with a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 

UV where it is wanted; yet as the natural reaſon of that affiſtance is, the neceſſity 

or want of it, by reaſon of our weakneſs; ſo we may conclude, that this af. 

ſiſtance will not only be given in the courſe of Providence, 1n ſuch meaſure and 

degree, as is ſuitable to that weakneſs, or want, that makes it neceſſary ; but alſo 

= that it ſhall not be given in any other meaſure, than it is neceſſary, or wanted, 
| that is, not in ſuch a meaſure, as to do for Men, what they have a natura} 
power to do for themſelves ; or ſuch as ſhall force them to do, what they can, 
but will not do for themſelves: And by conſequence, if Men will not do thar 
for themſelves, which they have a power to do, and is neceſſary to their perfec- 
tion and happineſs, as we may conclude, that they ſhall be left without a ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance here; ſo they ſhall be likewiſe left in a ſtate of imperfection, 

and unhappineſs hereafter. . 3 

AND as this unhappineſs is the natural conſequence of their imperfection, 
and this imperfection is in their very Nature; ſo this unhappineſs muſt, in the 
nature of things, be as laſting as their Nature; and therefore if the. one be im- 
mortal, the other muſt be everlaſting. 

AND ſo likewiſe ſecondly, tho God, in the courſe of his providence, will, 
as we have ſhewn, give the World ſuch means of knowledge, and inſtruction ; 
and ſuch ſuitable, and ſufficient motives to practice, as are neceſſary to their 
circumſtances; yet we muſt conceive, that this will be done only in proportion 

to their neceſſity. _ : | | 

AN p therefore, according as the circumſtances, and occaſions of Mankind 
have been, or ſhall be different; ſo we may conclude, there have been, or will be 
different methods of the divine providence, according as thoſe difterent circum- 
ſtances, and occaſions have, or ſhall require, Ms 

AND if. ſo, then, as we may conclude on the one hand, that if Mankind 
had ever been under abſolute neceſſity of a Revelation, there has been ſome ſuch 
Revelation made; ſo on the other hand, ſince the neceſſities of different ages, 
and nations may be different; and that may be abſolutely neceſſary to one age, 
or nation, which is not ſo to another: Nay ſince even in the ſame age, and na- 
tion, ſome things may be neceſſary at one time, which are not ſo at another; 
and ſome things more neceſſary at one time than another; ( as ſometimes Man- 
kind may want inſtruction, and knowledge; ſometimes motives to inforce what 
they already know ; ſometimes aſſiſtance to act accordingly ; and that too in 
different natures, and different meaſures) we may hence conclude, that if there 
has been any Revelation, there may, for ought we know, have been many, and 
that what God has thought fit to reveal to the World, has not probably been 

delivered all at once, but at different times, and in divers manners, according to 


1 9 


the different occaſions of Mankind. | LE aſl x 
IS Ax, tis very probable, and for ought we know there may have been many: 
But yet we can never be ſure by bare Reaſon, that there have; becauſe we can 


never be ſure what is abſolutely neceſſary. So 
Man x things may appear to us to be neceſſary, which may not be fo; and 

many things may be really neceſſary, which may not appear to us to be ſo. 
And therefore we muſt naturally conceive, thar, as God may reveal himſelf, 
where we may not ſee any neceſſity in the nature of things to call for ſuch a 
Revelation; 10 he may, in many caſes, ſuſpend the Revelation of his will, 
where, to our weak Reaſon, the particular circumſtances of Mankind, may 
we to require , HT TS CCS T 3 
B xs IDR, tho from the neceſſity of any thing to the happineſs of Mankind, 
in ſuch, and ſuch circumſtances, we may certainly conclude, that God, in his 
goodneſs, is diſpoſed to act accordingly; yet as the reaſon of his inclination to 
do ſo, is their Ede ſo we muſt conceive he will do it, or not do it, ac- 
cor ding as he ſees it will contribute to their happineſs. * 

| His goodneſs diſpoſes him to do good to his Creatures, only according to 
their Natures and Capacities; and if his wiſdom ſees they are not capable of 
,. What he is otherwiſe diſpoſed to do for them; becauſe he ſees, they will not re- 
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ceive good by it, but the contrary he may, very wiſely, forbear the doing it, Burnet. 


merely for the ſake of goodneſs. . | | 

AN p therefore, as the immediate end of God's Revelation to his people, is 
their inſtruction; 'tis the greateſt wiſdom to make his Revelations in ſuch time, 
and manner, as ſhall beſt anſwer this deſign ; and that is, not barely according 
as they are wanted moſt, but alſo according as the people are beſt diſpoſed to 
receive inſtructions by them. And this God alone is judge of. 

AND therefore, tho' in many caſes we may think there is reaſon to ex- 
pect ſuch, and ſuch diſpenſations of Providence, as being ſuitable to ſuch, and 
ſuch particular neceſſities; yet, if things do not fall out according to our ex- 
pectations, tis not for us to charge God fooliſply, and ſay his operations are not 
juſt, and right, becauſe his thoughts are above our thoughts, and his ways above 
our Ways. : 

Bu r however, tho' we cannot make a certain judgment in this caſe ; yet as 
we are ſure, that in the general method of Providence over Mankind, God will 
ſuit his diſpenſations ſo, as ſhall be moſt neceſſary to their happineſs ; fo if we 
can by any means diſcover what neceſſities Mankind may have been under in 
time paſt, and what means might be neceſſary to their happineſs in thoſe ne- 
ceſſities, this is as good a foundation to build our notions of Providence upon, 
and as clear a rule to ſquare them by, as Reaſon alone can furniſh us withal. 

Bu T then, as we can know nothing certainly of what has paſt in former 
times, but by hiſtory; ſo we muſt have recourſe to this for our ſatisfaction, as 
to what God has done in this particular : And if we have any credible hiſtory, 
that gives an account of the divine Providence, we ſhall have as much aſſu- 
rance in this matter, as the nature of the thing will bear, becauſe tis capable of 
No other proof. „ | ? 8 5 5 

No that I call a credible hiſtory in its own nature, which relates matters 
of fact, agreeing with the natures and reaſons of things: And as the natures 
and reaſons of things have been the Rule, by which we have here form'd our 
notions of Providence ; ſo far as any hiſtory of Providence agrees with thoſe 
notions, ſo far we muſt eſteem it to be a credible hiſtory. 


5 


The general Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory prov d. 


No w ſuch a hiſtory we have in that book which we call the Holy Scriptures; 
which is apparently an hiſtory of Providence ; and not only gives an account 
of God's tranſactions with our firſt Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, but of the o- 
rigin and progreſs of Sin, and the ſeveral conſequences of it ; and the different 
circumſtances Mankind were brought into by it ; and the various methods of 
God's dealing with them according to thoſe circumſtances, agreeable to what we 
have before demonſtrated. | RI Re ; 

Tu x account it gives us of a ſtate of Purity has been already conſider'd; 
and as for what it ſays of Mankind after their depravation, we find it correſpond 
in every inſtance. hog 
Fox fince we have before ſhewn, that it was Sin alone that gave occaſion 
for all the various diſpenſations of Providence ; we have here not only an ac- 
count of the riſe and progreſs of Sin, and the various methods uſed to ſtop the 
encreaſe, and repair the inconveniences of it; but we are here told, what was 
before prov'd, that it is the whole deſign of Providence to make Mankind hap- 
Py, and that by this only means of making them holy. Ss 

AND as this holineſs cannot be attain'd without proper rules to walk by, 
and proper means to prevent Sin, and diſobedience; ſo we have here in this book 
ſuch laws preſcrib'd as are reaſonably and holy, ſuch as in their own nature tend 
to holineſs; and we have likewiſe an account of ſuch methods taken, and ſuch 
motives offer'd, as are naturally fitted to prevail upon every reaſonable Man to 
order his converſation by. Me . 

AND as the happineſs of Mankind cannot be attain'd in this World, in this 
ſtate of imperfection and mortality; ſq tis here ſer forth as the general deſign 
"| Nor, III. vis 6 C 2 3 
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Burnett. of Providence, (according to vat we have before provid )- ro bring tliem to a 

WV ſtate of perfection and immortality in another World, according as they ſhall 
be capable of it; whiere after a joyful reſurrection, this mortal ſhall put on im- 
mortulity, atid the ſpirits of the juſt ſball br mau per ff. 

AND as the particulat' end of all God's particular diſpenſations is before 
ſhewn, to be the happineſs of thoſe particular perſons they are intended for, 
and vouchſaf d to according as tHeir particular neceſſities call for them: And as 
the particular circumſtances of pebple muſt be different, at different times; and 
therefore muſt; in the nature of things, require different diſpenſations; ſo we 
have here an account of various methods taken, at different times, according to 
their different neceſſitie:: | 1 

AND as we have already ſhewn, that Mankind may have been in ſuch circum- 

ſtances as to need a Revelation; and if ſo, that it is highly credible God may 
Have vouchſafed ſoine ſuitable Revelation to them: And as there may be diffe- 
rent Reaſons, for different Revelations, at different times, according as the ne- 

Cellities of Mankind are different: 80 we have here an account in this book 
not only of various Revelations, all tending to promote the wiſe ends of Provi- 
dence in making the World happy; but ſuch alſo as were given, not all at once, 
but af ſundry times, and divers manners, according to the different occaſions and 
capacities of thoſe, whom they have been all along given to. | 

AND upon this account it ſeems to carry in it a very ſtrong evidence of the 
general credibility, both of che hiſtory itſelf, and of the Revelations contain'd 
in it; as being of ſuch a Nature, and given for ſuch an end, and in ſuch a 
grole as according to dur foregoing reaſonings, tis reaſonable to expect they 

Bo T becauſe the credibility of this book is of the laſt importance, to Reli- 
gion, and ought therefore to be thoroughly eſtablifh'd, I will not content my ſelf 
with this general proof of it; but confider it in a more particular manner, and 
examine the ſeveral parts of it diſtinctly. 5 3 
AN p whereas it feeths, as I faid, to be a hiſtory of Providence, the whole 
deſign of which, towards Mankind, is to confult their happineſs according to 
their neceſſities, I will examine the hiſtory ſtep by ſtep, to ſee what account it 
gives us of the World; and what particular circumftances it repreſents Mankind 
to have been in from time to time; and what methods of Providence, we may 
feiſ6nably think, ſuch circumſtances might ſtand in need of; and whether it 
informs us of any ſuch provifiorn made for them, as was ſuitable to their ne- 

_ cffities: And if we find it anſwer in thefe particulars, we have all that is re- 
iifite in the nature of the thing, to demonſttate it a confiſtent and credible 
Hiſtory. | 
"DB 97 as this will take up a great deal of time, and will bettet anſwer my de- 
ſign in another place, I will beg leave to poſtpone it à while, till I have made 
fone obſervation from what I have before ſaid, relating to the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. For as I have dediiced from the foregoing reaſohings the credibility of 
the Scripture Hiſtory in general; ſo they likewiſe afford us a ſtrong and evident 

proof of tlic Chriſtian Religion in particular. IE ASL os 
Fon, if whatl have already prov'd be triie, that God is diſpos d to do good 
fo his Creatures according as their natüres and neceffities require ; and by con- 
ſequence, When they are under a neceſſity of a Revelation, we muſt conceive, 

he is diſpoſed to grant ſuch a Revelation to thEemnmmm 

 THEen from hence it will follow, that if the World was fallen into ſuch a 
condition, before out Saviour came, as they could fot be happy in, and had no 
pollibility of being deliver'd from, by the power of natural Reaſon only; and 
therefore requir'd a ſupernatural Revelation, there has been ſotne ſuitable Reve- 
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lation given. oh 8 8 2 9 
AND if Chriſtianity came to afliſt the World in this, and has actually fur- 
niſh'd Mankind with all things neceſſary; there can be no ſtronger proof than 
this, from the nature and reaſon of the thing, that this is the 2 o 
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God, as being what agrees. with. our foregoing; notions of his Providence, and Burnett. 


what we may in reaſon expect from him. 

Now, whether the World was in ſuch circumſtances, as to need a Revelation 
and whether Chriſtianity: is ſuch a Revelation, as their circumſtances requir'd, bs 
our next buſineſs to conſider. . 


The Weeeſſity of a Revelation before the coming of Feſus Chriſt. 


WA circumſtances. the World was in, is matter of fact, and can be known 
only by hiſtory ; and as tis a particular providence: of God to us, to preſerve. 
many antient Books, which are univerſally allow'd to be. written about that 
time; ſo wu are ſufficiently inform'd: from them, of ſuch a ſad and: degenerate 
ſtate of Mankind, as we cannot in reaſon think, they, could: have ever been 
able to deliver themſelves. from; and yet couldnot poſſibly have been happy in. 
Tus World was then divided into two ſorts of people, viz. the Jews, who 

worſhipp'd: the one tnue God, and the Heathens, who. were all Idolaters. 

As for the Jews, what ſtate they were in, and what neceſſity they were un- 
der of a new Revelation, ſhall be conſider'd in another place, 

As they built their Religion, on what we call the Scriptures of the Old Tefta- 
ment, it will be firſt proper to inquire into the Nature. of thoſe. things recorded 
there, and what influence theſe, had upon them; before we can fairly determine, 
what farther helps their circumſtances might ſtand in need of; and this ſhall be 
particularly conſider'd hereafter. N 

Tur which I ſhall. here employ my meditations on, is the neceſſity of a Re- 
yelation co the Heathen Worlu. TAG it 15 

Axpo this I think will abundantly appear, if the want of almoſt every thing 
_ neceſſary to the happineſs of Mankind, as rational Creatures, will be allow'd a 
| ſufficient proof of it. pls "Bt: 1 


The State of the Heathen Warld confider'd. 


Tux firſt thing neceſſary to the happineſs of the Werld was to know, 
wherein happineſs. hes, and the proper means to attain it by: But this was ſo 


little underſtood in thoſe days, that it was matter of continual diſpute even a- 


mong the learned themſelves; and their notions about it were ſo various, and 
unſettled, that St, Auſtin tells us out of Varro, of 288 different opinions con- 
cerning it. . N 

AND whereas we have before ſhewn, (p. 442, 443.) that the ultimate happi- 
nefs of Man conſiſts in the enjoyment of God, and that the way to enjoy God 
is to be like him; and that this likeneſs is to be attain'd only by Virtue and Ho- 
lineſs, (5. 443.) it is abſolutely neceſſary, that Mankind ſhould not only be 
inform'd of the true Nature of God, with the true notion of Virtue and Ho- 
lineſs; but alfo be encourag'd in the practice of them: 
Ap whereas in order to this end, tis abſolutely neceſſary that a due ſenſe 
of God, and our dependance on him be firmly ſettled, and preſerv'd in our 
minds, by proper acts of outward worſhip ; fo tis equally neceſſary, that the 
World ſhould be inform'd in this, ſo as always to do it acceptably. 

BU r how neceſſary ſoever the knowledge of theſe things was, the Heathens 
knew little of them. 5 8 | 

WHAT notions they had of the divine Nature, we may judge by that rabble 
of Deities, they paid their adorations to; and thoſe abſurd ſuperſtitions, and 
ſometimes cruel and inhuman rices, that were every where publickly practis'd, 
and approv'd of. - 3 
 InsTEgap of one, they worſhipp'd innumerable Gods, of various kinds, and 
different orders: They had their celeſtial and terreſtrial, aerial and infernal, 
their national and domeſtick, their good and bad, their male and female Dei- 
ties. Of theſe Deities ſome were only evil ſpirits ; others Men and Women of 
evil lives; ſome were brute beaſts, and thoſe roo of the moſt vile and noxious 
kinds; ſome were things without Life, and ſome without Being; nay, fo low 
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Burnett. were they ſunk in this reſpect, as to worſhip ſuch things, as modeſty forbids to 
name. 5 ERS: 


TH Es ; are ſuch facts, as every body knows, and whilſt they were thus cor- 
rupted in their notions of God, we cannot expect to find them otherwiſe in their 
worſhip: And it ought to be no ſurprize to us to read of many odd, and fooliſh 
rites celebrated to the moſt ridiculous, and contemptible objects: Of cruel and 
inhuman Sacrifices offer'd to evil and blood-thirſty- Deities : Nor can it be 
ſtrange to find a drunken Bacchus, a lewd Flora, a laſcivious Venus, a thieviſh 
Mercury, an adulterous Fupiter, and ſuch like, worſhipped in ſuch practices, 
as were ſuitable to their reſpective characters. 

THIS was the way of the Heathen worſhip, as all antient hiſtories inform 
us; and under ſuch ideas of the divine Nature, and his Worſhip, what can we 
expect their morals to have been: * | OD 0; 

'T1s one of the firſt principles of Religion to imitate the Deity, and whilſt 
they had ſuch notions of their Gods, as theſe ; as they could have no true prin- 
ciples of morality ; ſo they could have little of it in their practice: And tis no 


wonder to find, what we read of them, that they were univerſally ſunk into the 


very dreggs of corruption and debauchery.” 


ST. Paul's account of the Sins that reigned among the Corinthians in his 


time, is, that they were Fornicators, Idolaters, Adulterers, Effeminate, Abuſers 
of themſelves with Mankind, Thieves, Covetous, Drunkards, Railers and Ex- 
tortioners, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. And of the Epheſians he ſays, that they wall, d in 
the vanity of their mind, having their underſtanding darken'd, being alienated 


from the life of God, thro the ignorance that was in them, becauſe of the hardneſs 
of their hearts, and being paſt feeling, they had given themſelves over to laſcivi- 
_ ouſneſs, to work all uncleanneſs with greedineſs, Eph. iv. 17, 18, 19. 


AN p in the Epiſtle to the Romans, ch. i. we have ſuch a frightful catalogue 
of horrid vices, as is hard for a modeſt perſon to read without a bluſh, _ 

AND this teſtimony of the Apoſtle, whom I here conſider only upon the 
level with other ordinary writers, is abundantly confirmed by their own Poets, 
and nh > 

HORACE, Juvenal, Martial and Petronius abound with the groſſeſt im- 
purities, agreeable to the deprav'd reliſh of the times: And we are inform'd of 
their abominable diſſolution of manners, not only by Tacitus and Suetonius, but 
all others that have occaſion to take notice of their morals. 11. 

AND whilſt we conſider this wretched ſtate of Mankind, ſo ignorant both of 
the Nature of God and themſelves; and ſo abominably deprav'd both in Mind 


and Manners ; when their very worſhip was vice, and they could ſerve their 
Gods, and their luſts in the ſame act; how was it poſſible for them to attain 
true happineſs, whilſt they continued in a condition ſo directly inconſiſtent with 


the very notion of happineſs? Ee, „ 
TERRE could be no poſſibility of it in the nature of things, but by a Refor- 
mation, and how this could be effected is the queſtion. 


Ir muſt be either by Reaſon, or Revelation, and that it could not be by 


Reaſon, and that therefore there was a neceſſity of a Revelation, is my next 
buſineſs to demonſtrate. That is, I am to prove, that Reaſon alone, without 


the help of Revelation, was not ſufficient to reform the World, and bring them 


out of thar ſtate of ignorance and immorality, they had then fallen into, and 
labour'd under, before Chriſtianicy appear'd. 

I AM the more careful to repeat the queſtion, and ſet it in a full, and pro- 
per light, that it may be rightly underſtood ; for want of which this argument 
is generally perplex d. *Tis common for people to lay a mighty ſtreſs upon the 
power of natural Reaſon, to diſcover all things neceſſary to the happineſs of 
Man; and thence to infer the needleſſneſs of Revelation. 


Bo r let the natural power of Reaſon be what it will, this is nothing to the 
purpoſe: Reaſon may have a natural power to do, what it cannot do in ſuch, 
and ſuch circumſtances: And the point in queſtion is, not what is knowable 
by Reaſon, or what Reaſon can diſcover in its purity, or in that enlighten 
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rant, dark, and wicked ſtate they were then plung'd into, before Chriſtianity 
appear d. ME NOI ABOVE 417-3159; 
Pr HE very reaſon of a Revelation is the neceſſity of it to the happineſs of 
Mankind, conſidering theſe circumſtances: And tis no argument againſt the ne- 
ceſſity of a Revelation to tell us what Reaſon could do without regard to thoſe 
circumſtances, but what it could do for their recovery out of them. 
'T1s with Reaſon, as it is with the Eye, which has a natural power to ſee, 
and therefore can naturally need no help to diſcern ſuch things as are the pro- 
per objects of it, all requiſite circumſtances ſuppos'd : But yet if any of theſe 
requiſite circumſtances be wanting, if the faculty itſelf be impair'd by any de- 
fe& in the nerve, ot the diſtance be too great, or the medium too thick, our 
eyes may be of no uſe to us; and we may want a guide to direct us in the plain- 
eſt things, as much as if we had no ſuch natural faculty. | 

\ Trx1s was the caſe with the World: They were not in their natural ſtate, 
they had their underſtandings darken'd, and had ſtrong prejudices to maſter, and 
they wanted a guide in many reſpects, as if they had no reaſon at all: So that 
the queſtion, as I ſaid, is not what Reaſon could do of its own Nature, but 
what it could do for the World, in the circumſtances they were fallen into, 
towards their recovery out of them: And if I can demonſtrate that the World 
could not poſſibly recover themſelves out of thoſe ſad circumſtances by the bare 
uſe of their Reaſon only, I ſhall ſufficiently demonſtrate the neceſſity of a Re- 
velation. oh | bi 2 


er of Reaſon was in a ſtate of purity and perfection, there was little remaining 
of it in that degenerate ſtate of Mankind we ſpeak of: If there had been any 
4 ſuch power amongſt them, one would naturally expect to find ſome fruits of it: 
have ſeen the neceſſity of a reformation, and ſer themſelves with all their might 
to compaſs: And what is the conſequence of this, but that ſome body would 
have drawn out ſome intire ſcheme of Religion and Morality, from the natures 
and reaſons of things, as a guide to the people in thoſe days, as we do from 
the Scriptures under Chriſtianity ? This, I ſay, one would naturally expect, if 
it lay fo readily within the reach of Reaſon: But there is nothing of this kind 
2 has yet appear'd in the World. 7 

2 'T1s indeed an eaſy matter for Chriſtians, with the light of Revelation ſhining 
4 round them, by which they are taught every thing neceſſary, to ſhew how they 
agree with Reaſon ; but it would not have been ſo eaſy to diſcover thoſe things 
by Reaſon only, without that light. 

ſtate, to draw out a ſcheme of natural Religion; but we have never yet ſeen 
one, that is purely natural, or that is ſufficient to anſwer all the occaſions of 
Mankind, as to Faith, Worſhip, and Practice: And 'tis very probable they 
would not have been able to have gone half ſo far in it, as they have done, had 
it not been for the light of the Chriſtian Revelation. 


— 


human Reaſon by in general, as if all people were able to do the ſame ; whereas 
on the contrary, it ſhould rather be a convincing argument from experience, 


in any age; or if at all, ir may be by very few, and that too after many unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, tho it had been wanted many thouſand years. 

Bur whatever has been done by any under the influence of Chriſtianity, tis 
certain, there was nothing like this before it, and whatever bright genius's might 
do, reaſoning is not the talent of the common herd : The bulk of Mankind 
are very little capable of making diſcoveries: Tho they have a faculty of Rea- 


ſon ; yer tis very evident, that they ordinarily make but little uſe of ir, and 
Tor. MI. — 06 D Cre are 


ſtate we are now in, under the aſſiſtance of Revelation; but what it could do Burnett. 
cowards the reformation of the World, and the bringing them out of that igno- LW 


No w in order to this, we may firſt conſider, that whatever the natural pow-_ 


When they found what condition they were reduced to, methinks they ſhould 


Many attempts have been made by learned Men, even in our enlighten'd 


Bu T ſuppoſe ſome lucky thinkers have hit upon it, after various unſucceſsful 
attempts of others; tis very unreaſonable to make this the ſtandard to judge of 


that Mankind in general are not able to do, what either has not been done at all 


— 
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Burnett. are very little diſpos'd to * or reaſon: of any thing, but what, concerns the: 
conmon affairs of life; they: receive their opinions generally by education, tra- 
dition, cuſtom, example, intereſt, or authority; and as they ſeldom ſuſpect they 
are in the wrong, where they agree with other people; ſo they are uſually te- 
nagjous of thoſe notions, they have already taken Up, efpecially if they have 
been bred up in them; and are ſo far from difpming ihe truth of om them- 
ſelves, chat they can ſeldom bear others to doubt of them 
Tus is the known temper of the generality of the: World, but tis 0 
more to be expected among people given up to their vices: They have no 
j end to aim at, but their pleaſures; and as they have no other pleaſures, bur 
1 thoſe of this World, tis theit buſmeſs to make the beſt of them, and to avoid 
every thought, that may diſturb; of interrupt them. 2 
| AN p therefore for them to think of God, or Religion, to aden any 1 no- 
. tions, or give way to any reaſonings that may be inconfiftent with thoſe _ 
=_ | ſures they place their happineſs in, is very unnatural and unlikely. 
W ANy if ſo, conſidering how wicked the World was, whatever Reaſon was 
F naturally capable of doing, there was little to be expockees from i it, whilſt they 
4 dweere ſo little able, or diſpos'd to make uſe of it. 
= | Tar xy, who are moſt likely to find out Truth, and Error, and be Men of 
0 ſpeculation and learning, that have leifure, and application, and liberty of 
thought: And there were many of this ſort in thoſe days; who made it their 
buſineſs to ſeek after wiſdom, and enquire inta Nature; and theſe Men, per- 
haps ſome people may imagine, might have been able to teach the reſt of Man- 
kind, and ſo have been the inſtruments of a Reformation. 

B u r even theſe Men were able to do little in it, and that not only, becauſe 
they were but few, in compariſon of the whole Heathen World; but alſo, be- 
cauſe the things to be reform'd were ſuch, as they could not find how to mend 
or if they had, they were not ſufficient to reform them, having difficulties to 
maſter, which they were not equal to: And there were ſeveral things neceſſary 
to this Reformation, which their Reaſon could not diſcover, at leaſt not in fuch 
a manner, as was neceſſary for the end of Reformation. 

Firſt, Tu E chings to be reform d were ſuch; as boy could not had have to 
mend. 

I nave already taken notice of ſeveral things to be reform d, relating both 
to their minds, and manners: 

As to their minds, I have ſhewn, they were ignorant of the happineſs of 
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was a neceſſity in the nature of things, in order to their happineſs, that the World 
ſhould be recover'd out of this ignorance, there was by conſequence a neceſſity 


that they ſhould be thoroughly inſtructed in theſe things. : 
Bur the Philoſophers of thoſe times were not able to give them inſtructions, 


could not arrive at any certainty about it. 

I nave already taken notice what little agreement check was amongſt them 
about the Summum Bonum, or happineſs of Man: And they were no leſs un- 
certain about the nature of God. Diogenes Laertius gives us an account of 
many ſtrange opinions, they held about it: And Cicero tells us there was ſuch 
diſſention amongſt them upon this head, that it was hard to reckon up their dif- 
ferent ſentiments; and he ſets down che notions of above twenty of them, and 
thoſe too Men of worth and character, all equally extravagant and abſurd. 

Ap tho ſome Philoſophers hit upon the truth, in ſome reſpects, and had 
juſter, and more noble thoughts of God, than others; yet they were all mere 
conjectures at the beſt, ſuch as they themſelves could not depend upon: For 
even Plato, and Cicero, two of the beſt and wiſeſt of them acknowledg'd, there 
was nothing certain; and the celebrated Socrates ingenuouſly confeſs'd, that all 


doubt, that he enden vour d, as we are told, to draw Men off from divine, and 


celeſtial 8 as being what he found too high for human Reaſon to 
4 attain 


Man, and how to atrain it; the nature of God, and his worſhip: And as there 


as bcing ignorant themſelves: For after all their nice e after Truth, they 


he knew of God was, that he knew nothing. And twas for this reaſon no 
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| AND as to the worſhip of Ged., which was another thing to be e 
cho it muſt, be confeſs d. that. many of the Philoſophers ſaw the vanity and 
folly of the euſtomary ſuperſtitiong, and the fabulous ſtories of the Poets, and 
ſeverely inveigh d againſt them. ; yet-ir does not gppear this they condemn d I- 
dolatry ; for they were all Idolaters if PEACHES. and not only, conform d to the 
cuſtomary: rites of ' worſhip themſelves; | buy: gave. it 5 28 a: ming Rule, 
that all people ought to do ſo. 5 

AND tho', as I ſaid, they ſaw 30 vanity, of; that worſhip 3 yet, as 1 
knew nothing better to ſet up in the room of it, they thought it re; aſonable te 
ſick to what they had ; ag being eſtabliſh'd by the laws of their C ountry, and 
as ſuch, confirm'd by their ſacred Oracles, which oblig' d all to worſhip accord- 
ing to chat Rule: And upon this foct, the wiſeſt Men amongſt them, Pythago- 
ras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Epictetus, and Cera, condemn all 
difſention from the accuſtom'd rites, as a thing that ought not to be allow =. 

Tus it was with the Philoſophers, as to Idolatry; which, as it yas evi- 
dent, they had no defire to reform 3. ſo it does not appear they kney How to 
n. abt 
BuT ſuppoſe than hed been. ever 0 well Ein d of the true worſhip of 
God, and had been eyer ſo zealous for the reformation of the falſe: one; yet 


Ss ſufficient for. 
1 Fo R the worſhip then i in ue hd i not only been eſtabliſh'd by law, and c con- 
b firm'd by their Oracles, which they eſteem'd the voice of God; but 1 Was 
E what had been long receiv d, and what the people had been hred up in: It had 
c been handed down to chem from their Fathers, and was juſtified by univerſal 
L practice: So that it had Antiquity, Univerſality, legal Fabliſhment, and di- 
3 vine Authority (as they conceiv'd) to inforce it. 
| An can we think that all this could, in the nature of chings, be ſet aſide by 
the bare ſpeculations of a few thinking | Men, without any authority to ſupport 
them, but bare argument? 
W 8 all know what power the prejudice of Education has with us, and how 
bad ic is to part with any Opinion, or alter any Cuſtom, or Habit, we have 
3 been bred up in: And we all know what a natural affection all people have to 
E the cuſtoms of their Country, and what regard to the judgment of their An- 
ceſtors ; and by conſequence what weight a Religion eſtabliſh d, and that eſta- 
bliſhment back'd with Antiquity, muſt carry with it: We know this by our 
own experience. 
Ap what hopes could the wiſeſt Men haye, even of being ſo much as 
heard againſt this? 


wiſdom above God's, that ſhould pretend to oppoſe, what, in their opinion, 
had been confirm'd by God. 

AN D therefore nothing, but an undeniable evidence of a divine Authority, 
and ſuch as was ſufficient to oyerthrow the authority of their Oracles, coal 
poſlibly convince them of their error: So that there was a neceſſity in the na- 
ture of things of a divine Revelation, for the reformation of Idolatry ; and that 
that Revelation ſhould be confirm'd by God, in proper tokens of his almighty 
Power: And as Miracles are what all Mankind allow to be the proper evidences 
of ſuch a power, there was, by conſequence, ſuch a neceſſity of Miracles, that 
no Revelation could have been ſufficient without them. 


AND 


attain to the knowJedgs of,.; and £9 dale Aveo. qhe. 1 une of civil 1 —— 


there was no moral poſſibility. of ſucceeding in it, by the power of Reaſon 
only, there being ſeveral obſtacles 10 it to be remov'd, which Reaſon was not 


Bur when this was confirm'd by their Oracles, and theſe Oracles were eſteem d | 
the voice of God, what could all the reaſon in the World ſignify againſt this? 
Is Man wiſer thas God? And yet every one muſt appear to them to ſer his 
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Burnett. Ax p ſince the Philoſophers pretended to no ſuch thing, there could be no 
reformation expected from them, whatever other qualifications they might 


e dy 4 
vnS $f 


have had. 8 pt. ee e, aſpen 
Bor beſides, this Religion had not only the prejudice of education, the weight 
of long preſcription, the ſanction of civil, and, as they thought, divine autho- 
rity to confirm it; but it was ſupported by publick, and private intereſt. 
Wu A the Atheiſt unreaſonably objects againſt all Religion, was, in a great 
meaſure, true of the Heathen, that it was the invention of Prieſts and Politicians. 
Ax p tho tis very probable, that a great part of it had its beginning from 
evil ſpirits; for the ſcripture, if it ſhall appear to be of any authority, ſays, 
that they worſhipp'd Devils, by whom all their cruel, and inhuman rites, might, 
in all likelihood, have been impos d: Vet it is very evident, that ſome part of it 
was of human invention, and ſet up only with a politick view. The deifying 
of great and famous Men, was invented for the raiſing up a ſpirit of Ambiti- 
on; thereby to incline Men to noble actions, for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth: * And whatever was the origin of their Auguries and Oracles, (which 
ſometimes likewiſe probably might be under the influence of evil ſpirits) as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter ; yet tis certain, they were made uſe of at proper times, 
to ſerve the occaſions of the Publick ; and in caſes of emergency, they com- 
monly receiv'd their inſtructions from the Government, hat judgments to 
make, and what anſwers to give out, according as the ſtate requir'd. ' Cicero 
tells us, that Demoſthenes had obſerv'd this of the Pyth1an Oracle in his time; 
and we have reaſon, ſays he, to ſuſpect the like corruption in others: + And in 
the ſame book he tells us, that, tho' their Anceſtors had err'd in many things, 
vet the antient Religion, and particularly the Jus Augurum, (how little truth 
ſoever there was in them) were retain'd, for the many advantages of them to 
the Commonwealth. || T dne COT eee, 19093. 7 
AN if this was the reaſon for the retaining them ſo long, the fame reaſon 
would hold for the continuing of them; and for the oppoſing all endeavours for 
their abolition, if there were no other reaſon for it but this. | 
Bo x as this Religion was calculated for the ſervice of the Publick, and on 
that account would probably be ſupported by it; ſo was it no leſs for the intereſt 
of particular perſons, who would be equally deſirous to preſerve it on their part. 
Tis certain the whole Prieſthood ſubſiſted by it, and innumerable families of 
other people, whoſe livelihood depended on thoſe arts, which furniſh'd their 
Temples with Images, Utenſils, and Ornaments; and the ſuperſtitious which 
conſecrated Baubles and Trinkets. VE = TR IPE EL 
AN conſidering this, we cannot think it could be eaſy, for bare Reaſon, to 
aboliſh this Religion: If we could ſuppoſe the ſtate would have been patient 
under the oppoſition, which no reaſonable Man can think ; yet we cannot ſup- 
poſe this of the Prieſts, and the People, who had their whole ſubſiſtence from 
it: We cannot think, that they would ſuffer themſelves to be talk'd out of their 
Maintenance, by a few ( ſeemingly ) forward and aſſuming Men, that ſet up to 
be wiſer than all the World. : | 
AND as there were known laws againſt innovations in Religion, we may be 
ſure that they would not be wanting to put them in execution, with the utmolt 
rigour and ſeverity. 


Wx ſee how it was in the Apoſtle's days, in this very caſe, what uſage they 
met with every where ; and it muſt have been ſo for the fame reaſon with the 
Philoſophers, had they pretended to Reformation, as the Apoſtles did. 


* Cic. de N. D. lib. 3. In pleriſpue civitatibus intelligi poteſt augendæ virtutis gratia, quo libentius reip. caua 
periculum adiret optimus quiſque, virorum fortium memoriam 1 immortalium conſecratam. 

+ Cic. de Divin. lib. 2. Demoſthenes quidem, qui abhinc annos prope 300. fuit, jam tum Þinunnilur Pythian di- 
cebat, id eſt, quaſi cum Philippo facere, hoc autem eo fpetabat, ut cam a Philippo corruptam diceret, quo licet exifii- 
mare in aliis quoque Oraculis Delphicis aliquid non finceri fuiſſe. | 

|| Ibid. lib. 2. Errabat in multis rebus antiquitas, quam vel uſu jam, vel doctrind, vel wetuſtate immutatam 
videmus. Retinetur autem & ad opinionem wulgi, & ad magnas utilitates Reip. mos, religio, diſciplina, jus augu- 
rum, collegit auttoritas. 96 8 0 5 

+ Ibid. poſtea. Exiftimo jus argurum, etfi Divinationis opinione principio conſtitutum fit, tamen poſtea Reis. 


cans conſervatum, ac retentum. 
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ſuperſtitions, yet he fell a ſacrifice to their fury, and loſt his life. 

AND if this was the caſe, as it evidently was, it requires a great deal more 
zeal to undertake ſuch difficulties, more courage and reſolution to diſregard ſuch 
dangers, and more patience to undergo ſuch perſecutions, than the Philoſophers 
probably were indued with, or Reaſon could furniſh them withal. 

H AD their reaſon been clear in every point, ſo as perfectly to ſee the truth 
themſelves, (as tis evident they did not) yet few have ſuch a love to truth as 
to venture their lives for it, when they may avoid it; eſpecially when they 
have no aſſurance of a better World. 

Bu T 1t ſome might have been ſo hardy, as to try the experiment, they pro- 
bably would have been bur very few, not ſufficient for number for an univerſal 
Reformation : And if we ſuppoſe them to eſcape all danger, and meet with no 
oppoſition, but to have a free liberty to ſpeak their ſentiments ; yet it muſt be 
an incredible ſtrength of Reaſon, that muſt not only prevail upon all the World, 
to part with their moſt inveterate prejudices, but alſo inſpire Men with ſuch a 
love of Truth, as that they would be content to ſtarve, or beg, merely for the 
ſake of it. 3 . 
Ap yet thus it muſt have been with vaſt crowds of families, and all the 
Prieſthood upon the Reformation of Religion; ſo that there could be no pro- 
bability of any ſuch thing. 

AND if no probability, when we ſuppoſe the beſt, chat is when we ſuppoſe 
no hazard to be run, no oppoſition to be ſtruggled with: When we ſuppole the 
Reformers perfectly inſtructed in every neceſſary truth themſelves, ſo as not only 
to diſcern all the errors to be corrected, but alſo what truths to introduce in the 
room of them : 1 
Ix, I ay, there was no probability of a Reformation in this caſe, what poſ- 
ſibility could there be of it under the utmoſt danger and oppoſition, when the 
wiſeſt of them could be ſure of nothing, and were ſo far from oppoling the er- 
roneous worſhip, that they actually conform'd to it, and encourag'd it ? 
FROM theſe conſiderations the argument is clear for the invalidity of Rea- 
ſon, and the neceſſity of a Revelation for the Reformation of the Heathen 
World, as to their Minds, and Notions, in reſpect of the nature of God, and 
his worſhip ; and the nature and means of their own happineſs. 
A ND from all theſe things put together, we hence are taught, what kind of 
Revelation that muſt be, which ſhould be given to reform the World, in the cir- 
cumſtances it was at that time in; namely, _ 
Firſt, THAT it inform Mankind of the true notion of happineſs, and how 
to attain it, of the nature of God, and how to worſhip him, as God ; and 
1 that it be not only intended for, but ſuited to the effectual overthrow of 
Idolatry, | 1 | 
Secondly, TH Ax it be ſupported by the power of Miracles, and ſuch Mi- 
racles as ſhould be fitted to convince the World of the falſhood, and deluſion of 
their Oracles. 3 | 
_ Thirdly, Ta ar it be deliver'd by proper perſons, with ſuitable zeal to un- 
dertake all difficulties, ſuitable courage, and reſolution to diſregard all dangers, 
and ſuitable patience to undergo all perſecutions. 


= 
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The Weceſſity of a Revelation to the Reformation of the Manners of 
the World. 


W come now to conſider the next thing to be reform'd, which was their 
manners; and how far Reaſon alone was capable of doing this. 

AN Þ here I will demonſtrate, that Reaſon was not capable of doing this, in 
that there were ſeveral things necefiary for it, which Reaſon could not diſcover ; 


or at leaſt could not diſcover in ſuch a manner, as was neceſſary for the end of 
Reformation. 


Yor. i. . 6 E TRI 
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SOCRATES was an inſtance of it, who, tho' he did not oppoſe their Burnett. 
Polytheiſm, and Idolatry, but only ſome of their more ridiculous fictions and WWW 
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Burnett. Tus firſt thing neceſſary for the reformation of the World, was a ſtanding 
UWV ſufficient rule of life, by which they might be taught what to do, and avoid, 
and how to amend what was amiſs: For without ſuch a rule it could nor be, but 
the World muſt grow every day worſe, and worſe ; becauſe in ſuch caſe, they 
muſt be govern'd only by example; and in a World abounding with bad exam- 
ples, tis impoſſible but vice muſt every where encreaſe; and as they could not 
| know, what was amiſs, they could not by conſequence know how to mend. 
Nov whether Reaſon could diſcover ſuch a rule of life in the ſtate, that 
the World was then in, 1s the queſtion. 

Ax b in anſwer to it, 'tis very certain, that there are ſome things ſo appa- 
rently good and evil, that they lie within the reach of every one's underſtanding, 
and for thoſe particular inſtances, there could need no other light, or rule, bur 
Reaſon: But the World might be very bad for all this, for this could be a rule 
no farther than it went: And whereas morality is neceſſary to the happineſs of 
Man, in order to a compleat and perfect happineſs, the rule of morality ought 
to be compleat, and perfect. | 

Now this, I ſay, is what Reaſon could not diſcover. If it could have done 
it, we may expect to find ſomething of it, remaining in the writings of their 
learned Men. | 5 

Bo r tis certain, there is no ſuch thing in fact: And 'tis impoſſible, even now, 
for the wiſeſt Man to pick up an intire and perfect ſyſtem of Morality from them 
altogether : Becauſe there are ſome eminent ſhining virtues, that they knew no- 
thing of, but rather accounted vices ; ſuch as Humility, Meekneſs, and Patience 

of injuries; and ſome great and heinous fins, that many, and ſome, that moſt of 
them allow'd; ſuch as gladiatorial Homicide, expoſing of Children, Fornica- 
tion, Inceſt, Sodomy, and community of Wives ; and ſome fins, that all of them 
accounted virtues, or at leaſt not vices; ſuch as Ambition, Revenge, and Self- 
Murder. 

I NzegD not quote authorities to prove this, as being known to every one, that 
reads their writings; and if teaſon could not find out ſuch obvious things, and that 
too in the wiſe, and the learned, it muſt be a very weak and inſufficient guide. 

Bor ſuppoſe ſome few of them had hit upon the truth, and could have re- 
duced it into a regular and perfect ſyſtem ; yet this could never have been of uſe 
to the reformation of the World, till it was receiv'd, as a ſtanding rule; and it 
could never be receiv'd as ſuch, till all people ſhould be convinced it was the 

truth; yet even the Philoſophers themſelves were ſo far from any probability of 
this, that there was nothing about which they were more divided, than their no- 
tions, even of good and evil. | „„ 7 
 THIs was a matter of fo univerſal diſpute, that Maximus Tyrius tells us, 
there was no coming to any agreement about it; neither Nation agreed with 
Nation, nor City with City, nor Family with Family, nor one Man with another, 
nor any one with himſelf about theſe things. „ | 

AND if the wiſe and the learned could not find out this, what could Reaſon do 
in vulgar people? They muſt be taught by others, and who were ſufficient for it? 
The Philoſophers could not teach, what they did not know, and their diſputes 
a" rather perplex, than ſatisfy; and inſtead of making them wiſer, make them 
worſe, 

AND tho' ſome of them ſhould have happen'd to have hit the point, yet how 
ſhould vulgar people know how to find it among ſo many divided Sects? This 
could not be done without examining the diſpute, and turning over, it may be, 
many learned Volumes, and running over a maze of tedious ſubtleties, which they 
had neither opportunity, nor capacity to do. 

AND, if they could not chuſe what Sect to be of by their Reaſon, what muſt 
the conſequence of this be, but that every one nai chuſe by his inclination, 
or intereſt? And therefore their notions would be moſt eſpous'd, and adhered to, 
which would make them moſt eaſy in their vices, and beſt ſerve their worldly 
ends and purpoſes: | Ape A ny 
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AND in this caſe the Ehicureans had vaſtly the advantage, whoſe principles de- 
nied the Providence of God, and made bodily pleafure the happineſs of Man.“ 

AND as this Sect was therefore in the greateſt vogue, and reputation, moſt 
adher'd to by the Great, and moſt countenanced by the Wits ; this alone would 
have been ſufficient to defeat all hopes of reformation ; this Se& not only being 
the moſt likely to ſpread, but its principles directly deſtructive of morality, * 

Bu r ſuppoſe all the Philoſophers had agreed in their opinions, and fix'd upon 
a certain rule of life; to make it ſufficient to the end of reformation, 'twas ne- 
ceſſary, the world ſhould ſubmit to it, as ſuch, but how could they poſſibly com- 
paſs this? They could but reaſon with the World at beſt; and we all know, how 
little Reaſon can prevail againſt Inclination, Habit, Luſt, and Intereſt. 

THERE 1s no reforming the World, but by Authority, and ſuch Authority, 
as can govern, and influence the World. Human governours may do much in 
particular Societies, towards the reſtraint of vice, and preventing the outward 
practice of it: But they cannot prevent ſuch vices, as may be committed with- 


Burnett, 
Sa", 


out their knowledge, much leſs can they make Men virtuous; that is, they can- 


not reform their minds, nor ſubdue their paſſions, nor awe their conſciences, 
nor plant good diſpoſitions in their hearts ; without which there can be no true 
virtue. 

Nor HIN could do this, but the authority of God; and therefore nothing 
can be a ſufficient rule of life, but what is founded upon this Authority, 

T Is all the celebrated lawgivers of the antients were fo thoroughly ſenſi- 
ble of, that they all pretended they had their laws from heaven: As Numa from 
the Goddeſs Egeria, Lycurgus from the Pythian Oracle, Minos from Jupiter, 
&c. And tho' theſe were all mere pretences, to delude the people into Obedience; 


yet this plainly ſhews, that they thought the belief of a divine authority the 


only proper means for this; and there was no regard to be expected to their 
laws without it. And if this was neceſſary to the reformation of the World, 
there could be no ſuch Authority ; and therefore no reformation poſſible with- 
out a Revelation. 22 

'"T 1s true indeed, it may be ſaid, that the laws of Nature are the laws of 
God; and as theſe laws are diſcoverable by the light of Reaſon, ſo ſoon as they 
are diſcover'd, and made known to the World, they carry their own authority 
and obligation along with them ; and there needs no other Revelation to in- 
force them. 


'T1s very right: But they muſt be firſt diſcovered, and made known to the 


World, and that too to be the laws of God, before they can, or ought to be re- 


ceived, as ſuch; and in what method could the wiſeſt Philoſophers do this ? 

T no' the laws of Nature are diſcoverable by Reaſon, yer this is what the 
antient Philoſophers did not, and what it is impoſſible they ſhould diſcover ; as 
being ignorant of the two great hinges, upon which the laws of Nature turn, 
Vi2. the Nature of God, which is the meaſure of all perfection, and the right 
notion of the happineſs of Man, which is the great end, to which all our actions 
ought to be directed, and by which they are to be adjuſted. 

Ap tho' many of them have talk'd excellently well of virtue, and advanced 
morality to a great pitch, conſidering the times they lived in; yet they did it 
chiefly upon principles of honour, and generoſity, and conveniency to the wel- 
fare of civil life. 1 1 

TER u never urg'd their precepts, as the laws of God, nor did they require 
the obſervance of them, out of duty to, or for the glory of God: They conſi- 
der'd them only, as fit, and reaſonable to be obſerv'd, and that whoſoever acted 
according to them, was deſerving of the praiſe of a wife, a great, or a good 


Man; but we never find them preſſing any duty as a natural law to be obſerv'd 


in obedience to the God of Nature, and in the nature of things neceſſary to 
happineſs in the enjoyment of him. dee : 

THis is the foot, as IJ have ſhewn before, upon which the law of Nature 
ſtands; and ſince they never pretended to any thing like this, we have reaſon to 
conclude, they knew nothing of it, | 
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Burnett, Bo T ſuppoſe they had diſcover'd his, and could have drawn out a ſyſtem of 
moral laws upon this foot, how was it poſſible to make the World receive them, 


and ſubmit to them, 

before they could be of uſe to the reformation of Mankind, 

T x 15s could be done only by reaſon and argument, and this reaſon and ar- 
gument ought to be ſo clear, that every underſtanding ſhould be able to com- 
prehend it; and that too deliver'd with ſuch force of perſuaſion, as to leave no 
poſſible room for doubt: And yet how was it poſſible to do this? 

T x ſubject itſelf is dark, and intricate, and requires a long train of cloſe 
and abſtracted reaſoning to make it out, which lower underſtandings are not 
judges of, and therefore are not affected with. 

AND if they had capacities to underſtand this, they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have leiſure, inclination, or opportunity, to attend to it: And confidering how 
depraved the World was, how confirm'd, and harden'd in wickedneſs, we cannot 
think the moſt prevailing reaſonings would be regarded, that came to diſturb 
them in their darling vices, and teach them what they had no defire to know. 
Tus ſome of the Philoſophers themſelves complain of, and we have it con- 
firm'd by daily experience, even in Chriſtian countries, where, tho' Men do not 
want to be inform'd of their duty, yet we find it the hardeſt matter 1n the 
World to perſuade them to the practice of it, when once they are engag'd in a 
vicious courſe of life, and we muſt reaſon againſt Luſt, and Intereſt. 

Bou x ſuppoſe there had been no difficulty in this reſpect, in the reformation 
of the World; that is, ſuppoſe the people had been ever ſo well diſpos'd to 
hearken to inſtruction, and ever ſo defirous of doing their duty; yet the wile 
Men of thoſe times were not equal to the work. 
I T was a work of inconceivable difficulty, and vaſt extent, that requir'd 
many hands, and great zeal, and application, 
Ir all were to be reformed, all were to be inſtructed, and what was a ſmall 
handful of Men to all the World? And what could the wiſeſt Men have done 
in the ordinary and human way of inſtruction, (ſuppoſing them ever ſo many, 
and ever ſo knowing ) where every thing to be taught was to be demonſtrated to 
the ſatisfaction of every perſon concern'd ? What abilities, what time, what art 
muſt it require to apply themſelves to every perſon, in a manner ſuited to their 

ſeveral tempers, and capacities; and that too with ſuch perſuaſive force, as to 
root out all their prejudices, correc all their errors, ſubdue all their paſſions, 
conquer all their evil habits, and cuſtoms, and draw them off from the irregular 
biaſs of a bad education, and a wicked life. 

WHrarT progreſs may be expected in ſuch a caſe, we may judge by what we 
ſee among ourſelves: Tho' we are deliver'd from Heathen darkneſs, and the peo- 
ple in general know the will of God, and want little inſtruction in the rules of 
life; and tho' we have a guide appointed for every pariſh, and one day in ſeven 
ſer apart for holy things, and appropriated to religious worſhip, and inſtruction, 
beſides what is done in private, yet {till we ſee, but little reformation : Tho' the 
chief thing wanted is not demonſtration, but only to be reminded of their duty, 
and excited to practice what they already know, and allow to be ſo; yet few 
Men have the comfort to ſay with any aſſurance, that they have ever made one 
convert from a wicked, to a truly Chriſtian and holy life: And if we can do {0 
little in theſe days of light, and knowledge, where ſufficient numbers are pro- 
vided for the work, and that work ſo little in compariſon of what was neceſſary 
in Heathen darkneſs, what poſſibility could there be of any ſucceſs from the bett 


as the laws of God ? And yet this was neceſſary to be done, 


improvements in Philoſophy, in the hands of a few Men only; and they here, 


and there ſcatter'd up and down in places only of great reſort for Learning? 

H Ap they travell'd up and down to teach the World their duty, and ſhould 
we ſuppoſe them to have made many converts; yet this would do but lictle t 
the bettering of Mankind, without a conſtant attendance, and a continued ſuc- 
ceſſion, not only to make a further progreſs, but to cheriſh the ſeed already ſown 
For tis natural to conceive, that many things would be wanted, which could 
not be provided for all at once: Many errors would ariſe, that muſt be corrected, 
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muſt be reduced, and this probably in every place: 

And therefore, as there was a neceſſity of a ſtanding miniſtry, ſo unleſs there 
were a proviſion made for this, little could be done in Reformation. And vet: 
there could be no probability of any ſuch thing, unleſs the Philoſophers would 
undertake it of themſelves: And how is it poſſible to ſuppoſe this? That is, to 
ſuppoſe that they could all agree to leave their habitations, and worldly affairs; 
and tranſplant themſelves and families to diſtant places, and countries; and thoſe 
of the cold and barren, as well as the rich and the warm fituations; and all this 
upon their own mere motion, and pure zeal. 

No Man can be ſo wild, as to think this poſſible. But eſpecially, if he con- 
ſiders the account we have of them, that they were not Men of this reforming 
temper. They conſider'd things only as Philoſophers, and not as Reformers, out 
of a love of wiſdom, and fame, rather than virtue, or the love of Mankind. 

8 T. Paul tells us, that the Philoſophers of his time, in the famous Athens, 
met together only 70 fell, or to hear ſome new thing: And Tully ſays, they made 
their ſeveral inſtitutions an oſtentation of ſcience, rather than a rule of life. 

Bo x ſuppoſe it had been otherwiſe, and that they had all been intent upon 
Reformation, and for that purpoſe had bent their whole ſtudy to convince the 
World of the neceflity of it; that they could give them a perfect rule of life, 
and were able to prove it to be the law of God, from the natures and reaſons of 
things; yet the World would not eaſily have believed what they ſaid, unleſs they 
had lived ſuitably to this themſelves. To pretend that what they taught was the 
law of God, and that by virtue of that law all vice muſt be abandon'd, whilſt 
they themſelve lived in contradiction to it, was not a likely way to reform the 
World: And yet thus it was with the Philoſophers. Drogenes Laertius gives us 
3 them were guilty of: And Tully ſays, there were very few, whoſe lives were not 
a contradiction to their precepts, which is alſo confirm'd by Seneca, and others. 

Bor ſuppoſe there had been no objection in this reſpect; that is, tho' they had 
I been ever ſo zealous for the reformation of the World; and ever ſo exemplary 
3 in their lives; yet there was one thing ſtill wanting, which was ſo neceſſary to 
24 the work, that without it no reformation could be poſſible, and that is, Lan- 

uage. Y | | 
: - a as all the World was to be reform'd, as I ſaid before, all muſt be in- 
3 ſtructed: And as this inſtruction muſt be given in a human way, and by conſe- 
3 quence in the reſpective languages of the ſeveral countries, theſe languages muſt 
© firſt be learn'd by all, that would engage in this undertaking : Unleſs we could 


3 


ſpective native countries. But this would be too wild a ſuppoſition. 
Fo R tho' Greece and Italy abounded with great Men, yet there were many o- 


light; and 'tis hard to conceive how ſo much light, as was neceſſary to a refor- 
mation, ſhould in a natural way ariſe from ſo much darkneſs. 

THE1R inſtruction therefore muſt come from other people, and their teachers 
mult neceſſarily be firſt inſtructed themſelves in the languages of the people to be 
taught by them. | | 

N o w this in the nature of the thing requires a vaſt deal of time, and appli- 
cation; and 1s a thing of the utmoſt difficulty for Men of years to attain to, 
ſo as to be able to diſcourſe with that readineſs, and clearneſs, which is neceſſary 
for the conveying a new ſett of notions into people's minds. 

So that if we could ſuppoſe all the Philoſophers of the learned nations, una- 
nimouſly reſolving to tranſplant themſelves into the ſeveral corners of the World; 
and that there was ſuch a ſufficient number of them, as the nature and extent of 


to apply themſelves to the learning of the neceſſary languages; yet unleſs we can 
Vor. III. S ſuppoſe, 


_— 


many doubts, that muſt be ſatisfied, and many would waver and fall away, that Burnett. 
WWW 


an account of many, and thoſe too, great and ſcandalous vices, that moſt of 


ſuppoſe, that every part of the World was furniſh'd with ſufficient genius's of 
their own, endued with all the neceſſary gifts for the reformation of their re- 


ther parts in the utmoſt ignorance, and barbarity, without the leaſt glympſe of 


the work requir'd ; and that they all would have had-zeal, and patience enough 


— K — 
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Burnett. ſuppoſe, that they could attain to ſuch perfection in them, as to be able to carry 
on their undertaking readily, no benefit could be expected from them. 

Bor this is what cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, and what never was, nor 
was ever likely to be attempted. 3 
B v x ſuppoſe ſtill further, that there was no want of language, nor of any of 
the forementioned qualifications; yet there could be no poſſibility of the refor- 
mation of the World, whilſt the Religion then eſtabliſh'd, and univerſally prac- 
tis'd, continued in force. 55 

For this alone had a tendency to corrupt Mankind, not only, as it fer up 
wicked Men, and Women, as the objects of divine Worſhip ; but alſo, as it au— 
thoriz'd the worſt of vices, as devotion, ſuch as Lewdneſs, Drunkenneſs, and 
Cruelty. 

AH yet this Religion was ſo far from being oppos'd by the Philoſophers, 

that as J ſaid before, they univerſally conform'd to it, and encourag'd it. 

So that from all theſe things confider'd together, it evidently appears, beyond 
all reaſonable doubt, that there could be no reformation, as the World then was, 
by the bare power of Reaſon only; and by conſequence, as we are hence aſſur'd 
of the neceſſity of a Revelation; ſo we are hence further taught, what kind of 
Revelation it muſt be, vis. | 

Firſt, Ta AT it offer to the World a perfect, and ſufficient rule of life, built 
upon the authority of God. SIO Oe e , 

AND as nothing ought to be received, as coming from God, without a proper 
evidence of his authority; ſo, AS INE 

Secondly, I was neceſſary that this rule of life ſhould be attended with, and 
confirm'd by ſome ſuch proper tokens of a divine atteſtation, as that it might 
certainly be known to come from God. e 5k 

AN D as the end of all this muſt be naturally defeated, by the ill lives of thoſe 
who deliver it to the World, if God ſhould make uſe of human inſtruments ; ſo, 

Thirdly, Taz is a neceſſity in the nature of things, that they, who ſhould 
be choſen, and appointed for this work, ſhould be perſons of exemplary virtue 
and holineſs. | | a 

AN g as all this would not anſwer the end of reformation, without a due zeal 
in the perſons employ'd, and the gift of languages to fit them for the under- 
taking; ſo from hence we may expect, | | 

Fourthly, IN a general Revelation, that theſe things be found attending it. 

AND thus have I done with the firſt conſideration, v:z. the neceſſity of a ſuf- 
ficient rule of life, in order to a general reformation of manners ; and the in- 
validity of Reaſon to diſcover this. | | 

Secondly, ANOTHER thing neceſſary for the ſame end was, an aſſurance that 
God would pardon fin. For when the will of God ſhould be open'd to the 
World in a perfect ſtanding rule of life; and when by comparing their lives 
with that rule, they ſhould ſee how they had offended God; it would be in vain 
for them to think of Reformation, unleſs they could be affur'd of a Reconcilia- 
tion: And yet whether God would be reconcil'a, or not, and what muſt be the 
means of that Reconciliation, was impoſſible for bare Reaſon, at that time, to 
know. For this muſt depend upon the will of God ; and how could this be 
known without a Revelation ? 

REASON would tell them that God was good: This is viſibly ſeen in the 

whole Creation, in that ample proviſion, which is every where made for the N 
comfort, and well-being of all his Creatures. 3 
Tux ſame Reaſon would tell them, he is good to finners in his wonderful 3 
patience, and long-ſuffering towards them, under the daring, and multiplied 
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provocations they are every day guilty off. 
Bur this would not ſhew them how long this patience would laſt, nor how 
far this goodneſs to ſinners would go. 
THe ſame Reaſon that would aſſure them of God's goodneſs, and patience, 
would likewiſe inform them of his wiſdom and holineſs ; and as theſe muſt agree 
in the ſame perfect Nature, Reaſon can admit of no other notion of his yum 
I 72 nels, 
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as his wiſdom, and holineſs ſhall direct. And who can tell, when the wiſdom 
and bolineſs of God ſhall call for harſher methods of dealing with them? ; 

Ir may be ſaid indeed, and that very plauſibly, that the reaſon of God's CiC. 

leaſure againſt ſinners is their fin; and by conſequence, to prevent, and remove 
that diſpleaſure, the way is to repent, and forſake fin. 

AND indeed the beſt thing a ſinner can do is to repent ; but ſtill this will not 
make the {inner innocent: And we are ſure, that in good, and wiſe governments, 
there may be good reaſon to punith malefactors, however penitent they be; and 
if repentance be not always ſure of pardon, how can it be depended on ? 

Ir is certain, of itſelf it cannot; and the Heathen World never did depend 


upon it: Nay, it does nor appear, they ever had any notion of it; for I do not 


find it once mention'd in any of their writings. 

THEIR chief dependence was upon facrifices of expiation, which would have 
been needleſs, if repentance had been thought of; or at leaſt had been thought 
ſufficient. 5 | 1 

AND yet, even in theſe, their Reaſon was at a loſs, how far they would be 
accepted by God. For as 'twas natural to think, that great, and many fins would 
require more, and greater expiations; ſo they muſt be involved in continual 
doubts, about the value, and merit of their ſacrifices. 

AND accordingly we read, how they ſometimes offer'd Beaſts; ſometimes 


Mien, and of theſe ſometimes the loweſt, and baſeſt of the people; ſometimes 


the higher, and more honourable: And from Men, that had forfeited their lives 
to the Publick, they were carried on to the more innocent Virgins, and Chil- 


dren, whom they ſometimes offer'd up in horrid multitudes. 


THIS was more or leſs the practice of all nations, even the moſt polite 
and civiliz'd ; and in this practice both learned and ignorant agreed. 

AND there can be no ſtronger evidence given of the uncertainty they were 
under, as to the means of reconciliation with God, by the help of bare Rea- 
ſon only. 

AN i therefore as we may conclude on the one hand, that ſo far as it was ne- 
ceſſary to be inform'd of this, ſo far there was a neceſſity of a Revelation: So 
likewiſe it will follow on the other hand, that if God ſhould vouchſafe a Revela- 
tion for the reformation of the World, this muſt be another qualification of it. 

Thirdly, ANoTHER thing neceſſary to the reformation of the World, which 
Reaſon could not diſcover, was, to be aſſur'd they ſhould be able to do their 
duty, in ſuch manner as to be acceptable to God; ſo that if they had a rule to 
walk by, and the means of pardon made known to them, they might be en- 
courag'd to act accordingly : But without ſuch an aſſurance, twould be in 
vain, For what ſignifies a rule if we cannot follow it; and to be ſure of par- 
don, if we repent and reform, if it be not in our power to do it? And yet the 
World had reaſon enough to ſuſpect this. For conſidering the diſmal deprava- 
tion of Mankind, Reformation was the hardeſt thing imaginable. 

'T 1s difficult to bring a harden'd ſinner, even but to reſolve to part with his 
ſins; becauſe tis to part with what is deareſt to him: And when he firſt comes 
to try the experiment, and put his reſolutions into practice, he will find ſo many 
rubbs, and obſtructions in his way, ſo many paſſions ſtruggling with him, and 
ſo many temptations fawning on him, that it will be no eaſy matter to reſiſt 
them: And as tis natural to conceive he will be often overcome, how fincere 
ſoever he may be, theſe inſtances of his weakneſs, inconſtancy, and unſucceſsful- 
neſs, will be apt to incline him to ſuſpect his ſtrength, and prompt him to quit 
what he has begun, as a thing he is notable to go through with : And therefore 
there ſeems to be a neceſſity of ſome encouragement in this caſe, and ſome 
hope of aſſiſtance to be given. 

OR if he ſhould be ſuppoſed to continue ſtedfaſt, and reſolve to go on as 
well as he can; yet ſo much corruption will ſtill cleave to him, and his beſt 
obedience will be ſo mixt, and imperfe&, that if he were to attend to Reva 

only, 


neſs, but ſuch as is conſiſtent with his wiſdom and holineſs: And che natural Park: 
conſequence of this muſt be, that God will ſhew himſelf, as good to finners, N 
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Burnett. only, he could take but little comfort in it, as being a juſt doubt, whether God 
UVYV would accept it. | ; 
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Fo R if God be a holy Being, that hates iniquity, as every one muſt believe, 
before he will part with his ſins; how can any Man think, that this holy Bein 
will accept ſuch impure, and imperfect ſervices, mixt with ſo much ſin and folly ? 
IT may be ſaid indeed, we do our beſt ; and this is as much as any one can 
do: But we ought to be very ſure of this, before this can be of any comfort to 
us: And I believe there are few but are conſcious to themſelves, that they may 


do better than they do. | 
Bu r ſuppoſing this plea to be really true, that we can do no better, than 


we do, thro' our paſt wicked habits, that we have contracted; yet who is the 


cauſe of this inability, but ourſelves? So that this is but in effect to make our 
paſt, an excuſe for our after faults, and who in reaſon could depend on this, as 
ſufficient for the favour, and acceptance of God? 

Ir God has a right to all we can do, and we have made ourſelves incapable 
of doing what he had given us power to do, our own miſmanagement will de- 
ſerve his reſentment, as much as our weakneſs may call for his mercy: And 
which of theſe muſt fall ro our lot, depends intirely upon the will of God, 
which he alone can make known to us. 


AND if there be a neceſſity of knowing this, in order to the reformation of 


the World, as there is a neceſſity of a Revelation of it; ſo this likewiſe muſt 
be another character of that Revelation, that comes to reform the World, that 
it give them ſome hope of aſſiſtance, and acceptance. : 

Fourthly and laſtly, AN oT HER thing neceſſary to the reformation of the 
World, was, to be aſſur'd of a future ſtate, where they ſhould be rewarded, or 
puniſh'd hereafter according to their behaviour here. 

FoR if there be nothing to be look'd for beyond the grave, 'tis but reaſona- 
ble to make the beſt of the preſent life: Let us eat, and drink, for to morrow 
we dye, is but a natural reſolution ; and we cannot think, that a diſſolute World, 
in ſuch a caſe, would have had any other concern upon them, but only to make 
provifion for the fleſh, to fulfil the Luſts thereof. 1 1 

8 o that without the aſſurance of another World, there could be no refor- 
mation reaſonably expected. 

BuT how neceſſary ſoever the knowledge of this was, Reaſon was not able 
to attain to it. 8 I RE, 

THERE was indeed in all the World, ſo far as hiſtory informs us, ſome ge- 


neral, confuſed, imperfect notion of it; but they could never come to any ſuch 


certainty about it, as to make it of any uſe to the conduct of human life. 


'T1s well known, how the learned diſagreedjabout it, ſome doubting of it, 


others abſolutely denying it; and even they who favour'd the opinion moſt, 
could never riſe higher, than a bare perhaps. % 
TAE Poets, who were the Prophets of thoſe days, are the only perſons that 


ſpeak of it with confidence; and yet they repreſent it under ſuch groſs and ex- 


travagant ideas, as one would think muſt have been intended to make it matter 
of ridicule to reaſonable and conſidering Men; and if they really believed their 
own deſcriptions, this alone is a ſufficient evidence, what darkneſs human na- 
ture labour'd under, and how little they were able to deliver themſelyes out of 
It, by the power of unaſſiſted Reaſon only. | 
AN p therefore ſo far as it was neceſſary to the reformation of the World, 
that Mankind be inform'd of a future ſtate, as there was a neceſſity of a Reve- 
lation; ſo this likewiſe muſt be another character of that Revelation, that comes 
to reform the World. Xt 1 5 
So that from theſe conſiderations, we are further inform'd of theſe three qua- 
lifications of a divine Revelation, viz. the aſſurance of pardon of ſin; of the 
acceptance of honeſt tho' imperfect endeavours ; and of a future ſtate of re- 
wards, and puniſhments, 33 
Ap whereas all theſe depend on the will of God; and there can be no aſſu- 


rance given of God's Will, but by himſelf; from hence we have a further prone 
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DE 


1 


of what has been before mention'd, vig. the neceſſity of ſome ſuch proofs to at- Burnett, 


tend this Revelation, as are a ſufficient evidence of its coming from God. A 


AnD ſince miracles are univerſally look'd upon, as ſuch an evidence, we have 
here a reaſon in the nature of things, that this Revelation ſhould be confirm'd by 
miracles : And from hence we likewiſe further ſee, that miracles, in this caſe, 
are not to be eſteem'd mere arbitrary acts, that God condeſcends to do, out of his 
good pleaſure only, but as acts ſo neceſſary to the reformation of the World, chat 
no Revelation for that end could have been ſufficient, nor could reaſonably be 
depended on without them. 

Tus we lee the ſeveral characters of ſuch a Revelation, as was neceſſary to 
the reformation of the manners of the Heathen World, conſidering the ſtate 
they were fallen into, which may be reduced in a more regular order to theſe four, 


The ſeveral characters of ſuch a Revelation, as was neceſſary to the 


Reformation of the Manners of the World. 


Firſt, Ta aT it deliver a perfect rule of life, built on the authority of God, 
and inforc'd by the example of the firſt teachers of it. 

Secondly, THAT it give them full aſſurance of pardon and reconciliation, 
aſſiſtance and acceptance, and a future ſtate. 

Thirdly, Ta Ar it be confirm'd by the power of miracles. _ 

Fourthly, THA the firſt preachers of it be endued with proper zeal, and 
particularly with the gift of languages. 1 5 

Tus E things are, I think, abundantly demonſtrated, and with theſe I 
| ſhall conclude what I propos'd to ſay, concerning the corruption of the Heathen | 
World ; and what was neceflary to their recovery out of it. 

AND as we have thus ſeen, what they ſtood in need of, for the reformation 
of their minds and manners; the next thing which comes in courſe to be conſi- 
der'd, is, whether Chriſtianity anſwers to all this, and may reaſonably be eſteem'd 
a divine Revelation. . + 

That Chriſtianity is à Divine Revelation. 

FROM the neceſſity of a Revelation, we may naturally conclude, that there 
has been ſome ſuitable Revelation given: e Chriſtianicy was offer d to the 
World, as ſuch, we have nothing more to do in the examination of this matter, 
but to ſee how it agrees with the foremention'd characters, by which ſuch a Re- 
velation was to be known. 15 | 3 

I WII. L begin with thoſe that relate to the reformation of the World, in 
reſpe& of their minds, and notions; and the firſt thing, that I ſhew'd was ne- 
ceſſary to a Revelation, which comes with this deſign, is, that it teach Mankind 
a true notion of happineſs, and how to attain it; as likewiſe a true notion of 
God, and how to worſhip him, as God; and that it be not only intended, but 
fitted for the effectual overthrow of Idolat rr. Pa 

AND this is ſo apparently evident in the Chriſtian Religion, that no Man can 
be ignorant of it, that reads the New Teſtament. To oO 


1 : 1 x Y » 


As for the happineſs of Mankind, every one muſt know, that it is not to be 


% 


» 
U 


had in this World: As we are liable to croſſes, loſſes, afflictions, ſickneſſes, and 
death, we need no other argument to convince us, that this is not the place of 
reſt to Man, as abounding with vanity and vexation of ſpirit. * 


" » N 
* 


TA R Goſpel therefore has not 


placed our happineſs here, but in another re- 


* 


gion beyond the grave, where all imperfection ſhall be done away. 


9 * 


2 


AND as our happineſs conſiſts, as I have before ſhewn, in the perfection of 
our faculties, and in a due exerciſe of them on their proper objects; and ſince we 
are indued with the faculties of Underſtanding, the object of which is Truth; 
and of Will, the object of which is Good; and by conſequence, it muſt be our 
higheſt happineſs to have our underſtandings exercis'd on the higheſt, and moſt 
excellent Truth; and our wills upon the higheſt, and moſt perfect Good, which 
is God; Sg che Goſpel places our ultimate happineſs in _ | 
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Burnett. A ND as we are to expect this happineſs beyond the grave; ſo it is to be in a 
WV place, where we ſhall dwell with God, and ſee God; that is, ſhall be admitted 
co all the delights, that the knowledge of him, and all other truths by him, 
and the enjoyment of him, and all thoſe comforts we are capable of receiving 
from him, -can afford us. 9 1 ih | 
AND as it is impoſſible in the nature of things to be happy, and take plea- 
ſure in God, or be admitted to dwell with him, without being like him; and 
therefore in order to our happineſs in God, we muſt be holy, true, good and 
merciful, as he is; ſo the Goſpel, not only in general requires us to be imita- 
tors of God, as dear Children, and to be perfect, as our Father in heaven is 
erfect; but alſo has given us ſuch rules to walk by, in order to the attainment 
of this happineſs, as if we will but act accordingly, will work this divine like- 
neſs in us, and make us partakers of the divine Nature. 5 
8 o that whilſt we are walking according to theſe rules, we are all the time 
travelling to our reſt, and fitting ourſelves for thoſe ſatisfactions, which, as they 
are prepared for, ſo they are only capable of being enjoyed by ſuch, as are thus 
previouſly diſpos'd for them. Se 
THis is a rational ſcheme of happineſs; and this is what the Goſpel teaches. 
AND as it thus provides for our happineſs in another World; fo it has not 
been wanting to us, even here: For the very things that are preſcrib'd us, as the 
neceſſary condition, and preparatory x ER for the glory above, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for our welfare here: For there is nothing commanded, but what 
is in its own nature productive of ſome good, and nothing forbid, but what is 
really hurtful : So that what is injoin'd, as an act of duty, is intended only, as 
an inſtance of favour, and friendſhip ; and a means of promoting our own ad- 
vantage. And if we will but follow the Goſpel rules, which is wanting in no- 
thing, that our welfare can require, we muſt be as happy as we are capable of 
being. „ | 
AND whereas there are ſeveral misfortunes, which cleave to us here; and 
which are natural to our condition in this World, and we cannot be deliver'd 
from; and therefore want ſome relief to ſupport us under them, to make our 
lives eaſy, and comfortable to us, that we may want nothing, that is neceſſary 
to our happinefs; Chriſtianity has likewife provided for us in this reſpect, and 
furniſh'd us with ſuch confiderations, as are ſufficient for us; that is, not ſuffi- 
cient to remove the burthens themſelves, becauſe they are natural, but ſufficient 
to comfort and ſupport us under them; ſo that, tho we are weary, and heavy 
laden by them, we may yet find reſt, and refreſhment to our ſouls, 

TH 1s is fo plain to every underſtanding, that I need not go about to prove 
it: Tis enough that we know how to conduct our meditations to conſider the 
pomt in a proper method; and if we know any thing of Chriſtianity, our own 
thoughts will readily fuggeft che reſt. _ 1 

AN p as it has hi provided for the happineſs of Man; fo has it likewiſe 
inſtructed us in the true nature and worſhip of Gd]. 
As for the nature of God, it is now no longer debas'd by thoſe ignoble, and 
groſs ideas, that poſſeſs d the minds of the poor ignorant Heathens, repreſent- 
mg him under the image of corruptible things: But he is now known to us, 
as he is, and as we have before demonſtrated him to be; that is, as one ſelf- ex- 
iftent abſolucely perfect Being, who made, and governs all things; who tho 


he 7s the high and lofty one, that inhabits Eternity, yet he humbleth himſelf to be- 


Hold the things that are in Heaven and Earth, and that not as an idle, and in- 
different ſpectator, careleſs of the affairs and actions of Men, but as a Gover- 
nor every where acting, and in every thing. re 
AI L things are faid. to be his, and that he difpoſes them according to his 
will ; and that not an arbitrary, and imperious will, büt a will directed by che 
H x is fer forth to us, 4 a Father ts, His Creatures, chat does not neglect the 
meaneſt works of His hands, bur is defirons of the good af all: But be is more 

eſpecially the preſervet, tlie Saviour of Men, 'who, if they will but behave 

t N Y n Rs ents ' themſelves 
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themſelves to him, as dutiful, and obedient Children, he will not only give them Burnett. 
all things, they ſtand in need of, but in all their diſtreſſes, he will adviſe and = 
comfort them; and either mercifully deliver them out of them, or make them 
work together for their good. „ 
AN D with all this he is repreſented to us as a Judge, to whom we muſt one 
day give an account of all we have, and all we do, whether it be good, or whe- 
ther it be evil. 
THis is the general notion of the God of the Chriſtians ; and this is not only 
ſuch an idea, as 1s great and awful, but lovely and delightful; ſuch as is not 
only agreeable to reaſon, and ſuitable to the nature, and neceſſities of Man, bur 
productive of the higheſt honour, and eſteem of God, the only true foundation 
of worſhip, and obedience. 
AN p with this likewiſe agrees the Chriſtian Worſhip. 
Fo R as the Goſpel has taught us to know God]; fo has it likewiſe to glorify 
him, as God, ſuitably to his nature and relation to us: As God is our Creator, 
and Governor, the giver of all good things, and the diſpoſer of all events, as in 
the nature of things we ought; ſo the Chriſtian Religion requires, that we come 
to him for what we want, and acknowledge his bounty in what we have, being 
careful for nothing, but in every thing by prayer, and ſupplication with thankſ- 
giving, making our requeſts known unto God : And this in ſuch a way as is ſuita- 
ble to his nature: And therefore, as he is ſpirit, it muſt be done in ſpirit and 
in truth; that is, not barely in a bodily exerciſe, or outward forms of godlineſs, 
but in a ſerious application of our Minds, end the fincerity of our Heerts: So 
that whatever we do, it muſt be done with an awful ſenſe of God, and our duty 
to him; and an inward defire to pleaſe him; and therefore not only with fervency 
of ſpirit, and hearty zeal, but with the utmoſt reverence, and humility agreeable 
to our dependent ſtate, and the diſtance there is between God and us. 
AND this we are to do to him, and him only, the one Creator and Gover- 
I nor; the one all-ſufficient God, and Father; without any corporeal image, or 
3 ſimilitude of him, without rival, or co-partner with him. 


Turns is ſuch a notion of worſhip, as is a holy and reaſonable ſervice; ſuch 
as all muſt allow to be right, and true; ſuch as cannot but be agreeable to every 
reaſonable Nature, and acceptable to a wiſe and holy God. 1 
Bor to make all this truly Chriſtian, it muſt be done in the name, and thro' 
the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt; becauſe it is thro' him alone, that we hope to be 
o | 3 8 | 
FoR as we are all ſinners, and are therefore unworthy thro' our manifold 
tranſgreſſions to offer any facrifice to God, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
the leaft iniquity ; ſo to keep up a due ſenſe of our unworthineſs in our minds, 
and of the heinous nature of fin, that it renders us odious in the fight of God, he 
will not admit us to approach his preſence, to preſent any petitions to him, but 
what are, as it were, brought by a holy, and undefiled hand : And therefore he 
has appointed an Advocate for us, Jeſus Chrift the righteous : Who, as he came 
into the World for our ſalvation, bore our infirmities, and died for our redemp- 
tion; ſo he now fits at God's right hand, and ever lives to make interceſſion for us. 
T n Ro? him therefore we are requir'd to come unto God, and to afk every 
thing in his name, and for his ſake. | 
_ Tanr1s is the only article that diſtinguiſhes the Chriſtian from a pure natural 
Worfhip, regulated by the diftates of mere Reaſon, conducted by the natures 
and reaſons of things: And tho' this is matter of mere Revelation, yet it is ſuch 
an inſtitution, as Reaſon itfelf approves of, as worthy of God to appoint: As 
being not only highly uſeful to Religion in general, as it tends to preſerve in us 
a due ſenſe of our 'unworthineſs as ſinners; and of the holineſs of that God, we 
fin againſt; and at the ſame time to comfort us in the affurance of his mercy thro' 
the interceſſion of a holy Saviour; but alſo as it was particularly neceſſary at the 
time of its appointment to the reformation of the Idolatry of the World. 


For à great deal of this was evidently owing to a want of ſome Revelation 
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of this kind: For all Mankind have had a notion (from what principles it came, 
Tury 


it maters not) of the neceſſity of a Mediator. 
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* Hurnelt. THE thought their Gods muſt be applied to, as great Men, and earthly 

4 Princes are, by the interceſſion of their favourites: And having no certain guide 

; to direct their Reaſon in the choice of proper perſons for this office, they ſet up 
to themſelves various interceſſors according to their bewilder'd fancies, _ 

AND as this begat a great many fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and blind devotions ; ſo 
for the cure, and prevention of this, there was a neceſſity of ſome Revelation 
in this caſe, from the want of which, ſo much miſchief had enſued. 

'T 1s therefore a particular mark of the Divinity of this Revelation, relating ; 


wet to the worſhip of God, that it is appointed to be offer'd up thro' a Mediator; 
100 and that too ſuch a Mediator as is ſufficient for us: For he is ſuch a Mediator, 
9 as is not only highly favour'd of God, as being his only beloved Son, in whom be 
. 7s well pleaſed, and is our friend, and brother, that bears our Nature, and has 
1 felt our infirmities; but he is ſuch a one, as we know by ſufficient evidence, 
5 fits at the right hand of God, and has all power given him both in heaven, and 


in earth; ſo that he is not only willing, but able to do the uttermoſt for all theſe, 
that come unto God by him. | 

So that after this Revelation, there, was no longer need of that crowd of 

Mediators, which the Heathens ſought out for themſelves among their Dæmons, 
or Angels, and Souls departed, having one, who was all- ſufficient for them, on 
whom they might depend with confidence; and therefore this was a molt effectu- 
al way of rooting out that Idolatry, which had ſo univerſally prevail'd amongſt 
them, and was by conſequence a wiſe, and reaſonable inſtitution of worſhip, 

had it ſerv'd no other end, but this. 

If it be any objection to this Chriſtian ſcheme of Worſhip, that Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Son of God, is commanded to be honour'd as we honour the Father, by 
which he ſeems to be ſet up as a partner in his Father's worſhip, we muſt con- 
ſider, that this makes no real difference. le | 

For the Son is repreſented, as having the Godhead dwelling in him; ſo 
that when he is worſhipp'd, it is not the manhood, but the Godhead that is 
worſhipp'd in him, or thro' him. by: | 

AND as the New Teſtament ſays, that to the Chriſtians, there is but one God, 
and that God, the Father ; and ſince our Saviour himſelf ſays, that the God- 
head, which dwelt in him, was the Father, to whom he was ſo united, as to be 
one with him, vis. the Father ; it muſt follow, that that which is worſhipp'd in 
the worſhip of the Son, mult be the Father; who, in other places, is ſaid to be 
manifeſted in the fleſh, or human Nature of Chriſt, and to be in Chriſt Feſus re- 
conciling the World unto himſelf. * 1 7 be and te 
I this view of that matter, deliver'd in plain Scripture words, underſtood 
in their plain, obvious, and natural meaning, the difficulty vaniſhes; and it is ſo 
far from favouring Idolatry in itſelf, that this likewiſe ſeems to have been ap- 
pointed for the deſtruction of it. gt 1 | 

Fo R as God is an inviſible being, 'tis a hard matter for Men, inured only to 
material objects, ro addreſs themſelves to him, but under ſome material phan- 
taſm: And this, as it is in itſelf an Idolatry of the mind; ſo it was probably the 
origin of a great deal of the more refined Idolatries of the Heathens ; who 
perhaps at firſt might worſhip the true God only, but under ſenſible and viſible 
repreſentations, according to thoſe material imaginations, they had  form'd of 
him in their mind: And by this 'tis probable, they might be led by degrees to 
think, that God was in himſelf, what thoſe images repreſented him to be: And 

being thus carried on from one thing to another, they at laſt came to ſuch a 
degenerate ſtate, that the true notion of God was intirely loſt. 
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Now as Chriſtianity came to reform the World, and to root out Idolatry 
from amongſt them, it was neceſſary to that end, that this ſhould be prevented: 
And it might probably be for this reaſon among others, that God was pleas d to 
exhibit himſelf under the veil of human Nature, to reſtrain their roving ima- 
ginations from hunting after other unbecoming ſimilitudes, and thereby fix 


their thoughts upon, and determine their worſhip to himſelf alone. T 


. 
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#*' Sec The Scripture Trinity intelligibly explained. af 107 ont 
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now made known unto us; we muſt conceive Jeſus Chriſt, not only as a Media- 
tor, as he is an advocate with the Father ; but God ſeems to have conſecrated 
to himſelf his very fleſh, as the medium whereby we muſt come unto him; as 
if he intended thereby to be diſtinguiſh'd by the character of God in Chriſt 
Jeſus ; to whom, as he is ſo united, as to become one with him, ſo he will 
therefore be worſhipp'd thro' him. 

I F it be any difficulty with any one in the reception of Chriſtianity, that he 
cannot conceive how Jeſus Chriſt can be ſo united to the Godhead, and yer act 
as a Mediator between God and Man, we muſt conſider what this mediation is; 
his mediation, or advocation is founded in Scripture on his being a propitiation 


for our fins; and his intercęſſion is repreſented to us by his going to heaven to 


preſent the blood of his ſacrifice before God, (as the High Prieſt us'd to do in 


the Holy of Holies) who, tho' he dwells in Jeſus Chriſt bodily, and acts in 
him, yet he diſplays his majeſtatick preſence there. 


S o that his interceſſion is not any vocal interceſſion, but the preſenting that 


body before the throne of God, which God had prepar'd for him, whereby to 


make an atonement for Mankind; in this conſiſts his Advocation, and Intercei- 
ſion for us, as it ſhews before God the work done, and the price paid for our 
redemption. And therefore when we pray to God, thro' the mediation of 


_ Chriſt, we muſt mean only thro' the merits of that expiation he has made for 
us; and in this ſenſe, which appears to be the Scripture ſenſe, is eaſily con- 


ceivable, how he may be a Mediator, and Interceſſor for us, tho he is united 
with the Godhead, and one with God. ” 
Tus we ſee how Chriſtianity anſwers to this firſt character of ſuch a Re- 
velation, as was neceſſary to reform the idolatrous World, in giving them right 
notions of the happineſs of Man, and the means of attaining it ; and true no- 
tions of the nature of God and his worſhip. 


Bur as all this could ſignify but little to the reformation of the World, asI 
have ſhewn, whilſt they believed their own way of Worſhip divine, as havin 


been confirm'd by Oracles, which they conceiv'd to be the voice of God : So, 
Tux next thing neceſſary to a Revelation, was, ſuch an apparent evidence 
of a divine authority accompanying the firſt preachers of it, as was ſufficient to 
convince the World of their miſtake, and ſhew them undeniably, thar the Gods 
they. worſhipp'd were no Gods, and that their Oracles were mere Delufions. 
AND this is ſuch a character that ſo evidently agrees to the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, that it cannot be doubted by any one, that conſiders that wonderful ſeries 


of miraculous Works, which were wrought by our Saviour, and his Apoſtles, 
in confirmation of their miſſion, and their doctrine : Works not only in their 
own nature good, but alſo according to the univerſal experience, and obſerva- 


tion of the World, exceeding the power of natural cauſes ; done in open view, 
before crowds of people, in the name of the one ſupreme God, the Creator, 


and Governor of all things; and that too in confirmation of a Religion, in its 
nature reaſonable, and holy, that rejects all other Gods, as falſe, and all Hea- 
then ſuperſtitions, as abominable, that can ſerve no wicked end, indulges no 


carnal luſt, or intereſt, but is calculated for the promotion of the glory of God, 
and the happineſs of all the World: And withal, theſe works done by perſons 
of no art, or baſe deſign, that could have no poſſible proſpect of advantage by 


endeavouring to delude Mankind, and that ſhew'd no tokens of any inclination, 
or deſire to do it. | | 


Sv cn works one would think ſhould be a ſufficient proof of the authority of 
thoſe that do them, and yet upon this foot Chriſtianity ſtands. 


Tu x Scripture, and eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory gives us amazing inſtances of ſuch 
works, which in former days were never denied, even by the enemies of it: 
The inſtances were ſo many, and ſo apparent every where, that they muſt deny 
their ſenſes, before they could deny the Facts: For this power was not like a 
Haſh of lightning, that vaniſh'd as ſoon as it appear'd, but it continued ſeveral 

Vor. III. 6 1 ages 


Ir this be a right, as it is a rational account of this great myſtery of Godli- Burnett. 
neſs, God manifeſted in the fleſh, 4 myſtery kept from ages, and generations, and 
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Burnett. ages in the Church; and the effects of it ſhew'd themſelves in ſuch a public; 
manner, and upon every occaſion, and among all ſorts of people; and that with 
circumſtances ſo ſurprizing, as mult not only raiſe the wonder, but excite the 
curiofity of all to examine them carefully, that they might not be deluded by 
them: So that it is not ſtrange to find, even the wiſeſt adverſaries of Chriſtianity, 
ſuch as Cel/us, Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian, acknowledging the facts as true. 

AND if they be true, they are an abundant proof, not only of the divine au- 
thority of the Chriſtian Revelation, but of the falſhood of thoſe Gods, and the 
vanity of thoſe ſuperſtitions, which it came to deliver the World from. 

Bu T whatever evidence the Chriſtian Revelation received from theſe works, 
yet there ſeems to be ſomething more requir'd in this caſe, than bare miracles in 
general: For as the oracles gave authority to the Heathen worſhip, and were 
eſteem'd by the people, as the voice of God; there ſeems to be a neceſſity of 
ſome ſuch works, as had an immediate relation to this matter, and were fitted 
to convince them of their miſtaken notion in eſteeming them the voice of the 
true God. | 

AN D 'tis worthy our obſervation how remarkably this character ſhew'd it{cl/ 
in the firſt beginnings of Chriſtianity: For no ſooner was this Revelation open'd 
to the Gentiles, but where-ever it came, it ſilenc'd their oracles, and forced their 
Gods from their Temples, ſo that the people ſued in vain for their counſel, and 
aſſiſtance; and this it did in ſo remarkable a manner, that their own writers 
acknowledge and wonder at it. 

PLUTARCH has left a book on this very ſubject; in which, tho' he does 
not impute this effect to Chriſtianity, but, among other ſilly things, to the death 
of thole Dæmons, which had the conduct of their oracles: Yet Porphyry, a 
known, and profeſs'd enemy of our Religion, aſcribes it to the prevalence of this 
alone: For fince Jeſus began to be worſhipp'd, he ſays, no man has receiy'd 
any publick help from the Gods, but the cities are for many years over-run 
ce with diſcaſes ; Aſculapius, and the reſt of the Gods having withdrawn their 
« converſe with Men.” * | Shs 


AND tho' tis very probable, he thought this ſubduction of themſelves, was 


not the effect of force, but choice; and that perhaps, as a puniſhment for the 
wickedneſs of the people, in following after their new admired Jeſus; yet the 
Chriſtians of thoſe ages gave ſufficient evidence, that they were forced from 
their Temples, and oracular receſſes by this very Jeſus only. | 

Fo R they prov'd to the peoples ſenſes, that the Gods they worſhipp'd, were 
Devils; and therefore their oracles, deluſions; and this they made the Devils 
themſelves confeſs, and. that even in the preſence of their own votaries. 

Tur antient writers ſpeak of this, as a thing frequent, and well-known: 
Tertullian mentions it ir. his apology for the Chriſtian Religion ; and offers the 
Roman governours at any time to make the experiment at the hazard of every 
Chriſtian's life, that could not do the fame before their eyes; Let any one, ſays 
he, be brought of thoſe whom you think inſpir'd by God, be it the God, that pro- 
1m1ſos you rain, or Æſculapius, your Phy/fictan, if he dare to lye before a Chriſtian, 
% If, being aſk'd, he does not confeſs himſelf to be a Devil, let the Chriſtian loſe 
his (ife for his preſumption, + ; 

Ju x like challenge we have in another writer: Believe your own Gods, ſays 
he, or If you will, believe yourſelf. —— You yourſelf ſhall ſee thoſe very beings, whon 
you look upon, and reverence, as Lords, ſtand trembling under our hand as Cap- 
lies:? 
they are, as ſoon we ſhall ak the queſtion, not able, even in your own preſence, ts 
conceal their fallacies, and delufions from us. | | 


ALIKE inſtance to theſe we read in Lactantius, who delivers his challenge 
in the like pompous manner, I you ſer, ſays he, here a man before us, who ap- 
pears to be poſſeſs'd with a Devil, and a Prieſt of the Delphick Apollo 101th bim, 
they ſhall be both equally frighted at the name of God, and both make equal haſie 


7 * Euſcb. Præp. Evang. I. 5. c. oy I Fer. Apol, c. 23. VE, Cypr. Epiſt. ad Demet. Sec. 12. 
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You {hall ſee and hear them betraying themſelves to us, telling us, what 
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to be gone; Apollo out bf bis Prieſt, and the ſpirit out of the Damoniack ; and 
the God of the Prieſt being put to flight, the Oracle ſhall ceaſe for ever. * 88. 
Tus appeals of the Chriſtians are of ſo much the greater weight, as they 
are addreſs d to adverſaries, who, as they could make experiment every moment 
and would be ſure to make the utmoſt advantage of it, to the ſhame of the 
Chriſtians, if it were falſe ; ſo the Chriſtians would not have dared to put the 
credit of their Religion upon ſuch an uncertain foot, if the fact had not been 
notoriouſly true; and had it not been well-known, even to their enemies, that 
they could, and had often done, what they pretended in theſe appeals to do. 
Axp if theſe things were ſo as hiſtory reports them, what greater proof could 
there be given of the falſhood of the Heathen Gods, and worſhip, and the ora- 
cles, that ſupported them; than to ſee the latter ſtruck dumb at the appearance 
of Chriſtianity; and the Gods, whom they beliey'd to give anſwers by them, 
prov'd to their very ſenſes to be only evil ſpirits, ſubject to the power of the 
meaneſt Chriſtian ? And what greater proof could there be of the authority of 
the Chriſtian Revelation ? 1 n 
ONE would think ſuch an evidence of the power of God ſhould not be ca- 
pable of reſiſtance; and that all people ſhould immediately have ſubmitted to it, 
and accordingly we read of the vaſt ſucceſs it had: £5 
Bur how reaſonable ſoever it may be to expect this effect, yet conſidering 
the prejudices of education, and the arts of cunning Men, the power of inte- 
Teſt, and the force of laws, and puniſhments to diſcourage innovations, this 
muſt meet with great difficulties at firſt ; and it would require, as I faid before, 
a great, and uncommon zeal in the firſt Preachers of this new Religion, to un- 
dertake ſo hard a work, a great and more than ordinary reſolution, and courage 
to venture out upon ſo much danger; and an unparallell'd patience and reſigna- 
tion to bear up under ſo much oppoſition, that would be made againſt them, and 
the puniſhments that would naturally be inflicted on them. | | 


. Tris I obſerved already was another qualification of fuch a Revelation, as 
ſhould come to reform the Religion, and root out the Idolatry of the Heathen 
World. o& EMS Ted} -ods % 5 

AN p this likewiſe was fo remarkable in the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, 
that they ſeem'd regardleſs of every thing, but the glory of God, and the ſal- 
vation of Mankind: They left all they had for the ſake of the Goſpel, which 
tho' it was but little, it was their All; and were content to travel from city to 
city, from country to country, without acquaintance, and without friends, and 
without the neceſſary ſupports of life; depending entirely upon the providence 
of God, that he who had ſent them upon this errand, would graciouſly ſupply 
them with what was convenient. | W 

AN p tho' they knew beforehand what reception they muſt meet with from a 
wicked and ungrateful World, tho' they knew that in this World they muſt 
have tribulation, hat Men would deliver them to be afflicted, and hill them, and 
that they ſhould be hated of all men for the ſake of Chriſt, who had foretold 
them, that the time would come, that they who ſhall put them to death, would 
think, they did God ſervice by it, yet they were not diſcouraged by this proſpect. 

AND tho' they found all this true by experience; even to this hour, ſays St. 
Paul, e both hunger and thirſt, and are naked, and have no certain dwelling 
Place, and labour with our hands, being revi'd, perſecuted, and defam'd, and 
made the filth and off-ſcouring of all things unto this day: Tho' this was their 
ſad condition of lite, yet they behav'd themſelves with great;patience under it; 
being revil'd we bleſs, being perſecuted we ſuffer it, and being defam'd we intreat, 
lays St. Paul. ns Ts Joe ————_—_—— | 3 N 

Ho w great ſoever their ill treatment was, and however terrible their ſuf- 
ferings; yet they were ſo far from being frighted with, or murmuring at them, 
that they look d upon them as a privilege. When they were beaten, they de- 
parted rejoicing, that they were thought worthy to fuer for the name of Chriſt, 
aud they took joyfully the ſpoiling of their goods, counting all tbings but loſs, for 
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Burnett. the excellency of the knowledge of Chrift FJeſus their Lord, for whom they for. 
ferd the loſs of all things. 1 


Su cu were the firſt preachers of the Goſpel Revelation, and ſuch the noble 


ſpirit, by which it was carried on; a ſpirit that ſeems to have ſomething, more 


than human in it. 
Wr ſee nothing like this in human Nature: All Men are apt to ſhrink away 


from difficulties, and naturally afraid of dangers, eſpecially where neceſſity does 
not force them tothem ; and whatever other things they are capable of bearing, 
yet all are impatient of contempt: All evils, even death itſelf, are generally 
more tolerable than this:: | 
AN p yet we ſee theſe Men not only deſpiſing, but even rejoicing in this; and 
all other miſeries, that they might be inſtrumental to the happineſs of the World, 
even of thoſe very perſons, by whom they ſuffer'd. 
Tus was ſuch a ſpirit, as was never before heard of, nor has ever ſince been 


ſeen in any, but theſe perſons, and their followers, who were acted by the ſame 


principles, and engag'd in the ſame work with them. 

AN D if ſuch a ſpirit was ſo neceſſary to the reformation of Idolatry, that in 
the nature of things it could not be expected without it, it is a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of the Divinity of the Chriſtian Revelation, that this ſpirit attended it in 
ſo eminent a degree, that it cannot reaſonably be imputed to any other cauſe, 
but a divine power, and aſſiſtance only. 

Tus have I done with the firſt part of my argument, and have demon- 
ſtrated the agreement of the Chriſtian Religion with all thoſe foremention d 
characters of a divine Revelation, which were neceſſary for the reformation of 


the notions of Mankind. 


I come now to conſider the next thing to be reform'd, which could not be 
done without a Revelation, viz. their manners: And as I have before ſhewn, 
what characters were neceſſary to ſuch a Revelation; if theſe likewiſe agree to 
the Chriſtian Religion, this muſt be the Revelation we inquire after. 

Nov the firſt character of ſuch a Revelation, as was neceſſary to reform the 
manners of the World, is, that it give them a perfect rule of life, built upon the 
authority of God, and enforced by the example of the teachers of it. 

Axp this appears very eminently in the Goſpel, and that not only, as it pro- 


Poſes to us the pure, and holy Nature of God, as the rule of our imitation, 


directing us to be holy, as he is holy, and perfect, as our Father in Heaven is 
perfect; bur alſo, as it preſcribes the beſt, and moſt natural methods to make 
us ſo; teaching us not only to live ſoberly, rigbteouſiy, and godlily, but to deny 
all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs, both of 


fleſh and ſpirit. 
A 


ND in order to this, as it gives us a general tranſcript of our duty to God, 
our Neighbour, and Ourſelves ; ſo it forbids us every irregular paſſion, every 
vicious inclination, every unclean deſire, and directs us to bring every thought 
znto captivity to the obedience of Chriſt. | 5 3 

"Tis true indeed, we have not every duty, and every fin particularly named 
to us, but we are taught ſuch topicks to reaſon from, by which we may be led 
to the knowledge of them. 3 53 

For as we are commanded 70 love God with all our heart, and to glorify bim 
with our bodies, and with our ſpirits, which are his, we are hereby commanded 
every thing that is a natural expreſſion of this Love, and every thing, whereby 
_ perfections of the divine Nature can be diſplay'd, and his honour advanc'd 
y us. | 1 6 | 2 | | | 

So likewiſe, as we are commanded 70 love one another, as we love ourſelves ; 
and to ſhew this by doing to others, as we would they ſhould do unto us; ſo this 
muſt ſhew itſelf differently according to our different relations : And by con- 
ſequence, whatever relations we can be confider'd under, we are hereby oblig'd 


to all thoſe duties, which thoſe relations naturally require of us. 


AND with all this 'tis requir'd of us, that whatſoever things are honeſt, what- 


ſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are virtu- 
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hended under one, or other of theſe conſiderations. 


moſt eminent, and exemplary manner, that as we know better than other peo- 
ple, we ſhould do more, than they; letting our light ſbine, that they ſeeing our 
good works, ſhould glorify our father, which is in heaven: Nay, we are not only 
required to exceed others, who have not the ſame light with us, but we are to 
ſtudy to excel even one another: So that as we ſtand in various relations, which 
naturally require various duties of us; ſo we muſt endeavour to excel one ano- 
ther in thoſe duties, ſtudying who ſhall be the beſt governor and ſubje&, the 
beſt huſband and wife, the beſt parent and child, the beſt maſter and ſervant, 
the beſt friend to his friend, both in doing and returning, not only the beſt acts 
of theſe duties, but in the beſt, and moſt laudable manner ; ſtriving who ſhall 
be firſt in the Chriſtian race, and all running with ſuch zeal to exceed all others, 
as if one only were to gain the prize. | 
AND to make this {till the more perfect, whatever is preſs'd upon us, as a 
duty, is not, as the Heathen morality was, from the conſideration of conveni- 
ence, prudence, profit, pleaſure, decency, or reputation, but as the will of God. 


really for our advantage, and no fin forbid, but what is hurtful to us in one or 
other of theſe reſpects ; yet this is not to be the prime motive of our obedience, 
nor is this to be the foot, upon which we are to act, but we are to do all for the 
love, and to the glory of God, and in obedience to the will, and authority of 
God. | * 
Tris is the Goſpel rule of life, than which nothing can be conceiv'd more 
full, and compleat in all reſpects. RO RY 

Bur how perfect ſoever this rule of the Chriſtian life is, it was not likely to 
gain upon a wicked World, unleſs inforced by the examples of thoſe that taught 
it; for the World would never think they believed what they taught, whilſt 
their lives were a contradiction to their doctri nes. 
As therefore an exemplary life was a circumſtance neceſſary to the reforma- 
tion of the World; ſo this was what the firſt preachers of the Goſpel were par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſh'd by. | 
Ou R Saviour Chriſt is ſaid to have lived without fin, and not only to have 
appeal'd to the conſciences of his adverſaries, whether they could convince him 


found in him, even then, when he condemn'd him, as a malefactor. 

H 1s life, as it is ſet before us, was one continued courſe of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial, and moſt excellent virtues, a life of ſingular piety, and charity, juſtice, 
meekneſs, humility, ſelf-denial, contentedneſs, patience and contempt of the 
World: And as he left his Diſciples this example, that they ſhould tread in his 


excite others to follow them, as they follow'd him. 

T H EV appeal to God and the World, for their good converſation in Chriſt 
Jeſus: Ye are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, how juſtly, how unblameably we 
behaved ourſelves among you: We have renounced the hidden things of diſhoneſty, 
not walking in craftineſs, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, but by the ma- 
nifeſtation of the truth, commending ourſelves to every Man's conſcience in the jight 
of God, 1 Theſſ. ii. 10. 

AN Þ this they make their comfort in their afflictions, that in ſimplicity and 
godly fincerity they have had their converſation in the world : This account indeed 
we have only in the New Teftament, but it is not denied by the adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity, who doubtleſs would not have overlook'd the ſmalleſt pretence for 
reflection, had there been the leaſt handle for it. 

AND, whilſt Chriſtianity was thus recommended by ſuch illuſtrious examples, 
this muſt naturally tend to the reformation of the World, fo far as their light 
and influence could reach; for by this they demonſtrated, thar the things 'they 

Vol. III. 8 taught, 


ous, lovely, and of good report, theſe we ſhould ſtudy and endeavour after. Burnelt. 
And ſure there is nothing fit for a reaſonable Man to do, but what is compre- WWW 


Bu T to carry this ſtill higher, we are farther taught to do every thing in the 


FoR tho' tis true, there is no duty commanded in the Goſpel, but what is 


of any, but to have been acquitted even by his Judge, as having no fault to be 


ſteps; ſo we read how carefully his Apoſtles copied after it; inſomuch they 
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Burnett. taught, were not mere ſpeculative but practical truths, not intended only to 
amuſe, and entertain the mind, but to regulate and amend the life; and that 
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they were not beyond the reach of human Nature, when they themſelves lead 
the way before them, and that too in the higheſt, and moſt exalted degrees even 
of the moſt difficult, and diſcouraging duties, of patience, ſelf-denial, and con- 
tempt of the World: And this muſt naturally ſhew what their intention was, 
and that they could have no other defign upon Mankind, but to make them 
truly good and happy. 3 | 
Bor whatever advantage Chriſtianity might receive from the exemplary lives 
of the firſt teachers of it; yet as they preach'd to a World-over-run with wick- 
edneſs, there could be no hope of reformation, as I have ſhewn, without ſome 
aſſurance of pardon, and reconciliation. e 

AN p this is another character of a divine revelation ſo remarkable in Chriſtia- 
nity, that the very end of our Saviour's coming into the World was 70 ſave ſinners, 
to ſeek and to ſave that which was loft ; and the whole Goſpel is nothing, but a 
declaration of the mercy of God to them, and the means by which it was to be 
attain'd by them. And as the reformation of the World is the deſign and reaſon 
of the Revelation; and therefore we muſt in reaſon expect, that the metcy of. 
fer'd in ſuch a Revelation, muſt be in ſuch a way, as is ſuitable to this end; 
and by conſequence not to give the leaſt encouragement to fin ; ſo we find this 
particularly taken care of in the Chriſtian method of reconciliation with God, 
where the means propos'd for this end are fuch, as not only tend to convince us 
of the higheſt love of God to ſinners, but at the ſame time to ſhew us the hei- 
nous nature, and raiſe in us the utmoſt abhorrence, of fin. 

FoR it teaches us that God is a holy Being, that hates iniquity and loves righte- 
on/neſs ; but nevertheleſs that he ſo loves the World, that he is not willing that 
any ſhould periſh. And to prevent this, he offers them pardon upon their re- 
pentance, that is, upon condition that they part with their fins, and become new 
Creatures, turning from the wickedneſs that they have committed, and doing that 
hich is Jawful and right. (WR 535 

AND tho' God is repreſented upon ſuch a repentance, to be as ready to receive 

us into the embraces of his mercy, as a tender and compaſſionate father is to 
receive his penitent, tho' prodigal fon ; yet we are taught, that even this repen- 
rance ſhall not be accepted, but thro the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt ; thereby 
to convince us of the neceſſity of forſaking all fin, when the pardon of it could 
not be procur'd, but at ſo great and ineſtimable a price. 
Tus facrifice Jeſus Chriſt has offer d for us, voluntarily laying down his life, 
which, tho' it was in one reſpett, as a confirmation of his miſſion; yet it was 
alſo done, as an expiation for us. And as God laid on him the iniquities of us 
all, ſo he has declar'd his acceptance of his blood, as a propitiation for the fins 
of the whole World; ſo that if they will but do their part in turning from the 
wickedneſs which they have committed, and doing that which is lawful and right, 
(there needs no more ſacrifice for ſin) they ſhall fave their ſouls ahve. 

AND to aſſure us of his acceptance of the death of Chriſt, he not only raiſed 
him from the dead, and has given us a privilege upon our repentance, to plead 
the merit of his ſacrifice for us, as a price paid to him for our redemption ; but 
he has alfo taken him into Heaven, and ſet him at his own right hand, where he 
ever lives to make interceſſion for us; and he has given him all power, both in 
heaven and in earth, that we may reſt ſatisfied, that be is able to ſave to the ut- 
termoſt thoſe, that came unto God by bim. We 

TH1s 1s the Goſpel Scheme of Reconciliation, and this we ſee, is ſo won- 
derfully contriv'd, as to fhew the greateſt love to ſinners, and yet the ſevereſt in- 
dignation againſt fin : It gives us the moſt comfortable aſſurance of pardon, and 
yet the greateſt diſcouragement to diſobedience. And the condition on which 
this pardon is ofter'd is ſuch, as is not only ſo reaſonable in itſelf, that no recon- 
ciliation ought to be had without it, bur alſo ſo neceſſary, that in the nature of 
things no reconciliation can be had without it: So that at the ſame time r 10 
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a way, as to put them under the ſtrongeſt obligation to it. 
3o that the Chriſtian Religion ought not only to be eſteem'd a divine Reve- 
lation, as it agrees with this general character of ſuch a Revelation; that it pro- 
oſes a means of reconciliation to ſinners, in order to their reformation; but 
alſo that the ſcheme itſelf is ſo wonder fully contriv'd, as to ſhew the divine 
hand that form'd it. $0193.20 
Bor the wiſdom of this contrivance will be ſtill more remarkable, if we add 
one conſideration more, vig. that this method of reconciliation propos'd in the 
Goſpel, was particularly ſuited to the notions of Mankind; and was fitted not 
only to the reformation of their manners, but alſo their idolatrous, and barba- 
rous worſhip. 3h | 
ALT the World had a notion of the neceſſity of an expiation by ſacrifice, in 
order to the reconciliation of God to ſinners: No age, nor nation has been with- 
out it, that hiſtory informs us of : And as they knew no rule to regulate their 
expiations by, but the nature of their fins, which might reaſonably be ſuppos'd 
to require different, and greater atonements, according to their different degrees 
of guilt ; ſo this not only begat a very coſtly, and burthenſome worſhip, and ex- 
pos d Men to great abuſes from their Prieſts, who had the ſole direction of it; 
but it alſo produced a ſavage practice, even in the moſt civiliz'd countries, of ſa- 
crificing Men, Women, and Children, and that too in prodigious multicudes 
at a time; imagining that the dignity of human Nature, and the innocence, 
and purity of Children, would be of fo much the greater efficacy to their purpoſe. 
No w, as we are all convinced of the barbarity of this, and of the neceſſity 
of the abolition of it ; it is a great inſtance of the wiſdom of this ſcheme of 
reconciliation ; that it not only propoſes pardon' in ſuch a way, as is agreeable 
to this general notion of the World, by a ſacrifice of expiation for their fins ; 
but alſo ſuch a ſacrifice, as muſt render all others needleſs, and oblige them to 
lay them all aſide: This expiation being wrought by ſuch a perſon, of ſuch 
perfect purity, and ſo high a dignity, as to be ſufficient for the fins of the whole 
World: So that after this all ſacrifices, both of Fews and Gentiles, were, in 
their own nature, abolith'd and done away, as ſerving to no end, or purpoſe; 
the Son of God, having by this one ſacrifice of himſelf once offer'd, perfected for 
3 ever thoſe, that are ſan#ified, and obtain'd eternal redemption for us. | 
= [ls this ſcheme be liable to objection, that this expiation is wrought by the 
4 ſacrifice of the Son of God, and that 'tis ſtrange, that God ſhould ſuffer his 
Son to die; | | | 
Tus, we muſt confeſs, is a great myſtery : But the difficulty of this does not 
ſeem to lie in the Death, ſo much as in the Incarnation of the Son: For if we 
can conceive, that God might condeſcend to have a perſon born in our Nature, 
in ſuch a manner, as to be his own production, truly, and properly his Son : 
4 And if there be any reaſon, that we can diſcover (and we can diſcover many 
q great, and wiſe ones) why he ſhould live in a human way; there is no diffi- 
© Cculty in ſuppoſing, that God might permit him to be put to death; and that, 
not only becauſe this likewiſe might ſerve many wiſe ends, but becauſe he might 
be capable of a recompence for it. x 
AND if there might be wiſe reaſons for his death, it is eafily conceivable, that 
he might voluntarily chooſe, and agree to this, in order to thoſe ends to be 
ſery'd by it; and that God might accept of that voluntary ſuffering, as a ſacri- 
fice for the ſing of the World. This carries nothing ſhocking to my apprehen- 
tion ; and there is nothing, but what is eaſy, and intelligible in it. OY. 
AND yet this is the Goſpel notion of it: For the New Teflament ſeems to ſet 
It forth, as the contrivance of God the Father, declar'd ro his Son, in his pre- 
exiſtent ſtate ; that in order to the redemption of Mankind, he ſhould take hu- 
man nature upon him; and the Son is repreſented, as voluntarily ſubmitting to 
his Father's will, in theſe words, which are applied to Jeſus Chriſt by che A- 
poſtle, Sacrifice and burnt-offering thou wouldſt not, but a body baff thou prepar'd 
me: Lo! I come to do thy will, O God; vea I am content to do it, thy law ts 
within my heart. AND 
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A ND as in this body he came, and made himſelf of no reputation, bur died 


the death of a ſlave; ſo God has highly exalted him in that very Nature, in 


which he ſuffer'd; and has not only declar d, that he will accept of his death, 
as a price paid for our redemption; but that no one ſhall be oO by him, 


but in, and.thro' his interceſſion for us. 


W nu y God ſhould think fit to be reconciled to FRY World in this way, rather 
than any other, we are not concern'd to enquire; but even we are able, as 1 ſaid, 
to ſee ſeveral wile ends of providence it might ſerve. 

Bur whatever the reaſon of this diſpenſation was, tis enough for us, that it 
was ſo: If we have ſufficient proof of the Chriſtian: Revelation, we are to take 
our Religion, as it is reveal'd: And as it is ſufficient for us, that it was the will 


of God, that we ſhould be ſaved in this way; it will be great preſumption, and 


folly, in any one to boggle at Chriſtianity upon the account of this difficulty, 
when we know tis reveal d by God; becauſe we poor ignorant Creatures think, 
that God might have pardon d us without! it, and are not able to find out all the 
reaſons, - why he choſe, rather to do it thus. 

Tuus have I done with this character of a divine Revelation, relating to the 
declaration of pardon of Sin. 

T x x next thing requir d in a divine Revelation is the aſſurance of aſſiſtance, 
and acceptance; and this is ſo evident throughout the New e * he 
that runs may read it, 


W x have there the promiſe of a divine aſſiſtance by the communication of 


his Spirit to us; which, as it came down, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, upon the 
firſt preachers of the Goſpel, in an eminent and extraordinary manner to lead 
them into all truth, and enable them to teach that truth to others; ſo this ſame 
Spirit ſball abide with us for ever, 7s work in us both to will, and to do Miter ding 


t his good pleaſure. 


Ab as this aſfiſtance is promis d upon the eaſy condition of aſking it of 
God, with an honeſt deſire to make a due improvement of it; ſo our Saviour 
tells us, that in ſuch a caſe God will be as ready to anſwer our prayer, as a Fa- 
ther is to give bread to his hungry Child, who, when he aſks bread, will not 
give him a ſtone. 


Tu ls is the affurance we Chriſtians have, and this the afliſtance we may rely 


upon: And when this holy Spirit is ſet forth to us, as a divine perſon of al- 
mighty power, this is a vaſt encouragement to ſet about a reformation, when 
we know, let our difficulties be what they will, we may be more than conquerors, 
thro bim that firengthens us. 

AND when we are further told, on the other hand, that how powerful ſoe- 
ver this aſſiſtant is, yet we muſt not expect, he will do all for us; but only that 
he will help our weak endeavours, when we do what we can for ourſelves: That 


if we reſiſt his motions, he will leave us; and if we do not improve the aid he 


gives us, it ſhall be withdrawn from us; this gives no encouragement to vain 
preſumprion, but is a ſtrong motive to take heed to ourſelves, that we receive 


not the grace of God in vain, and work out our own ſalvation with fear and tren. 


bling. 


T H1s is the Goſpel promiſe of affiſtance, and this is all that is conſiſtent 
with a rational Nature : 

Bu T yet notwithſtanding this wiſe proviſion ; becauſe thro the weakneſs of 
our mortal Nature, we cannot always ſtand upright, but in many things we ſbal! 
offend all; that we ſhould not be diſhearten'd by our daily failings, and fo be 
tempted to deſpair of ſucceſs, we have a further gracious aſſurance given us, that 
God will not be extreme to mark what is done amiſs. 

T x o he requires the moſt perfect obedience of us, as what we are to endea- 
your after; and for that reaſon has given us the moſt perfect rule to walk by, 
and the moſt perfect pattern to copy after; yet it is a fincere obedience only, 
that is made the condition of our ſalvation. 

IT is impoſſible for us to attain intire perfection i in this World; there is 10 


one that lives and finneth not: But it we be ſincere in our endeavours, we ſhall 
not 
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The Demonſtration of True Reli gion. 493 
not, and if we hope 85 ſalvation, we muſt not allow ourſelves in any fin; but Burners. 
as we muſt do all we can againſt it, in the utmoſt watchfulneſs, humility, and 
ſuſpicion of ourſelves, and daily prayer for God's aſſiſtance; ſo this is all that is 
requir'd of us: And tho' we are not as good as we ſhou'd be; yet if we labour 

ſincerely to be as good as we can, our labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lond. 
AN p what can there be wanting in this reſpe& to invite a wicked World to 
repent, and amend, that the Chriſtian Revelation has not here propos di to: them] 
Bur yet that nothing might be omitted whereby it was poſſible; to work up- 
on them, and in a human way inn them to een and betake chemſelves 
to a better life; we have 
Laſtly, ANOTHER e added; which: 18 . under of a 5 
vine Revelation, the aſſurance of a future ſtate: And that too laid open in the 
plaineſt and the fulleſt manner, with ſuch particular circumſtances, and under 
ſuch affecting repreſentations, as are beſt fitted to the end of re formation. 
W & are told in general, that as it is appointed for all Men once to die; ſo after 
that there will come @ judgment, when we ſhall all appear before the judgment 
ſeat of Cbriſt, who is appointed judge of quick and dead, that every one may re- 
cetve the things done in bis body, aa. to what he * done, whether good, 
or evil. | 
AND in order to this that we may have our whole Homre, and therefore 
may appear before him in our bodies as well as ſouls, he trumpet ſhall found, and 
the dead fhall be rais'd : And they who ſhall be found alive, ſhall be chang'd, and 
caught up into the air to meet their Redeemer in the clouds, who ſhall come in the 
oo of his Father, With the boiy Angeli, and then ſhall fir upon the throne of 
his glor 

WW 10 T can there be more awful, and. grand than his ?. What can be more 
reaſonable, than that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be thus glorified, who was ſo ignomi- 
niouſly treated, and crucified ? That he, who has promis'd ſalvation to us, ſhould 
actually confer it on us? What more gracious, and condeſcending in God, than 
that Man ſhould be judg'd by Man; and that he ſhould be our Judge, who is 
our Brother, and Mediator, e KL the Heli oY our een fn only 
excepted, eine | 

e him therefore we ö muſt ſtand i in rudgrnont; all nations far and near, 
all the dead, both ſmall, and great, and the.'books ſhall be open d, and we ſhall be 
judg'd out of theſe books : And as there: is nothing cover d which ſhall not be re- 
veal'd, and nothing bid, that ſhall not be known'; ſo there is nothing, which ſhall 
not receive a juſt recompence of lags ſuitable to its Nature, whether good, 
or evil. 

To thoſe who by patient continuance. in well. doing ſeek for glory, honour, and im. 

mortality, ſball be given eternal life. A reward worthy of God, who, as he is 
eternal, rewards like himſelf. with Eternity. 

AND: this reward is ſet forth to us, under ſuch ideas, as are : moſt likely «« to 
invite our hope, and excite us to endeavour after it. 

THERE is nothing more deſireable than life; = one would think chere ! ig 
nothing ſhould ſo forcibly. work upon human Nature, as the hopes of everlaſt- 
ing life. And yet to give it more weight, this promiſe is made with the addition 
of every thing, that can makò ſuch a life a bleſſing. It is ſer forth tous by all 
ſuch things, as we are commonly moſt affected with, as a Crown, a Kingdom, 
a Treaſure, and Inheritance, undehlgd, hat fader not away,.and a ſtate of 
everlaſting joy and pleaſure. - 

Ax p whereas our bodies ſhall be misd aguin.” even, \thoſe mall hs chang' d; 
and by the power of him, who is able to, ſubdue all things to himſelf, ſhall 2 
faſhion' d into ſpiritual, powerful, glorious, incorruptible and immortal bodies. 
AN. Dito make this more effectual to our;reformation, this happy ſtate is not 
only repreſented, as the reward of our obegience ;, but our; obedience is required 
as the condition upon which, and which only it can be attain d. : 

AN D to convince; us of the reaſonablepeGiof this condition, it is not impos 4 


7 a white arily, e; becauſe Gy will have it. ſo, but only; becauſe it can't 
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Burnett. be other wiſe; this condition being, in the nature of things, fo neceſſary to our 


W happineſe, chat it is impoſſible to be happy without it. D 
Tus is the Goſpel account of a future ſtate of happineſs, which is to be the 
portion of true Chriſtians; and in this we ſee nothing mean, and frivolous, no- 
thing vain and frothy, like the romantick fictions of the Poets; but the whole 
is ſolid; and ſubſtantial, the ideas great, and noble, agreeable to the nature of 
God, and Man. tt a reien inne = | 
AN p as this Religion thus provides for the happineſs of the good, fo it has 
taught us likewiſe what will be the portion of the bad; that, as he righteoy, 
ſhall have life eternal; ſo the wicked ſhall have indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguiſb, and that too,” both in body and ſoul in hell, in everlaſting deſtruc- 
tion from'the Preſence of the Lord, OO rn 
© AND as this is intended for the reformation of the World, there is nothing 
can be imagin'd more proper for that end, than this: For what can work upon 
Mankind, if this will not? Our very Nature ſtarts, and draws back from mi. 
ſery, and how muſt we be affected with the aſſurance of miſery everlaſting ? 7f 
woe fear thoſe, that can kill the body, how much more fhould we fear bim, who can 
defiroy both body and ſoul in hell? INT, Ry” | 
Bur that this might take the faſter hold of us, and work more efieQually 
upon us, this miſery is ſet forth to us under ſuch repreſentations, as are moſt 
terrible, and affrightning to human Nature: By 'a worm, that will never dye: by 
a fire that will never be quenchd: By a thirſt, that will never be allay d. 
Ay leſt all this ſhould be imagin'd only an artful contrivance to awe Man- I 
kind into obedience, tis worth our obſervation, that the miſery here threaten'd 3 
is founded in Nature, and theſe ſimilitudes have a natural fuitableneſs in them : 
to the thing they are intended to repreſent. fi 290) 
As for the miſery here threaten'd to ſin, tis ſuch as naturally ariſes from it: 
For as our happineſs èonſiſts in the enjoyment: of God; ſo by being baniſh'd 
from God, we muſt be miſerable; and yet this is the natural conſequence of fin; 
For fin is a contradiction to holineſs; and a ſinful Nature, and a holy God are as 
irreconcileable, as light and darkneſs: And whilſt a ſinner continues in this op- 
poſition to God, there muſt be a perpetual ſeparation between them, and tis im- 
poſſible but he muſt be miſerable. "oo 
AN p when he comes to find himſelf irrecoverably loſt, as his conſcience will 
aul him with the inward tôrment of bitter and ſad reflections, this is very live- 
Fay exprefs'd by the ſimilitude of a worm, that diethß not; this being a torment 
that works within him, like a worm gnawing at the heart. 1555 
AND as every one has a natural deſire of happineſs. which can never be ſe- 
parated from us, but will be always puſhing itſelf forth, ſo long as we have a 
being; ſo when the ſinner ſhall find himſelf in miſery, impatiently deſiring hap- 
pineſs, and yet under an utter incapaeity of attaining it; this is very naturally re- 
preſented by a fire, tormenting him with burning heat, like a Man in a fever 
parch'd with thirſt, and yet not able to procure a drop of water to cool his 
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deas it in reptechted vnde 

Ix any difficulty ariſes in our minds, that this puniſhment is ſaid to be ever- 
laſting ; as ſeeming inconſiſtent with the goodneſs, and juſtice of God to pu- 
niſh finite fins with everlaſting ſufferings, we may confider, 
Firſt, TwaT this ſuffering is founded in the nature of things, and is not 

bert an act of God, but the natural effect of a natural cauſe: And | when 
this ſuffering is threaten d by God, as a puniſhment, tis really nothing more, 
than a fore-warning to ſinners of what will be the conſequence of their folly, 
and what their fins will naturally bring upon them: This he does out of mere 
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| goodneſs to prevent their fi, VINNY 


" AND if Men will not regard his admonition, but notwithſtanding! all his 
fromiſes of affiſtance to our Weakneſs, his acceptance of our fincerity, and * 
4 , : 
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vaſt recompence of reward, he has laid up for us, will, in ſpite of all, purſue Burnett. 
their own wills, they have no reaſon to complain, that they are miſerable: It www 
cannot be otherwiſe without a Miracle: And we have no more reaſon to expect 
that the goodneſs of God ſhould work Miracles to prevent our miſery in this 
caſe, than that he ſhould do it every moment of our lives to prevent all the ef- 
fects of other natural cauſes that are miſchievous, and hurtful to us. 

Bu x if we ſecondly conſider this ſuffering, as a puniſhment, how terrible ſoe- 
ver it is in itſelf, there is nothing inconſiſtent with the goodneſs, or juſtice of 
God in it. 

Fox as Man 1s a rational Creature, capable of laws, we may reaſonably ex- 
pect from the goodneſs of God, that he will give us ſuch laws, as are for our 
happineſs: And as laws muſt be inforced by rewards and puniſhments; thoſe 
puniſhments are moſt ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, as a wiſe and holy law- 
giver, which are beſt fitted to produce obedience, and thereby to make us hap- 
py : And therefore the right and juſt proportion of puniſhment to be annex'd to 
laws, is not to be meaſur'd by the nature of fin, but by the ſuitableneſs of it to 
the end, it is intended for; which is the prevention of fin; and by conſequence 
that muſt be the right and juſt meaſure of puniſhment, which is beſt fitted for 
this purpoſe: | 8 | 

AND fince'tis plain to every one's obſervation, that the threatening of ever- 
laſting miſery is not more, thanenough for this purpoſe ; becauſe Men will not 
be wrought into. obedience, even by this, it will hence follow, that the good- 
neſs of God (conſider d as under the direction of wiſdom and holineſs) could 
not have appear'd ſo conſpicuouſly in any leſs puniſhment than this. 

AN p if it be goodneſs in God to threaten ſuch puniſhments, thereby to af- 
fright Men into happineſs, it cannot be inconſiſtent with his goodneſs, or juſtice 
to execute thoſe puniſhments; ſo long as there are any beings capable of ſinning, 
which that execution may be a terror to: And ſince the Goſpel tells us, that 

Angels, and good Men ſhall live for ever; who, as they are free Beings, will, 
as ſuch, be always naturally capable of ſinning; and therefore will ſtand in need 
of proper motives to obedience, to preſerve them innocent and happy, it will 
follow, that there will be always reaſon for the execution of theſe puniſhments ; 
becauſe there will be always free agents to be terrified from fin, and preſerv'd in 
obedience, and happineſs by them. 1 585 

Tuksx reaſonings ſeem plainly to demonſtrate to us the neceſſity of everlaſting 
puniſhments in the nature of things: So that, tho' the word everlaſting is in 
Scripture meant, ſometimes only of an indeterminate duration, which may be 
capable of an end; yet from theſe arguments it ſeems more reaſonable to un- 
derſtand it here in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, for a duration without end. 

Bu T be that as it will, in whatever ſenſe we underſtand the word, it carries 
in it an awful conſideration to awaken ſinners to repentance; and nothing leſs 
than this could have been ſufficient to rouſe the unthinking World out of that 
ſtupid inſenſibility, they were fallen into before Chriſtianity appear'd, and out of 
which they were to be deliver d. TIN, e 

Ap 'tis a great addition to the credibility of the Chriſtian Revelation, that 
it not only reveals to us a future ſtate; but that the account, it gives us of it, 
is ſuch, as is founden in the nature of things, and wiſely fitted to the only end, 
for which ſuch a Revelation was wanted, viz. the reformation of the World. 

Bor how credible ſoever it may be in this reſpect, yet all this would ſignify 
but little; unleſs it were attended with another character of a divine Revela- 
tion, and that is, the power of Miracles. Wks a: {el FR 

T H 1s power, as now I have already obſerv'd, appear'd in a wonderful and 
amazing manner, both in our Saviour and his Apoſtles, who did ſuch works 
in confirmation of their Miſſion, as were abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate 
to the World, that they were teachers ſent from God; and thar all which they 
taught was true: And by conſequence, that the rules they preſcrib'd, were the 
will of God; and the affurance they gave of pardon, and reconciliation ; aſſiſ- 


rance, and acceptance; and a future ſtate might be reſted on, as the Revela- 


n.; . 
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Burnett, Tu 1s general evidence of a divine power attending them, was ſufficient for 
dis purpoſe : But that there might be nothing wanting to fix our faith, and give 
us the utmoſt ſatisfaction we are capable of; we read of ſome particular Mira- 
cles wrought for the confirmation of ſome of the more important articles. Thus 

for inſtance, | 

As our Saviour Chriſt came into the World to ſave ſinners, that is, to reform 
the World; and as the firſt ſtep to a reformation is repentance ; and the firſt 
motive to repentance is the hope of pardon ; ſo he was not content to pur the 
belief, and aſſurance of this pardon, upon the general credit of his other Mi— 
racles only; but we read of a Miracle particularly wrought to ſhew, that he 
was able to procure this pardon, that he had power on earth to forgive ſins. 

AND as he laid down his life as a ſacrifice for fin, that in him we might have 
Redemption thro' his blood, ſo, that we might be ſure of God's accepting his ſa- 
crifice for us, he roſe again from the dead, as a teſtimony of it. 

AN D as he had given us the aſſurance of a future ſtate, wherein we ſhould 
live again in our bodies, by a reſurrection from the dead; he gave an inſtance of 
the poſlibility, and certainty of this by his own reſurrection. _ 

Bu T becauſe his reſurrection was only a riſing to a life in this World; and 
could not therefore in irs own nature be a proof of another ; and becauſe the 

ji happineſs of a Chriſtian is to he in heaven, that we might have evident proof 
4 of ſuch a place, he miraculouſly aſcended thither. 
1 HE had before told his Diſciples, that zn his father's houſe are many manſions, 
and that he would go t prepare a place for them, and as he took them out with 
him in open day, to make them eye witneſſes of his Aſcenſion ; fo, that they 
might not doubt of his being in heaven, they had not only the teſtimony of 
Angels for it, to give them aſſurance of his going thither; but he alſo ſent the 
Holy Ghoſt upon his Apoſtles, to ſhew his high power there : That, whereas 
they were choſen to be Witneſſes of him, and to preach the Goſpel to all nations, 
they might be endued with the gift of Languages, and all other gifts and pow- 
ers that were neceſſary for the work, they were choſen for, and appointed to. 
AND theſe gifts, and powers they ſo diſplay'd, in a manner ſo extraordinary, 
ſurprizing, and convincing, that, tho' they were but twelve poor Men, ignorant 
and uneducated, the ſcorn and off-/couring of the world; yet theſe fooliſh things 
confounded the wiſe, and the mighty, and brougbt to nought the things that were; 
that is, they baffled the wiſdom of the learned, and defeated the oppoſition of 
the mighty, and in ſpite of all the arts of the former, and the perſecutions of the 
latter, they overthrew all the eſtabliſh'd Religions of the World, aboliſhing the 
legal ceremonies of the Jews, and rooting out all the ſuperſtitions of the Gen- 
tiles; not only turning them from darkneſs to light, but from the power of Satan 
unto God: That is, they did what a Revelation was wanted for, and what the 
bi Chriſtian Revelation was intended for; they reformed Mankind where-ever 
. + they came. PID ee 8 „ 
1 Tnus we ſee the nature and evidence of Chriſtianity, what the deſign of it 
| was, and what neceſſity there was for it, in order to the reformation and hap- 
pineſs of the World; and how it furniſhes us with all things neceſſary for this 
reformation, and agrees with all the characters of ſuch a Revelation, as might 
reaſonably be expected from God. We ſee here a regular conſiſtent ſcheme : 
Bu T there is one thing to be particularly obſerved in this place, which is 2 
wonderful confirmation of it, namely, that it is the very ſcheme of Providence 
before demonſtrated from the nature and reaſon of things. 
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Fo R we have already ſhewn, that the general end of the government of 
Mankind, is, to bring them to everlaſting happineſs, both in body and ſoul, by a 
reſurrection from the dead: And in order to this happineſs to reſtore them 19 
their natural and moral perfection, in which they were originally made. 

AND in order to this perfection we have likewiſe ſhewn, that God will furniſh 
their underſtandings — 5 neceſſary knowledge; and their wills with proper mo- 
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ND if they cannot attain to perfection of themſelves, in a natural way, he Burnett, | 
will vouchſafe a ſupernatural aſſiſtance which ſhall be proportion'd according to UW. 
their neceſſities, and continued according to their improvements. 

AND as on the one hand, if they make proper uſe of this aſſiſtance ; and en- 
deavour to be as perfect as they are capable of being here; we have ſhewn, that 
God will fill up what is wanting of perfection hereafter, when this corruption 
ſhall put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and: the ſpirits of 
the juſt ſhall be made perfect; 3 = 
S o on the other hand we have likewiſe ſhewn, that if Men neglect the uſe of 
this aſſiſtance, and diſregard the means of perfection here; they will be left in 
a ſtate of imperfection, and everlaſting en pine hereaſter. 4 | 

T H 15 is the notion of providence, I have before demonſtrated; and every one 
that knows Chriſtianity, knows this to be the very ſcheme deliver'd there. 

AND if it be true, as we have likewiſe before ſhewn ; that notwithſtanding. 
all the means of inſtruction, and motives to practice, that God may at any time 
have given Mankind; he may yet be further diſpos'd to do them good, accord- 
ing to their different neceſſities, and capacities; and-by conſequence, if they. 
have been, or ſhall be in want of a Revelation, that he has, or will, in his good 
time, vouchſafe ſuch a Revelation to them: If, I ſay, this be true, as has be- 
fore been ſhewn, then, ſince it has been already prov'd, that the World was in 
ſuch an apparent neceſſity of a Revelation, in order to the reformation of it, 
that they could not poſſibly be happy without it; and that no Revelation could 
be ſufficient for their reformation, but ſuch, as ſhould be attended with thoſe ſe- 
veral characters, which have been already taken notice of, all which Chriſtia- 
nity punctually agrees withal; we may hence conclude, with great aſſurance, 
that Chriſtianity muſt of neceſſity be a true Revelation; and by conſequence the 
true Religion, which was what I propos'd to enquire after, and regularly de- 
monſtrate to you. | 06A oe) 5 
Ay ſince the proof that I have all along given of it, has been drawn from 

the natures and reaſons of things; and the natural notions we have of God, con- 
fider'd as the Creator, and Governor of the World; if there ſhould' be any ob- 
jections rais'd. in your Mind, from the relation that Chriſtianity, bears to the O/d 
Teſtament, and the difficulty that ſome pretend there is, in underſtanding the 
prophecies there, and making out the correſpondence of Chriſtianity with them, 
you need not perplex your thoughts about them. \ 
| You have already ſeen Chriſtianity is true by its own internal evidence with- 
out regard to the Old Teſtament ; and would have been ſo, had it never been 
written, and will be ſo, tho' thoſe books ſhould happen to be loſt. 

Bor I nevertheleſs hope to demonſtrate to you, in the courſe of my following 
reaſonings, that Chriſtianity has ſufficient evidence of its truth, from the rela- 
tion it bears to that book. NNE | TY: 

AND as I have ſhewn the credibility of that book in general, I will now pro- 

ceed to examine it particularly, and ſhall endeavour not only to demonſtrate to 
you the credibility of the ſeveral relations there; but alſo ſuch a relation be- 

tween them, and Chriſtianity, that if the hiſtory of the Facts be true, Chriſtia- 

nity cannot poſſibly be falſe. 
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W IN the foregoing Treatiſe J have led the Reader on, thro a long Chain of 
Reaſoning, to the Chriſtian Religion, from the natura! Notions of God, and 


His Providence: From whence, I think, it ſufficiently appears, that, if we 
believe the one (as I have ſhewn, we have abundant Reaſon to do) we ſhall have 
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5 | 1 no room left to doubt the other. . 3 

4 . T ſhall now carry on the ſame Chain in another Branch, which will conduct us 
1 to the ſame Point: And as ] before confider d the Nature of Providence, and 
wil the natural Defign and Method of it, I will now take a View of the Hiſtory of 
* it, as we have it deliver d in the Scriptures, and how it ſuits with the foregoing 
1 Scheme. f. e 06-1 

"i 1 The Credibility of this Hiſtory, 1 ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſb from the Matter 
i. contain'd in it, by ſhewing, That the Circumſtances Mankind are here ſaid to have 
WW: fallen into at different Times, are ſuch, as requir'd ſuch different Methods of 
1 Providence, as this Hiſtory reports to have bappen'd. . . 
4 This Method will give the Reader a general Key to the whole Book, as it will 
4 ſbew him the Reaſon of every Part of it. 3 

3 He will ſee a Deſign laid from the Beginning, and the Suitableneſs of all the 
[18 ſeveral Steps of Providence to it, which we read of in the Patriarchal, and Moſaic 
Wi Diſpenſations: He will ſee the Reaſon and Wiſdom of the Jewiſh Commonzwealth 
1 and Lau, and the Neceſſity afterwards of their Diſſolution; as likewiſe the Ne- 
wo | cegſity of various Prophecies, and the Nature of them, and the Reaſon afterwards 
i of their Ceſſation : And laſtly, Such a Connexion of the whole with Chriſtianity, 
1 as will ſhew, that this was the Great Point in view thro'out, in which the ſeveral 
__ Parts were to unite, and centre. ; 3 | 
# Something of this Nature has been long wwiſtd for, and, if rightly managed, 


would, in the Fudgment of a very learned Prelate *, make one of the beſt Com- 
mentaries on the Old Teftament Scriptures in the World : But it has never yet been 
attempted by any, that I know of. "Ip 

What ] have done towards this, T am ſenſible is very imper fect; yet this is vr 
excuſable in the firſt Eſſay of this Nature: But how ſhort ſoever I may fall of my 
Defign, I hope there will this Advantage, at leaſt ariſe from it, That what I have 
done will ſet ſome abler Pen upon the Work, that we may one Day ſee it jet in 4 
perfect Light, to the Honour of God, and the Ediſying of His People. 


Dr. Williams, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in his 4th Sermon preach d at Mr. Boyles Lecture for the Year 1695. 5.18. 
THE 
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E i 1 
De Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory. 


OR the more eaſy apprehenſion of the Connexion between this, and the 
foregoing treatiſe, I am obliged to repeat ſomething of what I have be- 
fore ſaid. 1 2 5 

As I there gave the reader a general view of the deſign and method of the 
Divine Providence in the Government of the World, demonſtrated from the na- 
tures and reaſons of things; from hence I inferred, That if there be any Hiſtory 
of the Government of the World agreeing with theſe notions, ſo demonſtrated, 
it muſt be ſo far eſteem'd a Credible Hiſtory. 

N ow ſuch a Hiſtory I have ſhewn we have in that Book, which we call the 
Scriptures ; A Book written on purpoſe to give us a Knowledge of the various 
Circumſtances of Mankind from time to time from the Creation, and of the va- 
rious methods of God's dealing with them according to thoſe Circumſtances. 


Burnett. 
W 


\ 


AN p as in this Book the whole defign of Providence is ſet forth to be what 


we had before demonſtrated it muſt be, that of making the world Happy, by 


that only way of making them Holy. 


AN p ſince the Method for this purpoſe is repreſented to have been by various 


Revelations of proper laws and motives of Holineſs, ſuitable to the different Cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe they are ſaid to be given to, and that not all at once, (as we 
have ſhewn they ought not to be) but af ſundry times, and in divers manners, ac- 
cording as different occaſions call'd for them, this is ſo far a rational and conſiſtent 
Hiſtory, and on this account it carries in it a general Credibility, not only of 


the Hiſtory itſelf, but alſo of thoſe Revelations contained in it, as being of ſuch 
a Nature, and given for ſuch an End, and in ſuch a manner, as, according to 


our foregoing arguments, tis reaſonable to expect they ſhould be. 


Tu us far Iwent in the foregoing treatiſe in the proof of the Scripture Hiſ- 
tory in general: | 

I coME now to conſider it more particularly ; and as it is a matter of the 
higheſt Importance, I propoſe to examine it ſtep by ſtep. _ 
Ab as it is, as I ſaid, a Hiſtory of Providence, and is plainly intended to let 
us into the Knowledge of the various diſpenſations of God towards Mankind; 


So, ſince the whole defign of Providence is the Happineſs of His creatures, ac- 


cording to their ſeveral Circumſtances and capacities, I will confider what ac- 
count this Hiſtory gives us of Mankind; what Cireumſtances they are here ſaid 
to have fallen into from time to time; and what methods of Providence we can 
reaſonably think ſuch Circumſtances might ſtand in need of, and whether it in- 
forms us of any ſuch proviſion made for them, as was ſuitable to thoſe neceſſi- 
ties: And if we find it anſwer in theſe particulars, we have all that is requiſite 


in the nature of the thing, to demonſtrate it a Conſiſtent and Credible Hiſtory. 
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Burnett. IN cider to this i inquiry tis neceſſary, that I remind you of what 1 . 5 i 

VV ready proved, That had the world continued in a State of Innocence, there could 
have been no other method of Providence neceſſary for its Happineſs, but Pre. 
ſervation; becauſe as every thing had a Nature ſuited to its End, by acting ac- 
cording to their reſpective natures, all things would naturally attain their ends: 

AND therefore as it was Sin only that open'd the door and let in upon us all 
thoſe various manifeſtations of the Divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power, thar 
are neceſſary to the Government of the World, ſo as this Hiſtory is apparently 
a Hiſtory of Providence, it muſt naturally give us a Hiſtory of Sin, of the 
Riſe and Progreſs of it, and the ſeveral Methods that have been taken for the 

Happineſs of the World, according to the different Circumſtances that Sin has 
brought them into, and their Neceſſities have call'd for. 

AN p therefore as it is natural and neceſſary, that it ſhould, as it apparently 
does, begin at the firſt Sin, if it gives us ſuch an account of this Sin, of the 
nature and occaſion, of the effects and conſequences of it, and of ſuch methods 
taken for the Happineſs of the World, as the Nature of their caſe required, a- 
greeable to the Nature and Reaſon of things, this muſt be a rational and Cre- 
dible account. 

Now in order to judge of this diſtinRly, we will enquire what Reaſon can 
find out, and what light it can diſcover in theſe ons, in order to com- 
pare it with this Hiſtory. 

ITE firſt thing then we are to enquire into, is the Origin of Sin. 


The Origin of Sin. 


How Sin came into the World, bo been a puzling Queſtion among the 
Philoſophers of old, and the beſt way for Reaſon to reſolve the difficulty, is, 
to Inquire into the Time when it began. 

THAT it was of early date, 1s very certain, by the Effects chat are ſeen of 
it in all mankind ; 

F o R before Sin entered into the World, Homan Nature was quite adiffcrent 
thing from what we find it now. q 

Ov firſt Parents, we have already ſhewn, were made in a State of Perfec- = 
tion, Happineſs and Immortality. 3 

BU we are evidently in a State of Imperfection, in reſpect both of our Ra- 
tional and Bodily Faculties; we have a great weakneſs in our Underſtandings, 
and a ſtrange diſorder in our Wills and Aﬀections, and we have a woful Cor- 
ruption in our lower Powers. 

Tux is now no longer that juſt Proportion of Blood and Humours, nor that 
laſting Stability of Conſtitution in our Bodies, nor that Subjection of our Appe- 
tites and Paſſions to Reaſon, which we have ſhewn our firſt Parents Were Crea- 
red with, 

Bur on the contrary, there is too viſibly a Law in our Members, waging War 
againſt the Law in our Mind, the Fleſh luſting againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit 
againſt the Fleſh ; and we find ourſelves, not only liable to forrowsand ſickneſſes, 
pains and diſeaſes, but at laſt under an unavoidable neceſſity of Death. 

So that there is evidently a change wrought upon our Natures, and as we are 
but too plainly ſunk below that Perfection, our firſt Parents were created 1 in, ſo 
this we have already prov'd to have ariſen from Sin. 

AnD ſince tis likewiſe evident from Hiſtory and Obſervation, that in all places 
of the World this depravation is the ſame, that all have the ſame moral diforder 
in their Faculties, and the ſame natural diſeaſes and decays ; As we may thence 
naturally conclude, that this depravation is ſomething inherent in, and propa- 
gated with our Natures, and therefore muſt have been derived from that Com- 
mon Stock from whence all Mankind derived their Natures; ſo, on the other 
hand, if it was the Effect of Sin, as we have before ſhewn it was, it muſt have 
been ſome Sin of our F irſt Parents: And as they muſt have been depraved in their 
own Nature before any depravation could be imparted to their Childen, this 

Sin, which was the cauſe of that depravation, muſt have been committed be- 
fore they had Children. 3 Tuns 
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1 HUS far the Caſe is clear, as to the Firſt Sinner ; 


Burnett, 


Bu T yet conſidering the State of Perfection our Firſt Parents have been 


roved to be Created in, conſidering how well informed, I have ſhewn they were 


of the Nature of God, and their own Happineſs, and the Means of attaining it, 


and the indiſpenſable Connexion, and Dependance of their Happineſs upon thoſe 
Means, ſo as that they were ſure never to be Happy without the Obſervation of 
them, the Queſtion is, How they could be capable of falling into Sin? 

Fo x tho Man was in his own nature fallible, and in that reſpect capable of 
Tranſgreſſion, yet there was nothing in his nature to incline him to it: 

As he was made in a State of Perfection, His Will was, as we have ſhewn, 
made ſubject to His Underſtanding, and therefore that could not be the occaſion 
of it, becauſe He had no Will to do any thing, but as Reaſon ſhould direct: 
The Body likewiſe, in its Perfect State, was equally ſubject to the Underſtand- 
ing, without any Irregularity in its Blood and Humours, without any Diſor- 
der in its Appetites, and Paſſions; ſo that this alſo could not carry him to any 
thing, but what his W e ſhould approve. | 

AND therefore, ſince Man did fall from his Original Perfection, if it was owing 
to Himſelf, it would ſeem to have proceeded from ſome Error in his Under- 
ſtandin I 

By * we have likewiſe prov'd, was made Perfect in its kind, and naturally 
capable of finding out Truth, ſo far as it lay within the compaſs of Reaſon : 

AND therefore if the Underſtanding was miſtaken, it muſt have been in ſome- 
thing, that Reaſon could not perfectly comprehend : 

Bur tis hard to conceive, how this could be. For that, which by being 
miſtaken, could produce ſuch fad effects in our Nature, was doubtleſs neceſſary to 
be known: And we have already ſhewn, that what was neceſſary to be known, 


and yet not knowable by Reaſon, was neceſſary to be made known by Revela- 
tion ; and therefore we muſt conclude, that if the Sin of our Firſt Parents was 


owing to any miſtake of the Underſtanding, as that miſtake muſt have been in 


ſomething, that was above the reach of Reaſon, ſo it muſt have been in ſome- 


thing, that had, either been commanded, or forbid by Revelation. 


AN p if fo, then ſince there were Three things, as we have before ſhewn, re- 


quir'd a Revelation, even in a ſtate of purity, the firſt relating to their Food, the 


other to Marriage, and Language, unleſs it ſhall appear, that there was any 
other Revelation, beſides theſe, we muſt conclude, that the firſt Sin was com- 
mitted thro' ſome miſtake, relating to one, or other of theſe. 

How this could be, is ſtill hard to conceive. For the ſame neceſſity, that 
requir'd a Revelation to inform them, what they wanted to know, in order to 
their Happineſs, did, in the reaſon of the thing, require that it ſhould be ſuch a 
Revelation, as they could not be miſtaken in. And therefore whatever miſtake 
they fell into relating to any Revelation they had receiv'd, it could not ariſe from 
any defect in the Revelation itſelf, or any Ignorance of what was pretended to 
be Reveal'd to them. OT RI: 

So chat if they fell into Sin, thro' any default in their Underſtanding, in any 
thing relating to Revelation, it could be only for want of a due Exerciſe of it, 
that is, for want of a due Conſideration: 

Bu T how they could be wanting in a due Conſideration of what was neceſ- 
ſary to be known, and what, by conſequence, they muſt, in that State of Pu- 
rity, have had a deſite to know, is ſtill hard to conceive : 

A N Þ therefore we muſt conclude it to be more probable, that as it could not 
ariſe from any want of Information, and as nothing in their own nature could 
tempt, or incline them to it, ſo they muſt have been drawn into it by ſomething 
from without: | pr 

AND as tis evident it could not be from God, who, as a Being abſolutely 
Perfect, cannot be the Author of Sin, we muſt conclude, that if there were any 
fuch Beings, as Evil Spirits, it muſt naturally have ariſen from them. 

Favs far, I think, Reaſon may go with certainty: But this is not all: 
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Burnett. I we conſider further what has been already prov'd, That the End, for which 
Mankind were made, and to which all their Operations were directed, was Hap. 
pineſs, and that this Happineſs conſiſts in being Like God, from hence it will fol- 
low, that as the Firſt Sin muſt have ariſen from ſome Miſtake, ſo that miſtake 
mult have been in ſomething, that they were made to think, would make them 
Like God. 1 | | 3 
AN D fince we have before ſhewn, that this Likeneſs to God, which our Firſt 
Parents muſt have made the End of all their Operations, muſt conſiſt in acting 
according to Right Reaſon, which we call Holineſs, and that ſo long as they 
continued to act according to Right Reaſon, they would not only be Happy, 
but Immortally ſo; From hence it will follow, that as our Firſt Parents had no 
Inclination in their Will, nor any biaſs in their Appetites to act contrary to Rea- 
ſon, and therefore could be in no hazard on that Side, of falling into Sin, and 
by that means of falling from that Happy ſtate they were made in; So they had 
nothing to take care of, but that their Reaſon ſhould be always Right, that is, 
that they ſhould always make a Right Judgment of things, ſo as truly to diſcern 
and diſtinguiſh between Good, and Evil, and never to miſtake the one for the 
other: And if they could be but ſure of ſuch a knowledge of Good, and Evil, 
they could not fail, both of Happineſs, and Immortality, and in this reſpect of 
being perfectly Liłe God. 5 
AN p if this was the Caſe, as it demonſtratively was, then, as the only thing 
a our Firſt Parents could deſire, in order to Immortal Happineſs, was to be ſure of 
ſuch a Knowledge of Good, and Evil; ſo this ſeems in Reaſon to be the only thing 
they were capable of being tempted in, and therefore the hopes of this Know- 
ledge, of Good and Evil, ſeems to be the only thing poſſible for them to be 
drawn into Sin by. iis 850 | 
AND if to all this we add, what we have likewiſe before prov'd, that in a 
State of Purity, whatever was done, was done out of a Principle of duty to God, 
we may from hence farther conclude, that as the Firſt Sin of our Firſt Parents 
was owing to ſome miſtake, and that miſtake in ſomething, they thonght would 
contribute to their Happineſs in making them like God, in giving them a Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, ſo it muſt have been done out of a falſe Imagination, 
that it was what they muſt do, out of Duty to God. 5 
Tnus far we ſtand upon certain ground from the natures, and reaſons of things. 
Bo r yet how evident ſoever this appears to be, ſince we have already ſhewn, 
that the Firſt Sin muſt have been committed againſt ſome former Revelation, it 
is hard to conceive, in our Firſt Parents Circuinſtances, how it could be poffible 
tor them to think, that any thing could contribute to their Happineſs, which 
they knew to be contrary to a reveal'd Command ; or how they could think it 
their Duty to do, what they knew by Revelation they muſt not do; unleſs they 
had ſome notion of a ſecond Revelation, commanding them to act contrary to a 
former, as neceſſary to their Happineſs ſo to do. Ty 
Fo R to do any thing out of duty to God, ſuppoſes in the very notion of it, 
that it is the Will of God, that it ſhall be done; and by conſequence to act againſt 
a known Revelation out of duty, muſt ſuppoſe ſome further Revelation decla- 
ring that action to be the Will of Gd. BT: 
AND therefore, if our Firſt Parents finn'd againſt a known Revelation, out 
of a miſtaken notion of duty, it will follow, | 
THAT that miſtake muſt have ariſen from ſome falſe imagination of a ſecond 
Revelation to take off the obligation of the former, injoining them to do that as. 
neceſſary to their Happineſs, which by the former they were commanded not to do: 
BurT yet how certain ſoever this ſeems to be, it is hard to conceive, how it 
could be, that is, how they could be drawn into ſuch a falſe imagination: 
AN D therefore, ſince this is a matter of Fact, and by conſequence is beſt un- 
derſtood by Hiſtory, whatever Hiftory we have of this event, which agrees with 
_ theſe Reaſonings, and yet accounts for theſe difficulties, we muſt not only con- 
clude that Hiſtory to be Credible, but we muſt eſteem it ſo much the more Cre- 
dible, by how much theſe difficulties are, by Reaſon, the more var. 
| 3 . | O W 
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No w ſuch a Hiſtory we have in this Book of Moſes, which give RES 
count of this very caſe, which no other Hiſtory, 15 know ol ade e gong 
do, and tis ſo exactly agreeable to what we have already demonſtrated. thar I | 
ueſtion not but you are before-hand with me in the application, 

In this Hiſtory we are no ſooner inform'd of the Creation of Mankind, the 
whole of which was then, only one Man and Woman, who are ſaid to have been 
placed in a Garden, where they had Objects ſuitable to every Appetite; but we 
are told of a Revelation God made to them concerning their Food: In which as 
he gives them a Commiſſion to eat of all the fruits of the Garden, excepting 
one, ſo he forbids them that One, under the Penalty of Death, as being, in its 
own nature, dangerous to be eaten. 

TISs worthy our notice, as I have before obſerv'd, that this Hiſtory begins 
here, becauſe I have already ſhewn that there was a neceſlity in the nature of 
things of ſuch a Revelation as this, in our Firſt Parents Circumſtances, that they 
might be informed concerning their Food, if there was any thing, which it was 
not ſafe for them to eat. | 

AN D 'tis a particular mark of the Credibility of this Hiſtory, that here was 
ſuch a Proviſion made in this caſe. Now, 1 | 

AGAINST this Revelation they are repreſented to have ſinned, by being 
drawn into a miſtake by the falſe Inſinuations of a Serpent. BE 

War this Serpent was, is not here told: It is probable this Expreſſion was 
well underſtood in thoſe days, when Moſes wrote whilſt the Tradition was freſh, 
and of late date, and he needed only to hint at what every body knew. But how- 
ever that be, we are thus far certain, that by the Serpent could not barely be 
meant the animal ſo called, becauſe ſeveral things are evidently ſpoken of it, as 
are not compatible to the nature of that creature, and can only belong to a Ra- 
tional Agent. 32 

AN p fince this Hiſtory tells us, there was no other Rational creature of the 
Human kind, but one Man, and Woman ; and therefore none of that ſpecies 
could be intended by it, we may thence infer, that there muſt have been ſome 
other order of Rational Creatures, which this Hiſtorian muſt have aim'd at, and 
therefore by the Serpent he muſt have meant ſome wicked Spirit, who, either 
appear'd under the diſguiſe of a Serpent, or elſe actuated the real body of that 
creature, or elſe is repreſented by this expreſſion, as a Figurative and Symboli- 
cal Character. 0. CIO | | OLE HET: 

Ap accordingly we are told in other places of Scripture, with which antient 
Tradition agrees, that this Serpent was That Evil Spirit, whom we common] 
call the Devil, who is repreſented there, as the common Enemy of Mankind. 

AN p here it is to be obſerved, that this Evil Spirit, according to Tradition, 
was originally created an Angel of Light in a State of Happineſs in thoſe Manſi- 
ons of Glory, where God is ſaid, in a more peculiar and extraordinary manner, 
to diſplay His Majeſtatick Preſence : But how great ſoever his Happineſs was, 
he is nevertheleſs faid to have fallen into Rebellion againſt God, and thereupon 
to have been caſt with thoſe wicked companions, which he had drawn into Con- 
federacy with Himſelf, into ſome lower Regions of Diſhonour and Unhappineſs. 

Wu this Rebellion began, and when this puniſhment was executed, whe- 
ther before, or after our Firſt Parents fall, we are not told: We have reaſons to 
incline us to imagine, that his attempt upon our Firſt Parents, was his firſt 
tranſgreſſion. INN) ity 

Bu r if others think it more probable, that his firſt tranſgreſſion was before, 
and that he had before been baniſh'd from the preſence of God, twill not then 
be unnatural to conceive, that the motive which might induce him to deſtroy 
mankind, might be his Envy of their Happineſs, whilſt himſelf was doom'd 
to miſery: And perhaps too, being deſirous to revenge himſelf, if by any means 
he could, on God, he might endeavour to defeat the Intention of God, in the 
Creation of Mankind for a Happy and Immortal Life, by drawing them into 
Sin, and Miſery, and Death; Flattering Himſelf, tis likely, that if he ſuc- 
ceeded in it, he ſhould not only ruin Mankind, bur, as it were, out-wit, and 
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underſtood of a real Serpent, 'tis hard for us, at this diſtance, to Account for 
the reaſons, that could move Him to make choice of that, before any other F orm. 

Bur if what the world had generally believed, be true, which the Chriſtian 
Religion confirms, viz. That there is a Higher Order of Good Beipgs, which 
we call Angels, and if it be probable, that theſe Angels might converſe with our 
Firſt Parents in their State of Purity in that Refulgent Form, they are in other 
parts of Scripture ſaid ro have; it is not unlikely, but this Serpent might have 
been, as ſeveral learned men have thought, one of that Bright Fiery Kind, cal- 
led Seraphs, and it might have been choſen, as having ſome reſemblance, it 
may be, to thoſe Angelick Appearances, our Firſt Parents had been us'd to. 

Bo be this as it will, Whateyer the Expreſſion means, whether that he 
came in the real Body, or only under the diſguiſe of a Serpent, or whether it is 
intended only as a figurative character of ſubtilty; in any ſenſe it repreſents to us 
a deſign form'd by this Evil Spirit to deceive: And with this view, he is ſaid to 
have addreſs'd himſelf to the Woman, endeavouring to perſuade her, contrary 
to the expreſs Revelation of God, that there was no danger in eating the for- 
bidden fruit. Os. | Jas ne, e 

AND, for a reaſon, He tells her, it could not be, becauſe The Lord knew, that 
in the Day they ſhould eat thereof, their Eyes ſhould be opened, and they ſhould be 
as Gods, knowing Geod and Evil. = 

By which was meant, no doubt, as I have explained before, that, as they 
wanted nothing to make them ſure of eyerlaſting Happineſs, but always cer- 
tainly to diſcern between Good and Evil, fo that was what this Fruit would 
give them: So that if they did but eat of it, they ſhopld not fail of ſuch a clear 
apprehenſion of things, as that they ſhould never be miſtaken, and by conſe- 

quence could then want nothing to make them Like God, and free them from 
all hazard of Death or Miſ err. 4 ho 

Tus was evidently the nature and deſign of the Argument, and as this was 
the very Motive I have already hinted at, ſo it was the only one, as I have ſhewn 
before, that they were capable of being tempted by, 

AND as he urges this motive to them, on the conſideration of the Lord's 
Knowing it to be true, ſo he came, no doubt, under a ſpecious pretence of be- 
ing ſent from God, to inform them of it, -and to take off the former Inhibition, 
that they might not be any longer deprived of that which he ſaid, he Lord 
knew would be ſo available to their Happineſs. 33 813 ö 

Fox though here is nothing in this Hiſtory of any ſuch pretence as this, yet 
here is nothing ſaid to the contrary, and as we are therefore left to our own con- 
jecture, what we think moſt reaſonable in the caſe; ſo we may very well conclude 
in favour of that, which we have already prov'd certain from the nature of things. 

Bur beſide conſidering our Firſt Parents Circumſtances; Ye ſhall not die, was 
ſuch an evident Contradiction to the Poſitive Revelation of God, that unleſs it 
had been uſhered in by ſome previous pretence or other, to gain him Credit and 
Admiſſion, one cannot in reaſon imagine, our Firſt Parents ſhould be capable 
of ſo much as lending an Ear to ſo palpable a Falſhood. 

3 ur much leſs ſtill can we imagine, that the bare aſſertion of the Serpent 
ſhould be of ſo much Authority with them, as to perſuade them to act contrary 
to the known Command of God, unleſs he came with a pretence of Authority 
from God: | 

Fo R as they were perfectly Holy, and had all their Powers and Faculties in 
ſubjection to Reaſon, and therefore could not incline to do any thing, but as their 
Reaſon was ſatisfied, 'twas fit to be done; ſo neither, by conſequence, could they 
incline to eat any thing, till their Reaſon ſhould be ſatisfied, twas fit to be 
3 eaten: 
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eaten: And ſince they had the Command of God, not to eat of the Frui 
the Penalty of Death; as there could be no ſufficient Reaſon againſt thi 
mand, to ſatisfy them that they might eat, or that they ſhould not die but 
the ſame Authority that gave the Command; So we muſt conclude, That as our 
Firſt Parents ſinn'd againſt that Command, by the Inſtigation of the Serpent, he 
muſt have perſuaded them with this pretence, That He came by the Authority 
of God, and as a Meſſenger from Him, and they muſt have complied jn obedi- 
ence to it. | 

AN p tho), tis true, the Hiſtory does not directly ſay this, but only takes no- 
tice of ſome ſuch of the more material Circumſtances, as were neceſſary for the 
knowledge of the general matter of Fact; Vet tis worth our Obſervation, that 
in the very Entrance upon the Story, it is implied, by the abruptneſs of the words 
in the firſt verſe of the third Chapter, that there had been ſome precedent parly 
between the Serpent and the Woman: | 

THE words in the original run thus [not as we tranſlate them; Ma, hath God 
ſaid? But Yea, Becauſe, Hath God ſaid? Ye ſhall not eat of every Tree of 
the Garden : . 

- Wuicu is as much, as if he had ſaid, Tea, for this cauſe, viz. becauſe God 
bath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every Tree of the Garden. | 

Now theſe words are evidently ſpoken, as an Anfwer to ſomething that had 
been ſaid before, which occaſioned the Woman to aſk a Reaſon for what he had 
pretended to her, as if ſhe had inquir'd, whether the thing was really as he 
pretended, and what was the reaſon of it: 

To which He anſwers, Yea, that it was ſo, and that this was the reaſon of it, 
becauſe God had not given them liberty to eat of every Tree of the Garden. 

N o w what can we imagine more natural in this Caſe, and more ſuitable to 
this very Expreſſion, than that he had pretended, he was ſent from God; The 
reaſon of which, when ſhe inquires after, he tells her, ic was about the forbid- 
den Fruit: For, ſays he, Hath God ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of every Tree of the 
Garden? 5 ; \ 

T o which the Woman replied, as if ſhe had interrupted Him, Of the Fruit of 
the Trees of the Garden we may eat, but of the Fruit of the Tree in the midſt of 
the Garden, God hath ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of if, neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die. 

By which words ſhe ſeems to have thought, that they muſt not only not Eat, 
but not Touch the Fruit. ** . | 
Io this the Serpent anſwered, Je ſhall not ſurely die, For the Lord knows, 
that in the day that ye eat thereof, your eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall be as 
Gods, knowing Good and Evil. 54441 by. 11011 0 

80 that upon the whole, the reaſoning is thus, as if he ſhould have ſaid, 
« You aſk me the Reaſons of my being ſent from God, and I tell you, it is with 
relation to the Forbidden Fruit; And whereas Death is threaten'd to the eat- 
« ing of it, and you ſeem. by this Expreſſion | /zft ye die] to intimate, as tho 
you apprehend it forbidden, as being of a deſtructive nature in itſelf, as well 
as that it would expoſe you to the Wrath of God; I am come to tell you, ye 
« ſhall not die, and that you are no longer forbid to eat of it. 

Fox the Lord knows, that it is ſo far from being of a deſtructive nature, 
& thatir is the very contrary, and inſtead of deſtroying you, will exalt you, and 
« make you like Himſelf, by giving you a Right Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
And as you are ſenſible, he made you to be Happy in a Likeneſs to Him- 
<« ſelf; and knows there is nothing wanting in your Circumſtances to aſſure you 
of being immortally ſo, but to be afſur'd of a Right Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, fo as never to be miſtaken in your Choice, you cannot imagine that he 
vill continue to deny you this Fruit, which will in its nature give you this 
* Knowledge; Or that he who deſires you ſhould be Immortal, will put you to 
death, for doing that, which will naturally make you Immortal. 

Nou, ſuch is the nature of this Fruit; and as the Lord knows it to be 
ſo, ſo he has ſent me to inform you of it, and though before, He thought fic 
to forbid the eating it, under the Penalty of Death, you are now commanded 
Vo, III, | 0 N 2.109 
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Burnett. & to eat of it, as a 1 means, in the nature of chings, to a Happy And 
immortal Life,” | 
Tris is the ſubſtance of the 1 and this, 1 . 18 abundantly 

clear, from what has been already proved. 

Iy there ſhould be any prejudice ſtill remaining againſt this notion of the Ser- 
pent's tempting our Firſt Parents to ſin, under the pretence of his being a Meſ- 
ſenger frem God, as being ſo altogether different from the commonly received 
opinion; if it diſpleaſe any one who already believes the New Teſtament, he 

1 will fee it there fully confirmed by St. Paul. 
3 FoR in the 2d Ep. Cor. xi. 3, where he cautions the Corinthians againſt a 
i Falſe Teacher, that came to them, as an Inſpir'd perſon, and as a True Apoſtle 
ſent by God, when he was really a Miniſter of Satan, he makes a compariſon 
between Eve and thoſe people, and repreſents them in the ſame Condition ſhe 
was in, when ſhe was beguiled by the Serpent. | 
A ND again, on the other hand, he afterwards makes a like compariſon be. 
| tween Satan, and his Miniſters, and repreſents theſe, as acting the Same part 
with the Corinthians, 2s Satan had done with Eve. 
AN D as he expreſſes his fear leſt the Corinthians ſhould be beguiled by the 
Miniſters of Satan, as Eve was by the Serpent, ſo he afterwards tells us how 
that was: For, ſays he, as Satan #ransforms himſelf into an Angel of Light, ji 
his Miniſters are transformed into Miniſters of Righteouſneſs : And by this it is 

8 implied, that if the people ſhould be beguiled by ſuch miniſters, under ſuch a 
__ falſe appearance of Miniſters of Righteouſneſs, they would then be beguiled, as 
ll Eve was by Satan, under the falſe appearance of a Meſſenger from God. 

AND as 'tis plain, that it is in reference to this very caſe of Eve, that Satan 

is ſaid to have transformed himſe jf into an Angel of Light ; ſo we have no hint in 

Scripture, that he did ſo any where elſe; and tis very probable, that in the A- 

poſtles time, there was ſome general tradition of this Event to which theſe 
| words refer, and upon which this Argument is built. 
| Tun us you ſee what Authority I have for this Opinion, that as our Firſt Pa- 
rents were ſeduced by an Evil Spirit, ſo he did it under the appearance of an 
Angel of Light, and as a Meſſenger ſent from God: And as he thus applied him- 
ſelf to the Woman, and by theſe arts of deluſion had prevailed upon her Judg- 
ment, it is ſaid, that when ſhe ſaw, that is, was convinced, contrary to what ſhe 
thought before, that the Tree was good for Food, and fince it was defirable to 
Iook unto, and. a. Free to be deſired to make one. Wiſe, and by conſequence ever- 
laſtingly Happy, She ate. 

TH1s was the conſideration that wrought upon her; and ſhe, alas! eager and 
impatient for the ſecurity of this Great End, and not yet acquainted with im- 
poſture and deluſion, inconſiderably ſwallows: the Bait: And as the Fruit was a- 
crecable to the eye; ſo finding it, it may be, pleaſant to the taſte, and herſelf not 
only Alive, but perhaps her Spirits exalted: and enliven'd by it; away: ſhe goes, 
with the ſame arguments, tis probable, to her huſband, which being ſtrengthned 
by Her experience, prevailed on Him to eat, as ſhe had dane, and ſo they Both 
fell into the Fatal Evil. 7 

THesE things being thus, you may here ſee hat a wonderful agreement there 
is between this Hiſtory, and our foregoing s in every the minuteſt Cir- 
cumſtancfe. 

Vo u ſee here how Sin came into the worlds That the Pirſt Tranſg reflion was 
committed (as our Reaſon had demonſtratediit muſt be) by the Firff Parents of 
mankind, and that too againſt a known expreſs Nevelation, and that too thro a 
miſtake, they were drawn into, by the falſe inſinuation of an Evil Spirit, per- 4 
ſuading them to it, as neceſſary to their Happineſs, as it would make them ſiſe [2 
Gods, knowing Good and Evil, and therefore incapable of Sin, and pretending to 
be ſent as a Meſſenger from God; o e them of New Revelation to 
command it. 

AL L this we had bofore diſcovered? 5 b e of 5 chings, 


and as this Hiſtory receives a great W Credibility from its punctual wen 
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were brought into by it, we may find out the neceſſary methods of Providence, 


Human Nature muſt have been the Effect of ſome Sin of our Firſt Parents, 


threatned, that, upon their eating the forbidden Fruit, dying they ſhould die, by 
which, according to the Hebrew Phraſeology, is meant, that they ſhould be ſure 


way, and was therefore, as we have already ſhewn, forbidden to be eaten, as be- 
ing in its own nature dangerous and deſtructive. 


niſhment, which depended only on the Wilfof God, and not upon the nature of 
to the Execution of the Sentence. 


Sin, it could in reaſon reach no farther than the Sinner; And as the ſin to which 
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ment in all theſe Circumſtances, fo it has likewiſe no inconſiderable addition, as Burnt. 


J have obſerved before, not only from the nature of the Revelation made to our UW 
Firſt Parents, againſt which they offended, as being ſuch, as was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and ſuch as their Condition indiſpenſibly required, bur alſo from the na- 

ture of that particular Temptation that is here ſaid to be offered to them, as be- 

ing ſuch, as I have likewiſe obſerved, as was ſo exactly ſuitable to their Circum- 

ances, that they do not ſeem to have been capable of being drawn into Sin in 

any other manner, or by any other Temptation, than this, 


| \ 


CHAP. & 
The Effekts and Conſequences of the Firf Sin, and the Method of 
1 Providence neceſſary in the Caſe. 


— 


COME now, in the next place, to inquire, what the Effects and Conſe- 
| quences of the Firſt Sin were, that by knowing the Circumſtances mankind 


that their Happineſs might require, conſidering thoſe Circumſtances, and whe- 
ther this Hiſtory agrees accordingly. 


The Origin of the Depravation of Human Mature. 


As to this, we have already ſhewn, that Mortality, and the Depravation of 


which muſt have been committed before they had Children; but whether it was 
the Effect of one, or more tranſgreſſions, and when thoſe tranſgreſſions were 
committed, and whether this was inflicted as a puniſhment, or produced by the 
natural Cauſality of Sin, is proper matter of inquiry in this place; and as the right 
ſettling the point will be of great importance to the forming right notions of 
Religion, ſo it will be very well accounted for by this Hiſtory of Moſes. 

'T1s evident, this Hiſtory agrees with Reaſon, in aſcribing the Certainty of 
Death to Sin: And as this is here repreſented as the Firſt Effect of it, ſo is it ſaid 
to be the Effect of the Firſt Sin, and that of our Firſt Parents; It having been 


0 e.. | | 

Bur though this gives us an account how our Firſt Parents came to die, yet it 
does not inform us, how their Poſterity became Mortal, much lefs how their Na- 
ture came to be depraved, unlefs it were the natural Effect of the Fruit forbid- 
den, which being of a noxious Quality, might work this Effect in a natural 


The Depravation of Human Mature, not included in the bare de- 
| nuntiation of Death. } | 
Fox if this Death chrearen'd to our Firſt Parents, was only an Arbitrary pu- 


the Fruit itſelf, the eating of it could do nothing more than make them liable 
Ax Das: the Sentence was Death,; and the reaſon of it was the puniſhment of 


this puniſhment was annex d, was cohimitted by our F irſt Parents, it could in 

reaſon be only executed on them. e ee e eee 
Ax p:therefore, though it” gives us à plain and natural account, how they 
became liable to Death, yet it leaves us in thie darkꝭ as to the depravation of Hu- 
man nature, and does by no mean inform us; How they, and their Poſterity 
came by thoſe Luſtings of the Fleſh againſÞ the Spirit, and that natural tendency 
"= to 
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Burnett, to decay and diſſolution, which we viſibly ſee is inherent in, and propagated 
UYV with our very natures. | 

Tu 1s Corruption of Nature, as I have ſhewn, we derive from our Firſt Pa- 
rents, and J have likewiſe ſhewn, it was the Effect of Sin: 

Bu r if the Death here threaten'd to the eating of the forbidden Fruit, was 2 
bare Arbitrary Puniſhment, it is hard to conceive, how this Corruption of na- 
ture could be the Effect of this Sin : i | 

Fo R the puniſhment here threaten'd is Death, and 'tis ſelf-evident, that a mere 
outward Sentence of Condemnation to Death, does by no means imply any in- 
ward alteration of the nature of the perſon condemn'd, that the very texture 
of his bodily conſtitution ſhall be changed, and that his Body ſhall have an in- 
ward tendency to that Death he is outwardly condemn'd to: be” 

Moc leſs can it imply, that the Fleſb ſhall luſt againſt the Spirit, and thy 
Members wage war againſt the Mind; And yet this is what we derive from our 
Firſt Parents, as I have ſaid, and what they contracted by Sin; And as this 
could not be included in the denunciation of Death, ſo neither, 


The Depravation of Human Mature not from Sin, barely confide- 
red as Cin. 


 2dly, Could it ariſe from their Sin of eating the forbidden fruit, merely 
conſider'd, as Sin. Sy | 
Fo R if their Sin was, as we have ſhewn, only owing on their part to a miſ- 
take of their Underſtanding, to which their Inferior Powers, and Faculties were o- 
bedient, here was nothing in the Nature of Man, or his operations, amiſs, thus far. 
As the ruling principle of the Rational Nature approv'd and directed, ſo the 
Will inclin'd to chuſe and act. And this was as it ſhould be: This is the or- 
der of Nature, and ſo long as this order is purſued, it can never produce any 
breach in the Human Conſtitution, or any diſorder or confuſion in its Faculties: 
FRO M acting according to Nature can never ariſe any unnatural tendency to 
diſſolution, and when the Body is govern'd by the Underſtanding, this can never 
beget a Luſting of the Fleſh againſt the Spirit, tho' it ſhould happen to be ever ſo 
much miſtaken in its Judgment. LEES 
Ap therefore this Corruption, or Depravation of Human nature, which we. 
derive from our firſt Parents, could not proceed from this Sin of theirs, conſider'd 
merely, as Sin, that is, as an act contrary to the Command, and Will of God. 
AN b for the ſame reaſon it will follow, 
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The Depravation of Human nature not from a frequency of Sin. 


3dly, TH Ax it could not ariſe from a frequency of Sin. 
Fo if our Firſt Parents were, as we have ſhewn, capable of ſinning only 
thro' miſtake; and if the obedience of the inferior Faculties to a miſtaken judg- 
ment cannot naturally change the Human conſtitution, and invert the order of 
their Faculties, we cannot conceive, that any ſuch change, and diſorder could 
ariſe from any ſuch miſtake, tho' ever ſo frequent. Res 
Bu T if it might, yet we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any ſuch frequent miſtakes 
in our Firſt Parents caſe:  _ DLO 2 12 
Fo all that they could be miſtaken in, was, either ſuch things, as their own 
Reaſon was not able to find out, or ſuch as Revelation was to inform them of. 
Bur as for thoſe things, that lay without, or beyond the reach of Reaſon, ſo 
far as they were neceſſary to be known, ſo far they were neceſſary to be made 
known by Revelation, and how they could be capable of miſtake, in things that 
they knew, in that they are ſuppos d to be made known to them, is not eaſy to 
apprehend: And 'tis what we ſhould never have underſtood, had not this Hiſ- 


tory reſolv'd the difficulty. rell o 5 
Ap tho' we ſee by this Hiſtory, how they wete-drawn into miſtake once, 
yer we cannot but think, that they would be much more cautious for the time 
to come, and that it would be much harder for them to be drawn into a Second 
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Error after the fatal misfortune of the Firſt. eee 
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BEFORE the Firſt fin they knew not what temptation was, nor could have Burnett. 
any aÞprehenſion of it, or that there was any deluding Spirit, who could have 
any deſign againſt them : But now they were acquainted with Both, and there- 
fore, as they now knew their danger, and therefore could better provide for their 
future Safety, ſo we can have no reaſon to doubt, but they did fo. 

AN therefore fince that depravation of their nature, which they derived to 
their Children, was the Effect of fin, and that too, ſome fin they committed 
before they had Children : | 

AN p fince they were not capable of ſinning, but by miſtake, and not eaſil 
capable, one would think, of miſtaking at all, much leſs of miſtaking, and by 
conſequence of ſinning, often; we may thence reaſonably conclude, That as 


this depravation of Human nature was the Effect of Sin, ſo it was by conſe- 
quence the Firſt Sin: | 


AND if ſo, it will follow, 

Firſt, THAT it was either inflited on our Firſt Parents, as a Puniſhment of 
that Sin by God; or elſe, | 

Secondly, THAT it was the natural effect of Something in the matter of that 
Sin, and by conſequence was produced by the Fruit itſelf, the eating of which, 
according to this Hiſtory, was the Firſt fin. 

Wulc u of theſe is the moſt reaſonable, is now the Queſtion. 


The Depravation of Human nature not inflifted as a Puniſhment, 


Ir we take the former, and ſuppoſe it a Puniſhment, conſidering, that a 
firſt Fault, eſpecially if owing to Weakneſs, and Miſtake, is uſually look'd on 
as matter of Mercy and Compaſſion : . . 

AN Þ conſidering how patient and long- ſuffering God appears to be, under the 
daring and Multiplied Provocations of Mankind, one ſhould be apt to think, 
that he would hardly inflict a ſeverer Puniſhment, than he had threatned for a 
ſingle Fact of this nature. 155 CS 

Fo R all that was threatned, was Death, but if the Moral Depravation of 

their nature was inflicted too; that is, if he himſelf raiſed up the Inferior Fa- 
culties againſt Reaſon, and made the Fleſh to luſt againſt the Spirit, this was 
more (and a much more ſevere Puniſhment ) than Death 

To puniſh fin of any kind with Death alone, we have ſhewn to be conſiſtent 
with the Original Reaſon of * things, and it might be proper for the ſupport of 
God's Authority, and therefore it might, even by our Reaſon, be thought con- 
venient, as a Warning to the ſucceeding World. | 

Bur to ſuppoſe, that a Holy, and a Good God, who, as we have ſhewn, does 
no otherwiſe incline to preſerve ſinners, but as he defires their Happineſs, and as 
a means of thar, their Repentance and Reformation ; and who will not do this, 
without ſome means to diſcourage the Innocent from imitating the + Sinner: 

Is Ax, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a Being would puniſh ſuch a fin as this was, with 
ſuch a Corruption of Nature as was in itſelf an Unholy ſtate, and by conſe- 
quence the Infliction of it would ſeem to be an Unholy Act: 

To ſuppoſe that he, who deſires the Reformation of ſinners, and the pre- 
vention of fin in thoſe, who are yet Innocent, ſhould, by his own Act, condemn 
them to ſuch a ſtate, as would naturally, and almoſt neceſſarily draw them into 
more, and more heinous fins : FOOTY 5] 

Nay, ſuch a ſtate as muſt be unavoidably convey'd to their whole Innocent 
Poſterity, and involve the whole Maſs in Guilt and Miſery, is nor fo ſoft a Re 
ſolution of the point, as Reaſon alone would incline to: oe 

AND tho' it is not for Man to ſet bounds to God, and to determine what is 
fit for him to do, yet where we have no better Authority, than Reaſon, tis na- 

tural to lean to thoſe accounts of things, which are moſt agreeable to Reaſon: 

AND therefore one would rather chuſe to account for this Corruption, 
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Burnett. 
De Depravation or Corruption of Human Mature the Eher! ir a 


IVatural Cauſe. 


Secondly, By ſuppoſing i it to have ariſen from a Natural Cauſe. 

Fo it is not hard to conceive, how a Natural Cauſe might excite irregular 
Appetites in the Body, nor how it might beget Diſeaſes and Death, nor how ſuch 
a Conſtitution may be convey'd thro a long ſucceſſion of many Generations. 

THEss are things that fall under every day's Obſervation. 

AND therefore one would be very apt to believe, that ſince this depravation of 
Human Nature did ariſe, as we have ſhewn, from the Firſt fin of our Firſt Pa- 
rents, there might have been ſomething in the matter of the fin, that is, in the 
Fruit itſelf, which might have been the cauſe of it in a Natural way. 

Now that it was ſo, as we have very good Reaſon to believe, from what we 

| have already obſerved, viz. That the Fruit had been forbidden, as dangerous to 
be eaten; ſo if it does al ſo further appear from thoſe Effects, which were pro- 
duced by the eating of it in the Bodies of our Firſt Parents, even enen to 
this Hiſtory itſelf, it will be a further addition to its Credibility, | 

No w the firſt Effect that we are here informed of, is, That upon the Eating 
of the Fruit, their Eyes were opened, and they knew "that they were naked, and 

ſerved Fig-leaves together to make themſelves Aprons, or Coverings. 

No w, by their Eyes being opened, and their knowing that they were naked 

cannot be underſtood; that theſe two perſons, who, as we have ſhewn, were 
made Perfect in their kind, could be in a ſtate of Blindneſs, till this rime, or 
that they were Ignorant of their being without Cloaths, till then: 

Tu 1s would be too abſurd an Interpretation; 

BV r, by their Eyes being opened, muſt be underſtood, as that Expreſſion is 
commonly uſed amongſt ourſelves, the diſcovering ſomething, which they had 
never ſeen, or known before: | 

AN p by their knowthg they were Naked, muſt be meant, that they found them- 
ſelves under a Neceſſity of being Cloathed, which they did not diſcover till now. 

BeroRE they had eaten of this Fruit, we are told, that both the Man and 
the Woman were Naked, and were not aſhamed. 

Bur now, after the Tranſgreſſion, they were Naked and * that is, 
they were aſhamed at their Nakedneſs; They ſaw ſuch uncomely Motions, and 
Diſorders in their Bodies, as they had never ſeen before, and were aſhamed at; 
and therefore thought it neceſſary to hide, by making themſelves Coverings to 
conceal them with. 

Tuls is what may be meant by their Nakedneſs, and this was purely the Ef- 
fect of this forbidden Fruit, as we are given to underſtand in the 11th verſe of 
this Chapter. 

Tu RT Adam is repreſented, as making this Excuſe for Hiding himſelf 
from God, That he was afraid, becauſe he was Naked. 

Ur o which God puts this Queſtion to him, ho told thee that thou waſi 
Naked * Haſi thou eaten of the Fruit whereof I told thee, thou ſbouldſi not cat? 

In which Words it is ſufficiently intimated, That the eating of this Fruit 
would diſcover this to Him, as it did, by producing thoſe Indecencies in his 
Body, which he now ſaw with ſhame, and endeavoured to Hide from his own 
fight, as well as he did himſelf from God's. 

Tr1s, I think, is plain beyond any Reaſonable exception: And if ſo, we can 
be no longer at a loſs for che Cauſe of that mighty Change, chat has been wrought 
upon our Nature. 


How the Depravation if 2 Human Mature 2 7 1 be et by a 


Matural Gauſe. 


FoR 3 Effects which this Fruit produced in the dani of our Firſt Pa- 
rents, and which they were ſo aſham'd at, do ſhew a manifeſt depravation of the 
Human Nature, both as to that Moral and Natural Perfection, which they 
were created in. 5 | As 
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4s to the Moral Perfection of Human Nature; This we have ſhewn conſiſt- Burnett. 


ed in the ſubjection of the Inferior Faculties to Reaſon; And 'till the eating of 


this Fruit, all the Appetites and Operations of the Body, were under the Ab- 
ſolute Command of the Mind. | | 

Bur as ſoon as they had eaten, tis plain the Body became immediately ungo- 
vernable, its Appetites inordinate, and its Motions unruly, becauſe we ſee thev 
were ſuch as their Reaſon condemned, and were aſhamed at, bur yet ſuch as they 
could not ſubdue, and therefore were forced to hide. 

AND then as to the Natural Perfection of the Body; this conſiſted, as we have 
likewiſe ſhewn, in a great meaſure, in the Frame and Compoſure of ir, which, 
in its Primitive Conſtitution was made in an Even and Regular Temper, having 
all its parts in a due Proportion, its Blood and Humours in a proper Motion, its 
Animal Spirits in an Equal Diſtribution, according to their reſpective Ends 
and Uſes. RD 

Bur by thoſe Effects this Fruit produced in the Body, 'tis evident, this Equa- 
bility of Temper was broken; and new, and thoſe diſorderly, Motions were ex- 
cited; the Blood was viſibly Inflam'd, and the Animal ſpirits, not only Diſturb'd, 
but, tis probable, Augmented too, by the new Juices of this Fruit; which be- 
ing Incorporated with the Blood and Humours, may eaſily be conceived to Cre- 
ate, not only an Irregular and Unnatural, but alſo a Corruptive Fermentation in 
the Whole. e pi 7 

For the Health, the Vigour, and Stability of the Body conſiſts in a due 
Combination of its parts. | | . 

Ab therefore it being compoſed of ſeveral Parts, in various Motions, of di- 
_ verſe Natures, and diſcordant Qualities, whilſt theſe continue in a due Mixture, 
a juſt Proportion, an equal Temperature, and regular Operation, and there is a 
Natural Harmony, ſo there is a perfect Health and Vigour maintain d. 

Bu T when this Natural Harmony is broke, and there comes to be a Civil 
war in the Members, when this equal Mixture and Proportion is deſtroy'd, and 
one quality makes head againſt another, theſe inteſtine Commotions muſt una- 
voidably corrupt and waſte its Conſtitution, ; 2 755 

Fo R every the leaſt diſorder of this k ind, is what we call a Diſeaſe, and by 
conſequence a Degree of Death; and the Body is neceſſarily impair'd by it in its 
Activity, Strength, Life, Vigour or Operation; and though it may bring Death 
upon the Body, by gentle and ſlow decays; yet we may Reaſonably conceive 
that one time or other it will certainly do it, and that ſooner or later, according 
to the Nature and Degree of the Diſorder. | ta 

Fo the longer the Diſorder laſts, the greater it will naturally grow, and as 
every the leaſt degree of it, is a weakning to the Body, and a tendency to Corrup- 
tion, as it is an alteration of its Natural Texture and Proportion, in which all 
Corruption of Bodies conſiſts; ſo by conſequence, according to the meaſure of 
its continuance, ſuch muſt che decays of Nature be, till they terminate in a Fi- 
nal Diſſolution. | N 

Now that this was the Nature of this Forbidden Fruit, that, as it had excited 
ſuch ſtrange Diſorders in the Body, ſo it would likewiſe beget Corruption and 
Death, is further probable from this very Hiſtory. 

Fo R we are herein told, not only of this Tree of Knowledge, which our Firſt 
Parents were forbidden to eat of; but likewiſe of a Tree of Life, which, after 
they had tranſgreſſed, they were excluded from. 

AND as they were not allowed to eat of the other, leſt they ſhould Die; ſo on 
the contrary, they are deprived of this, leſt they ſhould eat of it and Live, ver. 22. 

Now from hence, as we may argue on the one hand, That this Tree of Life 
was of a Sanative, and Balſamick Virtue, which would naturally preſerve Life : 

S o, on the other Hand, we may as reaſonably conclude, That this other Tree 
of Knowledge was of a Noxious Quality, which would naturally bring Corrup- 
tion and Death. . 

For ſince they were deny d the Uſe of this Tree of Life, leſt they ſhould eat 
of e 5 1 1965 


As 
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Burnett, Ass it is thence etident, that the eating of that Tree would have prevented 
8 cheir Dying; 


8 o it is equally evident, that this Death was purely a Natural Effect, in that 
it might be cured by a Natural Cauſe; And we may as well ſuppoſe it might be 


_ occaſioned by the Phyſical Operation of the Tree of Knowledge, as that it 


might have been thus cured by the Tree of Life. 

Nov from all this put together, it does ſufficiently appear, how the Human 
Nature came to be depraved, according to this Hiſtory of Moſes, wherein it is 
ſet forth as the Natural Effect of ſin, and that too the Firſt fin of our Firſt Pa- 
rents, and that fin committed upon Miſtake, and that too in a Matter of Re- 
velation. and that too in reſpect of ſomething, which they thought their Duty 
to do, as neceſſary to their Happineſs in making them Like God. In all which 
we ſee a wonderful Credibility, as there is an evident and exact W be- 
tween this Hiſtory, and our foregoing Reaſonings : 


I hy God did not prevent the Depravation of Hum, 7 
anſwered, _ 


AnD though it may ſeem ſtrange to us, who know not the things of God, 
nor can dive into the ſecret Reaſons of his Operations, that he ſhould permit 
ſuch a Fatal Event, as this, to come to paſs; 

Ver if we remember what has been before proved, that God Governs all 
things according to their Natures, Rational things in a Rational way, and Na- 


tural things in a Natural way, there i is nothing in this Event, but what may be 


very fairly accounted for. 

Fork as Mankind are Rational Creatures, indued with the Faculties of Un- 
derſtanding, and Will, if they be governed according to their Natures, it muſt 
be in ſuch a way as is ſuitable to theſe Faculties. 

AN D by conſequence, they muſt not only be provided with all the neceſſary 
means of knowledge of every thing neceſſary to be known, and with ſufficient 
Motives to chuſe, and do whatever is neceſſary to be choſen and done, but they 


. muſt alſo be left to their own Freedom. 


AND therefore, in this Caſe of the Forbidden Fruit, when God had forbid- 
den the eating of it, as being in its own nature dangerous to be eaten, and had 
timely forewarned them of that danger; 

AND to oblige them the more eſſectually to avoid it, conſidering that he for- 
bad it in the way of a Command, and fore warned them of the Danger under the 
notion of a Penalty, and that too expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as though he had 
engaged his own Veracity to ſee the Execution of it; 

Ar TE R they had been thus informed what was neceſſary for them to do, and 
had ſuch a Powerful Motive to obſerve it, what coula there be wanting in cheir 
Caſe to a Rational Nature, but to leave them to chuſe according to their Reaſon? | 

AND if after this they do eat of this Fruit, what can Reaſon expect, but that 
as God likewiſe governs Natural things in a Natural way, the Fruit ſhould be 
left as a Natural Cauſe to produce ſuch an Effect as was ſuitable to its Nature, 
as this Hiſtory tells us that it did? And therefore, what can we deſire more 
conſiſtent with the Natures and Reaſons of things, and by Conſequence more 
worthy to be received by Reaſonable Men, than this. Account of Moſes's con- 


cerning this Event, ſo far as we have here conſidered and examined it? 


Tuus we have a View of the Effects of the Firſt Sin, and of the Origin of 
the Depravation of Human Nature, and how Mankind fell from that Purity 
and Perfection, they were originally Created in-. 

AND from hence, as I have ſhewn, we may be able to form a right Notion of 
that Providence, or Government, which is OILY ro the Happineſs of the 
World, ſo far as relates to Mankind. 

F o x ſince the Human Nature was created in a Perfect State, as being neceſ- 


fary to a Perfect Happineſs, it will follow, 


THA ſo far as we are wanting of that Original PerfeQion, ſo far we are 


wanting of the means that are neceſſary to our Happineſs, as has been ſhe wn. 
3 can 
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diſcover from theſe Effects of the Firſt tranſgreſſion, and the Circumſtances out 
Firſt Parents brought themſelves into by it, what methods of Providence were, 
in the nature of things, neceſſary to theirs and their Poſterities Happineſs, con- 
ſidering thoſe Circumſtances; as we ſhall have ſo far a rational notion of the 
Divine Providence, or Government, ſo if this Hiſtory of Moſes agrees accord- 
ingly, and gives us ſuch an account of ſuch methods taken, as our Reaſon ſees 
neceſſary in the nature of things, it is ſo far to be eſteem'd a Conſiſtent, and 
Credible Hiſtory. 


_— 


GH AF. Ht = 
| The neceſſary Methods of Providence upon the Firſt Sin con ider d. 


HA T therefore which we are next to inquire into, is, What methods of 
Providence the natures of things direct us to, as neceſſary to the Happi- 
neſs of our Firſt Parents, and theit Poſterity, conſidering the fad Effects of the 
Firſt tranſgreſſion, and the condition they were brought into by it. And for this 
- purpoſe it will be neceſſary to look back, and conſider more particularly their 
cate AM . 
T ne firſt thing we may obſerve in it, is, that, whereas, before their tranſ- 
greſſion, they were in a State of Perfection, and Immortality, as has been ſhewn, 
they were now ſure to Dye: Shed | 
AND as Death was contrary to their Nature, and that Happineſs, they were 
made for, ſo if we conceive the Goodneſs of God diſpos'd to conſult their Hap- 
pineſs in this caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe ſome method would be provided for their 
Preſervation, ſo far as they were capable of it. 
Now we have already ſhewn *, that a Sinner in this caſe might be capable 
of Preſervation, ſo far as any Suitable means could be found for the prevention 


of God, leſt He ſhould be thought regardleſs of His Laws. 


not unſuitable to Reaſon, Fir/?, That God ſhould let the Sinner feel ſome ill 
effects of Sin; and 2dly, That He ſhould ſhew ſome token of his Diſpleaſure 
at it, by inflicting ſome ſuitable puniſhment for it, to affright the offender from 
a further diſobedience, and diſcourage others from following his example. 

A ND therefore, ſince our Firſt Parents were ſure to Dye, on the day that they 


day, and might have been put to Death immediately; we have reaſon to 
think, if they were not put to Death, that there was ſome proviſion or other of 
this kind made. 

AND as this is a matter of Fact, and can be known only by Hiſtory, if this 
Hiſtory of Moſes gives us any ſuitable account of this, ſo far 'tis a credible 
Hiſtory. But, 
2dly, Tuo our Firſt Parents might be Preſerved from Death by the Goodneſs 
of God in this manner, yet here another queſtion will ariſe, How long that Pre- 
tervation might be ſuppoſed to laſt? For that it could not be a Total Preſerva- 
tion from Death, we have very good grounds to think, and that too, as I ſhall 
ihew, from the nature of things. | | | 
For, tho' they were made of ſuch a natural firmneſs of Conſtitution, that, 
they were, whilſt they continued in that Perfect State, which they were created 
in, capable of living for ever, as I have formerly + ſhewn, yet if upon eating the 
forbidden fruit, their nature was chang'd; If the fruit, being of a noxious, and 
deſtructive quality, had broke in upon their Natural Conſtitution, and had pro- 


F. 436, &c. of the former Treatiſe. + P. 495. of the former Treatiſe. „ Rp a, BN 56 
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AND as Government is nothing elſe, but the ordering of things to their Ends, Burneit. 
which is their Happineſs, according to their natures, and capacities, if we can WWW 


of a future Diſobedience, and the maintenance of the Honour, and Authority 


Wu Arx methods are moſt proper for this end, God alone is Judge: But it ſeems 


ate of the forbidden fruit, that is, they were ſubject to certain Death from that 


duced ſuch a Corruptive Fermentation in their Bodies, as would bring them to 
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Burnett. diſſolution by a natural Cauſality, as has likewiſe been ſhewn, Then, ſince God 
governs all things according to their Natures, Natural things in a Natural way, 
by leaving Natural Cauſes to produce their Natural Effects, we may hence con- 
clude, that God would not ſo far preſerve our Firſt Parents from Death, as to 

exempt them from this natural neceſſity of Dying. | 

Bxs1Dxs, according to this account of Moſes, God ſeems to have put them un- 
der a moral neceſſity of it. For by telling them poſitively, that Dying, they ſhould 
Dye, He had in a manner given His word, it ſhould be ſo. 

AND tho it may be diſputed in ſuch caſes, whether Lawgivers are oblig'd by 
ſuch expreſſions to a literal Execution of ſuch Penalties, yer, conſider ing, tharthe 
total Exemption from this penalty might incline our Firſt Parents, or their Poſte- 
rity, to think God regardleſs of His Word, and conſidering what ill conſequences 
might enſue from thence, there ſeems to be a neceſſity it ſhould be executed. 

B u T then, as they could never be ſure, they ſhould be put to Death, and by 
conſequence could never be ſure, God would perform His word, ſo long as they 

ſhould find themſelves preſerv'd, unleſs they had ſome further Revelation con- 
cerning it; From hence. we may infer, in caſe they were preſerv'd, the neceſſity 
of a Revelation concerning their Death, that, tho' they were Preſerv'd, they 
ſhould. be ſure to Dye. 5 
Bo r then, As the Reaſon of their being Preſerved at all, is, their Happineſs, 
and as it is abundantly evident that no man can be Happy under the Expectation 
of Certain Death, without ſome Aſſurance of a deliverance from it; ſo from 
hence it will follow, that as there was a neceſſity in our Firſt Farents caſe, of 
ſome Revelation to aſſure them of a Certainty of Death, ſo there was a like ne- 
ceſſity of another Revelation to aſſure them of a deliverance from it, and of 
their being reſtored. to Life again. — 34 

AND thus we have a view of ſeveral Revelations, that ſeem to have been ne- 
ceſſary in the nature of things, upon the firſt act of Sin, conſidering this firſt 

Effect of it, The Certainty of Death. 

AND if to this we add, and conſider further, how this ſin of our Firſt Parents, 
that occaſioned all this, came about, viz. by the inſtigation, and ſubtlety of the 
Devil; If it was, as *tis probable it might be, attempted by him out of Envy 
at the Happineſs of Man, and in oppoſition to the Wiſdom and Power of God, 
here is a great deal more required in this caſe : Here is, not only the. Honour of 
God, in reſpect of Man, to be provided for, left He ſhould think God regardleſs 
of His Laws and His Word; But here is alſo ſomething to be done, in relation 
to the Devil, leſt He ſhould ſeem to be too hard for the Wiſdom of God, as if 

He had baffled and defeated His defign. 

AND as from hence we may rationally conclude, that if we have any true 
Hiſtory of Providence in this caſe, we muſt have ſome account of this kind, ſo 
tis a very material character of the Credibility of this Hiſtory of Me/es, that it 
agrees exactly with all this. EH | 

For in this Hiſtory of Moſes, we are no ſooner told of our Firſt Parents Sin, 
and the Death they were thereby expoſed to, but we are likewiſe told of their 
Preſervation: But left this Preſervation ſhould incourage them to fin, 

Firſt, Fox the Prevention of their future diſobedience, we read, that they 

were left to bear the Ill Effects of their paſt tranſgreſſion, and for that purpoſe, 
as they were now become Mortal, they were ſhut out from the Tree of Life, 4% 
they ſhould eat of it and * Live, And, 


TT + + > Wwe 


Secondly, 


— "Tis worth our obſervation in this place, that as the End of all God's diſpenſations to Mankind is their Happi naſs ; 
ewhich does not only require the Perfection and Holineſi of their Rational Nature, but alſo their well being in reſpec of 
their Bodily Circumſtances ; T ſay, tis worth our obſervation, that even theſe acts of ſeverity to gur Firft Parents, 
were evidently intended for this End. | 1 

For the reaſon of ſhutting our Firſt Parents out of Paradiſe, was not only that they might feel the ill effects of their 
Fo 25 but that they might not live for ever in that miſery they had brought upon themſelves. : 

or ſince they were now become liable to pains and fickneſſes, which would naturally enſue from the c hange of their 
conflitution, it would have been a ſad condition to have lived for ever under thoſe farravss that awauld ſaoner or la ay” 245 
turally happen to them : So that if this Tree wwas of ſuch a nature, as to keep them from dying, it <vas a real b'e 
to be excluded from it. | 
And. jo likewiſe, though the immediate reaſon of this Curſe upon the Ground, which cauſed it to bring ferth yoo = 
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Secoudly, Ty ar God might. convince. them of the great regard he had to the 
obſervation of His Laws, and of, the, little hopes they ſhould have, that a ſinner 
ſhould go unpuniſhed. for, his: fins, we have next an account of the moſt likely 
means poſſible, to give them a lively, apprehenſion of God's diſpleaſure: For, 

Firſt, G © is here not only repreſented as baniſhing them from Paradiſe im- 
mediately after their trapſgrefſion, curſing the very ground for their ſakes, cauſing 
it to bring forth Thorns and Briars;, but Hg alſo denounces a Perſonal judgment 
on themſelves, condemning the Man to Labour, and the Woman a and 
Subjection. | | | | 8 

And, Secondly, LES T they. ſhould think, that becauſe. Death was not exe- 

cuted ſpegdily, upon them, there might be ſome hopes to be exempted from it, 
He farther aſſures them of the certainty of thęir Death, That as ſure as they were 
made of Duſt, ſo ſurely they. ſhould, return to Duſt, — 


Thirdly, To make this, more effectual to the prevention of their future diſo- 


Burnett» 


bedience, it is very probable, there was, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, an Inſticution 


of Sacrifices at this very time, and the kins of the beaſts to be offered to God, 
they were appointed to wear for cloathiog ; the immediate end of which Inſti- 


tution was to preſerve a juſt Idea cf their fin, and danger in their minds, be- 


cauſe hy this means, whenever they-ſhould put on, or off, or even but look upon 
their Cloaths, they muſt be put in mind of the {ad State they had brought 
themſelves into, and by the, dying Struggles of the Animals they flew, they 


muſt not only be taught what was meant by dying, which otherwiſe they could 


bave no notion of; but alſo by this means the dread and horror of it muſt be 
continually. awakened, and kept alive in their thoughts, and they muſt naturally 
be afraid of ſinning again, leſt the repetition of that which brought them under 
the Certainty of Death at fixſt, ſhould provoke God to a ſpeedy execution of it. 
And, Fourthly, Beeausy the Devil was the great contriver, and the fatal in- 
ſtrument of this miſchief to Mankind, here is likewiſe a denunciation of Ven- 


geanee againſt Him, which, as He is repreſented under the Character of a Ser- 


pent, is ſpoken to him in terms adapted to that Character. 
Becauſe T lou hall done this thing, Thou art Curſed above all cattle, and above 


every beaft of the field: Upon thy belly ſpalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all | 


the days of thy life. | 

And I will put Enmity betwen Thee and the Woman, between Thy ſeed, and Her 
feed ; It ſhall bruiſe thy bead, aud thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel. Gen. iii. 14, 15. 

Wuich words, though ſpoken as to a Serpent, I conceive to relate only to the 
Deyil; And whereas it is ſaid, that he ſhall go upon his belly, it is probably 
ſpoken in relation to the nature of Serpents, which uſually raiſe themſelves up 
to throw themſelves upon their prey, or ſuch things as they wapld annoy ; and 
in this ſenſe the words ſeem to be intended to expreſs a Condemnation of the 
Devil to a depreſs'd and ignoble ſtate ; As the ſubduing of Enemies, chat riſe up 
againſt us, is repreſented by their crouching on the ground, and licking the duſt ? * 

AND as for the other expreſſion, that of bruiſing the Yerpent's Head, as this is 
the way effectually to deſtroy that creature, it muſt, when applied to the devil, 
denote his deſtruction : And as the Head is the fountain of Policy and Contri- 
vance, ſo when the devil's head is faid to be bruiſed, it muſt naturally denote the 
deſtruction of his Works, and the defeating the End of his devices. And as the 
Heel of a man js an inferior, and, in compariſon of the Head, an inconſiderable 
part, and te be wounded in it, does not ordinarily affect our Life and Happi- 
neſs, but is capable uſually of an eaſy cure; ſo when tis here ſaid, That the 
Devil ſhall wound the Heel of the Seed of the Woman, it muſt mean, that He 
ſhall be able only to do him ſome inconſiderable miſchief, capable of remedy, 
whilft the wound he himſelf ſhall receive from that ſeed, ſhall be incurable, and 
end in his deſtruction. 5 5 


and Briars, was, that it might be a token of the divine diſpleaſure againſt their Sin, yet it auas a real a# of tingne/s 
#2 them, and their puſterity, as it afforded matter of lan labour, and imployment to them, æuhich their circum- 

it ances now call d for, not only for the prevention of Id. 

th-ir bedies, now ſub;ef to various ficknefſes and diſeaſes. 
xv. 25. Mic. vii. 17. IJ xlis..23. N Ixxii. 9. xvii. 45, Er. T 
| SAY HIS 


eneſs, the bane of Virtue, but the health and wwall-being of 
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Burnett, TH 1s ſeems to be the natural meaning of theſe Expreſſions, and they were 
probably ſpoken in oppoſition to the ſeveral aims the Devil might have had in 
ingaging in this wicked enterprize ; as they might likewiſe be intended for the 
comfort of our Firſt Parents, in that melancholy State they were now fallen in- 

to: So that, Or 8 * 
Firſt, Wü ERTASõ it had been threaten'd to our Firſt Parents, that in the day 
they ſhould eat of the forbidden Fruit, they ſhould be ſure to die, it is not im- 
probable, that the Devil might imagine, that upon the very firſt Act of diſobe- 
dience, they ſhould be deſtroy'd: And therefore, as He thought to have made 
an End of this whole Species at once; ſo tis here implicitly promiſed, in oppo. 
fition to this vain imagination, that the Woman ſhould live to have Seed, and fo 

his hopes ſhould be defeated in this reſpect. And, | 

Secondly, WHEREAS he ſeduced the Woman into fin and miſery, under a 
ſpecious pretence of Friendſhip, intending, at the ſame time, nothing bur her 
Tuin ; in oppoſition to this, A war 1s here declared againſt the Devil and his Sced 
(that is, all Evil Spirits, and Evil Men, in Scripture-language frequently ſtiled the 
Children of the Devil) which ſhould end in the ruin of them, and their De- 


vices: And, ä | 

Thirdly, WazRE as the particular Policy of the Devil in this Firſt temptation, 

was by drawing them into fin, and under the wrath of God, to bring them un- 
| der a certainty of death, and thereby deprive them of that Happineſs they were 
| made for; ſo in oppoſition to this, ſince 'tis here ſaid, That the Devil's Policy 
ſhall be defeated, by the Seed of the Woman, here is neceſſarily implied a poſi- 
tive promiſe, That in, and through this ſeed, ſome means ſhould be provided, 
whereby Mankind ſhould be reconciled to God, and taken into His Favour, and 
being freed from that State of Sin, and all the ſad conſequences of it, which the 
Devil had brought them into, viz. Imperfection, Death, and Miſery, they ſhould 
£T be reſtored to a State of Holineſs, Perfection, and everlaſting Happineſs : 
j A ND by conſequence, though they were ar preſent ſure to die, yet through 
the Power of this Promiſed ſeed they be Raiſed again. | 

ALL this is naturally implied in theſe words, that he ſhould bruiſe the Ser- 
pent's Head; for by nothing leſs than this, could the Devil's Head, that is, his 
Policy and Devices againſt Mankind, be defeated, and brought to nought. 

AND if fo, as we ſee this Promiſe is what I before ſhew'd was neceſſary in our 
Firſt Parents circumſtances, to comfort them under the ſenſe of their Mortality, 
by aſſuring them that they ſhould be delivered from it; So we likewiſe ſee, that 
by this Promiſed Seed muſt be meant, a Saviour, or Redeemer, who ſhould be 
born into the world, and, as ſuch, ſhould procure for Mankind, Forgiveneſs of 
Sin, The Reſurrection of the Body, and Life Everlaſting. 

AN p' tis worth our obſervation, that if we find this promiſe, at any time af- 
terwards renewed, we muſt ſuppoſe the aſſurance of all theſe Privileges virtually 
implied in it, and renewed with it: And if we ſhall hereafter obſerve a particu- 
lar defire in Mankind to have this Promis'd Seed deſcend from them, it muſt a- 

riſe very probably from ſome apprehenſion they had, that they ſhould thereby be 
more eminently intereſted in the Promiſe, and be in a more eſpecial manner in- 
titled to the great Bleſſings of it. | | 
Ip then theſe things be allow'd to be credible, and this the meaning of the 
Promiſe, what better proviſion could there be in Reaſon for this great End of 
Providence, The prevention of future diſobedience, and the incouragement of 
Virtue and Holineſs, than this ? | | 

W Hr aT could be more effectual to convince them, that God was not regard- 
leſs of his Laws, than to ſee their paſt tranſgreſſion ſo ſeverely puniſh'd ? And 
what ſtronger motive could they have to a ſtrict obſervance of their duty, than to 

, | be aſſur'd, that, if they lived thus, they ſhould (till be capable of Life and Hap- 

| ineſs? 

| | b T HE ſenſe of the ſad condition they had brought themſelves into, muſt neceſ- 

farily have filled their ſouls with the utmoſt ſorrow and dejection, and we may 

naturally conceive, that there was nothing, which they would not readily have 
1 | ho | ſubmitted 
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en to, to make themſelves capable of a Remedy: And when hey found Burnett. 
this Remedy provided for them by the Goodneſs of the God they had offended, V 
tis not hard to conceive what raptures of Joy and Gratitude i it muſt excite in 

their hearts, and what effect it muſt have had upon their live:: 

Bur if, over and above all this, it ſhall appear, as I ſhall hereafter endea- 
your to prove, That this general Promiſe was not only particularly explained to 
our Firſt Parents, but God, upon the giving them this Promiſe, enter'd into 
Covenant with them for the Performance of it on His part, upon the Condition 
of Faith, and Obedience on theirs, and not only ſeal'd this Covenant by Sacri- 
fice, but appointed the uſe, and obſervation of ſuch Sacrifices, as a Sacramental 
Sign, and Seal of the Benefits they. were to expect by this Promis'd Redeemer, 
when He ſhould come ; as we Chriſtians celebrate our Sacrament, for the ſame 
purpoſes, ſince His coming; If, I fay, this ſhall appear, and that too from this 
very Hiſtory, here was ſuch a proviſion made againſt Sin, as that there ſeems to 
be no room for future guilt, ſo far as Reaſon could be wrought upon. 

For as it muſt be the greateſt comfort in the world to the dejected ſinners 
labouring under the ſenſe of what they had loſt, and the fear of that terrible 
Death they lookt for, to be aſſur'd of being deliver'd from it into Everlaſting 
Happineſs, ſo no ſtronger motive, or incouragement could be given to perſuade 
them effectually to a Holy Life, thin to have it made the condition of everlaſt- 
ing Life, and the remembrance of this continually kept up by the frequent re- 
turns of Sacritice. 

Now that there was ſome Explanatiohi made of this Great Promiſe of a Sa- 

viour, and of the method of Redemption by Him, we have very ſtrong reaſon 


to think, even from this very TEN and that from ſeveral very 9 
Indications. As, 


4 Covenant mad: with our Fist W f Faith and Obedience: 


Firſt, I x the very next Chapter after this Promiſe, (Gen. iv.) we read of Sa- 
crifices ; Of Abel's offering a Lamb, which, according to Moſes's Stile in that 
caſe, muſt be underſtood, of his ſacrificing a Lamb, and offer ing the Blood of it 
to God. 

No w this could have no foundation in Rtaſon. For upon What probable 
grounds could bare Reaſon have ſuggeſted, that a Good God would be pleas'd 
with that, which, unleſs he had appointed ir for ſome wiſe ends of His Provi- 
dence, appears to be full of horror and cruelty? Or, that He would be honour'd 
by the deftruCtion of his Creatures? Or, that He could be pleas d with ſhedding 
Blood, ( and that too of the moſt innocent and uſeful of His Creatures) when 
he had. implanted in Humane Nature ſo great anabhorrence to it, that we cannot 
do it without reluctance and pity, till cuſtom has worn off our natural tenderneſs. 

Bor beſide all this, we have already ſhewn *, that the killing of Beaſts was 
not the dictate of Reaſon, but muſt have had its Original from Revelation, un- 
leſs neceſſity can be ſuppos'd to have oblig'd men to it for Food, for want of o- 
ther ſuitable ſupplies ; But this cannot be imagin'd, in our Firſt Parents days, ſo 
ſoon atleaſt, as we read of it: For we are told immediately after the Fall, that 
our Firſt Parents were cloathed in the Skins of Beaſts, and that God appointed 
them to be uſed in that manner, (which muſt be the meaning of His making 
them Coats of Skins:) And ſince every thing was made Perfect in its kind, as we 
cannot ſuppoſe any thing ſhould die naturally, fo ſoon at leaſt after the Creation; ; 
ſo we muſt conclude, that thoſe Beaſts were put to death by the order and ap- 
pointment of God: And fince we fo early read of Sacrifices, tis natural to con- 
ceive, that the firſt killing of Beaſts might have had irs Original from that Inſti- 
rution, and that that Inſtitution was ordained juſt after the Fall, from Whence 
our Firſt Parents took thoſe Skins for cloathing: | 

Is ay, tis natural to conceive this from what we have taken notice of; but! it 


will be much more. fo; if e we e conſider the Wen wiſe ends of Providence ic | 
might ſerve. 3} 97 f | 
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Urs The Inflitution of Sacrifices erpitrin d, and the ſeveral reaſons of it 


Death, and what they muſt expect for their tranſgreſſion. 


they had the Promiſe of a Redeemer to deliver them from it, and tis very reaſo- 


of this Sacrifice of this Promis'd Seed. 


did not intend this Promis'd Redeemer ſhould appear in the world, till many 


this Redemption was to be by his Death, there is nothing more natural than to 


ment, (if it be allow'd to be of any credit) that this was the Great End of thoſe 
other Sacrifices appointed afterwards by .Ms/es. 05 this is not all; 


crifices; and as the method of God's declaring His acceptance of Sacrifices, was 


the world of all the Benefits of the Sacrifice of the Promiſed Redeemer till His 


give Mankind no account of the meaning of it, when the fulfilling theſe Ends, 


| uſed to ſeal and confirm Covenants: And if ſo, fince we ſee in ſeveral parts of 


— 


As, Firſt, Ov Firſt Parents had been threatned with Death, but what no- 
tion could they have of Dying? And therefore tis probable this Inſtitution was 
intended to excite and preſerve in their minds a lively ſenſe of what was meant by 


Bur, Secondly, A's they had the Menace of Death for their Diſobedience, fo 


nable to ſuppoſe this early Inſtitution might have ſome relation to this Promiſe: 
For if it ſhall appear hereafter, that this Redemption from Death was to be ef. 
feed by the Death of the Promis d Seed, and that This Death would be ac- 
cepted by God, as an Atonement, thro' which they ſhould. be reſtored to the 
favour of God, and rendered capable of everlaſting. Happmeſs, it is more than 
probable, that this Inſtitution of Sacrifices might be appointed in remembrance 


Fo R ſince tis evident through the whole courſe of the Scripture, that God 


ages after the Promiſe made, tis very reaſonable to imagine, that He would ap- 
oint ſome means to keep up the remembrance of Him ; And if the method of 


ſuppoſe, That this Inſtitution of Sacrifices was ordained by God for this end, 
namely, as a Sacramental ſign and repreſentation which the world was to obſerve 
in the Faith, and Expectation of the Death, and Sacrifice of the Promis'd Saviour 
to come, as Chriſtians celebrate the Chriſtian Sacrament, in remembrance of that 
Death and Sacrifice already paſt OPTIO [15h oh 
Tus is a very eaſy account of this Inſtitution, and we have very little reaſon 
to doubt the truth of it; but eſpecially when it is confirmed by the New Teſta- 


Wx may further obſerve, that ſince this Promis'd Saviour was not to come 
into the world, till after many ages, as appears in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, 
there was a neceſſity of ſome aſſurance to be given, and carefully to be kept in 
remembrance, that the virtue of His future Death and Sacrifice, however diſtant 
from their time, ſhould be as effectually convey'd to all ages before His coming, 
as to thoſe, who ſhould live to ſee Him. came; for otherwiſe they muſt naturally 
be apt to ſuſpect, whether they ſhould have any Benefit by Him. ED. 
| Now to aſſure them of this, might be another end of this Inſticution of Sa- 


by Fire from Heaven to conſume them, ſo whenever they ſhould find their Sacri- 
fices thus accepted, it was to be look'd upon by them, as an Aſſurance from 
Heaven of the favour of God towards them, and of their Reconciliation, and Ac- 
ceptance with Him through the Death and Sacrifice of the Saviour to come. 
AND jf ſo, this Inſtitution was intended not only as a Sacramental Sign, and 
Commemoration, but alſo as a Sacramental Seal, and outward Pledge, to aſſure 


coming ; as. the Chriſtian Sacrament is a means of doing this to all the ſeveral 
ages ſince his coming. What can be more rational than this? And if this be ſo, 
what can he more irrational, on the other hand, than to imagine that God ſhould 
appoint an Inſtitution for ſuch Great Ends and Purpoſes as theſe, and yer ſhould 


did intirely depend upon their being informed of them? —.— 
5 AL this therefore we have reaſon to conclude might be Reveal'd to our Firſt 
arents. 3 LE: 
Secondly, THERE was another Uſe of Sacrifices related in this Hiſtory of Ge- 
neſts, which will give us reaſon. to believe; there was ſome further Revelation to 
our Firſt Parents, than the bare Promiſe of a Saviour; and that is, they were 


the Scripture-Hiſtory, that it was the frequent method of God's treating with 
| W 1 FIR 9 95 Mankind, 
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Mankind, to enter into Covenant with them by Sacrifice, it is very probable, 
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that God might enter into Covenant with our Firſt Parents upon giving this (ww 


Promiſe; and this Inſtitution be uſed as a Seal of that Covenant, as our Sacra- 
ment is a Seal of our Chriſtian Covenant. 
Wx do not indeed particularly read of any ſuch Covenant with them; but 
et we are not without ſomething that looks that way: For in that place, where 
we read of a Covenant firſt, the words are ſuch as ſeem to imply ſomething of 
this nature: It is in the caſe of Noah, where God is repreſented, as ſaying to 
him, Bebold I will eſtabliſß my Covenant with thee : In which expreſfion the 
words My Covenant, do naturally beroken ſome Covenant then known to be for- 
merly made with ſome Other, which ſhould be renewed and confirmed with Him; 

AND if ſo, when can we in Reaſon imagine That Covenant to have been ſtruck, 
or with whom ſo well, as with our Firſt Parents, upon the giving this Promiſe 
of a Saviour ? „ | 

Fo R what can be more reaſonable than that when God promiſes a Favour to 
finners, in relation to their Happineſs, Heſhould do it upon ſuch conditions, as 
are neceflary to be performed, in order to their Happineſs ; and what time can be 
more ſeaſonable to prefcribe the Conditions, than when He makes the Promiſe? 

FRO M hence we may conclude, That when God made this Promiſe of a Re- 
deemer to Mankind, He did it upon ſome conditions to be performed by them; 
and that for the performance of theſe conditions, He entered into Covenant 
with them, and ſealed that Covenant by Sacrifice, 1 
Tu Isõ concluſion ſeems to me very natural, and if it could be reaſonably 
doubted, whether there was any ſuch formal Covenant, or not, yet there is fur- 
ther evidence from this very Hiſtory, that there was ſome certain conditions re- 
quired by God, in order to acceptance with him. 

Fo in this very place where we read of Sacrifices firſt, we find the two Bro- 
thers offerings were not equally approved; Abel's was accepted, and Cain's rejected. 

CATN being moved with Indignation at this, God is repreſented as reaſoning 
the matter with him, If thou doſt well, ſhalt not thou be accepted? ſays he; but 
F not, Sin lieth at thy door. ; 

Wuicu words are a plain appeal to Himſelf, whether he did not know what 
would' recommend him to God's acceptance; and whecher he had not been want- 
ing in it. 5 

Iv HAT this was, is here in general expreſs'd by Yell-doing, and as that muſt 
at leaſt beroken the doing one's Duty, ſo we muſt conclude, that this was one 
known condition of acceprance. Bur this does not ſeem to have been all ; 

Fo R we find no want of duty in Carz's caſe; As he was a Tiller of ground, 
he made an Offering ſuitable to his Imployment of the fruits of the field; a very 
proper acknowledgment of God's Goodneſs to him, and Authority over him, as 
likewiſe of his own Duty and Dependance; And yet he was not accepted, and 
that roo, as is implied, becauſe he did not do well 

Asp therefore there muſt have been ſomething further required, to make hiv 
Duty acceptable, which he is here ſuppoſed to have known, and yet was want- 
ing in; and what that was, is the Queſtion: | . | 

MOSES fays nothing of it here, but the New Teftament, if it be allow'd 
of any Authority, directs to it as plainly as poſſible, 

Fo R it expreſsly ſays, By Faith Abel offered a more excellent, or (as the 
margin) a mote acceptable Sacrifice than Cain, Heb. xi. 3 

T n AT Cain's Sacrifice therefore was not accepted, was for want of Faith; 
and ſince he is accuſed of ſin for want of it, as fin is a tranſgreſſion of a law, it 
is thence evident, that Faith had been injoined, as a Condition of acceptance 
with God: 8 | RE 

Abd that it was ſo; and that too by way of Covenant, they, who allow the 
Authority of the New Teſtament may be further informed from the ſame chapter 
to the Hebrews (v. 7.) where Noah is ſaid to become Heir of the Righteouſneſs, 
which is by Faith; that is, according to St. Paul's phraſe, of the Covenant of 
Righteouſneſs by Faith, or that Covenant formerly made with our Firſt Parents, 
the Condition of which was Righteouſneſs, or the Obedience of Faith, THrsE 
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Burnett, THESE are the Reaſons upon which, I conceive, there was ſomething mom 
V reveal'd to our Firſt Parents after their tranſgreſſion, than that dark Promiſe, J hat 
the Seed of the Woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpent's bead: And that as God gave 
them this Promiſe, ſo He likewiſe explained it to them; as He intended this 
Promiſe ſhould be fulfilled by the Sacrifice of this ſeed of the Woman, but nor 
till many ages after, ſo He inſtituted Sacrifices as a Sacramental ſign, and com- 
memoration, and a pledge to aſſure them of the Benefits of it; which Benefits 
were, as we have ſhewn, a deliverance from that Death the Devil had drawn 
them into, by a Reſurrection of the Body to a State of Everlaſting Happineſ : 
And becauſe they could not be Happy. without being Holy, that they might be 
capable of receiving Benefit by this Sacrifice, He enters into Covenant with them 
upon the condition of Righteouſneſs by Faith, that is, That they would do their 
duty in the belief, and expectation of this Promiſed Redeemer, and hope for 
acceptance only thro him. 1 
Tur all this was Reveal'd to our Firſt Parents, I think is hardly capable of 
doubt, after what we have here urg'd in proof of it; and therefore tho' this 
Promiſe that was made to them, ſeems dark and intricate to us at this diſtance, 
who have it ſo imper fectly deliver'd to us, yet it was not ſo, we ſee, to them, 
who had it ſo fully, and fo clearly Reveal'd to them. 
Why the Promiſe of a Saviour was ſo darkly expreſs d. 
TRE Reaſon, why Moſes did not mention this Revelation, by which this Pro- 
miſe was ſo fully explained, might probably be, becauſe it was a thing univer- 
ſally known in his time, either by writing or tradition: And ſince he viſibly in- 
tended this firſt part of his Hiſtory, only as an Introduction to the affairs of his 
own time, ( becauſe till he comes to them, he gives us only ſome general hints 
of ſome of the more remarkable tranſactions) whatever explication had been gi- 
ven of this Promiſe before, if it was univerſally then received, and underſtood, 
twas enough for him in a general Hiſtory, for the carrying on the thread of his 
deſign, to make mention only of the general Promiſe, the meaning of which, 
as they had kept to his time, ſo he had no reaſon to ſuſpe& they would forget; 
And that not only as being a concern of that vaſt importance to Mankind, that 
every one was equally obliged in Intereſt as well as Duty, not only to know, but 
to remember it; but eſpecially when they had an Inſtitution of Sacrifices on 
purpoſe to keep up the remembrance of it. - 55 
Ir then there was ſuch an Explication of this Promiſe, as ſeems to appear from 
theſe obſervations, this muſt give a great addition of Credibility to this Hiſtory: 
Fo R we cannot imagine any method of Providence more ſuitable to our Firſt 
Parents Circumſtances, and more proper to prevent their after diſobedience, and 
maintain the Honour and Authority of God, as a Lawgiver, than this Revelation 
of a Saviour ſo explained to them; And therefore as this Hiſtory ſo far agrees 
with our Reaſon, we have ſo far Reaſon to believe it true: And if ſo, from 
hence many important conſequences will follow, which will open a new Scene 
before us, and give us a further view into various Revelations after ward, that 
Mankind would ſome time or other ſtand in need of, and which we may reaſo- 
nably expect to find ſome account of in any regular Hiſtory of Providence. 


— 


The neceſſity of various Revelations. 


As Firſt, IF it be true, as we have ſhewn, That upon the Firſt act of (in, 
God made a Promiſe to our Firſt Parents of a Saviour, or Redeemer, who ſhould 
deſtroy the Work, and defeat the Policy of the Devil, by which he hoped to 
have brought them into ruin; And this was a Promiſe of ſo great importance to 
them, that upon this all their hopes of Happineſs depended, as containing in it 

the aſſurance of Forgiveneſs of Sins, the Reſurrection of the Body, and Life e- 
verlaſting ; So it was, by conſequence, of the higheſt importance to them, 
that this Promiſe ſhould be kept in memory: | | HP 

AND as we cannot conceive the Providence of God, which orders all things 

4 for the Happineſs of the world, would be wanting in any neceſſary means of its 
j : e n %%% wt 
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ſhould be occaſion for them. | | 
Secondly, Six ſo much depended upon this Promiſe, and yet here is nothing 
(aid, who the Perſon ſhould be, nor of the time when he ſhould come; As tis 
natural to conceive on the one hand, that every family would hope, He might 
deſcend from them; ſo on the other hand, if it ſhall appear that He was not to 
come, till ſeveral ages after the Promiſe made, there ſeems to be a neceſſity in 
the nature of the thing, that there ſhould be, ſome time or other, ſome Infor- 
mation given of the determinate Time, when he ſhould come, as likewiſe ſome / 
Marks and Characters of Him, whereby he ſhould be known, when he ſhould 
come; that is, there is a neceſſity of various Prophecies from time to time, in 
which proviſion ſhould be made for theſe things. And, wy 
' Thirdly, S1N ef there is one character here given of Him in the Promiſe it- 
ſelf, that He ſhould be the Seed of the Woman, if it ſhall hereafter appear, that 
by this expreſſion was to be underſtood, that He ſhould be the Seed of the Wo- 
man only, without the concurrence of a Man, tis natural to conceive, that ſome 
time or other, ſome means ſhould be provided for the Examination of this mat- 
ter, and the certain proof of His being ſo. And, | | 
_ Fourthly, Since this Promiſe was of ſo great importance, tis natural to con- 
ceive, that all Mankind, at all times after, would be eager for its completion, 
and 'tis very probable, they would flatter themſelves with hopes of His coming 
ſooner, than it might be intended He ſhould come: And by this means, as they 
muſt meet with continual diſappointments, which would naturally. make them 
uneaſy, and impatient of Expectation, and ſo tempt them to lay afide their 
hopes, there ſeems a neceſſity, in the nature of the thing, of a frequent repeti- 
tion, and confirmation of this Promiſe, to revive, ſtrengthen, and ſupport their 
hopes; and the longer it was before His coming, ſo much the oftener ought this 
Repetition to be made: And by conſequence we may conclude, that if there has 
been any Revelation of this kind, there have been many, according as it ſhall ap- 
pear this Promiſe was, ſooner or later, to be fulfilled. 85 

AN p if ſo, then a Hiſtory of Providence muſt not only be a Hiſtory, as I ob- 
ſerved before, of the Riſe and Progreſs 'of fin, and of proper methods taken 
for the prevention of it, but alſo of various Revelations and Prophecies relating 
to the Promiſed Seed, if He was not to be born, till a diſtant time. 
AN p by conſequence, as we can have no regular, conſiſtent, credible Hiſtor 
of Providence, without ſome account of ſuch Prophecies and Revelation ; So 
it will be a particular Mark of the Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory, that it 
Oo , eng eco Hon bt ga Rae 
So that, as it relates the Promiſe of a Redeemer made, who, as it appears by 
the Hiſtory, was not to'come, till many ages after the making that Promiſe, ſo 
it not only gives us an account of various Prophecies, and Revelations, but a 
natural ſucceſſion of them, and thoſe too ſuch Prophecies and Revelations, as. 
the nature of the Promiſe of a Redeemer required, and the neceſſit ies of Man- 
kind, at different times, might in reaſon! be ſuppoſed to call for. That the 
Scripture anſwers in all this, ſhall be hereafter ſhewn in its proper place. vo 
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E I us now. proceed where we left off, and as we have before conſidered 
the Origin of Sin, and How Mankind became liable to Death, and How 
far our Firſt Parents, were capable of Preſervation, after they had finn'd, and the 
neceſſity of various Revelations upon that account, and the exact proviſion that 
was made accordingly; _ | | 


Voi. III. | 6R So 


Preſervation, ſo tis very reaſonable to expect, in any Authentick Hiſtory of An- Burnett. 
tient times, ſeveral methods made uſe of for this purpoſe, according as there WV 
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Burney, S o let us now, in the next place, 
| J upon mankind according to this Hiſtory. 


ſeparate people. 


4 Re 


o let us now, in the next place, inquire, What effect theſe Revelations had 
As the Firſt and Great end of God's Providence in His dealings with Sin. 
ners, as ſuch, is the Prevention of Sin, Sin being the only thing that can de- 
ſtroy their Happineſs, the Queſtion is, Whether theſe Revelations vouchſafed 
to our Firſt Parents, had that effect upon them, as to prevent all after-ſin, or not ; 
And if not, then we muſt enquire, What account this Hiſtory gives us of them; 
what their circumſtances, and occaſions were from time to time; and what Me- 
thods of Providence they or their Children might ſtand in need of; and whether 
it tells us of any ſuitable proviſion made. Si 
As for our Firſt Parents, How they might be wrought upon by what was 

done in their caſe, we do not know: But tis natural to conceive, conſidering | 
their Circumſtances, that it might have had « proper Influence upon them: And 
accordingly this Hiſtory makes no mention of any after-tranſgreſſion on their 

art. 55 Fate: - 
- Bu T as for their Children, we ſoon find it otherwiſe : We preſently read of 
Sin in our Firſt Parents Family, and that too of a very heinous nature, viz. of 
one Brother's murthering another, becauſe the offering of the one was better 
accepted, 41 — 6:7 78 5 

WM y this ſhould occaſion ſuch an unnatural reſentment, we are not told: It 
has been thought, that it had its foundation in, and aroſe from the Promiſe ofa 
Redeemer, the Elder ſuſpecting, that the preference of the Vounger's offering 
might be an argument of his greater favour with God, and that this might cre- 
ate a Jealouſy of his greater Intereſt in the Promiſe on that account. 
Bor whatever the reaſon of the Fact might be, it was of ſo heinous a Nature 
in itſelf, and of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the world at that time, that 


there ſeems a neceſſity of ſome Method to be taken, ſuitable to the Nature of 


the 2 It is very reaſonable to imagine, that ſuch a Fact ſhould not go with- 
aut ſome proper Puniſhment ; but Reaſon does not tell us, what that Puniſhment 


DEATH had been already threatned to fin; but Death does not ſeem ſo natu- 


ral a Vengeance; whilſt the world was yet ſo very ſmall; and yet ſome exempla- 


ry Vengeance, might juſtly be expected, for the prevention of future tranſęreſ- 
were more eſpecially to be preyented then, whilſt the 


AND therefore as we may expect ſome account of this nature, in a credible 
r 


» & þ 


them. 
 TH1s notion ſo far prevail'd in the family of Seth, that they apply'd them- 
ſelves more particularly to the Service of God, and were ſo confident that this 
Promiſe was to be fulfilled in them, that they fet a mark of diſtinction on them- 
ſelves upon that account; and as we Chriſtians, who are in Poſſeſſion of what they 
hoped for, have the Privilege to be called The m of God, fo they, this Hiſtory 
ſays, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the fame title of re ſons, and children of Go!, 
in oppoſition to the Poſterity of Cain, Whom they reproachfully ſtil d She ons 
und dangbter N men, Gen ::: 00% tg NG 20 MAIS DT 

Ap upon this notion, this Family of Seth ſeems to have kept themſelves a 
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WHETHER this ſeparation was injoin'd them at that time, it is not ſaid ; but R 

as Cain, and his Poſterity were baniſh'd into another Country, it does not ſeem WY 

conſiſtent wich that puniſhment, to leave the reſt of the world at liberty, to 

converſe with them, and becauſe their promiſcuous marriages, and commerce 

with them, was afterwards ſaid to be one reaſon of the Flood, it ſeems thereby 

to be implied, that this was one part of their diſobedience, and by conſequence, 

that God had commanded a ſeparation. 


The neceſſity of an Univerſal Deſtruction ſhewn. 

In obedience to this command, and in Faith of the Expected Promiſe, this 
Family, I ſay, kept themſelves a long time a Separate and Holy people ; but af- 
terwards, in proceſs of time, they grew weary of this ſeparation, and regardleſs 
of the Promiſe, and having no concern for their duty ro God, or the expected 
Happineſs of a better life, they fell away into an Univerſal licentiouſneſs and de- 
pravationz inſomuch that theſe ſons of God, as they called themſelves, when they 
faw the daughters of men, that is, of Cain, that they were Fair, promiſcuouſly 
mixed, and married with them, till they were univerſally blended with that Ac- 
curſed Seed; fo that if that Seed was to be excluded from the Promiſe, there was 
now a neceffity, in the reafon of the thing, of excluding the whole world with 

them. | $13 55 1 Dy 
An as this Extraordinary change of things, begat a Neceflity of ſome new 
method of Providence ſuitable to this occafion, which we may expect to hear of 
ina Credible Hiſtory, ſo we are here told of a New Revelation made to declare 
God's Intention to deſtroy them all. 114285 1 


— 


Various means of Reformation tried before the Deluge. 

Bor before the world came to this forlorn condition, we cannot conceive, but 
| ſomething had been done for the prevention of this wickedneſs from time to 
time. Mofes indeed fays nothing of it, becauſe this part of his Hiſtory ſeems 

only to be intended to give us ſome general imperfect Hints of things, well known 
in thoſe days, as an Introduction to the account of his own Miſſion. 
Bor the New Teſtament (if it be allowed to be of any Authority) tells us 
of Various methods taken, of diverſe Prophets, of which Noah was the Eighth, 
ſent to preach Righteouſneſs to them; Enoch is ſaid to have propheſied of a Day 
of Vengeance, when God would execute wrath upon the wicked; and for an 
Encouragement to thoſe, that would be dutiful to God, he himſelf was taken 
away alive; and carried to a better world, not only as an Evidence of a future 
ſtate, but that God would be a Rewarder of thoſe that W e 20s bim. 
Ap with theſe, and perhaps many other external means of Reformation, tis 
intimated to us, that God was not wanting in any Inward Aſſiſtances of His 
Holy Spirit; For tis ſaid, His Spirit had been all along friving with men. 
Bur when all cheſe means were ineffectual, and the general corruption had 
run to ſuch a height, that the world was fill'd with violence, without any poſ- 
flbility of Reformation, their iniquities being full, and ripe for vengeance, then 
tis ſaid, God ſent the Flood upon the whole world of the Ungodly, ſparing 
only Noh, and his Family, and ſuch a number of Creatures of every kind, as 
His Wiſdom thought fit to be preſerved. Aenne e , ie 
Ts is the account we have from Moſes, and as this is a very rational ac- 
count, ſo'tis obvious to every under ſtanding, that according to this State of 
things, there were ſeveral new Revelations neceſſary, with which this Hiſtory 
fr ien 15 10 


'* :» Several new Revelatioris neceſſary at the Deluge. 

As, Firſt, 'T Is evident, if the world was to be deſtroy'd by a Flood, and 
God had determin'd, that Noah ſhould be Preſerved, 'twas neceſſary, in the na- 
ture of the thing, that he ſhould be timely informed of it, and inſtructed in the 
means of his Preſervation ; And accordingly we are told of a Revelation given 
him; with Inſtructions to provide himſelf an Ark or Ship, and the manner how 


Ft ſhould be made. And, 


/ 
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Burnett. And, Secondly, As the time of going into, and coming out of this Ark, * 
p;pended intirely on the Will of God, fo it could not be known, without His Re- 


velation, and accordingly Noab is here ſaid to have received directions. 
And, Thirdly, Wu he, and his Family were come out of the Ark, as the 
face of Nature muſt be ſtrangely alter'd, leſt, from this amazing change, or 
from the fear of ſuch another vengeance for the future. they might, as 'tis na- 
tural to ſuppoſe they might, be diſcourag d from a neceſſary induſtry, ſuſpecting 
it might be all in vain, this Hiſtory tells us of a further Revelation, to give 
them aſſurance of the contrary; that God would not ſmite the world in this 
manner any more, and that whilft the Earth remains, Seed-time and Harveſt, 
Summer and Winter, &c. ſhould not ceaſe. 

Fourthly, As the world was now reduced to but Eight Perſons, ſince it might 
be natural enough for them to be afraid, leſt, conſidering the quick Increaſe of 
other creatures, they might be over-run, and deſtroy'd by them ; we are here 
told of a declaration to prevent this Fear, by aſſuring them, that the dread of 
them ſhould be upon every living creature, and that they themſelves ſhould in- 
creaſe, and multiply exceedingly. i 2 „ 

Fifthly, BE OASE the Fruits of the Earth were now become uſeleſs, upon 
which they before ſubſiſted, or perhaps were not capable of affording a proper 
nouriſhment, by the change the Flood had wrought upon the Earth, as there 
was a Neceſſity of ſome other ſuſtenance, ſo here we read of a direction in this 
caſe, and of a liberty granted them to eat Fleſh. of Jt 

But then, Sixthly, As they were allowed to feed on Fleſh, fince thy could 
not thence know, but they muſt eat it Raw, which might not be a proper nou- 
riſhment, or might naturally tend to make them Savage, by rendering their ſpi- 
rits rank, and fiery, and apt to be inflamed into Choler and Fierceneſs, eſpeci- 
ally having been us'd to a milder, and leſs nouriſhing Diet; And becauſe the 
very killing of the Beaſts for food, might likewiſe rend to the hardening of their 
hearts, and by degrees train them up to Cruelty, and ſo make them leſs averſe to 
Murther, (which would have been of dangerous conſequence to the world re- 
duced to ſo ſmall a Number ;) as tis natural to conceive there might be, ſo tis 
here ſaid, there actually was, a Proviſion made for them in both theſe reſpects. 
 HeRe's a Poſitive Prohibition of eating Blood, and Mur ther is not only for- 
bidden under the penalty of Death, bur leſt they ſhould hope to eſcape the Ex- 
ecution, every one is commanded, and required to avenge it, even upon Beaſt as 
well as Man. OLE ee Lich ad bf gon tf at 89 805 
And, Laſily, Bxcauss Mankind might, as tis natural to conceive they 
would, ( after the late deſtruction of the world by Water) be under terrible ap- 
prehenſions for the future, and apt to be affrighted at the proſpect of rainy Wea- 
ther, leſt it ſnould end in the like devaſtation, tis reaſonable to expect from the 
| Goodneſs of God, that he would ſatisfy their minds in this particular. 

AN D accordingly we are told of an Aſſurance given, that God would not de- 
ſtroy them in this manner any more, and that he made the appearance of the 
Rainbow in the Clouds, a ſtanding Memorial of his Promiſe: And tis worth 
our Obſervation to conſider the Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God in this particular, 
that he ſhould make this the ſtanding Token of their ſafety, which, in the na- 
ture of things, would ordinarily be preſented to them at that time, when they 
would probably have the greateſt apprehenſion of danger. 
_THrvus we ſee how exactly this Hiſtory agrees; how conſiſtent it is with 
itſelf, and with the Nature, and Reaſon of things; So that if we can ſuppoſe, 
as we cannot reaſonably deny, but that the Circumſtances of Mankind may 
have been, what this Hiſtory relates they were, we cannot but allow that there 
is a particular ſuicableneſs'in theſe ſeveral Revelations, and methods of Provi- 
dence to thoſe circumſtances, that were the Occaſions of them, 
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S HAP V. . 
The neceſſary Methods of Providence to the New World. ._ 


m—__ „ „ . #* „ oy 


HUS far then we have cleared our way, and as we are now come to the 1 


beginning of the New world, we are here to enquire how it fared with 
them, and what might be neceſſary in their caſe, either for the incouragementof 
Obedience, or the prevention of Sin, or the preſervation of a due Faith in the 
Promiſed ſeed, and the ſeveral great Advantages comprehended under it. 

As for the two former of theſe Ends, the Incouragement of Obedience, and 
the Prevention of Sin, we cannot in reaſon think any thing could be more effec- 
tual, or that any thing further could be neceſſary, after ſuch a remarkable diffe- 
rence made between the Righteous and the Wicked in the Preſervation of the 
Righteous Noah, and his Family, whilſt the whole world of the Ungodly were 


deſtroyed, and therefore we read of no other means at that time, for thoſe ends 


than this: 


— 
* 1 


BUT as to the Promiſe of a Saviour, the hinge upon which all cheir hopes de. 


pended, and the whole comfort of their lives was built, we may expect to read 
of ſomething more: We have already obſerved, that the Tradition of this Pro- 
miſe was ſo far weakened in the Old world, that it was upon this account pro- 
bably, they did no longer keep themſelves a Separate, and Holy people, but fol- 
lowed their own Irregular Inclinations, and therefore went in unto the Daugh- 
ters of Men, the Baniſhed ſeed of Cain; and therefore it is not improbable, but 
that upon the Beginning of the New world, there might be ſome Revelation of 
that kind made, to ſtrengthen, and ſupport their Faith in this Promiſe. 

TA x belief of this Promiſe was ſo far ſunk even in the Family of Noab, that 
the ſin imputed by this Hiſtory to Ham (of his ſeeing his Father's Nakedneſs 
in his tent, when he had been ſurprized into an over- charge of wine, and his 


4 


of ſomething done in deriſion of this Promiſe. 


I x is evident there is nothing in the thing itſelf, conſidered ſimply, but may 


be underſtood in a very good ſenſe, but ſince we ſee it fo ſeverely-puniſh'd, it 
mult have ſomething worſe in it, than we are able to apprehend at this diſtance, 
under this imperfect relation of it: But if it was done, as tis uſually interpre- 


ted, by way of Scoff at this Promiſe, it was then a Crime of a high Nature, as 


ariſing from a ſpirit of Infidelity, in a Matter of the laſt Importance to Man- 
kind; and upon this account, leſt any one ſhould be incouraged to follow his 
example, tis worth our Obſervation, that he and his Poſterity are here ſer forth, 
as ſeverely Puniſh'd by God for it: _ onto Boi 

IS Ax, Puniſh'd by God: Becauſe what is here ſaid to be ſpoken by Noah, is 
to be underſtood as Reyeal'd to him by God; Becauſe he not only knew when he 
awaked, what had been done when he was aſleep, but the Curſe he denounced 
upon it, was afterward literally fulfilled in the Event. WR IA. 


AND whilſt we conſider Noah as a Prophet, which this Hiſtory. repreſents him 
to be, from hence we may underſtand what he ſaid of Shem, as a Revelation of 
God ſpoken in a Prophetick way, for the ſupport of the Faith in the Promis'd 
Seed, as we have already obſerved, might reaſonably be expected at that time. 

Tax words are, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Shem. In which words, when 
Noah ſpeaks of the Lord, as God of Shem, ic muſt be underſtood; according to 


the Scripture Phraſeology, in the ſame ſenſe, that the ſame expreſſion is us'd in, 


when the Lord is called The God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and by conſe- 
quence it muſt intimate to us, that Sem and his Poſterity might look upon them- 
ſelves, as favoured by God in the ſame manner, that Abrabam, IJſaac, and Jacob 


afterward were; that is, that they were to be the depoſitar ies of this Promiſe: 


And if fo, here is a manifeſt token of a Revelation from God to keep up the 
Faith in the Promis'd ſeed: And how briefly ſoever it is here delivered in a Hiſ- 
tory only of General Hints, yet as it is reaſonable to think ic muſt have been 
Vor. III, 68 : very 


going to tell his brothers, of it) is generally underſtood by the Jewiſſ Rabbies, 
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Burnett. very well underſtood by Noab, ſo it is very probable, it Was more fully explain- 


4 


* 


ed by him. 


T o have their hopes thus confirmed again to them, was a very great motive 
to Obedience; but whether it had this effect, or not, we are not told: 

W x have reaſon to think it had not, but that Mankind, notwithſtanding this, 
and all that God had done, ſoon degenerated into Wickedneſs: To prevent the 
progreſs, and increaſe of which, was, probably, the reaſon of that Great Event, 
that we preſently read of in this Hiſtory, via. the confuſion of Languages; and 
in conſequence of that, rhe diſperſion of Nations. 


De reaſon of the Confufion of Languages. 
Fox tis very evident that it was in its very nature particularly adapted to this 
End: as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the Occaſion of it. „ 
_T nx immediate occaſion of this Strange Providence was, as it is related in 
this Hiſtory, the building of the Tower of Babel, which ſeems to be a deſign 
attempted by Nimrod, the Grandſon of Ham, and the reſt of that Branch of 
Noab's Family, probably in oppoſition to the Judgment he denounced againſt 
them, that they ſhould be ſubjet to their Brethren. 
For tis rational to, conceive, that this Prediction would naturally prompt 
them to provide againſt it, not only by conſulting their own ſecurity, but by 
bringing their Brethren, if they could, into abſolute ſubjection to themſelves: 
And for this reaſon, tis probable, they might begin this Tower, not only for 
their own defence, in defiance of Heaven, in reſpe& of the Curſe denounced 
againſt them; but alſo as the Centre of Union to their Family, and the ſear of that 
Univerſal Empire, which they perhaps might hope tomake themſelves Maſters of. 
AN D if ſo, then as here was a neceſſity in the nature of things, it this Pre- 
diftion of Noah was reveal'd by God, that he ſhould interpoſe for their defeat, 
for the Vindication of his own Honour and Veracity; ſo there could be no way 
mote effectual to convince them, that their defeat was effected by the Hand of 
God, than this ſtrange confuſion of their Languages, which as it could not be 
brought about, but by abſolutely forming their minds anew, erazing all their 
former Ideas, and imprinting others, in an Inſtant, in their room, and muſt 
therefore be wrought by a divine Power; ſo, one would think it ſhould awaken 
them into a ſerious ſenſe of their folly and madneſs, in oppoſing his Will in any 
kind, and how much it was their Intereſt to live in all duty and obedience to him. 
Bur when we further conſider, that theſe Builders, who were of the Poſte- 
rity of Hum, were not only a very wicked race of people, that wanted to be 
awakened into a ſenſe of their duty, but might likewiſe be of dangerous conſe- 
quence. to the reſt of Mankind, by their III Principles and Examples, whilſt 
they continued intermix'd with them, there ſeems a neceſſity of ſome means to 
prevent this, leſt the world ſhould be reduced to the ſame ſtate of Univerſal de- 
pravation, that it was in before the Flood; ſo we read of a proviſion made for 
this, not only by che confofion of their language, but the diſperſion of the peo- 
ple. And 'tis worth our Obſer vation, How apt an Inſtanee this is, of the Wiſ- 
dom, as well as the Power of God, whilſt we ſee it amazingly fitted in every 
| reſpect, for the compaſſing this great End, above what it was poſſible for Hu- 
man reaſon to have imagined. For, | 


131127 De adiſperſiam of {Vations, and the reaſons of it. 
_ Firſt, By this, here is à ſeparation made of the wicked Family of Ham from 
the reſt of the world, that they ſhould not be corrupted by them; And leſt a 
local ſeparation, ſhould not ſer ve the turn; becauſe they might come together a- 
gain, as the Families of Cain and Seth had done; Here is, So 
Secondly, A Confuſion of Languages amongſt them, Which would naturally 
hinder all intercourſe and communication, not only with the Poſterity of Sher! 
and Japber, but even among themſelves; excepting with ſuch, as ſhovld ſpeak 
the ſame Language: And. n WO INTE 7 095 Kor 


; Bn ont | Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, As they who ſpake the Same Language, would naturally aſſociate Burnett, 
together, ſo there muſt by conſequence be, as many diſtin Societies, as there Vw 
were different languages; And the more diviſions there were, whatever part was 
infected, the leſs could their corruption ſpread, whilſt there could be no eaſy 
Communication between them: And, 1 2 

Fourthly, As theſe ſeveral ſocieties, muſt neceſſarily form themſelves into ſo 
many diſtint Governments under their ſeveral Heads, ſo theſe ſeveral Govern- 
ments muſt naturally contribute very much to the reſtraint of Wickedneſs: Be- 
cauſe by this means all Mankind muſt neceſſarily be kept under a ſtricter Regula- 
tion; and greater care muſt be taken in every ſociety of the manners of their 
ſubjects, than could poſſibly have been done, had the whole world continued 
under one Great Empire. 3 e 

AND beſides, the very Jealouſies and Emulations that muſt ariſe between Na- 
tion and Nation, the neceſſity of defending themſelves one againſt another, and 
the ambition of equalling or oùt-doing one another, muſt be a great means to 
reſtrain men from publick Vices, and a Spur to many Great and Noble vertues. 

Lafily, THIS diviſion of Nations was à very wiſe means of Providence for 
the more natural, and more equal Puniſhment of fin; For when any Nation, 
or People ſhould become Wicked, here was no need of any Immediate Correc- 

tion from above; but by this means one Va go might be made to puniſh ano- 
ther, without the deſtruction of either: And when any People ſhould becùme 
Incurable, God by this means, could deſtroy theth, without Hurting the reſt, 
and one Nation might be made a Warning to the * reſt. 


8 o that upon the whole, we ſee, nothing could be better fitted in the nature 
of things to anſwer the great End of Providence in the Prevention of ſin, and 
the promotion, and incouragement of Virtue, than this Confuſion of Lan- 

_ err ib ee 15 1 Mix S403. $3 214.-7:41 hot: 43 1 
guages, and Diſperſion of Nations was: And therefore there can be no room to 


doubt the Credibility of this Hiſtory thus far. 
M˖ bat happened after the Diſperſion of Nations. 
War happened immediately upon this diſperſion, this Hiſtoty is altogether 
ſilent in: Only in general we may obſerve, that notwithſtanding this, in Ham's 


from the Flood, we find even this N Branch ſo far degencrated, even in- 


to Idofatry 4, that there was no natural Way of maintaining True Religion in 


che Haßpmels of Mabkind, becauſe their Happineſs conſiſts in being like God, 


See Dr. Sherlock on Pe 8 4 725. iv. 2. 
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Burnett. and by conſequence the attainment of it depends upon their forming right no- 
V tions of Him, we have no reaſon to doubt, but the Providence of God, which 


. 


orders all things for the Happineſs of the world, would particularly diſplay itſelf 
in this extraordinary caſe, for the recovery and preſervation of True Religion, in 
the Knowledge and Worſhip of the true God, according as the caſe required; And 
we may reaſonably expect to find it ſo in any Credible Hiſtory of Providence. 
The Calling of Abraham, and the reaſon of it. 
AND therefore, when the world was come to ſuch a paſs, that they were uni- 
verſally Idolaters, and True Religion in danger of being loſt, God is here re- 
reſented in this Hiſtory of Moſes, as calling forth Abraham from his country 
and kindred, to be the Seed of a New, and Better generation: By whom He 
might raiſe up to Himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works, which people 
He intended to train up in true Knowledge and Worſhip of Himſelf, the only 
True God, and in the true Faith of that great Inſtrument and Motive of True 
Religion and Virtue, the Promiſe of a Saviour. Og 
AND as he was a Perſon well diſpos'd towards God, this Hiſtory ſeems to 
repreſent him as ſet up by God, not only as a Pattern, but as a Guide to ſucceed. 
_ Ing generations: For the reaſon of the favour of God to him, is ſaid to be, be- 
cauſe He knew that Abraham would command his children and bis houſehold, after 
him, that they keep the way of the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment, Gen. xviii, 
19. And ſo both by his example and authority help forward the great end he 
was choſen for. | 5 s 
Tuls ſeems to be the deſign of Providence in this diſpenſation towards Abra- 
ham, according to this Hiſtory, and as ſomething of this kind might reaſonably 
be expected, this muſt be ſo far a credible Hiſtory. „ 
Bur yet for the right underſtanding of this diſpenſation, we muſt not think, 
that it had only an Eye to Abraham, and his ſeed, without any regard to the 
reſt of Mankind, as if God had no concern, either to prevent, or reform the 
Ignorance, or Idolatry of other nations, ſo long as True Religion could be pre- 
ſerved among His choſen people. wy HS In 
No; we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that there had been many merhods uſed for 
this purpoſe before the calling of Abraham, as there likewiſe probably were 
many others afterwards, that we are told nothing of. ee SEO, 
Bur as the calling of Abraham was the greateſt and moſt effectual of all, and 
2 foundation of the ſucceeding Hiſtory, we have a more particular account 
of this: gy | 
AND we muſt not underſtand, I fay, that this is intended only that God 
might have a favourite people, to whom He would manifeſt His love in a more 
peculiar manner only for their own ſakes; but we muſt conſider it, as deſign'd 
for the benefit of the whole world, that True Religion being preſerved amongſt 
this people, they might be as Leaven to the reſt of Mankind, and diſperſe their 
knowledge through the whole Creation, Oats 
Tris ſeems to be the deſign of Providence in this great affair, relating to A 
braham, and his Poſterity, And if ſo, _ Fs SAN: 
Lx us, in the next place, ſee what may reaſonably be expected in a Hiſtory 
of this Perſon, and thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him, conſidering the End 
they were choſen for, ſuppoſing we had no account of it, and if we find this 
Hiſtory agree accordingly, it is ſo far a conſiſtent and credible Hiſtory. 


— GH 
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What Providences were neceſſary upon the Calling of Abraham. 
E T us, in the firſt place, conſider Abraham choſen out from an Idolatrous 
people to raiſe up a better generation, to whom he was to be a Guide, 


and Pattern; 'tis natural to expect in this caſe, in a Credible Hiſtory of this 
9 1 , An, 
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man, to find ſeveral great inſtances of a remarkable, and exemplary Piety, and Burnett. 
Virtue. . n 
Secondly, As he was called out from his country, and kindred, to travel up 
and down in ſtrange lands, and among ſtrange people, ſince this was an enter- 

rize that muſt neceſſarily be attended with great difficulties, and dangers, doubts, 
and fears, violent ſtruggles, and ſtrong temptations ; there ſeems to be a neceſſi- 
ty in the nature of the thing of great morives, and incouragements to be offer'd 
to him, according as his Circumſtances ſhould require, and this may likewiſe 
be expected in a Hiſtory of him, 

Thirdly, As he was to be the founder of a New nation, and ſuch a one, as 
was to be ſeparate from others that they might be kept free from the contagion 
of their Idolatry, and preſerved in the True Religion, tis natural to expect in 
a Hiſtory of this people, to find an account, how they came to be a Nation ; 
| becauſe tis not eaſy to conceive, how it could be fo. . . 
Fourthly, As a Nation cannot ſubſiſt without Laws, and Government, and as 
a Nation ſeparate from all other people, not only in themſelves, but their Re- 
ligion, muſt be governed in a different manner, and by different laws from o- 
ther people, ſo we may expect to be informed of theſe things, and to meet with 
ſome account of their Religion, and Government, and the Laws they were go- 
vern'd by. 5 | 8 5 
Fifthly, As the deſign, and reaſon of raiſing up this people as a ſeparate Na- 
tion, was, the Preſervation of the True Religion for the better Inſtruction and 
Reformation of an Idolatrous world, ſince it is not only neceſſary in the nature 
of things, that they ſhould be thoroughly inſtructed themſelves, before they 

could be Guides to others, but alſo that their Religion ſhould be kept pure, and 
undefiled, that it might be ſo convey'd to others, ſo we may reaſonably expect 
to read of ſome proper methods for this purpoſe. 5 

And, Laſily, As their keeping themſelves a ſeparate people, muſt naturally 
keep their Religion to themſelves, and ſo defeat the end of their ſeparation, un- 
leſs there were ſome means to prevent this, by bringing the Knowledge of their 
Religion to other nations, tis reaſonable to expect to be informed of ſome me- 
thods taken of this kind. 25 
THESE are all ſuch obſervations, as are founded in nature, and ariſe from 
the very reaſon, and end of this diſpenſation; and if theſe things may in reaſon 
be expected in a general Hiſtory of this people, ſo far as any Hiſtory agrees in 
this reſpect, ſo far tis a rational and credible Hiſtory. | 
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CHAP, VI. 
The Credibility of the Moſaic Hiftory of Abraham. 


E T us now, then, examine the Hiſtory of Moſes, and ſee how it anſwers 
with all this. 3 

AND this it does ſo very exactly, that there is not any one of thoſe foremen- 
tioned inſtances, which we have not a particular account of, the whole book 
being nothing elſe but a general relation of God's various dealings with Abrabam, 
and his ſeed, till they became a Nation; that is, of ſuch Revelations made, 
and ſuch Providences exerciſed towards them from time to time, as their diffe- 
rent occaſions did require. As for inſtance, 


The firſt thing required in a Hiſtory of Abraham, found in Geneſis. 

Firſt, SINE Abraham was called out from the reſt of Mankind, to be a 
Guide, and Pattern to ſucceeding ages, as we cannot but ſuppoſe him to have 
been endued with an Excellent Spirit to recommend him to ſo High an Honour, 
ſo he is here ſet forth in this Hiſtory, as a Burning and Shining Light : No ſoon- 
er is he commanded to part with his Idolatrous kindred, but he ſubmits at che 
firſt call, for /aking Father and Mother, Brethren and Siſters, teaching his Poſte- 
Vor, Il. e rity, 
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Burnett. rity, by his own Practice, to count all things but droſs and dung, in compariſn 


11 


WWW of the Excellency of the Knowledge of the True God, and True Religion. His 


Conſtant care to ſet up Altars for the worſhip of God, where-ever he went, was 
an exemplary Proof of his Great ſenſe of God, and his continual dependance en 
Him, and was very proper to teach his People to ſet the Lord always before 
them, and in all their ways to acknowledge Him. 

Bor what an amazing Inſtance of his Faith, and Obedience was that of of. 
fering his ſon, his only ſon, and the fon of Promiſe, againſt the ſofteſt Bowels 
of Nature, and the ſtrongeſt objections of Reaſon, on a bare belief of the Poſ. 
ſibility of his Reſurrection, hoping even againſt Hope? And how lively did he 
ſhew by this Example, the Poffibility and Neceſſity of the ſtricteſt Obedience, 
even in the tendereſt acts of Self-denial, and of Truſt, and Reſignation in the 

hardeſt Trials? 5 | 
Nov when we conſider this Character of Abraham, ſo agreeable to the Na- 
ture, and Will of God, and ſo ſuitable to the Work he was choſen for, ſince 
Reaſon tells us, that the Righteous God muſt love Righteouſneſs, and His coun. 
tenance behold the Upright, 'tis no wonder, that we read of eminent favours, of 
great, and uncommon Condeſcenſion towards Him. 


1 C H A P. VIIL 
The ſecond thing required in a Hiſtory of Abraham. 
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EC ON DLV, As we may expect in a Hiſtory of Abraham to read of 
Great Motives, and Incouragements to him, according as his Circumſtances 
required, ſo we here find frequent Promiſes made him, and ſuch particular In- 
formations given him, as might be requiſite either to comfort, and ſupport, or 
to animare, and ſpur him on in his Undertaking, according as he had occaſion 
from time to time: As for Inſtance; 


The ſeveral Motives and Incouragements God gave to Abraham. 


No ſooner had he left his Country, and arrived at the land of Canaan, but we 
are told of a Promiſe of that Land to his Poſterity : But afterwards, when man 
years had paſſed, and he ſaw no probability of this, becauſe he had no Heirs, 
unleſs thoſe of his Houſhold were to be accounted ſo; as 'tis natural to con- 
ceive he might be, ſo this Hiſtory tells us, that he was, under ſome dejection, 
and uneaſineſs of mind: He might have, tis probable, ſome doubtful reaſon- 
ings, how to underſtand this General Promiſe ; how he could become a Nation, 
and his ſeed inherit the Land of Canaan, when he neither at preſent had any 
ſeed, nor was, to all appearance like to have, ( Gen.xv.) Now when this was 
the Incouragement to leave his kindred, and he ſaw no likelihood of fulfilling 
this, as there was a neceſſity in the nature of the thing for ſome proper aſſiſtance 
in this caſe, ſo we read of a ſuitable Revelation made, to ſettle, and compoſe his 

thoughts, and eſtabliſh him in the way that he was in: In which he was not 
only aſſured in general, that God would be his ſhield, and exceeding great Re- 
ward, but alſo that he ſhould be the Father of a Numerous, Poſterity, deſcend- 
ing from his own Bowels, which ſhould as certainly inherit the Promis'd land, as 
it was the Lord that Promis'd it, and therefore could, and would make it good, 

AND that he might have no doubt remaining on his mind, God not only gave 
him a Sign to confirm all this, by appointing him to provide a Sacrifice, which 
God ſhew'd His approbation of, by the paſſing of a Lamp of Fire berween the 


divided parts of it, but he gives him a view of His whole deſign, and ſhews 
him by what Steps he ſhould become a Nation, and how, and when he ſhould 
come into that Land: That his ſeed ſhould be ſervants in à land, that was not 
theirs, and they ſhould be afflicted there till the fourth generation, becauſe the Ini- 
quities of the Amorites would not be full till then; and then he would Fudge that 
land, and bring them out thence with great ſubſtance. 8 
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$9 chat here we ſee a ſuitable proviſion made, ſufficient to diſpel the Fears of Burner, 
Abraham, and ſettle his Faith upon a certain bottom. | | is RS) 
Bu T yet it is here to be obſerved, that tho Abraham is aſſured he ſhall have 
Children, that ſhall deſcend from his own Body, yet here is nothing ſaid of the 
time when: And as 'twas natural for him to think in this caſe, that he ſhould 
have theſe Children by his Wife, when he afterwards found, this was naturally 
impoſſible, ſhe being paſt Children in the Courſe of Nature, this probably be- 
gat a New doubt, as to the meaning of this Promiſe, whether he was to have 
them by her, or by another; And as this inclin'd Sarah to give him her Servant, 
thinking the Promiſe could not relate to her, (Gen. xvi. 2.) here was now a ne- 
ceſſity of a New Revelation to fet them both right in this matter. And, 

ACCORDINGLY we read of ſuch a Revelation made, wherein, after the repe- 
tition of God's former Promiſes of the Land of Canaan, and a Numerous Iflue, 
Abraham is aſſured of a Son by Sarah, which Son ſhould be that Bleſſed ſeed, in 
whom all theſe Promiſes ſhould centre, and in whom all the Families of the 
Eerth ſhould be Bleſs'd : By which Words, muſt apparently be meant, that this 
Son ſhould be the depoſitary of that Promiſe to our Firſt Parents, relating to the 
Redeemer, who was to bruiſe the Serpent's head, and defeat all the Devices of 
the Devil: For as this was the Greateſt Bleſſing that God could beſtow on ſinful 
men, and was ſuch a Bleſſing, as He intended for all Mankind, that would make 
themſelves capable of it, ſo when 'tis here ſaid, that in this Seed of Abraham, 
by Sarah, all Nations of the Earth ſhould be Bleſs'd, this muſt naturally be 
ſuppoſed to relate to that Great Bleſſing, expected from the Promis'd Redeemer, 
and muſt be therefore underſtood, as a further renovation and confirmation of 
that Promiſe. | | : 186 8 0 | 
AND for the remembrance, and afiurance of all this, He renews His Covenant 
with Abraham, and his Seed, not ofily promiſing them the Land of Canaan, 
and that He would be their God; bur alſo obliging them all to be Circumciſed, 
and that not only as a mark, by which they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed to be his, 
Gen. xvii. 8, &c. but alſo, probably, as a ſtanding fign, and memorial to them, 
that God would perform his Covenant with them; + 
Tus we fee what care was taken of Abraham, to give him proper aid up- 
on every occaſion, as our Reaſon might expect in a Hiſtory of him. 

Wr muſt not here conceive, that God was all this time regardleſs of others, 
and left them to their own Inventions. No; As the world: was every day grow- 
ing worſe, and worſe, tis very reaſonable to think, that various methods had 
been taken to make them better, though we are told nothing of it. This Hiſtory 
tells us of an Inſtance of his Vengeance upon a diſſolute, and hardened: people in 
the deſtruction of ſeveral Cities by Fire and Brimſtone. This was no doubt in- 
tended by God to awaken the careleſs, and unthinking world into a juſt ſenſe of 
His neglected Juſtice, and to ſhew them what they might expect from Him, 
whilſt they lived in diſobedience to Him. e r Lig) N 5c 
Bur on the other hand, as God is thus revealing Himſelf in Judgment on ſin- 
ners, He. remembers mercy-to His ſervants,” and as a further Incouragement, and 
reward to Abraham, for his Exemplary Faith and Piety, He condeſcends to come 
to him in an Extraordinary way, to reveal to him His Decree againſt thoſe Ci- 
ties, and to ſhew him the Reaſon, and the Juſtice of it: And leſt he ſhould be 
terrified by this ſeverity, he lets him know, that He was nevertheleſs the Lord 
Merciful and Gracious, and would not only, not deſtroy the Righteous with the 
Wicked, but had there been any ſuch amongſt them, the Cities ſhould have been 
ſaved for their ſakes. ach 7119 
Turns are the chief of thoſe many Revelations that God was pleaſed to 
vouchſafe to Abrabam, by which we ſee how he was aſſiſted from time to 
time, according as his Circumſtances required; And as this is what we might 
reaſonably expect to find in a Hiſtory of ſo great a man, choſen out by God for 
ſo great an End, this makes the relation very credible. 3 8 

1 MIGH T- purſue my obſervations a little further, and as there is the ſame 
reaſon in ſome degree for the ſame aſſiſtance after ward, to the children of _— 
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Pg ham, for carrying on the ſame deſign, ſo I might eaſily ſhew how this Hiſtory 
anſwers in this caſe alſo: But this would be tedious to the Reader. It is enough 


Hiſtory, to make ſome particular remarks upon them, as being ſuch, as will give 


that I have ſhewn the deſign of the Hiſtorian, and how regularly this deſign is 
carried on thus far : As for what remains, there can be no difficulty ; every one 
will be able to Judge of it at firſt fight; and as we are told of ſeveral remarka. 
ble Providences, and particular Revelations to 1/aac and Faces, ſo tis eaſy for 
any one to account for them, and in ſome reſpect to diſcover the reaſon of 
them: However, tis plain to every Eye, that there is not any of theſe Revela- 
tions, but is ſome way or other ſuited to one, or other of thoſe great ends al. 
ready mentioned, and is calculated to anſwer ſome particular occaſion, they might 
have have had at that time for ſuch a diſpenſation, as they might either want 
Incouragement, Information, Comfort, or Support in reſpect either of the True 
Faith in that Promis'd Seed, or the Knowledge or PraQtice of True Religion, 
and Virtue. So that there needs nothing more to be ſaid upon this head. 
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TD UT before I proceed, it may not be amiſs, becauſe theſe ſeveral Revela- 
tions to Abraham, I have mentioned, are the Hinge of the ſucceeding 


ſome confirmation to them, and add a further Credibility co the Relation. 


Remarks upon theſe ſeveral Revelations to Abraham. 


Firſt, then, As we have obſerved in general, that God was not wanting to 
Abraham in ſuitable incouragements according to his ſeveral occaſions, ſo we 
may more particularly take notice, that the firſt thing offered him of this kind, 
was, the Promiſe of the Land of Canaan: He was then come away from his 
country, and kindred, and this was offered to him, as a proper motive to keep 
himſelf ſeparate from them. Fi : 

Bur ſince this Promiſe was not to be fulfilled, till he ſhould become a great 
Nation, which was not likely to be in his time, and when the Promiſe was fur- 
ther explained to him, and he was particularly told it ſhould not be fulfilled, till 
after the ſpace of four hundred Years, one may naturally conclude from hence, 
there was ſomething more meant, and which he underſtood to be meant by the 
Promiſe of this Land, than barely the Land itſelf : 

For what great motive is it to any man, to leave his native country, and 
kindred, and live in an unſettled wandring life in great difficulties and dangers, 
in proſpect only, that ſome of his Poſterity ſhould inherit ſuch a Land four 
hundred years hence? And therefore tis very probable, I ſay, that ſomething 
more was underſtood by this Land. What this was, we are not told, but it was 
probably explained to Abraham : And as he had been bred up in the Faith of 
the Saviour Promis'd, and liv'd in the Hope of all the advantages implied in 
that Promiſe, viz. the Pardon of Sin, the Reſurrection of the Body, and Life 
Everlaſting, as has before been ſhewn ; ſo this Land might be given, as a Token, 
and a Pledge to aſſure him of theſe advantages he hoped for, not only to him- 
felt, but his Poſterity, that would make themſelves capable of them, by treading 
in the Steps of their Father Abraham. Tis very probable, I ſay, it might have 
been ſo underſtood, and explained to Abraham, though our Hiſtory ſays nothing 
of it; and, if ſo, 'twas a powerful, and ingaging conſideration to attempt any 
enterprize whatſoever. 

Secondly, W x. have obſerved before, as a further Incouragement to Abraham, 
that he has the Promiſe, not only of a Numerous Iflue, but that in his ſced all 
the Nations of the Earth ſbould be Bleſſed, and tis worth our notice here, how 7 
credible this ſtory is in this reſped e. 

FoR as the Promiſe of a Saviour was of the Higheſt Importance to Man- 
kind, as neceſſarily containing under it an aſſurance of Pardon, Reſurrection, and 
Eternal Life, ſo tis natural to conceive it would be look'd upon, ag a particular 
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thing could be offered to them at any time, as a motive and incouragement in 


any caſe ſo likely to work upon them, as to be aſſured of theſe things, that their 


hearts were ſo intirely ſet upon. | 
AND, therefore, when Abraham was firſt called from his Father's family to 
dwell ina ſtrange land, which was a caſe fo contrary to Human Nature, and ſo 
expos'd to difficulty, and danger, that it ſtood in need of the ſtrongeſt motives, 
and ſupports, it is very agreeable to ſee how aptly he is aſſiſted with ſuch a 
conſideration, as was in its own nature the moſt ſuitable, and moſt prevalent, 
that could be offered him. 
Thirdly, Wx have obſerved before a Revelation made to Abraham, concern- 


ing his Poſterity to ſhew him how they ſhould become a Nation, That They 


ſhould be firſt ſtrangers in a land, that was not theirs, where they ſhould ſerve, and 
be afflicted, and after the ſpace of four hundred years, God would Fudge the Land, 
and bring them out with great ſubſtance. And the reaſon he gives for not doing 
it ſooner, was, becauſe the Iniquities of the Amorites would then, and not ' till 
then, be full. | . 0 

THis is the ſubſtance of the Prediction related in the Story, and 'tis very 
credible God might give ſuch a Revelation to Abraham, ſince there was a neceſ- 
ſity, in the nature of things, of ſome ſuch Prediction one time or other. 

Fo x fince God foreſaw this People would, and in His wiſdom intended they 
ſhould, be afflicted, it was very neceſſary it ſhould be known before-hand, and 
how long they ſhould continue ſo. 5 

Fo R as they muſt naturally have been bred up in great expectations of God's 
favour to them, when they ſhould afterwards find themſelves in bondage, and feel 
the miſeries of a ſad Perſecution, becauſe they ſerv'd another God, and kept 
themſelves a diſtin people, they might then be naturally tempted to ſuſpect the 
truth of thoſe Promiſes, they had been ſo often told of, and inſtead of being God's 
favourite people, they might be apt to think themſelves forſaken of him, and by 
this means might be inclined to throw off their Religion, and Separation, and 
become one people with their Perſecutors. 

B vu T when they had been informed of theſe afflictions before-hand, and how 
long they ſhould continue under them, and had not only been educated in the 
expectation of them, but every time they Circumciſed a Child, they had this Pre- 
diction brought to their remembrance, together with the aſſurance of their de- 
liverance, this was a moſt effectual means, not only to comfort them under their 
ſorrows, but keep them in a Conſtant dependance upon God : Becauſe this very 
affliction having been foretold by Him, was itſelf a proof of God's Promiſes to 
them; and though this was a very grievous burthen, yet it brought its own re- 


medy along with it, in that it gave them aſſurance, that the whole Prediction 


ſhould be fulfilled, and ſhould one day end in their Happineſs, in the enjoyment 
of the Land of Canaan, and whatever elſe was meant by it. | 

AND tis very natural to conceive this People were afterwards taught by Abra- 
ham to underſtand ſomething more by it than the Land itſelf : For otherwiſe, 
what motive could it be to them to bear the ſad afflictions they ſuffered upon 
the proſpect of this country, if there was nothing more in it, but this, That 


after ſeveral hundred years, when they ſhould be dead, and gone, and perhaps 


had been worn out by ſlavery, ſome of their Poſterity, they knew nor who, 
ſhould go in great wealth into another Land, which they themſelves ſhould ne- 
ver be the better for: And therefore tis very probable, they were taught, that 
the Intention of this Promis'd Land, was chiefly to aſſure them of a ſtare of 
Happineſs; and if ſo, whenever they ſhould be afterwards poſſe(s'd of that 
Land, it was the moſt ingaging motive poſſible to a future reſignation to Cod, 
and an entire dependance on Him; as it was likewiſe a ſtrong confirmation of 
ro Eng: of the Happineſs intended by that Land, as they were ſure of the 

and itſelf. | | | 
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Privilege to any Family to have this Saviour deſcend from them: And upon Burnett. 
this account, as it was natural for all Mankind eagerly to deſire Children, in WWW 
hopes, that this expected Saviour might happen to be of their Poſterity, ſo no- 
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Burnett, THAT this was the notion they had of this Promiſe relating to that Land, 
and that this notion was probably handed down through all generations to the 


ATA 


coming of Chriſt, they who believe the New Teſtament, will have very little 
reaſon to doubt: For tis to this that Jeſus Chriſt ſeems plainly to refer in that 
Argument he urges againſt the Sadducees, (who believed only the Books of Mo- 
ſes) in proof of a Reſurrection, and a future ſtate, that God was the God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. In which words he refers the Sadducces to that Co- 
venant God made with Abraham, and his Seed, in which he ingages to be their 
God (Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) By which expreſſion the leaſt that can be meant, muſt be 
not only that he would protect, and defend them, but would perform all His 
Promiſes to them. | 

Now in that Covenant that God had, at ſeveral times, made with 45g. 
ham, there were two things promiſed ; Firſt, There was a Confirmation of the 
coming of a Redeemer, in which Promiſe alone, as I before have proved, is ne- 
ceflarily implied the aſſurance of a Reſurrection. & 

Secondly, TaxRE is the Promiſe of the Land of Canaan, which, if it had no 
other ſenſe than a Temporal Canaan, could be of no benefit to thoſe that ſhould 
be dead, before the compleat enjoyment of it, as Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob 
were. And therefore as that promis'd land muſt naturally relate to ſome future 
Happineſs intended by it, ſo ſince that Happineſs could not be injoyed, but by 
living men, it ſuppoſes thoſe alive to whom the Promiſe muſt belong: And there- 
fore, when God ingages to Abraham and his ſeed, that He will be their Cod, 
and perform all His Covenants with them, it naturally implies, that there ſhovld 
be a time when Abraham, T/aac, and Jacob, and their ſeed, tho dead, ſhould 
one day be raiſed to life again, to poſſeſs the Happineſs promis'd to them ; 

Bu T this by the Bye. 8294 | 171 l h.4 
Tus we ſee what uſe might be made, and how reaſonable it was this peo- 
pls ſhould before-hand be informed of what afflictions they were aiterward to 
ſuffer. = i 
Wr may here further obſerve, that ſince they had the Promiſe of the Land 
of Canaan, it was likewiſe very ſuitable, that they ſnould be ſometime told how 
long they muſt expect the fulfilling of it. Pear 7 

For they might naturally indulge their hopes too far, and expect it ſooner 
than was intended; and as by this means they would meet with many diſap- 
pointments, ſo they might be tempted to lay aſide their hopes; and fince they 
were to ſuffer ſevere afflictions, this might likewiſe add to the temptation : - 

Bur, belides, they might doubt the Poſſibility of the thing, whilſt they ſaw 
the Land inhabited by others; They might reaſon with themſelves, how it could 
be done without diſpoſſeſſing the preſent Inhabitants, and how they could be 
able to effect this, and how this could be done without Injuſtice ; and whilſt fo 
many difficulties lay plainly in their way, twas not likely, that they would 
build with any aſſurance upon ſo doubtful a Promiſe, as this was, or keep them- 
ſelves ſeparate upon this account. {= Tins ir 

S o that there ſeems a neceſlity, in the nature of the thing, of a proper Reve- 
lation in this caſe, to inform them of theſe things before-hand, and- we muſt 
look upon this, as a very. Credible Relation, that tells us of ſuch a ſeaſonable 
Prediction made, as accounts for all theſe doubts, and difficulties ; In which the 
time of their coming out of Ægypt is defin'd, with the manner how the Land 
of Canaan ſhould be theirs, viz. by God's diſpoſſeſſing the Inhabitants, and the 
reaſon why he had decreed to do ſo, becauſe they were obſtinate and incorrigi- 
ble ſinners; and why he would not do it, till the fourth Generation, becauſe 
then, and not till then, their Iniquities would be full. 

Axp when they were thus told of the, Vengeance of God, upon the Iniquities 
of a wicked People, ſo that whenever they reflected on-the'Promis'd land, they 
muſt be put in mind of the conſequence of ſin; how: wiſely. was this contrived 
to inſtruct them in their duty, and ſhewꝭ them by an Inſtance, they could not 
forget, that the only way to be intitled to God's favour, was to live in a due O- 
bedience to Him? | "0 Agi Dfts.. 
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Fourthly, ANOTHER thing to be obſerved in this Story, is, That God is here Burnett 
ſet forth, as entering into Covenant with Abraham, for the performance of his 
Promiſes to him, and Circumciſion is made the ſign and ſeal of that Covenant. 

By this method of God's treating with Abraham, we muſt not underſtand 
that God's Promiſes were not as firm, and inviolable without this, as with it . 
but, as a Formal Covenant is look d upon by Men, as a more firm ſecurity, than 
a bare tranſient Promiſe ; ſo God was pleaſed to treat with Abraham in a Hu- 
man way, being willing more abundantly to ſhew the Heirs of His Promiſe, the 
Immutability of His Counſel, that by two immutable things in which it was im- 
poſſivle for God to lye, they might have ſtrong conſolation, and lay hold of the hope 
that was ſet before them, as a ſure, and ftedfaſt Anchor of their Soul, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it. g 
Tus is a natural reaſon for God's dealing with mankind in this humble, and 
familiar way of Covenant, and ſince He was thus pleas'd to treat with Abraham, 
one cannot but admire the Wiſdom of God in the Choice of Circumciſion as the 
ſcal of it. . 
Tuls was a very ſtrange, and feemingly ridiculous Ceremony, and as it would 
hardly have ever been thought of by Man, fo *twas a thing, one may imagine, | 
would never have been ſubmitted to, but upon a thorough perſuaſion of its be- | 
ing appointed by God: And we may obſerve a great wiſdom in this appointment, | 
this Ceremony having a particular ſuitableneſs, in its very nature, to the End, 
God had to ſerve by that People. LOR DL Ho? 
Fo R, ſince God had choſen them out of the world to be a ſeparate People 
to Himſelf, and was pleaſed to enter into Covenant with them, as an aſſurance 
of His Promiſes of favour to them, what greater wiſdom could there be than 
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2 Happineſs, but they who crucify the Fleſh with the affections, and luſts, | 
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Burnett, 


Bu x yet if we conſider the circumſtances of the Caſe, there might be ſome. 


thing more in it, than this: We find by the Story, when Abraham was inform. 


ed of the Intention of God to deſtroy thoſe Cities, he was not fully ſatisfied of 
the Juſtice of it: He thought there muſt be ſome Righteous people there, and he 
could not underſtand the Juſtice of that Puniſhment, that ſhould ſlay the 
Righteous with the Wicked. 

Bu T in the way that this matter is ſet before us, he is not only inſtructed 
in the Juſtice of the Puniſhment, but the Severity of that Juſtice is at the ſame 
time ſoftened by a Beautiful Idea of His Mercy, and that too repreſented in 
ſuch a manner, as to give him a moſt ingaging motive to Obedience, when he 
ſaw the Righteous ſo favoured by God, that ſometimes even the Wicked ſhould 
be preſerved for their ſakes. : 

AND if we further conſider the Circumſtances of this Story, where God is repre- 
ſented, as reaſoning with Himſelf, Why He ſhould hide His Intentions from His 
Servant Abraham, when He knew the Integrity of his heart, That He would 
command his Children, and his Houſehold after him, to keep the way of the Lord, 


this is not only a lively way of Inſtruction to Abraham, and a great Incou- 


ragement to his Obedience, That God is ſo diſpos'd to manifeſt Himſelf to an 
Honeſt, and Sincere Heart, and, That they who will know the Will of God, 
muſt be firſt reſolved to do His Will, but here is alſo a plain Intimation given us, 


That as Abraham was to Inſtruct his Children, and his Houſhold, he had this 
favour ſhewn him on that acccount, that not only he himſelf might have a 


right notion of the Juſtice, and Mercy of God, but that they alſo might be 
rightly informed of them by Him; a right apprehenſion of theſe attributes be- 
ing of very important concern to thoſe, who would keep the way of the Lord, 
THrvus we ſee how this Hiſtory anſwers thus far; How Abraham was pro- 
vided with proper incouragements, and aſſiſted with ſuch ſuitable motives, as 


| Reaſon might expect to find in a credible account of him. 


AN pif this be therefore a probable Hiſtory thus far, here we have new mat- 
ter for new Revelation, which we may likewiſe hereafter expect to find in the 
ſequel of his Story. M agents barlsc 1 0 

Fo x here we are told, that in Abraham's Seed all the Families of the Earth 
ſhould be Bleſſed, by which words the leaſt that could be intended, was, that the 


Promis'd Saviour ſhould deſcend from him, and that his Seed ſhould be the 


means of conveying all thoſe Bleſſings to the world, which I have ſhewn to be 
originally implied in that Promiſe: _ e 389 . 
AND as Abrabam is ſaid, in this Hiſtory, to have had two ſons, I/hmael, and 


 Tjaac, to the latter of which this Great Privilege is appropriated, ſo that, from 


him the ſeed of Abraham was to be reckon'd, ſo there was a neceſſity, in the na- 
ture of things, of ſome means to be preſcribed ſome time or other, for the 
keeping up of a diſtinction in their families, that ſince this Saviour was not to 
be look d for preſently, there might be no room to doubt, when He ſhould 


come, that He was of the Seed of Abraham, of IJſaac's Branch, and that every 
one might be capable of ſatisfying himſelf of this: There. ſeems to be a necel- 


ſity, I fay, of ſomething of this kind; but whether there was afterwards any 


Revelation made for this. purpoſe, ſhall be conſidered in another place; and if 
we hereafter find it ſo, as it will be a great inſtance of the Conſiſteney of this 
Story, ſo will it be no leſs an argument of the Credibility of it. 

_AND thus J have done with the ſecond thing required in a credible Hiſtory 
of Abrabam. PREY SO EE re Ears RAR OG 
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H IR DLV, The next thing that we have ſhewn may reaſonably be ex- 
pected in a Hiſtory of Abraham, is, To be told How he became a Na- 
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tion ; and this we have ſet before us in a very rational and affecting manner in this Burnett. 
Hiſtory, Tis not, as I obſerved, very eaſy to conceive how the ſeed of one man WW 


could become a nation, diſtin& from all others, whilſt the world was already in- 
habited ; How they could be kept together, and grow up into a ſeparate Body, 
without intermixing with, or depending on any other people, unleſs they could have 
been ſettled in ſome waſte Iſland, or Country, where no other people ſhould come, 
but themſelves ; but as ſuch a ſettlement would have been inconſiſtent with the end 
of their ſeparation, and 'twas neceſſary for the benefit of the world that they ſhould be 
ſeen, and known, and, in ſome diſtant manner, converſe with other people; ſo tis 
very agreeable to obſerve in this Hiſtory how eaſily and rationally this is brought 
about, by their going into Egypt, and that too in a manner ſo natural as is here re- 

eſented, | 
1977 cannot but admire the Wiſdom of Providence, and in that the Credi- 
bility of this Hiſtory, that ſince they were to become a Diſtinct Nation, and muſt 
have neceſſarily ſome place to live together, that Egypt ſhould be the place provided 
for them; a Place, above all others, particularly fitted for the keeping them a ſe- 
parate People, the Hebrews being ſuch an Abomination to the Egyptians, that they 
would not ſo much as eat with them, and therefore were not likely to mix with 
them. | 

AND therefore, when we read of the Maelites being brought into this Country, 

and Joſeph their Brother, by a ſtrange Providence, ſent thither before them, as it 
were, as a Harbinger, to procure an Intereſt for their ſettlement, and that the place 
provided for them was the Land of Goſhen, a place where they were to live by them- 
ſelves, what can one think of this whole tranſaction, but as a thing not only highly 
rational in it ſelf, but a particular contrivance of the Wiſdom of God, that ſince 
he intended they ſhould be a ſeparate People, he brought them hither, and planted 
them here, as in a Nurſery, where they might mpltiply, and grow, and gather 
Strength, 'till they ſhould be fit to be removed, and tranſplanted into the promiſed 
land? 9 5 So | 

Tu 1s was the viſible deſign of Providence, in bringing them hither : How it 
fared with them here, we are particularly told; and as my deſign is to ſhew the 
Credibility of the Story, I will examine the ſeveral parts of it, and ſhew the Wiſ- 
dom of God in every Inſtance. $6 ERS 
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HA I 
De Credibility of the Hiſtory of the Children of Iſrael, and of their 


Alictions. 


HE firſt thing to be obſerved in this Story, is, That the Children of Iſrael 
ö were miſerably afflicted; That they ſhould be ſo, had been foretold to Abra- 
ham, and as this Story gives a very natural reaſon why they were ſo; ſo 'twas a 
great Inſtance of God's Wiſdom, that they ſhould be ſo: For whatever other wiſe 
ends God had to ſerve by that affliction, we may obſerve a particular ſuitableneſs 
in it to His End, in keeping them a ſeparate people, and the deſign of removing 
them to another land. ee 

Fox as the reaſon of keeping them a ſeparate people, was the Preſervation of 
the True Religion, ſo this affliction might naturally contribute towards this. 

Fo as the Egyptians were a Nation over-run with Idolatry, had the 1/raelites 
been kindly treated there, this might have gain'd upon their affections, and by con- 
rracting-friendſhips, and familiarities with the Egyptians, they might have been 
drawn away into their ſuperſtitions : But when they found themſelves hated by the 
Egyptians, and ſuffer d ſuch fad hardſhips from them, this naturally begat an Aver- 
hon towards them, and made them leſs liable to be corrupted by them. Even as ic 
was, we find by the Story, that the T/raelites could not keep themſelves free from 
Infection, but they got à tincture of the Egyptian Idolatry; but without this they 
muſt have probably been over- run with it, and would have entirely fallen away. 
31D Es, chis affliction was very ſuitable to the Promiſe of their coming 2 
2111 > 6 X | n 
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Fox when Egypt was become their Native Country, they doubtleſs had a natural 
fondneſs far it, and as they, and their Families were ſettled there, they could have 
no Inclination to remove from thence, Twas the laſt thing they would probably 
have deſired, or thought of, and, without a Miracle, it would have been impoſſible 
to bring them to it, ſo long as they could hope to live in any tolerable eaſe and 
comfort there. 

Bor when they were ſo miſerably harraſs'd by the Egyptians, and put under 
ſuch a barbarous, and unnatural perſecution, as that of deſtroying their own Chil. 
dren, together with. other miſerable oppreſſions, this alone would be ſufficient to 
make them weary of the place, and glad of an opportunity of removing thence, 

So that nothing could be more fitted to the deſign of Providence, in relation to 
this people, than this circumſtance of their Affliction : Bur this was only to prepare 
them for their removal, e Ws 

Tu k next thing to be obſerv'd, is, How they came out, and this, the Story 
ſays, was by the Execution of Great, and Strange Judgments on the Egyptians. 

Tr1s event had likewiſe been foretold to Abraham, and tis no ways unlikely 
that a Cruel and Idolatrous people might be ripe for ſuch Judgments on their own 
account; but it gives a great Credibility to the Story, when we can diſcern a par- 
ticular wiſdom, in ſuiting thoſe Judgments to the circumſtances of God's choſen 
people, and the End they were choſen for. 4 5 

Fo R when we conſider, that this choſen people, by living long under the Go- 
vernment of Egypt, had got the Infection of their Idolatry, twas abſolutely neceſ- 
fry it ſhould be cured: For they were ſet apart, as I ſaid before, on purpoſe to 
' preſerve the True Religion, and by conſequence it was neceſſary, that they ſhould 
be inform'd of the Only True God, and how to worſhip Him, as God; and what 
could be more effectual to conyince their Reaſon, that the God of 1/rae! was this 

God, than ſuch works as none but He could do, even by the confeſſion of the Ma- 
gicians themſelves :? 1 | 155 5 
AND accordingly we read in Exodus, ch. vi. v. 6. that God requires Moſes to in- 
form the 1/rae/ites, That He was the Lord, the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
and as a proof of this, he was to tell them, that He would bring them out of bon- 
dage, with a ſtiretch'd-out arm, and with great Fudgments, and by this they ſhould 
know, that He was the Lord their God. 

AGAIN we may conſider, this People was bred up in mighty notions of their 
Privileges, as the ſeed of Abrabam the friend of God, and by conſequence the fa- 
vourites of Heaven, and when they found themſelves perſecuted upon this account, 

they might naturally expect that God would appear in their behalf, and make ſome 
diſtinction in their favour, and what could more effectually demonſtrate this, than 
ro ſee ſuch Judgments on the Land of Egypt, whillt themſelves were entirely free? 

AND when we further conſider, as it appears by this Story, that Moſes was the 
Perſon appointed by God to bring this people out of Egypt, a Perſon altogether un- 
qualified for ſuch a work without the aſſiſtance of an Almighty Power, here is a 
particular aptneſs in theſe Judgments for this end, not only in convincing the I/ 
raclites themſelves, that He was ſent by God upon this Errand, and was able to ef- 
fect what he propos d, that they might be willing to come away with him; but alſo 
to work upon the obſtinate Egyptians, and oblige them to let the People go. And 
accordingly, theſe were the Ends thoſe Judgments upon the Egyptians, and that 
Miraculous Power, which Mofes was indued withal, were intended for, as we read 
Exod. iv. Chap. vi. ver. 6, 7, 8. & Hei © 80% wn tins. 

Ap if we add to this, on the other hand, that theſe Egyptians might be not 
only ripe for Vengeance, as I faid before, upon the account of their Cruelties, and 
other wickednefſes, but wanted alſo to be inform'd of the True God, What could 
be more ſuitable, and proper for this end, than theſe Judgments, which might 
ſerve at once both for Puniſhment and Conviction, and that too not only of the 
True God, but alſo of their guilt in having offended Him, and, by conſequence, of 
their duty, and imereſt to worſhip Him, and live in all Obedience to Him? And 
accordingly we likewiſe read, that this was one Intention of the Divine Judgments 
on that people, wiz. that Pharaoh, and by conſequence his 'SubjeRts, ſhould: 1 0 
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Lord's, eh. vii. 3, 4, F. that is, that He is the only True God, the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the World. | 3 1 | * _ 
AND as they were apparently intended for the Puniſhment of that Nation, it is 

very probable, that every Judgment upon Egypt might have had ſome relation to 
ſome particular Sin of that People, either againſt God or againſt the 1/raelites, ſo 
as to carry in its nature ſome reſemblance to that Sin it was intended as a puniſh- 
ment for: The Author of the Book of Wiſdom has in ſeveral inſtances endeavour'd 
to ſhew this, Ch, xi. 15. Ch. xv. 18, 19. Ch. xvi. 1. Ch. xvii. 2, 3. Ch. xvili. 5. But 
tho the obſervations may not be ſo juſt in all reſpects, yet as Pops laſt great Plague 
in the Death of every Firſt-born of the Egyptians, this carries ſo lively a reſem- 
blance, and has ſo natural a relation to their Sin, in deſtroying every Male Child of 
the 1/raelites, that one can hardly think at firſt Sight, but it muſt have been pur - 
poſely ſo order'd by a Wiſe Providence, not only, as a Puniſhment for their Sins in 
general, but particularly to teach them, by their own Experience; what an unnatu- 
ral Cruelty they had uſed to the 1/rae/ites, and how juſtly they ſuffer'd for it. 
AND when we conſider all this together, what greater token can we have of the 
Credibility of this Story, than to obſerve ſuch a wonderful Wiſdom in it, and to ſee 
it ſo contrivd, as to anſwer ſo many great, and good Ends at once, which were not 
only worthy of the Divine Cognizance in themſelves, but ſeem'd in their very na- 
ture to require ſome proviſion to be made for them; And to ſee it done ia ſuch a 
manner, as if each of theſe ends had been the particular and only care of Providence 
in this diſpenſation ? I CE TT eas A 
Tux next thing obſeryable in this Story is, The Succeſs of theſe Judgments in 
procuring the diſmiſſion of chis People, and their coming away with Jewels of Gold, 
and Silver, and Raiment. age. : 5 3 
TH Is is a Circumſtance, that had likewiſe been foretold ro Abraham, that 
they ſhould come away with great Subſtance; And this is a very credible relation, not 
only for the reaſon, that is here given of it, vig. That the Egyptians were afraid of 
being deſtroy d upon their account, and ſo were glad to get rid of them at any rate, 
in that terrible fright they were then under, but alſo as it is ſaid to be ſo order'd. by 
God, (Exod. xi. 2.) For, conſidering what this people bad ſuffer'd by the Bgyptigns, 
here is a natural Suitableneſs. and Equity, in this Ap ointment, and it may be con- 
ſidered, not only as a kind of Recompence for their ſufferings in general, but as a 
particular ſatisfaction, for what they had by Right due to them for their labours. 
For tis very probable that as they had been oppreſs'd with labour, ſo they might 
have been likewiſe in their wages, and being us d as ſlaves, tis very reaſonable to 
think they might have been paid like ſlaves, juſt as their Arbitrary Maſters pleas'd : 
Nay, we are particularly told, that they were forced to make the ſame tale of Brick, 
though they gathered the Straw, as they us'd to do before, when 'twas prov ided 
for them; And it their Wages before, as tis natural to ſuppoſe, were not greater, 
than their work deſerv'd, this addition to their labour in gathering the Straw, was 
working ſo much time for nothing. g „„ 
AND. therefore, 'when they had power to Right themſelves, they demanded of the 
Egyptians Fewels of gold, and filver, and raiment. For the word which we Ill 
tranſlate Boryowed ;- fignifies Demanded; and this, I ſay, they did probably, as a 
Right, though the Egyptiant would call it only a Loan. ' , 10 | ne 


- - 


Ap tis very obſervable, that God is not only ſaid to have given them orders to 
make this demand, but alſo to have given them favaur'in the Sight of the Egyptians 
to let them have ſuch things as they required (Exod. xii. 36.) that ĩt might appear to 
be his work, thereby to let them know, that He was as Juſt to them in recom- 
pencing their ſufferings and loſſes, as He was to the Egyptians, in avenging their 
Opprefſions, on whom this might be likewiſe inflicted, as a further Puniſnhment. 
80 that in this view, this Inſtance which at firſt ſeoms an Act of Injuſtice in the 
Iſraelites, was, in reality, the very oontrary: And as it was done by the appoint- 
ment of. God Himſelf, they were only His Inſtruments to take from that People, 
what they held only by the bounty of His Providence, and had now forfeited by 

their tranſgreſſions dne 93, 03.1119 20) aghe ui ine 46, 1 
Tux next thing obſervable in the Story of this People, is choir going. rn = 
3 | : ildernels, 
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ſtand, chat He the. God of the Hebrews was The Lord, Exod, vii. 17. and that there Burnett: 
was none like Him in all the Barth, ch. viii. 22.—-ix. 14. and that the Earth 5s the WV 
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Wilderneſs, and their continuing there forty Years. The reaſon here given for tak. 
ing that Way, is very wiſe, and rational : viz. That if they had gone through the 
land of the Philiſtines, which was near, and lay in their way to Canaan, this would 
naturally have begat War, and as War would have affrighted, and diſcourag'd them 
in their Enterprize, ſo theywould have repented and gone back to Egypt, Exod xiii. 1. 

Bur there was another wiſe reaſon in the nature of the thing; For, as I have 
often obſerved, this People were choſen for the preſervation of the True Religion 
in oppoſition to Idolatry, and yet they were ſo addicted to Idolatry themſelves, that 
where-ever they had any opportunity, they joined themſelves to the Heathen wor- 


ſhip, and notwithſtanding all the teſtimonies God had given of Himſelf, that He 


was the only True God, by the ſigns and wonders they had ſeen him do, yer they 
{till fell off upon every occaſion : So that had they gone immediately into the Land 
of Canaan, which was then a Land of Idolaters, they would no doubt have wor- 
ſhipp'd their gods, and learnt their manners, and ſo defeated the deſign of Pro- 
vidence. 5 5 

AND therefore in Wiſdom God led them through the Wilderneſs, that they might 
converſe with no other people, leſt they might be further corrupted by them: And 
as this was a place where they could not ſubſiſt, and be provided with neceſſaries in 
a Natural way, but muſt eat, and drink by Miracle, ſo it was by conſequence a 
proper place to train them up into a ſenfe of his Authority, and convince them, 
that He was the only true God, by the daily freſh Inſtances of His Power, and 
Goodneſs, which they could not poſſibly but take notice of: And for this reaſon 
he kept them in the Wilderneſs ſo long, till the old Generation was all gone off, 
and a new one ſprung up in their room, that had not been leaven'd with Idolatry, 
that had ſeen no other people, nor country, and knew no other God, but Him, 
whoſe wonders they had been eye-witneſſes of, and whoſe miracles they had lived 


by, and whom they had learnt to fear, and reverence. N 


AND when God had thus raiſed Himſelf a people, prepared, and fitted for His 
purpoſe, that might be proper Inhabitants for the Land of Promiſe, He then gave 
them actual poſſeſſion of it, and led them directly into Canaan. 5 

Tus we fee how this People become a Nation, and how every Circumſtance 
that happened to them had a particular” relation to their being ſo; we ſee what a 
natural agreement there is in every thing, either to the Circumſtances of that People 
themſelves, or to the deſign of God in making them a People, and, we cannot, 


after this, with any reaſon, ſuſpe& the Credibility of this relation thus far, 


. 
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The fourth thing required in a Hiſtory of Abraham, and his Family 


relating to their Laus and Government. 


H E next thing to be inquired after in the Hiſtory of this People, is, ſome 
account of their Laws, and Government, and this we find in our Hiſtory in 
g very extraordinary manner. d gh, hog een io een e 
80 o after this People came into the Wilderneſs, and were not only ſeparated 
from all other Nations, but abſolutely independent of them, the firſt care of Provi- 
dence is imployed in ſettling them under ſome rules of Order, and forming them 
into a Regular Commonwealth, and for this purpoſe, He! gives them a ſyſtem of 
Laws to govern:themſelves by in their Moral, Religious, and Civil Capacity: And 
as they were made a Nation by God, and could not be preſerved ſo, but by His Al- 
mighty Power, fo, we are told, they receiv'd their Laws from God, and were im- 


mediately Governed, and Protected by Him. And though God gave them all ſuffi- 
cient Evidence; that rhoſe Laws they received were given by Him, by the wonders 


1 


He thew'd at the giving of them, and afterwards when they were under His imme- 
diate Protection, by, the frequent Miracles he wrought. in their behalf, yet it is 
worth. our while in this place a little to reflect, how He manifeſted His wiſdom in 
the Laws themſelves, in adapting them to the circumſtances, and diſpoſition of that 


People, and the Ed they were choſen for. 9713-457 lde gift: 1 1 ; 
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The Wiſdom of God ſhewn in the Jewiſh Law. 
As, Firſt, 'T 1s evident, by the account we have of them, that they were, as 'tis 
very natural to conceive they might be, a very dull, and ſtupid people, having been 
bred up in hard labour, under the oppreſſions of Tyranny, and Arbitrary Power, 
which is apt to break, and debaſe mens ſpirits; and conſidering this, how graciouſly 
does their Great, and Wiſe Lawgiver condeſcend to their weak capacities, fitting the 
Number of His Moral precepts to their memories, by reducing them to Ten ſhort 
commands, and repreſenting the moſt important truths to them, under ſuch Em- 
blems, and Figures, as they had been accuſtomed to, that he might not only the 


Burnett 
n 


more eaſily Inſtruct them in thoſe things repreſented by thoſe Figures, but alſo the 


more deeply imprint them on their minds: 


War I mean by theſe Emblems and Figures, ſhall be ſhewn by and by, (p. 542 


Secondly, Ir we conſider them as they were, a people prone to, and already cor- 
rupted with Idolatry, here was a wiſe Proviſion in this caſe alſo, and that not only 
in the vaſt multitude of Obſervances impos'd upon them to keep them continually 
buſy, and imploy'd, that they might not be at leiſure to imitate their Heathen 
Neighbours, bur alſo in the appointment of ſuch particular Ceremonies as were di- 
realy contrary to their Idolatrous Rites. EE | 

T n g Ceremonies, for Inſtance of the Paſſover, the manner of building the Al- 
tar, and of going up to it; the Prohibitions of ſeething a Kid in its mother's milk, 


of offering Honey in Sacrifices, of forcing their Children to paſs through the Fire 


to Moloch, of eating Blood, and rounding the corners of their heads, and cutting 
their Fleſh, were all ſo many commands injoin'd by God, only in oppoſition to ſuch 
cuſtoms in the Heathen Idolatry (as has been proved by Mai moni des, and Dr. Spen- 
cer): And as for thoſe others, which we cannot ſee the reaſon of, tis probable they 
might likewiſe have been appointed with the ſame view, though it cannot fo evi- 
dently be made appear at this diſtance, ſince the Rites of thoſe antient Idolaters have 


been long ſince aboliſh'd, and are but imperfectly recorded in ſome few antient Au- 


thors, as the learned Dr. Allix well obſerves in his Reflections on the Old, and New 
Teſtament. Lb we Bp 5 | 
Thirdly, Ir we conſider them as a people ſeparated from other Nations, here 
likewiſe we may obſerve a Wiſe Proviſion made to keep them ſo, not only by con- 
tinuing the Ordinance of Circumciſion, but alſo by forbidding them to conform to 
the Rites and Cuſtoms of other people, and injoining ſuch a diſtinction of Meats, 
and Sacrifices, as muſt neceſſarily keep them from all other people. For they were 
to Abſtain from what others Ate, and to Eat and Sacrifice what the others Wor- 
ſhipp'd ; and as this gave the Heathen an abhorrence of them, ſo when they could 
neither eat nor worſhip together, it naturally prevented all Intimacy of converſe 
with them. 1 55 8 | 1 
Tuls was the reaſon given for that command of Clean and Unclean Creatures in 
Leviticus even by God Himſelf: And 'tis very probable for the ſame reaſon, that the 
Law condeſcends to fuch little things, as the faſhion of their Dreſs, their Beards, their 
Phylacteries, and the Rails before their Houſes, and the like, that He might in 


Lewit. xx. 
24, 25 


every reſpect diſtinguiſh, and make them known from other people, and fo prevent 


all mixture and confuſion with them. = 
Laſtly, Ir we conſider, that the end of their ſeparation was, that they might be 
a holy, and peculiar people to the Lord, Lev. xx, 26. Exod. xix. 6. 

'T1s obvious to every Eye, that this was the Great End of the whole Law, and 
'tis worth our Obſervation how every part of it is wiſely fitted for this End. 

IN RED not obſerve this in the Moral Law, which relates to our duty to God, and 
Man; Every one ſees the Natural Obligation of this; How it tends in its own na- 
ture to make us like God, and Happy in the Injoyment of Him: The ſame deſign 
is likewiſe viſible, and there is a particular fitneſs for that deſign, even in the Judici- 
al, and Ceremonial part of it. To nom ont 190798 
As for the Judicial precepts, which relate only to the Government of the Civil 
State, *tis evident, they are all along calculated for the Incouragement of Virtue, and 
the Prevention of Vice, and Irregularity. And tho' the many Ceremonies relating 


to their Religion, ſeem only to be ſo many Arbitrary Forms, and mere outfide Rites, 


yet they were likewiſe injoin'd with a Moral Intention: And tho' they might be pro- 
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Burnett. per for the low eſtate of that people, merely as outſide Forms of Pomp, to affect 
their minds with a greater Awe, and Reverence in their Worſhip, yet they have 


been Antiently underſtood to bave many other views, and among others tis very 
probable they might have been appointed to inſtruct theſe ignorant, and ſtupid Peo- 
ple in Moral duties, by ſuch viſible ſigns, and repreſentations, as they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to, and was 2 common way of Inſtruction in the Country they had liv'd in. 
TAHus, for Inſtance, their Sacrifices of Expiation might be intended to put them 
in mind of the ſad conſequence, and deſert of fin, and the Obligation they had to 
die to fin, if they would be reconcil'd to God; their Euchariſtical Sacrifices were 
naturally proper to keep up a ſenſe of their dependance upon God, and of their 
owing all they had, to His Favour and Bounty, and by conſequence of the ſtrong 
Ingagements they were under to all returns of Duty, and Gratitude. Their Cir. 
cumciſion was not only a fign of their Covenant with God, but alſo of the neceſſity 
of parting with their Luſts, if they would be intitled to the Benefits of it: Their 
Legal Waſhings, and Purifications ſhew'd them, how. pure a God they ſerved, and 
how clean every perſon ought to be from all filthineſs of Fleſh, and Spirit, that 
would either come into His preſence, or hope for His favour. And the Prohibition 
of certain meats might likewiſe be intended to teach them to avoid thoſe ſins, and 
diſpoſitions, that had a reſemblance to thoſe creatures they were ordered to abſtain 
from. When Swines Fleſh, for Inſtance, was made Unclean, to them, it might 
be for Inſtruction in Righteouſneſs, as well as other Ends, that they might by this 
be taught to avoid the brutal Nature of that Creature, that as he wallows in the 
Mire, when full, ſo they ſhould not wallow in fin, which is uſually repreſented un- 
der the notion of Filth, nor abuſe their Plenty to Senſuality, and Licentiouſneſs, 
WHEN they are forbid to eat Birds of Prey, tis to teach them, that they muſt 
not live by Rapine; And by Fiſh without Scales, that delight in Mud, they were 
taught to avoid all Earthly- mindedneſs, and all baſe and mean deſigns, and practices. 
THESE Interpretations may be look'd upon, only as the reſult of a luxuriant Ima- 
gination : And tho' I muſt confeſs a Fanciful Invention may go far in this way, yer 
that this was the natural conſtruction of theſe Laws, we have very great reaſon to 
think : I have already taken notice, that this was the way of ſpeaking in thoſe days, 
and in thoſe Countries, and we uſe it ſtill in our own language, and are very well 
underſtood, when we do ſo, When we would ſpeak of a Man's Ingratitude, or Sen- 
ſuality, or Rage or Luſt, or Subtlety, we ſpeak of him, under the Notion of a Hog, 
a Lyon, a Goat, and a Fox, and if we ſhould bid a man abſtain from theſe, and have 
a care of making them part of himſelf, he would be underſtood without an In- 
terpreter, | | 
T Hu E Moral of ſuch Similitudes, is obvious enough, and that this was one In- 
tention of theſe Legal Ceremonies, has been the current ſenſe of Antient times; 
And thus much is very certain, even from the Scriptures themſelves, that they were 
all to be eſteemed as vain and fruitleſs, and the Obſervance of them, as unaccepta- 
ble to God, unleſs they were accompanied with the Fruits of Righteouſneſs, which 
looks, as if this were the Intention of them. See 1/a. Ixvi. 3.—i. 13.—lviii. 45,&6. 
Prov. xv. 8—xxviii. 9. Zach. vii, 6, Pſal, li, 16, 17.—xl. 8, 9. Fer. vii. 3, 4, 
5, Sc.—Xxi. 22, 23, &c. Hoſea vi. 6. Micab. vi. 6, 7, 8. oh Doghany 
AND as this was the Great Deſign of the whole Law, ſo it was not wanting, in 
proper motives, to inforce the Obſervation of it: nn 1-4 NG 
THEy were a people bred up in the Hopes of a Saviour to come, and in the 
Promiſe of that Saviour, I have already ſhewn, was implied, the Promiſe of Ever- 
laſting Happineſs; He could not be a Saviour without it. The ſame thing, I have 
likewiſe ſhewn, was underſtood by. the Promiſe of the Land of Canaan, viz. a fu- 
ture State of Reſt, and Comfort, of which that Land was a Token, and a Pledge. 
This, I fay, J have obſery'd, they probably underſtood in this Senſe, and the Neu 
Teſtament confirms, it to us, if that ſhall hereafter appear of any Credit: So that 
when they were in actual poſſeſſion of this Land, they had thereby an aſſurance in 
hand, of the future Enjoyment of what they hop'd for, provided they were but faith- 
ful in their Coyenannt. 1 0 e e 
Tais was ſome part of the Encouragement they had, but this was not ſufficient 
in their caſe; their Circumſtances requir'd moxe. rag fi „ i 
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As they were to continue ſeparate from others for the preſervation of the True Burnett. 
Religion, they ſtood in need of temporal Promiſes, that they might have no temp: N 


tation for temporal gain, to fall away into the Gentile Superſtitions. For, ſince the 
Heathens imputed all their worldly Succeſſes to the Worſhip of their Idols, and falſe 
Gods, there was a neceſſity, in proportion, that the God of ael ſhould ſhew him- 
ſelf as Gracious to his Votaries, as the Falſe Gods were ſuppos' d to be to Theirs; 
and therefore tis ſo far from being a derogation to this Law, that it abounds ſo 
much with the Promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings, that it is a particular Inſtance of 
the Wiſdom of it; ſuch Promiſes being not only moſt likely to work upon that ſtu- 
pid low- minded people, but ſuited alſo to their particular circumſtances, and occa- 
ſions, as they were to be kept ſeparate from other nations. : Cs 
Tus we ſee the Wiſdom of the Fewiſhß Laws, and thereby the Credibility of 
this Hiſtory of Moſes, ſo far as it relates to them. 5 | 


71— * * aaa. _ 


CHAP. XIII. 


What may be naturally expefed in a Hiftory of Abraham, and his 
Family, relating to the Preſervation, and Propagation of the True 
Religion. 


—Bt 


find in a Hiſtory of this People, is, That, ſince one Great End God had to ſerve 
by them, was, the Preſervation of the True Religion in oppoſition to Idolatry, they 
were thoroughly inſtructed in the True Religion themſelves, and that this was alſo 
kept pure, and undefiled amongſt them. 

Secondly, T Ar ſome means were made uſe of from time to time to bring their 
Religion to the Knowledge of other nations. 5 5 

As to the firſt of theſe, that we may repreſent this matter in its proper light, we 
muſt inquire what is to be meant by True Religion: . 

N ow, by this we muſt underſtand two things: Firſt, A Right Knowledge of 
the True God, and How we are to behave ourſelves to Him, conſidering the Rela- 
tion He bears to us. Secondly, A True Faith, and Confidence in the Promis'd Sa- 


viour. The firſt was the Sum of Natural, the ſecond of Reveal'd Religion : And . 
as it was Revealed, as a Remedy for Sin, ſo twas the only Comfort that Sinners had, 


and a very great Comfort it was, as containing in it, as I have before obſerved, the 
Aſſurance of Pardon and Reconciliation with God, as alſo a Deliverance from 
Death into a State of Everlaſting Life and Happineſs: Now, as a ſinful World 
could have but little encouragement to Obedience, without ſome aſſurance of this 
kind, and we know no ſuch aſſurance they had, but what was implied in this Pro- 
miſe : ſo a Due Faith, and Confidence in the performance of this Promiſe, was a 
Fundamental Article of the Religion of Sinners. So that when I ſpeak of the ne- 
ceſſity of their being inſtructed in the True Religion, I mean, That they ſhould 
be thoroughly taught to know the True God, Who He'is, and What He is, and 


how to worſhip, and ſerve him acceptably. Secondly, To Believe in the Saviour to 


come, thro' whom God had promis d Eternal Happineſs to all that would obey 
Him faithfully. | LAS 2028 
Tunis is True Religion, and as this is what we may expect to find in a Hiſtory of 
this people ſet apart by God for this purpoſe; fo tis very obvious to obſerve how 
this is effectually provided for. 2 $ \ 3&1 
W HiLsT this people dwelt amongſt the Egyptians, tis evident their notions of 
God had been corrupted, and they were infected with the Idolatry of the Country; 
and therefore we have already taken notice, that one great End of thoſe many Judg- 
ments upon Egypt, was to ſhew them, that the gods of the Egyptians were no gods, 
but that He that did thoſe works was the True God, 
AND afterwards when they came into the Wilderneſs, when God gave them their 
Laws, in that amazing manner we are told of, He in the firſt place lets them know, 


Thar there was but One God; and that He, who ſpake to them was that One God; 


And for a proof of this, He appeals to His Works: And as the reaſon of His ſpeak- 
bn A 5 ing 


H E next thing to be inquir'd into, and which we may reaſonably expect to 
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Deut. vi. 
13, 14. 


544 
Burnett, ing in that Formidable manner, was, as we are told, that they might know, that . 
VV was the Lord and none elſe, Deut. iv. 35. vi. 7; fo, as a further Proof of it, I ſay, 


not ſubmit to His Authority, 


He refers them to His Works in bringing them out of the Land of Egypt, and out 
of the Houſe of Bondage. I am the Lord thy God, ſays he, that brought thee out of 
the Land of Egypt, out of the Houſe of Bondage: In which words He appeals to 
his bringing them out of the Land of Egypt, which he did by ſuch mighty Signs, 
and Wonders, as ſhew'd that He was The Lord, that Great Governour of the world, 
and which He did for that very purpoſe, as we read in Exod. iv. 5.—vii, 17.— 
viii. 10, 22.—ix. 14, 16, 17. — x. 2. And he refers them to His bringing them out 
of the houſe of Bondage, to ſhew them that He was the Lord, their God, the God of 
Abraham, who as he had promis'd to Abraham, that, tho' his Seed ſhould be Stran— 
gers in a land, that was not theirs, where they ſhould ſerve, and be afſticted, that is, 
be in Bondage, till 400 Years, yet in the fourth Generation He would bring them out 
with great Subſtance, fo accordingly he had now done. See Exod. vii. 7, 8. And 


by this performance of His promiſe in their deliverance from this bondage, He 
ſhewed undeniably, that he was that God, who 


_ to Abraham, His God, and 


Theirs, that is, the God they had all along profeſs'd to believe in, and had been 


protected by. | | 
THis is the plain meaning of the words, tho' otherwiſe underſtood by moſt 
Commentators : And in this Senſe of them, all the world are as much concern'd to 
Believe in, and Serve the God that brought the children of Iſrael out of Egypt, and 
out of the Houſe of Bondage, as they themſelves were; Becauſe the conſideration of 


this deliverance is not offer d, as a motive to Obedience only, in which that people 
only were concern'd, but as 


a proof of His being the God of J/rael, and the only 


True God: 2512 
AND when we Chriſtians are requir'd to Believe in, and Serve the ſame God un- 


der the ſame Character, and on the ſame Confideration of being the Deliverer of 
the Children of 7/rael, tis to be meant, that we muſt receive only The God of 


T/rael for our God, who gave that undeniable proof of His being the. True God, 


| Bur this by the bye. ] 


Tnus we ſee what proviſion was made for the Knowledge of the one True God 
among this people. 721111 2aut! VET re « 

AND as they are requir'd to have no other Gods but Him, ſo they are likewiſe 
taught how to ſerve him acceptably, paying their Adorations to Him alone, and not 
any Creature in Heaven, or in Earth, as if He were reſiding in them; nor forming 
to themſelves any likeneſs of Him, as if He were to be reſembled by any of them. 

Tu Ar they ſhould live in ſuch a Holy Awe of Him, as to ſwear by His Name 
alone, and not to uſe it without the utmoſt Reverence, that is, not trifling with it 
in their communication, much leſs preſuming to appeal to Him by Oath, unleſs it 


be in a matter of great Importance, and that too in Truth, and Righteouſneſs, and 


Judgment. | 1 6 
AN p to preſerve this Holy Awe of Him in their minds, as He had given them 
ſufficient Inſtances of His being the Great Governour of the world, by his bringing 
them out of the Land of Egypt; ſo He particularly provided, that they ſhould not 
forget, that He was the Creator of it too, and therefore oblig'd them to continue the 
ſeparation of one day in ſeven to His Honour, applying themſelves therein to ſuch 
Holy Offices, as He Himſelf appointed for that purpoſe, | 8 
T H 1s was the ſtanding Rule of their Religion towards God, and as they had, 


as has been already ſhewn, a full account of their duty to one another, ſo they want- 
ed no motives to inforce the Obſervation of it. B65 00 


8 o that they could not ſtand in need of any further Information, in reſpect either 
of their duty to God, or Man. FR rr "ES 
T 41 18 was all done upon their firſt coming into the Wilderneſs; and afterward 
that they might not only be kept ina:continual ſenſe of all this, but alſo, that their 
Children, which ſhould be born, might not want a due Evidence of the ſame Al- 
mighty Power, which theſe their Fathers had ſeen in Egypt, to convince them of 


. 


the one True God, and of their obligation to ſerve, and obey Him, God was pleaſed 


to keep this whole people for forty Years together in the Wilderneſs, in a conſtant 
dependance upon his Miraculous Power for their neceſſary ſupport of lite, and let 


them ſee many remarkable, and diſtinguiſhing Judgments upon thoſe, who 1 
| 3 | | s ND 
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Anp farther ſtill, when He afterwards led them into the Lahd of Canaan, He Burnett 
did it in ſuch a manner, as to let them fee, That He was The Lord and that this V/V 


was His Work, and that thoſe, whom the Heathen worſhipp'd for Gods, were 10 

Code, but the work of mens hands, that not one of chem could ſtand before Him, or 

t ʒ gre cas e Dg 
AND. to keep up the remembrance of all this, às He had before injoin'd the Ob- 


ſervation of the Sabbath, ſo He. now likewiſe apf oints three ſeveral Feſtivals to be 


obſery'd every year thro all their generations: The Paſſover, in memory of their 
deliverance from the deſtroying Angel in Egypt; The Feaſt of Pentecoſt, or Weeks, 
in memory of their receiving the Law, with all its aſtoniſhing Circumſtances ; The 
Feaſt of Tabernacles, in remembrance of their dwelling in Tents, and all the ſeve- 
ral wonders of their paſſage thro' the Wilderneſs, till they came into the Land of 
Canaan, _ OG I Rog ns oy ES EY 
Axp that they might not want living, Witneſfes of theſe things, which they were 


thus appointed to commemorate, we may here. obſerve the Wiſdom of Providence, 


and therein the Credibility of this Hiſtory, when we are told, not only, that ſome 


Egyptians were permitted to come along with them out of Egypt, but afterward, 
when they enter d into the Land of Canaan, the Gibeonites were preſerved amongſt 
them; who, as they might be a living teſtimony to choſe, that ſnould be born in 
their Days, of what had happen'd in that Country, 4s to the manner how the 
Children of 1/-ae! got poſſeſſion of it; fo they müſt be a ſtanding memorial to all 
future generations of the Truth, and Certainty of the thing, when they ſhould ſee 
ſome parts of its Antient Inhabicants ſtill remaining among them in Servility. _ 
Bor ſtill, to make all theſe the more effectual, Providence took care that the Hiſ- 
tory of all theſe paſt tranſactions, ſhould be put into their hands in writing, that 


: BS 2 6 6. ** 4 be Sik bi SEV $3.41 ctt ES ak 64 76 NN 0 1 2 
they might have a ſtanding record of them; and not only requir'd that every Family 


ſhould read it continually at home, and inform one another of the contents of ic 
night and day, but that it ſhould be read every Sabbath-day in Publick: And every 
ſeventh year it was done in a more ſolemn manner before the whole congregation of 
that people, who, during that year, being oblig'd to reſt from all their ordinary la- 
bours, and employments, had nothing elſe to do but read, and meditate upon it. 

AN p as God took care they ſhould have leiſure; ſo it was their concern to lay 


hold of every opportunity that offer d itſelf, for the Improvement of their Know- 


ledge in this Book. ; OR eee e 3 OT II Oe OR 
F.oR, as its precepts related to all the Accidents of life, ſo that no action could 
happen, either publick, or private, Which it had not ſome rule or direction for; ſo 


the Law made it Death to act contrary to them, out of a principle of Obſtinacy, 


and Preſumption; nay, even thoſe tranſgreſſions, that were committed out of Ig- 
norance, could not be forgiven without certain Sacrifices, the forms of which were 
ſcrupulouſly preſcrib'd, and not to be diſpens'd with on any conſideration. So that 
here was a neceſſity of their being throughly vers'd in this Book, and of having a 
continual recourſe to it, when every action of their lives was to be regulated by it, 
even in many of the ſmalleſt circumſtances, and eſpecially when every tranſgreſ- 
ſion, how involuntary ſoever, was ſo ſtrictly to bs accounted for 

AND when we conſider all theſe together, what better method could there be, 
more likely to eſtabliſh the True Religion in their minds, than this was? And that 
they might be kept Pure, and Undefiled in the True Religion, in reſpett both of 
their Knowledge, and Practice, we read, they were not only forbidden, when they 


| ſhould come to Canaan, ſo much as to inquire how thoſe nations ſerv'd their gods, 


but they are threaten'd, by Moſes, with diſmal Judgments, whenever they ſhould 
conform to them, either in theit idolatrous, or other wicked practices. 

T n x Hiſtorical Books of Sctipture, that follow, which were wrote after Mo/es's 
time, give us many, and ſtrange Inſtances of the fulfilling theſe T But 
notwithſtanding all, we are told, they frequently fell off both from their God, and 
their Duty: Whatever good reſolutions they were brought to at times, they ſoon 
forgot them all again, and ſtood in need of Diſcipline as much as ever: And as their 
Circumſtances chen called for new diſpenſations, ſo God was not wanting to them 
in ſuch means as might be proper to work upon them, and accordingly fent His 
Prophets to declare His Will to chem: This begat all thoſe Prophetick writings, 


which are handed down to us in the Scripture, which are nothing el e, but the ſeveral 


Vo. III. 8 meſſages 
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Burnett. meſſages ſent to them from God, either to reform their notions, or correct their 
manners, in bringing them off from Immorality or Idolatry, according as their oc. 


did, on the other hand, of their deliverance from afflictions, or any other Mercy 


Subject of every Prophecy, and this might be proper at all times, for ſuch an un- 


ſeaſonable Prediction of it. 


of their being the people of God, and what Streſs they laid upon the antient Co- 


Mercy promis'd, never fail'd to come to paſs, according as they had been foretold; 


Religion, than this? TY 


tion upon which their nation was built. 


aas, and the Qualifications neceſſary to ſuch, as would be made partakers of the be- 
nefits of it. eee e ee eee 


La dt edt td. Me * 9 10 = 
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caſions called for them. PEN e RN e e e 5 
WHAT the immediate occaſion of every particular Pr ophecy, was, we are not 
indeed told expreſsly ; But as the Children of Mael were a people extremely prone 
to Idolatry, God had regard to this in all His diſpenſations towards them, to con- 
vince them, that He was the Lord their God; And therefore, when He had decreed 
to puniſh them for their Sins, He gave them notice of it by His Prophets, as He 
He intended for them, that they might be ſenſible it was. His Work. | 
SOMETHING of this nature, relating either to Favour, or Puniſhment, is the 


conſtant back-ſliding people to keep up a Senſe of the true God amongſt them: 
Bur it was more particularly neceſſary in caſe of Puniſhment, and eſpecially when 

the Puniſhment intended was Captivity : When this was the caſe, as we read ir 

frequently was for their Idolatry, there was always a more particular neceſſity of a 


Fo R, had they been given up into their Enemies hands, without being firſt told 
the reaſon of it, confidering how highly they valued themſelves upon the privilege 


venant, of the Inheritance of the Land of Canaan, as if their whole hopes had de- 
pended on it, they might have ſuſpected, that they had been forſaken, and ſubdued 
by the Power of the gods of their Enemies: That their own God was not able to 
protect them, and ſecure the promiſe of Canaan to them, and ſo might have been 
„ „ c eo ooo aig 1 1 

T Is was the Heathen's way of reaſoning-(2 Kings xviii. 23.) they imputed 
their Succeſſes againſt their Enemies to the Superior Power of the gods they wor- 
ſhipp'd: And as this was an argument that they would doubtleſs preſs upon this 
people, to draw them off from the God they ſerv'd; ſo it would be too likely to 
UL RQ Goo piortuo on: : 5 
AN p therefore, to prevent this, God all along forewarned them of their puniſh- 
ment, and foretold the particular reaſon, and defign of it, vig. That it was not only 
for their ſins in general, but in particular for their Idolatry: By which He let them 
plainly underſtand, that the Affliction He intended to lay upon them, was His 
Work, and His alone: And that He might thoroughly convince them of it, He al- 
ways adds, That whenever they ſhould repent, and forſake their ſins, which had been 
the occaſion of their ſufferings, they ſhould ſee a further proof of His Mighty Pow- 
er in the removal of their puniſhment from them. | 35 
Ap as tis very remarkable to find in this Hiſtory, how punctually the Events 
always anſwered the Predictions, that is, how the Vengeance threatned, and the 


So what can we imagine more effectual in the nature of things to affect their 
minds with a ſenſe of their Duty, and their Sins, and preſerve them in the True 

By theſe things we ſee what care was taken by the All- wiſe Providence of God 
for the preſervation of True Religion, among this People, as it relates to the know- 
ledge, and ſervice of the True God. = 5 


What means were made uſe of for the preſervation of the Faith of the 
Promis d Saviour. _ 


As for the other part of True Religion, the Belief of a Saviour, one can hardly 
imagine, they could want any information in this reſpect, the hopes of this being 
the great incouragement that ſupported Abraham in his enterprize, and the founda- 


Of TYPES. 
Bur, however, they could not be better inſtructed in it, than was provided by 
their Law, if the Ceremonial part of their Religion was, as the Jews aſſert it was, 
an Emblematick, or Hieroglyphick repreſentation of the diſpenſation of the Me/- 


1444 


ul 


8 — 


ing of them, as well, as we do thoſe Pictures, we may have ſeen of the Paſſions, 
the Senſes, and the Seaſons of the year. 85 


Bu T this was not a way of ſpeaking peculiar only to Egypt, but was common to 
all the Eaſtern nations: And we ſee throughout the whole Scripture-Story, there is 


nothing more frequent, than the uſe of Parables, and Similitudes, and typical re- 
ſemblances upon almoſt every occaſion. | 


So that it is no wild imagination to ſuppoſe, that this might be the intention of 
the Legal Ceremonies: And if it was, a little hint would inable them to find it our, 
and when once diſcover'd, thoſe Types, and Figures would not only convey a more 
lively Idea to their minds of the things repreſented by them, but would more effec- 
tually preſerve them in their Memory. 


Bu r how probable ſoever this may ſeem, tis hard to know certainly, whether 
it was ſo, and we can never have ſuch ſufficient evidence of it, as to build any ar- 
gument upon it: But thus much is certain, that there is a great reſemblance between 
ſome of theſe Ceremonies, and ſome parts of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, which we 
call the Diſpenſation of the Meſſiab. e 

Tur Lifting up the Brazen Serpent; The Sacrifice of the Paſchal Lamb, without 
Spot, or Blemiſh ; The ſending the Scape-Goat into the Wilderneſs with the Sins of 
the people upon it; The High Prieſt's going into the Holy Place at the Great Expi- 

ation once a Year to preſent the Blood of the atonement before the Lord; Theſe are 
all ſo like what is taught of the Meſias, that one can hardly think, but they muſt 
have been intended, as ſigns and repreſentations of what He was to do at His coming ; 
if we may judge in this caſe, as we do of Pictures, which we uſually, and very 
juſtly ſay, are the Pictures of ſuch, or ſuch things, or perſons, by the reſemblance 
that appears between te. . | 

AND as in a Family where Pictures are preſerved, with great veneration, as the 
reſemblances of ſuch and ſuch Anceſtors, we have no reaſon to doubt, but they were 
ſo, or, at leaſt, were intended to be ſo; ſo we have as little reaſon to doubt, unleſs 
we have ſome manifeſt, and more cogent motive to the contrary, but that theſe Le- 
gal Ceremonies were injoined, as Pictures of the diſpenſation of the Meſſias, when 
we have the antient tradition of the Fews for it, who were the F amily, and Houſe- 
hold of God, and had the keeping of the Oracles of God. 8 

Bu T be this as it will, there were not wanting other means to preſerve the Idea 
of the Promis d Saviour in the minds of this People. 

Tux had been bred up from Abraham's time, not only in the general notion of 
the Promiſe, but in a great deſire of it, and great expectations of the Bleſſings they 
were to reap from it, and had, no doubt on't, been inſtructed in every thing, that 
their fore- fathers knew concerning it. 

Twas upon this account, that they valued themſelves upon their being the Seed 
of Abraham, becauſe the Promiſed Saviour was to deſcend from Him, and in His 
Seed all the Families of the Earth were to be Bleſſed : And 'tis natural to imagine, 
that every Parent would inform his Children of the Privileges they were intitled to: 

A ND they had great aſſurances from their Father Jacob, that all the Promiſes of 
God ſhould be made good to them, not only in the Inheritance of the Land of Ca- 
naan, which he divided amongſt the Tribes, but alſo in the Coming of the Expect- 
ed Shiloh, and the defire of all Nations; as the Septuagint expreſſes it. 

Bor notwithſtanding this general notion they had of a Saviour, and of the Great 
Happineſs to be expected from Him, they had not yet had any information of the 
Character of the Perſon, by whom this ſalvation was to be wrought, any further 
than of His being the Seed of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; nor did they know any 
thing of the manner how this Great Bleſſedneſs they expected from Him, was to be 
convey'd to Mankind: And as this was neceſſary to be made known to them one 
time or other, ſo we read how from a particular occaſion given, God here vouchſafes 
them a Revelation of that matter, viꝝx. | | 

TA whereas they were ſo terrified at His ſpeaking to them, as to deſire He 
would not ſpeak to them in that manner any more, He promiſes, that He would 
hereafter ſpeak to them by 4 Prophet, like unto Moſes, one from amongſt their Bre- 
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Burnett, thren, one of their own nature, like themſelves, whom, , they refus'd to hear, He 

VV would require it at their bands: e OX 
Tu E words are theſe, I will raiſe them a Prophet from among their Brethren, like 
unto Thee, and will put my words in His mouth, and He ſhall jpeak unto them, all that 
command Him, and it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever w1ll not hearken to my words, 
which He ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it of him, Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 

TH rx literal meaning of theſe words is plain: Here is evidently a ſingle Perſon 
ſpoken of, who was ſome time or other to be ſent to this People: And as this Per- 
ſon was to be a Prophet like Męſes, tis natural to conclude, that He ſhould bear the 
ſame Characters, and be indued with the ſame Powers with Meſes: And if it be 
reaſonable to infer, that he was to be a Deliverer or Saviour, as Mo/es was, this is 
the very Idea we have ſhewn to be underſtood, by Bruiſing the Serpent's bead. And 

if this Bruiſing the Serpent's head, and the Redemption intended by it, can be rea- 
ſonably thought to be that Bleſſing, which God defign'd to be convey d to all Man- 
kind through the Seed of Abraham, it is naturally implied, that this Prophet, who 
was to come, ſhould be the Perſon, by whom this Redemption ſhould be wrought, 

AN P if, by being a Prophet like unto Moſes, it is reaſonable to infer, that He 
ſhould not only be a Saviour, as Moſes was, but alſo a Lawgiver, and a Mediator of 
a new Covenant, and indued with the like Power of Miracles with Him, this plain- 
ly intimates what the Method was to be, by which this Salvation was to be effected, 
and this Great Bleſſing promis'd ſhould be convey'd to Mankind, v22. by giving them 
a New Law, and a New Covenant, confirmed by Miracles, as the Moſaic Covenant 
had been: "of 1 3 ' 

AND whereas I have before ſhewn, that by Bruiſing the Serpent's head was meant, 
the recovering the world from the Wrath of God, and reſtoring them to Holineſs, 
Happineſs, and Immortality; it is here implied in theſe words, if this Prophet was 
to be that Seed of the Woman, that this Covenant of Salvation, which He was to 
open to Mankind, was to be a Covenant of Reconciliation, and the Laws He was 
to give were to be Laws of Holineſs, under the Promiſe of a Reſurrection to Ever- 
laſting Life, and Happineſs. x 1 LE 5 

AND whereas the coming of the Seed of the Woman to bruiſe the Serpent's head, 
was a Bleſſing intended for all Mankind, if this was to be effected by the means of a 
Covenant of Reconciliation, and Laws of Holineſs, it 1s hereby implied, that this 
Covenant, and theſe Laws, which this Prophet was to deliver, ſhould be ſuch, as 
ſhould be calculated for, and offer'd to all the world. 5 ng 

AND as the reaſon of this Promile to the people at that time, was in anſwer to 
their own requeſt, that they might not be terrified by the voice of God any more 
ſpeaking to them in the manner He had done in the delivery of the Law of Moſes, ſo 
it is thereby naturally implied, that this Law and Covenant to be delivered by this 
Prophet, ſhould not be attended with thoſe Circumſtances of Terrour, that the Law 
of Moſes had been. els 11 5 

And, Laſtly, Wu ER EAS it is here ſaid, that they ſhould hear this Prophet, and 
if they did not, God would require it at their hands; by which is to be meant, that He 
would ſeverely puniſh, if not deſtroy them, ( ſee A&s iii. 23.) by this it ſeems to be 
naturally implied, that this Law, and Covenant delivered by this Prophet, ſhould be 
the laſt that He would vouchſafe to them, and if they rejected theſe, there would 
nothing remain for them, but 4 fearful looking for of Judgment. 
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Alx this ſeems to be plainly intimated in this general Promiſe compar'd with what 
had gone before; And here is nothing forced, or unnatural in this interpretation, 
nothing but what is eaſy, and rational: And if ſo, 

As this was a wiſe proviſion at that time to prepare the minds of this people be- 
forehand by this general, and diſtant hint, for that Great change, which ſhould be 
wrought by this Prophet, when He ſhould come, that however highly favour'd 
Moſes was by God, and what regard ſoever they had for Him, they muſt remember, 
that there was. another to come after him who ſhould be preferr'd before Him, from 
whom they muſt expect another Set of Laws, and a new, and a better Covenant; 
So it ſhewed them what Ideas they were to carry along with them of this Saviour to 
come, and the Redemption to be wrought by Him, v2. that it was a Spiritual 
Redemption, as it was to be effected in a Prophetick way, by a Law and Covenænt 
of Holineſs, on obedience to which their Redemption would ſo entirely * 
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that without it they would have no benefit by Him, but be expos'd to the greater Burnett. 
condemnation, as God would require it at their hands. WW 


| , e 
A No if ſo, Then, if we ſhall hereafter find, that there was any Perſon appear'd 
in the World under the Character of this Prophet, that was to come, and if He 
came with the offer of New Laws, and a New Covenant to the Fews, of ſuch a na- 
ture, and in ſuch a manner, as are here deſcrib'd, and was rejected by them; and 
if after this, God did require it at their hands, and remarkably pour'd out his Ven- 
geance on them in the total deſtruction of their Temple, City, and Common- 


wealth ; this would be a great argument of the Authority of that Perſon, that He 


was what he pretended to be, as likewiſe of the Credibility of this Hiſtory : But this 
by the bye. 5 

AN o thus we ſee what care was taken to preſerve the true Knowledge of the 
Promiſed Saviour, and to give this people a true notion of that Happineſs they muſt 
look for from Him: To 

AND if this Interpretation of this Promiſe of a Future Prophet, that God would 
raiſe up to them, be allow'd, this teaches us what we may naturally expect to find 
in a further Hiſtory of this people. 855 5 

Fo R, as here is a Revelation of ſeveral things, which were to be fulfilled in this 
Great Prophet, whom we conceive to be the Promis'd Saviour ; and as theſe things, 
tho' of the greateſt Importance to be known, were yer but imperfectly diſcover'd, as 
being only intimated in general words, and left to be drawn out by rational Infe- 
rences; So we may from hence not only conclude, that ſome proviſion would be 
made in after- times for the preſervation of theſe Ideas amongſt them, bur alſo that 
they would be ſome time or other more fully laid open, and explain'd to them. 

AND as this, in the nature of the thing, requires Propheſy, ſo we may by con- 
ſequence not only expect to read of Propheſy in a regular Hiſtory of this people, 


but alſo of ſuch Propheſy, as particularly related to theſe things; that is to ſay, ſuch 
as ſhould relate to a New Revelation of New Laws, and a New Covenant of Par- 


don and Reconciliation, calculated for the Happineſs of all Mankind, and con- 
firm'd by a Divine Power. 
AND as it will be a great addition of Credibility to this Scripture-Hiſtory, if we 


_ afterwards find it agreeing in this Inſtance ; ſo it will be likewiſe a ſtrong Confirma- 


tion of the Senſe we have taken this Promiſe in. | 1 
WAꝝRTRHER the Scripture Hiſtory agrees in this particular ſhall be conſider'd by- 

THERE is ſomething elſe ſtill to be taken notice of in this place, relating to the 
Law of Moſes, which will be worthy our ſerious conſideration, as anſwering punctu- 
ally to what, we formerly obſerv'd, was neceſſary to be provided for. 


The Law about V irginity accounted for. 
As for Inſtance : I have already taken notice, That the firſt Promiſe of a Savi- 


our was deliver'd to the World under the character of the Seed of the Woman : And 
J have likewiſe taken notice, that, if it was intended by this Expreſſion, that this 


Saviour ſhould be the Seed of the Woman only, and that Woman a Virgin, there 


was a neceſſity of ſome means to be preſcrib'd, whereby this matter might certainly 
nie, 02969094) iro: 239; 1 44 10 $47 FO 
AND we may further add to this, that if any method for this purpoſe were pro- 


vided, ir ought to be of a Publick nature, becauſe the Reaſon of it was of a Publick 


concern, which every one had a Right to be fatisfied in: And if fo, then as a thing 
of this Publick nature muſt be naturally preſcrib'd-as a ſtanding Rule, and therefore 
have the force, and authority of a Law, which every one ſhould be oblig'd to ſub- 
mit to; ſo'tis natural to expect this Method ſhould be preſcrib'd at that time, when 


they receiv'd the Body of their Laws: ett 


Nov, that this was the ſenſe and deſign of that Promiſe, we ſhall have reaſon 
ſufficient to convince us hereafter; and tho' it does not appear, that Maſes knew 


this, there being no probable way to find it out by reaſon, and we find no hint of 
any ſuch Revelation in, or before, his time, yet we ſee a wonderful proviſion made 

for this purpoſe, not only in the Laws relating to Virginity, which preſcrib'd cer- 
' Vor; II 6 PANT 7. A 1068 | bs | tain 
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Burnett. tain Rules about it, and puniſh'd unchaſtity with an Infamous Death, and therefore 
& WV oblig'd all Virgins to the niceſt Caution of themſelves, and all Parents to the ſtricteſt 


guard upon their Children for the Safety of their Life and Honour, but alſo in the 
appointment of the Waters of Jealouſy, by which it was provided, that in caſe of 
doubt, their Innocence might be tried by a ſtanding Miracle; ſo that whenever the 
Promis'd Saviour ſhould be born, this Character of him might be ſo evidently 

rov'd, as to leave no room for the leaſt Suſpicion. And from hence we ſee the 
Wiſdom of thoſe Laws, which are ſometimes objected againſt as Immodeſt, and 
Ridiculous. We ſee here a weighty, and important reaſon for them, as they had 
a relation to the Promis'd Saviour, and we ſee there was a neceſſity of ſomething 
of this kind, from the nature of the Promiſe itſelf : And as this could not be found 
out by Reaſon, and was not yet made known by Revelation; ſo it was what God 
alone could know, and He alone could provide for : So that theſe very Laws, which 
provide beforehand, for a thing unknown, and not to be diſcover'd, till After- 
Ages, are ſo far from affording a juſt objection to the Lawgiver, that they are a 


ſtrong proof of that Authority they pretend to be commanded by, and ſhew the di- 


vine hand that gave them. | 8 
Ir there be any difficulty relating to the Law of the tryal of Virginity, as to the 


uncertainty of it; However it may be ſo among us, yet it might not be ſo among 


them. This will depend upon the cuſtom of thoſe countries; for we may reaſon- 


ably think, that, this Law being made, all methods would be taken to make it effec- 
tual, which the Nature of the Caſe, and the importance of it would naturally di- 
rect them to: And their cuſtom of keeping their Daughters within Doors, (from 
whence they were call d Conceal d) and their early marriages, which, ſome ſay, were 
at twelve Years old, might, among many others, very much contribute towards it, 
But this by the bye. 1 82 
The Reaſon of the Law about Genealogies. 

Secondly, ANOTHER thing we have before taken notice of, is the Neceſſity there 
was, ſome time or other, of ſome means to be provided for the diſtinction of fami- 
lies, that ſince the Promiſed Saviour was to be born of the ſeed of Abraham, and 
of the line of T/aac, His Pedigree might certainly be proved at his coming. 

AND for this reaſon we may here likewiſe further add, that if any thing were 
done in this kind, it is natural to expect to find it done before they were mixt with 


other people; And this being likewiſe of a Publick concern, as we may expect to 


find it done in a Publick way, by the Authority of Law; fo we may here obſerve, 

For the Children of Iſrael are not only divided into ſeveral Tribes, but each 
Tribe into its ſeveral Families: And as every Tribe had a diſtinct Inheritance, which 
oblig'd them to keep Genealogies of their ſeveral. Families; ſo, to make them more 
exact, and punctual in this, no alienation of any Inheritance was allow'd, for longer 
than the year of Jubilee, which return'd every fifty years, and then every one that 
could clear his Pedigree, and make out his Righr to the Inheritance of his Anceſtors, 
was to be reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of it: This made it every one's Intereſt to pre- 
ſerve his Genealogy: But that which ſtill further contributed to this, and made 
them {till more careful in this matter, was the Law of lineal Retreats; that is, Up- 


what a wonderful Proviſion is made for this purpoſe in the Law of Mo/es. 


on failure of an Heir in any Family, the next of Kin was to be Heir at Law, which 
obliged every Tribe, not only to take care of their own Genealogy, but thoſe alſo of 


the ſeveral Families of their Kindred; that by knowing the ſeveral degrees of Proxi- 
mity of Blood, they might be able at any time, upon failure of an Heir, to make 
out their title to the Inheritance of their Fathers. 77 
THis was the method to be taken throughout their Generations; ſo that when 
the fulneſs of time ſhould come that this Promis d Saviour ſhould appear to the 
world, he might by this means as eaſily and certainly prove his lineal deſcent from 
Abraham, as we can ours from our immediate Parents. | - _ rin 
Ap thus we ſee what care was taken thus far for the Preſervation of the True 
Religion amongſt this People, as it conſiſts in the Knowledge of the one True God, 
and Faith in the Promis'd Saviour: We ſee here what care was taken not only to 
preſerye the General Ideas of this Saviour, and the manner of our Redemption by 
him, but of ſuch Laws alſo, as were neceſlary for the accompliſhment of the Pro- 
miſe in the moſt difficult and doubtful Circumſtances. ©. FVarius 
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Burnett. 


: | * | 7 . 
Various Revelations neceſſary after Moſes's time. WY 


TRHERRE were ſeveral things then left unreveal'd, becauſe they were not yet ne- 
ceſſary to be known, and as theſe were reſerv'd for future Revelations, as the Nature 
of the thing, or the Circumſtances of the people ſhould call for them, ſo that no- 
thing might be wanting in its proper ſeaſon, we ſhall ſee them all afterwards de- 
livered to them in the ſequel of theſe Holy Writings. 

Wu AT theſe things neceſſary to be Reveal'd in after-times are, we have, in a 
great meaſure, diſcover'd already, and it will be a remarkable Inſtance of the Con- 
' fiſtence, and Credibility of theſe writings, if the Revelations. hereafter delivered in 
them be ſuch as, we have before ſhewn, might one time be expected, as neceſſary 
in the nature of things. | | 

I HAve before ſhewn, that in the firſt Promiſe of a Saviour to come, as there 
is no time ſo much as hinted at, when this ſhall come to paſs, ſo there was a ne- 
ceſſity that ſome time or other, the World ſhould be inform'd of this, as likewiſe of 
the Marks, by which He ſhould be known at his coming. ” 

Axp as I have alſo before ſhewn the neceſſity of the frequent renewal of the Pro- 
miſe to aſſure the world of the certain performance of it, leſt their hopes, through 
length of time, ſhould droop; fo there is a like neceſſity of giving them true notions 
of it, and a frequent revival of them, leſt they ſhould happen to wear off, or be 

corrupted : And as this could not be done, without Prophecy, ſo there was by con- 
ſequence a neceſſity of frequent Prophecies relating to this matter, to be delivered 
at ſundry times, according as there ſhould be occaſion for them. 

AND laſtly, J have likewiſe before ſhewn, that as the Promis'd Saviour was to 

be 4 Prophet hike unto Moſes, fo He was to give New Laws, and a New Covenant, 

and that a Covenant of Reconciliation, and Laws of Holineſs, intended for, and 

adapted to all Mankind, and that the Salvation He was to procure for them, ſhould 
be a Spiritual Salvation, confirmed by the Power of Miracles: e 

AN p whereas all this, however certainly, yet is but darkly and imperfectly inti- 
mated, and is only to be diſcovered by rational deduction, I have likewiſe ſhewn, 
it is reaſonable to expect, that if theſe things were really intended by the Promiſe, 
ſome future Revelations would be made, to preſerve theſe Ideas in the people's 
minds, and more fully, and clearly to explain, and confirm them to them. 5 

80 that here is a vaſt compaſs of matter ſtill behind for future Revelations, 
which may be expected in a Hiſtory of this people, and 'tis an eminent, and re- 
markable inſtance of the Conſiſtence, and Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory, that 
we ſee it punctually anſwer in all theſe reſpects. | 


The Scripture Prophecies confider d. 

FoR as we have already taken notice of a frequent repetition of the Firſt. Great | 

Promiſe of a Saviour, though in different Expreſſions, before Mo/es's time, wherein i 
| | 


4 


He, who is in one place ſtiled, The Seed of the Woman, who ſhould bruiſe the Ser- 
pent's head, is afterward, ſeveral times, called The Seed in whom all nations ſhould 
be bleſſed, and in another place, The Shilob, or, as the Septuagint, The Expectation 
of all Nations. Ne Fin 3 
AND as this Promiſe is afterward renew'd to the Children of Mael, and the ex- 
pected Saviour is repreſented as a Prophet like unto Moſes, ſo afterwards, when the 
world grew diſpos'd for further diſcoveries, and things became ripe for Revelation, 
we have an account in the following Books of a Succeſſion of Prophets ſent by God 
to inform His people of what was neceſſary from time to time. 

Wr read here of various Revelations made, and as the occaſions of the people 
were different, or the nature of the thing requir'd; ſo the Revelations riſe in diffe- 
rent ſteps, and degrees. BOT ekt | 
So that the farther we read, the farther we ſee into the great deſign: The Ideas 
multiply, and inlarge upon us, and as we draw nearer to the accompliſhment of the 
Promiſe, they ſhew themſelves in a-clearer, and fuller light, till the whole contri- 
vance is drawn out at length, and is ſet forth in its full proportion. 

To evince this more patricularly, let us conſider the ſeveral things before men- 


dioned, which eall'd for a future Revelation. 
N e ee n | | Prophecies 
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WY Prophecies of the Time of the Saviour s coming. 

Tn x firſt thing we have obſerv'd of this kind, was, The time of the Promig'q_ 
Saviour's coming: And as this was abſolutely neceſſary ſome time or other to be 
made known to the world, ſo we read of ſeveral Prophecies relating to it, which 1 
ſhall but juſt hint at, as being well known. 

Tux firſt of theſe is in Gen. xlix. 10. The Sceptre ſhall not depart from Judah 
nor a Law-giver from between His feet, until Shiloh come, and to Him ſhall the ga- 
thering of the people be. 

In which words here is a plain prediction of a Perſon that was to come, to whom 
the People, or Gentiles ſhould be gathered, who is called the SHilob, which ſignifies, 
He, who is to be ſent, and as the Septuagint, and Other tranſlations have it, The Ex. 
pectation of the Nations. Why I take this Perſon to be the Promis'd Saviour ſhall be 

conſider'd hereafter. 
By Fudah is meant the Tribe of Fudab: And by Sceptre, and Law-giver is 
meant Dominion, and Government. | 

AND when tis here ſaid, that theſe ſhall not be taken from Judah, until Shiloh 
come; as it is implied on the one hand, that there ſhall be a Commonwealth, or 
Government erected in the tribe of Judah, governed by their own Laws, which 
ſhall continue 'till SHilohb come; ſo it is on the other hand intimated, that at His 
coming, this Government ſhall be diffolv'd, ſo ſoon as the People, or Gentiles ſhall 


be come in to Him. 
T 11s is the natural meaning of the words, and this is a rational, and conſiſtent 
ſenſe of them, agreeing with the nature, and reaſon of the 7ewiſb diſpenſation. 
FoR as I have already ſhewn, God ſet this People up as a Separate Nation for 
the preſervation of the true Religion, in the Worſhip of the One True God, and the 
Belief of the Saviour to come, that ſo the reſt of the world might be inſtructed by 
them, in the Knowledge of the Truth, *Z:/1 the fulneſs of time ſhould come that the 
Saviour promis'd ſhould appear; ſo when this Saviour ſhould be actually come, and 
the Nations gathered to Him, as this Separation could be no longer needful, becauſe 
all the world were now to be but one people under Him, there was a natural reaſon 
for the diſſolution of that Government, which was erected for an end, which was 
now ceaſed. | 99113 + 
So that, according to this Prophecy, the Time of the Promis'd Saviour's coming 
was to be before the deſtruction of the Few:/h Commonwealth, which ſhould be 
deſtroy'd ſo ſoon as the Gentiles ſhould be gathered to Him. 


A Second Prophecy of the Time of the Promis d Saviour's coming. 
AN OTHER Prophecy we read in Haggai, That He ſhould come, while the ſe- 
cond Temple was ſtanding, which He ſhould adorn, and glorify by His preſence. 
{| T will ſhake all nations, and the defire of all Nations ſhall come, and I will fill this 
if Houſe with Glory, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts : The Silver is mine, and the Gold is mine, 
ſaith the Lord of Hoſts: The Glory of this latter Houſe ſhall be greater than that of the 
former, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts : And in this place I will give Peace, ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts, ch. 11. ver, 7, 8, 9 

Ix theſe words, The defire of all Nations is ſpoken of, as to come, which im- 
plies, that there was ſome Eminent Perſon, whoſe coming all Nations, either then 
did, or in time to come would be in great Deſire, and Expectation of: And why 
we juitly conceive this Perſon to be the Promis'd Saviour, ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

AND as it is here implied, that He ſhould come during the continuance of the 
ſecond Temple, ſo it is alſo infinuated, that He ſhould come at a time, when all 
Nations ſhould be in a great Deſire, and Expectation of Him. 

AND, as 'tis here ſaid, that before His coming Great Changes ſhould happen in 
the overthrow of diverſe Empires, as is afterwards explained in the 229 Verſe; ſo it 
is likewiſe ſaid, that at His coming He would give Peace: Which words, if they be 
conſidered, as ſpoken in oppoſition to thoſe diſturbances, which would naturally 
attend thoſe great Changes, they muſt mean, that He would come in a time of 
Peace, and Tranquility : Or, if they be conſidered, as relating to the buſineſs He 
came about, which was to bruiſe the Serpent's bead, and deſtroy the works of the De- 
vil, by Peace muſt then be meant Spiritual Peace, or a reconciliation between God, 
and Man, 8 A third 
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Burnett. 


A third Prophecy of the Time of the Promis d Saviour's coming. UN 

Wr have another Prophecy relating to this matter in Ma lachi, ch. iii. ver. I. 
Behold I will fend my Meſſenger, and He ſhall Pe the way before me: And the 
Lord, whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come into His Temple; even the Meſſenger of the 
Covenant, whom ye delight in, He ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. 

IN theſe words here is a perſon ſpoken of, under the Character of The Lord, 
whom the Children of Iſrael ſought, or defired, a Perſon, who was their Delight, one, 
who was to be the Meſſenger of the Covenant ; which implies ſome Covenant God 
had promis'd, and they expected. 

AND as here is a poſitive aſſurance given, that this Meſſenger ſhould come, ſo ic 
is here declared, as in the former Prophecy, that ir ſhould be during the ſecond 
Temple, but not 'till a meſſenger ſhould have prepared His way, and that then ſud- 
denly He ſhould appear. 

Now by this Meſſenger of the Covenant, the Lord whom they ſought, we ſay, is to 
be meant the Promis'd Saviour, and what reaſon we have for this, ſhall likewiſe be 
ſhewn hereafter. 

A fourth Prophecy of the Time of the Saviour's coming. 

Laſtly, W have another Prophecy of this in Daniel, which I reſerve to the 
laſt, as being of all others, the moſt particular and expreſs, and which we read in 
chap. ix. 24, 25, 26, 27. Seventy Weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon the 
Holy City, to finiſh tranſgreſſion, and make an end of ſin, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and to anoint the moſt Holy. Know 
therefore, and underſtand, that from the going forth of the commandment to reſtore, 
and build Jeruſalem, unto Meſſiah the Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and after fixty- 
two weeks the Street ſhall be built again, and the Wall, even in troublous times: And 
After fixty-two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, &c. 

IN theſe words here is a Period of ſeventy weeks fix d, which is univerſally un- 
derſtood, according to the language, and cuſtom of the Fews, of weeks of years, Lwwc.xxv. 
that is four hundred ninety years, in which the great deſign, which had been ſo long“ s. 
carried on, and expected with ſo much impatience, was to be accompliſh'd. And 
that after ſeven weeks and ſixty- two weeks the Meſiab (the known character of the 
Promis'd Saviour ) ſhall come, and be cut off, and in the following verſes it is plain, 
that it was to be before the deſtruction of Feruſalem. 3 

THESE are all plain predictions of the time when the expected Saviour was to 

come. | | 

Bou r this would notwithſtanding be of little uſe, unleſs He could be certainly 
diſtinguiſh'd at His coming: Many impoſtors would doubtleſs ſet up, as Hiſtory in- 
forms us, that there did. Many pretenders there were among the Fews. Foſephus 
made the Prophecies to centre in Veſpaſian, as the Herodians did in Herod, and the 

reaſon why Lentulus among the Romans ingaged in the conſpiracy of Cataline, was, 
as Cicero ſeems to intimate, in hopes that the known tradition of a Perſon, that was 
about that time to reign over all the world, might happen to be accompliſh'd in 
Him, Cic. Orat. Cat. 3. 3 

Now as ſuch pretences would naturally ariſe from the general Promiſe, ſo this 
ſhews us an evident neceſſity of ſome Rules to determine ſuch pretences by, and ſome 
Characters by which the True Perſon ſhould be known. 

Tus, in the nature of the thing, regula Prophecy, and therefore, as I ſaid 
q before, there can be no regular Hiſtory of this people, without ſeveral inſtances of 
] : this kind: And 'tis a remarkable Inſtance of the Credibility of this Hiſtory, that it 

| gives us a Series of Prophecies from time to time relating to this matter, in which 
the whole deſign is gradually laid open, as different occaſions call'd for it. 


n ] 

= The Characters by which the Saviour was to be known. 

F IN conſidering the ſeveral Characters of the Promis'd Saviour, I will inſtance 
only in ſuch as are undeniable, as being delivered in plain words, taken in their 
l | moſt natural and obvious meaning, according to the Scripture Phraſeology. 

4 No w thar I call the moſt natural, and obvious meaning of words, not only when 
d, they do literally, and immediately expreſs the ſenſe we underſtand them in, but alſo 
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Burnett. when things are repreſented in a Metaphorical, and Figurative, or in a Poetical, or 
UYV Rhetorical ſtrain, the words are underſtood according to the natural and known in- 
| tention of ſuch Expreſſions. | " 
Tus when God is ſaid to come down, and is deſcrib'd, as having Eyes, and Ears, 
and Mouth, and Neofirils, and Hands, it would be an unnatural interpretation to un- 

derſtand theſe things according to the Letter: And ſo when tis ſaid, that the l, 
ſhall dwell with the Lamb, the Leopard with the Kid, and the Lyon eat hay with the 
Ox, and the Infant ſhall play with Serpents; the moſt natural meaning of theſe, and 
ſuch-like expreſſions is to be taken from the apparent intention of them; they be- 
ing plainly deſign'd to ſhew, in a figurative way, that there ſhould be as great a 
change wrought upon the world, as there would be, if the natures of thoſe Crea- 

tures were ſo chang'd, as thoſe figures repreſent them. And ſo likewiſe as tis no 
unnatural figure to repreſent the Church of God by Jeruſalem, or Mount Zion, of 
the Mountain of the Lord's Houſe, and His Worſhip, by offering Sacrifice and In- 
cenſe, ſo it will be no unnatural interpretation of ſuch Expreſſions, to take them in 

ſuch a figurative ſenſe where the plain defign of the context, or its agreement with 

other plain texts of Scripture, directs us to it. . 

Ius is an obſervation neceſſary to be made, when we are concern 'd with a book, 
that, according to the Eaſtern way of ſpeaking, abounds with figures and fimili- 
tudes, and thoſe ſometimes very bold, and unknown to theſe diftant ages, and 
countries: But, however, this interpretation of them is what is common to all peo. 
ple, in all places, and languages, and without it no language could be underſtood, 

T x 15 neceſſary caution being laid down for the prevention of impertinent Ca- 
vils, I now proceed to inquire into the characters given us, by the Prophets, of 
the Promis'd Saviour. 8 Y 

THERA are many very eminent, and remarkable ones; Iwill take notice only of 
ſome of the moſt material : : : 

TA x firſt of theſe ſhall be what J have already obſerv'd, viz. That He was to 
be a Prophet like unto Moſes, and, as ſuch, not only a Saviour, or Deliverer, but alſo 
a Lawgiver, and a Mediator of a New Covenant: That His Salvation was to be a 

Spiritual Salvation by the means of a Covenant of Reconciliation, and Laws of 
Holineſs, which He ſhould receive from the Mouth of God, and confirm by His 
Power, and all this intended for all the world. ; . | | 

As this was imperfectly hinted in the general Promiſe to Moſes; ſo we ſee it af- 
terwards confirm'd, and explain'd in the ſucceeding Prophets: 1 

W x read in Jſaiab of an Eminent Perſon ſpoken of, who was to come forth, a 

Rod out of the Stem of Jeſſe, and a Branch out of His Roots; and the Spirit of the 
Lord was to reſt upon Him, the Spirit of Wiſdom, and Underſtanding, the Spirit of 
Counſel, and Might, or miraculous Power, the Spirit of Knowledge, and Fear of the 
Lord, ſo that He ſhould not judge after the fight of His Eyes, nor reprove after the 
hearing of his Ears, Iſaiah xi. 1, 2, 3. Fob 
Ap to the ſame effect is that other paſſage of the ſame Prophet, chap. xlii. ver. I, 
to the 7h; where this Perſon on whom the Spirit of the Lord was to: reft, is call'd 
His Servant, whom He would uphold, His Elect, in whom His Soul delights. 

- Or this Perſon ir is there ſaid in the following words, that He/bould bring forth 
Judgment to the Gentiles That the Tfles ſhould wait for His Law. —That He ſhould 
be given for a Covenant of the peeple, for a Ligbt of the Gentiles, to open the blind 
eyes, to bring the Priſoners from the priſon, and them that fit in-darkneſs out of the 
7T7T7TCCCCCCCCCcc get LET. 

THE ſame Ideas are repeated in chap. Ixi. 1, 2, &c. 9 1010 

To the ſame purpoſe, in effect, we read in Frremiab, ch. xxxi. 31, 32, 33, to 36. 

Behold,” the days come, ſaitb the Lord, that I will male a new Covenant with tbe 
Houſe of Iſrael, and the Honſe of Judah: Not according to the Covenant that 1 made 
with their Pathers, in the day that I took them vut of. the land of Egypt, — But this 
ſhall be my Covenant after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord: IT will put my Law in heir in- 
ward parts, and write it in their heart, and Twill be their God, and they ſball be my 
people I will forgive their Iniguity, and Iwill remember their Sin no more, &c. 
NoTHIiNG can be more plain, and expreſs, than this. ee Bite enn. 
AN D the Extent of this Covenant is not only intimated in the texts above to teach 
to the Genliles that ſat in darkneſs, T/az. xlii. 4, Cc. but We have it likewiſe fin 
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expreſs'd in many other places, 1/a. Ixi. 8, 9 I will make an Everl, ng Covenant Burnth 
with them, and their Seed ſhall be known among the Gentiles, and their Offipring a- NW 
mong the people ; all that fee them ſhall acknowledge them, that they are the Seed whom © 
the Lord hath bleſſed. 


IN which words here is not only a promiſe of an Everlaſting Covenant, which 
ſhall be offer'd to the Gentiles, but it is 2 implied, that by virtue of this Co- 
venant the Great Promiſe fhould be fulfill'd, of an univerſal blefling to all Nations. 

Tn x ſame thing is ſet forth by 1/atah, ch. ii. 2, 3. by Micab, ch. iv. 1, 2, 3. by 
Zephaniah, ch. ii. 11. and iii. 9, 10. by Zachartah, ch. ii. 10, 11, 16. and viii. 20, 
21,22. And laſt of all by Malachi in the plaineſt words, ch. i. 10, 11.—T have no 
pleaſure in you, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, neither will T accept an offering at your hand; 

From the riſing of the Sun to the going down of the ſame, my Name ſhall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place ſhall incenſe be offer'd io my Name, and a pure 
offering. 
ps as all this was to be effected by the Root of Jefle, who ſhould and for an En- 
n of the people, to whom the Gentiles ſhould ſeek, Iſai. xi. 10. By Him who is the 
3 Servant of the Lord, His Elec? on whom He would put his Spirit, who was to brins 
3 forth Judgment to the Gentiles, 1/ar. xlii. 1, 2, 3. Who is afterwards call'd by 
3 Malachi, The Meſſenger of the Covenant, ch. iii. 1: | FANS 

So we have an account by what works this Covenant ſhould be confirm'd, 1/7. 

XXXV. 3, 4, 5, 6. That 7he Eyes of the Blind ſhall be opened, and the Ears of the Deaf 

unſtopped; that the Lame ſhall leap as an Hart, and the Tongue of the Dumb ſing. 
Tuus we ſee what an * here is between theſe ſeveral Propheſies in after- 
times with the Promiſe of 4 „ unto Moſes, at ſuch a vaſt diſtance of time 
before, by which not only our Interpretation of that Promiſe is juſtified, but alſo 
it appears, that the ſame thread is carried on, and the ſame Perſon aim'd at thro' 
them all. e 1 n | 


The Promis d Saviour to be a King. 


AnoTHER Character of the Promis'd Saviour was, that He was to be a King | 
„ | TVC T | 05 1 [133-9 --R 
fitting upon the throne of David. | | 
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Tursz things were allfpoken by the Prophets many years after David was dead. 
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6 viour, lowly, and riding upon an Als, a 4 on & Colt the Fole of an Aſs, ch. ix. 9. And 
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Burnett. AND as the Scriptures are thus clear for the Kingly office of the Promis d Savi- 
our, ſo are they no leſs for the Sacerdotal. | 


De Promis d Saviour to be a Prieft. 


T AIs is another Character, by which the Promis'd Saviour was to be known 
that He ſhould not only be a Prince, but a Prieſt upon His Throne, as the Prophet 
Zechary expreſsly ſay, chap. vi. 13. ao 

As He was to be a Prophet like Moſes, and a King like David, ſitting upon the 
throne of 7/rael; ſo He was to be a Prieft after the Order of Melchizedek ; As the 
cxth P/alm has been always underſtood by the antient Fews. 

Bur whomſoever thoſe words relate to, there can be no doubt of what is in ge- 
neral intended by them: The Office of a Prieſt, as it conſiſts in being appointed to 
go between God and Man, to make reconciliation for Iniquity, this is naturally in- 
cluded in the very notion of the Firſt Promiſe of a Saviour. | 

Fok, as He was to come 7to bruiſe the Serpent's head, by this, we have already 
ſhewn, was meant, His procuring Pardon, and Reconciliation for Mankind; and 
this is afterwards confirm'd by the Prophet Daniel, who, ſpeaking of the Meyjah, 
expreſsly ſays, that He ſhould make Reconciliation for Iniquity, make an End of Sin, 
and bring in Everlaſting Righteouſneſs, ch. ix. 24. 2 

AN p as we have formerly ſhewn, that this Reconciliation was to be made by the 

means of a Sacrifice to be offer d by Him, in remembrance of which the Inſtitution 
of Sacrifices was ordain'd; ſo we afterwards find this Sacrifice was to be Himſelf: 

Trax Prophet Daniel ſays of Him, that He was to be cut off, but not for Himſelf 
cb. ix. 26, And 1/aiah expreſsly, That He ſhould make His Soul, or Life, an Offe- 
ring for Sin That He ſbould be wounded for our Tranſgreſſions, and be bruiſed for 
our Iniquities, that by His Stripes we might be heal'd, ch. liii. 5 

Tuxsx are plain marks of His Prieſtly Function, and what Sacrifice He was to 
offer: 8 

Bor in the execution of this Office, He was not to conform to the Inſtitution of 
Prieſthood under the Law, that is, He was not to be of the Order of Aaron, but 
Melchizedek : And that, not becauſe He was to be King, and Prieſt, as Melch:izeget 
was, but becauſe He was not to be ſubject to the Rules of the Legal Inſtitution, re- 

lating to the Prieſthood, as the Order of Aaron was. r 
vi i. IN this there were ſeveral things required about the Father and Mother, the deſ- 
auer 7, i;, cent, and genealogy, the days of their miniſtration, as to their beginning, and end, 
* vig. that the Mother ſhould be one, that had not been a Vidomw, or divorced, the 
Father of the line of Aaron, for which a Genealogy was to be kept and produced: 
The beginning of their Miniſterial life was at thirty, the end of it at fifty, and then 
the Days of their Miniſtration were accompliſb d. | | con ng 
Bur in the order of Melchizedekh, there was none of this; here was no ſuch 
MP 7h: 5 1 + 
AN p therefore, as the Promis'd Saviour was to be of this Order, He was not to 
be confin'd to the Injunctions of the Law, and as He was not to produce any Qua- 
lifications relating to His Father, His Mother, or Genealogy, nor was confin'd to any 
time for the beginning of His Miniſtration, fo neither was He as to the ending of it, 
bur His Prieſthood. was to continue as long as He ſhould live, which is here called 
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a Prieſthood for ever. 1260 9 
Tu us we ſee the ſeveral offices of the Promis'd Saviour deſcrib'd. - 


% 


AN p as all theſe things that are ſaid of Him muſt be conceiv'd, as being ſpoken 
by the Inſpiration of God, to conſiſt with the general deſign of His coming, which 
was to bruiſe the Serpent's head, and to be 4 Bleſſing to all Nations; So we muſt 
conclude, That what was before faid of His Prophetick, muſt be equally true of 


His Kingly, and Prieſtly Offices, that, they were originally appointed, and muſt be 
ordered ſo, as beſt to anſwer theſe intentions. sn. 
Agb therefore, that His Kingdom ſhould be ſuch, as, in its extent, to include all 
| Nations, and ſo order'd, in its nature, as to deſtroy the works of the Devil, and | by 
_ conſequence muſt be not only an Univerſal, but a Spiritual Kingdom.. 28-2 


Ap likewiſe that the Reconciliation He was' ro make, as a, Pric 


— 


a Prieft, ſhould be 
ſuch, as ſhould not only be ſufficient for, but actually extend to all Mankind. 
7* 129 DN Feen ... AE 
TuIsò is a natural, and reaſonable Inference, and it is a great argument of the 
ore I 1 | e311 388949 + 92> Credibility 
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For tis not only ſaid, by the Prophet J/aiab, that when the elm ſhall 
come, all the Earth ſhall [ee the Salvation of God, chap. lii. 10. and by conſequence 
(hall be ſharers in the means, that ſhall be uſed for that end, and the benefits in- 
tended by them; But tis alſo ſaid, That his Dominion ſhall be from Sea to Sca, 
from the river unto the ends of the Earth, Pſ. Ixxii. 8. That all Nations and Lan- 
guages ſhall ſerve Him, Dan. vil. 14. That He ſhall reign over the Saints for ever, 
5 vii. 27. and bring in Everlaſting Righteouſneſs, Dan. ix. 24. And as in His 
Reign the Righteous ſhall flouriſh, ſo tis expreſsly ſaid, That all people ſpall be bleſs'd 
in Him, and all Nations call Him Bleſſed, Pſalm Ixil £2 

AND we read throughout the Prophets, that the time of the Meſſias is all along 
repreſented, as a time of Univerſal Love, and Peace, and Godlineſs; Wherein, as 
the Natures of people ſhall be chang'd, and all Malice, and 1l]-nature rooted out, 
Tjai. xi. ſo God would give them a Heart to do His Will, and that He would be 
their God, and they His People, Ezek. xi. 19, 20. 

THESE are ſome of the many Prophecies, that relate to the Promis'd Saviour in 
the Scripture, and theſe are ſuch as ſhew the Nature of that Redemption, He was 
to work for us, and the Univerſal Extent of it. 

THERE are a vaſt many more to the ſame purpoſe, but theſe are ſufficient for 
my deſign, and they are ſuch as are plain and intelligible: And as they were re- 
veal'd from time to time, 'as the Circumſtances of the world call'd for them, or the 
nature of the thing required, ſo we ſee they hang altogether, and have a manifeſt 
dependence one upon another, and are but as ſo many different explications of the 
ſeveral Steps the Promis'd Saviour was to take, in order to the End he was to come 
for, that is, How He was to 8 the Serpent's bead, and How all Nations were to 
be 22 in Him. 

THERE were ſeveral other Intimations given of Him, relating to the place of 
His Birth, that it ſhould be in Bethlebem of Fudea, Mic. v. 2—Of His Life, that 
He ſhould. undergo great ſufferings, and he deſpiſed and rejected of men, Iſai. li — 
Of His Death, and Reſurrection, that though He was 70 be cut off from the land of 
the living, yet His Body ſhould not ſee Corruption, Pl. xvi. 10, 11. and notwithſtand- 
ing His Death, He ſbould prolong His days, and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhould proj- 
per in His band, Ia. liti. 8, 10.—Of His Aſcenſion into Heaven, and ſeſſion at the 
right hand of God, Pſalm cx. 12 —Of His ſending down various gifts upon the Gen- 
tiles, and after that a terrible day ſhould come, as in Joel ii. 28, 29, to 32. 

Turs z things we think are all plainly reveal'd in theſe ſeveral texts, and what 
teatan we have for it ſhall be ſhewn by-and-by : 

A p from theſe Revelations, if rightly underſtood, we ſee het Wannen was 
imparted to this people, the ſum of which, in ſhort, was this. 

IT Is evident, they were ſufficiently taught, that chere is but one God, and who 
that one God i is, as alſo to abſtain from all Idolatrous Worſhip, and how to ſerve 
Him acceptably. 

AND as for the Promis d Saviour, they were planly inſtructed, that He was to de- 
firoy the Works of the Devil, and on this account, that all Mankind were to be Bleſs d 
in Him. 

THAT this Bleſſing was to be conferr'd i in a Prophetick way, by the Revelation 
of a New Covenant, and New Laws, Laws of Holineſs writ upon their Hearts, and 
a Covenant of pardon, and reconciliation between God, and Man: 

An p in order to this, chat the Spirit of the Lord was to reſt upon Him, and 
them itſelf in all proper acts of Wiſdom, and Underſtanding, Counſel, and Might, &c. 
Tua He was to be a Prieſt to offer Sacrifice for this reconciliation between 
God and Man, though not of the Order of Aaron, but Melchizedek, and that this 
Sacrifice ſhould be Fl own Life, and wich ai He ſhould make an End of Sin, 
that is, of ali Sin- offerings for ever. 

THA after His Death, He ſhould not continue in the Grave, nor His Body ſee 
Corruption; but He ſhould live again, and nevertheleſs be a great Prince, ſitting 
upon the throne of David, whole Dominion ſhould extend to all nations, and His 
Kingdom ber watthout end- 

Tn on His. Ripdam! mond be 40 Kinglon of Righteouſnek, under which a 
fic Vo III. 7 C P ies 


Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory, that we find it conſiſtent both wi Reaſon, Burnett. 
and itſelf: For we find all this taught by the Prophets. PIWV 
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Burneit. Pure, and Holy Worſhip ſhould be preſerved, and a ſpirit of Love, Peace, and G04. x 
lineſs, ſhould rule among all people. | 


THAT He was to /it on the Right hand of God, and ſend down a great Effuſion 
of Spiritual, and Prophetick gifts upon all ſorts of people, as well Old, as Young, 
and after this, that a great and terrible day ſhould come. 

TRA the Perſon by whom all this was to be effected, was to be the Seed of the 
Woman, born in Bethlehem of Fudea, during the ſtanding of the ſecond Temple, 
and before the departure of the Sceptre from Judah. 

Tu Ar before His appearing to open His Miniſtry, a Meſſenger ſhould come 79 
prepare His way, and that all ſhould be accompliſh'd in ſeventy weeks of years from 
the going forth of the Commandment to reſtore, and build Jeruſalem. 

THESE things they knew, as being plainly reveal'd, though they might not 
know how to reconcile them together: They knew not probably what was tho- 
roughly intended by His being the Seed of the Woman, nor how to reconcile Hig 
dying a ſacrifice, or offering for fin, with His being a King for ever: 

T H1s was not yet neceſſary for them to know, and therefore, remained to be 
cleared up afterward : But they knew enough for their purpoſe. 
AND now when all things were thus laid open, that were neceſſary for thoſe, 
and future ages to know, relating to the nature of the Redemption promis'd, the 
| Perſon, by whom, and the manner how it was to be effected, and no further Reve- 

lation was wanting in theſe reſpects : 

AND when the People of God with whom theſe Oracles were lodg'd, were tho- 
roughly purg'd from their proneneſs to Idolatry, which had ſo often call'd for Re- 
velation, and therefore there was no longer need of it; Then God withdrew the 
Spirit of Prophecy, from amongſt them, the end and reaſon of it being ceaſed. 

Bur yet 'tis nevertheleſs worth your obſervation, becauſe there was a great length 
of Time to be between the laſt Prophet, and the coming of the Meſſias, how He 
before-hand provided them with proper ſupports in that Interval, that their hopes 
might not droop, nor their faith fail. = 

For He had already foretold them of Great changes that ſhould happen, and 
which they ſhould, e'er long, ſee fulfilled, in the Great Empires of the world : 

AN D as theſe were to be the fore-runners of the Meſſias, and were not to hap- 
pen all at once, but at ſeveral times in diſtant periods; ſo when they ſhould after- 
wards live to ſee any part of the Prediction fulfilled, the evident accompliſhment of 
it in that Inſtance, would be a certain earneſt of the future completion of the reſt: 

AND as every New Change, that ſhould happen, which appear'd to be foretold, 
would be a New aſſurance given to their Faith, ſo from theſe they might be as ſure 
of the coming of the Meſſias, as they were, that they faw theſe Empires overturn'd. 

AN p as theſe things, with what God had already given them, were ſufficient to 
keep their hopes alive, and therefore no further Revelation could be neceſſary for 
this; ſo this might probably be the reaſon, for ought we know, why there was no 
further Revelations made to them, but God left them to improve the notices they 
2 which were already ſufficient for their purpoſe, and wait for the completion of 
them. | 5 

Tus have I led you through the Scripture Hiſtory, and ſhewn you what me- 

thods were taken throughout, for the preſervation of the true Religion in the world. 
As the Children of 1/rae! were a people choſen, and ſet up by God for this very 
purpoſe, I formerly ſhew'd you, there was a neceſſity that they ſhould be informed 
in all things neceſſary to that end: 5 2271 . 
Ap as I have before ſhewn, what the True Religion of Sinners is, v72. that it 
conſiſts not only in the Knowledge and Service of the True God, but alſo in che 
Obedience of Faith in the Promis'd Saviour, fo in the preſervation of True Religion 
amongſt them; I likewiſe ſhew'd there was a neceſſity that they ſhould be ſupplied 
with a ſuitable proviſion, and proper aſſiſtances for theſe great Ends: 

AND as this Book contains a Hiſtory of this People, I have all along ſhewn, how | 
it agrees accordingly, and what care, it acquaints us, was taken in this matter; not 
only in the Laws that were given to them, and the various Providences exercis'd to- 
wards them, but in a Series of particular Revelations, and Prophecies :: Which as 
they were carried on through ſeveral ages by different perſons, and not only deliver 


ſeveral things in their own nature neceſſary to be reveal'd, and of which ſome Re- 
3 ; | 1 VvVelation 
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velation was one time or other to be expected, but alſo have a manifeſt coherence Burnett. 
with, and dependance upon one another; ſo they are a ſufficient proof of the Con- WW 


Gſtence, and Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory, in which they are handed down to 
us; which is all that I aim'd at upon this Head, and all that my Method requir'd 
of me. 

Wr are now to conſider this people in another view, as not only ſet up for the 

reſervation of true Religion among themſelves, that they might be a Holy people 
to the Lord, but as a Conduit, or Canal, whereby it was to be convey'd to others, 
that all Nations might, by their means, be brought to the Knowledge of the Truth, 
and a proper diſpoſition to enjoy the Bleſſing of the Saviour promis d. 

AND as there was a neceſſity of ſome methods of Providence, in order to bring 
about this end; ſo it will be a great addition to the Credibility of this Hiſtory, to 
find it agree in this reſpect. „ 

WHETHER it does this, is our next Inquiry: But before I proceed upon it, there 
is one thing to be ſettled, upon which the whole of what J have ſaid depends, and 
that is, How we know that we rightly underſtand thoſe Scriptures, which we call 
Propheſies, and Revelations, when we apply them to an Expected Meſſias, and that 
they were really Propheſies relating to that Perſon, and deliver'd with that view, 
which has here been repreſented, and have not been fulfill'd in any other. 


e 
The Scripture Propheſies to be rightly under ſtood by us, prov'd. 


HIS is a very material point, and cught not to be paſs d over without exa- 
mination : And, for the clear reſolution of it, we may obſerve, 

Firſt, THA the ſenſe we take the Propheſies in, as relating all to one and the 
ſame Perſon, and End, is moſt likely to be the true ſenſe of them, as being allow'd 
by thoſe, who were moſt likely to know their meaning, I mean the Ancient Fews 
before our Saviour. 4 £55 

FoR, as this Book was deliver'd to their keeping, and writ in their own native 
language, they may reaſonably be ſuppos'd to underſtand their own phraſeology beſt. 

AN DÞ as their Anceſtors were the people to whom the Propheſies were ſpoken, tis 
reaſonable to think, they were let into the knowledge of them in ſome degree, 
where they could not be otherwiſe underſtood; _ 

Fo R, whatever diſtant aſpect theſe Propheſies relating to a Saviour had to future 
times, (as 'tis plain they all ſpeak of things to come) tis certain, they had each of 
them a particular relation to thoſe Perſons, or People, to whom they were particu- 
larly and ſeverally ſpoken, and were intended for ſome particular End at that time, 
which thoſe Perſons, or People, were then immediately concern'd in: af 

By which I do not mean, that they were all ſpoken in a double Senſe ; but on] 
that they were always intended to ſupply ſome neceſſity, that call'd for ſuch Revela- 
tion at that time, when they were deliver'd. ft Tres : 

EveERY one that reads them, may partly ſee the immediate occaſion of them; 
that they each of them was ſpoken, either as a Confirmation of the Faith of thoſe 
they were delivered to, who, at that time, might be wavering, or doubtful, either 
thro' their own weakneſs, or the Scoffs of Infidels, as was ſometimes the caſe: Or 
elſe, as a Comfort to ſupport their hopes under preſent or approaching Calamities : 

Tr 1s was viſibly the immediate defign of them: And if ſo, there was a neceſſity 
of their being underſtood in ſome meaſure, or elſe the preſent End could not have 
been attain'd. 3 x 94 tie 

AND if there was a neceſſity of their being underſtood, either they muſt have 
been deliver'd in ſuch a way of ſpeaking, as the people were capable of underſtand- 
ing of themſelves, or elſe they muſt have been explain'd to them, by the Prophets 
that deliver'd them, ſo far as that Explanation was neceſſar . 
Tu ar they might be ordinarily capable of -underſtanding them of themſelves, 
is very reaſonable to think, however difficult they appear to us To 

WE, as a learned Prelate obſerves, labour under diſadvantages, which they had 
not: We are ignorant, in a great meaſure, of their way of ſpeaking : © The He- 
** brew, as other Eaſtern Languages, is intirely different from the European. Many 
I things are there left to be ſupplied by the quickneſs of the reader's * 

| q * WwaIca 
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Burnett. © which are with us expreſs'd by proper words, ind repetitions. Particles 8 
tive, and adverſative, ſignificative marks of Connexion, and of Tranſition from 
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ce one Subject to another, are often omitted here: Dialogues are carried on, Objec- 
<« tions anſwer' d, Compariſons made, without notice in the diſcourſe ; And thro! 
« frequent change of Perſons, Tenſes, and Numbers, we are left to gueſs who are 
« the perſons ſpoken of, which gave no difficulty to them, whoſe living language 
“e it was. 

« AN p there are ſeveral other difficulties we are imbarraſs'd with from the na- 
cc ture of the Prophetick Stile; as alſo from the little or no order the Collectors of 
ce theſe Propheſies have placed them in,” See Def. of Chriſtianity, by the Biſhop of 
Lichfield, Pref. p. 13, 14, 15. 

TA Es are diſadvantages, which the people of thoſe times, wherein the Pro- 
phets lived, had not; and therefore they might be capable of underſtanding thoſe 
writings better than we can be, where the expreſſion is dark and difficult. 

AND accordingly we find from the New Teſtament, which I here conſider only 
as an Ancient Book, that the people were well verſed in the Frophetick Writings in 
the Days of our Saviour Chriſt. 

H x appeals to thoſe Writings for a Teſtimony to Himſelf : And, tho' He ſpeaks 
to the Multitude, He bids them Search the Scriptures, manifeſtly implying, that 
the Propheſies relating to their Męſiab, were ſuch, as they did, or might underſtand: 
And if they did not ſee the relation thoſe Propheſies bore to Him, it was their own. 
Fault. 

AND in another Place, where He is reproving His Diſciples for their Unbelief 
of what the Prophets had ſpoken, He does not impute it to the darkneſs of the Pro- 
pheſies, or the difficulty of underſtanding them, but to their backwardneſs to believe 
what was ſufficiently reveal'd, if they had not been ow of heart to receive it. 

Tis true, indeed, ſome Prophecies were dark, and intricate for a time in ſome 
particulars, and 'twas neceſſary it ſhould be ſo : For otherwiſe they probably would 
not have been fulfilled, as depending on the actions of free Agents. 

Bor what was neceſſary to be known, was neceſſary to be explained, if i it could 
not be known without it. 67 U : 

AN p if they had any ſuch Explications given them, tis natural to conceive chat 
thoſe Ideas would be handed down by tradition from generation to generation. 

AND though ſome things might be miſtaken, and ſome traditions corrupted, yet 

we cannot ſuppoſe but they ns be right! in the main, eſpecially 1 in the fundamen- 
tal Articles. 

AND therefore, when we find the ea of a 1 1 received 

amongſt them, and that built upon the Authority of Scripture Prophecies, and thoſe 
very texts, we make uſe of, applied to Him, we have no reaſon to doubt, but this 
was the true, and natural ſenſe of them, though we at this diſtance who are ſtran- 
gers to the Eaſtern Phraſeology, ſhould not be able to make every ung. out ſo 
clearly, as cavilling men may expect, and demand of us. 

Bo T this is not our caſe, :nor do we depend upon them alone, for we have ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for our. Interpretation of moſt of the texts I have here made ule of, had 

we never known what the Feus have thought of them. For, 


 Propheſies of tbe Meſſias underſteed in their natural meaning. 


Secondly, Tu k Senſe we take them in is ſuch, as the plain, natural meaning of 
the words themſel ves, or other like plain expreſſion of Seripture direct us to, con- 
ſidered and compared together. 

To make this N RGA all n It us look back. Upon the 4 pro- 
5er. again. 

Jo begin at. che! firſt Promiſe .1 to our r Firſt Parents, as the Seed of the 7 oman 
ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's bead; tis plain here is a Perſon foretold to come, an and from 
the oceaſion of the words, Lhave given you a natural and reaſonable a a etation 
of them, VIS, that whoveas. the Devil had brought them into a State of Sin, Mi ſery, 


and Death, this Perſon ſhould defeat the Cunning, and deſtroy the Works of the 
Devil, by procuring pardon and reconciliation for eme and. reſtoring, them to a 
ſtate of Holineſs, "Happineſs, and Immortality: tans! 21 | 
| AN as this was a Bleſſing intended fot them, and; their Poſters, and the ers 
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chat God could beſtow upon them, and by conſequence the Perſon, ho was to do Burneil. 
this, was to be an Univerſal Bleſſing to all Nations, ſo tis reaſonable to think, that this 
might be the General Character under which He might be expected, and ordinatily 

ſpoken of: However, when we after wards read of a Perſon promis'd to come, #7: 

whom all Nations ſhould be Bleſs'd, tis very natural to underſtand this of the Perſon 

ſpoken of before, who was to do that for all the world, which muſt be allow'd to 

be the greateſt Bleſſing that God could beſtow upon them. Lig 


CD 


AN D as the tradition of this Promiſe would be naturally handed down to all 
Poſterity, and a great deſire excited in all the world for the coming of this Perſon : 
And as He was to be born of the Seed of Jacob, as He would therefore be more 
particularly deſir'd, expected, and look'd for by the Children of [jrael ; So 'tis na- 
rural to conceive, that He might be commonly ſpoken of, as, He, who was to come, 
or to be ſent; The Deſire of all Nations; The Expettation of the People; or, The De- 
light of the Children of Iſrael, or the like: However, when we afterwards read of 
Shiloh coming, which ſignifies, He who 7s to be ſent, and, That the gathering of the 
People or Gentiles ſhould be to Him, or, as ſome tranſlations have it, He ſhall be the Ex- 
pectation of the Nations : And in another Place of one, who is, by way of Empha- 
ſis, call'd, The Defire of all Nations, The Delight of the Children of Iſrael, one whom 

they ſought, and look'd for, is it not natural to underſtand this of that Perſon in 
whom all Nations were to be BleſSd? Mal. iii. J. 
Bur be this as it will: There can be nothing plainer than what we read after- 
wards of a Promiſe, of 4 Prophet like unto Moſes, whom God would one Day raiſe 
up to His people. 943-20 VC 
AN p as theſe words denote a ſingle Perſon, ſo I may appeal to any one, whether 


AND if ſo, then as no one could be this Prophet ſpoken of, who did not come 
to them with the offer of a New Covenant, and New Laws, ſo if we read of a Per- 
ſon afterwards who is repreſented as to come under this very Character, is it not 
reaſonable to think that He is the Man? : + eu oh 4 
AND if it be reaſonable, as I have before .ſhewn, that this New. Covenant and 
Laws ſhould be offered to all the world, then, when we, read in 1/a/aþ xi. of a time 
to come when there ſhould come forth a, Rod out of the: Stem of jeſſe, and a Branch 
out of His Root, on whom the Spirit of, the' Lord ſhould reſt, &c. which manifeſtly 
betokens a Prophet of the Houſe of David: And when tis ſaid of Him, ver. 10. 
that He ſhould fand for an Enſign of the People, and to it ſhould the Gentiles /eek, 
and that He ſhall recover the remnant of, God's people from the moſt. diſtant nations, 
which is the ſame thing, that was, before ſpoken of Sbilob, that 4e Him ſhould the 
gathering of the people be; Gen. xlix. 110. 
AND when we afterwards read of a Perſon, on whom God would put His Spirit, 


be — 


and who ſhould bring forth Fudgment to the Gentiles, and whoſe Laws the Tfles would 
wait for, who ſhould be for à Covenant of the people, for a Light of the Gentiles, to 
open the blind eyes, and bring the priſoners and them that fit in darkneſs out of the 
pr ;Jon-bouſe, Iſaiah, Chap. iv. ver. 1, SA. oo boa Hos ia | 
Ap when this Perſon is called the Servant and Ele& of God, My Servant whom 
I uphold, (by way of Emphaſis) My Elect in whom my Soul delighteth; are not theſe 
plain tokens that theſe places refer to the ſame Perſon? for are not the Characters 
the u =: mein ch ig abutlento; ©: or q 

AND when we afterwards read in the plaineſt words poſſible in Fer. xxxi. 31. of 
a New. Covenant, that was ſtill to be expected, and that not ſuch a one, as they had, 
when they came out of the land of Egypt, by which it appears, that the Prophet 
like unto Moſes, was not yet come: V8 19750 2 

AND when we afterwards read in Malachi, chap. in. 1. of a Perſon till to come, 
call'd, by way of Excellence, The-Meſſenger of the Covenant, which naturally im- 
plies ſome known Meſſenger, and Covenant they expected, is it not reaſonable to 
conclude, that this was the Covenant: promis'd by Iſaiab, and Feremiah, and this 
Meſſenger the Perſon before ſpoken of, on whom the Spirit of God was to reſt; the 

Servant, tbe Elect of God, the Branch of the root of jeſſe, the Prophet like unto Moles ? 
AN Das 'tis natural to conceive that theſe Promiſes ſo often repeated would excite 
a ſtrange deſire of the fulfilling! of them, and particularly in the Children of IVael, 
ſo when we fee this Meſſenger of the Covenant is particularly called The Deſire of all 
FOLD UHI, -- 7D = Nations, 
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Burnett. Nations, the Delight of the Children of f Iſrael, the Edad 3 they ſought, or look d 
UWA for, fo theſe are plain tokens chat this Meſſenger, and this Covenant were the ſame, 


that thoſe Promiſes related to. 

CAN there be any thing Ulearer than this? 

Anp ſo again further ; If this Meſſenger of the Covenant, and the Bunch . the 
root of Jeſſe, in Jai. xi. be the ſame perſon, as appears, when we in another place 

read of a Perſon, who was to come, called The Branch, by way of Emphaſis, and the 

Righteous Branch, the Saviour ; and when tis ſaid of this Branch, that He /! 
reign as a King, and proſper : And when 7his King, the Branch, is ſpoken of, not 
only as a King, but a Prieft upon His Throne, and that even after David, and Sob- 
mon were dead, is it not er to think, that the Perſon meant is the ſame in 
both places, and by conſequence that 7his King and Prieft, The Branch, is the lame 
Perſon with the Me efenger of the Covenant, 

AND when we in another place read in plain words of a Prince that was to come, 
called, expreſsly by Daniel, Meſſiab, who ſhould make reconciliation for Iniquity, Fa; 


be cut off. bu ut not for Himſelf, chap. ix. 26: 


AND when in 2 we read * the Servant, the Elect of God, His Righteous 
Servant, that He ſbould make His Soul, or Life an offering for fin, and ratify many, 


whoſe iniquities He was to bear; that He was to be wounded for our tranſgreſſions, ond 


bruiſed for our Iniquities, that by His Stripes we might be healed; is it not reaſonable 
ro underſtand the Meffah in Daniel to be the ſame Perſon: with the Ele&, the Reghte- 
ous Servant in Iſaiah, and the ſame thing to be aim'd at in both? 

AND if ſo, then if our Interpretation of the firſt Promiſe that the Seed of the Mo- 
man ſhould bruiſe the Serpent”s head, be true, viz, That the Perfon meant was to pro- 
cure pardon, and reconciliation for Mankind, and to reſtore them to Holineſs, Hap- 
pineſs, and Immortality, when we read of the Meſjiah ſpoken of in Daniel, as a Per- 
ſon who ſhould make reconciliation for iniquity, make an end of fin, and bring i in Ever- 
laſting Righteouſneſs is it not natural to conclude, that this Meſfas is that Seed of the 


Woman ? 
NoTHING can be more » Wande chan chis Interpretation from a parity of Ideas 


in different places. This is a way that all reaſonable men allow, of finding out the 


meaning of any author, to compare one place, and expreſſion with another. And ! 
have done it in this caſe with the utmoſt impartiality: Here is nothing forced, or 
unnatural, nothing but what is plain and obyious to every M NH and diſco- 
vers itſelf to us at the firſt view, 

Ap if theſe texts be rightly undeelionl this gives us a Key to the reſt of the 
Seriptürs and teaches us how to interpret a thouſand other places: For it will be 
very reaſonable to apply all ſuch expreſſions as ſpoken to the ſame purpoſe, as appear 
to carry in them the ſame Ideas, and bear a natural relation to the fame deſign, tho 
there be no ather particular character in them to direct us to it; and tho' we, who 


know ſo little of the r d ſtile and en ſhould not be able otherwiſe 


clearly to make it out. 
Tnvs, for inſtance, ſince we fee nere With 2 New 8 promis d, which ſeems 
to imply an Abolition of the Old one; hen We afterwards read of ſacrifices and ob- 
lations {poken of, as of no value or eſteem with God, even whilſt the Law was ftill 
in force; tis reaſonable to underſtand ſuch expreſſions as Pg ro the time of the 
New Covenant, when theſe things were to be done a 212 1 

AND whereas this Covenant was to include all Nations, e ever we find any 


ſuch expreſſions, as relate to an Union of all people in the Worſhip of the True 


God, tis no force upon thoſe texts to derb ad des of that time when this Covenant 
ſhall be deliver'd to them, and of that Perſon who is to be 1 Mefenger Wi it. 

AND ſo we may interpret a vaſt multitude of texte. 

Bo r be that as it will; Tis evident there can be no noble doubt, bur that 
theſe texts we have now en in'd are rightly underſtood; for the Expreſſions are 
not only plain and intelligible in themſelves,” and have a manifeſt relation one to the 
other, but they catry on à regular conſiſtent deſign n: 

Wurd we have already thewn from the nature of things, whar 5 VIA was 
to expect Prophecy, and when theſe Prophecies are ſuch, as we have e to ex- 
pect, according to our meaning of them; 

AND when in our meaning, we have likewiſe ſhown, | heya 
I an intire Scheme, thro' which che 488 Idea runs like A 
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Webb, and the ſeveral Prophecies in it, are but like ſo many deſcriptions of the 


ny. What better token can we have of Truth, than this? 


Bur eſpecially, when, as I ſaid before, theſe Prophecies were always ſo underſtood 
by che antient eus, who not only knew their own language beſt, and how to inter- 
pret it, but were deſcended from thoſe very perſons to whom theſe Prophecies were 
ſpoken, from whom probably they muſt have had ſome traditions about them, as 
either they themſelves had underſtood them, or had had them occaſionally explain'd 
to them by a ſucceſſion of Prophets, that had lived amongſt chem. 

Bur, Thirdly, W x have till further reaſon to underſtand them in our ſenſe, as 
this has been confirm'd by ſeveral Prophets ſince thoſe days: I mean our Saviour and 
His Apoſtles; who, as they have given full proof of their Miſſion from Heaven, 
that they were Teachers ſent by God, we have reaſon to reſt upon what they taught, 
as the truth of God. And they have not only confirm'd us in this general notion, 
chat there had been a Promiſe given of a Saviour to come, but that many Prophe- 

ſies of the Old Teſtament were ſpoken of Him. 85 

Tux V have not, indeed, particularly mention'd and interpreted all the ſeveral 
texts, that I have before hinted at, but only ſome of the more conſiderable: But as 
they have confirm'd the general notion of a Redeemer, or Meſjah, to be rightly 
founded in that Book: And as the Texts that point to Him are appeal'd to by our 
Lord, as well known, and underſtood, or at leaſt capable of being ſo, by all that 
would ſearch the Scriptures : f 

So, whatever Texts we find there, that in their natural meaning muſt relate to 
Him, eſpecially if they have been antiently fo underſtood by the Jews, we have 
reaſon to think this meaning of them to be ſo far confirm'd, and juſtified, tho' not 
particularly mention'd by them. Dd 


Bu T we have not only this general Confirmation of our ſenſe of theſe texts, but 


we have ſeveral of them, relating to ſome of the moſt material points, particularly 


explain'd by them. 


Tux Promiſe to Abrabam, that in Ifaac ſhould his Seed be called, meaning that 
Seed in whom all Nations ſhould be Bleſsd, is directly applied by St. Paul to the Me/- 
fas, Gal. iii. 16. As likewiſe that afterwards to Moſes, of a Prophet to be raisd up like 
unto Him, is underſtood in the ſame fenſe by St. Peter, Adds iii. 22, 23, &c. 
Tux cxth P/alm, where David ſpeaks of His Son, as His Lord, and afterward as 
a Prieſt after the Order of Melchizedek, is applied by our Saviour, and St. Paul, to 
the Meſſiah; and by the former is faid to be ſpoken in Spirit, that is, by a Prophe- 
tick Inſpiration, Heb. vii. 17. Mat. xxii. 43. 


' AND when He ſpeaks in P/alm xvi. that His Soul ſhould not be left in Hell, nor bis 


Body ſee Corruption, He is expreſsly ſaid to have ſpoken this by a Prophetick fore- 


ſight of the Reſurrection of the Chrift or Meſſiah Promis'd, and that by this Reſur- 
rection He was to be advanc'd ro the throne of David, according to the promiſe 
given to Him, that of the fruit of his loins God would raiſe up one to ſit on bis throne, 
which He here ſays was likewife ſpoken of the Chriſt, or Meſſias, Acts ii. 25, &c. 
Li of in Ml Hed RF 2 bows y 

Ax ſo again, when our Saviour ſays, that He would ſend the Promife of the Fa- 
ther upon His Apoſtles, to enable them to be Witneſſes of Him; and in the next 
words intimates, that this Promiſe of the Father was to be fulfill d in their being en- 
dued with Power from on high, for which they were to wait at Fern/alem; And when 
by this enduing them with Power from on high, was apparently meant His fending the 


Holy Spirit upon them, it is from hence plainly to be inferr'd, that the ſending the 


Holy Spirit in that manner, had been promis d by the Father, Luke xxiv. 48, 49. 
AND when thoſe words of the Prophet Joel, wherein he ſpeaks of God's pouring 
out His Spirit upon all flefb, &c. chap. ii. 28. are applied by St. Peter to this very 
event, we cannot reaſonably doubt, but that this was one of thoſe texts, wherein 
chis extraordinary Gift had been promis d by the Father. 
Tux are ſeveral other texts applied by the Apoſtles in this manner, that is, as 
ſpoken not in an accommodated, but Prophetick' ſenſe: And this I take to be a 
ſufficient argument, that this is the true ſenſe. De 1 
Fax; if the Propheſies were dictated by God, we cannot doubt that to be the 


meaning of them, which God Himſelf directs us to underſtand them in; and there- 


fore we cannot doubt that explication to be true, which we have from Chriſt and his 


Apaſtles, if they are allow'd to be teachers ſent from God. AND 


Burnet. 
different features of the ſame face, which, when united, make up a perfect Harmo- VV 
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Burnett. AND tho' in ſome caſes it ſhould be ſuppos'd, that we might not have been able, 
many times, to find out, from the tenour of the Prophets words, that thoſe texts ſo 
explain'd by Chriſt, and his Apoſtles, were to be underſtood in that ſenſe, yet that is 


41, 42.—i. 49,—-Vl. 12, 13. 


— 


not a ſufficient objection againſt it: For if they have ſo explain'd them, and were ſent 
by God, we are as ſure of their Explication, as we are ſure of their Mifſion, 

But /aftly, Ty aT which puts our Interpretation beyond all doubt, is ſtill behind, 
which is, that we have ſeen all theſe Propheſies fulfill'd in the ſenſe of them; as we 
have them all centring in Jeſus Chriſt, and the Redemption He has wrought for us. 

Wur THE R this be ſo; or not, ſhall be confider'd by-and-by : But if it be fo, 1 
ſay, it is an undeniable Proof, that they are, as we apprehend them, real Propheſies 
rightly underſtood by us, and that He is the Perſon meant by them. 

FoR (to illuſtrate this by a foremention'd Inſtance ) if there were a diſpute a- 
bout a Picture, whether it were drawn with any particular view, to repreſent, for in- 
ſtance, any particular Face, or Story ; as the natural way to find out the Painter's 
deſign, would be to conſider the likeneſs there is between them; So when we conſi- 
der the Scripture Prophecies, as repreſentations of a Perſon, and an Event to come, 


and afterward ſee a Perſon, and Event, exactly correſponding to them; we can no 


longer, with any reaſon, doubt, but that that Perſon, and that Event, were intended 
by them; unleſs there be any other Perſon they equally agree to: But this, I think, 
cannot be pretended: 1 Dise | 


De Propheſies not fulfilled before Chriſt. 
THrzReE are ſeveral texts indeed, it muſt be own'd, that we apply to the Meſſiah, 


which the Modern Fews, fince the coming of Chriſt, endeavour induſtriouſly to e- 
vade, by ſhewing the completion of them, in ſome other Perſon before his time: But 


the reaſon of this is manifeſt ; they are forced to do this in their own vindication, to 


Juſtify their rejection of our Saviour. > 
HoweveR, let the thing be fairly made appear, and we are ready to give them 
up, as nothing to our purpoſe. ITY | 

Bor after all that they, and other Infidels have done this way, tis evident to every 
impartial man, that there is not any one of thoſe Prophecies, whoſe Completion 
they contend for, that agrees to the Perſon they apply them to. 

THERE is no general Character can be given of any one, but in ſome parts of it, 
and in ſome reſpects, may agree to many others; but it is then only fulfill'd in its pro- 
per meaning, when all the parts center in one : And yet there 1s not any one of thoſe 
rexts, Which they pretend to be fulfill'd before our Saviour, but has ſome eminent 
and material Character in it, that diſagrees to the Subject they apply them to. 

H Ap any of them been fulfill'd before our Saviour, the Antient Fews of thoſe 


days would have been the beſt judges of it: But they are ſo far from thinking them 


ſo, that they underſtood them all as we do. And at the very time of our Saviour's 
appearing, there was not only an univerſal expectation of a Saviour, promis d by the 
Prophets, but alſo of a Saviour, under thoſe very Ideas repreſented by the Scrip- 
tures *, viz. As, He who was to come; That Prophet; The Chriſt; The Chrift the 
Son of God, that was to come into the world; The Meſſiah that was to come; He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord; The Chriſt the: Saviour of the world; The Son of 
David ;- The Kong of Iſrael 2: v1. hh 03: 119d 0 oldons 1 eolf J gegn 

AND as theſe things, I ſay, do evidently. ſhew, that they thought theſe Scrip- 
tures not fulfill'd ; ſo, if we and they have rightly underſtood them, tis certain they 
were not, and could not have been fulfill d : IP dN ene 

Fo R, I have already ſhewn, that there is a Connexion between them; that they 
all depend upon one another, and have relation to the ſame one Perſon; and therefore 
they cannot be fulfill'd by any one, who has not fulfill'd them all. 

S o that unleſs we find a Man, who came to make reconciliation for Iniquity by 
procuring pardon for Sin, and to reſtore us to Holineſs and Immortal Happineſs, and 
ſhew'd Himſelf to be a Bleſſing to all Nations; Unleſs we find a Man indued with 
the Spirit of Prophecy, that came to be a Light of the Gentiles, and brought a New 
Covenant, and Ney Laws, confirm'd by Miracles, and adapted to the Condition of 
all Mankind; A Man that lived a life of Contempt, and Affliction, and offer'd Him- 
{elf a Sacrifice for Sin, and after Death His body did not fee Corruption, but He was 
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effuſion of Spiritual and Prophetick gifts upon His people of all Sorts, both old and 
ung: 2 5 185 

K. 5 p unleſs this man was born in Bethlebem of Fudea, of the Seed of David, and 

the Tribe of Fudah, and came during the Standing of the ſecond Temple, in a Time 

of Peace, before the Determination of Daniel's Weeks, and the deſtruction of the 

Fewiſh Commonwealth ; having a Meſſenger going before him, like another Elias, 

to pgepare his way; unleſs, 1 ſay, we can find ſuch a man, as this, theſe Propheſies 

do not appear to be fulfill'd ; 

. AnD if there be any ſuch Perſon, He is the Man, and in Him our Interpretation 

is confirm'd by its Completion. 1 

No v ſuch a Completion, we Chriſtians think, we have in Jeſus Chriſt, in whom 

all theſe ſeveral Circumſtances agree, like lines that meet in the ſame Centre : But 

whether this be ſo, or not, ſhall be conſider'd by-and-by. 


SM — - a 


VVV 
The laſt thing requir d in a Hiſtory of the Children of Iſrael, found 


in the Scriptures. 


»"JF\IS now proper to enquire into the laſt point, which the method J have laid 
| down, and the nature of my argument, demands the conſideration of, vis. 
What methods have been taken, from time to time, for the conveyance of the 
True Religion to other Nations, which had ſo carefully been preſerv'd among this 
People. 1 | 5 
b Iþ you remember, I have already ſhewn the neceſſity of ſomething of this kind: 
This was the great end of raiſing up this People, and keeping them a Separate Na- 
tion, that the True Religion being preſerv'd, amongſt them, the reſt of the world 
might be ſo inlighten'd by their means, as to forſake their idolatrous, and other 
wicked Practices, and ſerve the One True God in the True Faith, and Expectation 
of the Benefits of the Saviour Promis d. | 
AND as 'twas reaſonable to expect, that ſome methods would be taken, that would 
naturally contribute to this end; ſo we find by this Hiſtory, in the account of this 
people, that God had all along this deſign in view, in all His diſpenſations towards 
them. Ki | 1 | | | 
Ir we begin at Abraham, we may obſerve of him, that he is no ſooner call'd 
from his Father's Houſe, and Family, but he, and afterward 1/aac, and Jacob, are 
kept continually in a travelling way, moving from place to place. 
By this they became known to all thoſe people; and as we read how God re- 
markably bleſs'd them, and ſhew'd many diſtinguiſhing favours to them, and made 
them ſo conſiderable in the people's eyes, that they were afraid of their Power, and 
| ſought their Friendſhip, and enter'd into alliance with them, this was a very likely 
means of propagating their Notions there. 


Tu RRE is a Natural Curioſity to enquire into the manners, opinions, and re- 
ligion of thoſe we have to do withal; but there was a particular reaſon in this caſe 
to think, it would more remarkably ſhew itſelf : 
. Fox, as they were look'd upon as the Favourites of Heaven, or, as this Hiſtory 
expreſſes it, The bleſſed of the Lord, Men would naturally inquire from whence this 
was; What God they ſerved, and the manner How, to intitle them to ſo great bleſ- 
ings from Him: And by this means, every one of this numerous family might be- 
come, as it were, a Preacher of the True Religion, and an Inſtrument of promoting 
it, where-ever they came. 3 1 IP 
'Twa's for the ſame End, probably, that God rais'd up Joſeph to ſuch eminent 
dignity in Egypt, and afterward brought Jacob and his family thither, that they 
coming into that Idolatrous nation, might inlighten them with their Light, and 
Knowledge, and by degrees draw them to the true Faith, and Worſhip: 
AN p ttwas for the ſame End, that He afterwards brought them out thence with 
ſuch miraculous Judgments, and carried them into Canaan with ſo high a hand, 


all the Earth, as is particularly ſaid in the caſe of Pharaoh ; and that Þ all the Earth : 
might be fil d with the Glory of the Lord. 3.03.2 60038 
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rais'd again, and became a King, /tting at the Right hand of God, having domi nion Burnelt. 
oder all People, Nations, and Languages given to Him, and ſending down a vaſt SWW 


and in ſo amazing a manner: It was, that His * name might be declared throughout Exod ix. 


: AND as theſe things muſt naturally convince all people, that this God who could. 
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ſo one 
WWW | and that many 
ſhould be converted by it. 8 039 5 | 

Tw As for the ſame reaſon, probably, that God, tho' Good and Gracious: to his. 
Creatures, was yet pleas d to make uſe of that ſeemingly cruel method of roating 
out the Canaanites by the Sword, becauſe there was no way ſo likely to convince 
the Heathen world of His Almighty Power, as this Tay 

H a p He done it by Famine, or Peſtilence, - or other Methods, His hand would 
not have appear'd fo clearly in it, becauſe that might as well have been aſcrib'd. to 
the Power of their own Gods, as Him: But in this way He left them no room to 
doubt, not only that the Work was done by Him, but tt He, who could de this, 
was the only God. 175 ch be 

Fox, as it was the Univerſal practice of the whole Heathen world, to put their 
ſeveral Nations under the protection of ſome Tutelar Deity, whoſe Power they uſu- 
ally judged of by their Victories over their Enemies; ſo in this method God appeals 
to their own notions, and lets them ſee in their own way, that He was as much 

* Exod. above other Gods, as His Power was greater than theirs: * And 'tis for this reaſon, pro- 
en bably, that He is ſo often call'd in Scripture, by way of Emphaſis, The Lord of Hoſts, 
I w as for the ſame End, that God afterwards rais'd\up this Nation to ſuch emi- 
nent Dignity, and Glory, as we read He did in the Days of David, and Solomon: 
Ch.. In the Reign of David, tis ſaid that Þ the fame of him went out unto all lands, and 
"v.17: that the Lord brought the fear of him upon all Nations. And as the means, by which 
lle did this, was by giving him Succeſs againſt his Enemies; ſo the manifeſt reaſon 
Plal. X*vi. of this Succeſs was, as 'tis expreſs'd by the holy P/almiſt, that His Glory might be 
% declared amongſt the Heathen, His wonders among all people, and that the Heathen 
might jay, The Lord is King. 9 Es 
Bor how high ſoever this Nation was advanced in David's Days, it was till 
more glorious, and powerful under Solomon. 9.91 
| 2 chr. i E reign'd, tis ſaid, over all the Kings from the River Euphrates, even to the 
x. 20. Land of the Philiſtines, and the Border of Egypt. GDH 8 
AN» as his great, and extenſive trade carried the fame of him into far diſtant 
i Kings x, Countries; ſo his Wiſdom became ſo renown'd in all places, that al! the Earth is ſaid 
24 to have ſought to Him, to hear the Wiſdom that God had put into his heart. 

W x read of his friendſhip with the King of Tyre, and of a Viſit made him by the 
Queen of Sheba, (a Great Princeſs, that is ſaid to have reign'd over Egypt and Aibi- 
opta) and that merely out of Curiolity fo ſee the man, and hear his wiſdom, that was 
ſo renown'd. _ 5 . 2 | ; 

T n E$£ things could not naturally fail of bringing the knowledge of this peo- 
ple, with their Manners and Religion, to thoſe countries: | 

_WnarT the Succeſs of this was, we ate not told; but if by Strangers we are to 

* 2 Chr. underſtand Proſelytes, we read of * vaſt multitudes in the beginning of Solomon's reign, 
no leſs than 1 5 3,600. „„ | 1 
An Þ whatever may be ſuppos'd of the Converſion of the Queen of Sheba, and 
the King of Tyre, thus much we are ſure of, that the former Blz/s'd the Lord God of 
Iſrael, the latter acknowledg'd Him to be the True God, by owning him to be che 
Maker of Heaven, and Earth. ir a e 

Tus it was, as to Religion, in Solomon's Days. 

Ar TIR His Death, we read of ſeveral things that would naturally contribute, 
and might, in reaſon, be ſuppos'd to be intended for carrying on the ſame deſign. 
TRE falling off, for inſtance, of the Ten tribes from the Kingdom of Fudah, 
and the Erection of the Kingdom of I/-ael, could not fail to diſperſe the Knowledge 
of their Religion to Egypt, Syria, Babylon, and other Nations, with whom they 
were often engaged in War, and Alliances. . * 
Bor that which was, above all other Methods, the moſt effectual for this, was, 
God's puniſhing His People with Captivity. | 

TH x Ten Tribes were entirely carried away, and howſoever they were afcerwards 
diſpos d of, they carried their Religion along with them. 

AN Þ as the other Two Tribes were 70 years in Babylon, diſperſed over the Pro- 
vinces of chat Great Empire; ſo there were ſeveral very remarkable Incidents con- 
curr'd to fix the Knowledge of their Religion there, and eſtabliſh che Fear of that 
God they ſerv'd. = wy whe 


Wx read of Daniel's Interpreation of Nebucha#nez2ar's Dream, and of Belf N 
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2ar's Mente Tekel, and for this of his Promotion to & Ruler over the Wwhoje Province, 
and Chief f the Governors of all the Wiſe. Men of Babylon. , 1 
No w, theſe: things muſt naturally make a noiſe amongſt them, and incite their 
Curioſity to inquire after that God, that could inſpire him with ſo much Wiſdom, 
above all the Magirians, Aftrologers, and Sorcerers of the Country. hrs 
Bur his deliverance: afterwards: from the Lions Den, and that of Shadrach, 
Meſbarb, and Abednego, from the fiery Furnace, were ſuch glaring Inſtances of the 
Almighty Power of the God they fery'd, and truſted in, as could not but be univer- 
ſally taken notice of. . 
AND when theſe Deliverances were afterwards followed with Two publick Edicts 
on this account; not only confirming the Truth of the Facts, and acknowledging 
the Divine hand, by which they were done; but alſo that their God was the True 
God; One requiring that none ſbauld dare to ſpeak amiſi of Him; The other, thaty,, ;; 
all ſhould fear, and tremble before Him, what could be more effectual than this? 20. 
Bur that which ſtill further'd this deſign, and made this people, and their re- _ 72 
ligion ſtill more known, was, the famous Edict iſſued out by Cyrus, which was af-. 
terwards confirm'd by Darius, and Artaxerxes, for the building of the City, and 
Temple of Feru/alem, with a Licence to the people to return thither. 
AnD as Cyrus is expreſsly ſaid to be choſen by God, not only for the Reſtoration 
of His people, but that all the world might know, from the riſing of the Sun, and, i 6. 
from the Weſt, that he is the Lord, and none elſe; So the reaſon given for their Reſto- 
ration is the ſame, That his Name might be known among all the heathen. Erek. 
Tu us was the God of % ael known in Babylon through the whole compaſs of xxxvi. 23, 
that mighty Empire, by the means of the captive Fews ; and this Knowledge muſt & 
naturally diſperſe itſelf to all thoſe places that held any Commerce with them, or 
had any kind of dependance on them. Ps 8 | 
AND that this Knowledge they had got, might be afterwards preſerved, when 
the Jews were gone away to their own land, it is worth your obſervation, that all 
would not return, but many ſtill remain'd behind: As if it had been ordered ſo on 
purpoſe, that ſince the Seeds of Truth were now ſown amongſt them, ſome perſons | 
ſhould be left ro cheriſh, and improve them, that they might not be over-run with 
the weeds of Error, and Superſticion, but nurſed up into a plentiful Harveſt, = 
I MIG x add to this, the progreſs that it afterwards made under the Grecian 
Empire, when they were again diſpers'd into foreign parts, and particularly into 
Syria and Egypt, where Onias built a Temple for the Fes, in imitation of that at 
Feruſalem; and Ptolemy procured a Tranſlation of the Scriptures into Greek by the 
LXX. by the means of which their Religion became known not only to that, but 
afterwards to the whole Roman Empire. 
AND many other things concurred to make it ſo; but my method confines me 
to the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, which does not deſcend ſo low. "TK 
However theſe Inſtances confirm to us, that God was not wanting in his Wife 
Providence to carry on this great deſign of propagating the Truth over all the World; 
and this was done with fo great ſucceſs, that we read afterwards in the New Teſta- 
ment, of devout men, met together at Feruſalem, at the Day of Pentecoſt, (by which | 
was meant thoſe, that fear d the True God, the God of 1/rael) out of every Nation At ii. 5. 
under Heaven. | | 
To this we owe probably all the fine things that are ſo much magnified among 
the Heathen Philoſophers, which though they are eſteemed to be the fruits of bare 
Reaſon, we are not without grounds to think, they were only the gleanings they 
pick d up in the ſeveral Countries through which they travell'd in ſearch after Wiſ- 
dom, and which they either receiv'd immediately from the Jews that they happen'd 
to find there, or from traditions they had left behind them, or from the Books of 
the Old Teſtament. 1 == It 
Tux fabulous Inventions of the Heathen Poets are evidently built upon thoſe 
Books, and the main of them are only the Scripture Stories in diſguiſe. 
AND 'tis from the Corruption of the Ideas derived from chence, that a great part 
of their Religion may be accounted for. 8 
TH E notion of the Supreme God, as the Father both of Gods and Men, as they 
Xpreſs themſelves, ſeems to have been taken from thoſe expreſſions in Scripture, 
where the Angels and Princes are called (Gods, and the Sons of Gad, whilſt they are, 


Buxnelt. 


. — 


at che ſame time, repreſented, as His Creatures: 
Ax p their ſetting up Dæmons, and Heroes, and famous Men, as objects of their 
"ET wh af Worſhip, 
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Bur nelt. Workhip, may very probably have ariſen from the Corruption of the Tradition of a 
WV Promis'd Mediator, through whom God would be reconciled to Mankind, which. 
prompted them to find out Mediators of their own, according to their vain Imagi- 
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nations. ee 1 61 
Bu T as the Light of True Religion increas'd upon them, the vanity of theſe ſu- 
perſtitions were, in time, ſeen thro' by the more thinking and inquiſitive men, 
and though the faint Knowledge they had, was not ſufficient of itſelf to correct the 
too popular Errors of thoſe times, that were too ſtrongly intrench'd by Power, and 
| Intereſt, yet it brought the world into a proper diſpoſition for that Reformation He 
intended for them. OO 212 N 
Fo R, as ſome men had in ſome meaſure attain'd to juſter Notions of God, and 
diſcern'd the Folly of the Vulgar Idolatries, ſo all the world were in Expectation of 
the Saviour promis'd, and probably of that Reformation He was to bring with Him. 
TE Heathen Hiſtorians ſpeak of a Tradition that had prevailed over all the 
Eaſt, of ſome Perſon who was to come out of Fudea, that ſhould rule over all the 
world; which Tradition is ſaid to be found in the ancient Books of the Prieſts ; by 
which, it is more than probable, is meant the Fewiſh Books, the Holy Scriptures. See 
Tacitus, cap. xiii. Suet. in Veſp. cap. iv. 9H | Wn 
An if Virgil can be ſuppoſed to refer to the ſame Tradition, and ſame Perſon, 
in his famous Eclogue to the Son of Pollio, as tis very reaſonable to think he did, 
from the characters he deſcribes Him by, exactly agreeable to the Old Teſtament; In 
this Eclogue he plainly ſhews us, what Notions they had of this Expected Prince; 
What a change he was to make upon the world, and what Happineſs he was to bring 
along with Him. | + Ya 
FROM theſe general Hints, from the Heathen writers, we ſee how far the Know- 
ledge of the True Religion had ſpread : We ſee how they were prepared for a better 
Scene of things, and look'd for the Perſon by whom it was to be effected: So that 
here was a great progreſs made. 1 DAR) DEVRY 8 
To bring the World to this, was the Great End, I have ſaid, that the Divine Pro- 
vidence ſeems to have had in view in His various tranſactions, relating to the Children 
of Iſrael, and as this is the laſt thing, that, I have already ſhewn you, we might 
reaſonably expect to find ſome account of in a Hiſtory of this people, ſince the 
Scripture Hiſtory anſwers in this reſpect, it is ſo far a Conſiſtent, and Credible Hiſtory. 
AND now having run through my ſeveral heads, it will be here proper to look. 
back a little, and take a ſhort view of what I have done, that by ſeeing the deſign I 
had before me, and the method I have purſued it in, you may be better able to com- 
prehend, and judge of the argument, and what is ſtill behind to compleat the Whole. 


A Recapitulation of what 1s paſt. 
Mu Deſign was, as you may remember, to prove the Credibility of the Scripture 
Hiſtory from the Conſiſtency of the matter contained in it, as being all but one con- 
tinued thread of Facts founded in the Nature of things. | 
UNDER the notion of the Scripture Hiſtory, I muſt be underſtood to take in the 
whole Book; and though ſome part of it conſiſts of Propheſies, which are not pro- 
perly Hiſtorical, yet as theſe Propheſies have a neceſſary relation to thoſe Facts, 
which make up the Hiſtory, and are repreſented, as means to carry on the end and 
deſign of the Hiſtory, I conſider them as Parts of it:: 
A p as the whole is viſibly intended to give us an account of the various ſteps of 
the Divine Providence, in bringing Mankind to Happineſs, after their firſt falling into 
ſin; ſo my buſineſs was to ſhew you the Conſiſtency, and Credibility of this account 
from its agreement with the natures, and reaſons of things; that is to ſay, that the 
ſeveral methods of Providence related in this book, to have been made uſe of from 
time to time, were ſuch as the nature, and reaſon of things required, and therefore, 
muſt reaſonably be believed to have been, as they are ſaid to have been, if Mankind 
may be ſuppoſed to have ever been in thoſe circumſtances, that called for them. 
Ab as the reaſon of all the various diſpenſations of Providence was Sin, and by 
conſequence, a Hiſtory of Providence muſt be a Hiſtory of the Riſe, and Progreſs of. 
Sin. ; {i | 
Ap as the End of Providence muſt be the Happineſs of Mankind, and by con- 
ſequence, a Rational Hiſtory of Providence muſt give us an account of various me- 
thods taken, to make Mankind Happ y, according as their different Circumſtances 
required 21 115 680 
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So in the Examination of the Seripture Hiſtory, I began, as the Scripture does, Burnett. 
at the Firſt fin, and from the nature of things endeavour'd to ſhew, how it muſt have WW 


happened, what it muſt have conſiſted in, what condition the Firſt finners were 

brought into by it, and what Providences were neceflary to their Happineſs, conſi- 
dering that condition they were fallen into, and how this Hiſtory agrees in every 
eſpect : | 

Nog as I ſhew'd the neceſſity of various Revelations at that time, and particularly 
of a Remedy for fin, and the Credibility of the account this Hiſtory gives us of the 
Promiſe of a Redeemer, who ſhould deſtroy the Works of the Devil; 

S o I likewiſe ſhew'd, from the nature of this Promiſe, the neceſſity of various 
other Revelations, to foretel the Time when He ſhould come, and the Characters by 
which He ſhould be known at His coming. 

AND as theſe things were not to be done at once, but were to be carried on by re- 
gular ſteps, according as the different circumſtances of mankind required them, I 
went on to ſhew you what account this Hiſtory gives us, of the Circumſtances of 
Mankind from time to time, and what a ſuitable Proviſion was made for them. 

AND as the End of Providence is, as I ſaid before, the Happineſs of Man, and the 
Happineſs of Man conſiſts in Holineſs, and by conſequence, all the methods of 
Providence muſt be order'd for the prevention of fin, and making them Holy; fo 
I ſhew'd you what means were made uſe of for this purpoſe, and the natural ſuita- 
bleneſs of them: : 

IEE D not repeat the ſeveral particulars ; I ſhall paſs over them all, 'till the 
calling of Abraham, which is the Hinge upon which the whole Hiſtory depends: 
And the reaſon and end cf it was this; 1 | 

G op had done many things for the amendment of the world, which were ſuffi- 
cient to influence Rational Creatures, but they ſo far withſtood them all, that they 
were all become univerſally Idolaters ; even the Poſterity of Shem were corrupted 
with it, and the caſe was ſuch, that they muſt be either left to the Power of the De- 
vil, and given over to their own inventions, or ſome new means mult be applied for 
their Reformation, and for the maintenance of God's Honour, and Authority a- 
mongſt them: ; EO | F 

Fo R this purpoſe God calls out Abraham, from amongſt his Idolatrous kindred, 
to be the Seed of a New, and Better Generation, as a Nurſery for the preſervation of 
True Religion, and Virtue: _ 1 . 
AND in order to this, He took him and his Family under his own immediate con- 
duct, and that He might keep them pure from the General contagion, he kept them, 
in a manner, ſeparate from other People: They at firſt lived in a travelling way, as 
it were by themſelves, and afterwards He ſettled them in Agypt, and when they were 
grown into a ſufficient Body, He led them out thence, and formed them into a Re- 
gular Commonwealth, under ſuch Laws, as not only were calculated to make them a 
Holy people, but alſo to keep them ſeparate from their Idolatrous Neighbours. 

AND as they wanted aſſiſtance at any time, or according as they fell from their 
Obedience, He ſent ſeveral Prophets to reveal His Will to them, either to give them 
Information of what they wanted to know, or to denounce vengeance on them for 
their Wickedneſs. And, 5 pF: 
As the two great hinges of True Religion were the Knowledge of Him, the 
One True God, and Faith in the Redeemer that was to come, ſo in all His Diſ- 
penſations towards them, He took care to preſerve theſe Ideas in them : 

Tux former by the many amazing Inſtances of His Power, either in their Fa- 
vour, or their Puniſhment, all which were intended to convince, and aſſure them 
that He, and He only, was the Lord. 5 

Tx x latter, by ſending His Prophets frequently to remind them of His Promife, 
and of ſuch things as were neceſſary to be known, concerning the Redeemer, to keep 
their Hopes alive, till the Fullneſs of time ſhould come, for His actual appearance. 

AND when, by various means He had perfectly purified this people from Idolatry, 
and by various Revelations he had inform'd them of every thing neceſſary to be 
known, ſo that now there was no further need of Revelation, He then withdrew 
2 bid of Prophecy from amongſt them, and left them to improve the Notices 
they had. bo | 

Bur as all this was not intended barely for the benefit of this particular Nation; 
but that True Religion being preſerved pure, and undefiled amongſt them, ir might 
be thence communicated to all mankind, ſo I have ſhewn you what account his 
Biſtory gives us, of various methods of Providence for this purpoſe:  _ 

Ver. IIL . | 7 F AND 
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Burnett, Ax p when the world was ſo far actually inlightened by them, as to know Him, 
the One True God, and, in ſome meaſure, to ſee the vanity of the then eſtabliſh'd 
ſuperſtitions, and a General Expectation was raiſed amongſt them of a Great Prince, 
that was to come, who was to introduce a New, and Glorious Scene of Happineſs 
over all mankind; here was the End of this diſpenſation accompliſh'd: This was 
what this nation was rais'd up for, and this end being attained, there was now no 
longer need of their feparation, nor of thoſe Laws that were appointed to keepthem 
ſeparate. And therefore, 
Tunis ſeems in the nature of things to be a proper time for the appearance of the 
Promis'd Saviour : And whether He came, or not, and who He was, is the next 
thing to be inquired into, 
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Dat the Saviour Promis d, is Come. 
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"HAT the time for the coming of the Promis'd Saviour appointed by the 
Prophets is expir'd, is certain, even by the conſent of the Fews themſelves. 
The Scepter is long ſince departed from Judah, and there is not the leaſt ſhadow of 
a Commonwealth amongſt the Fews in any part of the world that we know of: 
TE ſecond Temple was deſtroyed near 1700 years ago, in which he was to 
have appeared, and 'twas about that time, that Daniel's weeks expired; and yer 
theſe were the rules to calculate His coming by. 
AN Þ now the Queſtion is, Whether there was any Perſon appeared at that time, 
who anſwered the Prophetick Characters, and might reaſonably be ſuppos'd to be the 
Perſon, they deſign'd : | 1 | 
TA there were many Pretenders ſet up about that time appointed by the Pro- 
phets, I have already hinted to you: The Scriptures of the New Teftament mention 
ſome; and other Books, inform us of ſeveral more; but withal they tell us, that they 
came to nought, and ſhew'd in the end, that they were, either only a parcel of poor 
deluded wretches themſelves, or elſe deſigned to put an Impoſture upon others. 
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Dat JES Us is the Saviour Promis d. 

H E only perſon that has been able to make his pretences good, that He was 
the Perſon the Prophets aim'd at, was Feſus Chriſt: And that He has done this 
to the conviction of every unprejudiced man, 1s our next buſineſs to prove. 1 

Ay in doing this, as I have before ſhewn the Connexion of the Scripture Pro- 
phecies concerning Him, ſo I will here ſhew the Connexion, and Correſpondence 
there is between Jeſus Chriſt, and thoſe Prophecies. And that we may be able to 


make the compariſon the more eafily, I will run them over in the order I have be- 
fore conſider'd them. 
The firſt Prediction of a Saviour fulfill d. | 

To begin with the Firſt Prediction to our Firſt Parents, That The Seed of the 
Woman ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's Head: This has a wonderful completion in Jeſus 
Chriſt, if by this expreſſion it was intended, that the Perſon meant by it ſhould be 
the Seed of the Woman only, by being born of a Virgin- Mother: 

As this was a Circumſtance ſo very extraordinary, that we can hardly imagine 
any ſenſible Impoſtor would have laid ſuch a Stumbling-block in the very entrance 
ofchis deſign, had it been a mere deluſion ; ſo we have reaſon to think it was intend- 
ed in the Promiſe, from the natural relation it bears to thoſe Laws about the tryal of 
Virginity, that I have already taken notice of, of which no reaſonable account can be 
given, but that they had an eye to the Birth of the Redeemer ; ſo that when He 
ſhould come as the Son of a Virgin, there might be ſome approv'd and authentick 
Proofs, by which ſuch pretences might be legally determin de. 

AN p as this Circumſtance was ſo remarkably fulfill'd in Jeſus Chriſt, who was 
conceiv'd in ſo Miraculous a manner, as to be the Seed of the Woman only; ſo It 
will hereafter appear, that He was that very Seed, which was promiſed in thoſe 
Words, and which was ro brurſe the Serpent's Head. ee pes; e HAR 
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B bruiſing the Serpent's Head, I have already ſhewn, is meant His defeating the 
Devices of the Devil, by which he ſought to bring Mankind to ruin, in the Pee 
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of our Firſt Parents. 
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Ap if this be the proper meaning of the words, for this end Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid Burnett, 
to have appear d, that He might deſtroy the Works of the Devil, thoſe works, in which WS 
he finn'd from the beginning, 1 John iii. 8. 5 882 | | 
Ap accordingly to effect this, As the deſign of the devil apparently was to de- 
rive our Firſt Parents of the favour of God, and that Happineſs they were made 
for, by drawing them into Sin, and Death; _ 5 
So this deſign is defeated by Jeſus Chriſt, as He has reconcil'd Mankind to God, 
and procur'd pardon for their Sins; and as He has aſſur'd them of, and procur'd for 
them, a deliverance from Death, by a Reſurrection to Everlaſting Life, and Happi- 
eſs. 
, HE has not only promis'd Pardon and Reconciliation, but he has taught us the 
true, and only rational and natural way to it, by Repentance ; and as he laid down 
His Life in Confirmation of his Doctrine; ſo God was pleas'd to accept of his Death, 
as a Sacrifice of Expiation for us, to which, if we repent, we have liberty to appeal 
for pardon ; And to aſſure us of His acceptance of this Sacrifice, God rais'd Him 
from the dead: 5 
A Nb ſo again, He has not only promis'd a Reſurtection to Everlaſting Life, to all, 
that will make themſelves capable of it; but He has given us His own Reſurrection, 
as an Inſtance of the thing, to ſhew us the Poſſibility, and Certainty of the Event, that 
as he has rais'd up Himſelf from Death, fo would He raiſe us up at the laſt day. : 
And laſtly, H s has not only promis'd Happineſs to us, but He hath taught us the 
true, and only natural and rational way to attain it, which is by Holineſs. 
AN p as He has given us ſuch Ideas of our Happineſs, as are ſuitable to a Rational 
nature; ſo He has given us ſuch rules of Holineſs to attain it by, as are not only 
made the indiſpenſable condition of it, but ſuch as are, in the nature of things, the 
neceſſary qualification for it: 5 ; 8 _ 
AND He has likewiſe not only given us ſuch motives to inforce thoſe rules, as are 
moſt proper to work upon a Rational Nature; but He has promis'd us ſuch aflil 
tance, as is ſufficient for us, to enable us to live accordingly. VVV 
Ax p whereas the Happineſs He promiſes is in Heaven; to aſſure his Diſciples, 
that there is ſuch a place, He viſibly, and in their preſence, aſcended thither : 
AN D as he told 2 beforehand, that He would go thither to prepare a Place for 
them there, and promis'd 70 endue them with Power from on High ; ſo he afterwards 
eave them evidence of His being arrived there, by ſending down thoſe Gifts upon 
them from above, which he had before promis'd to endue them with; theſe Gifts be- 
ing ſuch, ascould come only fror above, and were abundant Proofs of a Divine Power, 
AN b as He has given us this aſſurance of a Reſurrection to Life, and Happineſs; 
ſo He teaches us, that this Happineſs ſhall be compleat, and everlaſting, a appi- 
neſs both of Body and Soul for ever, without any poſſibility of dying any more. Our 
Spirits ſhall be made Perfect, and our Bodies chang'd, thts Corruption having put on 
Incorruption, and this Mortal, Immortality. | . | | 
Ax as He is now in Heaven at God's right hand, where all things are made ſub- 
ject to Him, and has taken poſſeſſion of this Happineſs in our name and behalf; ſo 
He has given us aſſurance, that He will one day come again 70 Fudge the world in 
Righteouſneſs : And as He will then actually confer this Happineſs on all thoſe for 
whom it is prepar'd ; ſo he will execute vehgeance upon his enemies, in a place of 
torments prepar'd for the Devil and his Angels. 4 ee . 
THis is a general view of the Chriſtian Religion; and what is there wanting here 
| 0 compleat this character of the Saviour promis'd, as He was 70 bruiſe the Serpent's 
ead, ; | pe” 


Dye ſecond Prediction of a Saviour fulfill d. 

AxoruER Promiſe we read of the Saviour to come, That He ſhould be one in 
whom all Nations ſhould be Bleſs'd. CO _ 
Tuls we have already ſhewn to be the ſame thing in other words, with what had 
been promis'd to our Firſt Parents by bruifing the Serpent's head, this being the 
greateſt Bleſſing that God could beſtow upon Mankind : | 
AND accordingly when St. Peter applies this Promiſe to Chtiſt, he ſeems to inti- 


18 0 - ſeernsto intl 
it mate, that He was the Perſon intended by it, as He was ſent to Bleſs us in turning 
ſe every one of us away from our Iniquities.” 9.57112 


Fo k, as it was Sin that firſt brought miſery into the world, and ſtill continues it 
amongſt us; ſo tis by our deliverance from this, that we muſt be made capable to 
Happineſs, even in this world, as well as that which is to come, © © Anp 
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Burnett. AND therefore as Jeſus Chriſt came to be a Bleſſing to all Nations, He laid His 

foundation in their Reformation: He came to ſave them from their Sins: 

AND as He came to a World that lay in Wickedneſs, the firſt Step He took was 
to teach them to deny all Ungodlineſi, and Worldly Luſts, and to live Soberly, Righte. | 
ouſly, and Godlily in this preſent world. | 

AND in order to this end, as He has done all, that is conſiſtent with a Rational 
nature, on the one hand, by His Doctrine, His Precepts, His Promiſes, His Threat- 
nings, His Life, His Death, His Reſurrection, His Aſcenſion, and Miſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt to abide with us, and work in us, both to Will, and fo Do according to 
his good pleaſure ; 

8 o He has done all that is neceſſary to make us happy, not only in a future, but 
this preſent World: : 

HE has furniſh'd our Underſtandings with Light, and Knowledge of all uſeful 
and neceſſary Truth, which Mankind either could not at all, or at leaſt not ſo per- 
fectly have diſcover'd, as was neceſſary to their Reformation, conſidering the ſad be- 
wilder'd State they were then fallen into : 

Hx has taught us how to regulate our Wills, and to reduce all our Irregular Ap. 
petites, and Paifions, into Subjection to ſober Reaſon: 
Ap the Laws He has given us to walk by are ſuch, as are really for our advan- 
tage, conſider d either in our relative capacity, in the Peace, and Order, and Well. 
Government of Society; or in our Perſonal, in the Quiet of our Minds, the Health 
of our Bodies, the Security of our Liberty, Property, and Reputation, and the com- 
fortable Enjoyment of all the valuable pleaſures of the Animal, and Senfitive life: 

AND that there might be nothing ſtill wanting to compleat our welfare in this 
world, ſo far as we are capable of it, whereas we are all liable to many Evils, He has 
provided us with proper affiſtances and comforts under them, ſo as either totally to 


remove them, or take away the ſting, and burthen of them. 
Thus, for inſtance, As Mankind were continually involved in doubts about things 


of the greateſt moment, which fill'd their minds with great diſquietude, and made 
their lives reſtleſs, and uneaſy, He has totally removed that Error, or Ignorance, which 

was the root from whence it ſprung, and given us a view of all things neceſſary: 
As we are perpetually liable ro Wants, which naturally excite tormenting Cares, 

He has taught us how to moderate thoſe Cares, by teaching us, that we have a Fa- 
ther that takes care of us, and that we ought therefore to be careful for nothing. 

AND as we are expos'd to various and great Afflictions, which occaſion great and 

ungent Sorrows, and are oft a grievous burden to our lives, he has taught us how to 
bear all theſe with Patience, by ſhewing us the Wiſdom of the Hand, that lays them 
on, and the advantages that we ſhall certainly reap from them, if we are not want- 
ing to our ſelves. ( 

And /afily, As we are all certain one day to die, which of all things is moſt ter- 
rible to Humane Nature, eſpecially when that day approaches towards us, He has 
furniſh'd us with a ſufficient remedy for this, by aſſuring us of a better Life, and 
that Death is but as the gate or paſſage thither. By 

Ap now when we conſider all this together, what is there ſtill wanting to be done 
to make Himſelf a Bleſſing to all Nations, when He appears to have done all, that is 
neceſſary to their Happineſs, conſiſtent with their Rational nature, conſidering them, 
either as Rational, as Sinful, as Ignorant, Indigent, Afflicted, or Mortal Men ? 


The third Predifion of a Saviour fulfill d. 

AnoTHER Character given us of the Promis'd Saviour, was that of 4 Prophet 
like unto Moſes ; by which, I have already ſhewn, was meant, that He ſhould not 
only be a Prophet to Reveal the Will of God, but a Redeemer, and a Lawgiver, a 
Mediator of a New Covenant, confirm'd by Miracles, as that of Meſes had been: 

AND that this Redemption ſhould be a Spiritual Redemption; the Laws ſuch as are 

vritten upon the Heart, and therefore Laws of Righteouſneſs, and Holineſs; and the 
Covenant not ſuch a one, as Moſes's was, but a better Covenant, a Covenant of Peace 
100 e between God and Man, and this calculated for the benefit of all 
the world. 5 Pies! eee e N 4 
Tais is all implied in this general Promiſe, as I have ſhewn, and is the Subſtance 
of all the Pranhets, oi... 1 o 
AND what is there wanting in Jeſus Chriſt of all this? 


Ir is evident, He has brought us a full, and perfect Revelation of the divine wh 
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which he receiv'd immediately from God, in ſuch a manner, as no one beſide Him ever Burnett. 
did. For the very Godhead dwelt in Him, and ſpake by Him: He had, as the Prophets vw. 
ſoretold, the Spirit of Wiſdom, and Underſtanding, the Spirit of Counſel, and Might, the 
Spirit of Knowledge, and Fear of the Lord, and this the New Teſtament ſays He re- 
ceiv'd without meaſure. _ LS AX ng oem ids AY 
He came as a Saviour, and Deliverer of God's people, as Moſes was, but the Salvation 
He wrought for them was not a deliverance from bodily ſlavery, as that of the Egyprians 
was, under a Tyrannical Pharaoh; but it was, as I have ſhewn it ought to be, a delive- 
rance of a higher Nature, from a worſer bondage, more cruel enemies, and greater miſe- 
ries: Twas ſuch a deliverance, as the Prophet deſcrib'd, by opening the Priſon- doors of 
Darkneſs, and giving Light tothe Blind, and Ignorant, and looſing them from the Chains 
and Captivity of ſin: Twas, in a word, a deliverance from the power of Sin, and Satan, 
and the dominion of our luſts and paſſions, into the glorious liberty of the ſons of God. 
THIS was ſuch a ſalvation as the world wanted; this was what He came into the 


— 


world for; for this He had his Name; and this was His Work. my 
HE came as a Ruler, and a Lawgiver, as Moſes was, but His Laws were of a higher, 
and nobler Nature, not ſuch as conſiſted in burthenſome Rites, and coſtly Ceremonies, in 
temporary, and occaſional Inſtitutions, which were given becauſe of Tranſgreſſion; bur 
they were Statutes which were good, founded in Nature, and Reaſon, ſuitable to the Na- 
ture of God and Man, ſuch as were worthy of God to give, and neceſſary to the Wel- 
fare of Man to obſerve. FF | 
H E came as a Mediator of a New Covenant, as Mſes was, but ſuch a Covenant as 
was of a better, and more perfect Nature, and built upon better promiſes, than his: A 
Covenant of Peace, and Reconciliation, ſuch as the Prophets had foretold ir ſhould be, 
wherein God promiſes, if we will fake Him for our Father, we ſhall be to Him as Sons 
and Daughters; if we will be His People, He will be our God. 2910 
AN D if we have not done this in time paſt, if we will turn from our Wickedneſs that 
we have committed, and do that which is Lawful and Right, He will blot out our Ini- 
quities, and remember them no more, and we ſhall ſave our Souls alive. 
Tus is the Covenant deſcrib'd in the Prophets, and this is evidently the nature of 
the Chriſtian Covenant. 2%: 12" 10 | : 7 ORR 
AND all this He confirm'd by Miracles, as Moſes did; and that not only ſuch-Mira- 
cles, as the other Prophets had foretold ſhould be done by Him; ſuch as opening the 
Eyes of the Blind, and the Ears of the Deaf, making the Lame to walk, and the Dumb to 
ſpeak ; but His whole Miniſtry was one continued ſcene of Miracles, ſuch as were works 
of Mercy, and Charity, done in his Father's Name, and with ſuch force of Evidence, 
that they not only extorted Confeſſion from the Multitude, that He was a Teacher ſent 
from God, but that He was that Prophet, that was to come into the world. 
Ap, Laſtly, As we have before ſhewn, that the Promis'd Saviour was to be one, in 
whom all Nations ſhould be Bleſſed, and therefore, all He was to be, or do, muſt be ſo 
order'd, as to be a Bleſſing to all the world; fo was it here in Feſus Chrift : the Reve- 
lation He deliver'd, the Salvation He wrought, the Laws He gave, and the Covenant 
i He made, were ſuch, as were not only intended for, but according as the Prophets had 
| foretold they ſhould be adapted to the condition of all Mankind. f | 
Tux Revelation was ſuch, as all were equally concern'd in; the Salvation ſuch, as 
all were equally capable of, and equally ſtood in need of ; the Laws ſuch, as all alike in 
every place were, and always will be obliged to; and the Covenant ſuch, as actually in- 
cludes all, and is offer'd to all, and is equally ſuited to the neceſſities of all. 
Tus is the ſubſtance of what the Prophets foretold of the office, and buſineſs of 
the Promis'd Saviour, which is all completely anſwered by Jeſus Cbriſt: And as the be- 
nefit of all this was, you ſee, intended for All the world, ſo He took care to have it 
preach'd to All Nations. And as He choſe out proper Perſons for this Work, ſo He 
endued them with proper powers for it. a In 
AN D when they had preach'd the Goſpel to all Nations as our Saviour had foretold, 
that the End ſhould come, that is, the End of the Fewiſh Diſpenſation; and as God 
Himſelf had likewiſe told the Jews, that, when He ſhould ſend them @ Propher /ike 
unto Moſes, if they did not bear, and receive Him, He would require it at their hands; 
So tis very remarkable, that God then deſtroyed Feruſalem, the Temple, and the Go- 
ernment of the Jeus, and has preſerv'd them ever ſince, only as the Gibeonites for- 
merly amongſt the 1/raelites, as Witneſſes that there was anciently ſuch a people; as 
Preſervers of thoſe Books, in which are delivered the Oracles of God, and as a ſtanding 
Monument of the Vengeance of God, which he had before threatened, and they after- 
wards invok'd upon themſelves, upon their rejection of the Lord of Life and Glory. 
n 7 G A Fourth 
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4 Hurib Prediftion of a Saviour fulfilled. 
Bur, Fourthly, As the Promis'd Saviour was to be a Prophet like unto Moſes, ſo wa; 


He te be a King, like David, ficting upon his Throne for ever, having the Heathen fe 
His inheritance, and the utmoſt parts of the Earth for His poſſeſſion. 7 
AND in this likewiſe 7#/as Chri/t agrees. For what was to be here meant by the 
Throne and Kingdom of David? Not a Temporal Government certainly. 
Tur Jeus, indeed, expected a Temporal Government, when all the world was to 
be brought into ſubjection to them: But this was a vain imagination, not conſiſten; 
with the character of their Mef:ab in other reſpects : 
H was to be a Bleffing to all Nations; but this was not a likely way to be fo, 40 
make them all Vaſſals to one people: Y | - 
H E was 70 bruiſe the Serpent's bead, to overcome the Devil, and to deliver Manking 
from the conſequences of his devices, Sin, Death, and Miſery, into a State of Holineſs 
Happineſs, and Immortality. | Eat. ; 
Ap every thing, aſcrib'd to Him, muſt agree with this: And in order to this, a; 


there were various methods to be taken; as for inſtance, ſome things to be Taught, and 


Reveal'd from God, for which he uſually made uſe of Prophets; and other things to 
be done in the way of Expiation, which belong'd to the Office of a Prieſt; ſo He is re- 


preſented in Scripture, under theſe Characters. 


AN p as there were ſeveral other things to be done, in the way of Government, ſuch 
as giving Laws, and executing Judgment, and the like, fo on this account, He is re. 
preſented as a King. "= 1 

Bo T then, as all this is only for the one Great end of bruiſing the Serpent's head, and 
bringing in Everlaſting Righteouſneſs, this Kingdom mult be evidently a Spiritual King- 
dom, as I have formerly ſhewn. _ 

AND 'tis upon this account that 'tis call'd the Kingdom of David, and repreſented, 
by fitting upon His Throne, 11 805 
Fo though the Kingdom of David was a Kingdom in this world, it was ered 
with a ſpiritual view: It was a Government ſet up for the protection of the Children 
of T/rael, a people Choſen out of the reſt of the world, as Holy to the Lord, and whom 
He kept ſeparate from them for the preſervation of the True Religion, in oppoſition 
to Idolatry, as I have all along ſhewn : 1 2 

AND therefore, when tis promis'd that the Maſias ſhould fit upon David's Throne, 
it can be meant only, that he ſhould rule over the {/rac/ of God, His Ele&, and Choſen 
people, and that as from His Kingdom all Idolatry ſhould be baniſh'd, and the True 
God only Worſhipp'd in it, ſo His Subjects ſhould be a People Holy to the Lord. 
AN p, as all are not Iſrael, that are of Iſrael, but they only are the True Iſtael, the 
Choſen, and Elect of God, who ſerve Him faithfully in a ſincere Obedience; fo this 
Promiſe of the Meſſiab's Kingdom, ſeems plainly to imply, that there ſhall be a time, 


when all the World ſhall be of the ſame Religion, and all the people Holy to the Lord; 


when the Will of God ſball be done, on Earth, as it is in Heaven; and then His King- 
dom will be come; which is that Kingdom our Saviour ſeems to have taught us to pray 
for; A Kingdom that ſhall, as the Prophet ſays, be poſſeſſed by the Saints, for ever and 
ever, Dan. vii. 18. | r | 
Ir this be the meaning of the Kingdom of the Meſiab, it is yet to be fulfilled. 
AN p as the Kingdom of the Saints, which Daniel ſaw in Viſion, was given 70 the Son 
of Man, when He came with the Clouds of Heaven before the Ancient of days, fitting in 
Fullgment ; So we may conceive there will be a time, when, as God will call the world 
to Judgment, ſo the Son of Man ſhall come in the Clouds of Heaven, and ſhall enter upon 


His Kingdom; that is, He ſhall be appointed the Judge of all, and then He ſhall reign 


over the Saints for ever, which agrees exactly with what we are taught to believe of 
Feſus Chriſt, that He is to be Judge of Quick and Dead, and then He will ſeparate be- 
tween the Righteous and the Wicked, and give the Kingdom 7o the Bleſſed of Hts Fa- 
ther, that was prepared for them from the beginning of the world; By which is plainly 
to be meant that Happineſs which was promis d at the beginning of the world, by the 
coming of the Seed of tbe Woman, in the poſſeſſion of which they would enjoy the Bl:/- 
fing, which His Father had promis d to all Nations through Him. 

TH 15 is che full Completion of our Saviour's Kingdom and Glory: 


Bu T He has a Kingdom, even now, and that too over all che world, as the Promis d | 


Saviour was to have; and in this He was inveſted at His Aſcenſion into Heaven, (wh!- 


ther He aſcended in the Clouds of Heaven) God having then Highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a Name, or Authority, above every Name; all Powter being given Him bull 


1 
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| An D thus you ſee how He fulfll'd the Character of a Pr ie 
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be advanced to, and. was an actual Promulgation of thoſe Laws, which He required 
every one to 255 Obedience to, that would be intitled to His Favour here, or the Glory 
of His Kingdom hereafter, ſo this is frequently called in the Goſpel, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as it is a beginning of that diſpenſation, which was to 80 on by degrees, till all 
Nations ſhould become the Subjects of Chriſt, and injay the Privileges. of the Goſpel 


here, and ſuch as would fit themſelves for it, ſhould be afterwards admitted into His 
Kingdom of Glory wich all the Saints hereafter, 75, 


A Fifth Prediction of the Saviour fulfilled. ' 

Fijthly, T uE Promis d Saviour was to be a Prieſt, the Prophet ſaid, as well as 4 
Prince upon the Throne, and as ſuch, not only to make Reconciliation for fin; but alſo, 
as we are likewife told, fo give His Soul, that is, His Life, an Offering for it, and to 
undergo great ſufferings, the Tuf for the Unjuſt, that by his Stripes they might be healed. 

AN p what can more exactly agree than this, with Jeſus Chriſt ? who not only came 
into the world, 2 /eek, and to ſave, that which was loft, and underwent the greateſt af- 


flictions to bring us to God, but actually laid down His Life for our ſakes, chat «ve might 
have Redemption through His Blood: gs (HON ps 


Ap as He did this by God's own appaintment, God having prepared Him a Body 
for this purpoſe, and having performed the Will of God, He had, * conſequence, paid 
the Price of our Redemption, which He had now a Right to: ſo He then Aſcended up 
into Heaven, as the High Prieſt uſed to do at the Seat Fiepiation, to preſent the Blood 
of His Sacrifice in the Holy „ . . 
AND by thus ſhewing Himſelf before God in that Body, in which He had ſuffered, 
and by that ſuffering had performed the Condition, of our Reconciliation : As He did 
then by that Act intercede for us, and, as it were, claim that Redemption, He had by His 
ſuffering purchaſed, ſo, as He lives for ever at God's Right Hand, He ever lives to make 


the ſame Interceſſion for us, that He may ſave to the uttermoſt thoſe, that come unto God by 


between God and the People in order for their Reconciliation to Him. 

I MIGHT now proceed to the other things which I before obſerved to have been fore- 
told of the Promiſed Saviour, relating to His Family, that He ſhould be af the Seed of 
David; and the Place of His Birth, that it ſhould be Bethlehem : as likewiſe that He 
ſhould not only be Cut off for Sins of others, as has been juſt now taken notice of, but 
that He ſhould Riſe again, Aſcend into Heaven, and ſend down Gifts among Men, that 
their Saus, and Daughters might Propheſy. 
THesE are things which are uſually underſtood upon very good reaſon to be foretold, 
and if fo, I need not ſpend time in ſhewing how they agree to Te/us Chriſt : Every one 
that knows any thing of Chriſtianity, muſt know that, if they are foretold, they have 
been literally fulfilled: 8 
Tur His Family, the place of His Birth, and that He was to be cut off, but not for 
Himſelf, &c. were foretold, will not bear a reaſonable diſpute, and if the Prophecies of 
His ReſurreQion, Aſcenſion, and Miſſion of the Holy Spirit be not fo plain, as to ſatisfy 


eſt, whoſe Office is to go 


' ſome people they were foretold, then theſe Events muſt be conſidered in another view, 


not as a completion of former Predictions, but as Events that were neceſſary, in the na- 
ture of things, for the accompliſhment of that deſign He came for; or elſe, as Teſtimo- 
nies to His Authority, that He was 4 Teacher [ent from God, and as proofs of His being 


the Perſon, He pretended to be, and of the efficacy and acceptance of what He did, in 
order to the End He came for. | 


I'n this view they do not fall under our preſent argument, which is quly to ſhew our 
Saviour's agreement with the Scripture Prophecies; _ 


Bur neverthelels, fince there are ſeveral Texts in the Old Teſtament, that, beſide the 


natural meaning of them, ſeem to be applied by our Sayiour and His Apoſtles to His Re- 
ſurrection, Aſcenſion, and Miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and that not barely by way of 


Accommodation, but as Predictions, if the Facts be true, that Chriſt did Riſe and Aſcend 
into Heaven, and ſend the Holy Spirit, as related in the New Teſtament ; they are, I 


think, a ſufficient proof, that theſe Perſons were Teachers ſent from God, ang thar 
therefore they have rightly interpreted thoſe Texts; . Is 


Axp if fo, they are a double Confirmation of Chriſtianity, not only as they are in 
their own nature Miracles, but as they are a completion of former Pr ophecies, | 


L 


—— 1 
in Heaven and in Earth, Angels, Principalities, and Powers being made ſubjef unto Him : Burnett, 
AN p as the:Preacbing the Goſpel was an Introductiot to this Authority, He was to VV 
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e 2 be Prediftions of the Time of the Promis d Saviour's coming fulfllad 
 Icoms no to conſider the laſt thing relating to the coming of the Promiſed Savi. 
our; which is, The Circumſtance of Time, when this Great Event was to happen, and 
how Jeſus Chriſt agreed in this reſpet: _ W Pol 
And Firſt, As it was foretold by the Prophet Haggai, chap. ii. 6, 7. that He ſhould 
come, whilſt the ſecond Temple ſtood, at a time when all the world ſhould be in expec- 
tation of Him, and after great changes, and commotions in the Great Kingdoms of the 
Earth; ſo we find all theſe agree to the coming of our Saviour Chr iſt. * 

EvkRx one that knows any thing of Hiſtory, knows, that as the Great Afjrian Em. 
pire had, at the time of this Prophecy, been transferr'd to the Medes, and Perſians, and 
not long after the Perfjan Empire was overturn'd by the Power of the Greets under 
Alexander So was this Empire, after Alexander, divided among his Chief Command. 
ers; and afterwards, by degrees, was ſwallow'd up by the Remans. 

Ap when after various Wars, and Conqueſts, the whole Empire of the then known 
world was reduced under one Head, the then Ruling Emperor Auguſtus, and ſettled in a 
perfect Peace, and Tranquillity, then was Jeſus Chriſt, the Prince of Peace, born, to 
bring the Tidings of Peace between God and Man. *, | — 

HE was born while the ſecond Temple ſtood, and frequently appeared and taught in 
it; and he came at a time, when, as the very Heathen Hiſtorians confirm, there was an 
Univerſal Expectation of Him: Og, © 2 

So that nothing can more punctually agree than this. : 

But, Secondly, Tus Time of the Promis'd Saviour's Coming was more particularly 
determin'd by the Prophet Danzel, to the Expiration of 70 Weeks after the going forth 
of adecree to build Feruſalem, . I, | 

AND at this very time Jeſus Chriſt appeared: The General Exp=Qation of His coming 
at that very time, when He appeared, is a proof, that that generation underſtood the 
Prophecies on which they built their Expettation, were then to be fulfill'd, and that 
they had not been fulfill'd before: And 'tis very remarkable, that however the Calcu- 

lation of this time be made, it wonderfully agrees to Jeſus Chriſt, either as to His Birth, 
or Suffering, or the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 3 3 55 

Thirdly, Wx have a further account of the time of the promis'd Saviour's Coming, in 
the Prophet Malachi, chap. iii. 1.—iv. 5. according to whom, He muſt not only come, as 
the Prophet Haggai had before ſaid, during the ſecond Temple, but He muſt have a Me/- 

| ſenger come before Him, as an Elias, that is, one in the Power, and Spirit of Elias, to 
prepare His way, and then ſuddenly after He ſhould appear. And, 

How aptly does this concur with the Preaching of John Baptiſt ? who, as he is re- 
ported, even by Foſephus, te have been a perſon of ſo eminent Holineſs, that he imputes 
the miſeries that afterwards befell Herod, and his Family, to his unjuſt Murder of that 
good man; ſo he, that Good man, not only profeſs'd, that he came for that end the Pro- 
phet had foretold, namely, to prepare the Way of the Lord, and for this reaſon, preach's 
 Repentance to them for the remiſſion of their Sins; but alſo expreſsly declared, That Jeſu 
was the Perſon, The Lamb of God, that taketh away the Sins of the world. 
And, Laſtly, Was all this to come to paſs before the Sceptre ſhould depart from Fu- 
dah, anda Lawgiver from between his feet? Thus alſo it was fulfill'd in Jeſus Chriſt, 
| Foy, at the time of his coming, all Authority and Power had not departed from 
Judab; they had ſtill a Commonwealth remaining in that Tribe, and were govern'd by 
their own Laws, and the Kingdom had its name from Fudab : | 

Bur ſoon after his coming, when the Gentiles, as Jacob had foretold they ſhould do, 
had gathered themſelves to Him by the preaching of the Apoſtles, then came the End of 
that diſpenſation; The whole. Jewiſh Policy was overturn'd, the City and the Sanctuary 
deſtroy'd, and all tokens of Authority and Dominion totally eraſed ; The People were 
diſpers'd, their Tribes and Genealogies confounded, and the Romans took away bots 
their place and nation, _ Es | Rs 

AND as this was a ſtrong Teſtimony to Jeſus Chriſt ; ſo is it alſo of the Wiſdom of 
that Providence, by which it was effected, at that particular tim. 

Fo k, as the Jewiſb Ceremonies had been Inſtituted by God, for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of the Idolatry of that people, who had been ſer up by God for the preſer vation 
of the True Religion, in the Knowledge and Service of the True God, in the Faith of 
the promis'd Saviour, for which he gave them ſeveral Injunctions to keep them ſeparate 
from the Idolatrous world, and ſeveral Revelations from time to time to correct theic 


Notions, and fupport their Faith : = 


Ap as they were likewiſe intended, notwithſtanding their Separation, to be a ee 
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of communicating Light, and Knowledge to the reſt of Mankind; ſo when the Fews Burnett. 
were now nolonger prone to Idolatry, and therefore there was no longer reaſon to continue 
chem a ſeparate people, nor any neceſſity of thoſe Laws, which were given for that End: 

AnD when that Saviour was already come, the Expectation of whom they were to 
ropagate, and when the Knowledge of the True Religion was actually imparted to all 
nations in its full per fection, by the preaching of the Apoſtles; There was then no need 
of continuing the Jeus under a diſtinct diſpenſation, as before, becauſe the reaſon of 
chat diſpenſation was now ceas d: And therefore God in Wiſdom put an End to it; 
and that not only by the Deſtruction of the Temple, and the Confuſion of their Tribes, 
and Genealogies, but even by diſſolving their very nation, and ſcattering them over all 
the world: Intending, no doubt, that as He now deſign'd that they, and all Mankind, 
ſhould be but one people, ſo it ſhould not be in their power to keep themſelves ſeparate, 
and obſerve that diſpenſation any longer, by which they were obliged to meet and wor- 


ſhip at Feruſalem only. | | 

AND if ſo, it ſeems to be an argument of no little weight, that Jeſus Chriſt was the 
Perſon, in whom that diſpenſation centred, when, ſo ſoon as He had finiſh'd what that 
diſpenſation requir'd, it was then aboliſh'd and deſtroy'd, according as it had been fore- 
told it ſhould be when Sh:/oh ſhould come, and the people ſhould be gathered to Him. 

Tx vs you ſee, How the Prophecies agree to Jeſus Chriſt, in reſpect of the Time, 
in which the Promis'd Saviour was to come. add; 

THERE is one thing more, that I think proper to add in this place, and upon this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
head, relating to the Time of our Saviour's coming, which is, That He not only came | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at the Time appointed by the Prophets, but that it was, of all others, the moſt ſeaſo- 
nable and ſuitable time that could poſſibly be imagin'd for it: 
For we have before ſhewn, That by the means of the Fews, great Knowledge had 
been convey'd thro' the greateſt part of the World : There were ſome among the Hea- 
E thens, who had gain'd ſo much light, as in ſome meaſure to diſcern the Vanity of the 
© Vulgar Superſtitions, tho they knew not what to ſubſtitute in their room: And many 
of them had reform'd their notions of God in ſome reſpects; and as they liv'd in the 
Expectation of ſome great change, ſo they were in ſome degrees prepar'd for it, by the 
previous light they had receiv'd. 5 
Wi may likewiſe obſerve, that Learning was then arriv'd at its utmoſt perfection, in- 
ſomuch that that Age was the Standard of all after- times, and as this qualified them to 
underſtand and examine Truth, and was a great preſervative from Error and Impoſture; 
ſo there was a noble Spirit of Curioſity reigning amongſt them, that prompted them to 
inquire after Truth, and vaſt numbers of men of a Free, and Inquiſitive Genius, that 
employ' d themſelves in New Diſcoveries; and tho' this probably aroſe only from Va- 
| nity, and Oſtentation, yet it was a proper diſpoſition for the opening of Chriſtianity to | 
them, and might procure it, at leaſt, a favourable Hearing. | | 
F TurRE was likewiſe a general Peace throughout the world, and all the known parts | 
ol it were then reduced under one Head, under Subjection to the Roman Empire; and 
| 25 there was, by this means, an eaſy and ſafe paſſage open'd for commerce from one 
| Kingdom and Nation to another, ſo there could be no time more ſeaſonable for the o- 
| pening the Goſpel, which was to be preach'd to all Nations, than this. _ 
| BorT that conſideration which is of greateſt weight in this matter, and moſt worthy 
E vour notice, is, That there was an abſolute neceſſity of a Revelation, both to Je, and 
| Gentile, at that time, and that therefore He came in the moſt proper ſeaſon, as He was 
= then needed moſt. 3 0 N 
Inu neceſſity of a New Revelation to the Gentiles, at that time when our Saviour came, 3 
| has been already prov'd in my former diſcourſes; And there can be as little doubt of the 
ſame, in reſpect of the Jeus, if we conſider the Condition they were then fallen into. 
I .us evident, that notwithſtanding all the methods God had taken for the eſtabliſhmene 
i 4 True Religion and Virtue amongſt them, they ſtill needed a Reformation in Both 
| reſpects. —— . 
Ino they preſerv'd the true Ideas of God in general, yet His Worſhip and Service 
| was reduced to a mere Formality : Thoſe Ceremonies, which had been appointed only 
fora time, and as means of keeping them a Separate people, leſt they ſhould be infec- 
ted by the contagion of an Idolatrous world, were then the whole of the Religion, as if 
| the obſeryance of thoſe external Rites would alone be ſufficient to procure them the 
fayour and acceptance of God : Fas 5a þ e e 
Tus New Teſtament tells us, which we conſider only, as an Antient Hiſtory, that 
their Law had been ſo corrupted by the falſe Gloſſes of the Scribes and Phariſees, that 
they render'd it in a manner void, and uſeleſs: And they made ſo many additions to ĩt by 
Vor. III, 7 their 


' 
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Burnett their | traditions, caching for Do@rines the commandments of Men, that it became a giic. 


voss and burthenſome Yoke, which neither they nor their F athers could bear, 
W'r have ſeveral Hints in the new [Teſtament of ſome notions they received intire 


deſtructive of the whole Moral Law. ee CPE | 5 "ha I 
5OHN Baptiſt ſeems to intimate, that they thought their being the Children of Abra. 
am alone would be ſufficient for their purpoſe, without / orꝶs meet for Repentance, Mat. i B 
AnD in another place, by a Queſtion propoſed. to our Saviour, Which was the Great 
Commandment of the Law? they are generally underſtood to have thought, that the 
unctual obſervance of ſome one more remarkable duty, (ſuch as Circumcifion, the 
Sabbath, the Payment of Tythes, or the offering of Sacrifices ) would exempt them 
from their Obedience to all the reſt. "455 C 
THESE were ſuch opinions as would be eaſily receiv'd, and were of dangerous con- 
ſequence to Religion, and Morality. 5 1 
AN p with this, there was then a modern, but prevailing ſect amongſt them, that 
not only rejected a great part of the holy Writings, but maintained, that there was 3, 
Reſurrection, nor Angel, nor Spirit. oy 
WHETHER they meant by this, that there was no ſeparate ſtate of Spirits, ind a3 
they believed no Reſurrection, nothing could be expected beyond the Grave, I am not 
ſufficiently informed: 9 af : 1 
HoweveR that be, there does not ſeem to have been at that time a ſufficient Reyelz. 
tion of a future State. | 5 Na 

Tur Belief of another Life is always neceſſary to the practice of Virtue, and withouta 
thorough ſenſe of it, conſidering the corruption of Mankind, tis a great hazard, but Im. 
morality muſt univerſally prevail; and therefore tis always neceſſary, that this point 
ſhould be firmly ſettled; but it was more particularly ſo to the Jeus at that time. 

TiIs very certain their Law chiefly promiſed them temporal Privileges, and little i; 
faid in it from firſt to laſt, relating to another life, but what was to be gathered from 
Implications: | a - 

AND as preſent things are too apt to gain upon us, and make us careleſs of future 
hopes, even though never fo clearly revealed, and firmly grounded, ſo they would be 

much more likely to do ſo in their caſe, under only imperfe& Hints. 
Ts true, indeed, I have already ſhewn, that the Certainty of a future Reſurrection 
to a ſtate of Immortal Happineſs had been clearly intimated in the firſt Promiſe of fle 
Seed, that ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's head. 5 

Bur this was to be diſcover'd only by rational deduction, and tho' it might be clear 
enough to thinking men, yet the way that this notion was ordinarily carried on, ſo fir 
as it was believd among the Multitude, was probably by Tradition: 

AND as Tradition is uſually too weak to ſtruggle againſt the afflictions, and temptations 
of a wicked world, ſo, according to the accounts we have of that people, they ſeem to 
have been wholly taken up with the Intereſts and Concerns of this preſent life: 
Ay thence it was, that we read, when they labour'd under great Calamities, how | 
they murmur'd againſt God, as if they had ſerv'd Him in vain ; and all their hopes had 
been defeated by thoſe calamities. ot 
Tus true, indeed the Principle of a Reſurrection is ſaid in the New Teſtament to 

' have been believed by the Phariſees ; but upon what foundation we are not told: And we 
5109: find they had very groſs notions of it, whilſt they are ſaid by Fo/ephus to ſpeak of another 
cap. 2. life, as che Heathens did. | | | : 
De bello. AND if ſo, 'tis no wonder it had no better effect upon their lives: For the ſame 70/- 
6.16. pbus tells us, the whole nation were become ſo profligately Wicked, and ſo abandon to 

Vice, that at the time of their deſtruction, if the Romans had not come againſt them, the 
earth muſt have ſwallowed them up, or fire from heaven conſumed them. 

THress things being thus, this plainly ſhews us, how ineffectual all former methods 
had proved, and how neceſſary a New Revelation was at that time for the Reformation 
both of their Notions, and their Manners: And particularly to give them a better and 
more full Idea of another life, built upon a better bottom, 

Ax ſince the Promis d Saviour was to come at this time, and to bring a New Cove- 

nant with Him, as it ſhews us the particular wiſdom of God, in ſending ſuch a Cove- 

& nant at ſuch a time, when the people ſtood moſt in need of it, ſo it reaches us what to 
. expect in this New Covenant, vig. that it provide for all theſe neceſſities: 

AND, ſince Jeſus Chriſt not only came at this time, but came with a New Covenant to 

them, and ſuch a one, as, every one knows, that reads the New Teſtament, was, in all re- 

ſpecs, ſuitable to their Circumſtances; a Covenant, wherein their errors, and falſe notion 


were corrected; their abuſes of their Law condemned, and the defects of it fill'd up; 4 155 
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" + Bringing in better hopes, and eftabliſh'd upon better 
ag 1 was provided for their Rifottaacten, and the 
Happineſs; What ſtronger proof can we have, that He was the very Perſon the Jeu 
expected, that God had promis'd, and the Prophets had foretold ſhould come: 
Ap when He had actually made an offer of this Covenant to the Jews, and was re- 
jected by them, and there was then no pofſtble Hopes of their Reformation, this gives us 
another reaſon for the deſtruction of that Nation: As being a people unworthy of the 
continuance of God's Favour te them, as being Veſſels fitted only for deſtruction, having 
hewyn themſelves incapable of being wrought upon; and therefore it was but juſt that 
He ſhould require it at their hands, as He had before threatened He would do, if they 
could not heat the Prophet that He ſhould fend to them. „„ eee BEET 1 : 

Anp thus you ſee how all things agree in Feſus Chriſt, in every Circumſtance foretold. 
Axp as the completion of them in Him, is a full confirmation of our foregoing Inter- 
pretation of them, ſo this will likewiſe give us a Key, by which to explain ſeveral other 
places, which would not otherwiſe ſo well be underſtood. | 151115 

For if it be true, as we have ſhewn, that there are real Prophecies of a Saviour to 
come, which have been literally fulfilled in %s Chrift ; from hence we may infer, as 
we have before done in another caſe; _ | 5 7 

TraT whatever is told us of Jeſus Chriſt in the New Teſtament, that has a natural 
relation to what we read in the Old, we have reaſon to think, that relation might be 

intended, and may reaſonably interpret one by the other: 

Tuus, for inſtance, when we ſee a manifeſt Reſemblance between the Serpent liſted up 
in the Wilderneſs ; the Scape-Goat ; the Paſchal Lamb; and the High Prięſt's going into 
tbe Holy of Holies once a year to preſent the blood of the Atonement before the Lord; And 
our Saviour's being lifted up upon the Croſs, that whoſoever believes in Him ſhould not pe- 
riſp; His bearing our fins in His own Body; His dying for us, that thro His Blood wwe 
might be delivered from the vengeance of God; and after that, of His going up to Heaven, 
_ 401th Hisown Blood, to appear in the preſence of God for us: When, I ſay, we ſee ſuch a 

reſemblance as this, is it not reaſonable to think, that theſe Inſtitutions under the Law, 
might be deſign'd, as Types of thoſe ſeveral things, that are ſo manifeſtly repreſented 

by them in the Goſpel? e t FD E 

And ſo, Secondly, Waen we read in this Hiſtory, of Jeſus Chriſt, that He was born 
of a Virgin, and: are from thence ſure, that God always intended, atid decreed it ſhould 
be ſo ; When we find the Promiſe of J/aiab, quoted by the Evangeliſt, as fulfilled in 
Him, where tis ſaid, A Virgin ſhall conceive, and bring forth a Son, and ſhall call his name 
Emmanuel, is it not reaſonable to conceive, that this Prophecy might relate to him, and 
be ſpoken of Him, tho the Prophet himſelf might not probably know it? eſpecially 
when the Characters there mentioned of the Perſon to be born could belong to no other 
Perſon but Him, being deſcribed not only by ſuch illuſtrious titles, as Emmanuel, Won- 
derful, the Counſellor, the Father of the age, the Prince of Peace, but alſo as one, who 
ſbould fit on the throne of David for ever, which is an apparent character of that King, who 
was to come of the Root of Jeſſe, whom we have already ſhewn to be the Meſſiah. 

AND therefore, tho we could not ſo clearly make it out, as we think we are able to 
do, that this was a real Prophecy of Him, from the circumſtances of the Place, and - 
Story, yet when we know ſo little of the Prophetick language, and ſee the literal ſenſe 
of that Prophecy agreeing exactly with the Event, and that too fo ſtrange an Event as 
this was, tis not unreaſonable to think, that this Expreſſion of the Prophet is not barel) 
applied to Chriſt by way of accommodation only, but as it was originally ſpoken of Him. 

An ſo again, Thirdly, Watx we read the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Death, and the 
ſeveral Circumſtances of it, That He was mocked, and laughed to ſcorn, that they pierced 

His hands, and His feet, and ſtood flaring, and looking upon Him; that they parted His gar- 
ments, and caſt lots for them, and when He was upon the Croſs, cried out with ſcorn, He 
truſted in God, let Him deliver Him; and at laſt, before His giving up the Ghoſt, that He 
Himſelf cried out, with a loud voice, ſaying, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me! 

Axp when, after this, we read in the xxiid P/alm, the very fame things ſpoken of 
there, tho they ſeem to be ſpoken by David of Himſelf, yet, as they do not appear to 
have been fulfilled in Him, and therefore cannot properly belong to Him; ſo confidering 
David as a Prophet, it is not unreaſonable to think he might have ſpoken them with a 
Prophetick view of ſome other Perſon, and ſince they all concur in Fe/as Chriſt, and are 
actually ful filled in Him, it is natural to conceive they were ſpoken of Him. 

Tuus we may conclude of a vaſt multitude of Texts, which will open a great part 
nt een e eee eee ee e 
Bor ſuch Interpretations, however reaſonable, are of uſe only to ourſelves : They may 
inlarge'oug'own:Ideas; and ſtrengthen our Faich, but no argument can be drawn from 
them for the conviction of others. ee dan beben n 
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The Demonſtration of True Religion. 


ure; but ſuch only as are plain and intelligible to every impartial reader; and I think 


— —— foo * 


TuE Prophecies therefore that I have here made uſe of, have not been of this pa- 
there is nothing wanting, beyond what I have urg d, to ſhew that they agree in 2 
Cbriſt; which was the thing to be demonſtrated. HO | | 

a £00 Che V.84,0:N; <0 

Tus have I finiſh'd what I firſt propoſed which was, To ſhew the Truth of the 

Chriſtian Religion from the relation that it bears to the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 


the Credibility of which, I was to ſhew from the conſiſtency of the ſeveral Parts of i; 
with the natures, and reaſons of things. We 8 


ANnp for this purpoſe, as I have examined it Step by Step, and conſider'd what the K. 
ſign of it was, and demonſtrated the neceſlity of various Prophecies, and Revelations to 
ſupport that deſign, which this Hiſtory gives us a ſuitable account of; So I have Neun 
likewiſe ſuch a conſiſtency between thoſe Prophecies, and Revelations, and that deſign 
they were intended for, that they all appear to be bur one continued thread, tho deliye- 
red by different Perſons, and ſeveral of them 1n different, and diſtant ages: 

AND as the whole Hiſtory, both in the deſign, and the Prophecies of it, had a "A 


nifeſt relation to one Event, without the accompliſhment of which it could neither be 


perfect nor true; So I have ſhewn you, how every thing delivered in the Old Teſti. 
ment, had its full completion in the New. _ 

THe Relation between them is ſo manifeſt, and the Correſpondence ſo exact, that the 
Whole is but one intire Scheme, like an Edifice, built by degrees: 

Tux deſign of it was firſt drawn by God Himſelf, and the Foundation laid in a Co. 
venant He made with our Firſt Parents; a Covenant of Reconciliation thro' the Pro- 
miſed Seed, in the Faith of whom they ſhould be accepted by Him. 

WHAT was thus begun, and for ſome time continued immediately by God Himſelf 
was afterwards carried on by the mediation of His Servants, the Prophets, and then f. 
niſh'd by Jeſus Chriſt, and His Apoſtles: 

I Have ſhewn you, how the Structure, as we have it now compleated, correſponds 
to the Deſign, and Foundation originally laid, in which there is ſuch an intire Apree- 
ment, that the Old Teſtament, and the New are but the ſame thing: T 

Tux ſame Religion, the ſame Doctrine of Salvation 1s ſet forth in Both : Only in the 
former it is like a Man in His Infancy, and Childhood, and in the latter, as in his full 
age, and perfection: 7 7 181 ; a 

80 that if we believe the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, the Chriſtian muſt be the 
True Religion ; which was the thing to be demonſtrated. pt ok 

AND thus have 1 finiſh'd my argument ; but before I put an End to this diſcourſe, 1 


have one thing more to obſerve to you, and it is this: That in all this long train of Rea- 


ſoning, as I have conſidered the Scripture only as a Hiſtory, and the Prophecies only as 
Facts, which are parts of it, ſo I have deduced the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 
only, from its conſiſtency with, and its neceſſary relation to thoſe Facts: 
I'nAve taken no notice of the Evidence of Prophecy in itſelf, as itis in its own 
nature a Divine Revelation, and by conſequence, whatever is ſo Revealed by the Pro- 
phets muſt be true, as having a Divine Teſtimony to it: 1 8 
AND yet we ſee Chriſtianity is the reſult of many Prophecies, and that not barely as a 
thing that ſhould come to paſs, but as a deſign laid and carried on by God Himſelf, and 
which He intended ſhould come to paſs, and therefore muſt be a Divine Revelation. 
AN if to this we add, That Chriſtianity is not only a deſign carried on by God Him- 
ſelf, in a Series of Prophecies evidently fulfilled in Chriſt, but that the Ideas delivered 
in thoſe Prophecies concerning Him, are ſuch as could not be fulfilled, without the 
concurrence of a Divine Power, ſuch as His doing Miracles, His Reſurrection, Aſcen- 
fion, and Miſſion of the Holy Spirit; theſe things carry a double Teſtimony along with 
them, not only as a Completion of former Prophecies, but ſuch a Completion, as muſt 
have been effected by God : 7 7 — 
Av by conſequence, that Chriſtianity was not only a deſign laid, and carried on by 
God Himſelf, but was actually finiſh'd by His own Hand, and was, from firſt to laſt, 
His own Work. | + 451 »VVus Ee [4th 
AND now, what is the proper Inference from hence, but that as we have ſuch evident 
proof for our Religion, we ſhould take heed, left there be in any of us an evil heart of Un- 
belief ? But, on the contrary, that we thankfully rejoice in the Happineſs we injoy above 
other people, in being admitted 7o the excellency of Knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, and endeavour to ſhew the eſteem we have of it, in walking worthy of the 
Lord, unto all well-pleafing, and giving all diligence to make our Calling, and Election 


| ſure, by being fruitful in every good work, that ſo an Entrance may be adminiſtred unto 


us, into His Kingdom and Glory. E LNA. ads 5f 
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Berriman. 
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* Gen. 111. 


5. 
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PREFACE. 
HE bold and infolent Attacks, that have been lately made Upon the 
Chriſtian Religion, have had this good Effect, to engage many able Cham. 
pions in Defence of it, and add thereby to its Grace and Perſpicuity, 
> Their Labours might reaſonably have excuſed my Silence, if I had not 
been called upon, in this publick Manner, to add ſomething in behalf of our commun 
Chriſtianity. | . 

At the Time when I had firſt Notice to prepare for theſe Lectures, the moſt noted 
Books on the Infidel Side were, The Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and The Scheme of Literal Prophecy confidered. As the Author of theſe Pieces 
aim'd to deſliray and ridicule the Chriſtian Interpretation of the ancient Scriſ. 


tures, this naturally turned my Thoughts to ſtate the Evidences of our Reli gibi 
from the Old Teſtament ; which, I thought, could not be done to more Advantage, 


than by ſhewing, in the Method T have taken, that there has been one uniform 


View of Reveal'd Religion kept up through all Ages and Periode of Time; and 
this involy'd in greater Obſcurity, whiljt the Fadis to which it related were at 
greater Diſtance, but gradually unfolded and explained as the Time drew on far 
the Accompliſhment, = = „ 5 

But whil/t my Thoughts were engaged in this Defence againſt the open Prepara- 
tions of our Enemies; the Patrons of Infidelity have thought fit to change the Field 
of Battle, and attack us from another Quarter. The Author of Chriſtianity as Old 
as the Creation, inſtead of comparing the New Teſtament with the Old, and oppoſing 
our Religion with Jewiſh Reaſonings, chaſes rether to difown the need of either, 
by fetting up the Light of every Man's own Mind, as a perfect and ſufficient Guide 
in all religious Enquiries, and acknowledging no other Uſe of Revelation, but where 
it teaches the ſame Principles which might be known witbout it. This 1s but ftrik- 
ing in with the Deluſions of the Old Deceiver *, and flattering Mankind with 


the Opinion of Divine Knowledge; for 4 perfec Difttnciion between Good and 


Evil. = | | 

As bad taken ſome Care beforehand to obwiate this Notion in the two firſt of 
theſe Diſcourſes, ſo the particular Sophiſtry of this Author has fence been detected by 
ſuch able Hands, as makes it needleſs for me to lengthen out this Preface, by en- 


 tring upon that Province. But the Reader will forgive me, if I take this Oppor- 


tunity to expreſs my Concern and Amazement, that one who pretends to be *a 
true Friend to Chriſtianity, a ſincere and earneſt Chriſtian d, ſhould at this 
Time of Day, thraw out bis Contempt and Satyr upon thoſe who are labouring in 
Defence of our Religion, and in anſwering the Cavils and Sophiſtry of Tnfidels; 
that he ſhould do this, not only by indecent Reflections on the Clergy and other j-- 
rious Writers, as Perſons of a narrow Circle of Life and Studies , taking up With 
the crude and ſenſeleſs Cant of Bigots, the Common-place ſtuff of Declama- 
tory Preachers a, as a Set of raſh dogmatical Divines, whoſe Minds, prepoſ- 
ſels'd with Syſtems, and darkned with Prejudices, could never ſee through the 


Miſts their Nurſes and Mothers had ſpread about their Eyes; whilft himſelf, 


and ſuch as he, are extoll'd for Men of Senſe, Learning, and Underſtanding, 
| 7 Rationa 


2 Defence of the Letter to Dr. Vaterland, p. 4. b Remarks on the Reply to the Defence, p. 69. 


© Remarks, p. 69. Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 5. * Defence, p. 3. f Letter, p. 5, 28, 38, 40, 45, 48. 
Defence, p. 1, 5. 19, 34. 6 
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Rational Men, who have practiſed the World, and uſed the Converſation of Men Perrin. 
of Letters; but even by giving up the Honour of the Scriptures themſelves e, and 
articularly the Writings of Moſes, who is ſet upon the Foot of human Law-giv- - 
ers and political Hiſtorians, making both his Laws and Hiſtory conformable ts the 
Superſtition he had learn'd in Egypt, the plain Effects of his Egyptian Learning b. 
The Author, indeed, pretends it to be far from him to think or ſay *, that the 
Divine Origin of the Law and Inſpiration of Moſes, is to be reſolved into Fic- 
tion or Fable, or Political Lying. But this (he adds) perhaps one may venture 
to ſay, That the Suppoſition of ſome Degree of ſuch Fiction, may poſſibly be 
found neceſſary to the ſolving the Difficulties of the Mo/azc Writings : And this 
preſently after he had quoted Euſebius as ſaying, That in the Books of Moſes there 
are infinite Examples of this kind of Fictions. That Paſſage of Euſebius has been 
conſidered by another Hand *, who well obſerves alſo, with Reference to this Au- 
thor, that by pleading thus for the Allowance of /eme Degree of Fiction, and 
including ihfinite Examples under that Degree, and at the ſame Time not caring 
to let us know what Part, in is Opinion, is free from Fiftion; be gives tov 
much Reaſon for ſuſpecting that his Sentiments on this Head are ſuch as e 
cannot decently own. Thzs was a fair Challenge to explain himſelf fully on that 
Head: And yet in his laſt Thoughts upon this Subject, he continues to conceal him- 
ſelf in the ſame Obſcurity, and thinks it Excuſe enough that he has put in theſe cau- 
tionary Terms |, perhaps; may venture; ſome Degree; may poſſibly be found. 
But can any Man defire to be thought a ſincere Chriſtian, and forbear ſuch an Oc- 
EF cafion to declare himſelf 2568 he and explicitly ? 
I He does afterwards, indeed, profeſs a general Belief of the Divine Origin and 
Inſpiration of the Books of the Old and New Teſtament * —— and as to the 
particular Character and Caſe of Moſes, he takes him to have been a great Pro- 
phet and Law-giver, who in an extraordinary and miraculons Manner, was fa- 
vour'd, aſſiſted, and inſpired by God, in the Inſtitution of his Laws and Reli- 
gion, and conſequently had a Divine Authority, which is frequently appealed 
to and confirm'd in the New Teſtament. . . | 3 
But why is his Inſpiration confined to the Inſtitution of his Laws and Religion? 
Was he not alſo affifted and inſpired. in the Writing of his Hiſtory? This the 
Prophets always ſuppoſed ; This the, New Teſtament confirms; This the Church in 
all Ages has ſtedfaſtly believed. Nor can we maintain his Inſpiration as a Law- 
giver, without aſſerting it firſt as an Hiſtorian, fince it is upon the Credit of bis 
Hiſtory, that the Divine Authority of” his Laws muſt be eſtabliſhed. I ſhould 
not perhaps have made this Remark, if our. Author had not, by ridiculing the 
Literal Hiſtory of the Fall, by objecting Difficulties to the Scriptural Account of 
the Confuſion of Languages *, and of the Origin of Circumciſion , given too much 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that it is not by Accident, but with Deſign, that he forbears to 
acknowledge the Author of the Pentateuch inſpired as an Hiſtorian. And even as 
4 Law-giver, or Inſtitutor of Religion, it muſt be atfficult to gueſs what he mean; 
by Inſpiration, fince he reſolves the Original of many Jewiſh Rites into Moles's 
Egyptian Learning, although the Scripture clearly refers them to the Command 
of God; and profanely ſcoſts at the Suppoſition of his me taught by God to male a 
Candleſtick *, although the Text is expreſs, that God thewed him the Pattern of Exod. 
it in the Mount, and that Bezaleel was filled with the Spirit of God; to. do this uu. 49: 
as well as other Works of the Sanctuary. And though he would cover this Impie- rg 
ty under the Pretence of its being Joſephus's Opinion, that the Theocracy was the 
Contrivance of Moſes, yet he plainly mentions it with Approbation, and owns it for 
bis own Meaning, not to acknowledge, that Moſes was conſtantly and uniformly 
| inſpired by God, either in what he inſtituted, or what he has related l. Nay, 
immediately after the Declaration above-mentianed, be ſubjoins ſuch a Limitation, 
as is plainly calculated to leſſen our Eſteem, not only ¶ the Inſpiration of Moſes, 


3 
1 


Letter, 5. 44, 45. b Letter, 5. 23, 28, 33. Defence, p. 25, 26, 33, 34, Ec. = Deſence, 9. 45: 
i Reply to "Fab p. 64. | Remarks, p. 5 2. m Remarks, 5. ob a Letter, p. 13, 22, 24. 
Letter, p. 38; 39, 10. F Letter, p. 26, 30, 31, 32, 33. — Defence, p. 20. Letter, A 31, 
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Berriman. but of the New Teftament itſelf: When he pronounces it neceſſary withal *, to al- 


fore ſuppoſed, and has not yet retracted. | 


tion or Political Lying, in his Writings, and particularly in his Laws. Tf this 


o ſhelter himſelf under the Authority of Sir John Marfham, Dr. Spencer, and 


lived among them, and whom (after Moſes's Time at leaſt) they had no Grounds 15 


but was now reftored in Purity in Wrael. But whatever be determine 


been accuſtomed, and apply them withal to a new and better Significancy. 


” WS. o a. 4 f PRI IT 4 ad 


low ſome Exception to the general Rule, [concerning the Inſpiration of: Sexiy. 
ture,] without explaining what that Exception is, or how far it extends. Th 
leaves him a Loop-Hole for all that Fiction and Political Lying, which be hag be- 


It is then an unreafonable Air of Satigfaction which he gives himſelf, when |; 
profeſſes here“ to fix his Foot; and takes upon him to aſſert, that We are under 
no Obligation of Reaſon or Religion to believe, that the Scriptures are of ah. 
ſolute and univerſal Inſpiration ; or that every Paffage in them was dictated by 
a Divine Spirit: and accordingly makes this to be the laſt of the four“ Queſtion, 
upon which the Diſpute between him and his Adverſary ſtands. Who ſees not that 
here is an artful Shifting of the Point in debate? whzch plainly is not concerning 
the Degree of Inſpiration, which may be differently explain'd ſo long as nothin : 
falſe or fictitious is admitted; but whether Moſes made uſe of any Degree of Fi. 


ſhould be allow'd, we know not where to ſtop: But what Moſes delivers in ihe 
Name and Authority of God, might be moſt of it, notwithſtanding, a meer In- 
vention and Contrivance of his own. It can avail but little to acknowledge his In- 
ſpiration in three Lines, when it is made the Purport of three Pamphlets to wea}. 
en and deſtroy it : Eſpecially ſince it is acknowledged of him as a Law-giver only 
and not as an Hiſtorian ; nay, and even that Acknowledgment is ſo limited and cay. 
tion'd that there can be nothing butlt upon it, as we ſaw before. He ſtrives in vain 


others x, who have aſſerted that many of the Hebrew Rites were taken from tte 
Egyptians; as if in ſaying this they had agreed with him to aſcribe them 15 
Moſes's Learning and Inſight in Egyptian Afairs, and ſo to human Invention and 
Original, That there was a Similitude between the Hebrew and Egyptian Rite, 
is not to be diſputed. And it has been reaſonably blamed in thoſe learned Men, that 
they ſeem fond of aſtribing the original Uſe to the Egyptians, when it might with 4 
better Reaſon be ſuppoſed, either that they took them from the Hebrews, who had 4 


_— 
by 


deſpiſe, (as this Author I imagines) but rather to bebolil with Reverence and Ad- 
miration : Or elſe, that both Nations received and pructiſed them in Imitation if 
more antient Times, as the Remains of that Relfgien profeſtd among the Patriarchs, 
which had been greatly corrupted in Egypt by the Mixture of many os 5 

7 ned upon that 
Queſtion, tis certain our Author has no Claim to the Patronage of 10 ne 
Men, ſince they do not aſcribe any Degree of Fiction to Moſes; and Dr. Spencer in 
particular is very expreſs in aſeribing the Authority of all his Laws to God, by 
whoſe Commiſſion he delivered them, and whoſe act Dr. Spencer repreſents it t 
have been, to indulge the People in the Continuance of 5 ites to which they had 
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The Integrity of the Moſaic Writings has been Hed and defended by very 
able Hands; and upon that Foot we contend for the Truth of his Narrations, and 
conſequently for the Divine Original and Authority of his Laus. What ti 
Writer objects from Joſephus and other Authors, has been fo fully confidered b. 
thoſe who have Replied to him, that as ] have no Diſpoſition at this Time, fo ! 
have no Occafion to interpoſe in the Diſpute. But becauſe in his laſt Efforts (.o 
which no Reply has been made) he aims at ſome Proof of his Opinion from the 
Scripture itſelf, it may concern me in few Words to examine what be offers un 
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that Head. W Rr th W | 

And here he roundly tells us, * that he found it to no Purpoſe to lay much 
Streſs, on thoſe Texts that are ufually alledged on the Occaſion; fince by ad- 
mitting a Latitude and Variety of Interpretation, they furniſh nothing deci- 
ſive, but leave room ſtill for freſh and endleſs Squabbles. With this contempru- 
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ous, ſupercilious Air, all thoſe Texts which aſſert the Inſpiration and Divine Berriman. 
Authority of the Scriptures, and of the Moſaic Writings in particular, are laid lh di 


aſide at once as uſeleſs and not deciſive. But if he had thought fit to make the 
Experiment, he would have found it difficult to point out any ſuch Latitude or 
Variety of Interpretation, as admits of any Degree of Fiction, or Political Ly- 
ing; any Thing calculated to deceive the People, although it were in order to 
their Benefit. But ſince he is pleaſed to wave all this kind of Proof, and pajs 
it by in Silence, it lands in all that Force of Argument for the Divine Au- 
thority of the Books of Moſes, and the other Scriptures, which every candid Rea- 
der will obſerve, without any additional Arts to illuſtrate and adorn it. 

We muſt, however, be content to follow our Author in his con Way *, who chuſes, 
it ſeems, to argue from Matters of Fact, and to attend to the plain Senſe and 
Language of thoſe Facts, when ſtripp'd of the Gloſſes and forced Interpretations 
which Commentators would faſten on them, in favour of their Syſtems and Pre- 
judices. Well then, let this be agreed on as the Teſt between us: And what 
Facts has our Author produced, to ſhew that Moſes made uſe of any Degree of 
Fiction, or Political Lying? That he may not loſe all his Artillery at once, he 
gives but one Inſtance as a Specimen, which he thinks will do the Buſineſs : And 
that is in the Caſe of Jethro b, who obſerving, and reflecting on the Fatigue 
and Trouble which Moſes's Method of Judging the People alone muſt occaſion 
both to himſelf and the People, took the Liberty to reprefent to him the 
Inconveniencies of this Method, and adviſed him to chuſe out a Number of 
able and honeſt Men, to be ſet over the People, as their Judges and Rulers 
in all ordinary Caſes; Rulers over Thouſands, ocer Hundreds, over Fifties, over 
Tens ; reſerving to himſelf the Cognizance only of greater Cauſes. Upon 
which Moſes, as we read, hearkened to the Voice of his Father-in-law, and did 
all that he had ſaid. And from what is related afterwards of the ſame Fact, 


we learn, that Moſes had the ſolemn Conſent and Approbation of the Peo- 15 :. 


ple, before he put it in Execution. . 
Thus he ſtates the Fadi: We are next to look to his Inference. Now the 
Inference (ſays he) I draw from this is, That it appears very clearly from this 
plain Fact, that Moſes, in the Caſe of an Inſtitution of great Importance to 
the whole Body of his People, and to the good Order and Government of the 
Community, had not the Afﬀiſtance' of any Divine Inſpiration, but derived 
the whole Thought and Deſign of it from the Advice and Counſel of a wiſe 
and prudent Man, of whom all that we know is, that he was Prieſt of Mi- 
dian. If then there was no Inſpiration in the Thing itſelf, there could be no 
occaſion for any in the Narration of it; and conſequently Moſes was not con- 
ſtantly and uniformly inſpired by God, either in what he inſtituted, or in 
what he has related. So then it ſeems here are tuo Points inferred ; Firſt, that 
Moſes was not inſpired in the Matter of the Inſtitution; nor, Secondly, in the 
Hiſtorical Account of: it. But 'nerther of theſe was the Point to be inferred: 
The fingle Point to be proved was, That Moſes made uſe of ſome Degree of 
Fiction, or Political Lying. But can that be collected from ibis Affair of Je- 
thro? Is there any Ground to ſuſpett that the Relation of Moſes is not true 
in Fa? Our Author does not pretend it, but artfully conceals or ſhifts the 
Queſtion, and brings another Point in view. SIGN INI 
In the next Place, there is no Conſequence from one of his Inferences to the 
other. If there was no Inſpiration in the Matter of the Inftitution, this will 
not prove that there was none, or no occaſion for any, in the Hiſtorical Narra- 
tion of it. There are many Fatts recorded itt Scripture, which were done, as 
well by Moſes as other People, without the Inſpiration or Command of God, nay, 
Jome which were done in Contradiction to his expreſs Precept and Authority: 
and yet the Hiſtory" of | them is allowed to have been written under a Divine Di- 
rection or. Influence. The Degree of Inſpiration is not the prefent Queſtion ; it 
is enough fon aun. Purpoſe, that there was fuch an over-ruling Influence as kept 
the Writers from recording any Thing diſagreeable to the Will of God, or 4 
4 Remarks, p. 74. | d Remarks, p. 74, 75. — * | 
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Ne the Truth of Things; ſuch as excluded all Degree of Fiction, or Political 72 
ing, which are but other Names for Fraud and Impoſture. And what then will 


=__ * 


be the Conſequence, if Moſes was not inſpired in the Matter of this Inſtitution? 
He yet relates the Fact as it was, and requires us to believe no more than «az 
really tranſacted. Let this then be the Standard whereby we ſhould examine 
ihe Authority of his other Laus; and where he tells us he had the Divine Com- 
mand, or Inſpiration, let us ſtill believe he relates the Fact as it was; ſo that 
wherever it is ſaid, the Lord ſpake unto Moles, the Law which follows could 
be no Political Contrivance, nor the Reſult of his own Fondneſs for Egyptian 
Rites. | FORE 
But now our Author has pitch'd upon this fingle Inſtance in Proof of his As 
fertion, it falls out unfortunately for him, that he perfeciſy miſtakes the Caſe, 
and imputes that intirely to human Management, which was indeed referred 10 
the Deciſion and Appointment of Almighty God. This Interview with Jethro 
was juſt after the People had paſſed through the Red Sea, and fought with Ama. 
lek, before the legal Precepts were delivered from Mount Sinai. Jethro was tco 
wiſe a Man, to imagine that his Counſel ſhould have Weight enough to model the 
Government of that People, in whoſe Reſcue and Deliverance the Hand of God 
bad ſo viſibly appeared. And therefore he expreſly cautioned his Advice with this 


Exod. Reſerve or Condition, — If thou ſhalt do this Thing, and GOD co AND 


vin. 23. THEE $0; Which was referring Moſes, after all, to the Divine Direction. 


And though he took upon him, in a kind and modeſt manner, to ſuſpect the Con- 
veniency of that Method in which Moſes had atted hitherto, without any expreſs 
Command, and only becauſe God had not yet named any Aſiſtants to him; yet 
he did not preſume to adviſe an Alteration of bis own Head, but only to ſuggeſt 
what appeared feaſible to him, if it ſhould meet with the Divine Approbation. 
ko a Accordingly, when it follows, that Moſes hearkned to the Voice of his Father- 
25. in-law, and did ALL that he had ſaid, and choſe able Men out of all Iſrael, &c. 
It has been thought neceſſary by good Expoſitors eto ſuppoſe, that he-applied 10 
God, and received his Direction at this Time, though it be not here recorded: 
Whilſt others take the Account of Moſes's Compliance to be proleptical, and re- 
fer to a Fact that happened afterwards. And though either of theſe Expoſitions 
may ſuffice, as far as we are concerned: for an Anſwer to this Author, yet IT ſhall 
take leave to explain the Grounds of the latter ſomewhat more fully, without de- 
claring abſolutely fbr lt oe ar the nn, oe aw 

The Delivery of the Law ſoon follomwed this Advice of: Jethro; and neither in 
the Preparation of the legal Utenſils, nor in the Sin of the golden Calf, during 
Ihe Abjence of Moles, is there any Intimation of ſuch Fudges authorized among 
_ the People. There is mention, indeed, of ſome who were Princes of Tribes, and 
—vii. 2. others who were Elders of Iſrael. And theſe, without doubt, were the ſume who, 
ax ag as well before the coming of Jethro, as after Moſes's coming down from the 
vi 22. Mount, were termed. the Rulers of the Congregation. .- This ſeems to be the Re- 
— xxxiv. mainder of their old Conſtitution in Egypt, 1n- conſequence. of that: Diviſion into 
6 Tribes which Jacob had appointed. There wwe find the Elders were convened 
— iv. 29. by Moſes; and that Convention is termed by the Seventy. ꝓgucia, the Senate, o, 
Fee Afembly of Elders. Which would incline one to think, that they were not called 
Chap. Jo merely in reſpect to their Age and Wiſdom, (as ſome: Learned Men * have 
xvii. 5. & thought) but to their Office and Authority among. the People * What degree of 
. Power might be lodged in them, it is not eaſy to determine: . Moſt probably at firſt, 
whilſt, they enjoyed the Favour of the Kings of Egypt, they were allowed the Ex- 
erciſe of Civil Furiſdiction, upon the Foot of  Patriarchal Laws. But this, 
withour doubt, muſt have been greatly reſtrained and limited under the Bondage 
and Oppreſſion of the latter Pharaohs ; and perhaps it extended little farther. 
than to the private Exerciſe of their Religion. At leaſt," they had no Exerciſe of 
Civil Juriſdiction at the Time, of their coming out f Egypt; fun then ther? 
could have been no Ground for Jethro's Obſervation, that the whole: Burden lay 

See Bp. Patrick, in loc. 4 Vid. Selden de Synedr. Lib. I. c. 15. and Bp. Patrick, in Exod. iii. 16, 

Vid. Bertram de Rep. Jud. Cap. 5. we. a4 chart * 
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upon Moſes. Theſe Elders were ſometimes convened in a general Aſſembly ; but Berriman. 
at other Times, there ſeems to have been a ſelect Number of Seventy, anſwerable — WY 
to the ſeventy Heads of Families that came with Jacob into Egypt *, from whence A 5 
the twelve Wells, and threeſcore and ten Palm Trees, which were found in — Xi. 21. 
Elim, after paſſing the Red Sea, are underſtood to repreſent the twelve Tribes, — xv. 27. 
(or their Princes) and this College of Elders . There was a ſelect Number 
taken at the Rock in Horeb, before the coming of Jethro: And this therefore —=vii. 5. 
being Matter of uſual Form and Cuſtom, made it eaſy afterwards for Moſes 40 
take with him Seventy of the Elders of Iſrael, beides Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, _ 
when he ent up towards the Mount. And theſe, as Perſons known already for © \* © 
their Dignity, are expreſly called, the Nobles of the Children of Iſrael. But Ver. «1. 
that they belong'd to the former Conſtitution, whatſoever it were, and could not 
be the Fudges or Magiſtrates adviſed by Jethro, may be argued from hence, be- 
cauſe Aaron and Hur were at this very Time deputed, in that reſpect, to ſupply 
the Abſence of Moſes. Which, though a Learned Commentator l reſirains to their Ver. 4. 
Hearing only the harder Cauſes, as appealable to Moſes after Jethro's Conjt:- 
tution, yet the Words are ſo general [1F any Man have any Matters to do, 
let him come unto them ;] that it ſeems not unreaſonable to collect from them, 
that Moſes had not yet conſtituted any other Fudges. 

But about fourteen Months after the coming out of Egypt, when the People 
were removed from the Wilderneſs of Sinai to that of Paran, there was a piain Numb. x. 
Occaſion for doing it. It vas in that Station that the People murmured for © 
want of Fleſh to eat; which gave Occaſion to Moſes to make the very Complaint — i. 
which Jethro had ſuggeſted. J am not able to bear this People alone, becauſe “ ele 
it is too heavy for me. Wherefore, /ays he, have J not found Favour in thy hah 14. 
Sight, that thou layeſt the Burden of all this People upon me? WWhaot rom ;/ 
to complain of his bearing the whole Burden alone, if there had been Officers 
already appointed to divide it with him? But it was on this Occaſion that God 
was pleaſed to expreſs his Approbation of Jethro's Counſel; and till now there 
ſeems to have been no ſuch Conſtitution of inferior Officers, becauſe there had been 
none commanded, which is the expreſs Limitation under which Jethro had ad- 
wiſed it, And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, gather me ſeventy Men of the El- 
ders of Iſrael, whom thou knoweſt to be the Elders of the People, and Officers 
over them; and bring them unto the Tabernacle of the Congregation, that 
they may ſtand there with thee. And I will come, and talk with thee there: 
And 1 will take of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and 
they ſhall bear the Burden of the People with thee, that thou bear it not thy ſelf 
alone. Accordingly it is related, that Moſes went out and told the People the 
Words of the Lord, and gathered the ſeventy Men of the Elders of the People, 

and ſet them round about the Tabernacle. And the Lord came down in a Cloud, 
and ſpake unto him, and took of the Spitit that was upon him, and gave it un- 
to the ſeventy Elders. The Ground and Occaſion of this Conſtitution, that Moſes Ver. .24. 
might not bear the Burden alone, is /o plainly the ſame with that aſſigned by Jethro, 25 
bat it may be admitted as a reaſonable Conjecture, that the Officers new appoint- 
ed, were the ſame which Jethro bad adviſed. . So that Moſes's Compliance ferns 

to be proleptically related in the Book of Exodus, and the Circumſtance, of it 
7s to be more fully gathered from this Place in Numbers; from whence. it will 
follow, that Moles, agreeably to Jethro's Advice, had waited for the Divine 
Appointment, before he proceeded to make any Alteration. TEE 

1t will be ſaid, perhaps, That the Burden here complained of by Moſes, was 
nor that of hearing Cauſes, but of bearing the Murmurs of the People againſt 
bis Conduct in the Wilderneſs. But where is the Inconſiſtency of ſuppoſing that the 
whole Burden of the People was repreſented before God, although a Part only 
bad given the immediate Occaſion for it? or that the ſame Officers ſhould be ab- 
pointed to divide with him in one Caſe, as well as in the otber? For who, in- 
deed, could be jo fit to filence the Murmurs and Reproaches of the People, as the 

Vor. III. BOD . | ſame 


Ver. 16, 
17. 


f Vid. Bertram, ut fupra.! : | e Vid. Selden, ut ſupra. e Bp. P atrick, in loe. 
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- Berriman. ſame who were to judge and determine Cauſes in the ordinary Courſe of Juriſcdic- 
tion? As there is no other Divine Precept of this Nature recorded, I find my 


Exod. 


xvili. 8. 


Ver. 12. 


Deut. i. 
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ſelf inclinable to cloſe in with the Judgment of @ very Learned Prelate i, th; 
this was the Time when Jethro's Advice was executed. But if any one ſhall judge 
otherwiſe, he muſt ſuppoſe ſome other Divine Precept to have intervened, though 
it be not expreſiy recorded, ſince the Tenor of Jethro's Advice very clearly re. 
ures it. | " "= | 

; It has been thought, indeed, by many Expoſitors *, Jewiſh as well as Chriſtian, 
that the whole Story of Jethro's coming to Moſes is proleptically placed in Ex- 
odus, and belongs, in real Order of Time, to this Section in Numbers. But as 
there ſeems to be no Ground for the placing Jethro's Story in Exodus, if fone 
Part of it had not then happened, ſo the Diſcourſe of Moles 7o him, concern- 
ing their Deliverance out of Egypt, and, by the Way, without any mention of 
the giving of the Law, and alſo the Sacrifices which Jethro offered, not agree. 
ably to legal Preſcriptions, are convincing Arguments to me, that this Interview 
muſt have been previous to it. The Fudgment of Moles at that Time was re- 
gulated, without doubt, upon the Foot of thoſe Patriarchal Laws, which had 
been obſerved by pious Men in earlier Ages l. And when Jethro interpoſed with 
his Advice jor altering the Method of Hearing all Cauſes himfelf, the Compliance 
of Moſes might be juſt mentioned, for the ſake of placing all in one View, al. 
though it was not actually done till ſome Time afterwards, as in its proper Place 
75s more fully related in the Book of Numbers, 

There ſeems to be but one Objection of any moment againſt ibis Interpretation; 
and that is, That the Number of Seventy Judges ſeems too ſmall to admit of 3 
their being diſtinguiſhed into the ſeveral Claſſes of Rulers over Thouſands, 3 
Hundreds, Fifties, and Tens. And this Objection, indeed, would be inſuperg- 3 
ble, if we could give Credit to that extravagant Conceit of the Rabbinc, that there 
were no leſs than Seventy eight thouſand fix hundred Prefects, or Judges, conſti- 
tuted upon Jethro's Model n. But till we can have better Evidence in what 
Method their ſeveral Diſtricts were diſtinguiſhed, there will be the leſs Occaſion 
to lay fireſs on this Objection, _ EE | 

That this Matter may have all the Light which can be thrown upon it, I will 
here jet down that other Paſſage in Deuteronomy, where Moles gives a Rehear- 
al of it in this manner. And I ſpake unto you at THAT Tims, ſaying, I 
am not able to bear you my ſelf alone. How can I my ſelf alone bear your 
Cumbrance, and your Burden, and your Strife. Take ye wiſe Men, and un- 
derſtanding, and known among your Tribes, and I will make them Rulers 
over you. And ye anfwered me, and ſaid, The Thing which thou haſt ſpoken 
is good for us to do. So I took the Chief of your Tribes, wife Men, and 
known, and made them Heads over you, Captains over Thouſands, and Cap- 
tains over Hundreds, and Captains over Fifties, and Captains over Tens, and 
Officers among your Tribes. And I charged your Judges at that Time, ſay- 
ing, Hear the Cauſes between your Brethren. — And the Cauſe that is too hard 
for you, bring it unto me, and I will hear it. 

That Moſes here gives Account of his complying with the Advice of Jethro, 
is evident, as well from the Diftinction of theſe Rulers, Captains over Thouſands, 
Hundreds, Fifties, and Tens, as from the End of their Appointment, to dij- 
patch the eafier Cauſes themſelves, and refer the harder to him, And from hence 
the Samaritan Copy:/# took the Liberty to tranſcribe that Speech of Moles out of 
Deuteronomy, and inſert it in the Book of Exodus, as clearly belonging to the 

ſame Hiſtory. And that this Appointment of the Rulers was no other than that 
of the Seventy Elders in the Book of Numbers, may be argued as well from th! 
Circumſtance of Time, AT THAT TIME, viz. when the People had moved 
from the Wilderneſs of Sinai to that of Paran, as alſo from that both are intro. 
duced with the ſame Complaint of Moſes, though differently directed to Gad, oe 


i See Bp. Cumber!. de Legibus Patriarchar. in bis Orig. Gent. Antiq. Tract. 9. p. 399, 400. 
* Vid. Poli. Synops. in Exod. and. Se/den de Synedr. Lib. II. cap. 2. $4. | 
WW Vid. Selden de oynedr. Lib. I. c. 15. 


See Bp. Cumberland, ut ſupra. 
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thro had ſuggeſted ;) and both were meant as an efectual Remedy of that Complaint. 
Nor ought we to omit what was ſuggeſted before, That whereas Jethro had adviſed 
the waiting for a Divine Command, there is no other Divine Command recorded in 
relation to this Matter, but that in the Book of Numbers. 
But ſince the Author I am dealing with inſiſts on the Conſent or Approbation 
of the People, mentioned in the Book of Deuteronomy, .as if that would prove it 
a mere human Conſtitution ; I will give a brief State of the Matter upon the 
Scheme propoſed, from the three Paſſages compared together, that we may ſee the 
Order and Procedure of the whole Buſineſs. Firſt, Jethro gave his Advice, 
grounded on his Obſervation of the Toil and Fatigue which ſuch Multiplicity of 
Cauſes muſt needs create; but inſerts at the ſame Time an expreſs Caution to wait 
for a Divine Command. Moſes ſome Time wy takes Occaſion, from the Mur- 
muring of- the People, to repreſent before God the great Burden of being ſingly con- 
ſtituted over them. God was pleaſed not to diſapprove of his Complaint ; but or- 
dered him to ſelett ſeventy Perſons and preſent them before bim, that he might en- 
due them with the ſame Spirit as he had Moſes, in order to divide the Burden 
with him. Moſes upon this acquaints the People with the great Burden and Fa- 
tigue of his Office, and the Need he had of other Hands to help him, together with 
the Directions he had received from God; and accordingly uſes their Advice and 
Conſent in the Choice of proper Perſons for that Purpoſe. When this was done, and 
they were diſtinguiſhed into ſuch Ranks and Orders as Jethro had adviſed, be 
preſented them before God; and then their Authority was confirmed and atteſted 
by the Effufion of the Prophetick Spirit. 
And now, what has our Author gained by this jingle Fact he has produced? It 
is ſhort of his Purpoſe, as he has ſtated it himſelf : But as ftated by Moſes, it is 
clearly againſt him. But ſince he likes the Method of arguing from Facts, it may 
be fit to obſerve to him, that the whole Conduct of Moſes, both in Egypt and the 
Wilderneſs, as well as the Tenor and Purport of many of his Laws, was ſo extra- 


| to be the Reſult of any human Forecaſt or Contrivance, but ordained by the Wij- 
dom, and ſupported by the Power, of that Supreme Being, who is able to execute 
whatever he deſigns. He may ſee this obſerved by Dr. Jenkins e in a Variety of 
Inſtances, as well as ingeniouſly urged in two ſpecial Inſtances by a Perſon ? that 
has writ Reflections on his Letter and Defence; and more fully demonſtrated in 
another Inſtance by the maſterly Pen of a very judicious and diſcerning Prelate 3. 
The Revelation of Moles was that Syſtem of Religion, under which the Fewwiſh 
State was erected and continued. It was under the Influence and Perſuaſion of its 
Divine Authority, that the Prophetick Writings of the Old Teſtament were con- 
ſtantly delivered. It is atteſted and appealed to in the New Teſtament, as the un- 
doubted Word of God, and deſigned to be preparatory to the Goſpel Diſpenſation. 
So that he who aims to weaken the Authority of Moſes, does really ſubvert the 
Foundations of Revealed Religion, and can have little Title to that Character which 
this Author affefts, of a Sincere Chriſtian. 1 


unto them, how many ſoever they be, an hundred fold. But it concerns us to 
fake care that no one, under the Garb and Pretence of Chriſtianity, may inſinuate 
ſuch Principles as deſtroy the very Life and Spirit of it. 1 ſhould be loth to twiſt 
myſelf into a perſonal Contention : But here the Merits of the Cauſe do jo plainly reft 
on the Inſpiration of the Books off Moſes, and the other Scriptures, which this Au- 
thor has in eſfect given up, under Pretence of not maintaining every ſingle Paſſage 
as the Word of God, that we may fairly call upon him to reconcile this inſolent 
Attack on Revelation with any real Belief or Perſuaſion of Chriſtianity. 

It ſeems deſigned to prepare himſelf for ſuch a Challenge, that he has ſketched 
out a Plan (as he calls it) or rough Draught of ſuch an Anſwer, as dl, in hrs 


Judg- 
* Remarks, p. 75. o Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, par. ii. chap. 6. Reflections on 
the Letter to Dr. Vaterland, p. 29, 30. 4 Bp. Sherlo#'s fourth Diſſertation, annexed to the Uſe and 


Intent of Propheſy. Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 44. 


ordinary, and contrary to Rules of human Poli cy, as plainly demonſtrate them not 


I have no Diſpoſition to leſſen the Number of fincere Chriſtians. The Lord add 22 
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75 the People, that the Burden was too great for him, (the very T hing ws Je- Berrimor. 
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Berrinan. Judgment, be the moſt eſcectual to confute and overthrow the Hypotheſis Flle 
SY Book entitled, Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. Let us look a little into t%,; 
Way of anſwering, and we ſhall be able to gueſs better at his Principles, 4 
then, without offering one Word throughout this whole Plan, to afſert the Truth Th 
Revelation, or the Divine Authority of any Syſtem of Religion, ke only undertoj; 
that that Author's * Scheme may eaſily be ſhewn, even upon his own Principle: 
to be both irrational, becauſe impoſſible to be reduced to Practice; and immo. 
ral, becauſe hurtful to the Publick. 8 
That it is impracticableu, he appeals to the Teſtimony of all Ages; which teach 
us, that Reaſon, whatever Strength or Force it might have with particular 
Men, yet never had Credit or Authority enough in the World to be received az 
a publick and authentick Rule, either of Religious or Civil Lite. This (Le 73. 
ſerves) is allowed by all the great Reaſoners of the Heathen World; and the 
Experience of its Inſufficiency as a Guide of Life, is given by many of them as 
the very Cauſe of the Invention, and Eſtabliſhment of Religion. 1? ſeems then, 
Religion was a mere human Invention, in their Opinion; nor bas our Author 
thought fit to ſet it higher, but efteems it Ground enough for ſuch Invention, if 
* human Reaſon be of itjelf defective. But who ſees not that this Argument may be 
retorted by the Inſidel upon the fame Principles? If human Reaſon could invent a 
Religion ſufficient to be the Guide of Life, then human Reaſon is not in itſelf de- 
fective, fince it gains its End by ſuch Means as itſelf ſupplies. But, perhaps, it 
was his Meaning, that human Reaſon has really Strength or Force enough with 
particular Men of a deeper 1nfight and Penetration, to inſtruct them in all they 
are concerned to know. Only they are obliged to have Recourſe to Fraud and Im 
poſture, for better governing the Vulgar, whoſe Faculties, either for want of Cata- 
city, or due Attention, reach not to diſcern the native Strength and Energy of Reg- 
ſon. And upon this Account, he obſerves they have derived their Authority from 
the Pretence of a Divine Original, and a Revelation from Heaven. In this, 
indeed, our Author has put all Religions on a Level, without aſſerting in this 
Sketch of an Anſwer to Infidels, that there is any one which is really of a Divine 
Original. Here had been a proper Place for a ſincere Chriſtian 2% have aſſerted 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation; and to have ſhewn, that whilſt all ether 
Religions pretended to proceed from God, they plainly confeſſed not only the Inſuffi- 
ciency of Reaſon, but alſo the real Need of a Divine Interpoſition. Without this, 
he leaves the Adverſary in Poſſeſſion of a main Point, That human Reaſon is ſuffi 
cient in itſelf; and if all cannot perceive the Strength or Force of it, yet thoſe of 
better Capacity may direct the Lejs-diſcerning, without any Help of Revelation. 
After this be goes on to the other Branch of his Work, and undertakes to ſhew x 
That an Attempt to overthrow Chriſtianity, as it is now eftabliſhed by Law, 
derived from our Anceſtors, confirmed by the Belief and Practice of fo many 
Ages, muſt be Criminal and Immoral ; even though we ſhould allow 77 all this 
while to be a meer Impoſture, on a Level only with all the other Impoſtures 
that are in the World. The Reaſon he gives is, Becauſe the Moraliſts of the 
Heathen World, though they ſaw clearly the Cheat and Forgery of the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion, yet always perſuaded and recommended a Submiſſion to it; 
well knowing what Miſchief muſt needs befal the State, by the Subverſion of 
Conſtitutions ſo greatly reverenced by the People. So that Religion is confidered 
meerly as a Political or State Engine, and Heathen Maxims are ſet up for the 
Guide of Life, by him who would pretend to diſclaim the Suſſiciency , Reaſon, 
But ſurely Truth muſt be a firmer Support of Government than Falſhood ; and 
therefore they will approve themſelves the beſt Subjects, who either fhew the efta- 
bliſhed Religion io be true, or, by ſuch Methods as their Station admits, reform it 
if it be erroneous. At leaſt there can be no Immorality in thus detecting Impoſture, 
and ſupporting the Cauſe of Truth. But to ſupport and comply with Impoſture, 
becauſe it is eſtabliſbed, is contrary to all my Notions of Moraltty, as well as iucon 
ſiſtent with the Character which this Author affects, of being drawn 1 this 
| Contro- 
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Reſolution to embrace it. Let it be his next Trial of Skill to reconcile the Love 
of Truth with the Vindication of Impoſture. 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur. 


| In the next Place, this Author proceeds to confider * Chriſtianity as the beſt of 
4 all other Religions: By which we are. not to underſtand that he 'means to conſider 
1 it as having any Truth in it; for he had before put that out of the Queſtion, by 
propoſing Religion under no other View but that of human Invention. The beſt 
Religion therefore with him, muſt be the beſt Invention; not upon a Level with 
all other Impoſtures, or Inventions, (as he had ſtated it before) but ſuperior to 
them; i. e. better calculated to ſerve the Ends for which it was invented; which, 
with him, are meerly worldly or ſecular. And accordingly he goes on to explain it 
in the next Words, — The beſt contrived, to promote publick Peace, and the 
Good of Society. From whence he argues, that his Crime, or Immorality, who 
endeavours to overthrow Chriſtianity, will be aggravated in proportion, as he 
ſeeks to deſtroy a better Syſtem of Religion, and-introduce a worſe. But why 
ſhould not all Syſtems be trown off together, , they be all falſe, or meer Matter of 
Invention? Why, no; becauſe this Author adds, that“ ſome, traditional Religion, 
or other, muſt always take Place, as neceſſary to keep the World in Order. 
But this then will be an Argument with me, that ſome Revelation muſt. be true; 
fence it is not to be conceived that God ſhould leave Mankind without that Direc- 
tion, a Belief or Suppoſition of which is neceſſary to the Subſiſtence of Society. And 
if any Syſtem be true, ſurely that ought to be embraced, and every other ſhould 
give Place to it. | . 

This now is the Foundation upon which that Author, ſo fond of his own Per form- 
ance, and ſo apt to thorw out his Contempt on others, propoſes to erect his Works for 
the Overthrow of Infidelity, without clearing any one Text from the Cavils urged 
againſt it, or ſo much as aſſerting the Truth of any Revelation. But 1s it poſjible 
be could be in earneſt, in framing ſuch a weak and contemptible Vindication of our 
happy Eftabliſhment ? Can this be the Way to defend the Chriſtian Cauſe ? Or, 
does it not rather betray it to the Malice of its Enemies? Is this the Method to ji- 
lence the Objections that are made againſt our holy Religion? Or, does it not expoſe 
it rather more to the $coffs and Ridicule of the Objectors? 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis tempus eget, 


_ 
1 
1 


Had our Author ſtopped at his firſt Pamphlet, it might reaſonably have been 
ſuſpected, that he admitted not the Truth of any Part of the Chriſtian Revelation. 
And though he has thought fit, in his laſt Efforts ©, to acknowledge the general In- 
ſpiration of the Scriptures, yet he reſerves to himſelf ſuch Liberty of making ſome 
Exceptions to the general Rule“, as muſt leave it doubtful, after all, what Part 
be receives as the Word of God, and how much he aſcribes to the Fiction or In- 
vention of Men. But I am weary of purſuing him through ſo much Diſguiſe and 
Subterfuge. Only thus much is extorted from me by a juſt Indignation and Con- 
cern, to ſee our Religion torn up by the Roots (as it were) by one, from whom beiter 
Things might be expected. 


Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 55- bid. p. 56. * Ibid. © Remarks, p. 6g. # Ibid. p. 70. 
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Controverſy by no other Motive but a ſincere Love of Truth, and a ſincere Berrinar. 
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Berriman. 


Þ T ger 1 Þ 2 


NInce theſe Papers went to the Preſs, the Author of the Letter to Dr. Water. 
and has publiſhed a fourth Pamphlet, under the Title of Remarks on ſome 
Obſervations, &c, But as here is little offered either to explain or vindicate his 
former Aſſertions, I ſee no Reaſon either for altering, or adding to what I have 
urged againſt him. Or, if any one ſhould ſo far differ from me, as to think 
there is any thing material in it, I doubt not it will in due T ime be examined 
by proper Hands. He aims, indeed, at ſoftening his Buppoſition of ſeme Degree 
bf Fiction in Moſes, or Political Lying. But though I ſhould be glad to allow 
him the Benefit of any Explication, which appears ſincere and pertinent, yet 
this is offered with ſo aukward a Grace, and ſupported by Inſtances ſo little to 


his Purpoſe, and leaves the ſacred Truths of God ſo dark, and undiſtinguiſhed 


from Errors and human Compoſitions, that, till he ſhall be pleaſed to make ſome 
more expreſs Acknowledgment, of the Honour and Divine Authority of Scrip- 
ture, we ſhall be forced to rank him amongſt thoſe Writers he deſcribes, as do- 
ing Service to Religion by writing againſt it; and ſo keeping the Clergy in Breath 
and Exerciſe. And under that Character I leave him to the Enjoyment of his 
new Friends; who, to his Comfort, rather than his Credit, value him the more 


for being diſliked, or (as he calls it) perſecuted by his old Ones, 
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The Defects of Human Reaſon, and the Neceſ- 
fity of Revelation. 
Preached, Fanuary the 5th, 1729-39. 
The Firſt SER M ON on this Tz xr. 


ROM. vii. 24, 25. 


0 wanted Man that J am, who fhall deliver me from the Body of 
this Death? I thank God, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord —— 


H E Name of Atheiſm has ever been ſo odious and execrable in the Beines. 
| mo Account and Eſtimation of Mankind, that few have been ſo en 
| hardy as to eſpouſe and defend it with an open Face; but the moſt wv 
Irrel gious have uſually choſen to diſguiſe their Sentiments with bor- ; 
rowed Colours, and, inſtead of oppoſing all Notion of a Deity, to ſuggeſt ſuch 


* 


a one as may abate the Efficacy, and weaken the Influences of believing it. 

THERE have been ſome have meant no more under the Name of G OD, than 
this vifible Syſtem of Matter; to which, without the Operation of ſpiritual 
Agents, they attribute all the Effects of Reaſon and Intelligence, and the whole 
Correſpondence and Harmony of Things. They give it the Divine Name, upon 
account of that eternal Exiſtence they aſcribe to it, or to its Parts; ſince it is 
found neceſſary to admit in every Scheme, That if Something had not been al- 
ways, there never could haye been any Thing. But whateyer Name they uſe, 
ibis is eaſily ſeen to be nothing elſe but downright Atheiſm ; ſince it exclud es all 
Subſtance diſtinct from Matter, and lays the Groundwork far no higher Rule of 
Action than what may ariſe from Order and Copvenience. O09 
Nos is there any greater End of Religion anſweted by the Epicureun Hypo- 
be Exiſtence of Deities ech but as an indolent, yi Lamb 


theſis, which admits the Exiſt f De! des | 
kind of Beings, that do na body knows What, and live no body knows, Where; 
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that are neither concerned in the Creation nor Government of the Woxld;; chat 
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have no Knowledge of the Actions of Men, nor any Regard to puniſh or re- 
ward them. This is plainly but anpther Coyer for Athelſin; and as they ſeem 
not to have believed thoſe Deities themſelyes to be immaterial, but clothed 
with Bodies of like Form and Figure with gur own, ſo they vr took off 
all that Reſtraint which the Belief of them ſhould haye kid on human Actions, 
by ptterly exempting them from all Concern with Men, and ſuppoſing Man- 
king accountable 10 fe ſuperior Being. The wiſer among the Feathens cid er 
ily perceive, that ſuch Acknowledgment of che Exiſtence of 3 God was equi- 
vaſent to a flat Denial of it; and that Eprcurys's Pefgn, 19 ſo impertinent a 
poet could be only to decline the popular Odium, and ęſcaps che Scan- 
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at the ſame Time that he retained the Malignity of Athei/in, 


"'TWERE 
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of Human Reaſon, 
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The Defects 

Berriman. *TWERE well if our modern Deiſts, or profeſſed Infidels, could free them. 

| Sem ſelves from all Suſpicion of the like Impiety. Deiſin, if taken in the beſt 
av Senſe, admits all the Principles of Natural Religion, and lays ſuch a Foun. 
dation, upon which we, might eaſily convince Men of the. Truth of-Chriſtia- 

nity, when brought forth into a proper Light. But it is greatly to.be feared 

that they who pretend to Deiſin at preſent, do take it only in the negative 

Senſe, as it diſclaims the Truth of Revelation; and do not ſo much acknow- 

ledge the Exiſtence of a God, as deny what is fit to be believed concerning 

Him. So that they are truly Men of no Principles, or who have no proper 

Rule of Action; and in this View Deiſm and Atheiſm are” but two Names 
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for one and the fame Thing. | = f 

WLRIIST Men are ſo ill diſpoſed to all Impreſſions of Religion, there 
can be little Hope of any good Effect upon them from Argument and Dis- 
putation; an evil Heart of Unbelief will ſo pervert their Faculties, and ſtop 
up the Avenues of ſpiritual Illumination, that they will even admit the greateſt 
Abſurdities in oppoſition to Religion, rather than conſent to what is myſte- 
rious and unfathomable in it. So long as Pride or Senſuality, the Indulgence 
of bodily Appetites and Paſſions, or the vain Affectation of making themſelves 
conſiderable, are ſuffered to ſway their Judgments, and influence their No- 
tions of Religion, they may inveigh, as they pleaſe, againſt the Power of 
Prieſtcraft, and the Prejudice of Education; but I am bold to ſay, there is 
no Prejudice equal to that which governs them, which taking its Root deep 
in Malice, owes its Growth and Confirmation to the continual Increaſe of 
inordinate Affections. And what Succeſs can be expected from our Endea- 
vours to reclaim thoſe, who are under the Power of, ſuch violent Attachments, 
and only remain Blind, becauſe they will not open their Eyes? 
Mx An while, the Pretences which they make to the Religion of Nature, 
though they really ſubvert it, may prove the Occaſion of ſeducing, opat-leaſt 
of perplexing other People, of leſs Penetration and Diſcernment, ,whoſe Error 
therefore may be Matter of Infirmity, as theirs is of Malice. . For the ſake of 
theſe others, if not of themſelves, it will be neceſſary to, examine into the 
Ground of their Pretences, that if their Diſeaſe, be tog malignant to be cured, 
| 0 15 in 2 4 E Wr 
the Contagion however may be kept from ſpreading, and doing farther 

MERE cer eo oat add 
Now there are two Ways eſpecially, by which the Writers of this Sort 
endeavour to propagate their Notions, and fortify themſelves in Infidelity. 
One is, by extolling the Sufficiency of natural Light, as a; competent, Guide in 
Matters of Religion, which neither needs, nor ought; to have any additional 
Aſſiſtance. The other is, by making Exceptions to the Chriſlian Scheme in 
particular, as being either abſurd in itſelf, or inſufficiently. atteſted. In both 
Attempts they have been baffled” by the clear and ſolid Reaſonings of thoſe 
who have ſtood up in che Defente of Truth, and have from time. to. time 
oppoſed their Cavils with Succeſs. But ſince they bluſh not to repeat their 
ſtale and baffled Sophiſtry, and look for certain Victory by the Means which 
have ſo often failed them; it concerns us to have Recourſe to the ſame Ways 
of Reaſoning by which they have been worſted heretofore, and againſt which 
(we truſt) they will never be able to hold up. In this Mechod of Ede ain 
if nothing new be offered, at leaſt, the ancient. e may be. pointed, 
and applied to preſent Controverſies, and the People of, Jeſs Experience. or 
Capacity, may be furniſhed with ſuch Preſeryatives, as their, own Obſervation 
and Reading could not have ſupplied t. 

To this'End, I have choſen to purſue the Deſign of the Hon 
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der of this Lecture, from that Paſſage which was read. qut of the Epiſtle to 
the Romans, where the Apoſtle is lamenting: the Defe& of a0 ohe Method 
for Pardon and Salvation, beſides that Which is revealed; by the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, and applauds at the fame Time the mighty Power a d; Efficacy. of the 
Chriſtian Scheme to that Purpoſe, 'which alone is ſufficient; to relieye our Ni- 
ſery. If this can be made good, the Complaint of our Adyerſaries i and | 
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Charge of Inſufficiency, and the Defects and Abſurdities which have been fo * 


cir OWN. _ | " 
91 CONCERN not myſelf on this Occaſion, with the Diſpute there is among 
Expoſitors, about the Interpretation of this Paſſage of St. Paul, whether the 
Expreſſions which he uſes were ſtrictly applicable to himſelf, conſidered as a 
regenerate Chriſtian, and one of eminent Qualifications and Attainments; or 
whether he did not rather perſonate an unbelieving Few (which is not unuſual 
in his Epiſtles) made ſenſible, in ſome meaſure, of his Duty by the Law, but 
deſtitute of the Aids of Grace and Power to perform it. It might be of Mo- 
ment to ſettle and adjuſt that Difficulty, if the Doctrine of Juſtification were 
our Point in view, with regard to thoſe ſeveral Schemes or Tenets, whereb 
that Doctrine is differently underſtood and ſtated by the Profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
nity themſelves. But with regard to the Controverſy between Chriſtians and 
Infidels, all Expoſitions will agree in a Senſe ſufficient to our Purpoſe ; v2z. 
That all Men are naturally in a depraved and ſinful Eſtate ; ſo that whatever 
Knowledge they may have of their Duty, either from the Dictates of Reaſon, 
or from the external Benefit of Revelation, yet they perceive a vehement At- 
tachment to the contrary, which they are neither able to root out, nor in any 
tolerable Degree to regulate, till aſſiſted by the gracious Aid and Succours of 
the Goſpel; and which, after all, muſt leave us ſubject to the Sentence of 
Death, were it not for that wonderful Salvation which is wrought by Chriſt, to 
reſtore us to the Hopes of Immortality. So that the Queſtion in the Text may 
be put by any Man, viewing himſelf only in his natural Eſtate, and ſeeing his 
Need of a Deliverance. O wretched Man that I am, who ſhall deliver me from 
the Body of this Death? The Anſwer that follows, directs to Chriſt as the only 
Author of Salvation: I thank God, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. In which 
Words the Apoſtle expreſſes his Thankfulneſs to God for the Goſpel Revela- 
tion, which only could inſtruc him in the Way or Method whereby he ſhould 
obtain a Releaſe, as well from the Dominion, as the Puniſhment of Sin. 
THis Clauſe is read with a little Variation in ſome Greek Copies, with which 
the vulgar Latin agrees; *vxapiss 76 bes, but xags d bes, — not I thank God, — 
but the GRACE of God, —through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. And fo, perhaps, the 
Reading would appear more grammatical, and contain a more direct Anſwer 
to the Queſtion preceding. bo ſhall deliver me from the Body of this Death? 
namely, 7he Grace of God ſhall deliver me; that Grace or Mercy of God, which 
is revealed and exhibited through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. But either Way the 
Drift or Purport of the Paſſage is one and the ſame: It expreſſes a Senſe of the 
Miſeries of human Nature, its Propenſity to Sin, and Obligation to Puniſhment : 
It expreſſes an earneſt Deſire to find out ſome Method of Relief and Refreſh- 
ment, together with the Vanity of looking for it, either from any natural 
Powers, or from the external Revelation of the Law of Moſes. And withal it 
points out the Great and All-ſufficient Author of Salvation, Fe/us Chrift the 
Righteous, who is our powerful Advocate with the Father, and able to ſave us 
to the uttermoſt ; as having, by the Sacrifice of himſelf, made a ſatisfactory 
Atonement for our Sins. . gt 
FROM the Words therefore thus opened and explained, I have a fair Occaſion 
to do three Things; viz. _ _ 3 ha 


I, To obſerve the Defects and Inſufficiency of natural Light, to anſwer the Pur- 
poſes and Ends of Religion. Then, eee 3 

II. To collect from hence the great Need Mankind ſtood in of Revelation; of 
ſome ſtated Scheme of Religion to be given by God, in order to beget an aſſu- 

red Hope and Expectation of his Favour. And, 1 151 

III. To aſſert the Reaſonableneſs of receiving that Syſtem of Religion which is 
revealed in Scripture, as being every way qualified to give us the moſt ſure 
and ſolid Satisfaction. : | * 


Vo b. III. (7 N) 5 


be retorted on themſelves; the Goſpel Revelation will be cleared from the Bee. 


boldly objected to our Scheme, will be much more properly looked for in . 


Berrinan. TH E two firſt of theſe I ſhall treat of in a more curſory and tranſient Way 
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The Defects of Human Reaſon, 
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deſigning them only as an Introduction to the laſt, which is to be the 
. ius Inn an | 
HL Theme or Subject of the enſuing Lectures. 
I. Fr RST, therefore, I begin with obſerving the Defects and Inſufficiency of 
natural Light, to anſwer the Purpoſes and Ends of Religion. And in the En. 
trance of this Enquiry it may be proper to remark, That Men do very often 
impoſe upon themſelves, by aſcribing all that to the Diſcovery of natural Light, 
which they perceive to be fit and agreeable to Reaſon, without diſtinguiſhing by 
what Steps and Methods they arrive at that Perception; or how their Faculties 
are enabled to take in the Knowledge of ſeveral Particulars. It may be, and I 
think upon Examination we ſhall find it fo in fact, that the Goſpel has pre- 
ſcribed ſome Inſtances of moral Duty, which our Reaſon, when ſo revealed, 
does readily approve, and ſees to be expedient, which yet our unaſſiſted Facul- 
ties, without {vch Revelation, either would not have perceived at all, or but 
darkly and imperfectly. The like is to be ſaid of the Motives to Obedience, thoſe 
Rewards and Puniſhments, which are meant either to animate our Hopes, or 
to alarm our Fears, which might perhaps have been gueſſed at and conjectured, 
but with Doubt and Heſitation, had they not been ſtared by inſpired Perſons in 
unexceptionable Terms, and brought into the cleareſt Light. And is it not then 
an Inſtance of great Perverſeneſs and Ingratitude, for Men to argue againſt the 
Need of Revelation, from the Experience of that Knowledge they receive from 
it; and to take an Eſtimate of their natural Abilities and Strength of Faculties, 
from that Meaſure of Underſtanding and Science they enjoy by the Addition of 
thoſe very Helps which they labour to exclude, and judge ſuperfluous? This is 
applicable, in ſome meaſure, to that Degree of Light which is to be obſerved in 
the more civilized Nations among the Heathens*, which did not ariſe meerly 
from the Strength of their own Faculties, but was in part received by Tradition 
from their Forefathers, which will reſolve itſelf into ſome Inſtructions given at 
firſt by the Creator, darkened (it may be) by Length of Time, and Obſcurity of 
the Conveyance ; but then again improved by Converſation with the Jeu, or 
ſuch other Nations as had from them ſome Knowledge of the Moſaick and Pro- 
phetical Revelation. . | 15 
Wu r the Faculties of the Mind are ſo enlightened, no Wonder if, by Uſe 
and Exerciſe, they be made to ſee a great deal more than could have been expect- 
ed from their own Strength. But if we would judge what human Reaſon can 
do without theſe Advantages, we ſhould look among ſuch Nations as enjoyed 
them not; and then, I fear, the Examples of the Negroes and the * Hottentots, 
will give but little Encouragement to fo vain a Conceit of the Reach of human 
Faculties, and their he ng to guide us without the Addition of ſuperior 
Light. I know no Reaſon to diſpute, but their Faculties may in themſelves be 
capable of like Searches and Diſcoveries with the politer Nations: But for want 
of Admonitions to excite and rouſe them, and give them proper Hints for Exer- 
ciſe, we find that, through a long Diſuſe and Neglect, they have ſunk into a dull 
Inſenſibility, and are ſad Monuments of the Blindneſs of human Underftandings, 
and their utter Inabiliry for diſcovering Divine Truths, without che Help of 
Divine Illumination. OO 
HOW EVE R, that our Adverſaries may have no Pretence to complain of the 
Management of this Controverſy, we will be content to deal with them upon 
their own Terms, and ſuppoſe the Light of Reaſon ſo ſtrong and powerful, as 
to be able to diſcover All by itſelf, which it now ſees and approves with the Ad- 
vantage of former Revelations; I mean, which they profeſs to ſee and approve, 
who yet diſown the Authority of thoſe Revelations. And even in this View it 
cannot be difficult to perceive, how the Rule of natural Light muſt needs labour 
under ſignal Defects, and particularly in theſe four Reſpects; viz. 
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See Jenkins's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian. Religion, Vol. I. par. 3. cap..5.'4 2. | 55 
b Yet by the lateſt Accounts (See K9/ben's Preſent State of the Cape of Good Hope, Engliſþ Tranſlation, Vol. L 
cap. 3, 8, 9.) it appears, that even the Hottentots are not without traditional Religion, and tome Uſe of Sacrifices- 
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1. As to the Inſtances and Meaſures of our Duty. 95 pau 
2. As to the Riſe and Origin of Evil. | e 1. | 


3. As to the Aſſurance of Pardon. And, ; 
4. As to the Motives and Inducements to Obedience. 


Wir H Our ſome tolerable InſtruQion in theſe Particulars, it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that any Senſe or Practice of Religion ſhould be ſupported or maintained 
in the World. For the Life of Religion muſt conſiſt as well in modelling the 
Temper of our Minds, as the external Behaviour of our Lives, upon a Principle 
of Truſt and Confidence in the Supreme Being. But where will be the Ground 
vf ſuch Truſt and Confidence, unleſs, beſides a thorough Conviction of his 
Power and Supremacy, (ſo that there can be no oppoſite Being of Power ſuffi- 
cient to controll him) we have moreover ſuch Knowledge of his Will, as ma; 

direct us to the Method of Acceptance with him; and withal, ſuch a Belief of 
his Regard to our Conduct, as may repreſent it to be our higheſt Intereſt to ſerve 
him faithfully? And if it appears, upon Enquiry, that we have all acted in ſome 
Reſpects inconſiſtently with Duty, there can be no reaſonable Method to pre- 
ſerve us from ſinking into Deſpair, which is the Heighth of Irreligion, without 
hearing of ſome Means of Reconciliation and Pardon, whereby we may be ſure 
of appeaſing the offended Deity, and being reſtored to his Favour. Let us pro- 
ceed therefore to make the Experiment, and obſerve how far Nature is able to 
conduct us, and where it fails and wavers. And, 
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1. Firſt, As to the Inſtances and Meaſures of our Duty; can any one pretend, 
that ever any Philoſopher, or any of the Magnifiers of moral Righteouſneſs, did 
advance their Schemes of Morality to ſuch a Heighth of Purity, as the Goſpel of 
Feſus has done? The Prohibitions of Revenge, and the Virtue of loving Ene- 
mies, how amiable ſoever they appear as recommended in the Chritran Syſtem, 
yet who will ſay the Obligation to them would have appeared without that Re- 
velation, or will undertake to fix them ſolidly and undeniably, without bein 
beholden to an higher Principle than that of Nature? They might be tet 
as ſomething heroical, and above the Standard; but would hardly be inſiſted on 
as Matter of ſtrict Duty, and neceſſary Obligation. Nay, the contrary Rules 
have been preſcribed by the ſageſt Philoſophers, as conſiſtent with the Laws of 
Nature, and the ſtanding Rules of Action. 

To honour the Divine Image in all Men, and endeavour to promote their 
Happineſs, whether they be likely, or not, to 1 5 our good Offices with 
equal Kindneſs, appears, indeed, extremely agreeable to Reaſon, when once it 
is preſcribed : Bur will any one pretend, that Reaſon alone would have been 
elear- ſighted enough to have diſcerned the Obligation without farther Aid? or 
to have reproached thoſe with 'Franfgreflion who fell ſhort of it? We might go 
through the ſeveral Parts or Precepts of Morality, and ſee how the Chriſtian 
Religion has advanced them to the greateſt Perfection, and founded them on 
the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial Principles; how it ſtrengthens our Senſe of thoſe. 
Relations we bear to God, or one another, and fets before us the Duties reſult- 
ing from them, with the brighteſt Evidence. "5 28 «ies F 
Nou, if we could ſuppoſe it true of any Particular taken by itſelf, that it 
might have been diſcovered by meer natural Light, (which yet ſurely muſt have 
been attended with greater Doubt and Uncertainty) yet, when we view the whole 
Syſtem together, ſo complete in all its Parts, that it is not chargeable with any 
Defect; and at the fame time ſo free from all Mixture of Abſurdities, as not to 

admit any thing into it that is vain or ſuperfluous; there will be Reafon to ac- | 
knowledge, that the Light of Nature could not have taught even the Doctrines 
of Nature with that Clearneſs and Solidiry, but is greatly beholden to the 
brighter Light of Revelation, for the Advancement and Perfection of its own | 
Precepts. 
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Berriman. Fo a farther Confirmation of this Matter, let it briefly be conſidered, whe 
Sermon : | ; | | ESP; E 
1. ther, in fact, the Knowledge of natural Duties has not gradually grown clearer 
and more evident, in proportion as the Light of Revelation has ſhone out wich 
a brighter and more refulgent Luſtre. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that Plato or 
Ariſtotle, or any of the ancient Philoſophers, owed what they. knew of Virtue 
entirely:to the Searches of their own Faculties, without any Help from Tradi.- 


tion, or the Footſteps of previous Revelation. And yet, how did their Know- 


ledge fall vaſtly ſhort © of what we find in Seneca and Epictetus, and thoſe later 
Moraliſts, who wrote after the ſpreading of the Goſpel Light*®, and borrowed 
a great Part of their Inſtructions from the Religion they refuſed. to embrace, 
Their Diſcernment was cleared up in a Method that bore ſome Proportion to the 
Notices of Revelation; and therefore the Erhicks of the later Moraliſts exceeded 
their Predeceſſors, by virtue of that Help which they received from the Bright 
neſs of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, ſo far ſuperior to what the others might derive, 
either from the Jew!/h Books, or from the Fragments of Tradition. Now that 
which has given ſo much Light, even to them who diſclaim it, may well be 
preſumed to do it more abundantly to thoſe who receive and ſubmit to it with 
Reverence. And accordingly it might be ſhewn in ſeveral Particulars, that the 
beſt of the Heathen Moraliſts have fallen greatly ſhort of Chriſtian Morality, 
and mixed their Precepts of Virtue with ſome abſurd and inconſiſtent Al- 
lowances f. A | 


2. Secondly, The next Inſtance in which I would note the Defect and Inſuffi- 
ciency of natural Light, is with reſpect to the Riſe and Origin of Evil. This, 
indeed, is a Point which, after all our Aſſiſtances, muſt be allowed to have a 
great deal of Obſcurity and Intricacy in it. Nor is it needful that We ſhould be 
able to give a clear Account of every Difficulty ; provided we can ſay enough to 
ſecure the Honour of God, and ſerve the Ends of Religion, we may ſafely re- 
ſolve all the reſt into the Frailty and Dimneſs of human Underſtanding. Let us 
ſee then, how the Light of Nature will conduct us in this Labyrinth. Thar 
1 there is much Evil in the World, not only natural (which, in ſome Degree, does 
4 unavoidably follow 5 the Condition of a finite Being) but alſo moral, which 
| conſiſts in the Breach, and Violation of Duty, has ever been the Complaint of 
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Ul. | obſerving Men, and is confirmed by the Experience of all Ages. Or if there be 
[4 ſome profane Perſons, who have denied the Diſtinction between moral Good 
1 and Evil, they will be puzzled but the more to account for the Introduction of 
1 thoſe natural Evils, conſiſtently with the Wiſdom and Perfection of the Crea- 
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tor, Which are ſuperadded as the Conſequence or Puniſhment of what we 
reckon Immoralities. The Doctrine of Tran/migration of Souls was invented in 
the Heathen World, to ſolve the Difficulties which aroſe from contemplating 
the Miſeries of human Life, that they might be repreſented as the Puniſhment 
of Tranſgreſſions in a former State, to ſave the Honour of Divine Juſtice, and 
vindicate the ſeeming Inequalities of Providence. But beſides that this Hypo- 
theſis was altogether arbitrary and precarious, it really did but ſhift the Diffi- 
culty, inſtead of ſolying it : For {ill the Queſtion recurs, Whence had the Evils 
of that former State their Riſe and Origin ? How came the Works of the Su- 
preme Being in any reſpect to be otherwiſe than Good? We find theſe two 
Methods of Solution ariſing from the Notions or Opinions of thoſe who have 
followed the Reaſonings of their own Minds: One is taken from the Doctrine 
of a fatal Neceſſity; the other from a Suppoſition of :t479.oppolite Principles of 
_ Good and Evil. Both which were very anciently received and maintained, by 
many who pretended to a deeper Knowledge of Philoſophy: Bur it is hard to 
ſay, which is moſt injurious to the Honour of God, and contrary to the eſſential 
Perfections of his Nature. F . 785 % 
As 
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à See Fenkins, ut ſupra. | | | 

Hence the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation (p. 404.) may learn, that, in reſpe& of the Knowledge 
of Morality, the World has been much mended ſince the Reign of Tiberius. a 

f See Dr. Fenkins's Reaſonableneſs, Ic. Vol. I. par. 3. cap. 4. | + 7 Fa 

t Sce Archbiſhop' King of the Origin of Evil, Cap. 2, 3, 4. with the Notes of his Tranſlator. 
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and the Neceſſity of Revelation. 60 
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the latter of his Goodneſs. Evil in the one Caſe is ſuppoſed to have a Cauſe 
above his Power or Controll: In the other Caſe he is himſelf ſuppoſed to be its 
Cauſe and Author. In both Caſes the Foundations of Religion, the Grounds of 
our Truſt, and Worſhip, and Obedience, are entirely ſubverted. We could 
have no ſufficient Reaſons for depending on the Help and Favour of that 
Being, who is either ſubject to the Determination of ſuperior Fate, or has him- 
ſelf induced Men by a compulſive Influence to offend againit the ſtated Rules 
of Duty. | | 

No 1 will the other Hypotheſis, of two. oppoſite Principles, be found to 
anſwer the Ends of Religion with any better Succeſs; ſince it not only leaves 
the Difficulty untouched which it pretends to ſolve, (there being plainly the 
ſame Objections againſt making Creatures liable to be corrupted by ſome other 
Principle h, which lie againſt making them capable of corrupting themſelves) 
bur withal it is wholly incompatible with the Immenſity and boundleſs Extent 
of the Divine Perfections: For ſo much independent Power, as is aſcribed to the 
evil Being, muſt of conſequence be taken from the good one ; which deſtroys the 


Notion of Infinity, and repreſents a Deity unable to do all the Good that he de- 
fires, or reſtrain the Evil that he hates. How then is this Difficulty cleared up 


by Revelation? Not by any nice and philoſophical Deductions, but by a plain 
and rational Account of Fact, ſufficient to preſerve the Honour of God, and the 
Influences of Religion. We have a plain Account of the Temptation and Apo- 


ſtaſy of Man; from which we learn, that Sin was introduced by the Abuſe of 


Liberty ; that the Creature, which had Freedom of Will, in order to make it 
capable of Virtue, did voluntarily abuſe it into an Occaſion of Vice; that the 
firſt Author and Promoter of Sin, was himſelf the Creature of God, and ſubject 
to his Government. So that there is neither any room to charge God with being 
Author of Sin, nor yet to ſuppoſe a diſtinct and independent Principle of Evil; 
ſince Liberty of Will, which is itſelf a valuable Privilege, and without which 
there could properly be no Virtue, -ſo that ic muſt haye been worſe with Man- 
kind to have wanted it, has yet put it in the Creature's Power to be guilty of 
Vice. And if this does not entirely ſolve all the Difficulties in Speculation, yer 
it ſolves them enough for the Direction of our Practice, and to preſerve a reli- 
gious Fear and Reverence for God. 1 k.as 5 5 

I F our modern Infidels ſhould pretend to found the ſame Anſwer upon Prin- 


ciples of Nature, yet the Defects of ancient Philoſophy are ſufficient to convince 


us, they never could have done ſo without the Help of Revelation; and even 


ſtill, unleſs we do admit or preſuppole the Authority and Truth of ſuch Reve- 


lation, their Solution, at the beſt, muſt be but wavering and doubtful, and 
cannot be received without great Uncertainty and Diffidence. For who ſhall 
aſſure us of the Reality of ſuch original Liberty, and the actual Abuſe of it by a 
voluntary Diſobedience, if we have no authentick Hiſtory remaining of the 


Fact, nor its Memory preſerved by the concurrent Doctrine and Tradition of 


ſucceeding Times? By looking into ourſelves, we may perceive ſome Degree of 
Liberty, but not without a great deal of Bias and Inclination to Sin; ſo, that the 
Difficulty can never be cleared up, without ſuppoſing Man to be created at firſt 


in a more perfect State: And the Aſſurance of this is to be had only from Re- 


vealed Religion. 2 111 ber 1565 ars 
AND thus much for the two firſt Defects of Natural Religion, with reſpect 
to the Meaſures of our Duty, and the Origin of Evil: The other two, which 


relate to the Aſſurance of Pardon, and the Motives to Obedience, remain to be 


ſtated in another Diſcourſe. 5 : 288 = 
Now to God the Father, San, and Holy Ghoſt, be all Honour, &c. 
* Archbiſhop King of the Origin of Evil, cap. 2. $ 8.  , Ibid. cap. 5. fd. 5, ſubleRt a, 6 


ARC. 70) 8ER. 


As to the firſt of them, the Doctrine of a fatal Neceſſity, that muſt either be Berrimer. 
ſuppoſed independent upon God, or elſe refulting from his Will and Appoint- . 
ment. The former Suppoſition is an unworthy Abridgment of his Power, an : 
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SERMON I. 


The Defects of Human Reaſon, and the Neceſ. 
ſity of Revelation. 


Preached, February the 2d, 1729-30. 
The Second SERMON on this TEXT. 
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ROM. vii. 24, 25. 


O wretched Man that J am, who ſhall deliver me from the Body of 
this Death? I thank God, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord 


N pointing out the Defects and Inſufficiency of natural Light, for anſwer- 
ing the Purpoſes and Ends of Religion, I had obſerved, both as to the In- 
ſtances and Meaſures of our Duty, and likewiſe as to the Riſe and Origin 

= of Evil, how uncertain our Notions muſt have been at beſt, without the 

Help of Revelation, and in what Danger of running into ſuch Error and Falle- 

hood, as would deſtroy that reverential Regard to the Supreme Being; that 

Senſe of our Relation to him, and of the Duties reſulting from ſuch Relation, 

which are neceſſary to preſerve any real Virtue or Religion in the World. With 


U 


the ſame View I proceed now, in the 


3. Third Place, to mention the Defects of the ſame natural Light, as to the 
Aſſurance of Pardon. I ſuppoſe a Man under this Head to have acquired ſome | 
general, though not an adequate, Knowledge and Underſtanding of his Duty. 
And I ſuppoſe him withal to be ſenſible in fact of many and frequent Deviations 
from it, as well by the Omiſſion of thoſe Things which ought ro have been 
done, as by the doing of ſuch as ſhould have been avoided. In conſequence of 
this Breach of the Divine Law, I ſuppoſe him to be ſenfible that he ſtands ex- 
poſed to the Divine Vengeance: And a very important Enquiry it muſt be, to 
the Eaſe and Satisfaction of his own Breaſt, whether there be any certain Me- 
thod, and which it is, to obtain Pardon for his Sin, and get releaſed from this 
State of Condemnation. He would be willing to believe, and without doubt it 
is reaſonable, that the Supreme Being is kind and merciful, as well as juſt. But 
the Difficulty would be to find out ſuch a Scheme, as might ſecure the Honour 
of all his Attributes, and preſerve them in Conſiſtency with one another, and 
then to be aſſured that that Scheme was right; that ſo he might be free from 
any Doubt or Perplexity in a Matter of ſuch intimate Concern, _- 
FoRGivENEss, Without queſtion, is a Matter of Favour ; and as ſuch can- 
not be ſecurely relied on, but in Virtue of fome Promiſe. Repentance, indeed, 
would appear to be the moſt likely Method in our Power, for averting 1 * | 
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fects of his Diſpleaſure, and conciliating his Favour and Kindneſs towards us *. Berriman. 
But whether any thing in our Power could be effectual, might at leaſt be doubt- 
ed; and if it were, yet {till it would be difficult to ſtate the Meaſures and Effect .= 


of ſuch Repentance, eſpecially in caſe of repeated and habitual Wickedneſs. 
And after all, our Deductions could at beſt be nothing more than probable Con- 
jectures, and little qualified to ſatisfy a wounded Spirit. 
Sucn Repentance, without doubt, ought to include a forſaking of thoſe 
Sins which we profeſs to deteſt. And if this could be done without any Charge 
of Defect, ſtill it would be nothing more than Matter of ſtrict Duty: And how 
ſhould that atone or ſatisfy for paſt Offences? Much more, if this cannot be 
done to ſuch Perfection, but is followed by many new and grievous Violations 
of Duty, the Sinner then ſeems to be left in a moſt hopeleſs Condition, under a 
Senſe of Guilt, without Aſſurance of Pardon. The Practice of ſacrificing Beaſts 
was anciently obſerved, with a View to give ſome Relief in this Particular. And 
if this were done as the Reſult of Tradition, originally founded in Appointment, 
with a Promiſe of Acceptance, in virtue of a future perfect Sacrifice; it then 
bears witneſs to our Argument for the Deficiency of natural Principles, and the 
Need of Revelation. But if it be conſidered as it obtained generally in the Hea- 
then World, where the Light of ſuch Tradition was loſt, and with that the 
Knowledge of the Divine Acceptance, there was then no Comfort to be drawn 
from the Nature of the Thing itſelf, which (as a judicious Author has well ex- 
preſſed it) rather ſuggeſted to them the Death which they deſerved, than the Deli- 
verance which they wanted. 7 
TRI Life of Religion conſiſts in the Hope and Expectation of the Divine Fa- 
vour; and that Hope of courſe muſt fail and languiſh, unleſs it be ſupperted 
by Divine Promiſe. A Man muſt know nothing of himſelf, who ſees not the 
Worthleſſneſs of all his Services, and how impoſſible it is that any of them 
ſhould make real Reparation for his manifold Offences. And whether God will 
accept of any thing that we can do, which is ſo plainly inſufficient, or of any 
other Satisfaction to be made in our ſtead, there is need of the Light of Repela- 
tion to aſſure us; there being no Concluſions, from the Nature of the Thing, 
Whereon to ground with Certainty. If then it imports us greatly to be ſatisheg, 
in a Matter of ſuch near and intimate Concern to us, and no ſuch Satisfaction 
can be found in unaſſiſted Reaſon, can we aſk a clearer Inſtance of the Defect 
of natural Light, and its Inability to promote the Ends and Purpoſes of true 
Religion? And if upon farther Enquiry it ſhould be found, that there is a Reve- 
lation which ſupplies this Defect, which aſſures us that God is ready to pardgn 
and be reconciled, and has himſelf provided an effectual Method for this Pur- 
poſe, in accepting of the Sacrifice of Chriſt as a full Ranſom for Sin, upon Con- 
dition only of our own Repentance, with an humble Truſt and Confidence in 
his Merits ; ought we not greatly to rejoice in this ſtupendous Method of Salva» 
tion, and thankfully endeavour to qualify ourſelves for receiving the Privileges 
of it? Shall we not be moſt inexcuſable, if we ſtill. pretend to maintain the Suf- 
ficiency of natural Light, and deſpiſe the Means which, as God has appointed 
them, can never fail us? | AT | . 


4. Fourtbly, The laſt Inſtance which I propoſed to lay before you of che De- 
fect of natural Light, was to be taken from the Motives and Inducements to 
Obedience. In proportion as our Duty itſelf were more obſcure and uncertain, 
the Reaſons for obſerving it muſt of courſe be leſs apparent. But neither would 
the Knowledge of Duty (though clear and intelligible) be ſufficient to preſerve a 
regular Obedience, except ſome Conſiderations of perſonal Convenience were 
added to enforce it. And this muſt ariſe either from the ProfpeQ. of ſome Benefits 


deſigned 


The Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation (p. 390, Ec.) labours much to prove this certain from Prin- 
eiples of Reaſon. And though we cannot but confeſs it agreeable to Reaſon, when revealed; that Repentance ſhould 
entitle us to the Benefit of the great Atanement, yet without ſuch Revelation we could not have received it wh the 


lame Aſſurance. Much leſs can it be argued, either from Reaſan or Scripture, that Repentance-without Atonement 
ſhould entitle us to Pardon. 8 5 | | 


Dr. Conybeares Sermon of the Expediency of Revelation, p. 6. 
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WAV theſe together. 
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r deſigned for its Reward, or from the eſcaping of ſuch Penalries as are due to Tranſ. 
ermon | 
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greſſion, or yet more powerfully from the Combination or Conjunction of both 

N ow ſince it is evident, from plain Experience, that the preſent Oeconom 
of Providence does not with an even and conſtant Hand diſpenſe forth ſuch Re. 
wards and Penalties, it remains, that either a future State muſt be ſuppoſed for 
the adjuſting of theſe preſent Inequalities, or elſe our Duty will be but feebly 


enforced, and want its moſt powerful Inducements. I admit it from hence t 


be a rational Concluſion, that there will be ſuch a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. But had we no other Proof of that Concluſion, beſides what 
ariſes from this ſole Conſideration, that the preſent State of Things requires it, 
in order to the full Vindication of the Divine Honour; I fear our Perſuation 
would be doubtful and wavering at beſt, and little able to ſupport a conſtant 
and uniform Behaviour. The Hurry and Impetus of ſenſual Appetites, which 
are ſo hardly reſtrained under the cleareſt Convictions, would go nigh to give 


up the Honour of the Divine Attributes, rather than ſuffer a Controll from Prin- 


ciples that are no otherwiſe ſupported. It has been often obſerved by others, 
of the fineſt Moraliſts among the Heathens, though they had much Light from 
Tradition and ancient Books to help their Diſquiſitions, yet when they come to 
ſpeak of the Soul's Immortality, with what Diffidence they expreſſed their Belief 
of it, as a Point which they ſeem rather to have wiſhed might be true, than pre- 
tended to affirm with any Certainty. And if the: Men of Thought and Appli- 
cation were ſo much in the dark, how ſhould they perſuade the unitable and un- 
thinking Multitude to a ſteady Belief of thoſe Points whereof they doubted 
themſelves? how ſhould they be convinced of the Certainty of this Doctrine, 
whoſe Engagements in ſecular Affairs took off much of their Attention to nicer 
Speculations, or more vehemently addicted them to ſenſual Purſuits? Whilſt 
then the Sanctions of the Law, which are the ſtrongeſt Motives to Obedience, 
continued in ſuch Darkneſs and Obſcurity, the Rules of Religion muſt loſe 
much of their Weight; and, in order to the clearing up of one for the Enforce- 


ment of the other, there muſt be need of ſome higher Principle than natural 


- 


Light, which is plainly inſufficient. 03:85” 
H Av ING thus laid before you, in ſome obvious Inſtances, the Weakneſs and 


Imperfection of our own Faculties, their utter Inability to give us ſolid Satisfac- 


tion in Matters of Religion, or inſtruct us with a proper Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of God, and of the Meaſures of our Duty towards Him, if left to their 
native unaſſiſted Strength, without any Direction or Help from a ſuperior Guide; 

it will be eaſy after all this, in the 15 


II. Szconp Place, to collect from hence the great Need Mankind ſtood in 
of Revelation, of ſome ſtated Scheme of Religion to be given by God, in order 
to beget an aſſured Hope and Expectation of his Favour. fe e 

Ix the Strength of our own Minds be plainly inſufficient, let us fee what other 
Help can be deviſed or contrived, to direct or guide us in this wretched Obſcu- 
rity? Will the Wiſdom or Authority of other Men be a competent Succour to 
our own Frailty and Weakneſs? But the Matter has been ſhewn already to ex- 


ceed the Reach of human Faculties: And, therefore, whatever Deference may 


be allowed to Perſons of ſuperior Abilities, as to thoſe Caſes which fall within 
the proper Reach and Compaſs of their Obſervation; yet in this Caſe their Re- 
ſearches being fallible and uncertain as our own, the Aſſertions, in which they 
ſhould pretend to acquieſce, could be no real Security againſt Miſtake, nor give 


us any ſolid Satisfaction. A Man who ſtudies Mathematicks, may deſerve Cre- 
dit in what he advances concerning Numbers and Proportions, even from thoſe 


who are not capable of examining the Truth of his Aſſertions: But if he ſhould 
retend to tell us what is doing at this Inſtant in Maſcouy or China, or any other 

diſtant Place, we ſhould not think ourſelves obliged. to believe him at his own 

Word, without Proof of ſome ſuperior Knowledge communicated to him, be- 

yond what the Creator has ſeen fit to beſtow on other Men. It is ſo in Magere 
Os a as =—_= ku 2 0 
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of Religion: There are ſome Points in which human Reaſon either cannot ſee Berriman. 


at all, or not without great Doubt and Uncertainty; and in relation to them, 


whatever any other Man ſhall maintain upon the Force of his own Reaſon, will — 


ſtill continue to be doubtful and uncertain; unleſs we can ſuppoſe that his Con- 
cluſions ſhould be clearer and better founded than the Principles themſelves from 
which he concludes. Or if ſome few ſhould be ſuppoſed to have argued rightly 
from the Reaſons and Relations of Things, yet their Authority could be prefled 
no farther than the Reaſonableneſs of their Aſſertions appeared; and conſequent- 
ly the Bulk of Mankind, whoſe Faculties were too groſs to perceive, or their 
Attention too backward to go through ſuch Diſquiſitions, would till be at a 
loſs where to fix their Foot, or find a certain Rule of Faith and Actions. 

8 HALL we then, in the next Place, have recourle to Tradition, and judge it 
ſafer to depend on the Wiſdom and Experience of former Times? Bur then, 
when we have traced ſuch Tradition to its Source and Origin, the Queſtion 
plainly recurs, Whether the Perſons from whom it was originally derived did 
collect the Matter, as the Reſult of their own Reaſon, by the meer Strength of 
natural Abilities? or whether they received it by the ſupernatural Aſſiſtance os 
Divine Revelation, to enforce the Credit of their Teſtimony, and add Weight 
and Evidence to their Authority? If the firſt ſhould be the Caſe, there 1s no 
Ground to ſuppoſe that the Faculties of Men in former Times were ſo much 
clearer than thoſe of the preſent Generation, as to qualify them for thoſe Diſ- 
quiſitions in Matters of Religion, which have been ſhewn to be above the Reach 
of human Penetration. And if it be anſwered, on the other hand, That they 
had the ſupernatural Aſſiſtance of Divine Illumination, we have then the ver 
Thing admitted which is the Point in Queſtion ; we have the Gift of Prophe/y 
allowed, to aſſiſt the Weakneſs of human Knowledge, and inſtruct us in thoſe 
ſacred and important Truths, to the Underſtanding and Diſcovery whereof no 
Endeavours or Enquiry.of our own could have otherwiſe availed us. So that 
there ſeems to be no Medium between reſting on the incompetent Authority of 
human Reaſon, and admitting the Need there is of Divine Revelation, to prevent 
a State of endleſs Scepticiſm; which, by doubting of every thing, muſt utterly 
deſtroy the Influences of Religion, and caſt us into the wildeſt Confuſion. 

IN anſwer to all this it will probably be urged, That the Revelation which we 
boaſt of ſo much, as the only Expedient to preſerve a Senſe of Religion, and go- 
vern our Behaviour, has appeared by Experience, which is the ſureſt Argument, 
to be as inſufficient for theſe Purpoſes as a State of Nature © itſelf. For, where 
have the Duties of Morality, which Revealed Religion ſhould aſſert and eſtabliſh, 
been more groſly and habitually violated, than by the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity? 
Can it be pretended, that the World is made better by the Converſion of ſo many 
Nations to the Chriſtian Faith? Is it not apparent, beyond all Contradiction, 
that Murder and Oppreſſion, and all forts of Lewdneſs, are practiſed among 
Chriſtians with as much Frequency, and as little Regret, as they can ever be 
pretended to have been in any civilized Nations of the Heathen World? And 
even among thoſe that have affected a Shew of greater Sanctity, has it not often 
been diſcovered, that ſecret Opportunities have been greedily embraced to per- 
petrate the greateſt Villanies, whilſt the outward Appearance of Piety has only 
ſer ved for a Pretence to {kreen their Reputation, and guard them againſt any 
— that ſo they might be enabled to execute their Deſigns with more 

ecurity ? | 

Bur this Objection can be of no Weight againſt the Main of our Argument; 
becauſe it plainly miſtakes the Name or external Profeſſion, for Chriſtianity or 
Religion itielf. We inſiſt, that the Chriſtian Religion does, in its own Nature, 
evidently tend to preſerve the Faculties of the Mind in a proper Order and Regi- 
ment, to improve our Underſtanding with clearer and juſter Notions of Things, 
to regulate the Affections, and bring them in Subjection to Reaſon. We are 
able to ſhew this under the ſeveral Heads of moral Duty; and we defy our Ad- 
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verſaries, with all their Sophiſtry and Malice, to diſprove it. But then we ac. 
knowledge, that, in order to attain theſe Effects, that Religion muſt be inward: 
ly received, as well as outwardly profeſſed, It preſſes none into its Service, bur 
leaves them to their own Choice, whether or no they will accept of its Propo- 
ſals. We truſt we have illuſtrious Examples of its Power and Efficacy, too 
many to be numbered, too clear to be eluded, and too well known to admit of 
any Diſpute : And if there are ſad Examples, on the other hand, of many amon 
thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, and yet run into the ſame Exceſs of Riot 
with the Gentiles, that know not God; it is indeed a Matter much to be lament- 
ed, that the Corruption of human Nature ſhould be ſo ſtrong and prevalent: 
but it argues only, that they have not received that Religion, as they ought, inte 
their Hearts, as the proper Principle to controll and govern their Affections. 
When Men are not in earneſt in thoſe Profeſſions which they make of Religion, 
there can be little Wonder, if its Influence upon their Manners ſhould be weak 
and inſignificant. And what Exception can it be to the Truth of ſuch Religion, 
if it does not force Men to be ſincere and active in its Intereſt? 
Ap yet, whatever Exceptions may be made to the Behaviour of particular 
Perſons, we are bold to ſay, that the Precepts of Morality, as profeſſed and in- 
culcated among the Body of Chriſtians, are much ſuperior to thoſe of Heathen 
Moraliſts *, who admitted of ſome Practices too ſhocking to be thought of with- 
out Horror under Goſpel Light. And after all, as for thoſe Gentlemen who 
are ſo earneſt in perſuading us to give up Chriſtianity, what have they to offer 
in its room? what better Expedient for the Security of moral Virtue? If we 
judge by the Experience we have in ſuch as appear fondeſt of their Notions, that 
gives bur little Encouragement to look for the Improvement of Virtue by the 


| Propagation of their Sentiments. Such Zeal againſt Chriſtianity, if it proceeds 


not (as without doubt it often does) from ſenſual Motives, and the groſſer kind 
of Immoralities, can hardly be acquitted from the Charge of Pride and Vain- 


glory, and a criminal Ambition to make themſelves conſiderable, by the Oſten- 
tation of their Parts and Abilities. For if Nature itſelf is plainly inſufficient to 


anſwer the Purpoſes and Ends of Religion, and that Divine Revelation, which 


alone appears equal to thoſe Purpoſes, does nevertheleſs meer with Diſeſteem 


and Oppoſition ; from whence ſhould this proceed but from the Contrariety of 
Mens Minds, and their utter Averſion, in ſome reſpect or other, from the Im- 
preſſions of real Piety? But this will more fully appear under the 


III. TRHIRD Head of Diſcourſe, where I propoſed to aſſert the Reaſonable- 
neſs of receiving that Syſtem of Religion which is revealed in Scripture, as being 


every way qualified to give us the moſt ſure and ſolid Satisfaction. 


I consIDER here the Doctrine of the Scriptures as one entire Syſtem of Re- 
ligion, from Beginning to End; ſo that however the different Diſpenſations may 
be ſometimes ſet in Contradiſtinction to each other, as differing in the Method 


of Oeconomy and outward Regiment, yet the Whole may be conſidered together 


in Agreement, as to the one grand Point in View, and that is, the Salvation of 
Mankind by Chriſt. | = 

IN REE not here undertake the Defence of our Religion, as no way contra- 
dictory to natural Light, neither requiring the Belief of what appears to be 
falſe, nor enjoining the Violation of any moral Duty. It will lie upon our Ad- 


verſaries to object ſome Inſtance of this kind: And when they have ſtared their 


Objection, ir will be time enough to look into the Weight and Importance of 
it. In the mean time, it may ſuffice to refer to thoſe who have already ſtated 
the Principles of Revealed Religion, and ſhewn how they improve the Doctrines 


and Principles of Reaſon, and advance them to the greateſt Perfection. So that 


if natural Ligbt be plainly an imperfect Guide, and the Revelation we alledge 
appears duly qualified to ſupply its Defects, it will then be difficult for its Ad- 
ver ſaries to maintain the Grounds of their rejecting it, unleſs they could point 
us out ſome other Director which might render it unneceſſary. But ſince * 
| thing 

8e Fenkins's Reaſonableneſo of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. I. par. 3. cap. 4. 
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thing of this kind is produced, we ſhall not haſtily give ear to thoſe who would Berriman. 
rob us of our greateſt Comfort, without ſubſtituting any other in irs room. * 
THERE is one Particular, indeed, in which the Patrons of Infidelity have 
of late endeavoured to convit our Religion of Falſhood and Error, and thereby 
to overthrow the Foundation of our Faith. They very rightly obſerve, that 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles do undertake to eſtabliſh themſelves upon the old Foun- 
dation, and maintain Chriſt to be that Saviour who had been anciently foretold, 
and promiſed to the Faithful in all former Ages. But then they inſinuate, that 
this Point is more than can ever be made good, becauſe it is impoſſible to ſhew, 
by Rules of Grammar and Criticiſm, that there is any ſuch Meaning in the an- 
cient Scriptures, any real Ground or Foundation for ſuch Expectances. They 
ſuggeſt, that the Belief of a Mefiah was a novel Conceit among the Fews f, in- 
vented not long before the Age of Jeſus, altogether unſupported by any plain or 
literal Predictions, and deſtitute of any other Countenance, beſides what it re- 
ceives from Men of later Times, who have indulged their Fancy to find out 
myſtical and figurative Interpretations, widely diſtant from the original Deſign 
of the Scripture, and never thought of till, heated with this new Prejudice, the 
Expoſitors were induſtrious in wreſting every thing to look towards it. They 
go on to obſerve, that this Belief of a Meſſiab, ill ſupported as it is, was a quite 
different Thing from the Chriſtian Doctrine; it was the Expectation of a tem- 
poral Deliverer, to reſcue the Sons of Abraham from Bondage and Oppreſſion, 
and eſtabliſh a flouriſhing Empire and Dominion over them. 7 
As to this latter Obſervation, it will need but little Pains to give it Satisfac- 
tion; ſince, if our Doctrine can be ſhewn to be contained in the Sctiptures them- 
ſelves, it can but little concern us how the Jews, through Partiality and natio- 
nal Prejudice, had miſrepreſented it, confining ſpiritual Promiſes to earthly En- 
joyments, and limiting the Bleſſing of univerſal Redemprion to the Deliverances 
of their own People. It will be eaſy in this Caſe to diſtinguiſh what we may 
call the radical or fundamental Matter of their Hope, from the vain Superſtruc- 
ture of their own Fancies. Their Notion of a Meſiab may confirm our Inter- 
pretation of the Scripture Propheſies, and ſerve for a ſubſtantial Argument on 
the Side of Chriſtianity; and yet the carnal Conceits which they had mixed with 
it, may be reaſonably referred to the Groſſneſs of their Apprehenſion, and their 
Diſreliſh of all but ſenſual Satisfactions. | 
M Et AN while it ſeems extraordinary, that our Adverſaties ſhould cenſure this 
Doctrine of the ancient Fews, as deſtitute of all Support but what is myſtical 
and figurative; and yet at the ſame time aſcribe to them thoſe Expectations of 
a temporal Kingdom, which were manifeſtly founded on the liceral Interpreta- 
tion, and adhering rather to the Sound, than to the Senſe of the propherical De- 
ſcriptions. They ſhould either be acquitted from the Charge of Allegory in this 
Inſtance, or elſe their Opinion ſhould be reckoned nearer to the Chriſtian, con- 
cerning the ſpiritual Reign and Offices of the Mefiah. 
Wir f reſpec to that other Part of the Objection, in which the Chriftians 
are principally meant to be attacked, our Adverſaries are certainly unreaſonable in 
requiring us to ſhew, meerly from the U/e of Language, and the Rules of Grammar 
and Criticiſm, that the Chriſtian Senſe of the Propheſies muſt needs be the true 
one, and ought to be received upon the ſcore of its native and intrinſick Evi- 
dence. For though this might be ſhewn with the utmoſt Probability of divers | 
of them, yet it is more than our Adverſaries have Right to claim or demand 1 
of us; it being enough if we are able, by any Medium whatever, to evince, that 
the Expoſition which we give contains the true and genuine Import of the Pro- 
pheſy. Now, beſides the common Uſage of Speech, and expreſs Import of 
Words, there is another Way of arguing from Authority; and, in proportion as 
that Autho#ity is competent and unexceptionable, the Argument from it, for 
ſertling the Meaning of ſuch Paſſages as might otherwiſe be doubtful, will be 
clear and concluſive. Suppoſe then we ſhould not, by a bare Conſideration of 
the 


? Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, Par. I. cap. 2. f Scheme of Literal Propheſy, Cap. 1, 3. 
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the Text of the Old Teſtament, be able to defend the Chriſtian Imterprenaticn 
ſo as to ſet it above the Reach of Contradiction; yet, if they who did anciently 


WV interpret it in ſuch Manner, have given the moſt evident Proofs that God was 


with them, and has, by unqueſtionable Miracles, ſet his Seal to it, this Proof 
of a Divine Atteſtation will abundantly eſtabliſh the Senſe in Queſtion, and 


. EVINCE It to be the real and genuine Meaning of the Scripture. 


SUCH therefore is the Evidence which Chriſt and his Apoſtles have given of 


the Truth of their Doctrine, and conſequently of its having been contained ang 


foretold in the Writings of the Old Teſtament. - This Evidence has been often 
ſtared and defended by very able Hands: And to overthrow ſuch Evidence as thi: 
no Argument can be ſufficient, but a direct and certain Demonſtration of the 


1mpoſlibility of ſuch Meaning, that it contains a Repugnancy to ſome Truth, 


of which we are as well aſſured as we can ever be of ſuch Evidence itſelf. For 
if nothing appears but that the Meaning may poſſibly be true, and we have withal 
ſuch ample Atteſtation that it is, this muſt be admitted a full and a convincing 
Evidence, and ſuch as ought to be received without Doubt or Heſitation. And 

if, beſides this, there ſhould be a Concurrence of other Circumſtances, to give 


Light and Countenance to ſuch Interpretation, it mult then be moſt unreaſonable 


to reject it for this ſole Conſideration, becauſe, perhaps, a bare Inſpection of the 


Paſſage might ſuggeſt another Meaning, or would not neceſſarily have required 
this; for that would be to reſt the Matter on one Method of Enquiry, and that 


extremely precarious, and liable to great Uncertainty. 
Ir ſhall then be my Endeavour to propoſe the CHriſtian Scheme, or the Doc- 


trine of one certain Perſon of human Race to be the Saviour of Mankind from 
Sin and Puniſhment, as it appears in the Books of the Old Teſtament, as the 


Subſtance of it was originally delivered to our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, and the 
more explicit Knowledge of it was gradually unfolded through the ſucceeding 
Periods of 'Time, as the Exigences of the Church or the State of Things ſeemed 
to require, or to miniſter Occaſion. And if, after ſuch Survey, it ſhall appear 


that the Chriſtian Doctrine offers no Violence to the ancient Scriptures, when it 


aſcribes ſuch View and Meaning to them, but explains them in a Senſe which is 


not only poſſible, but withal is highly reaſonable, and every way worthy of God; 


then in proportion as the other Evidences for Chriſtianity are clear and certain, 
this alſo of Propheſy will be eſtabliſhed by them, and confirm the Authority of 
that Religion by which itſelf is authorized. The ſetting of this Matter in a pro- 
per Light, I intend for the Subject of ſome enſuing Diſcourſes. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, be all Honour, &c. 
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God, who at ſundry Times, and in divers Manners, pale in Time 
paſt unto the Fathers by the Prophets, hath in theſe laſt Days 
ſpoken unto us by his Son. 4 | 


3 > 


originally delivered to our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, and gradually unfolded * 


the cleareſt and moſt radiant Luſtre upon Chriſt's Manifeſtation in, the 
Fleſh, to bring Life and Immortality to Light, In entring on which Subject, 
we cannot have a fairer Handle than what is ſuggeſted by theſe Words of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews; where the ancient Oeconomies of Providence, with re- 
gard to Religion, are intimated to have varied or differed from each other, as 
well in reſpect of the Method of diſpenſing them, as of the Periods of Time in 
which they were diſpenſed ; but yet all to have kept the ſame grand End in 
View, which was at laſt more fully declared and manifeſted by the Son of God. 
Tr r Manners in which God ſpake in Time paſt unto the Fathers by the Pro- 
pbets, are ſaid to have been divers; which may, perhaps, have. Reference to 
thoſe different Methods in which God was pleaſed of old to communicate or im- 
part his Revelations, whether by Dreams and Viſions, or familiar Converſe, or 
by ſecret Inſpiration ; but will, no doubt, be very juſtly extended to take in the 
different Import of thoſe Revelations themſelves, whether delivered in naked and 
expreſs Terms, or conveyed under the Cover of ſymbolical, figurative, or ty- 
pical Repreſentations. The Authority of both, no doubt, is equal, fo far as 
their Meaning appears, or is intelligible ; for if both were alike imparted by 
Divine Revelation, and appear to have been intended in our Senſe of them, whe- 
ther literal, or not, then they muſt both have the ſame, 7. e. the Divine Autho- 
rity to eſtabliſh and ſupport them, and will be alike capable of inferring thoſe 
Concluſions that are argued from them. So that in ſtating of this Matter, I 
{hall chuſe to join together the literal and the typical Predictions, as aptly corre- 
ſponding with each other, and alike tending to diſplay the Harmony and Con- 
liſtency of the Goſpel Scheme, as taught from the Beginning, and always de- 
ſigned by the Divine Wiſdom for the only Method of Salvation. 
r (7 Q) R REED, 


1 H Ap propoſed to lay before you a Plan of the Chriſtian Scheme, as it was Berrinar. | 


through the ſucceeding Periods of Time, till at laſt it was diſplayed with CH 
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Divine Oeconomy, but is pHinly anfwertble to the ancient Hopes of faithful 
Men, fulfilled by a correſpondent Accompliſhment in the Event of Things, and 
confirmed by other Paſſages that are delivered in more naked and expreſs Terms; 
there is then no internal Evidence to be produced againſt this Argument from 
ancient Types, but a great deal of Reaſon to acknowledge its Concluſiveneſs 
when once their Meaning is thus fixed and afcertained by the Coincidence of other 
Matters. And though we have no need, on one hand, to reſt the whole Merits 
of the Cauſe on this kind of Reaſoning, yer neither have we any, on the other 
hand, to-give it up as inconclunve. ou TT TT 1 

Ir is, therefore, a very wild and fallacious Attempt of a late Writer a, to fer 
the Evidence of the Goſpel meerly upon this Foot ; and, becauſe its firſt Preach- 
ers have ſometimes argued from typical and allegorical Predictions, to conclude 
from thence, that our Religion has no other Evidence but what is allegorical, 
and bs uttefly deſtitute of Af direct and literal Suppore. That Scheme was ma- 
nifeſtly calculated to ſubvert and overthrow what it would ſeem to eſtabliſh; 
that when we are firſt perſuaded to look for nothing elſe but Allegory, it might 
next be ſhewn that that Allegory * itſelf is without all real Foundation, and 
could never be deſigned in the original View and Import of the Prophecy. But 
I truſt it may be ſhewn, that both Parts of the Scheme have failed: On one 
hand, that we have other Evidence which is direct and literal, and delivered in 
Terms too full and expreſs to be eluded; on the other hand, that even chat 
Which is drawn from Allegory may, by a ſerious Attention to the Genius and 

Drift of Seripture, ariſe to a rational Ae of Evidence, and has moreover 
been confirmed by a Divine Atteſtation accompanying the firſt Preachers of the 
Goſpel, and giving Sanction to their Doctrine by innumerable Miracles. 

Ov R Adverſaries, indeed, have endeavoured to throw our the Evidence of 
Miracles © in this Caſe, as altogether impertinent; and alledge, that if the an- 
cient Prophecies had really no ſuch Meaning in them as the New Teſtament 
aſcribes to them, no ſubſequent Miracles can ever prove they had. And this 
Allegation is indeed true; but foreign to the Purpoſe : Since the Queſtion plainly 
is not, Whether Miracles may prove that Expoſition to be true, which was ori- 
ginally falſe, (a Poſition which no one ever aſſerted; ſo that all the Pains which 
has been taken to diſprove it, has been no other than diſputing without an Ad- 
verſary;) but, Whether that Expoſition, whoſe Truth had otherwiſe been leſs 
apparent, may not be cleared up, ſupported, and enforced, by the Evidence of 
Miracles. In this View it is an Argument of great Importance, and level to the 
meaneſt Capacities: It throws Light upon thoſe Truths which were originally 
more obſcure; and ſets that which might otherwiſe be diſputable, above the 
reach of Contradiction. So that, taking the whole Proof together, we have the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons for embracing Chriſtianity, and ſuch as muſt render Infidelity 
without Excuſe. 

AND as the ancient Predictions and Notifications of the Meſiah were diſpenſed 
in divers Manners, ſo alſo are they ſaid to have been delivered at ſundry Times, 
or (as the Word woprgss may rather ſignify) in many diſtinct Parts or Portions: 
Which refers to the gradual opening of the Divine Oeconomy through the _ 
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ceſſive Periods of Time, explaining more and more the Doctrine of Redemp- Hein. 


tion, as that Fulneſs of Time advanced nearer on, in which God had determined“ 


to reveal his Goſpel in the cleareſt Terms, and ſpeak wnto us by his Son. 
imports, that the Whole of our Religion was not immediately diſcovered, and 
at one View, but in ſuch Meaſure and Proportion, as was fit to keep up in fallen 
Men an Hope of the Divine Mercy, a lively Aſſurance of Pardon and Reconci— 
liation. 

NoR was it neceſſary that the Perſons to whom thefe Oracles were delivered, 
ſhould be able to perceive the whole Compaſs and Import of every Prediction 
which was given to them. If they ſaw enough to preſerve the Senſe of Religion 


alive and vigorous, it might be left to thoſe of future Times, under ſtronger 


Light and Advantages, to diſcern the further Import of the ſame Prophecies, 
when either explained over again by new ones, or accompliſhed in the Event of 
Things. It is therefore allowed, that the holy Men of former Times did not 
perceive the whole Beauty of that Divine Oeconomy which has been revealed in 
the Fulneſs of Time: It is allowed, that they were ſenſible of ſome latent My- 
| ſtery contained in their own Oracles, beyond what they were able to explain; 

which ſerved as a continual Spur to excite their Zeal and Application, and made 
them long and labour for a further Diſcovery. Ir is for this Reaſon, that the 
Goſpel, as now preached throughout the World, is termed the Myſtery that had 


been bid from Ages, and from Generations. It was ſaid by Chriſt to his Diſci- Col. l. 26. 


Son 


III. 


ples, that many Prophets, and Kings, and righteous Men, had deſired to ſee theſe Mat. xiii. 


0 
Things which they ſaw, and had not ſeen them. And it is remarked by St. Peter 


of the ancient Prophets, who propheſied of the Grace of the Goſpel, that they did 
enquire and ſearch diligently into the Nature and Purport of that Salvation, 


17. 


Luke x. 


24. 


ſearching what, or what Manner of Time, the Spirit of Chriſt, which was in them, 1 pet. i. 


did fignify, when it teſtified beforehand the Sufferings of Chriſt, and the Glory that 19, &c. 


ſhould follow. 


of Knowledge ought to ſatisfy them; for it was revealed unto them, that not unto 
themſelves, but unto us, they did minifter the Things which, are now reported unto 
you, by them that have preached the Goſpel unto you, with the more abundant Illu- 
mination of the Holy Ghojt ſent down from Heaven, declaring ſuch ſtupendous 


and unfathomable Myſteries as the very Angels defire to look into, but cannot pe- 


netrate. Now, where is the Abſurdity or Inconfiſtency of ſuch a Suppoſition, 
that the ancient Oracles, though ſo far underſtood as to ſerve the Purpoſes of 
Religion through the ſeveral Periods or Intervals of Time, yet were not under- 
ſtood in all that Latitude and Compaſs which God had been pleaſed, by ſucceed- 
ing Revelations, to lay open and diſcloſe, notwithſtanding they had all the ſame 
End in View from the Beginning, and were conducted with tuch Harmony and 
Correſpondence, as mutually to give Light and Confirmation to each other ? 

LET us then trace the Communications of Goſpel Light from the earlieſt 
Ages, that we may ſee by what Degrees the Doctrine of Salvation was made 
| known unto Men; how far they underſtood the Notices which were delivered 

to them, and how much of the Doctrine contained in their own Oracles was left 
to be cleared up by future Revelation; at the ſame time making a Diſcovery of 
new Circumſtances relating to this great Event, and giving further Illuſtration to 
the old ones. 

N ow, there are two principal Diviſions of Time before the Coming of 
_ Chriſt, in which the State of Prophecy was very different; namely, before and 

_ after the Vocation of Abraham. In the firſt, Mankind were conſidered indiſ- 
criminately, and without Regard to any diſtinſt Family or Nation; for though 
the Line of the Meſſiah was ſeveral times reſtrained, yet it was without any diſtinct 
Diſcipline to prepare one Nation above another to receive him. In the latter, 
the Promiſes were made to the Poſterity of Abraham, as a diſtinct Body or People, 
though not without very clear and expreſs Intimations, that the Benefit of them 
ſhould reach to other Nations, and not vacate the original Covenant made with 
human Race. It ſhall therefore be our Buſineſs to conſider theſe Periods di- 
ſtinctly, and, under the latter, more eſpecially to obſerve with what Gradaticn 


of 


But after all their Searches, they only learned, that a leſs Meaſure 
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of Prophecy this great Oeconomy was opened, and the Meſiab, under various 
Marks and Characters, deſcribed, either as the Son of AZraham or Son of 
David. | Ne 4 | | | 

IN the former of theſe Periods, which continues for the Space of two thou. 
ſand Years, and more, we have but little Remains of God's Dealing and Cor- 
reſpondence with Mankind; and in what we have, the Notices of this great 
Event are very general and conciſe, but ſuch as ſuit well with the gradual Reve- 
lation of ſo great a Myſtery, and are no way inconſiſtent with the more particu- 
lar Diſcoveries of after-times. The original Declaration of God's Will and 
and Purpoſe, in this reſpect, was made immediately upon the Fall, when, as 
ſoon as our firſt Parents had been injured by the Serpent's Subtilty, God denoun- 
ced his Judgments upon all the Parties concerned in the Offence ; but, in the 


midſt of Judgment, was pleaſed to remember Mercy towards fallen Man, and in- 


Gen. 111. 
19. 
Ver. 16. 


Ver. 14. 


Ver. 1 5. 


creaſe his Vengeance on the Serpent's Head by the Method uſed for Man's Reco- 


very. As the Sentence on the Man and the Woman was plainly calculated, b 


the ordinary Incidents of Life, to put them in mind of their Apoſtaſy, whilſt 
the one was doomed 7o eat Bread in the Sweat of his Face, and the other 70 bring 
forth Children with Pain and Sorrow; ſo was the Serpent doomed to ſuch a State 
and Condition, to ſuch abje& Crawling on the Earth, ſuch irreconcilable Fnmizy 
and Antipathy towards Men, as might ſerve for a conſtant Memorial of that fad 
Cataſtrophe. Becauſe thou haſt done this (lays God) thou art curſed above all 
Cattle, and above every Beaſt of the Field: Upon thy Belly ſhalt thou go, and Dujt 
ſhalt thou eat all the Days of thy Life. And I will put Enmiy between thee and 
the Woman, and between thy Seed and her Seed : It (or rather he) ſhall bruiſe thy 


Head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his Heel. © 
Bur though this literal Acceptation has its Uſe , yet the Occaſion muſt ap- 


| pear too great and ſolemn, not to ſuggeſt ſome higher View than this; and 


therefore it has been uſual in the Church to underſtand this Sentence, which was 


paſſed upon a brute Creature, in Right of God's Dominion over the Works of 


his Hands, and, as ſuch, could not properly be penal, to have a further and 


ſymbolical Deſign, relating to Events of much higher Importance and Concern. 
It is acknowledged, that the Chriſtian Expoſition contains more than can be 
neceſſarily argued from the Words themſelves, and requires ſome further Light 
to eſtabliſh and ſupport it. Mean while, there is plainly nothing in the Chr:- 


tian Expoſition inconſiſtent with the Terms in which that Prophecy is delivered, 


or with any Principle of natural Light, or with any other Revelation. So that 
if it ſhould appear to be ſupported by Authority, or other proper Evidence, it 
ought then to be admitted as the true Expoſition, there being nothing to be 


pleaded in Bar to ſuch an Evidence. 
THAT there ſhould ſpring up one in after-times, of the Poſterity of that Wo- 


man who had been ſeduced, one who, as the Head and Captain of a choſen Ge- 


neration, ſhould engage in a State of Warfare with the Devil and his Followers, 


and ſuſtaining a ſlight Damage in the /ufering of Death, ſhould thereby deſtroy 


him that had the Power of Death, and repair the Injuries which he had done to 
human Race: This is the Purport of the Chriſtian Expoſition, which plainly 


contains in it nothing repugnant to the Tenor of the Words, and is moſt of all 


conſiſtent with the ſucceeding Oracles, which threw in greater Light, and opened 
the Way more directly for the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. So that, upon taking a 
View of the whole Scheme together, there will appear no reaſonable Objection 
to be made to this Interpretation, no other to be offered with any ſhew of 


Probability. 


How much of this Myſtery was underſtood by our firſt Parents, or how far 
they were let into the Senſe of this profound Oracle, we cannot certainly per- 
ceive, nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould. But as the ſtrictly literal Senſe is ma- 


nifeſtly too low, and not enough conſiderable, to be miſtaken for the whole In- 


tention and Deſign of it, ſo the frequent Intercourſe which God was * ſo 
| | 10 


4 Vid. Bochart. de Serpente Tentatore, inter Opera, Vol. I. p. 833, Cc. Item Friſchmuth. Paſchius, & De 
Haſe, in Vol. I. Theſaur. Theolog. Philolog. p. 55, c. | 
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hold with Men, and the Prophets which were raiſed up from time to time, and Nerriman. 
ſent among them, might ſupply fuller Explications of what ſeemed to be ob- It 
ſcure, and give them a farther Inſight into the End and Purport of the Divine 
Counſels, than we are able to perceive at this Diſtance of Time, and with ſuch 
| ſhort Notices as have been tranſmitted to us of thoſe Matters. It might be ne- 
ceſſary to have the Point cleared up to them by frequent and fuller Explications, 
leſt the great Deſign of Religion ſhould'be loſt or overlooked-in ſuch Obſcurity. 
But it was not neceſſary that thoſe Explications ſhould be tranſmitted to us, be- 
cauſe we have other Means abundantly ſufficient for diſcovering the genuine 
Senſe and Import of the Prophecy, and ſeeing, through a long Series of Predic- 
tions and Events, with the Advantage of greater Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. As 
then it is not, on one hand, to be inſiſted; that our firſt Parents underſtood this 
Prophecy in all that Extent and Latitude in which it appears to us, by means of 
ſubſequent Revelations, which have farther opened the Meaning and Deſign of 
it; ſo neither 1s it, on the other hand, to be denied, but they might be favoured 
with ſuch Explications as took off a great deal of its Obſcurity, and gave them 
a clearer View of this important Doctrine, than the Words unexplained, or taken 
by themſelves, could do. e T9 7 | 
Tris is a Preſumption not unreaſonable, if we conſider, that the naked Let- 
ter would furniſh out too low a Senſe for ſo important an Occafion; and chat 
withal the ſhort Hints that remain with us of the religious Sentiments and Ex- 
pectations of the earlieſt Ages, do plainly countenance and agree with that Inter- 
pretation of this ancient Prophecy, which is now received in the Chriſtian 
Church, and contains a brief Recital or Summary of Goſpel Truth. We will 
therefore enquire in what Senſe the Words might be naturally taken by our firſt 
Parents; and then ſee whether the religious Notions which are found in the 
earlieſt Antiquity, be not moſt conſiſtent and agreeable to ſuch a Senſe. 
II is not to be imagined, that they ſnhould take the Serpent which beguiled 
them, and in whoſe Malediction is contained this Promiſe of a Bleſſing to Man- 
kind, to be no other than that brute Creature which they ſaw with their Eyes, 
incapable of ſinning, and therefore no fit Subject of Puniſhment. They would 
much more reaſonably ſuppoſe him to be actuated, or his Form uſurped, by 
ſome inviſible Power or evil Spirit, 'who would therefore be juſtly chargeable 
with the Crime of their Seduction, and liable to the Divine Vengeance upon that 
account. Though this, for want of Experience, might not appear to them ar. 
the Beginning of the Temptation, when the Deluſiveneſs of his Suggeſtions en- 
ticed them to a criminal Compliance; yet, when they afterwards reflected on 
the whole Tranſaction, it could hardly fail occurring to their Obſervation.” Con- 
ſequently the Threatenings' which are here denounced againſt the Serpent, 
though they have a literal Completion in the Condition and Properties of that 
Reptile, muſt yet be underſtood emblematically to denote ſomething of a higher 
Concern ; which bore, indeed, a fit Analogy and Proportion of Reſemblance, v 
but was better accommodated to the Nature of a ſpiritual and intelligent Being. 1 
Becauſe thou haſt done this (ſays God) thou art curſed above all Cattle, and above Gen iii. 
every Beaſt of the Field. This is the firſt Comfort to fallen Man, to ſee his. 14. 
Enemy, who thought to bring him in Subjection, and affected a Pre-eminence: 
above all the Works of God, declared himſelf to be lower than the leaſt of the 
Creation, and ſubject to extreme Malediction. Then follow ſome Particulars 
of his Curſe, which contain (as was ſaid) a plain Alluſion to the State and Con- 
dition of the brutal Serpent, but muſt withal be reſolved into an ænigmatical 
Repreſentation of the Judgment executed on the real Tempter to this Apoſtaſy.. 
Upon thy Belly ſhalt thou go; i. e. In like manner as the Serpent, whoſe Form 
thou haſt abuſed, is a low and groveling Animal, that crawls upon the 
Earth e, ſo art thou deſtined to theſe earthly Regions, and ſhalt no more be 
Vor. III. ir "LEE able 


The Opinion of ſome (Pfeifer. Opera, Vol. I. p. 14.) that the Serpent, before this, had Feet, and walked, 
3, I think, without ſufficient Foundation. But the Opinion of De Haſe (De Serpente Seductore, in Vol. I. ot 
Thyaur. Theol. Philel.) that before this he carried his Head and Breaſt erect, and moved only by winding the 
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223 able to raiſe thy Head to thoſe celeſtial Glories from which thou art caſt down. 
ur And Duſt ſhalt thou eat all the Days of. thy Life: i. e. In like manner, as the 
wv Serpent, by reaſon of his abject Poſture and crawling on the Earth, can eat his 
Food no otherwiſe than fouled and mixed with Dirt, and ſometimes, in want 
of other Food, is forced, in Deſert Places, to feed on Sand or Duſt alone; f ſo 
ſhale thou be able to devour and deſtroy only thoſe; among the Sons of Men, 
who ſhall be firſt defiled with thy Impurities ; thoſe Sons of Earth, and not of 
God, who ſhall addict themſelves to ſenſual and earthly SatisfaQtions ; whereas 
all the reſt ſhall be reſcued from thy Tyranny, as to their better Part, fo that 
thou ſhalt have Power on their Body only, which is now made mortal by Sin; 
and as it was compoſed of Duſt at the firſt, ſo ſhall it be reduced to Duſt again. 
Nor is even this thy wretched Empire to be final and perpetual, but to laſt only 
all the Days of thy Life, during the Time that thou art permitted to live in theſe 
terreſtial Regions, and exert thy Power in the Children of Diſobedience, until 
the Day come, that thou be ſentenced to Death eternal, and reſtrained from any 


further Activity. | me 
HERE is an Intimation of the final Vengeance which awaited him. But the 


Method of effecting it is farther unfolded in the Words that follow —— And J 
Gen, iii, will put Enmity between thee and the Woman, and between thy Seed and her Seed : 
15. It (or he) /hall bruiſe thy Head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his Heel. By the Seed of 

Thai. i. 4, the Serpent, we underſtand all that Seed of Evil Doers (as the Prophet calls 
them) all thoſe (whether among evil Spirits or the Race of Mankind, and theſe 
perhaps conſidered as combined under one Head or Leader) who are guided 
by deviliſh Affections, and inſtigated by Principles of Pride and Malice. So wick- 
1338 ed Men are elſewhere ſaid to be a Generation, or Seed of Vipers +, and to be 
Watt. nil. of their Father the Devil, becauſe the Luſts of their Father they will do *, In 
| this Senſe Cain is deſcribed in the New Teſtament, as being of that wicked One; 


1 55 5 
John vii. and the Tares in the Parable are repreſented to have ſhrung from the Seed which 


| Jokn ii. was ſcatter'd by the Enemy, i. e. the Devil. 

„ Oppoſition to this Seed of the Serpent we find the Seed of the Woman men- 
att. X111, » X | . | 

2c, 26, tioned; under which Character the whole Race of Mankind could not be 

Gen. iii. intended, ſince many of them are included in the oppoſite Character of the Ser- 

15. pent's Seed, as being aſſimilated to him in Diſpoſition. Beſides that it is uſual 

for the Race of fallen Men, and particularly ſuch as do not recover from that 

Apoſtaſy, to be denominated rather from the male Parent, and entitled the Chil- 

dren of Adam, rather than of Eve. So that the Seed of the Woman might pro- 

bably be meant to denote a choſen and peculiar Part of Mankind, namely, ſuch 

as ſhould ſhake off the Yoke of this Deceiver, and ſo are fitly oppoſed to thoſe 

who ſhould ſubmit to it, and are, on that account, reckoned for the Seed of the 

Serpent b. I ſay, the Character might thus be underſtood, collectively, of all the 

pious Deſcendants of our firſt Parents throughout future Ages. But if it ſhould 

appear, moreover, that they were to be gathered under one Perſon as their 

Head or Chief, and conſidered as making up one Body in him, it would then 

be reaſonable to underſtand this Character of Him more eminently than the reſt, 

and look on him, in a peculiar Senſe, as that promiſed Seed of the Woman which 


is here deſcribed. _ T 


lower Part of his Body, may ſeem to be countenanced by the Septuagint Reading of this Paſſage, Eu 77 gie os 
xat Th i arvgewoy, Upon thy Breaſt and Belly ſpalt thou go; intimating, that before this he went on his 
Belly only, not on his Breaff, And hence the vulgar Latin, Super pectore. It is 3 by others, that the Temp: 
ter aſſumed the Form of a fiery-flying Serpent, a Creature of great Brightneſs and Splendor, and elſewhere call da 
Seraph, which is the Name of one of the higheſt Orders of Angels; probably becauſe they had anciently appeared, 


| in that Form. See Dr. Fenkins's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. II. p. 246. 5 
Vid. Bochart. Hierozo, J. 1. c. 4. Et de Serpente tentatore, Vol. 1. p. 844. Item Calmet Dictionaire in voc. 


| | Serpent. | 
| | 8 The Targum of Onkelos has expreſſed it in the Singular, NFIJ3 Jg [A Between thy Son and her Son. 


Accordingly, ſome have underſtood Antichriſt to be that ſingle Perſon more eminently ſtyled the Seed of the Serpent · 


Vid. Paul. Fag. in loc. | 
> Vid, De Hſe Diſſert. de Serpente Seductore, in Theſaur. Theol, Philol, Vol. I. p. 81. c. 5. f 30. 
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To incline to ſuch Interpretation, it might be obſerved, that this Seed is 2 
dermon 


ſpoken of in the ſingular Number as one illuſtrious Perſon; H x Hall bruiſe 
tby Head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe mis Heel: And accordingly 
retained the perſonal Pronoun * inthe Tranflation of this Sentence. Beſides which 
it might be argued, if our firſt Parents, in their State of Integrity, were found too 
frail and feeble to withſtand the Serpent's Subtilty, it could ſcarce be any com- 
mon Privilege of their Deſcendants, in this lapſed Eſtate, to conquer and ſub- 
due him by their own Strength or Policy, but that Work will require ſome 


one, at leaſt among thern, endued with an extraordinary Power from on high. 


To all which, when it is added, that the divine Intercourſe with Men might 

inſtruct the earlieſt Ages with clearer Explications of this great Truth, than 
were neceſſary to be left upon Record to after- times, which were to have other 

Methods of Inſtruction; and that the ſhort Notices which are tranſmitted to us 
of the religious Sentiments of thoſe Ages, do argue an Expectation of ſome great 
Deliverer, there can be little Room to doubt but the Seed of the Woman, in this 
Prediction, ſhould be that extraordinary Perton they expected, and that their 
Expectation itſelf was grounded upon this Prediction. 

Tux Manner of his Victory, agreeably to the foregoing Character, is defcribed 
under a manifeſt Allafion to the brutal Serpent, He ſhall briuſe thy Head, and thou 
ſhalt bruiſe his Heel, As 1t 1s uſual with that venemous Animal to wound Men in 
the Heel, or lower Part of the Body; as being neareft and beſt within his Reach; ſo 
was the Seed of the Woman to ſuffer from the old Serpent, but only in his inferior and 
leſs noble Part; which is eaſily underſtood to be the Body, as leſs valuable than 
the Soul, and now made ſubject to Death, through the Craft and Subtilty of the 
Deceiver. And ſo we ſee how the Devil might have ſome Appearance of Ad- 
vantage againſt Chriſt for a while, (enough to anſwer this Deſcription of bruz/- 
ing his Heel) without ſuppoſing that compleat Victory and Triumph over him, 
which is the Abſurdity to which our Adverſaries aim to drive us l. On the other 
hand, if Men, when they would ſlay a Serpent, direct their Stroke at his Head, 
at once to diſarm him of his Venom, and take away his Lite, to cruſh and bruz/e 
him in the principal and moſt vital Part: In like manner ſhould the Seed of the 


Woman deſtroy the Power of this grand Impoſtor, and ſtop the farther Progreſs 


of his Malice, not by a ſlight Oppoſition to divert his Rage, but by an effectual 
Conqueſt and utter Overthrow : What mighty Comfort was adminiſtred to Man- 
kind by this Sentence of Judgment denounced againſt their Enemy? How was the 
Injury they had receiv'd alleviated and mollified, by being declared to affect only 
the more ignoble Part of their Compoſition, and that but for a Time, provided 
they took care to combine in that Body, and under that Head, which is here 
| denominated the Seed of the Woman, and ſet in Oppoſition to the Serpent and his 

Seed ? How, laſtly, were they fortified againſt the Fear of future Harms, and 


animated in their Conflicts with this Deceiver, by ſo full an Aſſurance of Victory 
and Conqueſt over him ? | 


TAE Jeuiſb Targums, *I confeſs, have explained this laſt Clauſe of the Pre- 
diction ſomewhat differently; bur ſtill they refer it to the Oppoſition there 
ſhould be between the Serpent and the Meſſiah, and ſo do in the main confirm 
and ſtrengthen the Chriſtian Expoſition, as agreeable to the antient Doctrine 
and Tradition of the Few:/h Church. But the Obſervation I would chooſe to 


ER make 
i See Gast. Connexion, Vol. I. p. 286. e | 
'Aulde, which cannot grammatically refer to «@ipua, but to the Perſon meant under that Character. 

Scheme of Literal Prophecy, ch. vi. | 

m The Targum of Onkelos has the Sentence thus: 7 will put Enmity between thee and the Woman, and between 
thy Son and her Son: He ſhall remember to thee what thou haſt done to him from the Beginning, and thou ſhall 
watch for him to the End. The Targum aſcribed to Jonathan is more expreſs: But I will put Enmity between 
thee and the Woman, between the Seed of thy Son, and the Secd of her Sens: And it ſhall be when the Sons of the 
Waman keep the Precepts of the Law, they ſhall prepare to ſmite thee on the Head; but when they forſake the Pre- 
cepts of the Law, then thou ſhalt be in Readineſs to bite them by the Heel. Yet they ſhall have a Remedy, but thou 
Halt have no Remedy; for they ſhall apply a Medicine to their Heel in the Days of King Meſſiah. The Feruſalen 
Targum is much the fame with Jonathan, fave that the /miting of the Serpent's Head, is explained to extend 
to killing him, and the bit ing the Heel of the Seed of the Woman, only to hurting them ; and the Remedy for 
that Hurt is thus farther explained : But they ſhall provide Medicine for one another in the Heel, i. e. in the 
End, the Heel of the Days, namely, in the Days of King Meſſiah. N 
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Berriman. make at preſent, is, that ſomething of this kind our firſt Parents would be. apt 


never ſatisfy 


nn 


to gather from the Terms of the Prediction itſelf, the bare Letter whereof could 
without a myſtical Interpretation; nor could any more natural than 
this be given of it. As then there muſt be ſomething of this Notion conceiv'd 
from the Beginning, (tho not with all that Luſtre and Advantage in which We 
now perceive-it;) ſo we have Reaſon to believe it might be cultivated and im- 
proved by Enoch, and other holy Men of old, who being endued with the Spirit 
of Prophecy, would be moſt probably enlighten'd with ſuch Knowledge of this 
important Doctrine, as was proper for the Age and Condition of the People 
among whom they lived: What they deliver'd of this kind, tho' greatly for the 
Uſe and Improvement of the Church in their Time, the Holy Ghoſt has not 
thought it needful to tranſmit unto us, becauſe: we have other and clearer Means 
of Knowledge; and: whilſt we enjoy a more abundant Light, can have no Ground 
to complain of the Removal of ſuch as was comparatively faint and glimmering. 
However, from the ſhort Hints which do remain of the Notions and Sentiment; 
of thoſe Times, we may collect a reaſonable Confirmation of that Senſe which 
has been given of this antient Prophecy, and of its being ſo explain'd and 

underſtood by pious Men from the Beginning. The Stating of which Matter, 
under ſeveral Inſtances, will be made the Subject of another Diſcourſe. = 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Glo, be all Honour, æe. 
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SERMON IV. 


of the World. 


Preached, April the 6th, 1730. 


The Knowledge of the Goſpel, in the firſt Ages 


The Second SERMON on this TEX r. 


— 


HEB LI, 2. 
God, who at ſundry Times, and in divers Manners, ſpake in Time 


ſpoken unto us by his Son. 


N ſhewing the gradual Diſcovery which has been made of the Myſtery of 
1 our Redemption, partly by expreſs and literal Predictions, and partly by 
ſuch as are ſymbolical and figurative, it was neceſſary to begin with that 
original Promiſe made to our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, which, under an 
Reparation of the Damages ſuſtain'd by the Fall, that all who ſhould attempt 
to throw off the Yoke of this Deceiver, ſhould be enabled to obtain a compleat 
Victory and Conqueſt over him. | 
IN this Oracle it is obſervable, that the Race of Mankind are diſtinguiſh'd 
into two Ranks; the one is of thoſe who do continue and perſiſt in their Apo- 
ſtaſy, for that Reaſon term'd the Seed of the Serpent, as fighting his Battles, and 
engaging in his Intereſt; the other is of thoſe who do reſiſt and oppoſe his 
Authority, mentioned under the Character of the Seed of the Woman, and inti- 
mated to be gather'd under one Head or Captain, to whom that Character did 
more eminently belong. That our firſt Parents could not be intirely ignorant 


up to. them, by repeated Revelations, cannot but ſeem highly probable, if we 
confider the frequent Intercourſe of God with Mankind in thoſe early Ages, 
and the Inſtructions which may be preſumed to have been given by the Pro- 
phets and Holy Men endued with Inſpiration. So that altho' this could be deem'd 


Reaſon to believe it was then underſtood in a good meaſure, and was left upon 
Record to receive farther Light in After-ages. Which takes off the Objection 
ſome have made, That ſuch a Revelation muſt be uſeleſs, ſince it could not be 
underſtood. It was not uſeleſs to thoſe to whom it was deliver'd, who muſt 


0b... ;. 7.8) ſuppoſe 


Alluſion to the State and Condition of the brutal Serpent, engages for ſuch 


faſt unto the Fathers by the Prophets, hath in theſe laſt Days 


Berr imar, 
Sermon 


IV. 
WAYS 


of this Interpretation, was argued from the Inconvenience of taking it meerly in 
the ſtrict and literal Import of the Words. And that it might be farther clear'd 


no Matter of Revelation, any farther than it was intelligible, yer there is great 
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ſuppoſe (as we have ſeen) a farther Meaning than the naked Letter import; 
and moſt probably the ſame in Subſtance which is taught in the Church. Ang 
much leſs was it uſeleſs to the Ages that came after, who had new Light 
thrown in upon this ancient Prophecy, and were let by Degrees into the full 
Compaſs and Deſign of it. Both theſe Particulars are to be farther clear'd in 
the Sequel of my Diſcourſes. TAGS id Eo FIRE 
AND, Firſt, for the Senſe in which our firſt Parents underſtood” it, I make 
no doubt to ſhew, That the ſhort Hints which are left us of the Religious 
Notions-and Sentiments of their Times, do argue that this ancient Oracle was 
taken in that very Agceptation, and that the earlieſt Ages did look for a Deli. 
verer, who ſhould repair the Damage of the Fall. 1 5 
Tu N Allufions that are made to it under the Character of that % Ser 
pent, called the Devil and Satan, which decetveth the whole World, that great 
Dragon in the Revelation, which ſo vehemently perſecuted the Woman 
and her Child; in St. Paul's Expectation, that he Lord God ſhall bruiſe 
Satan under our Fect ſhortly; in his comparing the corrupting of our Ming; 
from the Simplicity of Chriſt, to the Serpent's beguiling Eve through his Subtilty, 
in the Prophet J/aiab's Remark, that Duft ſhall be the Serpent's Meat; whereas 
the Seed of the Bleſſed of the Lord are ſet in oppoſition, and promiſed very 
great Advantages; in the Royal Pſalmiſt's Prediction, that the Enemies of Chriſt, 
who anſwer to that Seed of the Serpent in the original Tradition, ſhall be 
made to /ick the Duſt, which the Prophet Micah has more fully expreſs'd by 
their /icking the Duſt like a Serpent: All theſe may ſerve for Intimations that 
the myſtical Interpretation of that Paſlage, is no novel Invention of our own, 


4 


but was anciently received among the Fews as a fix d and ſettled Principle. 
And tho' it might ſeem of itſelf to be no unreafonable Preſumption, that 


they derived it by Tradition from elder Times, yet the Method 1 propoſed 
obliges me to look into the little Remains and Fragments of thoſe Times, 
for what Hints we can pick up of the ſame Interpretation; concerning which 


I have one general Poſtulatum to premiſe, that in ſo ſhort and conciſe a Nar- 


rative of Things, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Sayings, which are recorded 
of thoſe moſt ancient Patriarchs, ſhould be ſuch as contain ſome Matter of 
real Weight and Conſequence, and ought not to be reſtrain'd to the loweſt 
and leaſt important Senſe which the Words may poſſibly admit. 

UyeoN this Preſumption, I proceed to conſider the Speeches recorded of 
thoſe firſt Ages, and ſee what Reference they bear to this Promiſe of Redemp- 
tion. . „ 

IMMEDIATELY after God had denounced the Sentence of Mortality on 
Mankind, alleviated, however, with the foregoing Promiſe, that the Seed of the 
Woman, tho' ſlightly annoy'd by him, ſhould finally deſtroy the Serpent; im- 
mediately it follows, And Adam called his Wife's Name Eve, becauſe ſhe was 
the Mother of all Living. This, I know, we are apt to underſtand to denote 
her the original female Parent of all Mankind that ſhould ſucceed in future 
Ages. But how low a Remark was this, if nothing more were in it, to be 
inſerted in ſo ſhort and conciſe a Narrative of Things! how little anſwerable 


to the Dignity of the Occaſion, and the Connection of this Paſſage with what 


went before ? What then could be the Ground of ſo extraordinary an Appel- 
lation? The Copulative in the Beginning of the Verſe does evidently connect 
this Fact with the preceding, which contains the divine Diſcourſe to the 
Criminals, concluding with the Sentence of Death denounced on fallen Man, 


Gen. iii. for Duſt thou art, and unto Duſt ſhalt thou return: And yet he takes this very 


Juncture to give the Woman a Name, which ſhould import her the Mother 


i. of all Living. He had called her only Woman in the State of Innocence; but 


after this Sentence of Death denounc'd, he gave her the new Name of Eve, 
which carries ſuch a Note of Honour and Elegium in it. Could he mean to 
deride the juſt Judgment of God, and profeſs his Diſbelief of the divine 
Decree, that he ſhould thus preſume to attribute the Character of Life to his 
Poſterity, who were henceforth to be ching or mortal Men? Far be it from us 


to imagine it, Beſides, if we ſhould underſtand it of this frail and mortal 5 
E 
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ſhe could not be ſtrictly eſteemed the Mother of all Living, ſince Adam him- Berriman. 

ſelf, the only Man living at that Time, was not deſcended from her; nor is 1. 

there any apparent Reaſon why ſhe ſhould rather have a Name to denote her www 
the Mother, than the Man to denote him the Father of their natural Poſterity. 

Bur if we look back on the divine Sentence but juſt before recited, where 

Adam ſtands as the Head and Repreſentative of fallen Mankind, brought into 

a State of Death and Condemnation, and the Seed of the Woman 1s promiſed to 

repair the Inconvenience, and reſtore Life and Immortality; we ſhall then 
erceive the Beauty and Propriety of this Appellation. She was the Mother 

of all Living, becauſe He who is the Author of our Life and Salvation, as well 

as all they who do partake of the fpiritual Lie by virtue of their Union with 

him, were to deſcend from her, and reckoned for that Seed of the Woman 

mentioned in this Promiſe of Redemption. And thus ſhe has the Honour to 

ſtand for the Parent of Men brought to a State of Salvation, as Adam, on 

the other hand, has the Diſcredit of it in a State of Sin and Apoſtaſy. From 

whence we fee the Ground of that Oppoſition which is ſtated in the New 

Teſtament between the firſt and ſecond Adam; the one as the Principle of Miſe- 

ry and Death; the other as the Principle of Life and Immortality. The firſt 

Man, even, in his State of Integrity, was compoled of material, and there- 

fore naturally corruptible Principles. For which Reaſon, when God breathed 

into his Noſtrils the Breath of Life, it is only obſerved of him, that he be- 

came a living Soul, the moſt immediate Effect common to him with all Gen. it. 2. 

other Animals. Vet that Breath of Life muſt certainly imply * ſomething 

ſuperior to the reſt, at leaſt human Reaſon in its greateſt Perfection; 

and if we judge from Scripture, and the ancient Sentiments of Jeus and 

Cbriſtians, we muſt add the Principle of divine Life imparted by the Spirit 

of God, in conſequence whereof he ſhould have been preſerved to a State 

of Immortality. This, which was the principal Signature of the Divine 

Image, he loſt by his Apoſtaſy, and that we hope to have reſtored by 

_ Chriſt's Redemption. And /o it is written, the firſt Man Adam was made a ; Cor. xv. 

living Soul, the laft Adam was made a quickening Spirit. The firſt Man is 45: 

of the Earth, earthly : The ſecond Man is the Lord from Heaven. And, as in = 2 

Adam all die, even fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive. In Chtiſt, the promi- ver. 22. 

ſed Seed of the Woman ; and therefore no wonder, if that Woman, whoſe 

Seed he is ſo empharically ſtyled, ſhould in that Reſpect be termed the Mother 

of all Living, namely, of Chrift, through whom all /ve, and therefore of all 

thoſe that Jive through him. Nay, thus Adam himſelf, conſidered as reſtor- 

ed, will be included in the Seed of the Woman, and within the Promiſe ; as 

he was by Faith united to that promiſed Seed, and received a Principle of 

ſpiritual Life from him. By all which we may give Light to that Paſſage 

of St. Paul, that neither is the Man without the Woman, nor the Woman 

without the Man in the Lord; but each owes ſomething to the other for 1 Cor. xi, 

the Attainment of their ſpiritual Privileges: For as the Woman ts of the Man, 11, 13. 

(being formed out of his Side, and receiving her very Being from him) even 

Jo is the Man alſo by (or through) the Woman (to whom and her Seed the 

Promiſe of this Salvation and Victory is made ;) but all Things of God, who 

has appointed both the natural and ſupernatural Oeconomy, that he might 

reſerve the Glory of them both to himſelf v. — 

As the Man then, by this firſt Sentence which he uttered after wards, ex- 

preſſed his Faith in the preceding Promiſe, his Expectation of Life and Re- 

demption by the Seed of the Woman; ſo likewiſe did the Woman herſelf in 

that firſt Speech which is recorded of her, when, upon the Birth of Cain, ſhe 

expreſſed herſelf in this manner; I have gotten a Man from the Lord, or, as Gn ie . 

the Hebrew would be more grammatically rendered, I have gotten a Man Te- 

hovah, or, the Lord © She had freſh in her Mind the Promiſe of a bleſſed 


and 


See Biſhop Buli's Diſcourſe of the State of Man before the Tall, in the laſt Volume of his poſthumous Works. 
Lid. Wit. Oeconom. Fad. L. IV. cap. 1. $ 27, Oc. | 

* Vid. Zech. Henſel Diſſer. de Gent. deſid. cap. 2. in Thefaur. Theol, Philol. Vol. I. ad Gen. iv. 1, 
Pfeiffer. Opera Philolog. Val. I. p. 19. | 
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and victorious Seed: And ſhe ſeems by this Expreſſion to have underſt 


111 — 


that Promſe of a ſingle Perſon who ſhould deſcend: from her, and < rr 


fore be truly Partaker of the human Nature; for which Reaſon ſhe terms 
him wr, or a Man; but at the ſame Time ſhould have the Fulneſs of the 


Godhead dwelling in him, from whence ſhe aſcribes to him the incommy. 


nicable Name of God. Though Victory had been promiſed to this bleſſed Seed, 


yet it had not been mentioned at what Diſtance of Time, or of what immedi. 
ate Parent he ſhould be born. So that it is not to be wondered, if the firſt Pa- 


rents of Mankind, as well as other holy Perſons afterwards, whoſe Hearts were 
filled with Hope of this promiſed Salvation, ſhould expect to ſee it accom- 
pliſhed in their own Days; and in the Eagerneſs of ſuch Expectation ſhould 
flatter themſelves, upon the Birth of a Son, that that was He. And though his 
being termed the Seed of the Woman, without Mention of the Man, might 
intimate his myſterious and immaculate Conception of a Virgin Mother, yet 
it is not to be imagined, that the whole Contents of this important Oracle 
ſhould be underſtood at once, till the Predictions of later Times added new 


Light to it; and the Event, atteſted by unqueſtionable Evidence, placed it be- 


yond all Exception. So that Eve might be excuſed, if, upon the firſt Inſtance 
of multiplying human Race, ſhe ſhould miſtake Cain himſelf for that promi— 
ſed Seed, or at leaſt the Son from whom that bleſſed Seed ſhould come; 
or if (which ſome have thought to be more likely *) ſhe only looked upon 
his Birth as a Pledge or Earneſt of that future Multiplication of Mankind, 


which ſhould in Time produce the promiſed Redeemer. But either Way it 


argues her Acceptation of that original Promiſe to be ſuch as has been alread 
repreſented, that one of her Poſterity ſhould repair the Damage of the Fall. 
A little Time gave Proof that Cain was in a different Intereſt ; and inſtead 
of being that Seed of the Woman which ſhould ſubdue the Serpent, was really 
himſelf sf that Evil One, and one of thoſe whom the Creator termed the Seed 
of the Serpent, as being influenced by deviliſh Counſels and ſenſual Diſpoſitions. 


The Murder of his younger Brother was a Sin that cried for Vengeance. But 


Gen. 1v. 
10. 
Gen. iv. 
25. 


the Loſs of pious Abel was afterwards repaired by the Birth of another Son, 
to whom the joyful Mother gave the Name of Seth; for God, ſaith ſhe, hath 
appointed me another Seed, inſtead of Abel, whom Cain flew. Her Mind was 
ſtill intent upon the promiſed Seed, and, when Cain had manifeſtly fallen ſhort 
of that Character, ſhe ſeems to have conceived better Hopes of Abel. But 
when Abel himſelf was dead, and made the firſt Specimen of that Mortality, 


which is the certain Evidence of the Serpent's Sting, her Faith did not fail or 


waver for all this, but at the Birth of her next Son, ſhe ſpeaks of it then 


as the Appointment of God, which could not fail or be eluded, that this ſhould 
be another Seed inſtead of Abel, therefore not to be ſlain childleſs as Re had 
been, but to preſerve a Seed in the Earth, and propagate a Succeſſion of faith- 
ful Men, till He ſhould come, who is, in a more eminent Senſe, that Seed of 
the Woman, that ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's Head, and put an End to his 
Oppreſſion. 5 . 8 „„ 

AND in his Time, indeed, the Diſtinction that was noted between the Seed 
of the Woman, as including the collective Body of faithful Men, and the Seed 


of the Serpent, as denoting the Wicked and Ungodly, came to be further 


Gen. vi. 2. 


Verſe 2, 4, 


cleared up by the Experience of their different Manners and Proceedings. The 
former were termed he Sons, or Children of God, as retaining a ſtedfait Faith 
in his Promiſe, and Obedience to his Laws, which muſt imply ſuch Enmity 
againſt the Serpent and his Seed, as is foretold to be in the Seed of the Women. 
The other were the Sons and Daughters of Adam, or of Men; who, having no 
Principle of ſpiritual Life, are denominated only from their fallen Anceſtor, and 
ſhewed the Prevalence of the earthly or material Diſpoſition, both in the 
Largeneſs of their Stature, and Predominancy of their Appetites. That this Dit- 


tinction grew conſiderable ſo early as the Days of Seth, we learn from that Re- 


mark 
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mark which is made upon the Birth of his Son Enos,* then began Men to call Berriman. 
upon the Name of the Lord e; (or, as the Margin renders it more ſignificantly) 70 _— 
call themſelves by, or rather after the Name of the Lord*, i. e. to diſtinguiſh Www 
themſelves as his Children or ſelect Family, in Oppoſition to the impious and « ge, ;y 
irreligious Part of Mankind, who being reckoned, in the original Prediction, 26. 
for the Seed of the Serpent s, are therefore termed, under the ſofteſt Character, 

the Children of Adam, or of Man, conſidered in his fallen and degenerate Eſtate, 

as vanquiſhed by the Serpent, and without the Benefit of the Covenant of Grace. 

The Mention of this Diſtinction at the Birth of Enos, hath inclined ſome to 

think, that the Sous of God were to be found only in the Family of Seth, whilſt 

the Poſterity of Cain were all reckoned for Children of that Wicked One, per- 

fiſting in their Sin and Apoſtaſy. But ſince we read that Adam had other Sons 

and Daughters after theſe, there can be no need of confining the Diſtinction ſtrict- Gen. v. 4; 
ly to thoſe Families, although they might be conſidered as the principal. 

HowEveR it were, we find in proceſs of Time, that the Sons of God did fo 

far decline into the Manners of the oppoſite Faction, that he Earth is de- 

clared to be corrupt before God, and filled with Violence. This brought the Gen. vi. 
Deluge on the World of the Ungodly, when only the Family of righteous 1. 

Noah was preſerved from periſhing by Water. The Name of Noah had been 
given him by his Father Lamech, in token of that Conſolation which was ex- 
pected from him; This ſame (ſays he) ſhall comfort us concerning our Work and 

Toil of our Hands, becauſe of the Ground which the Lord hath curſed. Here is a Gen.v.29. 
plain Reference to the divine Judgment denounced after the Fall; and therefore 
the Evils, of which he complains, and in which he hopes for Comfort, may 
well be underſtood to intend thoſe Evils conſequent upon the Fall; from which, 

even the pious Part of Mankind are not exempted. 

TAE Curſe upon the Ground, that it ſhould bring forth Thorns and Thiſtles, Gen. nl. 
and yield no Bread to Man without his Sweat and Labour, was doubtleſs more 17,18,19. 
_ conſiderable in the firſt Ages of the World, before Men had obſerved the Courſe 
and Influences of the Heavens, or found out the beſt Ways of cultivating 
and manuring the Earth. But by the gradual Improvements that were made in 
Huſbandry and Tillage, and the Proviſion of proper Tools and Implements for 
that purpoſe, this Toil and Fatigue was greatly mitigated in a natural Way; 
and it might be probably in View of this, that Lamech promiſed himſelf Comfort 
from his Son Noah, who is particularly deſcribed under the Character of an Hu/- 
bandman, and ſaid to have planted a Vineyard. TB 
Bur ſince the Things of this Lite are uſually put, in the Books of Moſes, to 
betoken or point out to another; ſince in this ſhort Account of Men before 
the Flood, we cannot but imagine ſome particular Weight and Emphaſis in the 
Speeches that are recorded of them; and ſince the Diſpenſation of Noah is 
otherwiſe ſet forth as a Type and Figure of the Goſpel State: Upon all theſe 1 Pet ii 
Accounts I would ſuppole this Speech of Lamech to have a farther Reference — 
to ſomething of a Spiritual or religious Nature. And thus, in the firſt Place, 
what he terms our Work, or Actions, in reſpect of which he wanted Comfort, may 
well be paraphras'd the Evil of our own Doings, that Iniquity and Imperfection 
which accompany the beſt of our Performances. And then, in the next Place, the 

kW) | | Hy WRE (SE le M8 


© On the Side of this Tranſlation, as pointing out the Introduction of — Worſhip. See Pfeifer. Opera 
Philolog, Vol. I. p. 27. It is alſo tranſlated by ſome Jes (but leſs grammatically) Then began Men to 
profane, &c. as importing the Beginning of Idolatry. Vid. Calmet Dictionaire in voce Engx. | 
 * See Shuckford's Connect. of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory, Vol, I. p. 42. In all Places but this Tru 
DWIA NM is obſerved by Mr, Shuckford, (Vol. II. p. 148, 149.) to be a Phraſe uſed, of none but Arabam and 
is Deſcendants, after the divine Appearances and Promiſes made to him ; and therefore he tranſlates it not 
Called on the Name, but In the Name of Fehovah, viz. of the true Mediator, who had appeared to him, and 
was promiſed to come of his Seed. Quære. Withal he ſuppoſes, that Baal's Prieſts called in the Name 
of Baal as a Mediator. But they called, or addreſſed their Petitions to Baal, O Baal, hear us. 1 Kings 
xvili. 26. * | dls | 
s In this Senſe Cain is ſaid in the New Teſtament to be *Ex m rorips, of the zwicked one, 1 John ili. 12. 
> The learned Biſhop of Bangor carries this farther, and ſuppoſes the Curſe upon the Ground to be entirely 
reverſed after .the Flood, and that by virtue of expreſs Covenant with Noah, as that Seed of the Woman, whe 
ſhould put an end to this Inconvenience of the Fall. Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, Dilcourſe IV. | 
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Selen and Miſeries of this mortal Life: Among which, that is not the leaſt which be 


LV proceeds to mention, that the Earth is accurſed for the ſake of Man, not only 
to be unfruitful without Pains and Agriculture, but to be, as 'twere, a Place of 

Exile from the divine Preſence, in which, whz//# we are at home in the Body, 

2 Cor. v. we are abſent from the Lord. The oppoſite Advantage which Lamech promi. 
6. ſed himſelf, was not an immediate Removal of theſe Evils, but Conſolation 
under them; ſuch Conſolation as aroſe from the Proſpect of Pardon and Atone- 

ment, and an Aſſurance of Tranſlation to a better State, as the Conſequence of 

that Victory at laſt to be obtained over the old Deceiver. | 

No doubt, theſe were the Bleſſings to be expected from the promiſed Seed 

But in what Senſe could Lamech aſcribe them to his Son Noah; This fan- 

ball comfort us? Why, without ſuppoling him to miſtake his Son to be that 
ſingular and extraordinary Seed that was foretold *, he might mean to aſlign a 
farther Limitation of the Family of Noah, as the Line from whence that Seed 

ſhould ſpring ; and withal to point him out for an eminent Type or Figure of 

2 Pet. ii. that bleſſed Seed, both as he was a Preacher of Righteouſneſs, and Repentance to 
5- an untoward Generation; and likewiſe as he was the Means of preſerving a 
Remnant in the Ark from the general Deſtruction, and doing many me- 
morable Things, to figure out the ſpiritual Benefits which we receive by Chriſt. 
IN his Time the W:ckedneſs of Men increaſed to that Degree, that God deter- 
mined his Spirit ſhould not always ſtrive with them; but after a Warning of ay 
hundred and twenty Years, he brought in the Flood upon the World of the Ungodly, 
2 Pet. ii, but ſaved Noah and his Family, to be the Source of a new Race of Men, to 
5. overſpread the Face of the Earth. | 
As the bleſſed Seed had before been limited ro his Family, and the Event 
had made it neceſſary, ſince there was no other Family remaining; ſo now, 
againſt the Diſtribution to be made of the Earth, among his Sons, it ſeem'd 
proper to diſtinguiſh in which Line that Hope and Expectation ſhould be kept 

up. This he has clearly determined to the Line of Shem k. Bleſſed (ſays he) 

Gen. ix. be the Lord God of Shem. Where, in declaring Fehovah to be the God of Shbem, 
26. he at once aſſured him of the divine Favour, and put him in mind of the 
original Promiſe, as now continued and confirm'd to him. Not as if his Bre- 
thren were utterly excluded from the Benefits of that Promiſe ! For whilſt it 

was more eminently aſſured to him, of whoſe Line the bleſſed Seed was to 
dleſcend, it might nevertheleſs extend the Bleſſing of Redemption to all, who 
Gen. ix ſhould continue in a State of Warfare with the Serpent and his Seed. Thus to 
27- Fapheth in particular it is engaged, not only that God ſhould enlarge Fapbeth; 
(which was verified in that the greateſt Part of the World appears to have been 
peopled by his Poſterity) but likewiſe that he ſhould dell in the Tents of 

Shem l, which implies his partaking of the Privilege aſſured to his Brother 

in having the Lord for his God, and ſo being entitled ro the Favour and Bleſ- 

ling of the ſame Promiſe ; which was remarkably fulfilled, when the Poſterity 

of Fapheth were receiv'd into the Church, and ſo grafted on the Stock of the 


Jews. 

i Vid. Wit. Oeconom. Fad. Lib. IV. c. 2. 56. 35 | 
* The Word Shem ſignifies NAME, which Mr. Fuller (Miſcel. Sacr. Lib. II. c. iv.) obſerves to be pro- 
phetically given to this Son of Mob, becauſe Ren who is eminently called the Name, and who is em- 
phatically ſaid to cauſe his Name to dwell (9? Deut. xii. 11.) where he vouchſafes any ſenſible and per- 
manent Tokens of his Preſence, was peculiarly, deſign'd to be the God of Shen, and did © accordingly make 
his Name to dwell with his Poſterity, not only by Shzchinzh in the Feroiſb Sanctuary, which' is the Word uſed 
by the Targum in that Place of Dexteronomy (11 WR FAN MNIRY) but more eminently by that Fu/ne/sof 
the Godhead that dwelt in Chriſt, («alomit, Col. li. 9.) and by that Means (tive, from the Hebrew E 


. 


Gen.v1.3. 


made his Tabernacle with the Nervs, John i. 14. | "of | 
Mr. Fuller ( ubi ſupra) would have the latter Part of this Benediction to belong not to Fapherh, but to 
S$hem : ſo that the Nominative to TW? ſhould not be Fapherh, but God, the whole running thus : God ball 
enlarge Fapheth (or: to Fapheth, Hebr. and Sept.) and (or but) be (viz. God) hau dell! (TRI? ſhall have his 
Shechinah) in the Tents of Shem. I acknowledge the Thought to be, both 132 and ingenious; but the re- 
peated Prediction of Canaan's Servitude inclines me to think, that the whole Benediction of this Verſe be- 
longs to Fapheth, as the former did to Shem. ns "be the God of Shem, and Canaan , H be n Is Ser- 
want. God ſball — Japheth, and he Gall dwell in the Tents of Shem, and Canaan ball be u Is Ser. 
want. As they were both to be united, ſo Canaan ſhould Be Servant to both, according to Verſe 25. 
Servant of Servants ſhall be be to his BRETHREN: | 
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in the firſt Ages of the World. 8623 
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extends to both. 
Example to future Times, he is not expreſly included in this new Promiſe. 
Vet neither is he expreſly excluded from it; but when a Sentence of Malediction 
is denounced againſt his Son Canaan, it may be obſerved, that it reaches only 
Temporals, that he ſhould be a Servant to his Brethren; whilſt that Servitude 
itſelf might occaſionally conduce to his ſpiritual Advantage, and give him an 
Opportunity to embrace the Privileges of the ſame Promiſe. Indeed, as his 
Crime may typify others of a groſſer Kind, fo might the Servitude, to which 
he was adjudged, figure out the abject and wretched State of wicked Men, from 
that Conqueſt and Superiority which the promiſed Seed of the Woman ſhould 
obtain over the Serpent and his Seed, But in this View the Sentence is not 
perſonal, but belongs to thoſe Children of the Wicked One, who were meant to 
be delineated and pointed out; whilſt the Perſons both of Ham and Canaan, 
with many of their Deſcendants, might be ſaved from that extreme Male- 
diction. _ ; 

Tus far I have conſidered the ſeveral Expreſſions which have been pre- 
ſerved to us of pious Men before the Time of Abraham. I have omitted only 
the Prophecy of Enoch; a Prophecy famous in its Kind, and which foretels a 
moſt remarkable Advent and Manifeſtation of the Lord, in great Pomp and 
Majeſty, coming with ten T houſands of his Saints (or of his holy Angels) in or- 
der to ſuſtain the Office of unzver/al Fudge, and execute final Vengeance upon 
thoſe that are ungodiy. This, though expreſſed in very general Terms, ſuita- 
| bly to that early Age of the World in which it was delivered, is yet moſt 


the Serpent and his Seed, and whoſe Office is more fully deſcribed by the 
Prophecies of After-times, to take Judgment of his Enemies, and break them 
in Pieces with a Rod of Iron. But becauſe this Prophecy of Enoch may be 
excepted againſt by Unbelievers, as being no where extant but in the Epiſtle 
of St. Jude, I am content to paſs over it at preſent, as leſs proper for their 
Conviction, who demand a Proof of the Chriſtian Religion from the Old 
Teſtament. 9 85 

Tx religious Notions and Sentiments which we collect from thoſe other 
Sentences, do argue the Senſe which thoſe Ancients had of the Damage and 
Inconvenience of the Fall, and their Expectation of Deliverance from it by 
means of him who was firſt promiſed as the Seed of the Woman; and in Pro- 


Seth, of Noah, and of Shem. 


who, though they were later than the Time of Abraham, and ſo below the 
Period which I am now confidering, may yet be properly added to confirm 
this Account, becauſe they did not live under the Influences of the Hebrew 
Diſcipline, but were guided by thoſe Maxims of Religion which had been 
handed down to them from remote Antiquity. In their Conferences we find 
ſuch Convictions of the Corruption and Depravity of human Nature, and that 
not implanted by the Creator and Author of all Good; but ſuperinduced 
by one original Deceiver, and him not conſidered as an independent Principle, 
but ſubje& to the ſame common Creator and Governor of all: We find ſuch 
Expectation of a Redeemer to ſtand upon the Earth, as the Reſtorer of Life 
and Immortality, as affords no ſight Confirmation to that Account which 


the firſt propoſed for our Redemption and Recovery. 

<p 255 Ss Nox 
m I have produced this Abbunitint from the Book of Job, but in a ſummary Way: bers it has beeri 
Diſcourſes of the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy. 


To theſe we might pertinently add the Sentiments of Fob and his Friends, 


Jews. We may obſerve a Pecedency is given to one; but yet the Privilege ee 
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As for Ham, indeed, whole irreverend Behaviour has a Note of Infamy for Ns 
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reaſonably underſtood to refer to that Seed of the Woman, that was to ſubdue 


ceſs of Time, as the Families of Men increaſed, was limited to the Line of 


has been given of the Fall and its Effects a, and the Method which was from 


very fully and accurately ſtated by the learned Biſhop of Bangor, in the ſecond Difertation ſubjoined to his 


624 The Knowledge of the Goſpel, 
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| NN Nox is there any Thing from which this religious Hope and Expectation 
Ty. may be more fairly argued, than the univerſal Practice of Sacrifice as an 
SYN Atonement for Sin. This was no Invention of the Law of Maſes, but in uſe 
before it; and though it hath been greatly controverted among learned Men 
whether it were originally owing to human or divine Appointment, yet, me. 

thinks, a little Reflection on the Nature of the Thing might eaſily decide the 
Controverſy. Our natural Reaſon might convince us, that all Honour ang 
Reverence is due to God; but in what Way we might obtain his Pardon after 

we had offended him, and effectually engage him to be reconciled, this no hy- 

man Art or Induſtry could be able to diſcover, till God ſhould be graciouſly 
leaſed to reveal it himſelf. Beſides, where is the Congruity in Nature or Rea 

ſon, between flaying a Beaſt, and expiating the Sin of a Man? So diſpropor- 

tioned an Effect muſt be owing to the Intervention of ſome poſitive Law; and 

fince we find that God was pleaſed with the Oblation of ſuch Sacrifices, (as 

Gen. iy 4. We read, that he had Reſpect unto the Offering of Abel, which the Author to 
Heb. xi. 4. the Hebrews imputes to the Vigour of his Faith, and ſmelt a ſweet Sawur 
Gen. viii. from the Sacrifice of Noah) we have Reaſon to conclude, they were perform- 

21- ed in Obedience to his own Appointment. | 

ACCORDINGLY the Practice was both ancient and univerſal. From the SA 

Gen. i: which were uſed for the cloathing of our firſt Parents, it has been reaſonably 
1 preſumed, that the Promiſe or Covenant made upon the Fall, was ratified by 
Sacrifice; and that the Beaſts which were ſlain on that Occation ſupplied thoſe 

Skins, before the driving of Adam out of Paradiſe. And this being aſcribed 

to God as his Proviſion, are an Argument ar leaſt of his Approbation and 

Gen. iy. Acceptance of thoſe Sacrifices. After this we read of Cain and Abel, how 
2, Kc. they brought each his ſeveral Oblation, agreeably to that Occupation of Life 
in which they were employ'd. Cain was a Tiller of the Ground, and there- 

fore brought of the Fruit of the Ground an Offering unto the Lord: But Abel 

was a Keeper of Sheep, and therefore brought of the Firſtlings of his Flock, and of 

the Fat thereof. Here we have an early Inſtance of both theſe Kinds of Sacri- 

fices, which obtain'd afterwards, the bloody and unbloody®: And as it is not like- 

ly they ſhould have done this without ſome Precept or Example of their Father 

Adam, ſo it ſeems from the Deſcription * to have been a Thing of Courſe to 

bring their Offerings to him, as to the Prieſt, who ſhould preſent them in their 

Name. But it is added, that the Lord had Reſpect unto Abel, and 10 bis 
Offering; but unto Cain, and to his Offering he had not Reſpect, How this 
Difference was made, the Text is ſilent: But from ſome later Examples, as 

ler ix. at Aaron's Inauguration, Solomon's Dedication, and; Elijab's Conteſt with the 
24 Prieſts of Baal, as alſo from an ancient Verſion, of this very Place v, which 

2 Chr. vii. is therefore approved of by St. Jerom 4, it is not improbably conjectured to 
> Kings have been by the Emiſſion of Fire from, Heaven to conſume the acceptable 
 xvili. 38. Sacrifice, So again, what ſhould be the. Ground of this Preference, whether 
it lay in the Quantity.or Quality, or Ceremonies of the Offering, or rather 

in the Faith and Diſpoſition of the Offerer, the Text is not expreſs ; but rhe 

latter appears moſt reaſonable in itſelf, as well as agreeable to the Mind ot 

the Author to the Hebrews, who alſcribes it to the Faith of Abel, that he 
Heb. 2i-4- offered: unto God a more excellent Sacrifice than Cain. Nay, it ſeems to be 
1 not obſcurely intimated by God himſelf, when, upon Cain's Diſcontent, ex- 
b preſs d on this Occaſion, he: expoſtulated in this Manner; If thou doft well, 
| ſhalt thou not be accepted: And if thou doſt not well, Sin lieth at the Door. 
Where the Ground align'd, for the Rejection of his Sacrifice is his own In- 
diſpoſition, or undue Performance of it; and withal it is the declared Con- 
* S ED OR Cr EROS '<< 11] 17 
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un Some have denied the Uſe of unbloody Sacrifices before the Flood. But beſides what is here offered, 
ſee Shuckford's Connection of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. Lib. 2. 
o DIY” yd at the End of Days, z. e. at a ſtated Seaſon, or after a certain Revolution of Time. See Dr. 
Fenkin's Realonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. Vol. II. c. 15. P. 287, 288. „„ 
P Ererv/ecoer Theodotion. in Hexapl. Origen. ad Gen. iv. PR I 1 | 2 
4 D. Hieron. Quæſt. Hebraic, in Gen. N 
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Door. Which implies, that Sacrifices duly performed, were underſtood to 
have an expiatory Virtue, and make Atonement for Sin“. 


Reference to their Fitneſs or Unfitneſs for Sacrifice; from whence, at his 


ings of thoſe that were clean, without any new Precept that we read of, 
and moſt probably in Imitation of the ancient Practice. As the whole Earth 
was overſpread of his Poſterity, ſo was the traditional Uſe of Sacrifices uni- 
verſally preſerv'd. We have in Seripture the Examples of Abraham and 
Fob erecting their Altars, and offering Burnt- Offerings: And as far as we 
can judge, from the Intimations of profane Hiſtory, there was no Nation 
that fail'd of retaining this among the Rites of their Religion. 

Now what Ground can we imagine for this ſo univerſal a Tradition, and 
ſo evidently deduced from the remoteſt Antiquity ? Surely no leſs than the 
Divine Appointment; and that for a ſtanding Memorial of the Covenant 
made upon the Fall, and a Type or Figure of the Benefit contained in it. 
As then the Slaughter of the Victim did aptly figure out that bruiſing of the 
Heel, or ſuffering of Death, which was the Damage that the Woman's Seed 
ſuſtained from the Serpent; ſo did the Acceptance of the Sacrifice and the 
Atonement which it made for Sin, betoken that Victory and Triumph over the 
Serpent, which is expreſs'd by the bruiſing of bis Head. Or if we could ſup- 
pole the Ceremony to be human Invention, yet ſtill the Divine Appro- 
bation and Acceptance of it, would argue the ſame Reference to the Di- 
vine Promiſe, and conſequently its being thus far explained and underſtood 
from the Beginning. . | 
No R need it give us any Difficulty to conſider that this Practice of ſa-. 
crificing was retained by many Nations, who knew nothing of the Hiſtory 
of Man's Apoſtaſy, nor of the typical Relation of ſuch Sacrifice to the Re- 
deemer ; fince it is eaſy to account (and may be ſhewn in many other In- 
| ſtances) how the ritual Part might be retained, when the Ground or Reaſon 
of it was entirely forgotten. The Practice of facrificing, as an outward 
Rite, could not be eaſily overlook'd, but was a Matter ſubject to the Evi- 
dence of Senſe, and tranſmitted from Age to Age by numberleſs Examples: 
But the myſtical Deſign was deliver'd in obſcurer Terms, and leſs ſuited to 
the Taſte of ſenſual and worldly Men, who would ſcarce truly underſtand, 
and much leſs keep in view, the Purport of the Divine Promiſe; and then 
no wonder, if they tranſmitted not to their Poſterity the Ground and Rea- 


we may colle&, that there were always ſome Perſons, in the earlieſt Times, 
Whoſe Sacrifices were made upon the Chri/tzan Principle, and were for 
that Reaſon grateful, and accepted of God. | 


To whom be all Honour and Glory, through Chriſt Jeſus, World 
without End. Amen. 


Heidegger. Hiſt. Sacr. Patriarchar, Vol. I. exarcit. 5. $ 24.—28. 
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As the Race of Men increaſed, we have Reaſon to believe that the Practice 
of ſacrificing prevail'd among them, ſince by the Time of Noah there was a Gen. vii. 
known Diſtinction of Animals into clean and unclean, which ſeems, to have 2, 8. 


ſon of the Rites which they retained. But from what has been diſcourſed 


r They who would ſee an Account of the different Expoſitions of this Paſſage, may conſult, among others, 


ſequence of ſuch Rejection, that his Sin was not expiated, but ſtill lying at his Berriman. 
ermon 


IV. 


coming out of the Ark, Noah readily built an Altar, and ofer'd Burnt-Ofer- Gen. vii. 


20. 
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Mat. xx. 


r 1142 . 
626 The Difficulties in Chriſt's 
The Difficulties in Chriſt's Pedigree from David 
Preached, May the Ath, 1730. 
The Book of the Generation of Jeſus Cbrift, die Sen of David, th 
Pres NY 
Berriman. | E have already conſider'd the Notices which appear of the Meſſiah 
Sermon in the firſt Period of the World, I mean, from the Fall of Man to 
V. the Vocation of Abraham ; and have ſeen how the bleſſed Seed 


originally promiſed to our firſt Parents, under the general Character of the 


Seed of the Woman, was gradually determined (as Mankind increaſed) to the 


Line of Seth, of Noab, and of Shem. In a direct Line from him we find 
the Patriarch Abraham, to whom again the Promiſe was ſignally renew'd, 
with a Limitation, however, to the Family of Jaac, as afterwards of Jacob. 
That Patriarch's Poſterity continued one entire Nation; but being however 
diſtinguiſh'd into Tribes, according to the Number of his Sons, the Pro- 


| miſe was limited to that of Judah, and ſo continued, without any other 


Mat. xxii. 


A 
Mat. xii. 


30, 31. 


Note, as to the Matter of Extraction, till upon the Erection of the Monar- 
chy, the Royal Family was pointed out for the Birth of the Meſſiab, and 
David for his great Progenitor. 1 R 
TA Is being the laſt clear Limitation that God thought fit to make in 
the Holy Line, and conſequently the Title of the Son of David containing 
the neareſt Deſcription that could be certainly aſſign'd of the Family of 
the Meſſiah, we find it grew to be his moſt uſual Character, and in which 
the Jeus delighted moſt, as pointing him out for, their King and Gover- 
nor. So when our Saviour put that Queſtion to the Phariſees, What think 
ye of Chriſt ? Whoſe Son is he? they readily made anſwer, the Son of David. 
And not they only, but the common People were. well inſtructed in the 
ſame Doctrine, inſomuch, that when they were aſtoniſh'd at our Saviour's 


Miracles, they put this Queſtion full of Admiration, Is this the Son of Da- 


Mar.x.47, vid? The Beggars by the Way-ſide, and the Heathen Woman of Canaan, 


43- ſued to him for Mercy under this Character: Nay, and the very Children 


22. 


Mat. xxi. 


ic. the Jes, that their Meſiab was to ſpring of the Line and Family of Da- 


Luke xvili. n fe Temple, ſaying, Hoſannab to the Son of David. From all which it is 


fr 466 


evident, that this is no Character invented by Chriſtian Writers in favour 
of our Jeſus, but that it was the common Opinion and Expectation of 


vid. 
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vid. Accordingly the fame Opinion continues fixed and immoveable among B 
them, as a grand Point of their Religion unto this Day: And though ſome : 


% 


of them, from the two-fold Character which they find of Chriſt, as ſuffer- Wye 


ing, and as triumphant, have feign'd to themſelves another Meſſiab deſcen- 
ded of the Tribe of Yoſeph: yet this is for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 


they thought ſuch an afflifted State to be unworthy of that King. Meſſiab, 


who was to ſpring from David as their Head and Governor. Nor has 
their Averfidn to the Name of Jeſus ever yet puſhed them on to diſclaim 
the Houfe of David, as an improper Family for the Birth and Parentage | 
of the Meffah _ 15 8 eee 

I KNOW it is ſuggeſted, by a late Writer, that the Opinion of the mo- 
dern Jes, in the Decline of their Commonwealth, is of ſmall Account 
in this Matter, except it could be ſhewn to be traditionally handed down 
from earlier Ages, and founded originally in divine Prediction . It is pre- 
tended that the Propheczes, Which are uſually alledged for the Support of 
that Opinion, had plainly no ſuch View or Deſign at their firſt Delivery, 
and are not without Violence wreſted and diſtorted to ſpeak the Senſe of 
modern Prejudice. Thoſe Prophecies ſhall hereafter be 'confider'd : At pre- 
ſent it is material to obſerve, that fince ſuch was the receiv'd Doctrine 
and Opinion of . the Fews, and conſequently no one's Claim to the Meſ- 
fiahſhip could be admitted, who was not ideſcended of that royal Houſe, it 
was highly ny cg that ſome of the Evangeliſts ſhould make out, that 
there was no ſuch Bar againſt the Claim of Jeſus, whoſe Pedigree was ea- 
fily deduced from David, and ſo from all the reſt who had been pointed 


out as the Progenitors of Chriſt. Which tho” it were no Proof, by itſelf, 


of his being the promiſed Meſiab, (there being many other Perſons be- 
fides him who could ſhew their Pedigree from David) would prove this, 
however, that he did not want that neceſſary Mark or Qualification for it. 

Wir A this View, St. Matthew and St. Luke has each of them inſerted 
in his Goſpel the Genealogy of Chriſt; the one going downwards, from 
Abraham to Chriſt ; the other aſcending upwards, from Chriſt to Adam. There 
are, indeed, ſome Difficulties in theſe Genealogies, which ſeem neither: to agree 


with one another, nor with the Hiſtory of the Old Teftament, And becauſe 


ſome of theſe do very plainly affect the Application of thoſe Prophecies to our 
Saviour, which ſpeak of the Meſſiub, as coming of the Seed of Abraham, with a 
ſpecial Limitation to the Family of David, I thought it would be proper to 
offer ſomething for the clearing of this Matter, before I go on to the farther 
Conſideration of the Prophecies themſelves. 118 3 

SINCE then the principal Promiſes of the Meſiab were made to Abraham 
and David; the one conſider'd as the great Patriarch and Founder of the 
Jeuiſb Nation, to whom thoſe Prophecies were originally given, which re- 
ſpect them as a Nation or Body Politick; the other, as Head and Fountain 
of the Royal Family, to whom, and under the Figure of whoſe Govern- 
ment, thoſe Promiſes were made, which refpe& the Meſſiab in his regal 
Character; it is no wonder if St. Matthew choſe to inſert theſe two Names 
in the Title of his Genealogy, as the principal Perſons from whom he meant 
to deduce our Lord's Pedigree; all other intermediate Names being onl 
mention'd for the ſake of deducing it from them : The Book of the Genera- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham. Withal, it may 
be noted, that the immediate Sons of theſe two great Progenitors, namely, 
Jaac and Solomon, were eminent Types and Pledges of the true Meſiab; 
the one, in being born againſt the Rules of Nature, and then intentionally 
ſacrificed ; the other, in being exalted to a peaceable and ample Govern- 


ment, and magnificently building the material Temple, a Figure of the my- 


ſtical. How ſignificantly then is the Meſiab reckon'd for the Son of Abra- 
bam and David, who, beſides his mediate Extraction from them, was ſo re- 


| markably prefigured by the immediate Sons of both? For the fame Rea- 


{on 
Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſider'd, chap. iii, &c. | 
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ſon he is elſewhere deſcribed by the Name of David, and a Rod ariſin 

from the Roof of Jeſſe; becauſe King David himſelf, the Son of J 
was likewiſe an eminent Type or Figure of him. SY "A 
Ir from the Title of the Genealogy, we deſcend to the Genealogy itſelf 
it muſt be acknowledged there are two conſiderable Difficulties which affect 
the Queſtion now before us: One is, concerning the Extraction of Joſeph 
the Huſband of Mary, whom St. Matthew makes to be the Son of Facob ; 
and ſo deduces, by a lineal Succeſſion from Abiud, the Son of Zorobabe | 
whilſt St. Luke makes him to be the Son of Heli, and ſo deduces his Pe. 
digree in a direct Line from Rheſa, another Son likewiſe of Zorobabel. The 
other is, concerning the Extraction of Salathiel, the Father of Zorobabe! 
whom St. Matthew makes to be the Son of King Fecontas, or Jehoiachin. 

and ſo deduces his Pedigree through a Line of Royal Anceſtors from $9. 
lomon the Son of David; whereas, St. Luke repreſents Salathiel to be the 
Son of Neri, and ſo deſcended in a private Line. from another Son of 
David, named Nathan, vi _ 
Tux Difficulty of both Queſtions I confeſs to be conſiderable, and t, 
deſerve a ſerious Diſquiſition. But if they could not be anſwer'd with all 


that clearneſs which might. be wiſh'd, at this Diſtance of Time, when the 


Jewiſh Books of Genealogy are loſt, and many Incidents of Hiſtory for- 

otten, which might give Light in the Affair, this would not be ſufficient 
ro deſtroy the Credit of either Pedigree, except they contain'd ſome ap- 
parent Contradiction, which no poſlible Variety, in the Method of reckon- 


ing Deſcents, could compoſe or reconcile. For if it were poſſible to pro- 


Deut. xxv 
5 


ceed with ſuch Variety, then both Pedigrees might be true for ought we 
know, and conſequently no Objection can be drawn from that Variety a- 
gainſt the Truth of both or either of them. Now that the Difference be- 
tween theſe two Pedigrees, is owing to the different Methods in which 


they were deduced, and not to any want of Truth in either, may be ar- 


ued on the following Accounts, vig. 1. Becauſe the main Point was known 
and allow'd among the Jews, viz. that Feſus was of the Family of Da- 
vid; ſo that the Evangeliſts had no need of Invention or Artifice to prove 
it. 2. Becauſe, had they deſign'd to falſify, they would have avoided all 
Variation as much as poſſible, and deliver'd their Account with the greateſt 
Appearance of Conſiſtency. So that their very Variation is a Proof of their 
Simplicity and Freedom from any Deſign of Combination or Impoſture. 
Theſe Conſiderations are of greater Weight to defend the Integrity of the 
Evangeliſts, and our Lord's Pedigree from David, than the Difference that 
1s obſerv'd between them can be to overthrow it, even tho' we were not 
able to conjecture the Reaſon of ſuch Difference. N 
Bor to come nearer to the Point, we are not without all Conjecture 
what different Methods the Evangeliſts might uſe in their Deduction of the 
Pedigree, which might lead them into this Variety: So that tho' their Accounts 
of the Matter are not perfectly the ſame, yet both may be true, and both 
conſiſtent. And tho' we cannot demonſtrate, after all, that our Account is 
certainly right, yet it is enough for the Part of a Reſpondent, that it may 
be ſo, for ought we know to the contrary. This effectually takes off the 
Force of the Objection; ſo that nothing can be concluded againſt us, from 
the appearing Variety. There are then principally two Schemes which have 
been offer d for the Reconciliation of this Difference. 
THs firſt is that of Julius Africanus; a Writer that flouriſhed in the 
Beginning of the third Century, and whoſe Notion of this matter is both 
ſtated and approv'd by Euſebius , that the, two Evangeliſts have drawn out 
the Pedigree of Joſepb in two different Views, both in the natural and le- 
gal Method. It was the Proviſion of the Law of Moſes, and founded in 
more ancient Practice, that where a Perſon died without Iflue, the Bro- 


ther of the Deceaſed ſhould take his Widow to Wife, and the Firſt-born 
| . 


* Euſeb. E. H. Lib. I. chap. 7. 


N 


— 
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upon ſuch Marriage ſhould ſucceed in the Name of the Deceaſed. It ſeems Berriman. 
the Word Brother is there uſed in a larger Senſe, which is not unuſual en 
in Scripture. For where there was no Brother, we may collect from the: 
Hiſtory of Ruth, this Right devolv'd upon the zeareſt of Kin, or if he 
ſhould refuſe Compliance, on the next after him. Accordingly the Children 
ifuing from ſuch Marriage, might jjuſtly be referred to two different Fa- 
thers. In the Courſe of Nature they were Children of the latter Huſband, 
who was their genuine and real Father: But legally, or in the Conſtruction 
of Law, they were the Children of the Deceaſed, whoſe Family was ſup- 
ported by this vicarious Generation, and Sons raifed up to inherit in his 
Name. This is the Scheme of Africanus, who ſuppoſes St. Matthew to ob- 
ſerve the natural Line, and St. Luke the Legal. a ST 
Bu T if it be thought on the contrary, with ſome others f, that St. Mat- 
theo obſerved the legal Line, and St. Luke the natural, till the ſame * Scheme 
might be urged to account for the Differences between the two Evangeliſts ; 
if we ſuppole only in two Inſtances, ſuch ſubſtituted Marriages, whereby 
two different Perſons might well be repreſented as Fathers of the ſame Son. 
Thus particularly King JFehoiachin, (whom the Prophet Jeremy pronounces 
Childleſs, is notwithſtanding, by St. Matthew, ſaid to have begotten Salathiel, Jer. xxil. 
who is, accordingly, reckon'd for his Son in the Book of Chronicles. Upon 83 1 
this Scheme then it is ſuppoſed that Feconiah, or Jehoiachin, leaving no v. 
Child of his own, his Widow was married to a Kinſman of the Houſe of 
David, who might be that ſame Neri that is mention'd by St. Luke as 
the Father of Salathiel. And ſo Salathiel might be reckon'd to have two Fa- 
thers: Naturally he might be the Son of Neri, but legally the Son of 
Jeconiab. This Solution, as it has great Patrons, and agrees well with the 
Method of Jeriſb Genealogy, ſo it ſeems liable to little Objection, except 
it ſhould be thought harſh, that two Perſons, ſo nearly related as to come 
within the Law of Levirate®, ſhould not meet in ſome common Anceſtor, 
at a Degree leſs remote than David, but have their Pedigree drawn out 
in different Lines for fourteen Generations or more. 
SuPPosE then (to avoid this Objection) that the Sentence pronounced 
againſt Jeconiab were not----write this Man childleſs, (as our Tranſlation has 
Vor | (7X) | it) 


Ruth iii. 
I2, 13. 


* 


© Tt is generally denied by the FJeros, that this Inſtance of Ruth belongs to the Law of Levirate; they 
refer it rather to the Law of the Redemption of Inheritance, Levit. xxv. 25. (Via. Selden de Succeſſ. in bo- 
na defunfor. cap. xv.) But what if we underſtand it to have Reference to both, or that the Law of Levi- 
rate includes the other of Redemption ? This ſeems to agree beſt with the Text, and with the Repreſenta- 
tion of Foſephus, ( Antig. Jud. Lib. V. chap. ix. alias xi) See Turner's Boaz and Ruth. Page 48, Ec. 


- 580 Goel, who was the ſame that had the Right of avenging Blood, and is called Gel- haddam; or of 
redeeming Inheritance, and is called Ggel hakkarob. Levit, xxv. 26. SE | 

© St. Luke uſing only the Phraſe of m h, #. r. N. is thought, by Africanus, to admit a greater Latitude 
of Interpretation. But St. Matthew uſing the Word 5yi»mas, is thought by him to confine us to the ſtricter 
Senſe of Generation. But, perhaps, the ſame Conſtruction of Law might juſtify both Phraſes alike. Dr. 
South (in his Serm. Vol. III. Page 333.) underſtands this Generation in a political Senſe ; as Sa/athiel became 
the rightful Succeſſor of Feconiah. And ſo Zedekiah, tho? really Uncle to 8 is called his Son. 1 
Chron. iii. 16. But Africanus, is certainly wrong, when he inſiſts on the Words «'s iroicero, Which St. 
Luke applies to Jeſus as the reputed Son of Foſeph, and would extend them to Fo/zph, as being the Son of 
Heli in Conſtruction of Law. For with the ſame Reaſon he might extend them to all his other Anceſtors, 
hrongzout the whole Pedigree. And beſides, it is ſuch a Senſe of the Word, as cannot belong to it in 
the firſt Inſtance, as applied to Jeſus, and therefore ought not to be regarded. Vid. YValefii Annot. ad lac. 


f Vid. Grot. Annotat. ad Luc. iii. : | | 
Vid. Spanhem. Dub. Evang. Par. I. page 100. 


> Mr. Bedford (in his Notes on Biſhop Kidder's Demonſtration of the Meſſiah. Fol. Edit. page 160, 161) lays 
ſuch Streſs on this Objection, as to think it unanſwerable, and expreſſes a Surprize, that Jo many learned Men 
ſhould not be aware of it; ſince, however the Son, born upon ſuch; Marriage, might be referr'd to two diffe- 
rent Fathers, yet he. muſt ſtill have the ſame Grandfather, and conſequently this would make an Alteration but 
in one Name of the Genealogy. There would be Weight in this Remark, if the Law of Fevirate reached only 
to Brothers; but ſince, as is obſerved above, when there was no Brother, the fame Right devolved upon the Gge/, 
or neareſt of Kin, it might happen, upon the Extinction of any Line in a Family, that the Widow might 

obliged- to take ſome diſtant Relation. Thus, for Example, if the Line of Solomon was extinct in Jeconiab, 


his 


— 
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* it) but write him deſtitute = or /tripp'd and ſpoiled, (which Senſe the Hebron 

| V. Will well bear, and it ſuits much better with the Continuation of that 
wy Prophecy;) and then it will be lawful for us to take Salathiel, in St. Myr. 
thew's Account, and in the Book of Chronicles, to be the genuine Son of 
Fecontah, which will agree with Africanus's ſtrict Acceptation of the Word 
inn. Suppoſe, again, Salathiel and Zorobabel, in the Pedigree drawn þ 
St. Luke, and mentioned in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, to be dit- 
ferent Perſons from that Salathiel and Zorobabel mentioned in St. Matthes 
and in the Book of Chronicles, it being no unuſual Thing for the ſame 
Name to be given to Variety of Perſons, eſpecially in different Lines of the 
ſame Family or Kindred; and then the two Difficulties are reduced as it 
were to one, viz. How Joſeph ſhould be reckoned by one Evangeliſt the 
Son of Jacob, and ſo deſcended from David by the Line of Solomon; and 
yet by the other ſhould be reckoned for the Son of Heli, and ſo deſcend- 
ed from David by the Line of Nathan. 

AND here it is that Africanus has applied his Diſtinction already menti- 
oned, between natural and legal Parents, ſuppoſing Heli to have died with- 
our Iſſue, and then Jacob marrying his Widow, to have begotten Jeep, 
who was therefore in Courſe of Nature the Son of Jacob, but, in Con- 
ſtruction of Law, the Son of Heli. And to avoid the Difficulty which was 
urged before, of Perſons ſo nearly related being derived through ſo long a 
Line of different Anceſtors, he ſuppoſes Jacob and Heli to have been Bre- 
thren only by the Mother's Side *, but to have had different Fathers, the 
former in the Line of Solomon, the other in the Line of Nathan l. 

I this Scheme be admitted, the Evangeliſts are eafily reconciled, and 
all the Appearance of Contradiction is entirely removed. But then there is this 
Objection will lie againſt them both, that they give us only the Deſcent of 
Foſeph, not of Feſus, and conſequently do not make good the Title which 
St. Matthew has given to his Genealogy, The Book of the Generation of 
Feſus Chriſt, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham. For ſince both Evan- 

geliſts 


his Widow might be obliged to marry into the Line ing to Africanus (omitting thoſe Degrees which do 
of Nathan, none being more nearly related to her de. not affect the Queſtion. _ 


ceaſed Husband than Neri, who might, after this Davip 
Marriage be the Father of Salathiel. The fame —_ — e W 
be the Caſe afterwards between Jacob and Heli, who Solomon | Nathan 
are both repreſented as the Fathers of Fo/eph. One - | + 
of them dying without Iſſue, and without any Bro- . | Rt K 
ther or male Relation of his own Line, the other, - 1 
as the neareſt Relation, might take the Widow; and — X 
Foſeph, being born of that Marriage, the Lines of | 5 | A 
Abiud and Rheſa might unite in him, as the Lines Jeconiah Neri 
of Solomon and Nathan had done in Salathiel. I wa 
mention this as a poſlible Solution: But there being Salathiel Salathiel 
another Method of removing the Difficulty, more a- e / | 
greeable to Africanus, (whoſe Opinion I am to pro- Zorobabel b Zorobabel 
poſe) I have choſe to let that ſtand in the Diſ- | N 
courſe. s Abiud ela 
n See Biſhop Kidder's, Demonſtr. of the Meſſiah - N | Bas 
Part II. chap. 8. £ : 
i See Biſhop Kidder, ut ſupra, cap. xi. n | : 
| & But this Solution itſelf is not without its Diffi- Matthan =—=— r Mattat 
; culty. Valeſius, upon the Place, doubts whether | | Wik, | 
| theſe adixpar opuopireret, or Brothers by the Mo- Jacob]. Heli 


4 ther's Side, fell within the Law of Levirate. And 

. certainly they ſeem neither to anſwer the End of 

ind that Law, nor the Terms in which it is conceived ; 

| therefore the Fezvs in general are clear againſt it. Vide 
Selden de ſucceſſ. in bona defunct. cap. 14. Grot. in 
Luc. iii, Turner's Boaz and Ruth, p. 152. Yet 

 Naomi's Queſtion to her Daughters in Law, Nutb i. 13. 
looks as if ſhe thought the Law reached to ſuch Bre- 
thren, But ſee what is anſwered by the Authors 
above. | 7 646. 2 


1 Thus therefore the Pedigree will ſtand, accord- | Joſeph 


I have 


ä „ |" 


_ + - 
_ FY 


from David conſider'd. 


- — — — 8 _ 
—_— 


geliſts agree, and it has always been the Faith of Chriſtians, that Joſeph Berriman. 
was no more than his reputed Father, and the Fleſh which he aſſumed was 1992 
entirely taken of the Subſtance of his Virgin Mother, it may be thought 
to little Purpoſe, towards proving him of the Seed of David, and the Root 
of eſſe, to oblerve, that thoſe Characters were fulfilled in TJo/eph, who 
contributed nothing to his Nativity, whilſt his Mother, (as might be ſuſ- 
pected from their Silence in the Matter) was of a different Extraction. 
From hence the Docetè and Marcionites of old, attempted to give ſome 
Colour to their Hereſy, contending, that Chriſt did not aſſume real Fleſh 
of the Subſtance of his Mother, but only a fantaſtick or imaginary Body; 
and that for this Reaſon the Evangeliſts concerned not themſelves to derive 
his Pedigree by her, conceiving it might with equal Juſtice be derived by 
Joſeph, who was confeſſedly his Father no otherwiſe than in Repute or 
common Eſtimation. And as the Matter was thus perverſely urged in Fa- 
vour of their Hereſy, ſo, on the other hand, it was objected as a Difficul- 
ty in the Goſpel Scheme, by Celſus and Julian u, profeſſed Enemies of 
Chriſt, and by Fauſtus the Manichæan Heretick *, as well as lately by the 
Author of the Scheme of Literal Prophecy confider'd, the avow'd Champion 
for modern Infidelity ®. Nay, they go farther, and ſuggeſt it as moſt pro- 
bable ſhe ſhould be of the Tribe of Levi, becauſe ſhe is mentioned as the 
Coufin of Elizabeth, who was confeſſedly of the Daughters of Aaron; and 
Fauſtus the Manichean is expreſs, that her Father Joachim was of that Tribe ?. 
THIS ſome, who had no heterodox View on Purpoſe, have thought to 
be a Point of little Moment, becauſe it was the Manner of the Fews to 
denominate the Family from the Male Side only 4, ſo that the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, by being eſpouſed to Fo/eph, paſſing (as it were) into the Family of 
David, from whence her Son's Pedigree was properly deduced in Right of 
the Huſband to whom ſhe was eſpouſed. But though this might be ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate St. Matthew in deducing the Pedigree by Joſeph, when 
he wrote for the Uſe of the Jews, and in Compliance with their Method; 
yet I think it cannot anſwer the ancient Prophecies concerning him, which 
are couched in the ſtrongeſt and moſt emphatical Expreſſions, to fay that 
his reputed Father was fo deſcended, unleſs his Mother, from whom he 
really took the Subſtance of his Body, had been ſo too. 
, IT is therefore material to obſerve, that the Jews were uſually careful 
(and much more we may ſuppoſe in the Royal Family of David) to mar- 
ry in their own Kindred; and there was a ſpecial Law of Moſes to ob- 
lige all ſuch to it as were Heireſſes, as the bleſſed Virgin is reported to 
have been*; ſo that in deſcribing the Pedigree of Joſeph, the H6ufe or 
Family was ſhewn of which ſhe really deſcended *. Accordingly St. Paul 
ſpeaks of it as a Matter out of Controverſy: It is evident (ſays he) that our Heb. vii. 
To ſprang out of Judab. And again he obſerves, that Feſus Chriſt was 14. 


made of the Seed of David, according to the Fleſh; which could not mean . . 3. 


that he was ſo meerly by Conſtruction of Law, but by real Extraction 
of the Subſtance of his Fleſh. The Angel Gabriel is ſaid to have been ent to 


« Virgin ofjouſed ts a Mon whoſe Name was Foſeph, of the Houſe of David; © 


where the Houſe of David is moſt reaſonably under ſtood to be mentioned as the 
Virgin's Family; fince the is the Perſon principally meant to be deſcribed or 
characterized in that Paſſage *. And at the Taxing of Auguſtus, when every 


one went to be. taxed in his own City, the Virgin (we read) went to Bethle- Luke ii. 
bem together with , Fo/eph, in order to be taxed or regiſtred, and therefore 3 + 5: 


ets | | „ 

I have ventured here to correct a plain Miſtake of Africanus, who has made the Father of Heli, the laſt in 

the Line of Nathan, to be Me/chi; whereas that was the Name of another Anceſtor, in the fame Line, two 

Degrees higher, according to St. Lye : For I cannot agree with thoſe who would ſtrike- two Degrees out of the Text 
of St. Lyke, in order to reconcile it with Africans, and ſuch as fallow him. Vide Spanher. Dub. Evang. par. 1. Dub. 24. 


Cell. in Origen. page 80. | m julian apud Cyril. Alex. L. 8. 
Aug. contra Fauſtum, L. xxiii. chap. 8, 9. Lit. Scheme, chap. 8. on 
? Fauftus apud Aug. ut fupra. and Lit. Scheme, ut fupra. 1 Ant de Dom, Spalatenſ. de Rep. 


Eecl. L. vi. chap. 1. Para * 7» 8, 9. - E | | $5" | 0 
Epiphanius ſays, the bleed Virgin was given to Toſeph, nMiguv izc e N aurhy iνẽ,ͤ- Hr. 78. p. 1038. 
Euſebius adds this Obſervation to Africanus's, in order to obviate the Objection above mentioned. 

t See Biſhop Kidder's Demonſtr. Par, ii. chap, 13. 
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B:rriman. muſt have been of the Houſe and Lineage of David, as well as he. This the 
'y Chriſtians affirmed from the Beginning; nor do we find it contradicted till 
the Time of Celſus us, when the genealogical Tables were deſtroy'd, and the 
| Memory of minuter Circumſtances was worn out. Nor is there any Thing 
of Moment alledged to overthrow it. St. Auguſtine “ rejects Fauſtuss Pre- 
tence of her Father's being a Prieſt, as without any Authority: And as for 
the Relation which ſhe bore to Elizabeth, (beſides that the Word admits of 
a more general Senſe) that is eaſily accounted for, in that the Tribe of Levi 
having no Inheritance, and therefore being not ſubject to the Law of Heireſſes, 
did more frequently make Intermarriages with other Tribes, ſo that either by 
raking a Daughter of Fudab unto them, or giving a Daughter of theirs into 
Judah, there might be eaſily contracted an intimate Relation between Mary 
and Elizabeth. | 
HAviNG all this Reaſon to believe, that the bleſſed Virgin was of 7}; 
Houſe and Lineage of David, 1 ſee nothing to hinder us from offering a 
ſecond Scheme of Reconciliation, and ſuppoling that, as St. Matthew, who 
wrote his Goſpel for the Uſe of the TJews, has given us the Pedigree of 
Joſeph, into whoſe Family the bleſſed Virgin was received by Marriage, ſo 
that her Son, in Conſtruction of Law, muſt be reſpected his; ſo St. Luke, who 
wrote to the Gentiles, and was one himſelf, might chuſe to give us the real Ge- 
nealogy of Jeſus by his Mother's Anceſtors, that fo from both Evangeliſts toge- 
ther we might have a double Pedigree from David, the firſt by the Line of Sch. 
mon, the other by the Line of Nathan. In Confirmation of which, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that Eli, or Heli, (which was the Name of Jeſeph's Father in St. Luke) 
might probably be the Contraction of Eliabim; which being of the ſame 
Import, is promiſcuouſly us'd for Jehozakim, or Foachim, which is by an— 
cient Tradition reported to have been the Name of the Virgin's Father *. 
And though I will not take upon me to affirm it, yet it may ſeem no im- 
probable Conjecture, that the Family of Nathan had been reterr'd to by 
the Prophet Zechary, as the Line of the Meſfiah, when he deſcribes the In- 
habitants of Jeruſalem as looking on him whom they had pierced, and mourn- 
Zech. xii. ing for him, every Family apart; upon which Occaſion a few are mentioned 
"0, '* particularly; in the firſt place the Family of the Houſe r David apart, and 
heir Wives apart; and then follows immediately the Family of the Houſe of 
Nathan apart, and their Wives apart; where the Houſe of Nathan (which 
was otherwiſe included in the Houſe of David) ſeems on purpole to be ad- 
ded for a nearer Reſtriction of the Line of Chriſt. Which, joined with the 
foregoing Conſiderations, makes it likely, that the Pedigree which is drawn 
inen the Family of Nathan, is no other than the Family of the bleſſed 
irgin. . ee eee e 
1 is true, the Virgin Mary is not mentioned by Name in St. Luke, any 
more than in St. Matthew, becauſe it was not uſual to derive Pedigrees by 
Women; but Heli, if her Father by Nature, might well be deemed the 
Father of Joſeph, who was really become his Son- in-Law by this Marriage. 
Thus there is no Difficulty in the Text, as it is read in our Tranſlation, %% 
being (as was ſuppoſed) the Son of Foſeph, which was the Son of Heli; name- 
ly, by this Marriage with his Daughter. It cannot be ſaid, indeed, that the 
Phraſe is ſo uſed in any other Article of this Pedigree; but then it is evi- 
dent, that it is not uſed throughout in one and the ſame Acceptation; for 
when Adam, in the laſt Article, is termed the Son of God, it muſt then at 
leaſt be uſed in a different Senſe from all the other Degrees, of this Gene- 
alogy; and if we admit of this Variation in the laſt Article, I ſee not what 
can be objected to the Admiſſion of another in the firſt 7. By this Scheme, 
indeed, it is allowed, that Chriſt's Deſcent by his Mother, was neither na- 
turally nor legally derived from Solomon; nor was it needful that it owe 
Wd e * 
DM Pide Epiphan. Her. 78. 5.17 
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Y This I think ſufficient; but there is another Solution (if any chuſe to follow it) which ſuppoſes Tap 
himſelf to be here repreſented as the Sox (i. e. Grandſon) of Heli, and ſo includes the Name of Jae 
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whatever ſome great Men * have imagined to the contrary. He was promi- Berrimas, 
ermon 


V 


ſed to come from the Loins of David, and as the Fruit of his Body; fo 


E 


—_ aw. 


that it was neceſſary his fleſhly Extraction ſhould be deduced from him ; wyw 


but that might be fulfilled in the Line of Nathan, as well as Solomon. So- 
 lomon, as the immediate Son of David, and the Heir of his Throne, was an 
illuſtrious Type and Figure of the Meſiahb: But many were the Perſons who 
figured out the ſeveral Parts of his Office and Character, and yet are not 
reckoned in the Liſt of his Progenitors. The Right of Succeſſion to his Throne 
will be equally ſecured, if Joſeph be ſuppoſed only the laſt in the Line of 


Solomon, and the bleſſed Virgin to be the Heireſs of the Line of Nathan 


Though, to ſpeak the Truth, I cannor ſay it was neceſſary that Right 
ſhould devolve on him from the eldeſt Line; for as Solomon was not him- 


ſelf the eldeſt Son of David, ſo I ſee nothing hinder, but the Meſfiah alſo 


might be deſcended of a younger Line, eſpecially ſince the temporal King- 
dom was aboliſhed, and his Throne removed. FS Ofc] E 
IN vain, then, will any modern Jews, or other Infidels, endeavour to ſhake 
the 'Belief of that which was allowed among the Ancients, that Fe/us was 
the Son of David, as well as Abraham. And now having cleared this great 
Point from the Prejudices that might ſeem to lie againſt it, I may the better 


proceed to conſider thoſe Prophecies of the Mefiah, which fail within the 
Compaſs of the ſecond Period, namely, ſuch as were ſubſequent to the Call of 


Abraham. And becauſe this takes 1n a large Tract of Time, and great Variety 
of Prophecies, (the Notices of the Meſfiah being more clear and frequent, as 


the Time for his Appearance advanced nearer on) it will be proper again to 


diſtinguiſh this Period into ſhorter Intervals, that we may better obſerve the 
gradual Opening of this great Myſtery, and ſee by what Steps the Knowledge of 
the Goſpel was communicated and diſplayed. To this Purpoſe St. Matthew 
has furniſhed a Remark, at the Concluſion of his Genealogy, which divides 
the whole Period into three Intervals. So (ſays he) all the Generations from 
Abraham to David, are fourteen Generations; and from David until the car- 
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x Jam fi a Mariæ genealogia excludetur Solomo Chril- 
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* And yet, if any one ſhall chuſe it, we may de- 
duce the Virgin's Pedigree from Solomon, by ſuppo- 
ling Salathiel and Zorobabel to be the ſame Perſons in 
both Pedigrees; and then the former of them, by the 
Law of Levirate, might naturally be the Son of a Fa- 
ther in one Line, and legally the Son of a Father in 
the other, the Males of the firſt line being quite extinct. 
After this, Zorobabel having two Sons, viz Abiud and, 
Rheſa, Joſeph might deſcend from the elder of them, 
and the bleſſed Virgin from the younger, and ſo the 
Line of Aliud concluding with Foſeph, his Right, in 
conſequence of his Marriage with Mary the Daughter 
of Heli, would paſs into the Line of Rheſa, and fo the 
Son of Mary, in the Courſe of Law, would become the 
rightful Succeſſor of David. See Dr. South's Sermon 
on Rev. xxii. 16, Vol. III. page 339, &c. Let this 
then be the Repreſentation of the ſecond Scheme. 
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8 2 into Babylon unto Chrift, arg fourteen Generations. 


Lew If can hardly be ſuppoſed the Evangeliſt ſhould have made this Diſtinction 
Mat. l t). Without ſome View or Deſign. In generab it may be faid, that it is helpful to 
Memory, and a Means of preſerving che Text from Falſification or Corrup- 

tion. But might not other Methods of Diviſion haye been as uſeful to thoſe 
Purpoſes? What was the ſpecial Ground for giving the Preference to this tri- 

artite Diviſion, and dropping ſome Generations in the ſecond Interval to make 

it equal to the reſt? 10 omit the myſtical Accounts which have been given 

of this Matter, that of St. Chryſoſtom is moſt generally followed *, That in re- 

gard there were three more remarkable Eſtates of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
as it was firſt in a State of Growth or Increaſe, and governed by Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and Judges, till the Time of David, (no Aceount being taken of 
the Reign of Saul, which was tragical and unhappy, and haſtened by the preci- 
pitate Deſires of the People, before the Time which God had choſen for the 
Monarchy) next in its regal or monarchical Eſtate, as it was governed by a 
Race of Kings, from David to the Time of the Babyloniſb Captivity; and 
laſtly, in its weaker State of Declenſion and Dependence, as this Abolition 
of the Regal Power was followed by a Succeſſion of Ducal Governors and Chief 
Prieſts, who ruled with the Afﬀiſtance of the Sanbedrin till Herad's Aſſumpti- 
on of the Government, not long before the Birth of Jefus; it was St. Matthew's 
View to divide ſo long a Tract of Time, with an Eye to theſe remarkable 
Changes in the Government. And as this is agreeable to the Method of moſt 
Hiſtorians, when they would give a ſuccinct View of any Nation, from firſt 
to laſt, i (as of the Romans, for Example, who were governed firſt by Kings, 
then by Conſuls, Diftators, and Decemviri, and laſt of all by Emperors;) ſo 
withal it might give an Intimation, that upon the Birth of Chriſt, at a like 
Diſtance of Generations with the former, there was now another Change of 
Affairs to be expected, in the Erection of that Kingdom which ſhould never be 
deſtroyed. | Ep ans wig Lit ox; | 

B ag to ſay the Truth, as St. Matthew's View was to clear up the Pe- 
digree of Chriſt, after the Method of the Fews, ſo in his Diſtribution of 
it into three Diſtinctions, he ſeems to have had an Eye not meerly to the 
temporal Changes that might happen in the Government, but likewiſe to the 
moſt remarkable Alterations in the State of Prophecy with relation to the 
Meſſiah ; which opened by Degrees, and grew more and more expreſs, as the 
Time for his Advent approached nearer on. In the Time of Abraham he 
was promiſed to come of his Poſterity, conſidered as a fele& Body of People, 
ſeparate from other Nations. And ſo it continued with little other Reſtric- 
tion, beſides the Tribe of Fudah, till the Erection of the Kingdom in the 
Houſe of David. Then that Royal Family was fixed for his Nativity; 
and the Prophets are full in their Deſcriptions of the Peace and Splendor 
of his Reign, and the Extent of his Authority, though not without ſome 
Intermixture of the Contempt and Sufferings which he ſhould go through. 
And becauſe the Credit of the Houſe of David feemed (as it were) loſt, 
and ſunk in the Babyloniſh Captivity, it was needful, by new and expreſs 
Promiſes, to raiſe the dejected Spirits of the Fews with Hopes of Reſtora- 
tion, and more punctually to fix the Time for the coming of this great 
Deliverer. eee ey — 

To go through all the Prophecies of every Period, would be a Work 
of large Compaſs and Extent. It may ſuffice to my Deſign, to ſhew what 
was the chief View and Purport of them under every Diviſion. I ſhould be- 
gin therefore with the firſt Interval from Abraham to David, whilſt Chriſt 
was promiſed to come of the Seed of the Patriarchs, and of the Tribe of Judah. 
But that I leave for the Subject of ſome following Diſcourſes. 

SERMON 
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SERMON VI. 
The Promiſes made to Abraham and his Seed. 
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New to Abraham and his Seed were tbe Promiſes made. He ſaith : 
not, and to Seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy Seed, 
which is Ghrih, 1446 


previous to the Call of Abraham, and have ſo far prepared the Way to _— 
thoſe which follow it, as to ſhew the Nation and Family of Feſus, and 
remove ſome conſiderable Difficulties, which have been thought to occur 
in thoſe Genealogies or Pedigrees which are recorded in the Goſpel. It may, 
therefore, now, be afſumed as an undoubted Truth, That Jeſus was, as the 
Jews expected their Meſſiah to be, of the Seed of Abraham, and of the Family 
of David. It remains ſtill to be ſhewn, That this their Expectation was not 
grounded meerly in modern Prejudice, but had a real and rational Founda- 
tion in the ancient Predictions which were given to their Fathers. By thoſe 
Predictions, it was obſerved, the Matter opened gradually ; and as there were 
three more remarkable Eſtates or Conditions of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
with reſpect to their Government or outward Polity ; one from the Call of 
Abraham, to the Erection of the Monarchy in the Houſe of David; the next, 
| to the Deſtruction of it in the Babyloniſb Captivity ; and the laſt from thence 
_ to that Age in which Jeſus did appear; ſo the Prophecies of the Meſſiab were 
ſuitably diverſified, either generally to denote him as coming of that Nation 
or People; or as inheriting the Throne and Monarchy of David: or as ſpeci- 
ally repairing, and at a ſet Time, the Breaches and Injuries ſuſtained by it. 
With a view to this Variation, I took leave to conjecture, That St. Matthew, 
in his Deduction of the Pedigree of Jeſus from the Time of Abraham, has diſ- 
unguiſh'd it into three Periods or Intervals; and accordingly I purpoſed to con- 
ſider the State of Prophecy under each of thoſe Periods diſtinctly, with regard 
to this great Event, the Coming of the Meſſiab. 
Tur general Corruption and Degeneracy of Mankind was not cured by the 
Flood, but the Inſolence of their Attempts appeared quickly in the Tower of 
5 Babel, 


1 HA VE formerly conſider'd thoſe Prophecies of the Mefiah which were Berrimar: 
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Berrimar. Babel, and in the Growth of Idolatry. The Chaldeaus were very early tinctured 
W 8 with Idolatrous Notions * : And if the Inhabitants of Egypt and Canaan did not 
A ſo ſoon loſe the Knowledge and Worſhip of the true God, yet there were 
ſome among them charged with great Enormities in Practice; and God, who 
foreſaw-how- this would ſhortly vitiate and corrupt * rineiples, thought 
fit to ſelect a ſingle Family, fof Preſervatzon of the orſhip of the one true 
God, and for a nearer Limitation of that Ane in which the C/ ſed Seed ſhould 
be expected, affording new and clearer Revelations of that Matter. | 

THrAarT Seed had been already determin'd to the Line of Shem; and amor 
his Deſcendants we find Abram ſingled out, to receive a Confirmation of the 

ancient Promiſe, and aſcertain the Completion of it in ſome of his Poſterit 
And from henceforth we perceive' a mighty Alteration in the Divine Oecg. 
nomy : The Family of Abram was to be diſciplined as a ſelect People, and 
| God, in a peculiar Senſe, had engaged to be @ God unto him, and to his Sced 
Gen. xvii. offer him. Whilſt other Nations ſeemed to be neglected, and left to follow 
their own Imaginations, he preſcribed them a Body of Laws as their proper 
Head and Governor; and by a continued Series of typical Prefigurations, pre. 
pared them for the Acknowledgment and Reception of that great Deliverer why 

had been promiſed from the Beginning. 1217 4 
Ix cannot be ſuppoſed, that the original Covenant with Mankind was 
meant to be vacared or ſuperſeded by this ſpecial Engagement with the Family 
of Abraham. It is expreſly mention'd more than once, that all Nations were 
to have an Intereſt in the Benediction that was beſtowed on him; Tn 7hee and 
Gen. xii. in thy Seed ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed. From hence it is 
po reaſonable to collect, that People of all Nations were to be grafted into. his 
' © Family, in order to receive the Bleſſing which was promiſed him as Father of 
them all; and that whatever was ſpecially engaged to his natural Poſterity, had 
a typical Relation to the Days of the Meſſiab, and the Privileges of the Church, 
to be gather'd by him out of all Nations. The principal Parts of that Relation 
are with great Clearneſs and Accuracy pointed out by our Apoſtle in this and 
the following Chapters. I know ſome great Men have thought fit to give up 
this Argument of the Apoſtle, as not concluſive in itſelf, as ſuited only to the 
Fewiſh Method of interpreting by Allegory, but not really founded in the 

Genius and Deſign of Scripture. But be their Names as great and as man 
as they will, I ſhall venture to ſtate the Hiſtory as given by Moſes, together with 
the Apoſtle's Expoſition of it; and ſee whether the Circumſtances of the Caſe 
do not eaſily incline a conſiderate Reader to cloſe in with him. The Secret of the 
Plal. xxv. Lord is with them that fear him, and he will ſhew them his Covenant, If Men 
14 be religiouſly diſpoſed, and attend in earneſt to the Genius and Drift of Scrip- 
ture, they will diſcover in many Places a ſublimer Senſe, than appears upon 
the firſt and ſuperficial Obſervation. But if they be diſpoſed only to ſcoff and 
cavil, theſe are not the Men, whom the Holy Ghoſt thinks fit to Honour with 
his gracious Influences, for they are the Meek whom he has promiſed to guide 

Ver. 9. in Judgment; and ſuch as are gentle, them ſhall he learn his Way, 

THe Promiſe to Abraham is, by a late Impugner of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion b, termed the Corner-Stone of the Literal Prophetick Scheme, as being prin- 
cipally built upon by thoſe who would produce expreſs and Literal Predictions 
of Chriſt out of the Old Teſtament. And, indeed, when Chriſt is ſpecially 
conſidered as promiſed to the Fews, there can be little wonder, if, paſſing by 

Gen. xii. the preceding Predictions given to Mankind, they ſhould fix their Æra in the 
3 in Call of Abraham, to whom ſo illuſtrious a Promiſe was moſt expreſly renew d 
the third and confirm'd. It was firſt made to him in Perſon ; In thee ſhall all Families 
Peron, of the Earth be bleſſed, becauſe then the Mefiah was ſuppoſed to be included 
18. 4% in him, when as yet he had no Child. But after the Birth of T/aac, the Meſiab 


blefſed in | 7 | | 
77-4 2 See Mr. Shuckford's Connect. Vol. I. page 309, So. v Scheme of Lit, Proph, chap. 5. $ 3+ 
Act. vii. 5. | 
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bleſſed; or (as the Word in the laſt Conjugation more emphatically ſignifies) Bre. 

ſhall bleſs themſelves, namely, by getting engrafted upon his Stock, and fo I““ 

entitled to the Bleſſing of his Seed.  * 1 3 — 

Ix has, indeed, been pretended, that this Promiſe undertakes for nothing N 

more, than ſuch Increaſe and worldly Proſperity, as would ſtrike all Nations _— 

round with Admiration, and induce them to bleſs therrſeves, (as we ſay) by 

wiſhing for like Proſperity with the Seed of Abraham; or elſe to uſe it for a 

Form of Benediction when they wiſh'd well to other People, that they might 

be as the Seed of Abraham. To confirm which Remark, this Caſe has been 

_ urged as parallel with the Bleſſing of the Sons, of 7o/eph e, to whom the Pa- 

triarch Jacob bequeath'd his Benediction in theſe Terms, In thee ſhall 1jreal | 

bleſs, ſaying, God make thee as Ephraim and as Manaſſeb. But beſides that Gen xvii. 

here is a manifeſt Variation of the Phraſe in the Original, which quite deſtroys *“ 

the Analogy of theſe Paſſages ©: If this had been all that was intended by to 

| ſolemn a Promiſe, and ſo many Times repeated, and upon which ſuch mighty 

Streſs is laid, as the principal Part of the Covenant eftabhſhed with Tſaac, it 

ſeems extraordinary that {/hmael ſhould be Judged to ſtand excluded, who in 

reſpe& of Matters meerly temporal, ſeems to have received Promiſes but little 

inferior. Nay, if we conſider how much ſooner his Promiſe took effect, and 

how many Years his Sons enjoy'd a Settlement before the 1/raeltes, whoſe . 

promiſed Inheritance of Canaan was poſtponed for more than four hundred _ 

Years after the Call of Abraham ; there can be little Ground to underſtand this Gen. xv- 

Blefling of temporal Acquiſitions, there could be little Comfort from ſuch In-. 

terpretation to thoſe Perſons, who had no Hope to have their Lives extended to 

ſo long a Period. But if they ſaw Chriſt promiſed for the Deliverer of Man- 

kind, this was Matter of great Joy and Tranſport in all Ages of the World; 

and upon this Foot it was, that Abraham himſelf rejoiced to ſee the Day of 

Chriſt, for he ſa it, and was glad; * ae en, 
THrrs then was the material Difference between the Bleſſing of Jadc and 66. 

that of Iſpmael. In reſpe& of Matters temporal, there was no great Inequality 

between them, except that the very temporal Bleſſings conferr'd on 1/aac, 

were made the Seals or Types of ſpiritual Bléſſings; whilſt thoſe of I/marl 

had no ſuch Relation or Significancy, but were feferr'd meerly to ſecular or 

worldly Views, from whence he came to repreſent thoſe Perſons in the Line 

of J/aac, or of Jacob, who reſted'in external Promiſes ; and, without looking 

to the ſpiritual Meaning of ſuch outward Privilege, were content with the 

Poſſeſſion of an earthly Canaan, and the outward Pomp and Ceremony of 

legal Services, The Caſe was plainly this: There were two Covenants with 

Abraham, or (which is all one) two Parts of the ſame Covenant, the Temporal 

and Spiritual ©; or the outward, which related to Things earthly and viſible, 

and the inward, which difter'd nothing from the Goſpel itſelf. Both Parts 

were clearly convey'd to J/aac; bur Iſbmael receiv'd but one. And as there 

were many in the Line of T/aac, who attended only to the temporal Part, or 

to the Law afterwards given, conſider'd in itſelf, and neglected what was ſpi- 

ritual; theſe were ſtill in the State of ſpiritual: Bondage, and therefore fitly re- 

terr'd to the Treatment and Covenant of the Bond-Woman's Son, which 

reach'd only to temporal and outward Things. And ſo the Apoſtle has ex- 

plain'd this Matter, that Abraham had two Sons, whoſe different Eſtate and G4]. iv. 

Condition did fitly figure out the different Hopes and Diſpoſitions of Men, who 22, G. 

looked to be ſaved either by Faith in the Mefiah, or by ritual Services. 

Theſe to Sons were born, one of à Bond-Mard, the other of a Free-Womin ; to 

denote, on one Hand, the Bondage and Servitude of thoſe who were guided only 

by temporal and external Motives, and look'd to be accepted for outward 

ritual Services: And, on the other Hand, the generous Freedom and Libertyof 

thoſe, whoſe Hearts were purified by Faich, and taught the Duties of an in- 

Vo I. III. (7 Z) ward 

© See Scheme of Lit. Proph. chap. 5. $ 3. See alſo Juricu's Crit. Hiſt. Vol. I. chap. 1. 


4 See Shuckford's Connection of Sacred and Profane Hitory. Vol. I. pag. 288. 
See Biſhop Sherlact's Uſe and Intent of Prophecy. Diſcourſe c. 
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Berriman. 
Sermon 
VI. 


ward and ſpiritual Obedience. And to thew that the Son of the Bond- Maid did 
repreſent thoſe who reſted in the Sinaitical Covenant, when literally taken 
and without a typical View to the Meſſiab, the had the Name of Hagar t , 
Word which (in the Language of Arabia) imports a Roch; and is from thence 
made the Name of a certain City built upon that rocky Mountain, which is 
otherwiſe called Sinai. From which Alluſion of the Name it was eaſy hs 
conſider her as a Type of the Old Teſtament, or the literal and external 
Precepts delivered from Mount Sinai s; whilſt the Son of Sarab denotes thoſe 
who walked by Faith, and could ſee the inward or ſpiritual Deſign and Mean. 
ing of the Law. | 


Bur what, it may be aſked, was not the Sinaitical Covenant diſpenſed 


to the Deſcendents of the Line of Tjaac? Were not the legal Precepts, and 


all the Apparatus of a ritual Worſhip, expreſly deliver'd and preſcrib'd to 
them? Had not they the temporal Promiſes of Plenty, and Proſperity, and 
long Life, and the Poſſeſſion of an earthly Canaan ? There is no Queſtion bur 
they had. But then, as there were two Parts to be conſidered in thoſe Precepts 
and Promiſes, namely, the Letter, or external Matter contained in them; 
and the Spirit, or inward Defign and Meaning of it; ſo there were two Sort; 


of People, whoſe Views and Purpoſes were different, in Proportion as they 


Heb. xi. 
16. 


attended more to the one or to the other. | | 

TAE Land of Canaan was figurative of à better Country, i. e. an heavenly 
in Proſpect of which the Patriarchs themſelves were ſupported through a Life 
of Pilgrimage and Travel, though they knew the Letter of the Promiſe was 
not to be fulfilled till more than four hundred Years after its Delivery. The 


| Promiſe had been made to Abraham in Perſon, as well as his Poſterity ; To thee 


Gen. X11. 
TS"; 


(ſays God) will J give it, and to thy Seed for ever. And yet he lived in that 
Country only as a Sojourner, and had no proper Inhericance or Dominion 
of his own. How then was this Promiſe or Engagement made good to 


him? Why, beſides the literal Poſſeſſion of that Tract of Ground, which was 


in due Time to be ſecured to his en it had moreover a latent or typical 
Reſpect to that Recompence of Reward. which the Goſpel propoſes, as the In- 
heritance of thoſe whoſe Faith is active and vigorous, and operates by Love? 
So again, Long Life, in that Land of Promiſe, was typical of that Everlaſting 
Life which is propoſed as the valuable Privilege of thoſe who are juſtified by 
Faith, through the Redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt. Thus the City of 
Feruſalem, with its legal Privileges and its ritual Worſhip, did ſet forth, by 
external Symbols, the ſpiritual Privileges of the Chriſtian Church, whether in 
its preſent State of Grace, or in its future State of Glory, that ew Jeruſalem 
which cometh down from God out of Heaven; that Jeruſalem which is above, 
which is free, and is the Mother of us all. 4 Es 
WHrarT wonder, after this, if the whole Nation of the Hebrews, as a cove- 

nanted People, did figure out the collective Body of Chriſtians, and thoſe Na- 
tions that were at Variance or Enmity with them, ſhould be put to denote the 
Enemies and Obſtructers of the Chriſtian Religion; whether thoſe wicked 
Spirits and Powers of Darkneſs, who are by ancient Alliance confederated with 
the old Deceiver ; or elſe, on the other hand, thoſe perſecuting Tyrants among 
Men, or thoſe Corrupters of ſound Doctrine, or Votaries to Senſuality, who 
are all engaged in the ſame Service with him, labouring in their reſpective 
Methods, to oppoſe the Faith, and to withdraw Men from the Obedience 
of Chriſt? From hence it often comes to paſs, that thoſe Prophecies which 
literally refer to the Nation of the Hebrews, have yet ſuch Characters inter- 
mixed, as ſhew them to be conſider'd as typical of the future State of the 
Church, and the judgments denounced againſt their Enemies, to be but as the 
Preludes of that heavier Vengeance God will one Day take on all the Ad verſa- 
ries of his Truth. . 


0 | 
— THis 


{ Prideaux Connect. Vol. I. pag. 430. Folio. 2 Vid. Witl, Miſcel, Sacra, Vol. II. Exerc. 5. de monte Aas. 
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- Tr1s will appear the more remarkable, when it is remembered, that the Berrimas 
Church at firſt to be gather d from among the Gentiles, was only to ſucceed I“ 
(agreeably to Meſes's Prediction, as explain d by St. Paul) in the Room of ob.. 
ſtinate and unbeheving Jews; that when they had fallen from and forfeited Peut. 
their Privilege, God might, however, ſtill have a peculiar People, in order 1% Rom. 3 
provoke them to Jealouſy, and induce them to return to him, from whom they 19. --- xi. 
had gone aſtray; that ſo when the Fulne/s of the Gentiles ſhould come in, the ' 
Jeus alſo might come in with them, and all be united in one common Faith Te 
and Hope of Salvation. In this State of the Cafe, the Church of the Gentiles 
being thus confider'd, as ſubſtituted in the Place of the Fews, and ſtanding in 
their ſtead, it is very natural to conceive that the Predictions, which reſpect 
this State of Things, ſhould often make mention of the Gentiles ſo called, 
and ſo incorporated under the Style and Title of the Sons of Abraham, 
and deſcribe their Privileges by thoſe of that peculiar People in whofe Place 
they ſtand. 
1e I ſhould purſue this Obſervation, ſo as to exemplify it in a Train 
of Inſtances, it would bring me below the Period I propoſed to canfider. 
My preſent Defign by it, 1s only to illuſtrate the Purport of the Promiſe 
made to Abraham : And as the Bleſſing of the Mefiab was plainly the princi- 
pal Thing contained or ſtipulated for in it, ſo from hence it may appear, 
that even the temporal Privileges annex'd to it, had a typical View or Re- 
lation to this grand Blefling, and were meant to betoken ſomething of a 
higher and more important Nature, to be conferr'd in Virtue of the ever- 
laſting Covenant. In Proportion to theſe Views or CO in which the 
Promiſes might be confider'd, there were two forts of People (as was ſaid 
before) obſervable in that Nation; the one carnal or literal, who look'd for 
the external Promiſes, and reſtrained their Views to worldly Satisfactions; the 
other faithful or ſpiritual, who had an Eye to the Spirit or myſtical Defign of 
ſuch Engagements, and looked forward to the ſpiritual Bleffing ſtipulated for 
in Chriſt, Of both Sorts we have a Type in the two Sons of Abraham ; the 
one born of a Bond-Maid, in the ufual Courſe of natural Conception, and en- 
titled only to temporal and outward Privileges; the other born of a Free- 
Woman, and by Promiſe, beyond the Hopes and Expectations of the Courſe of 
Nature, and entitled to ſuch high Privileges, as made him a lively Type both 
of Chriſt himſelf, the Author of Salvation, and likewiſe of all thoſe, who, by 
virtue of their ſpiritual Union, are joint Heirs with him. 
Nox is it therefore without Myſtery, that the Scripture has recorded the 
Expulſion of Iſhmael, as not admitted to partake of the ſame Privilege with 
Tſaac. It might have ſeem'd, perhaps, a Piece of Female Frowardneſs in 
Sarab, to inſiſt on ſuch Expulſion >. Caft out (ſays ſhe) this Bond-Woman and 
ber Son; for the Son of this Bond-Woman ſhall not be Heir with my Son, 
even with Iſaac. Accordingly Abraham ſeems to have reſented it; and the Thing 
(ſays the Text) was very grievons in Abraham's Sight, becauſe of his Son. But on 
when we conſider that the Matter met with the divine Approbation, and Ver. 11. 
God ſaid unto Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy Sight, becauſe 7 the 
Lad, and becauſe of thy Bond-Woman ; and in all that Sarah hath ſaid unto 
thee, hearken unto her Voice, for in Iſaac ſhall thy Seed be called: There 
will be reaſon to aſcribe this eos to a higher Cauſe, as myſtically * ** 
denoting the Worthleſſneſs of meerly ritual and external Services, and the Ae- 
ceptance only of the faithful Seed, or thoſe who are Children of the Promiſe. 


FroM 


n The Author of Chriſtlauity as old as the Creation, (chap. xiii. page 329.) 3 3 0 Abraham, on this 
Account, as guilty of a very barbarous Action; which is in effect to charge od with Barbarity, who ap- 

proved of it. But if we obſerve what temporal Proviſion God's Providence made for 7/maet, and how this 
outward Procedure was figurative of other Matters, the whole is clear'd up (I think) beyond Exception: 
eſpecially conſidering the Condition of the World in theſe early Times, when it was eaſy to find a Settle- 

ent in any Country, and therefore uſual to ſend the K Children abroad in this Manner. Ser Mr. 
huckford's Connection of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. Vol. II. page 17, &c. ; 


* 
> 
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which they were not qualified wichout a ſpiritual Alliance, by virtue of their 


lineally from him; and fo to all ſpiritual Intents and; Purpoſes the Sons of 


wholly be inſenſible, when they admitted the Faithful from among the Gentiles as 


Rom. x. 


13. 
Eph. ii. 1 5. 
Heb. ix. 
10. 
Gal. iii. 14. 
Ver. 7. 


Gal. iii. 


Gal. ili. 
29. 


and the ſame Scheme of Salvation has been regularly purſued through all 


ing of them, was no other than the Goſpel itſelf, which extends its Benefits to 


Rom. iv. 


16. 
Ver. 11. 
Ver. 13. 


_ outward mark in their Fleſh) t alſo walk in the Steps of that Faith of 


a Jeu, which is one outwardly; neither is that Circumciſion, which is out- 


Rom. ii. 
28. 


Rom. ii. 


29. 
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farther, that that Ordinance had no natural Virtue nor Power in itſelf, but 
God might admit the Members of his Church without it; that therefore when 


ed before the Goſpel unto Abraham, ſaying, In thee ſhall all Nations be bleſſed 
So then they which) be of Faith, are bleſſed with faithful Abrabam. And this 
iv. likewiſe (as the ſame Apoſtle to the Romans teaches) was implied in that other 
Promiſe made the Patriarch, that he ſhould be a Father of many Nations, vis. 
not only by Deſcent, but Principle. For if ye be Chrift's (as he has it in this 
Chapter) then are ye Abraham's Seed, 1. e. if ye be engrafted myſtical Mem- 


ſcended of the Stock of Abraham, then are ye through him reputed alto 
for the Seed of Abraham, that ſpiritual Seed to which the Bleſſing is en- 
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FROM all this we may (perceive the Force of the Aapoltle's:Reaſoning 
that they are not all I/real, which are of Iſrael; that meer! fleſhly Ex. 
traction is not enough to entitle: to the full Privilege ef Sons of Abraham 
For though there were external Privileges to follow the external Relation in 
the proper Line, yet thoſe Privileges had a higher and ſpiritual Import; for 


Union wich the : promiſed Seed, and Imitation of that Faith of Abraham 
which was imputed unto him for Righteouſneſs. -- 1 es ” 

AND as in this View it appears, that many who were ſprung from Abraham 
according to the Fleſh, were yet Strangers to the ſpiritual Privileges: of his 
Children; ſo, on the other hand, tis evident that ſuch as were received 
into the Church, and imitated that Patriarch's Faith and Obedience, of what 
Race ſoever they deſcended, were myſtically united in Chriſt, who ſprang 


Abraham, and grafted into his Stock. Of this the Jets themſelves could not 


Proſelytes to their Religion, and received them into one Body with thems 
ſelves, by their initiatory Rite of Circumcifion. But foraſmuch as Abrahay 
was accepted before the Inſtitution of that Rite, and received it only as Seal of 
his Juſtification through the Faith he had before, they ought to have collected 


the Meſſiah ſhould appear, this Difference, ſhould be no longer made between the 
Jew and the Greek, but the Law of carnal. Ordinances being then aboliſbed, 
all Nations ſhould be admitted upon eafier Terms. It was thus {we .contend) 
that the Bleſſing of Abraham was to come on the Gentiles through: Feſus Chriſt. 
From hence therefore argues the Apoſtle to the Galatians, Know. ye, therefore, 
that they which are of Faith, the ſame are the Children of Abraham; and the 
Scripture foreſeeing that God would juſtify the Heathen through Faith, preach- 


bers of Chriſt's Body, and ſo made one with Chriſt, who was lineally de- 


ſured, and therefore Heirs according to the Promiſe, | 


. * 


THus we ſee how the New Teſtament was involv'd under the Old ; 


Ages of the World. The Letter of external Privileges might belong to the 
natural Poſterity of Abraham. But the Spirit, or myſtical Deſign and Mean- 


People of all Nations indifferently, and unites them into one Body as the 
ſpiritual Sons of Abraham. It is thus the Apoſtle declares him to be the Father 
of us all, 1. e. of all them that believe, though they be not circumciſed, that 
Righteouſneſs might be imputed to them alſo, and the Father of Circum— 
giſion to them who are not of the Circumcijion only, (who have not only the 


our Father Abraham, which he had, being yet uncircumciſed. For he 1s not 


ward in the Pleſh : (Such outward Signs and Characters are by no means 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the true genuine Sous of Abraham from Sons of 
Belial:) But he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and Circumciſion is that 
of the Heart; in the Spirit, and not in the Letter; whoſe Praiſe is not of 
Men; but of God. Wy - | 5 ; 
Eo. | ND 


— 


— 


The Promiſes made to Abraham and his Seed. 64 1 


3 


mark in the Text, To Abraham and bis Seed were the Promiſes made: He 
Chriſt. Though Seed may be a Name of Multitude, and contain many Indi- 


and referred to one Head or Original. But Abraham having two different 
Kinds of Seeds, it imports us to conſider to which of theſe the Promiſes were 
made. It could not be to both in the ſame Meaning or Latitude; becauſe Abra- 
ham had two Sons, who ſtand diſtinguiſhed in this very Reſpect, That in one of 
them his Seed was to be called, and not in the other ; that other, therefore, could 
not be the Seed to which the Promiſes were made. His natural Poſterity by 
Jaac was typified in Iſomael; and, as ſuch, entitled only to the literal and 
external Matter of the Promiſes. But the ſpiritual Intent or Meaning of 
them belonged only to the myſtical or ſpiritual Seed, of which J/aac was him- 
ſelf a Type. And that Seed, ſays the Apoſtle, is Chriſt, viz. Chriſt princi- 
pally and more eminently, but conſidered withal as Head of that myſti- 
cal Society in which the Faithful of all Nations were gathered into one, 
reputed as Members of his myſtical Body, and reckoned for that one Seed 
of Abraham, to which the Promiſes were made. So were all Nations to be 
leſſed in Abraham, and in his Seed; God's faithful People, of whatever Li- 
neage or Extraction, were to be ſpiritually united with Chriſt, and ſo grafted 
on the Stock of Abraham, that Stock in which His Seed was to be called; that 
the Bleſſing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through Jeſus Chriſt, and 
they might be entitled, to claim under him as Father of the Faithful. So that 
the Seed of Abraham, 1s a Phraſe of like Import with the Seed of the Woman 
formerly explained * ; and as Adam is ſet forth in Scripture for the Head and 
Repreſentative of Mankind, conſidered in their fallen and degenerate Eſtate ; 
ſo has Abraham the Honour, on the other hand, to be propoſed as the common 
| Father of all thoſe that are reſtored ; though not by natural Deſcent, yet by 
Virtue of their ſpiritual Union with Chriſt his Son, the Head of the Elect, and 


ſprung from him. Being united with Chriſt, the promiſed Son of Abraham, 
and ſupplying the Defection of his natural Poſterity, they are ſignificantly 
reputed for his Children, and entitled to the Bleſſings of his Covenant. 
How uniform, how admirable, how inſtructive, is this View or Repreſen- 
tation of the ancient Covenant, which makes Chriſt to be the Sum and Center 
of ſpiritual Bleſſings; and the outward Letter of temporal Advantages, to con- 
tain an inward Meaning of much higher Concern ! The New Teſtament, indeed, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the Old, is ſaid to be better Covenant or Teſtament, 


taken only for the external Letter, in which the Fews were too apt to acqui- 
eſce ; otherwiſe, if we take in the Spirit or myſtical Deſign of it, it differed no- 
thing from the Goſpel itſelf, but only in the Manner and Circumſtance of its 
Delivery. Chriſt bas brought Life and Immortality to Light through the Goſpel, 2 
which before was taught only by darker Hints and typical Repreſentations. 
But till the Truths taught and deſigned were the ſame, though the one does 
more explicitly unfold what the other had involved in greater Obſcurity. His 
aboliſhing of Death, is mentioned as the Ground of ſuch Life, and Immortality : 
And what is that but the ſame Conqueſt of the Serpent, which had been 
promulen gropn.oie Beginning ; the ſame Reparation of the Damage done by 


* 


an's Apoſtaſy? 
How much nobler and more worthy an Idea does this give us of divine Re- 


no higher Views, beyond the Poſſeſſion of a Plot of Ground, with long Life and 
worldly Affluence? Such Promiſes were, in their literal Import, a fit Encourage- 
ment to Men of low Underſtandings, and narrow Diſpoſitions. But the Men 
VoI. III. | (8A) | of 


idee Sermon III. 


velation, than to imagine (as ſome have done) that God gave his ancient People 


AND this may explain to us the Drift and Purport of the Apoſtle's Re. Berriman. 


Sermon 


VI. 


ſaith not, and to Seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy Seed, which i 


viduals, yet they are ſuch, as in ſome View or other are collected into Unity, g. 


29. 


in Right of their Subſtitution in the Room of the Fews, who were naturally _ 


and eſtabliſhed upon better Promiſes. But then the Law, or the Old Teſtament, is Heb. vii. 


Tim. . 
10. 
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Brrrinen. of more exalted Faculties and a ſublimer Knowledge, who ſaw, tho' thro a 
Ser Glaſs darkly, the ſuperior Privilege which we receive by Chriſt, and percei- 
* 


Seed. 
we LY 
— 


ved the ſubſtance repreſented by thofe Shadows: they had the Comforts of che 
Goſpel in ſuch Meaſure and Proportion, as was neceſſary to ſupport their 
Hopes, and preſerve a Senſe of Religion alive upon their Minds. Thus the 
Church of Chriſt is One throughout all Ages, tho under different Oeconomies, 
the Company of faithful Men, looking for that Bleſſing of Redemption which 
was promiſed to Mankind immediately upon the Fall; but firſt, in darker and 
obſcurer Terms; as a Thing future, and foreſhewn by Types and figurative 
Shadows, that the acting of free Agents 8 1 7 not be too powerfully reſtrain- 
ed by the Force and Evidence of the Prediction: fince that, in the cleareſt 
and moſt reſplendent Manner, in that Fulneſs of Time, when God was plea- 
ſed to ſpeak unto us by his Son. Ae e 
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The Promiſes made to Abraham and his Seed. 
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GAL. iii. 16. 


ow 10 Abraham and his Seed were the Promiſes made. He faith 
not, and to Seeds, as of many; but as of one, and ta thy Seed, 
which is Chrif.. = 


7 


E have conſider'd the original Promiſe made to Arabam, and ſeen Berrimas. 
W how the whole Race of Mankind, upon certain Terms and Qua- VII“ 
| lifications, have a real Intereſt and Claim to it; that it was not par- Guy 
rially reſtrained to his natural Poſterity, but whilſt that was pointed out for - 
the Line of which Chriſt ſhould deſcend according to the Fleſh, the Bleſſing of 
his Redemption was meant to extend much farther, ſo that the Faithful from 
among all Nations, by being united in his myſtical Body, ſhould be repu- 
ted for the ſpiritual Seed of Abraham, and Children of the Promiſe; that 
therefore thoſe outward Privileges which were literally beſtowed upon 
his natural Progeny, were deſigned. to figure out thoſe inward and ſpiritual 
Bleſſings, which the Goſpel more openly propoſes to the Faithful in Chriſt 
Jeſus : That laſtly, to this Purpoſe, he had #49 Sons, Who ſerved as Types or 
Emblems of thoſe two different Kinds of Seeds aſcribed to him; the one born 
of a Bond-Woman in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, and entitled only to 
temporal and outward Privileges, to betoken his meerly natural Poſterity, reſt- 
ing in the Servitude of ritual Worſhip and external Promiſes; the other born 
of a Free-Woman, and by Promiſe, beyond the Hope and Expectations of the 
Courſe of Nature, and receiving the Aſſurance of that befſed Seed which ſhould 
reſtore the Hopes of Immortality; to betoken, on the other hand, the Regene- 
ration and new Birth of thoſe (of whatever Nation or Country) who, being by 
Faith incorporated into one Body in Chriſt, are reputed for that one Seed of 
Abraham, to which alone the Promiſes were made in their ſublime and ſpiri- 
tual Acceptation. By all which, we do not mean that 1/mael was abſolutely 
reprobated, or excluded from the Covenant of Grace; for though his natural 
Eſtate did figure out the State of thoſe who ſtand: excluded for their own De- 
merit, yet if he imitated. the Faith. and Qbedience of his. Parent, he woes 
hen 
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xxvili. 4. 


Gen. 
xxviii. 14 


Gen.xxvii. temporal Advantages, yet it was not without a plain Reſerve of Superiority to 


39, 40. 


Gen. xxv. before the Birth of them both, that he Elder ſhould ſerve the Younger. That 


23. 


Heb. xi. 
40 17. 


Pſal. cv. 
9, 10. 
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promiſed Seed. This is what the Scripture terms the loving of Jacob, and hating 
„ Eſau; becauſe it figured out the Diſtinction God is pleaſed to make between 
| thoſe who continue in their fallen Eſtate, and thoſe who, by virtue of their 


There are indeed Tome Flaws in the Character of Eſau, which fix à Brand up- 


bam, which might be deemed the Birthright in his Family b, is yet chiefly cen- 


twelve Sons of Jacob, were alike within the Covenant, and received for God's 


he confirmed the ſame unto Jacob for a Law, and to Iſrael for an everlaſting 
enough to be reputed a diſtin Nation or Body of People; and then their ty- 


figured out that myſtical Body, which is collected out of all Nations, and 


of 1jrael*, Or if it ſhould be thought, from comparing the Number of the 


i See Shuckford's Connection, Vol. II. p. 134, aud 201. b See Biſhop Sherlacbs Uſe and Intent of 


nm 
I. 


then be ſpiritually grafted on the Line of 1/aac, and included in that myſtical 
Body which is reckoned for the ſpiritual Seed. 3 

Tn like is to be ſaid of the next Limitation in this ſelect Family. The 
Bleſſing of Abraham, which had already been aſſured to Jſaac, was in the next 
Generation bequeathed to his Son Facob; and with him, again, in, expreſs Terms 
God renewed the ſame Covenant, that in his Seed ſhould all the F mil of. the 
Earth be bleſſed. By this means the Eine of the Meſia was again ointec 


7 
and though E/au, the other Son of T/aac, had like wiſe the Promiſe of many 
the Poſterity of Facob; agreeably to that Prediction, which had been uttered 


outward Superiority, which took not place till many Ages afterwards, and Was 
not deſigned to be perpetual, was aptly figurative of thoſe ſpiritual Privileges 
which are enjoyed within the Peculium, and conferred as the Bleſſing of the 


Union with Chriſt, and myſtical Incorporation into his Body, do become the 
ſpiritual Sons of Abrabam, and ate entitled to the Promiſe of Redemption. 
Nor that either E/au himſelf, or any of his Sons, were perſonally repro- 
bated, or abſolutely, excluded from the Benefit of that Promiſe ? For white 
God's outward Diſpenſations towards them, in not receiving them for his own 
People, nor training them up by a peculiar Diſcipline, did aptly foreſhew the 
loſt Eſtate of thoſe who are without the Covenant, they might themſelves, ne- 
vertheleſs, by Faith in that divine Promiſe which extended to all Nations, be 
myſtically incorporated in Chrift Jeſus, and reputed. for the /þirityal Seed, 
on his Memory in ſacred Hiſtory. ' But if the Matter were attentively confi- 
dered, I judge it would appear, that that on which the Scripture lays the great- 
eſt Streſs, namely, the Selling of his Birthrigbt, to gratity the preſent Cra- 
vings of his Appetite, how far ſoever it might be blameable in itſelf, as ſlight- 
ing the Honour and Privileges of the ancient Prieſthood , or the Bleſſing of Abra- 


ſured under a typical ReſpeC&t*, namely as it repreſents their Sin and Folly, who, 
for the ſake of preſent and tranſitory Satisfactions, do forfeit and give up their 


Title to the Privileges of the heavenly Inheritance. 


In the next Deſcent after this, we find no ſuch Excluſion, but all the 


peculiar People. Here therefore the Pſalmiſt ſtops in his Recital of the ſeve- 
ral Limitations made in that ſelect Family, when he recounts how at firſt God 
made his Covenant with Abraham, and then his Oath unto Iſaac; how, laſtly, 


Covenant. Their Increaſe, after this, was ſuch, that they ſoon grew conſiderable 
pical Relation to the Chriftian Church is the more obvious and natural, as they 


ſpiritually incorporated in Chrift Feſus. - Y 
| THse1R Diviſion into Tribes, made them the fitter Emblem of that Variety 
of Nations and Kindreds of which the Church ſhould conſiſt. And to this it 
ſeems likely, that Moſes might allude in that Paſſage of his Song: ben the 
moſt High divided to the Nations their Inheritance, when he ſeparated the Sons 
of Adam, he ſet the Bounds of the People according to the Number of the Children 


Sons of Noah in the tenth Chapter of Geneſis, with the Number of 2 
1 5 n | ons 


Prophecy, Diſcourſe 5. p. 133, Cc. © See Jurieu's Crit. Hiſt. Vol. I. chap. 12. 
Deut. xxxviii. 8. There is another Interpretation of this Text, which ſuppoſes that the Bounds of the Cana- 
anitiſh People were ſuch, as might afterwards afford a convenient Settlement for 7/rae/, 
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Sons at their Deſcent into Egypt, that the Lawgiver pointed rather to the Brinn. 
Number of Souls in Being at that Time, than to the Number of Tribes into VII 
which they were divided afterwards: Yet ſtill the Main of the Obſervation will &yw 
ſtand, that the Nation of the 1/rae/ites bore a certain Proportion to the other 
Nations of the Earth, ſo that in certain Reſpects they might be ſer to denote 
or betoken one another. But in St. John's Apocalypſe there is yet a more di- 
re& Reference to this Diviſion into Tribes; where, as the Church of Chriſt, 
though gathered from among the Gentiles, is repreſented under the Name of 1j- 
rael, and deſcribed by a Variety of Characters proper to the Jer Church; 
ſo its faithful Members, who kept clear of the general Apoſtaſy, are ſaid more 
particularly to have been ſealed out of all the Tribes of the Children of gre Ao 
pretty clear Indication, that the Tribes of Tjrael were underſtood to figure out 4, &&. 
the ſeveral Diviſions of the other Nations, when incorporated in one myſtical 
Body. Accordingly, I make no doubt, they are included in that 77numerable 
Multitude which is mentioned ſoon after, of all Nations, and Kindreds, and Peo- 
| ple, and Tongues, So that the Gentiles here are conſidered as ſurrogated in the Rev. vii. | 
Place of T/rael, and therefore entitled to their Name and Character; which is —_— 
what Moſes meant by moving them to Jealouſy with thoſe which are not a Peo- TY 
ple; namely by receiving in their Stead, to be the People of God, thoſe Nations Deut. 
which anciently had not been his People, And it was, no doubt, in View of“ 2 
this typical Relation of the Tribes of 1/-ae/, that our bleſſed Saviour promiſed 
his Apoſtles, they ſhould /t upon twelve Thrones, judging the twelve Tribes of Mat. xix. 
Tjrael, i. e. the faithful Members of his Church prefigured by them. 3 
I x this collective View, and typical Relation, did God declare I/ael to be zo. 
his Son, even his Firſt- born. And though they went at firſt into Egypt, as a Exd. iv. 
Place of Refuge, to provide againſt that grievous Famine which diſtreſsd the 
Nations round them, yet there they were conſidered as in a State of Exile from 
their promiſed Inheritance; the Hardſhip of which was afterwards exceeding- 
ly increaſed by bitter Oppreſſion, and heavy Servitude. From hence they were 
wonderfully reſcued by the remarkable Interpoſition of divine Providence, tak- 
ing Vengeance on their Enemies, and conducting them with Safety to the Land 
of Canaan, to which the Prophet Hoſea very plainly refers in theſe Words, 
When Iſrael was a Child, then I loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt. In Ho. xi. i. 
both Reſpects they figured out that myſtical Society of which Chriſt is the 
Head, conſidered either as ſtruggling under Hardſhips, or triumphing over them. 
And as this may be applicable, under ſeveral Views, either to Chriſt who is the 
Head, or to the Church, which is his Body, it can be no Wonder if the Evan- 
geliſt reckons it to be fulfilled in the Infancy of Chriſt, when, after having 
fled into E Jp! from the Rage of Herod, he was reſtored to Canaan upon the 
Removal Fe o great a Danger. 55 2 
Tux twelve Sons of Jacob being alike (as was ſaid) within the Covenant, 
they were all entitled to the Bleſſing which had been aſſured ſingly to their 
great Progenitors. But becauſe that included many Particulars, which could 
not be all engroſſed by every one, it remained that a proper Partition ſhould be 
made among them, and each receive ſuch Share as was expedient, Thus, for 
Example, If the Land of Canaan was given in the groſs to Abrabam, Iſaac 
and Facob, whilſt there was but one ſingle Perſon to receive the Promiſe; yet 
when their Seed was multiplied -into twelve Tribes, who were all within the 
Promiſe, the whole Land could not be given to any one, without Prejudice to 
the reſt. Ir was therefore neceſlary that a Diſtribution ſhould be made among 
them; and with this View, Jacob undertakes to impart his Benediction to his 
Sons, and foretel what ſhould befal them in the laſt Days. It is thus the Son of 
Sirach obſerves, that God aſſured Abraham, by an Oath, that be would Bleſs 
the Nations in his Seed; and that he would multiply him as the Duſt of the Earth, _ 
and exalt his Seed as the Stars, and cauſe them to inherit from Sea to Sea, and ans 
from the River unto the utmoſt Part of the Land. The whole Bleſſing or e 
Covenant, you ſee, was enſured to his Poſterity. And fo it was alfo in the 
next Deſcent : With Iſaac did he eftabliſh likewiſe ( for Abraham, his Fathers 
Vo I. III. 5 (8 B) ſake) 
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ſake) THE BLESSING OF ALL MEN, AND THE COVENANT. Again, 


he made it (the ſame Bleſſing and Covenant) to reſt upon the Head of Jacob. 
But after all this, when there were Twelve in Covenant, the whole Bleſſing 
could no longer be convey'd to any one; and therefore now he divided 519 
Portions, among the Twelve Tribes did he part them. | 

IN this Partition it was neceſſary that the actual Deſcent of the Mejah, 


which the Son of Sirach ſignificantly calls the Bleſſing of all Men, ſhould be 


Gen. xlix. 
8. 


limited to one. For though all the Tribes were to be trained and diſciplined 
in che Hope and Expectation of him; yet it was not in the Nature of Things 
poſſible, that he ſhould deſcend from all of them; and therefore, if Jacob de- 
ſigned to make a real Diſtribution of the Bleſſing tranſmitted from his Fathers, 
he could not paſs over this ſignal Part of it in Silence, but mult in all Rea- 
ſon aſſure it to one or other of his twelve Sons. We cannot be long in our 
Enquiry, which of theſe it ſhould be. For among all the Benedictions in the 48th 
and 49th of Geneſis, I conceive there is none can be pretended to have con- 
vey'd this particular, beſides the Benediction of the Tribe of Fudah e. Thar 
begins with a plain Mention of ſome kind of Superiority above his Brethren; 
and ſuch as ſhould engage their Reſpect and Admiration, as well as aſſure him 
of Victory over his Oppoſers. Fudah, thou art he whom thy Brethren ſhall praiſe 


or rather, Thou art Fudah, thy Brethren ſhall praiſe thee, (alluding to the Ety- 


mology and Import of the Word) thy Hand ſhall be in the Neck of thine Ene- 


mies; thy Fathers Children ſhall bow down before thee. Then follow ſome Par- 
ticulars which do literally relate to the future external Condition of this Tribe, 
and among the reſt, a ſpecial Engagement for the Continuance of its State - 
and Polity, till the coming of that promiſed Seed, in whom all Nations ſhould 


receive a Benediction. The Scepter ſhall not depart from Fudah, nor a Laugi- 


Gen. xlix. 
10. 


ver from between his Feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſball the Gathering of 
the People be. VVV „ 5 

BV Shiloh, in this Prophecy, the Męſiah has uſually been underſtood, both 
among Jeus and Chriſtians; and though different Accounts have been given of 
the Import of the Word f, according to the different Derivations that have been 
aſſigned it, yet all of them do very well agree to point out the Offices and Cha- 
racer of the Mefiah*. The Teſtimony of the modern Fews, which a late Wri- 
ter rejects in other Caſes, as of Perſons heated with Prejudice, and big with 


Expectations of the great Feats to be done by their Meſſiab, ought, however, 


in this Caſe to be conſiderable, becauſe this Text undertakes for ſuch Continu- 
” © 14/7/06 31 7% 11 F453 hs | ' „ „ „ a » 
ance of their State and Polity as is wholly inconſiſtent with their preſent Dil- 


perſion, and therefore proves that Shiloh is already come; ſo that if the Force 


t Chron. v. 
"ge 


Iſai. Iv. 4. 
Dan. 1x- 
25, 26. 


of Tradition were not too ſtrong againſt. them, to admit the Application of 
that Character to any other than the Meſiab, they would be bound in Inte- 
reſt and Policy to do it. CELL OE GCE CA a 

Bu T we need not teſt the Matter meerly on the general Opinion of the 
modern Fews, from the Chaldee Paraphraſts downwards to theſe, Days. We 
have a Teſtimony (I think) as high as Ezra, and the Return of that People 
from Captivity at Babylon. For in the Book of Chronicles, upon mentioning 
the Sons of Reuben the firſt born of Iſrael, it is remarked that the Birth-right 
was given away for his Offence ; ſo that % Genealogy is not to be reckoned af- 
ter the Birth-right : For judah (it is added) prevailed above bis Brethren, and 
of him is the v Nagid, the Prince or chief Ruler, but the Birth-right was 
Joſeph's. The Nagid is a Term which the Prophets Iſaiab and Daniel 
applied to the Meſabh; and as the Author of the Book of Chronicles wrote 
after them both, there is little Doubt but he had an Eye to the ſame Perſon, 
whom he here mentions under the Title of Nagid, as coming of the Tribe of 
Judah. But whence had he this Knowledge of his being to deſcend particu- 
larly of that Tribe? You'll ſay, perhaps, becauſe he was to be of the Fa 


See Biſhop Sherlect's third Diſſertation annexed to the Uſe" and Intent of Prophecy, - 
id. Gothoft, Valand. Diſſert. in Loc. in Theſaur. Theol. 'Philol, Vol. J. 
See Biſhop Sherlock's. third Diſſertation, p. 317 318. 
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of David, who was himſelf of that Tribe, and @ Chief Ruler likewiſe. But Berriman: 
then I demand farther, why this ſhould be mention'd as an immediate Conſe- IT 
quence of the diſinheriting of Reuben? The Purport of that Remark naturally 
leads back to Facob's laſt Will and Teſtament, whereby we find Reuben was 
actually diſinherited, or doomed not to excel, and that for the very Reaſon here 
aligned, becauſe he defiled his Father's Bed. And in Proportion to the two Gen. lix. 
great civil Privileges of the Firſt-born, we find that the double Share of G45 
Poſſeſſion b was given to the Sons of Joſeph, who were divided for that vii. 5. 
Purpoſe into the two Tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, but the Superiority of 
Government was reſerved to the Tribe of Judah, before whom, the Patriarch 
declares, his Father's Children ſhould bow down, (which the Author of the Book Gen. xlix. 
of Chronicles explains by his prevailing above his Brethren) and of whom 8. 
Shiloh (whom the ſame Author calls the Nagid) was to come. From hence it 
is ſufficiently evident how this Prophecy was underitood from the Time of 
the Babyloniſh Captivity. And, I think, there are ſome ſtrong Preſumptions 
to be aſſigned for its being taken in the ſame Acceptation before. 

DURING the Stay of the Iſraelites in Egypt, we have but a very ſhort 
and imperfect Account of their Affairs: But from the Time of their Depar- 
ture thence, we find a conſtant Preference given to the Tribe of Judah; 
which ſhould ſeem to be owing to this Expectation of the promiſed De- 
liverer. In their Journyings in the Wilderneſs, the Standard of the Camp of 
the Children of Judah went firſt; and in their Dedication of the Altar, Nahſbon, Num. x. 
who was Prince of this Tribe, was the firſt to make his Offering. When the 1 
Land of Canaan was divided by Lot, the firſt Lot came up for the Tribe of the 12. 
Children of Fudah, by their Pamilies; and in their Wars with the Canaanttes, joſ. xv. 1, 
after the Death of Joſhua, this Tribe was appointed, by Divine Deſignation, Judg. i. 2, 
to go firſt againſt them. The Numbers of the Men of Fudab were taken 1 Sam. xv. 
ſeparately from thoſe of the Body of the People; and that even when Saul + 
was King, who was himſelf deſcended of the Tribe of Benjamin, that we may 
the leſs wonder in the Reign of David, to find the Men of Fudah diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Men of TIjrael. David was a King of God's own Chooſing and 2 Sam. 
Appointment, deſcended of the Tribe of Judah; in whom, and the Conti- me” 
nuation of the Kingdom in his Family, he meant to figure out the everlaſting ; 
Reign and Kingdom of Meſiab. And when the Kingdom was divided, upon 
the Death of Solomon, the Tribe of Judah only is mentioned as adhering to 
the Houſe of David, from whence this Shiloh was expected; whereas the reſt, 
who were mix'd with them, (except perhaps Benjamin, till the Time of 
the Captivity) had loſt all the Privilege of their Diſtinction, and were in- 
cluded in the Name of Jeus. 99 DOSE 215 1 
WI Ar was the particular Privilege here aſſured to Fudah, from what 
Point of Time it was intended to commence, and ſo to continue till the 
coming of Chriſt, is a Queſtion which has exerciſed the Search of man 
learned Men, and been reſolved with great Variety of Opinion. But without 
entering into all the Intricacies of their ſeveral Diſputes, thus much I think 
is evident to all, who would not ſtudy to elude the Force of the Prediction, 
that here is promiſed a Continuation of the Tribe of Fudah as a Body politick, 
with ſome Exerciſe of Authority and Juriſdiction ; ſuch Continuation as is not 
promiſed to the other Tr:bes; ' fo that though they might ſink and be loſt 
before the coming of Shilob, yer Fudah could not, conſiſtently with the Divine 
Eaghgemone fv) 7s 5uG on 2o0 ite HA To S0ttE 24s 8 
To ſee how they took this Prophecy themſelves, let us look into thoſe 
Times when they were threatned with a Diſſolution of their Government. 
The Grandeur of this Tribe had been exceedingly increaſed in the Reigns 
of David and Solomon, And when the Kingdom ſeemed to ſuffer Dimi- 

F244 x TYRE þ > 111 1 - - nution | - 


| h This may be looked upon as a kind of Anticipation of the Law of Mo/es.: For anciently the Firſt-born 
— more than a double Share, and ſucceeded to the Bulk of his Father's Subſtance, whilſt the younger 
Children were ſent off with ſmall Gifts or Portions. See Shuckford's Connection, Vol. II. page 1 39- | 


1 See Biſhop Sherlock's third Diſſertation ſubjoined to his U/e and Intent of Prophecy. 
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VII. to give its Name to all thoſe that reſorted to it, and incorprate them into 
one Body with itſelf. Ep | 

AGAIN, when Abax was put in a dreadful Conſternation by the Kings 

of Syria and Irael, and apprehended an utter Diflolution of his Government, 

the Prophet J/aiab was ſent to foretel, that they ſhould be ſo far from 

compaſſing their Deſigns, that they ſhould both be humbled and ſubdued by the 

King of Aſſyria *; that thoſe two Perſons, in particular, ſhould quickly be 

remov'd from their Government: which was fulfill'd, in that the Kingdom 

of Syria was ſoon after overthrown by Tiglathpileſer, and Pekah was ſlain 

by Hoſhea ; and finally, that Ephraim, or Tjrael, ſhould within fifty fix Tears 

Iſai. vii. be ſo entirely broken, as to be no more a People. And as a Sign of all this 

8. he propoſes the Meſfſah's Birth of a Virgin, which was not accompliſhed 

3 till more than ſeven hundred Years after the Prediction. But how could 

that be the Sign of a Deliverance to be wrought immediately? or a Con- 

firmation of the Prophet's Miſſion in the preſent Exigence ? This is an 

Objection often made by Scofters and Infidels, and ſometimes allowed to 

have Weight by others, that have not thoroughly conſider'd it. His Birth 

was neceſſary before the Diſſolution of all Government in Judea; and there- 

fore the preſent Deſigns of their Enemies muſt fail, at what Diſtance ſo- 

ever his Birth might be future at that Time. The Tribe of Judab muſt 

be preſerved till SHiloß came, whatever became of the other Tribes, who 

had no Promiſe of ſuch Continuation. And how then ſhould the King 

of the ren Tribes pretend to enlarge his own Dominion, by extinguiſhing 

and diſſolving that of Fudah, and ſetting up a Vice-roy of his own over 

them? For this Reaſon the Prophet requires Faith in thoſe who ſhould 

ſee the Proof of his Prediction. IF ye will not BELIEVE, ſurely ye ſhall 

Ini. vii. not be eſtabliſhed. Had the Sign he gave been any preſent Miracles, no 

9. great Degree of Faith could have been requiſite to yield to the Evidence 

of Senſe, But becauſe it was then future, and received upon the Credit only 

of a prime Article of their Religion, therefore their believing was indiſpen- 

ſibly required, to give them Confirmation. and Aſſurance. And though in 

Puniſhment of the prefent Deſpondency, he threatens that the King of 

tc. vii. Aſſyria ſhould afterwards prevail againſt them, yet at the ſame Time he calls 

17,--20. their Land the Land of Immanuel, and thereby teaches, that it ſhould not 
be finally deſtroy'd before his Nativity. 


Berriman. nution by the Loſs of the ten Tribes, yet that of Judab had the Privilege 


THe ten Tribes after this were carried into Captivity *, without any 
Promiſe of returning as a diſtin& People; and thoſe of them that did re- 

turn, were mixed with the Fews, and reckoned to be one with them. The 
Kingdom of Fudah itſelf is threatened likewiſe with Captivity, at ſome Di- 

ſtance by T/azah and other Prophets, but more nearly by Feremiah, who 

lived to ſee the Accompliſhment. And how was his Meſſage received among 

the People? We find they treated him as an Enemy to the Government, and 

ſer. falling away to the Chaldeans: They were more inclined to give Credit to their 
xxxviii. 4. falſe Prophets, that ſpake contrary to Jeremiah: And the chief Ground of 
3 ig. their Confidence lay in this, that they were the Temple of the Lord, a People 
fer. vii. 4. ſacred and peculiar to him, and had his inſtituted Worſhip eſtabliſhed among 
them. But what, were not the whole People of T/rae! the peculiar People 
of God? Had not the Tabernacle reſted antiently in Shilob, which was ſi- 

tuated in the Tribe of Ephraim? And yet was not that and the whole 
Kingdom of the ten Tribes laid waſte, and the People earried Captive to 

22 * 5 947. 715 Aria 


* Iſai, viii, 4. See Prideaux's Connection of Old and New Teſtament. Vol. I. page 4. Folio. Vid. Fitring: 
Comment. mr Fad. 2 ent Pw. ͤ ONO. TGY ge o5 19.0 OY | 
I Thai. viii. 7, 8, So the Temple is called HIS Temple, Mal. iii. 1. He is ſaid, by St. Jobn, to 0%? 
to his OW a John i. 11. with the ſame Propriety as Fudea is elſewhere called th Land of the Lord, 
Iſai. xiv. 2. g | . BY a” | ben F 
m There were three Degrees of that Captivity ; the firſt-by . Tig/athpileſer, the ſecond by Shalman/ers and 
the third by E/arhaddon 3 which laſt was juſt ſixty five Years after the Prophecy of 1/aiah. See Dean Pridtauæ? 
Conucction, page 24. Folio. Vol. I. W win LET beds” oh > oli 950. 
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ria? What therefore had they to plead | againſt fo clear an Example? Berriman. 


Why, it ſeems they had a Promiſe of Continuation, which the other Tribes N 8 
had not; and this ſeems to have been the Ground of their Aſſurance, that 
their City ſhould not be overthrown by the Chaldeans. 
THIS, indeed, the Prophets themſelves ſeem to have regarded as a confider- 
able Difficulty; and therefore they are very large and exprets in their Promiſes 
of Reſtoration ; and withal, the End of this Captivity is ſignified to be not a total 
Dereliction of the Land, but only for giving it that Time of Reſt which the People 2 Chron. 
had facrilegiouſly withheld, by intermitting their Sabbatic Years. 1/aioh, near two 
hundred Years beforehand, named the very Perion who ſhould order their Enlarge- 1 8 
ment, and Jeremiah pointed out the Year for doing it, and made Purchaſe of a 23. 2 
Field himſelf, to give Proof of his Aſſurance that Houſes, and Fields, and Vine- v1. 
yards, ſhould be poſſeſs'd again in that Land: Their Genealogies were preſerved, ia 
and the Gift of Prophecy continued, to aſſure them of Deliverance, leſt the Jer. xxxii. 
Minds, even of faithful Men, ſhould be over-born or perplex'd, if not duly 15. 
arm'd and forewarn'd of the Removal of ſo ſhocking a Diſpenſation. So that 
though God might make a full End of other Nations, yet would he not make je, vx, 
a full End of them, but having corrected them in meaſure, would be ſure to ri. 
perform his good Word towards them, in cauſing them 70 return, and giving ler. 2 
them an expected End. What, was this good Word to be performed to Judah, Jer. 2 
more than to the other Tribes? What was this End and Expeflation, (as the 10, 11 
Hebrew Phraſe is) which God thought himſelf concerned to fulfil ? Namely, 
that their external Polity and Regiment ſhould not be utterly diffolved, till 
that promiſed Reſtorer ſhould appear, in whom 4% Nations were to receive a 
Benediction. The Reſtoration of the Kingdom to the Houſe of David was 
conſequential to his Coming, when the external Dominion of that Family 
was in its typical View to be accompliſh'd, by the internal and ſpiritual 
Government of the Meſſiab. But the Continuation of ſome external Form 
of Government was neceſſary in the mean Time, till this End and Ex- 
pectation ſhould come: And upon what can that Neceſſity be ſo rationally 
founded, as on this Prophecy of Jacob, which aſſures the Scepter and Law- 
giver to Fudah, till $hi/oþ ſhould appear? It may be added, that even dur- 
ing their Captivity at Babylon, they ſeem to have had ſome Exerciſe of Go- 
vernment allowed them, and to have had Juſtice adminiſter'd according to 
the Law, by Judges and Elders of their own ®. 

Tux laſt Words of the Verſe, —— And to bim ſhall the Gathering of 
the People be, have been differently referr'd either to Judab, who received 
this Benediction, or to SHilob, who was the principal Part of the Benedic- 
tion itſelf. They who take it in the former Acceptation, do explain this 
Gathering of the People, to denote the reſorting of ſome Perſons out of all the 
other Tribes to Judah, ſo as to be included in one Body with it, denominated 
from it, and ſubject to the Form of Government obtaining in it. And this, 
there is no doubt, began to be the Caſe, at the Time of the Defection of the 
ten Tribes, when there was a Remnant out of all the Tribes of Tjrael, adhering to. 
the Houſe of David: But appeared more eminently after the Captivity, when Ze 35 
People of all Tribes had Leave given to return, no more divided into ic Kl. 
Kingdoms, but incorporated in one Nation of the Jews. But if we look on 16 απ⁹ g. 
this Prediction, in the Notion before given, as conveying that Part of the 
Bleſſing of Abrabam which concerns the promiſed Seed, I conceive there 
will be better Reaſon for interpreting that laſt Clauſe of it in the other 
Acceptation. The Bleſſing of Abraham's Seed had been promiſed to extend 
to all Nations of the Earth. And ſo here Jacob foretels the Gathering of 
the. People, or Nations, unto that Seed, their Collection and Incorporation 
into one Body with him, in order to receive their Benediction. And this; 1 
think, ſuits better with the Mind of the Seventy?, who are follow'd in 

this Matter by the Syriac Interpreter, and the vulgar Latin, that he ſhould 
E 415 (˖8 C) 0 4019140] Herbe 

2 See Biſhop Sherloct's third Diſſertation, page 329, Sc. ® See Biſhop Sherlick's third Difſertation, 
Page. 321, r. | : 

P te) avrit Tgoſoxia EA Sept. ND 7902 9e. Et ipſe erit expectatio Gentium. Vulg. Lat. 
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Berriman. be the Expettation of the Gentiles, or Nations; which cannot well be applied 


Sermon 
VII. 


WY 


Iſai ii. 2. 
xlii. 4. 


Ix. 5. 


r 


to the Perſon or Tribe of Judab, but ſeems clearly to refer to thoſe Cha- 
racters of the Meſiab, which we ſhall fee to be frequent in the following 
Prophets, that the Jes ſhould wait for his Law, that the Abundance of the 
Sea ſhould be converted, and all Nations ſhould flow unto him. And becau(; 
this Gathering was underſtood to be an Act of Submiſſion, agreeably to the 
Predictions, that occurred in After-times, of the univerſal Reign and Empire 
of Meſſiah, from hence the Chaldee Paraphraſt has more fully explain'd it... 
Until Meſſiah come, whoſe is the Kingdom, and bim the Nations ſhall obey 2. Or 


if by the People we would chooſe to underſtand thoſe of the twelve Tribes of 
 Tjrael; (though I think the Word Spy in the Plural, is rarely uſed in 


that Acceptation) as they were literally gather'd into one Kingdom, or Nation, 


againſt the coming of their King Meſiah; ſo they have been ſhewn, in their 


typical Capacity, to repreſent the Church of Chriſt gazher'd out of all Ng. 
tions; which {till gives us the ſame View of this Prediction, as conveying, in 
its full Extent, the Promiſe which was made to Abraham. IEEE, 

Tus far the Spirit of Prophecy had gone in fixing the Line of that 3/cſe4 
Seed, which was to come for the Redemption of Mankind from Sin and 
Miſery. That Deliverer, which had been originally promiſed to ſpring of human 
Race, was now pointed out to a diſtin& Nation, and a Tribe of that Nation, 
tho' not without expreſs Declaration, that a other Nations were to have their 


Intereſt and Claim to him. There were ſtill many Points relating to his Office |} 


and Character, which remained to be gradually cleared up in future Times: 
And this was to be done partly under Types and Figures, and partly by 
exprets Predictions. For as it is not agreeable to the Method of Divine 
Revelation, to open every Thing at once, but to keep Men in conſtant Ex- 
pectation by a gradual Increaſe and Addition of new Light; ſo neither was it 
neceſſary that the Revelations which were made, ſhould appear in their whole 
Latitude and Extent to every inattentive Auditor, at the Time of their Deli- 
very: It was enough that they who meditated on the Scriptures, and made 


them Matter of their daily Study and Exetciſe, were able to derive ſome 


limmering Light and Direction from them, till their final Accompliſhment 
ſhould fix their Interpretation in the cleareſt manner, and diſplay the Har- 


mony and Beauty of the whole Oeconomy. 


John 1.29. 


As then it was obſerved, that the Seed of Abraham, according to the Fleſh, 
did figure out his /þ:ritual Seed to be gather'd out of all Nations into one 
Body in Chriſt; ſo it is reaſonable to believe, that God's external Diſpenſa- 
tions of Favour towards them, ſhould be intended to foreſhew his future 
Diſpenſations of Grace and Mercy manifeſted to his Church. Their Slavery 
in Egypt did fitly figure out that ſpiritual Servitude and Bondage into which 
Mankind are ſunk by their Apoſtaſy; and in Proportion hereunto, their Deli- 
verance from it was a ſignificant Type or Emblem of that Redemption which 
was expected from the promiſed Seed. The Paſchal Sacrifice, inſtituted upon 
that Occaſion, was meant to foreſhew the Method of effecting ſuch Redemp- 
tion by the Sacrifice and Death of Chriſt. And though the whole Analogy 
of that ritual Service might not appear with all that Beauty and Advantage, 
as it does ſince the Accompliſhment, yet there is little doubt but the holy Men 
of old ſaw through it ſome Gleams and Dawnings of the Goſpel Light, 
and underſtood it to point yet more directly to the fame End with other 
Sacrifices. Without ſuch Interpretation St. John the Baptiſt muſt have ſpoke 
an unintelligible Language, when he pointed out Feſis as that Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the Sin of the World. The like is to be ſaid of that Body 
of Moſaich Precepts, which was ſhortly after deliver'd from Mount Sie, 
where the whole external Diſcipline, however it might be neceſſary to exercilc 
the Men of groſs and carnal Views, yet could not of itſelf conduct to any 
ſpiritual Advantages, except it was referred by a myſtical Interpretation to the 
inward Diſcipline of Chriſt, thoſe ſpiritual Aids and Privileges to be dipenſed 
by him. But of this I may have Occaſion to ſay mote hereafter. 
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GAL. iii. 16. 


Now to Abraham and his Seed were the Promiſes made. He ſaith 
not, and to Seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy Seed, 
which is Chriſt. e 


4 - 


AVING already ſeen how the natural Seed of Abraham, in the Line Berrimar. 
| H of Tſaac, was fixed for the Deſcent of the Meſfah, that blefſed Seed VIII“ 
which had been promiſed from the Beginning as the Reſcuer of vw 
Mankind from the miſerable Effects of their Apoſtaſy, and was at the 
ſame Time typical of that collective Body to be gathered by him out of a// 
Nations, and reputed for that /þiritual Seed intitled to the Bleſſing which 
was promiſed through him to extend to all Nations of the Earth; it 
was natural from all this to conclude, that the external Diſpenſations of 
Providence to this choſen People, which were a literal Completion of 
the temporal Covenant, had a farther, z. e. myſtical Reſpect to that everlaſt- 
ing Covenant with all Nations, and were figurative of God's future Deal- 
ings with his Church through Chriſt. Their tedious Paſſage through a bar- 
ren Wilderneſs, before they arrived at the Land of Promiſe, was apt enough 
to figure out our Pilgrimage and Travel through the Cares and 'Temprati- 
ons of this mortal Life, before we can reach to our promiſed Inheritance, that 
Haven of eternal Glory where we would be. The divers Caſualties, which 
befel them in that Paſlage, are reckoned by St. Paul to have happened unto 
them for Types or Enſamples, and to be written for our Admonition, upon 1 Cor. 4. 
whom the Ends of the World are come, that End of all the divine Counſels 6, 11. 
and Diſpenſations towards Man, which relate to his Recovery by the promiſed 
Redeemer, that /aft Period of Time which the Prophets had pretixed to be un- 
der his more immediate Conduct and Direction. Thus their Murmuring, in Num. xxi. 
particular, was puniſhed with the Biting of fiery Serpents, to temind them of 56. 
that Deceit and Seduction of the od Serpent which brought Sin into the 
World, and of the deadly Effects and Conſequences of it. And when the 
Malady was healed by holing up to that brazen Serpent, which was ereFed 
n Pole, to make it viſible over the Camp of T/jrael, this firly ſignified our ver.g. 
looking by Faith to that Redeemer who was /ifted up upon the Croſs, to draw 


all 
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hannah all Men unto him, and was thereby et (as the Prophet I/aiab expreſſes it by 
erMmon 


VIII. 


the ſame Word in the Original) for an Enjign to the People, or Nations, wherey.. 


ww to the Gentiles are to ſeek, And tho' it cannot be ſaid, that the Jeus ever 
John xii. underſtood this Sign in that whole Compaſs and Latitude in which our bleſſed 
Goh xi, Saviour has explained it, yet it is certain, they underſtood a myſtical Mean 
10. 12 ing to be; concealed under it“, and the Prophet 1/azah very probably referr'd to 


Sy it in the Paſſage above mentioned 


John iii.. 


14. 


Heb. ix. 
13, 14. 


which clearly belongs to Chrift. 
I has- been ſhewn formerly, that there was no Neceſſity the whole Mean- 
ing of any Type or Prediction ſhould appear when it was firſt delivered. There 
might be wiſe Reaſons why God ſhould couch his Oracles in ſuch Terms, as 
might be but partly underſtood at firſt, and gradually open more and more, as 
the Time of Accompliſhment drew nearer on. This would both impart a 
comfortable Direction to the ancient Ages, and add the ſtrongeſt Light and 
Confirmation to thoſe who lived after the Completion. 

Bor what is moſt material to be obſerved on this Occaſion, is the Dif. 
penſation of the Law delivered from Mount Sinai, which, beſides thole civil 


or political Precepts that were neceſſary to the good Order of a national Eſta. 
bliſhment, contained, moreover, many ritual Injunctions, and particularly ſuch 


as related to the publick Worſhip, which (whatever other ſpecial Regards mz 
be aſſigned for ſome of them) were generally intended as preparatory to the 


_ Goſpel Revelation, and prefigurative of the mighty Privileges deſigned to be con- 


ferred under it. Thus the Tabernacle itſelf, with all its Utenſils, and the whole 


Apparatus of its ritual Worſhip, its Altar, its Prieſts, its Sacrifices and Pur- 


gations, are underſtood to be only Shadows of good Things to come ; where- 
as the Body is of Chriſt, the Subſtance referred to by thoſe Shadows is to be 


ſought for only in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. The ſingular Exactneſs with 


which God was pleaſed to preſcribe theſe Matters to Moſes, even in the mi- 
nuteſt Circumſtances, and his raiſing up of Men inſpired to perform the very 
Workmanſhip on that Occaſion, affords a ſtrong Preſumption, that thoſe out- 
ward Services had ſome higher and more important End in View, than what 
appeared from the bare Letter of the Inſtitution. Their Unaptneſs of them- 


ſelves for any ſpiritual Efficacy, is, moreover, a ſubſtantial Argument, that 


they who uſed them were not to reſt in the Letter of ſuch ritual Obſervances, 
but whilſt they could ſanctiſ only to the purifying of the Fleſh, had only an out- 
ward and ſymbolical Effect, in continuing or reſtoring to them the Privilege of 


outward Worſhip, ought to direct their View to the Myſtery concealed under 


them, which, by an inward Efficacy, might purge their very Conſciences from 


| dead Works, to ſerve the living God. 


Pal. i. 2. 


CXIX. 97. 


Pſal. cxix. 


18. 


Pſal. cxix. 


99 


TuESsE were ſuch Reaſonings as might be obvious to ſerious and conſider- 
ing Men before the Coming of Chriſt; and though they could not make the 
Application with all that Luſtre and Advantage which recommends it now 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and other Parts of the New Teſtament, yet 
they eaſily perceived there was ſome farther Deſign lay deeper than the Surface, 
which they diligently ſearched into, and made of it ſome general, though im- 
perfect Diſcovery. What need had the holy Pſalmiſt of ſuch conſtant Exer- 
ciſe in this divine Law, as to ſtudy and meditate on it Day and Night, if it 
contained nothing more than that Deſcription of outward Rites, which was 
evident at firſt View to any ſuperficial Enquirer ? When he pray'd to have his 
Eyes opened, that he might behold wondrous Things out of that Law; can it be 
imagined, that he was not ſenſible of ſome myſtical and ſecret Meaning that 
lay concealed under the Letter, and was then in ſome meaſure diſcoverable by 
diligent Study and divine Illumination? When he affirms, that he had more Un- 


derſtanding than all his Teachers, and aſcribes it to this Study or Meditation of 


the divine Teſtimonies, is it not reaſonable to believe, that whilſt they (carnal 


Men) reſted in the literal Precepts, and looked no deeper than the Surface of 


outward Ordinances, he (with a nobler Genius, and more pious Diſpoſition) 
| el ſearched 


id. Buxtorf. Exercit, 6, de Serpente ZEneo. c. 5. 
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were ſeen by his Diſciples ; and St. Peter, that the ancient Prophets had enquired 


and ſearched diligently what, or what Manner of Time the Spirit of Chriſt which 


was in them did fignify, when it teſtified beforehand the Sufferings of Chriſt, 
and the Glory that ſhould follow. They ſaw enough to excite their Admiration, 


17. 
4. 


and to quicken their Deſire: But for the reſt, it is no Wonder, if, after the 


Accompliſhment of Things, the Application is become more eaſy and natu- 
ral, and the Beauty of the former Diſpenſation is diſplayed with more Advan- 
rage; if ſome Things that beforehand might look harſh and incongruous, and 
next to impoſſible, are ſhewn in the Event to be conſiſtent and natural, and 
every way ſuitable to the divine Oeconomy, | 


THe People of the Iſraelites, as diſtin and ſeparate from all other Peo- 
ple, was obſerved to repreſent the Chr:/#zan Church gathered out of all Nations, 
to receive the Benefit of the promiſed Redemption, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
who ſhould reject and oppoſe it, and chuſe to perſiſt in their Apoſtaly. From 
hence it is natural to expect, that the Law, which was given to them in this 


typical Relation, ſhould refer to ſomething of a higher Concern in the future 


Diſpenſation ; and that conſequently when ſuch typical Relation ceaſed, and 


the ſpiritual Iſrael ſucceeded in their Room, then the external Uſe of thoſe 
Ordinances, having reached its End, could be no longer neceſſary; which, in- 
deed, were many of them of ſuch kind, as ſhewed them to be only calculated 
for the Tract of Canaan, and could not be punctually obſerved throughout the 
whole World. 0 

IN this View, the Law was a ſtanding Prophecy of Chriſt. But becauſe I 
have Thoughts of conſidering that Matter more diſtinctly, and at large, before 
the Concluſion of theſe Lectures, I forbear to purſue it any farther in this Place, 
and would chuſe rather to employ the Remainder of our Time at preſent, in 


conſidering one or two expreſs Predictions of Chriſt during this Time of their 
Journey in the Wilderneſs. PE 


ONE is that remarkable one of Moſes, in the eighteenth Chapter of Deute- 


ronomy, Which is often referred to in the New Teſtament as foretelling, and 
accompliſhed in, Jeſus. The Lord thy God will raiſe up unto thee a Prophet, 
from the Midſt of thee, of thy Brethren, like unto me; unto him ye ſhall hearken. 
And again, repeating the Terms of the divine Promiſe to the ſame Purpoſe : 
J will raiſe them up a Prophet from among their Brethren, like unto thee, and 
will put my Words in his Mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall 
command bim; and it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will not hearken un- 
to my Words which be ſhall ſpeak in my Name, I will require it of him. 

I xNow it has been thought by very learned Men, that this Prediction 
relates to a Succeſſion of Prophets to ariſe among the Fews, in order to in- 
ſtru& them from Time to Time in the Divine Will; though it may be more 
eminently applicable to the Meſſiah, as greater than the reſt, and coming on 
Buſineſs of more Importance. But if it be not ſingly underſtood of him, I 
doubt it would be difficult to convince a Few, or other Unbeliever, of the Neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch eminent Application: If Prophets of a lower Character be con- 


feſſedly included, they would hardly think themſelves concerned to look out 


for any other, as appears by the Uſe which R. Lipman, and ſome others, 
have made of this Conſtruction. Let it then be our Enquiry, what Ground 
there may be for ſuch Interpretation ; and whether that, or ours, does moſt 
naturally flow from a View of the Paſlage in Diſpute. 

Vor, III. (8 D) Wu ar 


b See the eight laſt Sermons. 
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Berrinan. WH AT has been thought to give Colour to this Conceit, is the Prohibi- 
VIII tion contain'd in the next preceding Paragraph, of conſulting Wizard, and 
wv Diviners, or ſuffering ſuch to live among them, as was praCtiſed by the Nati- 
Deut. ons of Canaan ; in lieu of which it is ſyppoſed, God would raiſeup an Order 
"1. of Prophets of their own, who ſhould ſuffice to anſwer all their Exigences: 
| Whereas it is thought this Connection would be loſt, if God were ſuppoſed to 
promiſe only one Prophet many hundred Years after, which could be no Remed; 
againſt their reſorting to heathen Sorcerers for preſent Uſe and Satisfaction. 
I am far from thinking, that thoſe learned Perſons who advanced this No- 
tion, had any Eye 'to thoſe profane Conſequences which have been drawn 
from it. But a late great Champion for Infidelity has ventured roundly to e- 
ſpouſe them e, and depreciate the Character of the ancient Prophets, as an Order 
of Men, meerly anſwerable to the Heathen Diviners, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
get a Livelihood, either in Money or Victuals, by telling Fortunes, and helping 
People to loft Goods. | PORT ee ROE i 7s 
Bu x is this Interpretation ſupported by Fact and „ N ? In the firſt Place, 
I look upon it as no flight Prejudice againſt the Whole of it, that there does 
not appear to have been any conſtant and uninterrupted Succefion of Prophets 
conſtituted among the Jes; but they were an Order of Men, extraordinarily 
raiſed up, as God ſaw fit, or ſome particular Emergency of their Affairs fur- 
niſhed Occaſion for them. Therefore if one future Praphet could not anſwer 
the Deſign of this Prediction, neither could that Seeg, of Prophets, which 
was not continued, but admitted of many Gaps and Intermiſſions. 
IN the next Place, by whom was this Author taught, that there was ſuch 
exact Analogy between the Office of the Few:!fh Prophets and the Heathen Di- 
viners? or what Ground had he to think, that the former were a meer Set of 
Portune-tellers eſtabliſhed in the Few:/þ Commonwealth? and that, when all 
Application to the latter was forbidden in ſuch Terms of Deteſtation, God 
ſhould till continue the ſame Thing to his own People under another Name? 
or grant the Inſpiration of his holy Spirit to indulge the ſuperſtitious Uſages 
and Diſpoſition of the Multitude? Is there any Thing to ſupport this wild 
Imagination in the Fewiſb Hiſtory? Nothing like it. During the Life of Mo- 
ſes, and from him to Samuel, (a Space of near four hundred Years) there is no- 
Inſtance pretendede. What is afterwards delivered, concerns uſually the pub- 
lick State and Condition of the Kingdom, which God was engaged by Cove- 
nant to ſupport and uphold, or elſe the Morals or Religion of the People. And 
Sam. ix. if there be two or three Examples of Matters of more private Concern, (as in 
20. the Caſe of Saul's Aſſes, the Recovery of Jeroboam's Son, and of Ahaziah and 
3 Benhadad) yet they plainly had a View to others, which were greater and more 
2 Kings i. important. | 1 ky ; 
4 "= Wu ar then could be the Ground of all that profane Sneer and Banter, 
with which this Author has preſumed to ridicule the Prophetick Character? 
namely this, That he might vindicate the Suppoſition of this Paragraph's be- 
ing connected with the preceding, by feigning ſuch a Set of Prophets as were 
fit to ſtand in the Place of Heathen Diviners, So that his Argument turns 
plainly in a Circle: This Text muſt foretel a Succeſſion of Fewiſh Prophets, be- 
cauſe it is connected with the general Prohibition of conſulting Diviners; and 
thoſe Jeuiſñh Prophets muſt be no better than Forfune-tellers, becauſe if they 
were, there will appear to be no Ground for ſuch Connection. 
Bu T what now if we ſhould deny the Connection of theſe two Paragraphs * 
If we ſhould ſay, that this Promiſe of a Prophet has no Relation to the 
Prohibition of conſulting Diviners? Surely he ſhould have made ſome 
Proof of this Connection, before he had proceeded to build ſo much up- 
on it. There is no connecting Particle in the Text to join them; and 
there are thoſe who will not allow him to ſupply one at his Pleaſure. 
But as the Paragraph concerning Wizards is not itſelf connected with 5 
whic 


© Grounds and Reaſons, p. 28, 29. Scheme of Lit. Proph. chap. 6. $ 2. 
4 See Mr. Bullock's Argument from Prophecy, p. 234, 240. e Id. ibid. pag. 22. 
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which goes before it, concerning the Portion of the Priefts and Levites, Berriman. 


ſo, for any Thing he offers, we are at Liberty to ſuppoſe, that neither has 


? 


ermon 
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this Paragraph, of the Prophet like unto Moſes, any Connection with the forego- Www 


ing; and then his whole Reaſoning is loſt, the Paſſage will have an abſolute 


and independent Senſe, and remain to be interpreted from the Phraſe and Im- 
port of the Text itſelf. den | 


HowEvVeER, in regard Moſes makes uſe of the ſame Form of Speech in re- 
commending this Prophet as he had done juſt before in diſallowing their Divi- 
ners, in that the Nations are blamed for HEARKENING unto them?; where- 
as the Fes are not ſuffered ſo to do, but are required to HEARKEN unto 
their Prophets: J am content to admit, that ſome ſort of Oppoſition ſeems to 
be intended, and that the Paragraphs have Reference to one another. Bur 
then it is to be conſidered, that the telling private Fortunes, and diſco- 
vering loſt Goods, was neither the only, nor the principal Office of theſe Divi- 
ners, no, nor to foretel future Events in general, (nor is there any thing ſpoken 
of ſuch Office in this Text of Moſes) but to acquaint the People with the 
Will of their pretended Deities, and to preſcribe the Rites and Offices of 
their Religion, ſuch as the ſacrificing of their Children, which is here particu- 


larly mentioned. And therefore it was natural enough, when Moſes was cau- Ver 10 


tioning the People againſt paying any Regard to theſe ſuperſtitious Pretenders 
to divine Knowledge, and forbidding the Allowance of any ſuch to live among 
them; I ſay, it was natural to add, that from his Time they ſhould reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the Precepts he delivered, and wait till another Prophet like him 
ſhould ariſe, to give them new Directions, to whom they were required to 
HEARKEN; but never to depart from the Moſaick Precepts upon leſs Autho- 
rity. But either way the Phraſe of that Text is not fairly applicable to a 
Surceſſion of Prophets, but to one only. 1 5 
THERE is mention of A PRO H HET, in the Singular, to ariſe, of Jeuiſb 
Extraction, a Prophet from among their Brethren b: The Force of which Argu- 
ment appears to have been well underſtood by thoſe Fews, who have ſuppo- 
ſed Joſhua or Jeremy to be here intended. And though this general Deſcrip- 
tion does not certainly point out the very Perſon intended, but contains a 
Character common to many of their Prophets, yet it does, in its literal and 
obvious Meaning, ſo evidently belong to ſome one of the Number, (and who 
that one ſhould be, remains to be learned from other Circumſtances) that one 
would wonder to ſee thoſe who profeſs ſuch Adherence to the literal Senſe * 
deſert it in this Inſtance, for the ſake of underſtanding a Succeſſion of Pro- 
phets, which, to be ſure, is not literally mention'd, and cannot, without Vio- 
lence, be ſupported by a Figure. 46 5 


Fo R the better Diſtinction of that Prophet, there is this Note or Criterion 


in the Text, that he ſhould be /ke unto Moſes; no vulgar Character, be ſure; 


not common to the whole Succeſſion of Prophets; nor yet due to any one of thoſe 
in the Old Teſtament ; if we judge by the Preference which God himſelf gave 
to Moſes, upon Occaſion of the Conteſt which Aaron and Miriam had with 


him tor Pre-eminence, If there be a Prophet among you, (ſays God) I the 


Lord will make myſelf known unto him in a Viſion, and will ſpeak unto him 
in a Dream. My Servant Moſes is not ſo, who is faithful in all mine Houſe, 
With him will 1 ſpeak Mouth to Mouth, even apparently, and not in dark Speech- 
es; and the Similitude of the Lord ſhall he behold: Wherefore then were ye 
not afraid to ſpeak againſt my Servant Moſes ? Upon this Ground the Fews ob- 
lerve® the Moſaick Degree of Inſpiration to be greatly ſuperior to that of any 
other Prophet. And the like Superiority is confirmed by this Note in the Con- 


A: . HE. = dcluſion 
f Verſe 14. WOW DRDDP 81 DINJYD IR e 0917 | 
s Verſe 15. Dun vo Verſe 19. Y UN RW! RY NWN RN 
n Vid. Meinhart. Diſſert. ad loc. in Theol. Philol. Vol. I. i It is faid, that by /:teral Senſe in this 


Controverſy, is meant the primary Senſe, in Oppoſition to zypical or allegorical, Scheme of Literal Proph. chap. 
6. F 2. But for the fame Reaſon that Author ſhould exclude all figurative Senſes, when there is no Incon- 


venience in a cloſe Adherence to the Letter. See Smith's Select Diſcourſes. 
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cluſion of the Book of Deuteronomy, which is moſt probably thought to have 
been added by Ezra, at the cloſing of the ſacred Canon after the Babyloniſß 
Captivity. There aroſe not a Prophet fince in Iſrael, lite unto Moſes, whom i}, 
Lord knew Face to Face; in all the Signs and Wonders which the Lord ſent him 
to do in the Land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his Servants, and to all jj, 
Land, and in all that mighty Hand, and in all the great Terror which Myſ,; 


ſhewed in the Sight of all Tjrael. 


TAE Prophet, therefore, ihe unto Moſes, muſt be one who was ſuperior to 
all that had appeared from his Days to the Time of Ezra, one who equalled 
at leaſt (and we may add, exceeded) Mo/es, in the Frequency and Freedom of 
his Intercourſe with God, in the Greatneſs of that Salvation and Deliverance 
wrought out by him, in the Promulgation of Laus for the Order and Govern- 
ment of this chen People, and in the Number and Nature of thoſe Miracles 
which gave Teſtimony to his Miſſion. For though a late Author pretends 
that the Lzykeneſs to Moſes in this Text was the common Character of all the 
Prophets, as being all 7n/þ:red, and equally ſent of God", whereas their Un. 
likeneſs in the other Text lay only in the Manner of their Revelation, and 
the Number of their Miracles; yet, I think, whoever confiders both impartially, 
cannot fail concluding that the Lzkeneſs of one Prophet is laid down as a Note 
of Diſtinction, to diſcern him from other Prophets who were not like, 80 
that this Character does not only reſtrain the Prediction of Moſes to ſome 
ſingle Prophet, but to him who was to be the greateſt of all the Prophets, even to 
that hleſſed Seed which had been promiſed from the Beginning. Which An. 


ſwer at the ſame Time defeats thoſe Jewiſh Expoſitions, that would make this 


Character explanatory of the former, that the Propher ſhould be of their Bre- 
thren, as Moſes was, therefore faithful, fit to be truſted, duly authorized, and 
the like ®, | | | 
ANOTHER Character which God inſerts in this Prediction of a Future Pro- 
Phet, is this: — And J will put my Words in his Mouth, and he ſhall ſpeak unto 
them all that I ſhall command him, It was, no doubt, as the fame Author re- 
marks, the common Character of all the Prophets to deliver the Words or 
Meſſages of God. But if we view this Character in Connection with thoſe that 
went before, of one certain Prophet in the Singular, and him eminently reſem- 
bling Moſes, there will be reaſon to conclude, that it refers in this Place to his 
Delivery and Promulgation of a new Law, or (which comes to the ſame) a 
new Method of ſtating the Terms of Man's Acceptance with God, in virtue 
of an extraordinary Commiſſion delegated to him to that purpoſe. So we may 


_ obſerve that the Ten Commandments deliver'd from Mount Sinai, are more 


emphatically ſtyled the fen Words, and are accordingly introduced with this 


Preface, - God ſpake theſe Words and ſaid. Now to which of the Prophets, be- 


Jer. xxxi. 
2k, 
Ifai. xlii. 


4. Ii. 45 LY 


tween Moſes and our bleſſed Saviour, could this Character be fairly applied? 
It was confeſſedly their Buſineſs to explain and inculcate the Law of Moſes, to 
open indeed more expreſsly its ſpiritual Deſign and Meaning, as more important 
than the literal, in order to prepare them for the Change that was intended; 
but ſtill ro enforce it, when ſo explained; and underſtood, and remind the Peo- 
ple of the Duty of obeying it? But it was ſingularly foretold as the Office of 
Meſſiah, to preſcribe them a new Law or Covenant; not according to the Covenant 
made with their Fathers, which, in its literal Acceptation, was calculated only 
for a ſingle Nation or People, but ſuch as ſhould extend to all Nations of the 
Earth, and for which #he Iſles of the Gentiles were to wait. ED 

I xNow ſome Chriſtian Divines are unwilling to ſpeak of Chriſt under the 
Title of a Law-giver, But they muſt own him to be Mediator of the ſpiri- 
tual Covenant, as Moſes of the ritual, and authorized to declare the Mind or 


Will of God concerning it. And ſince this is call'd a Law both in the Old and 


New 


1 Scheme of Lit. Proph. chap. 6. F 2. m Vid. Minhart. in Diſſert. ad lic. cap. 1. II. in 
| n Lit. Scheme, chap. 6.4 2. 
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New Teſtament, whatever be the Import of that Term, I hope we may have 
Leave to uſe it as the Scripture has done, and make it the Ground of a Compa- 
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riſon between Chriſt and Moſes. To this the Text we are conſidering manifeſt- .. 


ly leads us, which, you may obſerve, has very plain Reference to the Promul- 
ration of the Law from Mount Horeb, — According to all that thou deſiredſt 
of the Lord thy God in Horeb, in the Day of the Aſſembly, ſaying, Let me not hear 
again the Voice of the Lord my God, neither let me ſee this great Fire any more, 
| that I die not. And the Lord ſaid unto me, They have well ſpoken that which they 
have ſpoken, Iwill raiſe them up a Prophet from among their Brethren, like unto 


thee. Moſes had often ſpoken to them in the Name of God, and there was nothing 


Deut. 


ſhocking or terrible in his Appearance. But when the Law was deliver'd, God wii. 16, 


ſpake with the tremendous Pomp and Miniſtry of Angels, with Thundrings and 
Lightnings, the Noiſe of a Trumpet, and the Mountain ſmoaking. This truck ſuch 


Terror in the People, that they removed and ſtood afar off; they wanted (even on E 


the moſt avguſt Occaſions, as well as thoſe of common Exigence) to have one ſpeak 
to 'em in their own Form and Nature, who might not terrify them with his Pre- 
ſence, nor amaze them with his Voice; they ſaid therefore unto Moſes, Speak 


was in anſwer to this that God was pleaſed to declare, he would deal with 
'em, in Time to come, according to their Requeſt ; no more iſſue out his Laws 
with ſuch Circumſtances of Terror and Amazement, but put his Words into 
the Mouth of a Prophet, who ſhould be /tke unto Moſes in Nature and in Of- 
fice, to deliver his Precepts in the tendereſt and moſt endearing Manner, A- 
greeably to this does the Apoſtle ſtate the Difference between the Methods of 
delivering the Law and the Goſpel.” For ye are not come (ſays he) unto the 
Mount that might be touched, (viz. not under Pain of Death) and that burn- 
ed with Fire, nor unto Blackneſs, and Darkneſs, and Tempeſt, and the Sound 


17, 18. 


d. xx. 
18. 


thou with us, and we will hear; but let not God ſpeak with us, leſt we die. 1 9 


of a Trumpet, and the Voice of Words; which Voice they that heard intreated y vii 


that the Word ſhould not be ſpoken to them any more. But ye are come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the City of the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, — 
to Feſus the Mediator of the NEw COVENANT, ©&c. From all this we have Rea- 
ſon to conclude, that the Words put into the Mouth of this Prophet, were to be 
Words of the new Law or Diſpenſation, which ſhould differ from the 01d 
one in the Circumſtance of its Delivery: And this can agree to nothing elſe but 
the Law of the Meſſiah. — N 
AGAINST this it is ſuggeſted, that the J/raelites having then no Expecta- 
tion of a neu Law, their Deſire in this Place could relate only to Prophets rais'd 
up under the old one : And if God's Anſwer implies a Condeſcenſion to their 
Requeſt, it muſt be underſtood under the ſame Reſtriction. I anſwer, whe- 
ther they expected any new Law or not, they could not tell but God might 
think fit to give one. Again, their Defire, tho' not preciſely determin'd to 
the Delivery of a new Law, yet plainly reached to it, that God would on the 
greateſt Occaſions, as well as in Matters of ordinary Occurrence, ſpeak to them 


by the Miniſtry of Moſes, and no more iſſue his Voice out of the Fire: To 


18. 


which God anſwers, that he would hereafter raiſe up one Ihe Moſes, to deli- 


ver his Words. Accordingly Meffiah's Office is deſcribed by 1jaiah, (the Fews 
themſelves confeſſing it) to preach good Tidings to the Meek, and proclaim the 
acceptable Year of the Lord*; and it appears from the Diſcourſe of the Vo- 
man of Samaria, that a fuller and more ample Revelation was expected from 
him, That when he came, he ſhould Zell all Things. | 

 LasTLy, It is added in the Concluſion of this remarkable Prediction,---}/þho- 
ſoever will not hearken unto my Words, which he ſthat Prophet] ſhall ſpeak in 


my Name, I will require it of him, Which is a plain Commination of Divine 


Vengeance, againſt all thoſe who ſhould reject or refuſe to obey ſo great a 
Prophet. Now, tho' it is true that Diſobedience to God's Meſſages by any of 
his Prophets, would be highly criminal and deſerving of his Diſpleaſure ; yet 

Vo I. III. 8] ſince 


* Lit. Scheme, at /upr. » Þ Vide, Meinhart 47 /upy. 


Ifai. Ixi. 
I, 2. 
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Ferriman. ſince there is no other of whom it is thus ſingularly foretold, we have Grounds 
Vir to argue from hence, that this muſt be the greateſt of all the Prophets, and 
A conſequently the Meſſiah. No ordinary Chaſtiſement is deſign'd by this Ex- 
preſſion, but the inflicting of direful and heavy Vengeance. For as God is ſaid 
to hold them guilty, whole Offence is of a groſs and aggravated Kind; fo is he 
ſaid to require it of them, whoſe Guilt is ripe for Vengeance, and ready to 
receive its final Puniſhment. And this was ſo remarkably fulfill'd on the 

whole Nation of the Jews, from the Age in which Jeſus was crucified amon 
them, that the Application makes itſelf, and proves the Point without Enlarge. 

ment. 

SUCH is the Deſcription of the Prophet like to Moſes; and ſuch the Danger 
of neglecting to obey him. But becauſe vain Men might arrogate to them- 
ſelves a Pretence of ſuch Commiſſion, and take upon them to ſpeak without 
being ſent; it was very proper to ſubjoin a Sentence of Exciſion to deter Men 
from ſuch audacious Wickedneſs. But the Prophet which ſhall preſume to 

Deut. ſpeak a Word in my Name, which I have not commanded him to ſpeak, or 
xviii. 20. hat ſhall ſpeak in the Name of other Gods, even that Prophet ſhall die. And 
then for the People, who might be doubtful in ſuch Caſes, and not well able 
to examine the Grounds of their Pretences, it is added, that they ſhould look 

to the Sign which ſhould be given in proof of ſuch Commiſſion, Whey a 

Ver. 22. Prophet ſpeaketh in the Name of the Lord, if the Thing follow not, nor come 
to paſs, that is the Thing which the Lord hath not ſpoken, but the Prophet hath 
ſpoken it preſumptuouſly : Thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. 3 

FROM hence ſome have objected, that the Prophet like Moſes could not be 
the Character of a ſingle Perſon, becauſe the Rule laid down for trying his Cre- 
dentials is levelled againſt the Pretenders to Prophecy in all Ages. And the 
Penalty preſcribed for the falſe Prophet, muſt be calculated with a general 

View, and could never be deſigned for Jeſus, nor have any relation to him: 
Therefore it is argued the Prophet here muſt mean the 5 as of Prophets in 
future Times; and here was a Criterion given at all Times to diſtinguiſh 
between true and falſe, But there is plainly no Conſequence in this Reaſon- 
ing, becauſe the Rule given manifeſtly was not meant to atteſt the Miſſion 
of the true Prophet, but only to detect the Impoſture of a falſe one. And 
therefore though Jeſus, who was the frue Prophet, could not be concerned 
in the Penalty of Impoſture; yet it might be of Uſe to detect and puniſh all 

Impoſtors, that no one might paſs for the true Prophet before he really came. 

It was not neceſſary for all the Prophets to produce Signs or Miracles in 
Proof of their Miſſion, but only when the Matter of their Meſſage was ſome- 
thing new or extraordinary; and conſequently this could be no general Trial 
of Prophets in all Ages. But ſince the Meſiah was expected to work great 
Miracles, and others, beſides the true one, might aſſume the Character, this 
would be a proper Conclufion or Trial of their ſeveral Claims; and it 

was therefore very juſt and natural, even after this Notice of a fingle Prophet, 
to caution the People againſt bold Pretenders, and preſcribe them ſome Rule 
or Token for trying and detecting them. It is the Diſcovery of Tmfpoſture 
which is here provided for, of which there might be Danger in all Ages; 
although the real Completion of the Promiſe could be but once, and in one 
ſingle Perſon. a] | % # % 9 xk : 

Uron the Whole, the Argument from this Prophecy is clear and con- 

_ clufive, and when it was argued by St. Peter, and St. Stepben in the As, the 
Jews had no Obje&ion that we find to make againſt it; which they could never 
have wanted, it this Deſcription had then been underſtood to belong in com- 
mon to the whole Order of Prophets, or could fairly be applied to J. 
— or Jeremy, or any elſe that appeared within the Compaſs of che Old 
A ack 3 

HavinG thus far ſtated and conſiderd the Prediction of a Propbet #14 

unto Moſes, and juſtified the Application of it ſingly to Chriſt, there is but 
one more Prediction I would propoſe at preſent to conſider; and E 
| | Propi 


PY 
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Prophec of Balaam, in which I ſhall paſs over thoſe Parts which are more Berrimas. 
diſputable, as being couched in more ambiguous Terms, and fix only upon III. 
that Part of it, which I take to contain the more immediate Character of Wy 
Chriſt. There ſhall come a Star out of Facob, and a Scepter ſhall riſe out of Numb. 
T/rael, and ſhall ſmite the Corners of Moab, and defiroy all the Children of e 
heth. That theſe Words relate to ſome eminent Perſon to ariſe among the 
Iſraelites many Ages afterwards, may be gathered from the Preface introducing 
them: I ſhall ſee him, but not now: I ſhall behold him, but not nigh. And 
then there can be little Doubt, but it ſhould be the ſame Perſon, who is de- 
ſcribed by the other Prophets under the {ame Character of Light and Glory, 
and as holding the Scepter and Reins of Government, both for the Protection 
of his faithful People, and the Confuſion of his Enemies. This is ſo well 
underſtood by the Fews, that not only the Chaldee Paraphraſt of old, but even 
their later Expoſitors, (notwithſtanding all their Prejudice) and Marimonides 
himſelf, the moſt judicious Collector of their numerous Traditions, have ac- 
| knowledged the Meſſiah to be clearly pointed out in ſome of the Phraſes of this 
Text 2, | | 
THe Corner of a Place is an uſual Figure, 8 in Scripture, for the Part 
of greateſt Strength and Ornament; and therefore, by the Corners of Moab, 
in this Paſſage, the Chaldee Paraphraſt, and the Seventy Interpreters, have not 
unfitly underſtood the Princes of that Country. Which Senſe will be the 
rather confirmed, if we ſuppoſe Balaam here to allude to that proverbial Ex- 
preſſion which is cited a few Chapters before. There is @ Fire gone out of Numb. 
Heſhbon, a Flame from the City of Sihon, it hath conſumed Ar of Moab, and * 28. 
the LORDS of the High-places of Arnon. And that ſuch Alluſion ought 
to be ſuppoſed, will appear highly reaſonable, when it is farther conſidered, 
that the Prophet Feremy has joined the Phraſe of both Paſſages together 
But Fire ſhall come forth out of Heſhbon, and a Flame from the midſt of Jerem: 
Sihon, and ſhall devour the Corner of Moab, and the Croum of the Head of "iii. 45- 
the tumultuous Ones. Where the Affinity in the Hebrew is greater than can 
be ſhewn in our Tranſlation *. - | yoo 
| Bur then as it has often been obſerved that the People of Iſrael, na- 
tionally conſidered, did typify or figure out the Spiritual 1/rael of God, that 
Church which was in due Time to be gathered out of all Nations, and 
ſubſtituted in the room of 1/rae/; ſo here the Moabites, as they were Enemies 
of that peculiar People, and at this Time, particularly, creating Troubles 
and Difficulties to them, muſt in Proportion be underſtood to prefigure all thoſe 
Enemies of the Church of Chriſt, who refuſe to ſubmit to his Authority, and 
would not that he ſhould reign over them. | | 
THERE is ſomewhat more Variety in accounting what ſhould be meant 
in the next Clauſe by the Children of Speth. But if we conſider that it was 
Seth, the Son of Adam, from whom Noah, and conſequently all the World 
after the Flood, deſcended, they will appear to have judged moſt reaſonably 
in the Matter, who underſtand the Children of Sheth to take in the whole Race 
of Mankind, or (as the Targum has explained it) all the Children of Men. 
The only Difficulty then will be to account in what Senſe the Meſiab is ſaid 
to DEsTROY oll the Children of Sheth, in this extenſive Acceptation. For if 
his Kingdom be erected over the Sons of Men, it may be pertinently aſked, 
what Sort of Kingdom that can be, where all che Subjects are deſtroy'd? or 
how this can be conſiſtent with the End of his Office, which is to {ave and 


. redeem ? 


q 8 in Miclol. Jophi. Maimon. Hal. Melach. chap. xi. F 1. FS. 
* It may be proper to place the three Texts in one View, and leave them to the Judgment of the 
learned Reader, = Pratt. 


Numb. xxi. 28. | Numb. xxiv. 17. Jer. xlviii. 45. | 
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HE redeem ? But there are two Things to be offered for our Satisfaction in this 
VIII. particular; either, 1. That the Word here rendered deſtroy *, does allo ſignify to 
AW rule, or have Dominion, (and ſo it is taken by the Chaldee Paraphraſt already 
mentioned; He ſhall Rü LE over all the Children of Men ;) or elſe, 2. That 
the Deſtruction here threatened ſhould reach no farther than to ſecure their 
Subjection to him *; that whilſt it tended to the utter Ruin and Confuſion 
of all ſuch as were too proud to ſubmit, it ſhould ſtop in ſubduing only 
the Corruptions, and changing the Minds and Diſpoſitions of the reſt; Spoil 
Col. ii. 5. ing, on the one hand, as well the Principalities and Powers of Darkneſs, as 
all thoſe among the Sons of Men, who are confederated with them; bur purg- 
ing the mean while the reſt from their Impurities, caſting down all vain Ima. 
inations, or carnal Reaſonings, and every high Thing that exalteth itſelf againſ} 
2 Cor. x. 5. the Knowledge of God, and bringing into Captivity every Thought to the Obedience 
of Chriſt. And this ſeems to be confirmed by the Reading of the Prophet 
Feremy abovementioned, where inſtead of Ny 135 93 p (which are the 
Words of Balaam) and he ſhall deſtroy all the Children of Sheth, we read with 
a ſmall Variation of the Characters, \NW 113 1PTP1 and the Crown of the 
Head of the Children of Tumult, or tumultuous Ones; which may well 
deſcribe the towering Pride of Mankind, conſidered in a State of Corrup. 
tion. | | 
I T has indeed been thought, by ſome judicious Expoſitors, that this Pre. 
diction was fulfilled in David, who might be. fitly repreſented under the 
Figure of a Star and à Scepter, as his Reign was ſucceſsful and victorious, 
:Sam. and his Conqueſts particularly extended over the Land of Moab. But fince the 
viii. 2. Prophet Feremy (as we have ſeen) alludes to it as a Matter till future in 
his Time, tis plainly neceſſary to ſuppoſe it had ſome farther View than any 
Thing which had long before happened in the Time of David. And if more- 
over, in conſidering the Prophecies of After-times, it ſhall appear that theſe 
Characters are uſually applied to one who ſhould ariſe in later Ages, of 
the Family of David; and that David himſelf, as the choſen Head and 
King of that peculiar People, the Man cho/en of God after bis own Heart, did 
eminently figure out that glorious Succeſſor, who ſhould utterly ſubdue his 
Enemies, and reign over the whole Company of faithful Men, gathered out of 
all Nations, and incorporated into one Society; I ſay, if that ſhould appear in 
our Diſquiſition upon other Prophecies, I ſee no Reaſon why this ſhould not 
be explained conformably to them, it will at leaſt be neceſlary to refer it to 
him in a typical View, as the Perſon whoſe Kingdom was figured out by that 
of David. And if the latter Clauſe be rightly underſtood of his deftrey- 
ing or ruling over all the Children of Men, it will then be impoſſible to ap- 
ply that Part of the Character to David in his own Perſon; it will be 
neceſſary to explain it of that Son of David, whoſe Kingdom ruleth over 
all, and has brought in the believing Gentiles into one common Encloſure 
with believing Jews. TT 5 
THESE Reflections would naturally lead me on into a new and different 
Scene of Prophecy, namely, to take a View of thoſe Promiſes of the Me/- 
ſiab, which concern him in his Regal Character, which relate to that laſt 
| Limitation of the Line from which he ſhould deſcend, and propoſe him 
as the Son and Succeſſor of David. Under this View the Scheme of our 
Redemption opens in a clearer- Light, and the Prophets are large and co- 
pious in their Deſcriptions of the Tranquillity and Peace to be enjoyed un- 
der his auſpicious Reign. But the fuller Conſideration of this Matter, will be 
made the Subje& of ſome following Diſcourſes. 1 


7 WP © Vid. Joh. Helv, Willemer. diſſert. ad loc. in Theſaur. Theol. Philol. Vol. I. 
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SERMON IX. 


Chriſt's Kingdom prefigured by that of David. 


Preached, January the 4th, 1730-31. 


The Firſt SERMON on this TExxr. 


LUKE 1. 32, 33. 


| And the Lord God ſhall give unto him the Throne of his Father 
David. And he ſhall reign over the Houſe of Jacob for ever; 
and of his Kingdom there ſhall be no End. ; 


to the Meſiab, was diſtinguiſh'd, agreeably to the Diviſion inti- = 
mated by St. Matthew, into three Periods, or Intervals of Time ; x 
the firſt of which extended from the Call of Abraham to the Erec- 

tion of the Jewiſb Monarchy in the Royal Houſe of David; the next con- 

tinues from the Erection of that Kingdom, to its Ruin or Overthrow by the 

Babyloniſh Captivity ; and the laſt, commencing from the Time of that Cap- 

tivity, concludes with the Coming of Feſus, whom we aſſert to be the pro- 
miſed Meſſiab. HEE lg 3 
DURING the firſt of theſe Periods, the Męſiab was foretold in more gene- | 
ral Terms, as coming of the Seed of Abraham; and as his Family increaſed, 
that Promiſe was reſtrained to the Line of T/aac and of Jacob, till upon the 
Conſtitution of the twelve Tribes, that of Judab was ſingled out to inherit 
this ſtupendous Bleſſing, which alone had the Promiſe of having its Policy 

continued to the Time of its Accompliſhment. _ Oy x 

ME an while, the Advantage of his Coming was not meant to be confined 
within ſuch narrow Limits: But as that People, and the Diſpenſations of God 
towards them, were deſigned to figure out his future Dealings with the Church 
of Chriſt; ſo the: Promiſe is expreſly made to all Nations of the Earth, and 
the litteral Privileges which were conferred upon the natural Seed, did betoken 
thoſe more ſublime tranſcendent Privileges which belong to the ſpiritual Seed 
of Abraham, to thoſe, who, by being incorporated into one Body under Chr:/# | 
Jeſus, are properly grafted on the Stock of Abraham, and entitled to claim | 


ES: 6 125 Eg ES Berman. 
$ þ HE State of Prophecy from the Time of Abraham, with reſpe& Sermon 


under him as Father of the Faithful. _ 2 
Tux next Period began with the Erection of the Kingdom in the Houſe of 
David, and the Promiſe of Chriſt to deſcend of his Poſterity, and be the Heir 
of his, Dominions: This was the laſt clear Limitation God was pleaſed to 

make in the Line of the Mefiab; and it was followed by a Series of ſo many 
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Berriman. and important Prophecies relating to the Character and Advent of this Great 
8 Deliverer, that though they throw the greateſt Light upon the Chriſtian 
scheme, yet to treat of them ſeparately and minutely, would be Matter of 


too large 3 Compaſs for my preſent Deſign, and therefore they ſhould rather 


— 


nn. 


„ 


be reducad to ſbme general Conſideratlons. rg 

Tux Monatchy, indeed, was firſh given ta Sel, of the Tribe of Benjamin; 

and that by Divine Appointment. But this being done only in Compliance 

with the ungrateful Requeſt of an untoward People, who diſdained X 81 Me- 

thod in which God hath hitherto been pleaſed to govern them, and wanted 
to have their Form of Government ſet on the ſame Foot with the Nations 
round them, we are not to look upon his Reign as any Mark of the Divine 
Favour, or Prefiguration of the Benefits of the Mefiah. God gave that Kin 

Hol. xiii. to them in his Anger, and took him away in his Wrath, But when David was 
it- anointed for his Succeſſor, a Man after God's own Heart; the Spirit of the 
1Sam.xvi. Lord departing from Saul, came upon him from that Day forward]; ſo that in 
13, 14. him and his Succeſſors, FN over that choſen People, we have a Type or 
Emblem of that ſpiritual Kingdom and Diſcipline of the Meſiab, whereby he 

| ſhould govern his Elect, the Church to be gathered out of all Nations. And 

that this again may appear to be a clear Continuation of the Promiſe made to 
Abrabam, we find the very Terms repeated, and applied to this Son of 
David. And Men ſhall be bleſſed in him, all Nations ſhall call bim Bleſſed, 

or rather, ALL NATIONS SHALL BE BLESSED IN HIM, and 

ſhall call him Bleſſed. F 333 

Bur though the whole Succeſſion of Kings in the Family of David, was 

meant to figure out the ſpiritual Empire of Cori over his Church, yet was it 

more eminently typified in the — of David himſelf and of his Son Solomon, 

than in any other of their Sueceſſors upon the Throne of Judah. In their 
Time, it is obſervable, the People of IJrael were united in one Body, and had 

but one King to rule over them; which did more appoſitely fall in with the 
prophetical Deſcriptions' of the Days of the Mgiah, than when, upon the 
1 Kings Death of Solomon, ten Tribes revolted againft the Houſe of David, and ſet up 
xi.16,5*.2 new King over them, whilſt Judah only, with Benjamin and the Levites, and 


4 07 2 ſmall Remnant beſides, intermixed, perſevered in their Adherence to that 


o 


Royal Family. In their Time, therefore, the Kingdom was in its moſt pro- 
ſperous and flouriſhing Condition; and as the warlike Reign of David, did 
aptly figure out the My/jieh, partly in a State of Struggle and Difficulty, grap- 
pling with his Enemies, and partly in his Victories and Conqueſt over them; 
{o did the peaceful Reign of Solomon figure out the Glories of that Triumph 
and Tranquillity which are the proper Conſequences of compleat Victory. 

Bor R theſe are the Subjects of many rapturous Deſcriptions in the Book of 
P/alms ; and as it often happens that the immediate Occaſion of thoſe Deſcrip- 
tions is taken from the Type of ſomething preſent, this has induced ſome 

Perſons of a low and narrow Diſpoſition to imagine there was nothing higher 
in View, either in the Intention of the inſpired Penman, or of that holy Spirit 
by which he was conducted. But if we ſeriouſly attend to the Phraſe and 
Circumſtances of thoſe Deſcriptions, we ſhall find they many Times riſe higher 

than to admit an Application to any preſent Qecurrences, and will therefore 
moſt reaſonably be underſtood to have a farther Proſpect to future Times, 

to thoſe Times of the Mefieb, to which the whole Jewiſb Oeconomy ap- 


7 


pears to have relation. a 
| w_ Gti I xxow 


Chriſt's Kingdom prefigured by that of David. 663 
I xNow the Adverſaries of our Religion reje& this Way of reaſoning with Berrinar- 
Scorn and Diſdain, and profeſs themſelves unconcerned whether they can fix W 
the Meaning of ſuch Paſſages, or no b. But whether they will hear, or - 


ther they will forbear, (for they are moſt rebellious) I truſt that to all candid rn 


ß 


and equitable Judges it will appear a reaſonable Conſequence, that if there 
was Ny een promiſed and expected from the Time of Man's Apoſtaſy ; if 
the Poſterity of Abraham was choſen and their Law promulged, on purpoſe to 
keep up this Hope and Expectation, and point out the ſeveral Parts of his 
Office and Character; if, laſtly, the national Privileges conferred on them, 
were figurative of the greater Privile es to be conferred by the Meffah on his 
choſen People; then the Erection of the Kingdom, no doubt, among the reſt, 
might fitly ſhadow out his regal Character, and thoſe Paſſages, eſpecially, 
which could not be litterally applied to David or Solomon, might be juſtly un- 
derſtood to have their proper Accompliſhment in him. Above all, if it appears 
that the Chriſtian Scheme does rationally account for theſe ſeveral Deſcriptions, 
and that that Scheme has been abundantly confirmed by Miracles, or other 
Evidence proper to ſupport it; there will then remain no Doubt, with Men 
of humble and diſpaſſionate Minds, but this is the true Key for interpreting 
thoſe P/alms, and other Prophecies, which draw out ſuch illuſtrious Characters, 
as cannot ſtrictly be referred to any Thing of thoſe Times, but waited for a 
future Accompliſhment. - 5 1 Foe 
In this manner the Apoſtles reaſoned concerning as +. Reſurrection, 
as by a known and avowed Method of 1 From that Text of 
David, Thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thy Pfaim xvi. 
Holy One to ſee Corruption: From this Text, I ſay, though ſpoken in the firſt 10. 
Perſon, yet ſince it could not poſſibly belong to David in his own Perſon, the 
Apoſtles made no Scruple to conclude for the Neceſſity of Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection. Such was St. Peter's Argument on this Occaſion ; Men and Brethren, as ii.29, 
let me freely ſpeak unto you of the Patriarch David, that be is both dead 
and buried, and his Sepulchre is with us unto this Day: Characters which 
do but ill accord with the aforeſaid Prophecy, if David were himſelf the 
Perſon there intended! For how ſhould he ſo many Ages continue in the Grave 
and State of Death, who was not to be /eft in Hell, nor his Fleſh 70 ſee Cor- 
ruption? Therefore being a Prophet, (as the Apoſtle goes on) and knowing that 
God had ſworn with an Oath to him, that of the Fruit of his Loins, ac- Ads ii. 30. 
cording to the Fleſh, be would raiſe up Chriſt to fit on his Throne, (of whom 
therefore, he was a lively Type, Figure, an ay PIT, :) He ſeeing this agsii.z1. & 
before, (though he delivered the Prediction in the firſt Perſon) ſpake nevertheleſs i 
of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, that his Soul was not left in Hell, neither bis | 
uh did ſee Corruption. 5 ee * 5 _ x 
Ix like manner let us hear St, Paul; For David (ſays he) after be bad 
ſerved his own Generation by the Will of God, fell on ſleep, and was laid 
unto his Fathers, and ſaw Corruption: Conſequently the Words are not ap- 
plicable to him in his own Perſon : But he whom God raiſed again, faw no Cor- | 
ruption; and was therefore the only Perſon to whom this Propheey can lit- ver. 3). 1 
terally be applied. I ſay litterally; becauſe though the Perſon of David was 
typical of the Meſiah, and is therefore put for him in this P/alm, yet the 
Matter of the Prediction itſelf, in the moſt ſtrict and litteral Senſe, was true of 
the Meſfab only. Thus did they collect the Meaning of that famous 
| ar aged z nor 4 we find that any of their Adverſaries were able to gainſay 
them. i * . Lans cow.gns 4 | | 
Fox a farther Proof of this typical Relation between David and: Chr;f, it i 
deſerves to be conſidered, that he is not only promiſed, as the Son of; Davy, to i 
it upon the Throne, and inherit his Authority, but he is expreisly called by che 
Name of David himſelf. For thus, to omit fuch Paſlages as are Cited. to this 
Purpoſe from the Book of P/aims, (where King David might perhaps ns 

$ primarily 


d Scheme of Litteral Prophecy, chap. v. 5 3. 


_ Chriſt's Kingdom prefigured by that of David. 


Berriman primarily intended, and the Meſjah referred to only in a typical or ſecondary 
r View, which is the Thing to be proved) we have ſome expreſs Predictions in 


Aye Hoſea, Jeremy, and Ezekiel, many Years after the Death of that Royal Pro- 


genitof, concerning the Obedience which ſhould be paid in future Times to 


David their King. | 
So the Prophet Hoſea, ſpeaking of the Reſtoration of 1/-ael in the latter 
Hof. ii. 5. Days, ſays, They ſhall return, and ſeek the Lord their God, and David the:, 
| King: And the Prophet Feremy almoſt in the fame Words, T hey ſhall ſer e 
Jer. xxx g. the Lord their God, and David their King, whom I will raiſe up unto they 
The Prophet Ezekiel does it with more Variety of Expreſſion ; I will je 10% 
Erek. one Shepherd over them, and he ſhall feed them, even my Servant David; be 
xxxiv. 23, ſhall feed them, and he ſhall be their Shepherd. And I the Lord will be thei; 
xt God, and my Servant David a Prince among them: I the Lord have ſpoken it. 
xxxvii And again, David my Servant ſhall be King over them, and they ſhall pape 
24, 25. all one Shepherd. David my Servant ſhall be their Prince for ever. Now 
ſince it is impoſſible that David ſhould in theſe Paſſages be meant in Perſon, 
who had for ſome Ages been dead and buried before they were uttered, it re- 
mains that that Founder of the Few:/h Monarchy is plainly ſet forth as the 
Type or Prefiguration of him, who ſhould in After-ages raiſe it to the higheſt 
Glory. | | 
As David now was by natural Extraction the immediate Son of eſſe, ſo 
Chriſt, who was both lineally deſcended from him, and eminently figured out, 
or repreſented by him, is likewiſe deſcribed under the ſame Character, as a 
| Rod that ſhould come forth out of the Stem of Feſſe, and a Branch that ſkoult 
Lai. xi. 1. grow out of bis Roots; which clearly points out his Pedigree in that F amily, 
by a very natural and eaſy Metaphor. Let any one read over that eleventh 
Chapter of Iſaiah, and he will eaſily perceive that that Character belongs 
to ſome future Prince, who ſhould be greatly ſupported by Divine Power, to 
reſcue his faithful People from the Oppreſſion of their Enemies, and reign over 
them in Peace and Proſperity. And who ſhould this be, but that ſame De- 
liverer, whom the Scriptures appear to have had conſtantly in View, as the 
Deſtroyer of the Serpent and his Seed, and the Redeemer of the Faithful among 
all Nations? And yet, becauſe the Monarchy, erected in this Family of Feſe, 
was only meant for a Type or Prefiguration of his future Kingdom, therefore 
Lai. xi. 10. jg he called again the Root of Feſſe, as being the real Ground or Foundation of 
the Favours beſtowed upon his Family, the ultimate End or Aim to which they 
were referred. The ſame Perſon is both the Root of Feſſe, and a Branch grow- 
5 ing out of his Roots: Which may explain to us that two- fold Character which 
he gives of himſelf in the Apocalypſe, when, as it were, in the ſame Breath, 
ne 6 he ſtyles himſelf at once, the Root and the Offfpring of David. The Ract, be- 
gccaauſe the Authority conferred upon the Family of David was derived from, 
and referred to the Meſſiab, as the Type to its intended Antitype; and the 
Offfpring, becauſe he was actually deſcended of that Royal Line, agreeably to 
the Tenor and Purport of the ancient Prophecies. pus 4 4 pr a 
_ THe Difficulties that occur in the Pedigree of Jeſus, related in the Goſpel, 
. fo far as they affect the Reality of his Exttaction from the Line of David, have 
been formerly conſidered ©. So that if the Predictions of the Kingdom in his 
Family were to be fulfilled in Chriſt, (and we ſhall ſee they are much more con- 
ſiderable, than can be imagined to be any other Way accompliſhed) then we 
have a clear Account of the Abolition of the temporal Kingdom, and'a reaſona- 
ble Inducement to attend to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, which requires our Obe- 
dience to an heavenly King, who at preſent exerciſes a ſpiritual Diſcipline and 
Juriſdiction; and after the compleat Reduction of his Enemies, will receive 
his faithful Servants into endleſs . wöm ĩ˙ %ù—ͤ— 1b 
Wnurn the Meſiab was thus pointed out to deſcend of the Family of David, 
and exercife a juriſdiction in ſome ſort ſucceſſive and correſpondent to his, i 
was wiſely ordained in the Oeconomy of Providence, that the immediate . 
ere 7 an 
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_ Chriſt's Kingdom prefigured by that; of David. 665 
and Succeſſor. of David, upon the Throne of Iſrael, ſhould more eminently Berrimer. 
than the reſt be made a lively Type and Prefiguration of Meſiah. This was 2 
firſt of all notified upon King David's Declaration of his Purpoſe to erect a 
Temple unto God, when the Piety of that Purpoſe was approved and commend. 
ed, but yet the Execution of it was ſuſpended till the Reign of his Son. I 2011. * 
fet up thy Seed after thee, ſays God, which ſhall proceed out of thy Bowels, and viii. 18. 
I will eſtabliſh his Kingdom; he ſhall, build a Houſe for my Name, and I will 
eftabliſh the Throne of his Kingdom for: ever; 1 will be his Father, and he ſhall 
be my Son: If he commit Iniquity, I will chaſten him with the Rod of Men, and 


= 
6 


4 


1 


2 Sam. 
VU. 12, Ec. 


with the Stripes of the Children fen. 


2 * - . , 


As it is uſual, in typical Deſcriptions, to inſert ſome Characters which be- 

long only to the Type, ſome which relate only to the Antitype, and others 

which are common to both, but in different Views and Acceptations; ſo it has 
been thought, by very good Interpreters, that this Predicton is to be divided 
between Solomon and Chriſt, The laſt Clauſe, which mentions the Chaſti/ement 
of his Iniquity, has been thought to belong only to Solomon, and other tempo- 
ral Succeſſors on the Throne of Fadab: Though, perhaps, even this may 
be applied to Chriſt, when we conſider him, though ſinleſs of himſelf, as ſtand- 
ing, however, in the Place of Sinners, and bearing the Chaſtiſement of their Ini- 
1 Tu AT which concerns the eternal Duration of the Kingdom, could belong 
only to Chrift, ſince the Regal Government ceaſed at the Babyloniſh Captivity, 
and was never after reſtored to the Family of David, but only in the Perſon 
of Chriſt. But the other Characters are common to both. To be a King in 
Peace and Proſperity, was not peculiar to Solomon; but ſuch an Inſtance of 
Divine Favour towards him, as. furniſhed a more lively Type of the proſpe- 
rous Reign and Times of the Meſab. To build a material Temple, with great 
Splendor and Magnificence, was charged on the immediate Succeſſor of David, 
who bequeathed him great Riches; and gave Inſtructions for that Purpoſe : 
But to erect a Spiritual Houſe, conſiſting of living Stones, i. e. of faithful Men per. ii 5. 
cemented into one Society, and buz/t into an holy Temple in the Lord; this ꝑph. il 21. | 
was typically foreſhewn to be the Office of. that Celeſtial King, who was to 
be the Glory and Bleſſedneſs of future Times. Both Kings agreed in this, that | 
they had David to their Father; but one by Proximity of immediate Deſcent, | | 

.3 
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and the other at the Diſtance of many Generations. And both alſo were the 
Sons of God; but Chriſt only by Nature, and Solomon by Grace. From whence 
the Author to the Hebrews made no Scruple to produce this Paſſage, as ap- 
plicable, in the ſtricteſt manner, to Chriſt, and ſo as no Creature had a Claim | 
to it. For unto which of the Angels ſaid he at any Time, Thou art my Son, this Heb. i. 5. | 
Day have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to him a Father, and he ſhall | 
be to me a Son? : 4 1 | 3 
Bu T here, the Adverſaries of our Religion complain of groſs Falſification, | 
and accuſe the ſacred Writer of miſapply ing Scripture, when to prove Chriſt's | 
natural Sonſhip, and Superiority to all Creatures, he cites this Paſſage of the i 
| 
| 
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Old Teſtament, which has a plain and direct reference to King Solomon, who 
was only in an inferior Senſe acknowledged for the Son of God. The typical 
Interpretation they reject, as arbitrary and precarious, and inſiſt on the Occaſi- 
on and Deſign of this Prediction, as confining, it to Solomon alone. Now, 
though the Authority of the Apoſtle, atteſted and confirmed by Miracles, bl 
will be to all conſidering Men a ſufficient Argument of the Truth of his Inter- * 
pretation; yet it happens, in this Caſe, that there is much to be alledged in Be- 
half of it from the Old Teſtament itſelf. If the Text were confider'd ſingly 
as it ſtands in Samuel, perhaps it might be difficult to vindicate the Apoltle's | 
Citation againſt the Exception of an Infidel. But if we take it in Conjunction 2x 
with the parallel Account of the ſame Fact in Chronicles, and compare it with . 
other Predictions of the like Purport, in the Seventy- ſecond and Eighty-ninth 
Pſalms, and other Places of Scripture, which deſcribe the Amplitude and Du- 
ration of this Kingdom of the Son of David, and of God, there will be Reaſon | 
Vol. III. (8G) to 
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Berrinan. to conclude, that there is ſome higher Character than Solomon's drawn out, 
Sen and that in divers of thoſe Points where both Characters agree, the Senſe in 
Www Which they are applied to Solomon, is much below the Dignity and Force of the 
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Expreſſions, which ſeem to require a ſublimer Senſe ro anſwer and compleat 
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them. I $a 1 
PARTICULARLY, as this Matter is ſtated in the Book of Chronicles, I con. 
ceive there are two Characters which could not be applied to the immediate 
Son of David, and the People of thoſe Times, but muſt wait for their Accom. 
pliſhment in ſome more illuſtrious Succeſſor, and in à Kingdom \ which cannot 
be moved. One is the ſtable and ſecure Condition of the People: Alſo I will or. 
dain a Place for my Pęopl. Iſrael, and will plant them, and they ſhall dwell in thei- 
| Chron. Place, and ſhall be 50 70 no more; neither ſhall the Children of Wickedneſs waſte 
xvii. 9. hem any more. Which agrees ſo well with thoſe Deſctiprions, which the follow. 
ing Prophets give of the State of God's People in future Times, that it muſt 
be moſt unreaſonable to confine it to the Days of Solomon, or the ancient E- 
ſtabliſhment of the Few:/h Monarchy. For why ſhould we not chuſe to explain 
it confiſtently with other Prophecies, rather than limit it to ſuch a Senſe, ag 
| amounts at laſt to an Accuſation of Falſhood,' in aſcribing Stability and Perpe- 
= tuity to that which has many Ages been deſtroy'd? The other Character, I 
= meant, concerns the Perſon of this Son of David; of whom it is expreſly pro- 
Ver. 14. miſed, I will ſettle him in my Houſe, and in my Kingdom for ever: No Succe\- 
ſion of Princes to inherit the Kingdom after him, but the Sor of David himſelf 
in Perſon, to enjoy an everlaſting Monarchy. But to which of all the Sons of 
mortal Men, can this Promiſe be judged applicable ? Does it not naturally lead 
us to acknowledge that cngolaly illuſtrious Perſon,” who was alſo in a more 
eminent Senſe the Son of God, whoſe Throne and Kingdom will be explained 
farther by the Co-incidence of other Prophecies ? Di: BE: 
MAN while, it is not meant to be inſiſted, that the People of thoſe Times 
could underſtand theſe Prophecies with all that Light and Advantage, which 
the following Scriptures have thrown upon them: But as the firſt Promiſe in 
Paradiſe contained. the whole Doctrine of Redemption, though it needed the 
Addition of ſubſequent Revelations, to unfold and ſtate it more explicitly; ſo 
theſe Predictions of the . in the Houſe of David, did refer to the ſpiritu- 
al Advantages and Glory of the Meſiab, though in ſuch Terms as were not 
clear from all ſort of Ambiguity, but left Matter of new Diſcovery to future 
Times. The low and ſordid Genius of the People was beſt conſulted by ſuch 
a Diſpenſation : Nor was it fit for evil Spirits, profeſſed Enemies of God, to 
be let far into the Myſtery of Goſpel Truths before the Time of their Ac- 
compliſhment. Thus much, however, might quickly be concluded, that 
ſome future Son of David was deſigned in theſe Predictions; and that they 
could not have their full Completion in the Days of Solomon. The Senſe of 
ſpiritual Joy and Conſolation might ariſe in thoſe, who addicted themſelves to 
ious Exerciſe and Meditation; and the Influences of Divine Grace might direct 
their Thoughts to myſtical and ſpiritual Advantages, for the exacter fulfilling of 
thoſe Promiſes, which greatly exceeded the fading Satisfactions of this Life. 
Bur after all, tis poſſible, they might look for more of temporal Proſpe- 
rity than was really intended: They might expect that the outward Grandeur 
of a Court and Kingdom ſhould never be taken from the Succeſſors of David, 
but ſome Perſon of that Family ſhould always fit upon the Throne of 1/rae!, 
till one at laſt ſhould riſe to extend his Empire over the Heathen World, and 
| raiſe it to the higheſt Proſperity. Some general Mention there had been of 
| vifiting their Offences with the Rod, and their Sin with Scourges: But this they 
might incline to underſtand of lighter Chaſtiſements, rather than a Removal 
of the Kingly Government. So that if this Matter had not been further open'd, 
perhaps there had been few, whoſe Faith would have been ſtrong enough to 
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have ſupported them under thoſe great Turns and Changes that were to hap- 
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FoR this Reaſon, the Goodneſs of God became concern'd 10 foretel thoſe Berrinan. 


Alterations ere they came, and renew his Aſſurance, notwithſtanding, of a firm 
and inviolable Covenant with the Houſe of David. Thus, when the Sin of Solo- 
mon was to be puniſhed with the Revolt of ten Tribes from their Allegiance 
to his Family, yet ſtill the Reſervation of the Tribe of Fudab was declared to 
have Regard to the Promiſe made unto David, of an everlaſting Kingdom to 
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be given to his Seed. Then again, tis likely the People might apprehend that 


this Kingdom, at leaſt, ſhould be continu'd throughout all Ages, till in the 
latter Days it ſhould be raiſed to that Splendor and Glory which is deſcribed 
in many Places of the P/a/ms, But when that Kingdom had reach'd the ut- 
moſt ſecular Glory for which it was deſigned, in the long and flouriſhing Reign 
of King Uzz:ab, as the Kingdom of 1/rael, about the ſame Time, was in its high- 
eſt Proſperity under 7eroboam the Second; from that Time, both Kingdoms did 
apparently decline, till 1/rae/ was led captive to Aria, and never more re- 
turn'd to be a diſtin Nation or People; and Fudab alſo was led captive to 
Babylon, but reſtored to their Country by the Kings of Perfa, though without 
a Reſtoration of the ancient Government in the Family of David. 

AB Our this Time, therefore, the Spirit of Prophecy broke out in ſtronger 
Light than ever, to give timely Warning of theſe ſhocking Alterations, and freſh 
Aflurance of the Coming of that Sor of David, in whom alone the ancient 
Prophecies could juſtly be compleated. Great Care was taken to aflure them, 
that they ſhould not be utterly deſtroy'd in that Captivity, but that God, in 
due Time, would take Vengeance of their Enemies, and unite his People in 
one Kingdom, to enjoy perpetual Peace and Tranquillity. „ g 
I x has been often obſerv'd, that the Nation of the IVaelites was figurative of the 
ſpiritual -T/rael, or Church of the Meffiah. Accordingly, in theſe Predictions, 
the Reſtoration of that People, and the Vengeance on their Enemies, is ſo de- 
ſcribed, as to point out the State of the Chriſtian Church, and the Perdition 
of thoſe who ſhould obſtruct and oppoſe it. And for the better clearing u 


of this typical r of ſome Prophecies, there are others, in which 
the abundant Acceſſion of the Gentiles is moſt expreſsly, and litterally fore- 
told, and the utter Extirpation of Heathen Superſtition and Idolatry. Which 
is but a farther Opening of the original Scheme of our Redemption, where- 
by the Seed of the Woman was to bruiſe the Serpent's Head, and all Nations 
were to be bleſſed in the Seed of Abraham. Withal, there are ſeveral Par- 
ticulars foretold, relating to the Life and Actions of the Meſiah; and at laſt, 
the exact Time of his appearing more nearly fixed and pointed out. 

Tuls State of Prophecy began, as was obſerved, in the Reign of King 
 Uz24ah, when Amos, Tjaiah, and Hoſea , began their Office, to give Notice 
of approaching Revolutions, and aſſure the Houſe of David, notwithſtanding, 
of the inviolable Certainty of the Divine Promiſes. The two laſt of theſe, 
with the Addition of Micah the Moraſthite (to ſay nothing now of Joel, Oba- 
diah, Jonab, and Nahum, who were in ſome part contemporary) continu'd to 
exerciſe their Office through the Reigns of Jotham, Abaz, and Hezekiah, in 
Whole Time, the Kingdom of Iſrael was entirely ſubverted, and that of Ju- 
dah reduced to the greateſt Straits and Neceſſities. 


AFTER this, there was little additional Light to the Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, till the Thirteenth of Jab, (which was about ſeventy Years after the 
Death of Hezekiah) when Feremy began to propheſy, and give nearer Notice 
of the Babyloniſh Captivity *, under which, as well he, as Daniel and Eze- 
kiel, delivered many illuſtrions Predictions of the Kingdom of Meftah, in or- 


der to ſupport the Faithful under that aſtoniſhing Cataſtrophe, and inſtruct 


| them 
* Mr. Bedford (Scripture Chronology, 1. 6. c. 2. p. 645.) ſuppoſes Hoſea to have been the firſt Prophet that 
left his Prophecy in Writing, and grounds it on Hoſea i. 2. But ſee that otherwiſe cleared by Pocock in loc. 
As he propheſied in the Reign of Feroboam the ſecond, King of J/rae/, 'tis certain, he muſt begin by the Fif- 
teenth of Uzziah, for then Jeroboam dy'd. (Compare 2 Kings xiv. 23. and xv. 1.) But the ſame may be ſaid 
of Amos, whoſe Prophecy has this farther Character, That it was two Tears before the Earthquake, Amos i. 1. 
And as he continu'd not to propheſy after the Reign of Uzziah, tis probable, he lived in the Beginning of it. 


* To him may be added, as Join'd with him a little later, Habakkuk, and Zephany. See Bedfard's Sifipture = 


Chronology, pag. 674. 
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Berrinan. them ſtill to look for the Completion of thoſe Promiſes which had been made 


to the Family of David. 


Arx their Return from this Captivity, the State of the People was leſs 


flouriſhing, and more dependent; the Monarchical Government was not re- 
ſtored, nor the Temple built in ſuch Magnificence and Splendor as before. 
Then new Aſſurances were given, ſuited to that State of their Affairs, by the 
Prophets Haggai, Zechary, and Malachi. The Lord himſelf was to honour 
that Temple with his Preſence, and make up for that Defect of Glory which 


had given them Uneaſineſs. And a Meſſenger there was deſigned to prepare the 


Way before him, and inculcate thoſe Doctrines, which might qualify the Minds 
of Men for his Reception. | n ae: 
Tx 1s Cloſed the Predictions of the Old Teſtament; and the whole opens 


ſuch a Scene of Prophecy, that to treat of each Particular fingly by itſelf 


would be a Matter of greater Length and Compaſs, than ſuits with my De- 


ſign, or would fall within the Time proper for purſuing it. It may ſuffice, 


to reduce them to ſuch general Heads, as will compriſe the principal Points, 


and ſhew the State of Prophecy in theſe Periods, leaving the more minute 


Conſideration and Purſuit of them, as Matter of farther Diſcuſſion and 


_ Enquiry. 


Now, with reſpe& to the Regal Character of the Meſiab, which is the 
View wherein he is moſt uſually confider'd before and under the Babyloniſb 
Captivity, from the Time the Kingdom had been fixed in the Family of David, 


there are chiefly three Circumſtances to be noted in thoſe Deſcriptions which 


are given of it by the ancient Prophets; namely, Firſt, the Amplitude and 
Extent of this Kingdom : Secondly, Its Peace and Tranquillity : And, Thirdly, 
Its Duration. The Placing of which Circumſtances in a proper Light, and 
ſtating that Evidence they give to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, ſhall (God 
willing) be the Buſineſs of ſome following Diſcourſes. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Gheft, be all Honour, &c. 0 
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The Amplitude and Extent of the Kingdom of Chriſt. 
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LUKE Ii. 32, 33. 


And the Lord God ſhall give unto zim the Throne of his Father 
David. And he ſhall reign over the Houſe of Jacob for ever; 
and of his Kingdom there ſhall be no End. 


narchy eſtabliſhed in the Houſe of David, was defign'd to figure out Sermon 
the Kingdom of the Meſſiab, who was to ſpring out of the ſame Fa- Rs 
mily ; and thoſe magnificent Deſcriptions, which may ſeem to belong 5 
to David, or Solomon, will, upon a nearer View, be more juſtly referred to 
Cphriſt, as the Perſon ultimately, and in ſome Caſes, fingly intended. They 
appear to deſcribe ſuch a State of Affairs, as did not occur in thoſe early 
Times; and therefore remained to be expected in Times to come. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears, that after the Death of David and Solomon, the like 
Deſcriptions are given by the Prophets, of another King to ariſe in future 
Times: Which ſhews, that the former Deſcriptions belong'd not perſbnally to 

them, but to this Succeſſor, who ſtill continu'd to be the Subject of their 
Prophecies. | | 

Bur leſt the People ſhould expect an uninterrupted Continuance of the 
 Dawidical Monarchy, till it ſhould be raiſed to that Heighth of Splendor and 
Glory, the Spirit of Prophecy was poured out in great Abundance, to give 
them Warning of approaching Revolutions, and at the ſame Time, to confirm 
and explain the ancient Promiſes of ſure Mercies and Blefling, and an everlaſt- 
ing Kingdom in the Houſe of David. So that the Angel ſpoke no unuſual 
Language, in his Salutation of the Bleſſed Virgin, when he aſſured her, that 
the Lord God ſhould give unto her Son the Throne of his Father David, and 
be ſhould reign over the Houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his Kingdom there 
JPould be no End. 

Bur becauſe the Prophecies relating to this Kingdom of the Meſtah, are 
too numerous, to be ſingly and particularly conſider'd, I propoſed to treat of 
them under ſuch general Heads, as may compriſe the principal Marks or 
Characters of this glorious Diſpenſation, and give us the moſt comprehenſive 
Idea and View of it. Nov, there are three Characters by which its Glory 

Vor. III. BY, (8H) and 


1 was the Buſineſs of our lt Diſcourſe, to ſhew that the Fewi/h Mo- pirrinen, 
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Berriman. and Excellence is moſt uſually ſet forth and deſcribed, namely, Firſt, the 


WW quillity : And, Thirdly, Its Duration. By treating of which Points, I ſhall 


Paal. lxxii. World: That all Kings ſhould fall down before him, all Nations ſhould do him 


 Plal, ail. Ying Preſents ; the Kings of Sheba and Saba fhall offer Gifts, How was this 


_— Amplitude and Extent of this Kingdom: Secondly, Its Peace and Tran— 


at once explain the Angel's Prediction in the Text, and the moſt uſual Topicks 
of the ancient Prophets, when they aſſured the Kingdom to the Horſe of 
David. _ c.. AJ 4 37 3 
I BEGIN with the Amplitude and Extent of this Kingdom, which the 
Angel expreſſes in the Text, by the Throne of David, and his reigning over the 
Houſe of Facob. If this be reſtrained to thoſe Dominions of which King 
David was actually poſſeſs'd, and that Country which was given by Promiſe 
to the lineal Deſcendants of the Stock of Jacob, this Prediction will fall 
| ſhort of the Deſcriptions which had anciently been given of the future En. 
largement and flouriſhing Condition of the Empire eſtabliſhed in that Family, 
But if we take it with a View to that Expoſition which has been often 
mentioned, whereby the Seed of Tjrael, according to the Fleſh, was made to 
figure out a ſpiritual Seed gather'd out of all Nations, and the external 
| Monarchy of David, and his Succeſſors, to be a Pledge of that more enlarg'd 
Authority, which the greateſt of his Sons ſhould exerciſe for the Protection of 
his faithful Servants incorporated into one Society, and for the Confuſion and 
Overthrow of all his Enemies: Then the Words of the Angel will be found 
at once to correſpond with the general Expectations of the People at that 
Time, and with the Predictions of the ancient Prophets concerning the Pro— 
ſperity and Extent of the FJew:/h Monarchy in future Ages. 
Loo but into the Book of Palms, and you will find this Kingdom deſcrih- 
ed in ſuch a pompous manner, as anſwers. not. to any Time of David or 
Solomon, but waited for a future Accompliſhment ; that it ſhould reach even 
Plal. Ixxii, from Sea to Sea, and from the River unto the Ends of the Earth; which ſeems 
3. to expreſs the moſt boundleſs and unlimited Empire over the whole habitable 


11. Service, and preſent their Tribute to him as their Sovereign. The Kings of Tar- 
 ſhiſh and of the Tfles, which intends theſe Weſtern Parts of the World, /þall 


10. "fulfilled in the Reign of David or Solomon? Can any Man pretend that the 
Arms of the one, or the Wiſdom of the other, did extend the Jeuiſh Empire, 
to anſwer ſuch Deſcriptions? What then, if che Birth and Reign of Solomon 
were the immediate Occaſion of penning that P/a/m in which they occur? It 
is eaſy to imagine, that the holy, Penman's Thoughts might, in a Rapture, 
be transferred from the immediate Subject, to one more remote, of which that 

Was only a faint Emblem and Repreſentation? And from hence the Character 
is drawn in ſo ſublime a Strain, as could not litterally be applied to Solomon, 
but muſt belong to ſome other Perſon, far ſuperior to him in the Extent of his 
Authority, whoſe Dominion was not to be confined to Canaan, or a few neigh- 
bouring Territories, but who was to have the Heathen given him for his Inbe- 

Paal. ii, 8. Tiĩtance, and the uttermoſt Parts of the Earth for his Poſſeſſion. | 

AN becauſe it could not be imagin'd that this Empire ſhould be ſo 
extended without ſome Struggle or Oppoſition, tis added, That the King, 
in whoſe Days it was to happen, ſhould be ſignally victorious, and triumph 

Plal. xi. OVer his Oppoſers, that his Enemies ſhould even ck the Duſt; in Alluſion 

9. to the ancient Curſe of that old Serpent and his Seed, whoſe Head was to be 
bruiſed by that ſame Seed of the Woman, that Seed of Abraham and David, 
whoſe Conqueſts are deſcribed by his judging among the Heathen, and filling 

Plal. ex. 6. che Places with the dead Bodies, and wounding the Heads over many Countries. 
And leſt we ſhould underſtand this to denote nothing more than temporal 
Succeſs and Authority, we are inſtructed farther, that beſides the Deſtruction 
of thoſe who are too proud to ſubmit, his Victories ſhould terminate in the 
Reduction of the reſt to the Faith and Worſhip of the true God, that his 

Pal. xvii. Ways may be known upon Earth, and his ſaving Health among all Nations; 5 all 

” | | [1 | TY Nations 
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Nations whom he had made might come and Worſhip before the Lord, and 1 

glorify bis Name. NG 
THE Converſion of the Heathen, which is thus far intimated in the Book www 

of Pſalms, is more clearly foretold by the ſucceeding Prophets, and parti- 151.9 

cularly by J/aiab, to be effected under the auſpicious Reign and Influence of © 

that Son of David they were taught to expect. And what they then look d 

for as future, in the Declenſion of the Jewiſßh Polity, could not be an 

Thing that had happened long before in the Reign of David, or of Solomon. 

Beſides that their Deſcriptions do import the Converſion of whole Nations, 

and all Nations, to the true Religion; and conſequently could not be compleat- 

ed in the Proſelyting only of a few particular Perſons, but muſt intend a 

general Reduction of all People to the ſame Obedience. Behold my Servant 

whom I uphold, mine Elec in whom my Soul d-lighteth: I have put my Spirit Iain xlil 

in him, he ſhall bring forth Fudgment to the Gentiles, He ſhall not fail nor q@. nr 

be diſcouraged, till he have jet Fudgment in the Earth, and the Iſles (by which 4. 

Phraſe is particularly meant the Weſtern Parts of the World) ball war? for 

his Law. So again, I will give thee for a Covenant of the People, for a Light 

of the Gentiles, to open the blind Eyes, io bring out the Priſoners from the Priſon, Igiah 3. 

and them that fit in Darkneſs out of the Priſon Houſe. It is a hight Thing 6, 5. 

that thou ſhouldſt be my Servant, to raiſe up the Tribes of Facob, and to re- Teh 

tore the Preſerved of Ijrael: I will alſo give thee for a Light to the Gentiles, Alix. 6, 

that thou mayſt be my Salvation unto the End of the Earth. —— Behold, I will 

lift up mine Hand to the Gentiles, and jet up my Standard to the People; and _ 

they ſhall bring thy Sons in their Arms, and thy Daughters ſhall be carried 3 

upon their Shoulders; and Kings ſhall be thy Nurſing Fathers, and their Queens 23. 

thy Nurfing Mothers. | 

TA the Perſon, who ſhould effect ſo great an Alteration in the State 

of the World, was the ſame glorious King that had been promiſed of the 

Houſe of David, is aſſuredly collected from that Unity of Character which 

appears in other Paſſages of the ſame Prophet. In that Day (ſays he) there 

ſhall be a Root of Feſſe, which ſhall land for an Enſign of the People, to it Iſuch xi. 

ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and his Reſt ſhall be glorious. And again, IT will make 10. 

an everlaſting Covenant with you, even the ſure Mercies of David. Behold, I 

have given him for a Witnefs to the People, a Leader and Commander to the ttiah 

People. Behold, thou ſhalt call a Nation that thou knoweſt not, and Nations that lv. 3, Ste. 

knew not thee ſhall run unto thee, The Conſequence hereof is declared to be 

an univerſal Acknowledgment and Reception of the true Religion, that he 

Earth ſhould be full of the Knowledge of the Lord, as the Waters cover the Sea; Ihiah xi. 

inſomuch that from the riſing of the Sun, even unto the going down of the “. 

ſame, his Name ſhould be great among the Gentiles, and in every Place {there- 

fore not, as formerly, at Feruſalem alone] Incenſe ſhould be offered unto his Name, ya i. 11. 

and 6 pure Offering; for my Name ſhall be great among the Heathen, ſaith the 

Lord of Hoſts. 7958 . 
YET l as the true Religion had long been profeſſed only by the Jews, 

and when thus explained to greater Perfection, ſhould from them be propa- 

gated through the Earth : For this Reaſon the Converſion of the Gentiles is 

very deſervedly reputed an Acceſſion to the Jeus, and an Engraftment upon 

their Stock. It was the ancient Rule concerning any private Perſon who be- 

came a Proſelyte to Fudaiſm, that he ſhould be as one born among them, en- Levit.xix. 

titled to equal Privileges with themſelves; and correſpondently to this, the 3“ 

Proſelyting of whole Nations was to be deemed an Increaſe and Addition to 

their own. | | | 

I x is a very remarkable Prediction to this Purpoſe which occurs in two 

3 contemporary Prophets, Micah and Tjaiah. It ſhall come to paſs inthe laſt Days, 

Y that the Mountain of the Lord's Houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed in the Top of the Moun- 

Y tains, and. ſhall be. exalted above the Hills, and all Nations ſhall flow unto it. 

And many People ſhall go and ſay, Come ye, and let us go up to the Mountain 

of the Lord, to the Houſe of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his Ways, 


and 
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Berriman. and we will walk in his Paths; for out 75 Zion ſhall go forth the Law, and the 

8 Word of the Lord from Feruſalem; And he ſhall judge among the Nations, &c. 
And fo in the Sixtieth of J/aiab, after a Deſcription of that g/ Darknej; | 
Ln, th which covered other Nations, and a Promiſe of that Light and Glory which, 
Micah iv. ſhould riſe upon Iſrael, it is added, — And the Gentiles ſhall come to thy Light 

i, Kc. and Kings to the Brightneſs of thy Riſing. Lift up thine Eyes round about and 
ſee, all theſe gather themſelves together, they come to thee, thy Sons ſhall come from 
far, and thy Daughters ſhall be nurſed at thy Side. Then thou ſhalt ſee, and 
flow together, and thine Heart ſhall fear, and be enlarged, becauſe the Abyn. 
dance of the Sea ſhall be converted unto thee, the Forces [or Wealth] of the Gen- 

tiles, ſhall come unto thee. By the Abundance of the Sea, ſeems to be meant the 
Riches of that Part of the World to which the Jews travelled by Sea, and par- 
ticularly theſe Weſtern Parts, inhabited by the Sons of Fapbeth, and deſcribed 
farther at the ninth Verſe, under the Character of the Jes waiting for God, and 

the Ships of Tarſhiſh bringing Sons from far, their Silver and their Gold with 
them, unto the Name of the Lord, and to the Holy One of Iſrael. But the other 
ah lx. Phraſe of the Wealth of the Gentiles extends to other Countries, and 1s after- 
67. wards explained by Flocks of Kedar and Nebatoth offered with Acceptance, the 
Camels and Dromedaries of Midian and Ephab, with all them from Sheba, 
bringing Gold and Incenſe, and ſhewing forth the Praiſes of the Lord. For this 
Reaſon the Gentiles and their Kings are reckoned to be brought to Jeruſalem, 

and a ſevere Denunciation 1s annexed For the Nation and Kingdom that 

Iſaiah Ix. w?ll not ſerve thee ſhall periſh: Yea thoſe Nations ſhall be utterly waſted. 

11,12. LET any one compare theſe Deſcriptions with what was alledged before 
out of the Seventy ſecond P/alm, and he will find ſuch Unity of Character, that 
he cannot but conclude they muſt refer to the ſame Time and State of Things; 
and how then ſhould that have had its full Completion in the Reign of Solomon, 
which is ſtill ſpoken of as future in the Days of I/Jazah? , 

TRE Gentiles being thus gathered to 1/rae}, and incorporated with it, we 
ſee a plain Reaſon why they are included in the Name of 1/rae/, and the De- 
ſcriptions which run in the Stile and Title of the Few:/ Church, are applicable 
to the Chriſtian : Though at the ſame Time it is acknowledged, that the great- 

eſt Part of the Jew: Nation ſhould fall themſelves by a deplorable Apoltaſy, 
whilſt their Defection ſhould be abundantly ſupplied by this Acceſſion of the 
Gentiles, Tis thus the Prophet complains, Though the Children of Tjrael be 

Iiaiah x. A6 the Sand of the Sea, yet a Remnant only ſhould return, and ſtay upon the Lord, 

20, &. the Holy One of Iſrael, in Truth. To the ſame Purpoſe he repreſents the 
Church as lamenting the Loſs of her Children, and wondering at a new and 
numerous Off ſpring ſettled in their Room. The Children which thou ſhalt 
have (ſays he) after thou haſt loſt the other, ſhall ſay again in thine Ears, the 
Place is too ſtrait for me: Give place to me that I may dwell. Then ſhalt 

hon ſay in thine Heart, who hath begotten me theſe, ſeeing I have loſt my Chil- 
Laich ax dren, and am deſolate, a Captive, and removing to and fro? And who hath brought | 
ene. wp theſe? Behold, I was left alone; theſe, where had they been? Thus ſaith the 
Lord God, Behold, I will lift up mine Hand ts the Gentiles, and ſet up my Stand- 
ard to the People, and they ſhall bring thy Sons in their Arms, &c. 

Wulrs u thus the Gentile World, as grafted into the Church, and proſe- 
lyted to the true Religion, are comprehended and included in the Name of 
Iſrael, it muſt be reaſonable to imagine that the Character of thoſe who 
ſhould continue to reject and oppoſe it, is couched under the Character of the 
Enemies of Iſrael ; and ſo what might in ſome reſpects have a litteral Relation 
to the State and Circumſtances of the Nations round them, will be found to 
have a typical, but more important View, to the Heathen World in general, 
upon this ſpreading of the Goſpel Light, denoting at once the utter Over- 
throw of ſuch as cannot be reclaimed, and the happy Converſion of the reſt, | 

and their Conjunction with the true Mael. | 1 

In the fame Place where it is ſaid, That this Root of Jeſſe ſhould tand for 
an Enfign of the People: They ſhall fly (it is added by the Prophet) - 40 J 
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Shoulders of the Philiſtines towards the Weſt ; they ſhall ſpoil them of the Eaſt Berrimar. 
together : They ſhall lay their Hand upon Edom and Moab, and the Children of Nn 
Ammon ſhall obey them. We have the ſame Thing foretold under the Name 
of Babylon. For the Lord (ſays the Prophet) will have Mercy upon Jacob, and ab. xi. 
vill yet chuſe Iſrael, and ſet them in their own Land; and the Strangers ſhall be "+ 

joined with them, and they ſhall cleave to the Houſe of Facob. And the Peo- 
ple ſhall take them, and bring them to their Place: and the Houſe of Iſrael ſhall 
poſſeſs them in the Land of the Lord, for Servants and Handmaids, and they 
ſhall take them Captive whoſe Captives they were, and they ſhall rule over their 
Oppreſſors. This may ſerve as a Key for opening many other Paſſages, where 
the Judgments denounced againſt Egypt, Nineveb, or Babylon, will be aptly 
underſtood of the Continuation of that ancient Eumity which was put between 
the Seed of the Womam, and the Seed of the Serpent, and an Aſſurance of that 
final Victory which was foretold from the Beginning. 
Bur more eſpecially what is foretold of the Deſtruction of Idolatry, and 
the utter Overthrow of Heathen Superſtition, deſerves to be conſidered upon 
this Occaſion, as being plainly applicable ro no other than the Goſpel Times. 
Tis thus the Prophet T/a:ah deſcribes the Lord as riding on a ſwift Cloud, fo 
that the Idols of Egypt ſhould be moved; till at laſt, after great Deſolations 
and Confuſion, the Egyptians themſelves ſhould learn to know the Lord, and 
ſerve with the Aſſyrians;, whilſt Jrael ſhould be the third with them, even _ 
Bleſſing in the Midft of the Land, whom the Lord of Hoſts ſhould Bleſs, ſaying, lein it. 
Bleſſed be Egypt my People, and Aſſyria the Work of my Hand, and Iſrael mine See alſo 
Inheritance. Nor is this declared only of the Idols of Egypt, but in general of Jer. Ai. 
all Nations Je Gods that have not made the Heavens and the Earth, even cl xxx. 
they ſhall periſh from the Earth, and from under theſe Heavens. = And the 13. 
Lord will be terrible unto them; for he will famiſh all the Gods of the Barth, Jt: 
and Men ſhall Worſhip him, every one from his Place, even all the Iſles of the Zeph. ii. 
Heathen. — And it ſhall come to paſs in that Day, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, that I 11. 
will cut Y the Names of the Idols out of the Land, and T will alſo cauſe the _ ys 
Prophets and the unclean Spirit to paſs out of the Land, | : 
WHEN the whole Gentile World is thus reduced to the Obedience of Faith, 
and, as it were, incorporated with the Houſe of 1/rae/, then the main Body of 
Iſrael (which till then ſhall have perſiſted in their Infidelity) will join with 
this Society of faithful Men in acknowledging their Prince and Saviour; And 
the Lord ſhall ſet his Hand again the ſecond Time, to recover the Remnant of 
bis People which ſhall be left, from 78 and from Egypt, and from Pathros, Ihaiah xi. 
and from Cuſh, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and Hamath, and from the 11, 12: 
Iflands of the Sea. And he ſhall ſet up an Enfign for the Nations, and ſhall Luke xxl. 
aſſemble the Outcaſts of Tjrael, and gather together the diſperſed of Fudab from 2+ 
the four Corners of the Earth. How well does this and other Deſcriptions Rom. xi. 
ſuit with our bleſſed Saviour's Prediction, That Feruſalem ſhould: be trodden 25, 26. 
down of the Gentiles, until the Times of the Gentiles be fulfilled? and with St. 
Paul's Account, That Blinaneſs in part is happened unto Iſrael, until the Ful- 
neſs of the Gentiles be come in, and fo all Tſrael ſhall be ſaved? 
Uro this general Coalition of the Jews and Gentiles, the Remembrance of 
ancient Factions and Animoſities ſhall ceaſe ; and however the Houſe of T/rae! 
had formerly ſeparated into two Parties, and the Tribe of Ephraim had ſet up 
a rival Succeſſor againſt the Family of David, yet in this future Reſtaurati- Ini x1, 
on, the Envy of Ephraim ſhall depart ; and God will make them one Nation in z. 
the Land upon the Mountains of Iſrael, and one King (namely David, or the e,, 
Son of David) ſhall be King to them all; and they ſhall be no more two Nations, 
neither ſhall they be two Kingdoms any more at all, The Gentiles alſo, as in- 
corporated with them, ſhall be ſubje& to the ſame King. And it ' ſhall be in 
that Day, that living Waters ſball go out from Feruſalem, half of them towards Zech. xiv. 
the former Sea, and half of them towards the hinder Sea, ſo as to encompaſs . 
the whole World: inſomuch that all Men being inſtructed in the Faith and 
Worſhip of the true God, and all falſe Worſhip' being utterly aboliſned, zhe 
Vo I. III. N (8 J) | | Lord 
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Berriman. 
Sermon 


* 'Zech. 


Dan. 11. 


34435544» 
15- 


| the Ancient of Days, and came near before him, and there was given him Domi 


Dan. vi. 
U Jy I 4 


"> pick up ſuch Events as might ſeem to anſwer ſome or other of theſc 


of the Doctrine of Redemption, and meant entirely to confine its Hopes to 
mean and earthly. Satisfactions. | a 


of Facts foretold to be accompliſhed in the Days of the Meſfiah. There is a 
Time of Struggle and Oppoſition, as well as Victory and Triumph. And as 


Divine Wiſdom, when he has not been pleaſed to prefcribe them himſelf, of 
ER 4 | 1 9 


ſerve him: his Dominion is an everlaſting Dominion, which ſhall not paſs away 


of ſober and ſedate Minds, to obſerve here is a long Series and Chain of 


why then ſhould we. contend to explain the Prophecies in ſuch a Senſe, as 
would deny them any proper Completion? 


Lord ſhall be King over all the Earth, J EH OVA H ſhall be one, and his Name 
one*, without Rival or Competitor. AY be Be | 

T n 1s Kingdom is denoted, in the Prophecy of Daniel, by the Stone cut oy: 
without Hands, which put a Period to all other Kingdoms, but became it ſelf 
a great Mountain, and filled the whole Earth; which is expreſſed in till clear. 
er Terms in another Part of the ſame Prophecy. I ſaw i the Night Vijicys . 
and behold, one like the Son of Man came with the Clouds of Heaven, and came 19 


nion and Glory, and a Kingdom, that all People, Nations, and Languages ſhould 


and his Kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. The Unity of Character in 
theſe and many other Prophecies, is ſuch as does oblige us to refer them to 
the ſame Period, | | 

I T is impoſlible to apply theſe Prophecies to any Events at the Time when 
they were uttered, or during the ancient Republick of the Jews. But if they 
be applied to the Days of the Meſſiah, they will then be found to fall in with 
the whole Scheme of Scripture Prophecy, and make up one uniform and har. 
monious Expectation. I know it is alledged by the Patrons of Infidelity, that 
they are not concerned to aſſign a conſiſtent Senſe of ancient Prophecies. 
They inſiſt, that our Expoſition of them can never be maintained; and if 
there is no other to be given, it is no Fault of theirs; they are content they 
ſhould remain without any determinate Meaning or View at all. But how. 
ever profane and ludicrous Men may pleaſe to jeſt, and divert themſelves with 
ſerious Things, it is a Conſideration that always muſt have weight with Men 


Prophecy, explained in a harmonious and conſiſtent Method, and at laſt cen- 
tering ina Perſon whoſe Doctrine is otherwiſe ſupported by undoubted Miracles, 
and every kind of Atteſtation that is proper to gain Credit and Eſteem to it. 
It cannot but appear much more reaſonable, to admit of this Expoſition, 
than either to leave thoſe Prophecies without any determinate Meaning 
at all, or elſe to cloſe in with the low and flac Interpretations of 
ſome great Men, (whom I ſhould be loth to ſuſpect of any real Deſign 
to ſerve the Cauſe of Infidelity) who have run through the Jewiſb Hiſtory, 
Deſcriptions, without any conſtant or uniform View preſerved through- 
out the Whole: As if they envied the ancient Church any fort of Knowledge 


Bur admitting our Expofition of the Prophecies; it may be aſked by 
Jews and Infidels, how were they in that Senſe applicable to Feſus of Naza- 
reth, or fulfilled in, the Event by the Enlargement of his Kingdom and 
Authority ? Can it be pretended that all Nations, have ſubmitted themſelves 
to his Religion; that thoſe who could nat be convinced, have been deſtroyed 
and conſumed; and the reſt baptized into the Profeſſion of his Faith ? Are 
there not {till many Nations remaining in their Pagan Ignorance ? Have not 
ſome Chriſtian Countries been over- run with the Impoſture of Mahomet ? Nay, 
and has not Idolatry it ſelf been introduced into the Chriſtian Church? And 


IN anſwer to all this, it deſerves to be conſidered, that there is great Variety 


tis reaſonable to allow ſome Courſe of Time for the effecting of fo great an 
Alteration ; ſo neither was it neceſſary that the Scene ſhould alter in all 
Places at once, and every Nation in the fame Age ſubmit to the Obedience of 
Faith, Not but that, God could, if he had pleaſed, have performed his Pur- 
poſe with 2 quicker Difpatch! But it is not for us to preſcribe. Hounds to his 
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at leaſt not to notify them to us. We do not then contend that every Thing Berriman. 
which was foretold of the Maſiab's Kingdom is already accompliſhed : But we 1 
are bold to ſay, there is no Neceſſity it ſhould, it being enough to vindicate the 
Divine Veracity, and ſupport the Chriſtian Cauſe, if it be all accompliſhed in its 

due Time. Mean while, we have the Satisfaction to obſerve, that the ſpreading 

of our Religion through ſo many Nations, and by Methods ſo unlikely and 
contrary to human Policy, has already anſwered in great Meaſure to the ancient 
Predictions, and is therefore become a very weighty and important Confirma- 

tion of that which {till remains to be accompliſhed. 

In particular, the Deſtruction of the Heathen Idolatry, and its flying (as 

it were) before the Face of Chriſtianity, appeared at firſt in the gradual De- 
clenſion, and at length in the utter Silence of its Oracles *, a Fact too noto- 

rious to be overlooked either by Heathen or Chriſtian Writers; but which 

the former were extreamly puzzled to account for *, whilſt they were willing 

to impute it to the Death, or wearing-out of their Genii or Demons, whom 

they thought to preſide more immediately in Oracles; or elfe to ſome Defect 

of Vapour and Exhalation, or to fome certain Motion and Poſition of the Stars, 

which (as Porphyry © reports the De/ph:ick Oracle it ſelf not to have diſſem- 

bled) hindred their Demons from the Knowledge of Futurity, and diſabled 

them for diſcerning Truth from Falſhood ; Reaſons trifling and impertinent 

to be alledged, but at the ſame Time implying a Confeſſion of the Vanity and 

Folly of worſhipping ſuch puny Deities. | 

Tuz Chriſtians, the mean while, looked upon it as a certain Argument of 

the Commencement of that Kingdom, which is ſpoke of by the ancient 
Prophets; and though the Devil, as 4 ſtrong Man armed, had long kept Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Gentile World, yet now Chriſt, as a ſtronger than be, was come Luke xi. 
upon him, to ſpoil and diſpoſſeſs him, and take from him all his Armour FI 
wherein he truſted; that ſpoiling Principalities and Powers, (as the 9 YR 
ſpeaks) he might make a ſhew of them openly, triumphing over them. From 
hence their Oracles by degrees grew more rare and leſs explicit; and as they 

were forced to bear ſome honourable Teſtimony to our Saviour's Character, 

and alſo to the God of the Jews d, ſo the Powers of Enthuſiaſm were ma- 
nifeſtly feebler and fainter than before; inſomuch that Porphyry * himſelf, 

in the third Century, confeſſes, that from the Time that Jeſus began to be 
worſhipped, they had received no Help or Favour from the Gods: An important 
Confeſſion from an Adverſary, of their Impotence, and his Divinity! 

Tux fameis in effect atteſted by what Hiſtory relates of Julian the Apoſtate, 

who, applying to the Oracle at Daphne *, before his Perfan Expedition, could 
obtain no other Anſwer but this, after a long Silence, that the Demon was 
bindred, by the Dead that lay in that Neighbourhood, from uttering his 
Oracles. The Emperor eaſily ſuſpected it was the Body of St. Babylas, the 
Chriſtian Martyr, and once Biſhop of Antioch, that was the Occaſion of 
Apollo's Silence *: Whereupon he gave orders to the Chriſti ans h, to remove 


it; 

* Vid. Claſen de Orac. Gentil. L. I. c. 26. | 

b Vid. Plutarch. de Oraculor. defeQii. item Anton. vener. de Oraculis & divinat. Antiquor. cap. 9. in Vol. 4 
Theſaur. Græc. Antiq. per Gron. See alſo Dr. Jenkin's Reaſonableneſs of Cbriſtian Religion, Vol. I. par. 3. 
chap." 3. | | | 

"X18 Yyoouyv 0 Arα⁰αNιν molt, THaulus vous The lag de,, wr rheifawusy, Torngze TH .,, KN; 
*r we Moyer, Tei, Mite, Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib. 6. cap. 5. alias 4. 

4 Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Demonſtr. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 6. pag. 134. item Præp. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 10. pag. 
413. Edit. Petav. & apud D. Auguſt. de Civ. Dei, lib. 19. cap. 23. 

%% yay v un, 8d Hν,õ Tis ray Snpeocing at NA iJere. Porphyr. apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 5. 
cap. 1. | 

* Sozom. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 19, 20. | | | 
It ſeems, the Heathens pretended to impute it to the Pollution of the Place, from the Interment of dead Bodies 
in general. But it is — obſerved by St. Chry/oftom, that this muſt be a meer Pretence, ſince Julian or- 
dered only the moving of St. Babylat's Bones, and ſuffered all others to reſt where they were. we yay Me 
© Ta Ta; en de Abele, zue, 70 padigrvey mover ixires, D. Chry/eft. panegyr. in S. Babyl. Orat. 1. Tom. 5. pag. 
440. Ed. Savil. © . | | 

h Mr. Mede (in his Apgfaſy of the latter Times, par. 2. chap. 3. pag. 680.) ſuſpects ſome Deluſion in this 
Matter, and places here the Beginning of the Veneration of Relicks. If there was any Deluſion, it muſt be 


Satan's own; the Chriſtians could not invent it, the Heathens would not; and whatever was the Devil's Deſign, 
the Fakt it ſelf is too well atteſted to admit of any Diſpute. | | 
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Deinen, it; after which, though that and other Oracles ſpake upon ſome Occaſions 
—_— yet the Falſhood and Deluſion of them loudly proclaimed their Shame !. 
and it was not long before the Temple of Apollo was deſtroyed by Fire from 


Heaven, and ſo the Oracle ſtruck dumb for ever. 

Tu is Story is not only related by St. Chry/oftom, (who lived upon the Spot 
and at the Time of Action) by Sezomen, and other Chriſtian Writers not long 
afterwards, but it is in good meaſure acknowledged by Libanius the Sophiſt & 
and by Julian himſelf, who was 1 the Matter pretty much perplexed 
to account for this Dumbneſs and Ceſſation of the Heathen Oracles. He onl 


hoped to retort the Difficulty on the Chriſtians, by objecting that the Gift of 


Prophecy was alſo ceaſed in the Church; ſo that they had no more Oracles to 
boaſt of than the Heathen World. To this St. Cyrz/ juſtly anſwered a, that 
ſince Chriſt had appeared to be the End of the Law and the Prophets, and 
was ſufficiently made known unto Men, not only by his ſettling a Canon of 
Divine Revelation, but by ſending the Holy Ghoſt into our Hearts, it cannot 


be alledged that the Spirit has deſerted us, but rather that we are tranſlated 
into new and more abundant Grace. 


So did the Spirit of Darkneſs fly before the Goſpel Light; and if, in ſome 
remote Countries where the Goſpel has not yet reached, he ſtill retains his 


Empire, and utters a leſs pompous kind of Oracles; yet we have it related by 


credible Authority , that, upon the coming of Chriſtians into theſe Parts, 
a viſible Reſtraint is laid upon his Power ; and the evil Spirits have been forced 
to confeſs, that ſuch Reſtraint was owing to their Vicinity. Which confirms 


our Expectation, that the Morning ſhall ſometime dawn with them, and the 


Converſion of the Nations ſhall be made compleat. But if this old Deceiver, 
whilſt his Dominion is weakened in the Heathen. World, has notwithſtanding, 
under different Diſguiſes, inſinuated himſelf into the Chriſtian Church, and led 


many Captive to a new kind of Idolatry and Superſtition ; as this is no- 
thing more than the ancient- Scriptures had taught us to expect, ſo the ſame 
Scriptures give Ground to hope for its Removal in due Time, when the Church 


ſhall be freed from all Diviſion and Perplexity, and enjoy an everlaſting Peace, 
above the Reach and Oppoſition of its Enemies. But the fuller ſtating of this 
Point, will yield us Matter for another Diſcourſe. e 


Philiſtorg. Excerpt. Hift. lib. 7, cap. 12. RR 8 
„Liban. l ſuper Apoll. fanum igni exuſt. pag. 185. cited by Dr. Cave, in his Life of St. Babylas. 


! Miſopog. pag. 361. Edit. Spanhem. Julian there charges the Burning of Apollo's Temple on the Chriftian;, 
and accordingly revenged it on them, (See Zonar. Annal. lib. 13. cap. 12.) but thinks the God had forſaken 
the Temple before the Burning. 40: pJu Br , nai Te m Tvpor «roowrivar Tornur 0 Ore, 


m Cyril. Alex. lib. 6. contra Fulian. pag. 198, 9. 1 See Wafers Voyages, page 38, 39. 
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Me 


LUKE i. 32, 33. 


Aud the Lord God ſhall give unto him the Throne of his Father 
David. And he ſhall reign over the Houſe of Facob for ever; 
and of his Kingdom there ſhall be no Ende. 

A FTER having ſhewn that the Spiritual Kingdom of the Meſfah Brrrinar. 
A was typified and repreſented by the Temporal Kingdom in the * 


XI. 


| Houſe of David, I proceeded to lay down theſe three principal Wye 


Notes or Characters of the Meſſiab's ufer that ſo the Prophe- 
cies concerning it might be reduced to theſe general Heads, in order to repre- 
ſent them with the better Diſtinction, and ſave the Length of enquiring into 
every one apart: Namely, Firſt, the Amplitude and Extent of it: Secondly, 

its Peace and Tranquillity : And, Thirdly, its Duration. | 

Tu Amplitude and Extent of the Meſſiab's Kingdom was ſhewn to ex- 
ceed, beyond Compariſon, whatever had been ſeen in the Days of David, or 

of Solomon, or the moſt Flouriſhing of any of their Succeſſors; that it was to 
extend over the whole habitable World, and incorporate all Nations into one 
Society; that after an entire Conqueſt and Overthrow of all Oppoſers, in the 
Deſtruction of Heathen Idols, and every falſe Religion, with their obſtinate 
Adherents, the Multitude of Converts ſhould be received as the 1/rael of God, 

and ſubmit to the Empire of this Sen of David; ſo that henceforth there 
ſhould be but one Kingdom, and one Way of Worſhip, over all the Earth. 

This began to be fulfilled, when our Lord commiſſion d his Apoſtles to preach 

the Goſpel among all Nations, beginning at Jeruſalem ; whole Preaching. was Ine 
accompanied with mighty, Succeſs in the Converſion of great Multitudes, and xxiv. 47; 
the gradual Declenſion of Heathen Superſtition and Idolatty, till the civil 
Powers at length owned themſelves Converts to:the Name of eſis, and en- 
couraged the Profeſſion of that Faith, which at firſt they had laboured to 
deſtroy. 80 great a Progreſs, by Methods ſo unlikely and contr ary to human 
Palicy, may be taken for an Earneſt, of ſuch future Increaſe as will come 

47 to the Deſcriptions of the ancient Prophets, till all he Kingdoms of the World Rev. xi. 


be 6 of the; Knowledge of the Lord as the Waters cover the Sea. 3 
vo V ©L. III. | (8 K) its 
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Berrinan. IN ſtating this Amplitude and Extent of the Meftah's Kingdom, I have of 
I. courſe anticipated a Part of what might be obſerved under the next Point to be 
Wyw conſidered; namely, its Peace and Tranquillity. For when all Enemies ang 
|  Oppoſers are deſtroyed, and the whole World is agreed in acknowledging one 
only Lord and Sovereign, and in paying him a chearful and uniform Obe- 
dience; can we imagine a more proſperous Government than this, a State of 
more perfect quiet, and undiſturbed Repoſe ? But the Prophets have not left 
us to collect this only by Inference and rational Deduction; they have in the 
moſt expreſs Terms aflured us, that the Bleſſing of Peace ſhall be given unto 
the People and Subjects of this glorious Son and Succeſſor of David: I will 
Ifaiah extend Peace to Feruſalem like a River; I will alſo make thine Officers Peace, 
NS, and thine Exactors Righteouſneſs; and in this Place will I give Peace, ſaith the 
17 Lord of Hoſts. Ye ſhall go out with Foy, and be led forth with Peace. And 
Hag. 155 great ſball be the Peace 7 thy Children. The Work of Righteouſneſs ſhall by 
an Peace, and my People ſhall dwell in a peaceable Habitation, and in ſure Duel. 
Iſaiah liv. Jings, and in quiet Reſting-places. From hence this Sor, born of the Houſe of 
l David, is repreſented as the Prince of Peace; and the Miniſters he thinks fit to 
xxxii. 17, employ, as the Ambaſſadors and Publiſhers of Peace. Whatever Jealouſies and 
lab ir 6, Emulations had formerly divided his peculiar People, ſo as that ten Tribes did 
ah Agree to ſet up a rival Prince againſt the Houſe of David, yet now it is fore- 
xxxiii. 7. told that this Envy of Ephraim ſhall depart, ſo that Ephraim ſhall not envy 
"= * Judah, nor Fudah any more vex Ephraim, but both ſhall unite in one Govern- 
ment and one Worſhip, and agree with one Heart to ſeek the Lord their God, 
Hol. iii. 5. and, David their King. And as they ſhould have nothing to fear from in- 
teſtine Diviſions of their own, ſo neither from other Nations, nor the Nations 
themſelves from one another; but being all incorporated into one Body, they 
' ſhould have one only Intereſt to promote in obeying that Law which ſhould 
Ifaiah ii. z, go forth out of Zion, and that Ward of the Lord which ſhould ſue from Feru- 
MZ it. 2, alem. Then might they be at Liberty to beat their very Swords into Plough. 
3-4 Shares, and their Spears into pruning Hooks ; when Nation ſhould have no far- 
| ther Occaſion to [iff up Sword againſt Nation, neither ſhould they learn War 
any more; but might it every Man in quiet under his own Vine and Fig-Tree, 
© Bia, and none ſhould make them afraid. Their former Averſions and Antipathies 
ſhall ceaſe; and they who had uſed to be moſt fierce and ravenous, ſhall yield 
to the gentle Diſcipline of Chriſt, and put on the humble Spirit of his Followers; 
The Wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the Lamb, and the Leopard ſhall lie down with 
Traiah lxv. The Kid, and the Calf and the young Lion, and the Fatling together, and a little 
15. xi. 6. Child ſhall lead tbe. e be en B46 C910" 
S TES, and ſuch like Oracles, delivered by the ancient Prophets, had 
filled the Jews with ſuch general Expectations 'of Tranquillity and Peace, 
under the auſpicious Government of Chrift, as made them impatient for his 
coming to free them from the Roman Yoak, and begin his Glorious and 
Triumphant Reign. Their Diſappointment was great, and it hardened them 
in Infidelity, when they ſaw the bleſſed Feſus, who aſſumed this Character of 
the Mefiah, appearing in a low and humble Form, ſubmitting to Injury and 
Death, and leaving both them and his Diſciples expoſed to Miſeries more 
grievous than any they had hitherto ſuſtained. This was a Stumbling-Block 
they knew not how to remove; and it filled them with ſuch Prejudice againſt 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, as in all Ages ſince has kept them at a Diſtance from 
us, and even puſhed them on to Blaſpheme that vety King and Saviour chey 
pretend to expect. et wein MOU! © N LY 1 noh ot] [an wn * 
FroM hence, therefore, inſtead of convincing the Jes and other Infidels 
of the Truth of our Religion, we find a moſt formidable Objection raiſed 
againſt it. The Jeus were reduced, ſoon after its Publication, to the utmoſt 
Neceſſity; their Temple was demoliſhed, their City broken up, and them 
ſelves diſperſed throughout the whole World, without having been able, ſpt 
well nigh ſeventeen hundred Years, to collect into one Body again, or geb 1& 
ſtored to the Poſſeſſion of their Country, and the Exerciſe of their Religion 
5:1 | KS | ,4.t 0 Y.00 
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So that inſtead of being called home, they are ſpread more abroad than ever; Berriman. 
and inſtead of being freed from their own mutual Jealouſies, they are expoſed E 
as the publick Scorn and Deriſion of the World. | 4 
Nok were the Followers of Fe/us themſelves advanced upon the Ruins of 
Jeruſalem: Their Maſter had expreſly admoniſhed them, that he came not to 
ſend Peace, but a Sword. He ſent them to oppoſe the prevailing Corruptions Mat. x.44. 
and Prejudices of Mankind; and whilſt they declared War for their Part 
againſt favourite Luſts and Inclinations, this could not fail in return to provoke 
the Oppoſition of thoſe Perſons, who were governed and acted by them. 
From hence he foretold, that they ſhould not only be perſecuted by the Fews, 
and delivered up to the Synagogues, but all the Powers of the Heathen World 
ſhould be Confederate againſt them, and they ſhould be brought before Kings 
and Rulers for his Names "ay ; that they ſhould be hated of all Men, and meet Lule xx. 
with ſuch outrageous Malice, as would even check the Motions, and extinguiſh 12. 
the Flame of natural Affection; that they ſhould he betrayed both by Parents, Veste. 
and Brethren, and Kinsfolks, and Friends; that the Father ſhould be divided © 
againſt the Son, and the Son againſt the Father ; and Matters, in ſhort, ſhould Luke xii. 
come to this prodigious Heighth, that whoſcever ſhould xi them, would think 53. 
that he did God Service. Nor was it only from without that ſuch greedy John xvi. 
Wolves might be expected to devour the Flock; but under the very Cloathing , ? 
and Appearance of Sheep, there ſhould be Wolves diſguiſed ; of their ownſelves 20, zo. 
ſhould Men ariſe, ſpeaking perverſe Things, to draw away Diſciples after 1 vis, 
them. _ | | ” 1 5 py 
Sven were the Warnings given to the Church, of its future Troubles and 
Vexations: Nor were they vain Predictions, but abundantly confirmed by the 
Hiſtories of following Ages; which aſſure vs how ſhe was grievouſly diſtreſſed 
from without, by the Perſecution of the Civil Powers; and diſtracted within, 
by Hereſies and numerous Diviſions. And though this may be an Argument 
of the Truth of Chriftianity, when tis conſidered as the Accompliſhment of 
Chriſtian Prophecies, yet withal it gives a plauſible Handle to object againſt it, 
when tis compared with thoſe Predictions of Peace and Security, which give 
out ſuch a pompous Idea of the Reign of the Meffah. For how ſhould that 
Character belong to him, who undertakes not, but through much Tribulation, 
to conduct Men fo the Kingdom of God? It is a Queſtion of Importance, and Ads xiv. 
which well deſerves our Enquiry, to give it Satisfaction. And though the 
Prophecies of Peace are of ſuch different Sorts, ſome of them more general, 
others more particular, and pointing out the ſpecial Inſtances and Effects of 
it; ſome relating to one Period, and ſome to another; that there is no one 
Solution which will fit them all, or perfectly ſatisfy the Objection to be form- 
ed from them: Vet, upon a ſerious Conſideration of the whole Matter, I 
judge it will appear, that the Fews, and ſuch other Infidels as plead their 
Cauſe, are miſtaken, throughout the Management of this Objection, in one or 
other of theſe three particulars, eiter, . 
7 IRS T, In the Nature of that Peace which the Maſiab was to give: 
1 8 1, ONDLY, In the Perſons on whom he ſhould beſtow the Privilege, 
Or elſe, ara. Sagan fd. ads ot avs 15 
\ TxrixdLy, In the Time from which it ſhould commence. And by 
detecting their Error in theſe ſeveral Particulars, we ſhall rationally account 
for all thoſe Prophecies of Peace, which they are uſed to alledge againſt us 
, ˙ T ͤ !!! ̃ͤ at RS 
1 FIRST then, they are not rightly appriſed of the Nature of that Peace 
which the Meſſiab was to give. Their carnal Peſires of Temporal Proſperity, 
have giyen ſuch a wrong turn to their Expectations from this promiſed Re- 
deemer, that what the Scripture intends; to point out Spiritual, (ng Eternal 
_ Privileges, is by them reſtrained to the meaner Satisfactions which this Life 
ſupplies, the ſenſual Eaſe and Pleaſures of an earthly Canaan. The Fewi/e 
Religion might inſtruct them better, that Sin has made.a Separation between 
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Berriman. God and Men; and that the greateſt Benefit they can expect, is to have this 
NI Breach repaired, and be at Peace with him. The numerous Sacrifices ap- 
pointed by the Law, having no inherent Virtue of their own, were neceſſar 
to be often repeated. But they were deſigned to figure out another Sacrifice, 

to be provided by Chriſt, which, being abſolute in it ſelf, ſhould make thoſe 

Dan. ix. typical Atonements ceaſe, and bring in everlaſiing Tg oro nga: This, though 
24, 27. as a Prieſt, he muſt offer up to God, yet as a King, he ſhould beſtow its Be- 
nefits on Men; this being that perfect Peace and Reconciliation which he 

Rom. viii. Law could not give, in that it was weak through the Fleſh, (having only a 
3 ſymbolical and outward Efficacy) and which Chriſt was therefore promiſed 
to ſecure to us. It was founded in the Acceptance of that Sacrifice he of- 

fered, from whence he is ſaid by the Prophet J/aiab, to have been heard 

Iſaiah xlix. 772 an acceptable Time, and to proclaim the acceptable Year of the Lord: 
8.  Intimating that his Interceſſion is heard in our behalf, and that we ma 

: hope to be accepted only in and through him. This is that Peace of God 
Phil. iv 7. which paſſeth all Underſtanding, vaſtly ſuperior to all Temporal Felicity, in 
liaiah ix. reſpect whereof the Meſiah was promiſed as a Prince of Peace, and his Am- 


that Righteouſneſs introduced by the new Diſpenfation: For the Work of 

Iaiah Righteouſneſs ſhall be Peace, and the Effect of Righteouſneſs, Quietneſs, and 
min” 7 AJurance Jer. ever... * 3 5 
AccoRDINGLY the Writings of the New Teſtament apply the Matter 
without Scruple or Difficulty. Therefore, fays St. Paul, being juſtified (or 
made Righteous) by Faith, we have Peace with God through our Lord Feſus 


Lale cuil. within them, that Kingdom which cometh not with out ward Obſervation, but 

1 r een er 3 N 

20, 21. conſiſts in in ward e Peace, and Foy in the holy Ghost. In con- 

Luke xxi. to ler their Heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid: They were "filled with 

? Ra all Foy and Peace in believing :' ſuch inward Peace and'Confolation as this World 

ohn xi. * | 6 Sick DAR boite ac -O)- ginnen Bf: -: 
27. ** 


Rom. xv. AGAIN, as the L. w could not 


Abraham, and ſuck 48 ſhould conform to tllöfe Rites and Ceremonies which 
Moſes had ordained., But under the Męſfab this Difference of Nations was to 
be utterly aboliſhed; the Bing of Abraham was to deſcend on all the 
Kindreds of the Earth, and the Gentiles were to be received into the fame 
Communion and Pelowfhip. 6 MONKS AMD) üs! 1 {oo BIOS 4 | 
IT was ſhewn in the laſt Diſcourſe, how the other Nations were to clave 
to the Houſe of Tyr W all to be N into one Society, under one 
Head and Governor. Upon this the Prophets frequently infiſt as a principal 
Argument of Peace in the Mefab's Reign. Nor do the Jewiſb Writers them- 
ſelves diſown the Character, provided we would ſuppoſe them to unite in 
the Obſervation of the Lav' of Moſes. © But ſince thac Law was given for a 
Note of * Diftin&tion; whilft thete Was ane Nation choſen” before all others, and 


for a Prefifiltarion. of thar Privitegs which fuld be granted co all {we infif 
that upon the actual Propoſal of ſuch Privilege to ll Narluns, that Note of Di- 


Nindtioh Was of courſe "abolithed7 To that gere ir now Ho longer Diference be. 
Rom. x. fee Be Jeu aud the Greet, tar they ae ſometimes were Far uf, are made 
1. tbe Blood of Crit. "BF Be It bur PEACE, w# hath mode both ae 
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and hath broken down the Middle Wall or Partition between us; having aboltſh- Berrimar. 
ed in bis Fleſh the Enmity, even the Law of Commandments contained in Ordi- 9 7 
nances, for to make in himſelf, of twain, one new Man, jo making PEACE. 
This is called, moreover, the Reconciling of Fews and Gentiles unto God in Eph. ii 
one Body, implying at once their Peace or Union with God, and Communion * 
with one another. ö IT 1 nd 
LASTLY, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh between the Nature of his Doc- 
trine, and the Succeſs of it. He certainly preached nothing but Unity and 
good Agreement of all Mankind, in Truth and Righteouſneſs; and therefore 
gave Peace in the utmoſt Latitude, had Men but been in Humour to accept it. 
But if they choſe to wrangle and ſtrive among themſelves, and to indulge ſuch 
Paſſions and Prejudice, as kept his Peace from ruling in their Hearis, this 
ought not to be charged as any Fault of his Doctrine, which tended uni- 
formly to remove thoſe Obſtructions, in order to ſecure ſo great a Privilege. 
AND if the 7eus now are ſo grievouſly miſtaken in the Nature of that 
Peace which the Meſiah was to give; they are no leſs fo, = _ 

II. SECONDLY, in the Perſons on whom he ſhould beſtow it. The M-/7- 
ab being promiſed as the King of the Fews, and fitting on the Throne of Da- 
vid, they have from hence taken occaſion to flatter themſelves, that as ſoon as 
he appears, their whole Nation ſhall immediately receive and acknowledge 
him, and be entitled to the principal Favour and Privileges of his Govern- 
ment. And though they cannot deny but the Gentiles alſo ſhall be joined with 
them in the Enjoyment of the fame Peace and Protection, yet this they ad- 
mit only in Subordination to themſelves, who were to have the Preference to 
all others, and be moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed by the Care and Favour of 
their Sovereign. This may in ſome Senſe be allowed, it being certain (as was 
repreſented in the laſt Diſcourſe) that the Law was to go forth from Zion, and 
that the Heathen Nations, by being converted to it, were reckoned to cleave 
unto the Houſe of Iſrael. From hence the Church of the Mefiah, though con- 
fiſting of People of all Nations, is ſometimes deſcribed as the Jeruſalem and 
Iſrael of God; and conſequently the high Characters and Privileges appropri- 
ate to it, are not to be preciſely underſtood of that City or thole Inhabitants 
of Paleſtine literally confidered, but rather of thoſe faithful Adherents to their 
King and Saviour, who were grafted upon the ancient Stock, and of whom 
the Fews, collectively taken, were a Type and Figure. | 

Mz an while, the Peace which his faithful People ſhould enjoy among 
themſelves, hinders not but he and they might meet with Oppoſition from 
his Enemies, ſurrounded by them on every {ide ; and though they never ſhould 
be able to wreſt out of his Hands the Reins of Government, yet ſhould he have — 
occaſion to uſe Acts of Hoſtility and Judgment over them: He ſhould judge 
among the Heathen, and ſtrike through Kings in the Day of his Wrath: He ſhould Pall. cx. 
even break them with a Rod of Iron, and daſh them in pieces like a Potter's _ 5» 6 
Veſſel : Sitting the mean while ſecurely upon his holy Seat, without Hazard or m_ 

Fatigue to himſelf, to ſinite the Earth with the Rod of his Mouth, and ſlay the Waiah xi. 
Wicked with the Breath of his Lips. There is no Peace, ſays God, to the Wicked; icin 2 
they are not entitled to ſo great a Privilege: And therefore whatever Miſeries xIviii. 22 f 
are inflicted upon them, they ought not to be judged inconfiſtent with the i 21. 
Peace of Chriſt's Kingdom, ſince this is rather one Method he takes for the 

Peace and Welfare of his People, to diſmay and confound their Enemies on 

every ſide, and is indeed neceſſary to the Notion of a perfect Governor, who 
looks to ſecure the Quiet of his Reign, by the utter Silence and Confuſion of 

thoſe who would diſturb ir. This the Prophet Micab thought no way incon- 

ſiſtent, but rather requiſite to the Notion of Peace. This Man (fays he, i. e. Micah. v. 
_ Chriſt) ſhall be the PEACE. And in what Way or Method he thould effect 5 © 
o great a Privilege, he goes on to explain in the Words following: = When 
the Aſſyrian ſhall come into our Lund, and when he ſhall tread in our Palaces, 
then ſhall we raiſe againſt him ſeven Shepherds, and eight principal Men; and 
they ſhall waſte the Land of Aſſyria with the Sword, and the Land of Nimrod 
in the Entrances thereof. Thus ſhall. he (viz. Chriſt, who is our Peace) deliver 
Vor. III. (8 L) us 
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Sermon 
XI. 
81 ; 
Church, that rage againſt it with Vehemence and Bitterneſs. And therefore 
the Conqueſt to be obtained over him, muſt denote as well the utter Deſtruction 
of the Powers of Darkneſs, and thoſe Men who are incorrigible in adhering 
to them, as the Converſion of thoſe who are more docile and ingenuous; 
and both muſt be alike included in that Peace and Tranquillity, which the Ae 


aß ſhould aſſure to his choſen People. 


* 


Berriman. us from the Aſſyrian when he cometh into our Land, and when he treadeth within 
our Borders. The Aſſyrian here, as the moſt formidable Enemy of the Fews 


n the Time of that Prophet, does fitly repreſent thoſe Enemies of the Chr:ftian 


NoR would the Jews, I conceive, have any Controverſy with us upon 


this Head, provided it might be allowed them, that the Enemies who hall 
be thus deſtroyed, are to be found only in the Gentile World. But they can- 
not bear to hear, that ſo greata Part of their own Nation ſhould be repured 
Enemies to the Meffiah, and as ſuch excluded from the Privileges of his King. 
dom. And yet nothing can be plainer, than that the Prophets have actualſy 


- Mal. iv. 6. foretold how their Land it ſelf ſhould be ſmitten with a Curſe, and the great- 


eſt Part of their Nation, if literally taken, ſhould reje& the Metab, and fo 
forfeit his Protection, that 7wo Parts in three of them ſhould be cut off, and 


die; and even the third Part, which remained, ſhould be brought through the 


1 4 xiii. Fire, to be refined as Silver, and tried like Gold; when this Meffiah ſhould ap- 
Mal ift 2, pear for that Purpoſe, ihe a Refiner”s Fire, and like Fullers Sope ; that he ſhould 


x. 


indeed be for a Stone of ſtumbling, and for a Rock of Offence to both the Houſes 


IIaiah viii. of T/rael; for a Gin and for a Snare to the Inhabitants of Feruſalem ; That ma. 
_ 14 15- ny therefore among them ſhould fumble and fall, and though the People of Tſe. 
 Tfaiah x. rael were as the Sand of the Sea, yet a Remnant only ſhould return, and be a- 
Hori: , Led; That finally, that People ſhould for a long Time abide without either 
5. King or Sacrifice, without the Privilege of Civil Government or inſtituted Wor— 


ſhip, before they ſhould be perſwaded to accept the Salvation that was offer'd 
them, or return to ſeek the Lord their God, and David their King. Theſe 
Paſſages do ſo aptly deſcribe the State of that unhappy People, that the Peace 


of Chriſt's Kingdom may not be judg'd inconſiſtent with the Miſeries which 


they endure ; for if his Enemies are plainly excluded from his Favour and Pro- 
tection, and they are ſo clearly included in the Number of his Enemies, what 


remains but that there is no Peace belonging to them, and that the Peace of 


his faithful Subjects will be beſt ſecured by the Reproach and Overthrow of 
unbelieving Jews? . 
YET after all, it is not to be diſputed, but that ſome of the Prophecies 
relating to this Matter, do preſage a more general Call and Reſtoration of the 
lineal Deſcendants of the Stock of Abraham ; and withal, ſuch univerſal Peace 
and Harmony, as conſiſts not with ſo many Nations, ſubſiſting upon Earth, 
in a State of Enmity and Oppoſition. But even there, 3 
III. THIR DLV, The Jeus are like wiſe miſtaken in the Time from which thoſe 
Bleſſings are to commence. For it is no where ſaid, that the Church ſhould 
immediately enjoy ſuch perfect Peace and Security upon the firſt appearing of 
the King Mefiah. Beſides the Conqueſts we have ſeen he was to make over 
his Enemies, it was moreover foretold, that they ſhould ſometimes be ſuffer d 
to prevail over his Church, and ſow the Seeds of great Diviſion and Perplexity, 
(the Son diſbonouring his Father, and the Daughter riſing up againſt her Mother ; 


Mic.vi.4, and a Man's Enemies being the Men of his own Houſe) that ſo the might hear the 


Indignation of the Lord for the Sins which ſhe had done againſt him. 

Sven Conqueſts then being foretold on one hand, ſuch Diviſions and Op- 
preſſions on the other, we ought no leſs to expect the Accompliſhment of theſe 
Predictions, than of thoſe which promiſe univerſal Peace and Harmony. It 
were moſt unreaſonable to look for all at the ſame Point of Time, which 
ought ro be expected rather in their ſeveral Orders and Degrees. The Perſe- 
cutions of the Heathen World were broken off, when the Princes of the Earth 

gave in their Names into the Church of Chriſt, and laid thoſe Scepters at his 


Feet, which had formerly been holden out with utmoſt Rage and POO 
| | | ; 205 | | again 
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againſt him. So that then the Wolf was ſeen to dwell with the Lamb, and the Bertin. 


Leopard to lie down with the Kid. And if ſome Parts of the Church have 1“ 


been ſince that over-run with barbarous Crews of Saracens, and other Infi- 


. 


dels; if the World be not yet brought to ſuch a peaceable Temper, as that 
Nation ſhould not lift up Sword againſi Nation, neither ſhould they learn War 
any more; if che Church be not fo perfectly at Unity in it ſelf, but that '' tis 
vexed with numerous Diviſions; if the Pulneſs of the Gentiles be not yet come 
in, but many Nations lie buried in Turki/Þ or in Pagan Ignorance ; if the na- 
rural Poſterity of Abraham be not yet collected into one Body, and converted 
to the Faith of Chriſt ; nay, laſtly, if Matters ſhould be {till worſe than this, 
and the whole CHriſtian Church only not extinguiſh'd by a general Apoſtaſy; 
let us look upon all this as nothing more than the Accompliſhment of former 
Prophecies, which being more obſcurely involved in the Writings of the Old 
Teſtament, were more explicitly unfolded by Chrift and his Apoſtles. And 
let it therefore be ſo far from ſhocking our Belief, in the Meſſiab, or diſcourag- 
ing our Expectation of the utmoſt Peace and Tranquillity under his Protecti- 
on, as to incline us rather the more readily to ſubmit to him, and more ſted- 
faſtly to look for the Accompliſhment of Prophecies not yer fulfilled, What 
we have ſeen accompliſh'd, is a juſt Confirmation of what we ſtill expect: 
And as tis moſt unreaſonable in the Jeus, to object againſt the Chri/tiar 
Religion, upon the Account of ably nor not yet fulfilled, except they could 
aſſign ſome Character of the Time for their Completion, which is already ex- 
pired, ſo we have a juſt Ground to argue againſt them, from thoſe Prophe- 
cies which are actually fulfilled, that the Meſiah is already come, ſince 
we have been Witneſſes of many of thoſe Events which were foretold to hap- 
pen under his Government. We are taught how he ſhould rule in the midſt 
of his Enemies, ſurrounded by them on every fide, till at laft, after a due Trial 
of his Servants, they ſhall be made his Foorſtool, and all thoſe who ſhall 
obſtinately ſtand out againſt his Government, ſhall be entirely defeated and 


conſumed by him. After this, ſhall all their Rage and Oppoſition ceaſe ; Judah ſerxxii b. 
ſhall be ſaved, and Tjracl ſhall dwell ſafely ; the Mountains ſhall bring Peace to the? „ 
People: and the Earth ſhall be full of the Knowledge of the Lord, as the Waters 141 2 9. 


cover the Sea. 3 

I PRESUME not to ſay at what Diſtance of Time this glorious State of Things 
ſhall occur, nor in how conſpicuous a Manner the Prince of Peace ſhall then 
exert his Authority, but had rather expect with Patience what the Scriptures 
have foretold, than go before them in determining the Circumſtances of it. T he 


Times and the Seaſons are kept by the Father in his own Power; and the perfect At i. 7. 


Underſtanding of ſuch glorious Privileges, is not to be learned by previous 


Deſcriptions, but by actual Fruition. Thoſe ſecret Things belong unto the Lord; Deu. xxix. 


but the Things which are revealed, belong unto us; and fo far, eſpecially, as“ 
they are already fulfilled, they may be pertinently urged to confirm our Faith, 
and to quicken our Obedience. wht Tr | 

Tus much may ſuffice to have been ſaid, for the clearing of thoſe Pro- 
phecies of Peace, which occur in the Old Teſtament, as a diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of the Reign and Times of the Meſiab; and withal, to ſatisfy the Ob- 
jection which is made by Fews, and other Infidels, againſt the Chriſtian Scheme, 
as not having this Character or Token to produce. There remains but one 
Point more to be conſider'd with relation to the Kingdom or Regal Character 
of the Meſiab; and that is its Duration or Continuance: He ſhall reign over 
the Houſe of Jacob FOR EVER; and of his Kingdom there ſhall be no END 
And the Stating of that Point will furniſh Matter for another Diſcourſe. 
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The Fourth SER MON on this TExT. 
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LUKE i. 32 33. 
And the Lord God ſhall give unto him the Throne of his Father 


David. And he ſhall reign over the Houſe of Facob for ever; 
and of his Kingdom there ſhall be no End. | 


\ HE Amplitude and Extent of the Meſiab's Kingdom, as well as its 


Berriman. 
XII. Peace and Tranquillity, have ſo far been ſtated and explained in ſome 
WY preceding Diſcourſes, as may give us a more auguſt Idea of it, than 


can any way be applicable to the Times of David or Solomon, or any 
of their Succeſſors, down to the Time of the Captivity ; and therefore furniſh 
out an Argument, that the Predictions relating ro this Matter, were to have 
their Accompliſhment in later Times, when a more glorious Sor of David 
ſhould hold the Reins of Government, and be acknowledged univerſal Lord 
and King. But {till there is another Mark or Character of his Government be- 
hind, and that is its Duration; upon which the Prophets frequently inſiſt, as 
a moiſt eminent Diſtinction of it from all other Governments. This the 
Angel hath expreſs'd in the Text: — He ſhall reign over the Houſe of Fa- 

cob FOR EVER, and of his Kingdom there ſhail be NO END. N 
Tur Expreſſions are very ſtrong and emphatical, which do aſſure the Per- 
Sam. vii Petulty of the Kingdom to the Houſe of David, as it was at firſt predicted by 
12, Kc. the Prophet Nathan, and afterwards more fully ſtated and explained in the 
\ = 89th Pialm. I have made à Covenant with my Choſen, I have ſivorn unto Da- 
cb. vi. i. vid my Servant: So God was pleaſed, when he would ſhew 7he Immutability 
of his Counſel, to confirm it by an Oath ! Thy Seed will IJ eflabliſh for Ever, ana 
build up thy Throne to all Generations. My Mercy will 1 keep for him 
Pal. for Evermore, and my Covenant ſhall fland faſt with him: His Seed alſo 
N will I make 10 endure for ever, and his Throne as the Days of Heaven. If any 
one ſhould apply this ro Solomon, and thoſe that ſucceeded him in ſecular 
Authority, he will not only be confuted by the Event, which ſhews that 
the regal Power was greatly diminiſhed immediately upon his Death, and ut- 
terly loit in the Captivity at Babylon; but he may find ſome Intimation of 
thote Changes in the Terms of the Prediction it ſelf. For ſo it continues, — I 
4 Chilaren jorjake my Law, and walt not in my Fudgments; if they 7 75 
| | falutes, 
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Statutes, and keep not my Commandments; then will I viſit their Tra nſgreſſions Berriman. 
with the Rod, and their Iniquity with Stripes. Vet till this ſhould not reach Seon 
to vacate the foregoing Covenant, or repreſent it as a Promiſe meerly condi- Ky 
tional, For again it is repeated. Nevertheleſs my loving Kindneſs will J not, Pil. 
utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my Faithfulneſs to fail. My Covenant will I N 
break, nor alter the Thing that is gone out of my Lips, Once have ISW ORN by my hey 
Holineſs, that 1 will not lye unto David. His Seed ſhall endure for Ever; ver. 6: 
and his Throne as the Sun before me: It ſhall be eftabliſhed as the Moon, and as de. 
a faithful M. itneſs in Heaven, What ſhould be collected from all this toge- 
ther, but that, though the Kingdom might be interrupted or cut off from the 
Houſe of David, for the Iniquity and Diſobedience of his Succeſſors, (which 
is a Matter expreſly confirmed by other Prophecies) yet there ſhould in due 
Time ariſe oNE of his Poſterity, in whom this Promiſe of an Everlaſting 
Kingdom ſhould be punctually fulfilled ? Accordingly the Deſcription is appli- 
ed to one ſingle Perſon in the ſeventy-ſecond Pſalm, They ſhall fear thee as long 
as the Sun and the Moon endure, throughout all Generations. — In his Days ſhall Palm 
the Righteous flouriſh, and abundance of Peace, ſo long as the Moon endureth. xi. 5, 7. 
— His Name ſball endure for ever; his Name ſhall be continued as long as the ver. 15. 
Sun. Which Words, though variouſly explained by Interpreters“, muſt yet con- 
tain a Senſe that could not be verified in Solomon, or any other Temporal 
Prince upon the Throne of David. It were eaſy to add Paſſages from other 
Prophets, in Confirmation of this Point, that the Kingdom was not to be 
perpetuated by a Succeſſion of many Princes, but by the Continuance of one, 
that of the Increaſe of us Government and Peace, there ſhall be no End, up- |. , ir. 
on the Throne of David, and upon his Kingdom, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it 0 | ix. 
with Judgment and with Fuſtice, from henceforth, even for even: That ow _ 
like unto the Son of Man ſhould receive Dominion and Glory, and a Kingdom; 6 
| that all People, Nations, and Languages, ſhould ſerve 1: His Dominion is Dan. vis 
an everlaſting Dominion, which ſhall not paſs away, and nis Kingdom that 
which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 3 7 es; On gal 

Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the Deſtruction of the Temporal 
Kingdom was a ſhocking Diſpenſation, ſuch as the Faithful hardly knew how 
to reconcile with the Promiſes of Perpetuity; and though they expected the 
Accompliſhment of them in due Time, yet were they grieved the mean while 
with the Reproaches and Objections of thoſe who mocked at the Delay of 
them. To this Purpoſe is the Pſalmiſt's Complaint, — But thou haſt caſt o 
and abhorred, thou haſt been wroth with thine Anointed ; thou haſt made void 
the Covenant of thy Servant ; thou haſt profaned his Crown, by caſting it to the, Plal, 
Ground. Lord, where are thy former loving Kindneſſes, which thou ſwareſt un- ee 
to David in thy Truth? Remember, Lord, the Reproach of thy Servant, wherewith 31. 
thine Enemies have reproached——the Footſteps ®, i. e. (the Delay, or flow Com- 
ing) of thine Anointed, or Meſſiah. e Spa 53 £ 

For this Reaſon the latter Prophets enlarge much in giving Satisfaction to 
this Difficulty : They undertake that the Tabernacle of David ſhould be raiſed Amos ix. 
again, when it was fallen down ; ſo that the Mercy promiſed to David ſhould be 1, fil. ;. 
{till made ſure, by raiſing up one in due Time of his Poſterity to reign and proſper, Jer. xxiu. 
and eftabhiſh his Kingdom for ever. Now though ſome of theſe Deſcriptions |. .5: i. 
of Perpetuity are expreſs'd in ſuch Phraſes as do allude to Things of a Tem- 8 
poral Duration, (as long as the Sun and Moon endureth, and the like;) yet that 

Vo I. III. ; 3 


(8 M) 


2 The firſt Clauſe is by the Targum explained, his Name ſhall be remember d; by the Seventy, let his Name 
be bleſſed, for ever. The Words WOW 59% before the Sun, ſeem to have been underſtood by the Targun: 
à parte ante, his Name was e 7 the Sun was. Which is agreeable to the Tradition of the Jews, 
that the 1 Name was fixed before the Creation. But if we ſhould render it in Preſence of the Sun, 
(which is the ſtrict Import of the Phraſe) i. e. commenſurate, or together with the Sun, or (in our own Ver- 
| tion) as long as the Sun, it will then contain the ſame Meaning with Ver. 5, and 7. As this Phraſe ſtands in 
the middle between both Clauſes, it might as well be joined with the firſt: His Name ſhall endure for ever be- 
fore the Sun. The remaining Words JOW 1707 are ſuppoſed by ſome Feros to contain one of the Names of the 
Meſiab: His Name ſhall be Finnon. By others they are explained, His Name ſhall make him a Son: By others 
his Name ſball make Children, i. e. Diſciples : By others, . his Name fhall be continued, or perpetuated, as Ch- 
dren perpetuate the Name of their Fathers. Vid. Pol. Synopl. criticor in loc. 

d See Bp. Chandler's Defence of Chriſtianity, p. 223. | 
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may be imputed to a poetical Repreſentation of a Fact which could not be 
exemplified by any viſible Thing exactly parallel; ſo that Things of a very 


long Continuance are not unaptly put for the Figures of that which is tric] 


and properly eternal. Beſides that, if we underſtand this litterally of his 
Kingdom's continuing to the End of the World, its eternal Duration will 
follow by an eaſy Conſequence, there being no Ground to think of any Change 
or Alteration after that. We may the better truſt to this Solution, when it 
is remember'd, that the Matrer is otherwiſe ſet forth in ſuch Variety of 
Expreſſions, not only mentioning this Kingdom to be eternal, but expreſly de- 
nying any Ending or Ceſſation of it, that not even the Eternity of the ſupream 
Being can be ſet forth in ſtronger Terms, or more ſignificant. 


BuT there is one Text in the Old Teſtament, relating to this Matter 
which being often urged and referred to in the New Teſtament, deſerves a 
particular Examination in this Place, Ir is that Expreſſion of David in the 
Hundred and tenth P/alm, at the firſt Verſe; The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right Hand, until I make thine Enemies thy Footflool, Which Words, 
however the modern Jews would wreſt them to Abraham or David, or any 
one, perhaps, rather than him to whom they really belong, were yet by their 
Forefathers more candidly interpreted, and allowed, upon convincing Reaſons 
to refer to the Meſſiah. He whom David in Spirit called his Lord, (which 
appears in that David is confeſſed by the Title for Author of the P/alm) 
muſt not only be ſome body diſtinct from him, but likewiſe, in a proper Senſe, 
his Superior. And he who was at once poſſeſſed of regal Authority, and inveſt- 
ed with eternal Prieſthood, (both which Characters are aſcribed to him in this 
ſame P/alm) could be neither Abraham, nor David, nor any of the Worthies 
of the Old Teftament, or in the ſucceeding Times to Chriſt, in whom thoſe 


Offices were rarely joined, and when they were, determined with their Lives. 


For which Reaſon, when our bleſſed Saviour urged this Text upon the Phari- 


| ſees, to prove the Dignity of the Meſſiab, they had no Thought of evading his 


Argument, by denying any ſuch Meaning of the Text, but were ſo compleatly 
ſilenced by it, that not a Man of them, from that Day forth, durſt ask him any 
more Queſtions. From hence, the Writers of the New Teſtament took this 
Senſe of the Prophecy for granted, and thought they had no need to prove 


what no Body diſputed. And though the preſent Targum upon the P/alms 


has otherwiſe explained it, yet that is well known by learned Men to be a 
Writing of no great Authority, that appeared nor till towards the Concluſion 
of the fourth Century; by which Time the Fews had their old Prejudices 
confirmed by new Forgeries, when their ſcattered Traditions were collected 
together, and no doubt enlarged. And it ought here to be mentioned in Com- 
mendation of the Candor of a noted and -fair-dealing -Interpreter among the 
Jews; namely, R. Saadiab Gaon, that in his Comment upon Daniel ©, he has 
illuſtrated that Prophet from this Paſſage of David, and ingenuouſly confeſled, 


. 


rhough contrary to the modern Prejudices of his Countrymen, that it refers to 


the Kingdom of the Meſtah. 


i Cor. TY, 
25. 


Ir will, I ſuppoſe, be eaſily admitted that to be placed af the right Hand 
of God is a figurative Expreſſion, and imports an Exaltation to a State of 
Dignity and Power, not only of filent Dignity, but active Power, whereby the 
Reign of the Meſſiab ſhould commence, and his actual Exerciſe of Govern- 
ment. For, however ſome have conceived him to be here repreſented as 
SITTING indolent and unactive, whilſt God ſhould ſubdue his Enemies for 
him, and not beginning his Reign till they were brought under his Fool ſtool, 
yet the Apoſtle has more juſtly taught us to date it earlier: For he muſt Reign 
(ſays he) fill be hath put all Enemies under his Feet. The Words have plain 
Reference to this Paſſage of the FPhalmiſ. Sit thou at my right Hand, until 
T1 make thine Enemies thy Footftool, He is not after that to begin his Reign, but 
be muſt Reign till then; and his Inveſtiture with ſuch Authority bs figptHcant'y 
exp SS et 


K. Saadiah Gaon in Dan. vii. 13. 
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ſet forth by his Exaltation to the right Hand of God, Nay, and this very Berrimas. 
Act of regal Power too (the Act of ſubduing or putting down his Enemies) Sermon 
is indifferently aſcribed in Scripture either to God or Chriſt. Sometimes God is - 
ſaid to make his Enemies his Footſtool: And at other Times he is ſaid to /ubdue 
all Things to himſelf. And therefore in this very P/alm, where God promiſes FRA, 3th 
to make his Enemies his Foot/tool, we find him in the next Verſe laying to the 5 
Meſiah, (which argues him not filent or unactive in the Matter) The Lord palm ex: 
ſhall ſend the Rod of thy Strength out of Zion; rule Thou in the midſt of % 


2 « 


FY 
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THINE Enemies. 


Bur though the Phraſe of Sitting is too rigorouſly ſtrained by them who 
make 1t an Argument of Indolence and Inactivity, yet it may be fairly under- 
ſtood to import two Things, which are abundantly atteſted and confirmed by 
other Paſſages of Scripture: In the firſt Place, that his Reign is quiet and 
ſerene, not oppreſſed with Difficulties like the Kingdoms of the Earth, nor 
expoſed to Changings or Uncertainties, ſo that he need not be travelling from 
Place to Place, to ſecure himſelf or his Dominion, but may ſafely keep /{i/] in 
his Throne, which is immoveable and fixed. For though his Enemies be Phalni 
mighty, and rage horribly, yet the Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier, and Xi 4 
need be at no Expence or Trouble to defeat them, but can confound them at 4. 5 
his Pleaſure, with the Breath of his Mouth. In the next Place, that being 
thus ſecure in his Government, he remaineth moreover a King for ever; and as 
Chriſt, being raiſed from the Dead, is ſaid in the New Teſtament to die no more, Rom. vi g. 
ſo being now af the right Hand of God exalted, his Glory ſhall ſuſtain no 
Diminution or Decreaſe, neither any Ceſſion of his own, nor the Will of his 
Father, nor the Malice of his Enemies, nor the longeſt Period that can be 
named, ſhall ever aboliſh or conclude his Government. 

AGAINST this it may indeed be objected, That the very P/alm from which 
we argue for the Perpetuity, does really ſuggeſt that there will be a certain 
Period of his Government, when it makes mention of his reigning no longer, 
than fill his Enemies be made his Foolſtool: Sit thou at my right Hand, untill I 
make thine Enemies thy Footſtool. Now whatever Order be obſerved in con- 

quering the reſt of his Enemies, the Devil, Antichriſt, and Sin, (and if there 
be any others that come under the ſame Character) yet the Apoſtle ſays expreſly, 
the laſt Enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed is Death. And when that ſhall be, it is 1 Cor. xv, 
eaſy to reſolve; nanaely, at the Day of general Judgment, when all dead *. 
Bodies ſhall revive, the Wicked ſhall be ſentenced to eternal Miſery, the Righ- 
teous rewarded with eternal Happineſs, and Death thereby be ſwallowed up in Ver. 54: 
Victory. From whence it may be thought, that Chriſt's Reign ſhall laſt no 
longer than till the Conſummarion of Ages, when he ſhall fee this final Con- 
queſt and Deſtruction of his Enemies. For if he only was to reign, fill his 
Enemies were made his Footſtool, or ſubdued unto him; and Death, which is 
the laſt and moſt ſtubborn Enemy, ſhall be then entirely vanquiſhed and de- 
ſtroyed, it may ſeem to ſome a neceſſary Conſequence, that then his Reign 
ſhall ceaſe with the Oppoſition of his Enemies; and ſo the Predictions of the 
Old Teſtament may be charged with Inconſiſtency in this Matter, and the 
Doctrine of the Perpetu ity of Chriſt's Kingdom, with being built on a ruinous 
Foundation. 3 | 
Bur however plauſibly this Objection may be repreſented to a common 
Reader, yet they muſt be perfect Strangers to the Hebrew Idiom, and the mani- 
feſt Propriety of Scripture Language, who are not ſenſible that the Word 
UNTIL is often uſed only” incluſively of the Time before, without importing 
an Excluſion of that which is to come. So that it is a good Argument of 
Chriſt's reigning at preſent, and till the Conſummation of Ages (in Oppoſition to 
the forementioned Conceit Of his Silence and Inactivity) but not of his Abdicat- 
ing then, or ceaſing to Gov ern any longer. Rather che Phraſe which follows 
does ſtrongly imply the conti ary : For to what End ſhould his Enemies be made 
his Foorftool? Surely to incr zate the Glory of his Majeſty, and not to put an 
End to it; to raiſe his Empire to a more flouriſhing Condition, and not to aboliſh 
. 9 8 e or 
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to the Honour of the Perſon it ſupports, and implies him to be ſeated on a 


r Throne. And therefore ſince 7heſe Enemies ſubdued are to be made his Foot 


ool, it muſt be moſt unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that his Empire ſhould conclude 
with their Oppoſition, when it will but ſhine forth with more conſpicuous 
Luſtre. 

THERE may be greater Difficulty in another Paſſage in the firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, which ſome have thought an unanſwerable Argument to this 
Purpoſe. And though it is a Point which has been controverted among Chriſ 
tian Writers, yet ſince it may alſo be objected by Infidels as an Inconſiſtenc 
in the Chriſtian Scheme, it will not be improperly conſidered in this Place. They 
cometh the End (ſays the Apoſtle) when he ſhall have delivered up the Kingdom 


i Cor. v. 29 God, even the Father, when he ſhall have put down all Rule, and all Ay- 


24, 28, 


thority and Power. And when all Things ſhall be ſubdued unto him, then 

ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſubjef (or ſubordinate) unto him that put all Things 

under him, that God may be all in all. . 3 
FROM hence ſome have concluded *, that Chriſt's Mediatorial Kingdom 


ſhall be abrogated, when the End of his Mediation is accompliſhed ; that as 


he received it by Commiſſion from the Father, ſo he ſhall ſurrender it again. 
And then what will become of thoſe Texts already mentioned, which ſpeak 
in ſuch ſtrong Terms of the eternal Duration of his Government? They 
would ſuppoſe, perhaps, an Hyperbole in the Expreſſion, and alledge that thoſe 
Things, which are only of a very long Continuance, are repreſented as if 
they were really endleſs in Duration. But neither the Reaſon of the Thing, 
nor the Propriety of the Expreſſions, will lead us into this Solution, meerly 
becauſe urged with a ſingle abſtruſe Text, which perhaps might be otherwiſe 
accounted for. ] + hes 
OTHERS again have attempted * to reconcile the ſeeming Difference, by 
diſtinguiſhing between Chr:/'s Kingdom conſidered as Meſiah and Mediator, 
and have thought that the former ſhould have no End, but the latter might, 
But this, under Favour, I conceive to be a Diſtinction without a Difference, 
becauſe he is called the Meſiah in the ſame Reſpects, and for the ſame Rea- 
ſons, as he is the Mediator, as being anointed to his ſacred Offices, and fo ap- 
pointed to mediate between God and Men. His Kingdom therefore, as Meſſiab, 
and as Mediator, is the ſame; and it muſt be vain to expect any Advantage 


from ſo groundleſs a Diſtinction. 


Bu T there are two other Ways of accounting for the Matter, which ſeem 


liable to leſs Exception. In the firſt Place it is certain that great Part of his 


regal Office will ceaſe of courſe, when he ſhall have ſubdued his Enemies, re- 
warded his Servants, and done granting thoſe Aids and Aſſiſtances, which are 


neceſſary for this State of Trial and Temptation. Conſequently he may then, 


in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to deliver up his Kingdom, as forbearing to execute 
thoſe Parts of his Office, which are proper only for the preſent Condition of 
the Church Militant. But ſtill he may preſide over the glorious Members of 
his Church Triumphant ; he may head them in their Praiſes, he may exerciſe 
ſuch Acts of Government, as we cannot fully underſtand, till we are our 
ſelves tranſlated to that State of Glory. : OT 
T AIs accounts, in ſome meaſure, for the Surrendry of the Kingdom, with- 


out ſuppoſing it to be really aboliſhed. . Or it may be ſaid, (which is the 


other Method of Solution) that by delivering up the Kingdom to the Father *, 


1s only meant the referring it to him as Head, and firſt in Order ; that when 


once Chriſt has ſubdued all Things to himſelf, and brought his faithful Servants 
to conſummate Glory, they will then be referred up. to the Father, as his Pecu- 


lium likewiſe in and through Chriſt, who is himſelf referred to the ſame Father as 


his Head. And then as to that Sybje#icn or Subordination of the Son, which 


the Apoſtle mentions, it is not to be imagined that any zew Subordination ſhall 
then commence, which had no Exiſtence before, that (as a late Writer well 


44 aq expreſſes 
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expreſſes it) The Son will then be more Subject than be is now; that his tri Berriman. 
« umphant State ſhall come ſhort of bis Militant; and that he is to decreaſe, when II“ 
« all bis Saints aud Servants are to increaſe. No: But as he was always ſub- NW 
ie ordinate to the Father as a Son, ſo will he then be alſo; ” and that Subordi- 
nation will be more amply diſplayed and declared, © when he ſhall have ſubdu- 

« ed all Enemies, and ſhall bring all his Friends with bim, uniting them by 

« himſelf, the Band and Cement of Union with the Father. Then ſhall he reign 

in Peace, and of his Kingdom ſhall be no End. His Father alſo ſhall reign by 

« him and with him, and be acknowledged ſtill as his Head and Father, to 

« whom he is referred. To this Purpoſe he is repreſented as making, toge- 
ther with the Father, but ohe Temple, and one Light, and fitting on the ſame Ber. xi 
Throne ; and it is accordingly propoſed as the utmoſt of our Hopes, and A 
bition, that we alſo ſhall reign with bim: Which does not ſurely imply, that: Tim. ii. 
his Reign or Government ſhall be aboliſhed, but rather that ic ſhall ſhine out 
with greater Splendor, and diſplay itſelf with more Advantage. 

. THERE. is indeed mention, in the Scripture, of a temporary Reign of Rev.ii.21. 
Chriſt, in which his faithful Servants are to live and reign with him. Bleſſed ii. 5. 
and holy is be that bath Part in the firſt. Reęſurrection? On ſuch. the ſecond Rev. xx.6. 
Death hath: no: Power; but they | ſhall be Prieſts, of God, and of Chriſt, and 
ſhall reign with him a thouſand- Years. I forbear to enter on any critical 
Enquiry into the preciſe Meaning of theſe. Words, leſt I ſhould be led off 

to a Diſpute foreign to my Purpoſe. in this Place. It ſhall ſuffice at pre- 

ſent to obſerve that this Paſſage, whatever it intends, cannot be inconſiſtent 

with the eternal Duration of Chriſt's Kingdom, but taken with the whole 
Context, does really confirm it; becauſe thoſe thouſand Years are repreſented Ver. 7, &c 
to expire before the laſt Troubles of the Church, and the final Condem- 
nation of the Devil and his Adherents, after which the Throne of. God and 
of the Lamb is ſaid to be made : conſpicuous in the heavenly  Feruſalem, Rev. xxii, 
where there ſhall no more be Night, but his Saints and Servants ſhall reign 13. 
with him for ever and ever. So that here is plainly a Reign to all Eternity, ge xxi. 
and World without End, ſpoken of as ſubſequent or conſequential to that 25. 
other temporary Reign which was to endure but a thouſand Years. So much as *. 5: 
this I thought it might be fit to obſerve, in order to vindicate thoſe Texts 
which ſpeak of the Perpetuity of Chriſt's Kingdom, as no way contrary to 
others, which, if taken by themſelves, might be thought to intimate a finite 
or temporary Duration, CFC 


Tuus far we have conſider'd thoſe Predictions which concern the King- 
dom and Reign of the Meſſiab. Under that View, the Notices of him were 
moſt commonly diſpenſed after the Erection of the Monarchy in the Houſe of 
David. And in that Light it continu'd whilſt that Royal Family preſerv'd 
its Empire in Fudea. Nay, and in and after the Babyloniſb Captivity, there 
were ſuch Promiſes of the Reſtoration of the Kingdom, as could be compleated 

in nothing elſe but the Reign and Times of the Meſſiah, ſuch as filled the 
Jews with earneſt Expectations cf him under the Character of a potent and 
victorious Prince. We have view'd theſe ancient Notifications of the Me 
fiab in his Regal Character, under different Reſpects and Conſiderations. The 
Amplitude and extent of his Kingdom has been ſhewn to be ſuch as takes in 

the whole habitable World, uniting a! Nations into one Society, and makin 
them ſubject to one Empire and Authority. And though the effecting of ſuch 
Enlargement be a Work of Time, and admits of much Oppoſition and Ob- 
ſtruction from Enemies, till they be conquered and ſubdued ; yet ſuch is the 
Succeſs already obtain'd over them, both in Kind and Degree, as juſtly con- 
firms our Expectation of a farther Progreſs, till the whole Earth be full of the 
Knowledge and Glory of the Lord, as the Waters cover the Sea: Again, the 
Peace and Tranquillity of his Government has been ſer forth by the ſame 
Prophets in very pompous and magnificent Deſcriptions: And as this is partly 
fulfilled in that inward Joy and Conſolation, which is diſpenſed at preſent by 
the ſecret Influences of the Holy Ghoſt, and in the Converſion of many Nations 
Vor, III. | | (8 N) that 
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Berriman. that had perſecuted and oppoſed it; this confirms our Hopes that it hall. 


hereafter be more perfectly accompliſhed, and nothing ſhall be left to diſturb 


tie Peace and Quiet of his Reign. Laſtly, the Duration of his Government 


has been ſhewn to be everlaſting, and World without End, meeting. indeed, at 
firſt with Struggle and Oppoſition, bur at length triumphing over all, and 
breaking out in endleſs Glory and Perfection. For though ſome Acts of Go- 
vernment are ſuited only to a State of Warfare, and therefore muſt ceaſe of 
courſe; when all Enemies ſhall be ſubdued ; yet then the Splendor of his Ma- 
jeſty will appear the more illuſtrious, and diſplay it ſelf in fuller Beauty, in 
Proportion as a State of Triumph is more glorious than a State of War. 
BESIDESs this Regal Character of Chriſt, which has been ſo largely ſtated 
and explained from the P/alms of David, and the following Prophets, it might 
be obſerved, that many other Characters are intermix'd, relating to his Life 
and Actions, and deſcribing ſome particular Incidents that ſhould befal himſelf, 
or that he ſhould be the Ground and Occahon of to others; ſuch as his Birth of 
a Virgin, and at Bethlehem, his entring into Feruſalem in humble Triumph, 
his working divers Kinds of ſalutary Miracles, his preaching glad TJidings to 
the Poor, and other Matters which might be reckon'd up in great Variety. But 
as it was not my Intention to diſcourſe diftin&ly of every particular Prophecy, 
ſo neither can I judge it neceffary to our View and Purpoſe ;\ which is to give 
ſuch an Account of Prophecy in every Peried, as may ſhew us how the ſame 
Expectation, which was encouraged from che Beginning, was conſtantly kept 
up in all ſucceeding Times, and gradually open d and unfolded more and more, 
to thoſe who attended to the general Scope and Tenor of the Prophetic 
Writings. 11 7 N ; SORRY 7 Ft 15999 Je 2 110 3 45 "Ra 501 5 Wer ihe” 
Ox there is one Circumſtance ſo ſingular and extraordinary, that it de- 
ſerves a more particular Conſideration and Attention than the reſt. It was de- 
clared to our firſt Parents, that the Seed of the Woman ſhould have his Hee! 
bruiſed by the Serpent. This has been explainid to mean the Suffering:of Death; 
and that Expoſition was probably confirm d ro them by the Appointment of 
thoſe bloody Sacrifices, which we find to have obtain'd in the earlieſt An- 
tiquity. The ſame was afterwards typically repreſented in Abrabam's inten- 
tional Oblation of his Son, in the Erection of the Brazen Serpent, in the In- 
ſtitution of the Paſchal Lamb, and other Sacrifices of the Law: All which 
might reaſonably be underſtood to refer to that Annoyance, which this pro- 
miſed Redeemer ſhould ſuſtain from our grand Enemy, when he undertook 
the Work of our Redemption. But when David, and the following Prophets, 
had drawn out the Regal Character of this great Deliverer, in ſuch ſtrong and 
lively Colours; it was proper, leſt the Notion. of his Sufferings ſhould ſeem to 
be excluded by the Pomp and Majeſty of their Deſcriptions, ic was proper 
(I fay) that ſome fuller and more expreſs Declaration ſhould be added of the 
Sufferings to which he ſhould be-expos'd, and the Tendency which they ſhould 
have to the perfecting of that promiſed Redemption. 13 


Ir was alſo ſuitable to the gradual Method of Diſcovery which is uſual in 
Divine Revelation, that this, as well as the brighter Part of his Character 
ſhould be open'd by Degrees, and more explicitly unfolded, as the Time of its 
Accompliſhment drew nearer on. 3 we find the Prophets, and 
particularly David and IJſaiab, have drawn out this humble Part of the Me/- 
fab's Character, and have made it as neceſſary a Mark or Token of him to 
ſuffer, as to reign; neceſſary, as well to fulfil the Predictions which have 
ſpoken of him, as to effect the Salvation of his choſen People. But the fuller 
Stating of this Point will deſerve our Attention in a-Diſcourſe by it ſelf. 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 
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The Sufferings of Chriſt previous to his Kingdom. 
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LUKE xxiv. 25, 26. 


0 Fools, and flow of heart 10 believe all that the Prophets 
have ſpoken. Ought not Chrift to have ſuffered theſe things, and 

to enter into his Glory? TH 007 39 18 100 
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Redeemer of Mankind has been from the Beginning repreſented under 
a twofold Character; namely, in a State of Szffering, and in a State of 
Glory: That this was im lied in the original Prediction ar the Time of 
Man's Apoſtaſy, where the Seed of the Woman is foretold to have Victory over 
the Serpent, in the bruifing of his Head, but not without ſuch Sufferings 
from him in the mean time, as are expreſs'd under the Figure of being bruz/ed 
by him in the Heel; that it was farther taught by the Preſcription of bloody 
Sacrifices, and other ſignificant Types and Symbols, upon which I forbear to 
expatiate at this time. . nt | 

Bur becauſe in that Period of time which we have laſt confider'd, the 
brighter ſide of his Character is uſually inſiſted on, and drawn out in the moſt 

ompous Deſcriptions, when, upon occaſion of the Erection of the Jewiſh 
8 the Benefits of our Redemption are repreſented under the figure of 
a Kingdom, and deſcribed in ſuch Terms as beſpeak a Majeſtick Grandeur and 
Magnificence: Leſt ſuch pompous Deſcriptions ſhould efface the Expectation 
of an humbler State, and all Notion of the Means by which ſuch Benefits 
were to be procured; it was now highly proper that ſome more expreſs De- 
clarations ſhould be added, concerning this ſuffering State of the Meffah, and 


the great Atonement to be made by him. Accordingly we read, both in the 


T was intimated in the Concluſion of the laſt Diſcoutfe, that the expected Berriman: 
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Pſalms of David, and in the Writings of the following Prophets, but particu- 


| larly of the Prophet T/aiah : We read ſeveral Predictions that are full and ex- 
plicit to this purpoſe. _ we oe 
TAE Jeus, however, were generally better pleaſed with attending to the 


brighter tide of the Meffiah's Character, and as their Commonwealth had gra- 


dually declined and ſunk into an abject State, they were eagerly expecting the 
Advent of this promiſed Deliverer, to raiſe it to'the greareſt Splendour ; and 
in the warmth of ſuch Expectarion, they ſeem to have forgot rhe Deſcription 
of thoſe Hardſhips and Sufferings, which he was firſt ro undergo, Even the 

15 Diſciples 
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The Sufferings of Chriſt previous to his Kingdom, 


1 


Berriman. Diſciples of Jeſus were not clear from this national Prejudice. They knew not 
* what the Riſing from the Dead ſhould mean; not that they were Strangers to the 
Doctrine of the general Reſurrection, but they look d upon Chriſt's dying at all, 
Mark ix. and more eſpecially by Force and Violence, as inconſiſtent with their: Notions 
'% of the Meſfab, and tending to fruſtrate their Hopes and Expectations. And 
therefore Peter had the Confidence xven to rebuke his Maſter, witha = — be i 

Mat. xvi. far from thee, Lord; this ſhall not be unto thee. Our gracious Lord wag 

22. pleas'd, in ſome preparatory Diſcourſes, to aſſure them of his approachin 

Death and Reſurrection. Vet ſtill ſuch was their. S/pwneſs.of Heart, and Dyl- 

neſs of Apprehenſion, that even theſe divine Diſcourſes did not remove their 
Prejudice, but they were ſtrangely ſurprized and confounded at his Death; in- 
ſomuch that they began to deſpond and ſuſpect they had been miſtaken, whilſt 
Luke they truſted it had been he which ſhould have redeemed Iſrael; and found an 
2. encreaſe of their Aſtoniſhment, but no Conviction, from the firſt Reports 
Which were brought them of his Reſurrection. Such was the Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning of the two Diſciples that were walking to Emmaus, when Feſus unknown 

Join'd himſelf to their Company, and took occaſion to-upbraid them in the 

© Words that have been read O Fools, and flow of heart to believe all that 
Ver-25- the Prophets have ſpoken : Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe things, and 15 
enter into his Glory? This gave him a handle more fully to open and explain 

the Paſſages which they had over-look'd or miſunderſtood ; ſo that beginning 

Luke af Moſes and all the Prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
k*xiv. 27. things concerning himſelf; and thoſe things (we. may preſume) more eſpecially, 
which related to his Death and Sufferings, the Ground of their prone Mifgiv- 


| ings and Deſpondency. > W . anne * Nins 
Ir would be a matter of too great length and compaſs, nor is it needful to 
my preſent Deſign, to explain at large every thing of this kind that occurs in 
the Writings of the Old Teſtament, It may ſuffice to ſhew that the thing 
had been predicted, and that the ancient Jews themſelves do appear not to have 
been wholly ignorant of it, tho* their Sentiments were not altogether. con- 
ſiſtent upon this head. The moſt remarkable Prophecy of this kind, is that 
of the 52d and 53d of Jſaiab, in which ſome eminent Perſon is deſcribed under 
the Title of the Servant of the Lord, who ſhould go thro' a great deal of un- 
deſerved Shame and Suffering, even unto Death, for the ſake and benefit of 
other People, who ſhould endure all Indignities with the greateſt Meekneſs and 
Patience, even offering himſelf to them of his own accord, and at laſt ſhould 
be highly honour'd and exalted, in reward, of his Obedience, and ſee the Suc- 
ceſs of all his Sufferings in the Fu/tzfication of thoſe whoſe Iniquities he had 
born, and in their Admiſſion to divide the Spoil of his Enemies, and enjoy a State 
of Glory and Happineſs with him. Ten „ 3 
THe principal thing to be obſerv'd for the Explication of this Paſſage, is 
the Unity of Character, which runs throughout the whole. It is one and the 
ſame Perſon, the ſame Servant of the Lord, that is ſpoken of from beginning 
to end, that, without any Demerit of his own, met with ſuch Reproach and 
ignominious Treatment, that ſubmitted to it with ſuch Willingneſs and Reſig- 
nation, that procured by it ſuch Pardon and Privilege to other People, that 
was recompenc'd at laſt with ſuch abundant Honour and Glory. And who 
then could be the Perſon, to whom all theſe Characters agreed without any 
Strain or Violence put upon the Words, without any Breach or Violation of 
that Unity which the whole Contexture of the Place requires? There are 
Fews that would perſuade us, their Nation in its preſent State of Exile and 
Captivity, is here deſign'd under the Figure of a ſingle Perſon. But beſides 
that this does ill accord with the extravagant Relations they ſometimes give us 
of the flouriſhing Condition of their People in ſome unknown Countries of the 
Eaſt, where they pretend they are poſleſs'd of ample Dominions, in great Splen- 
dour and Authority *, in order to evade the Force of Jacob's Prophecy, con- 
hi cerning 


2 Vid. Abrah. Peritſol. Itinera Mundi, cap. 14. item Benjan. Itinerar. pag. 123. edit. Auſt. 163 3. cum 
L'Empereur Diſſert. ad Lectorem. 


"The Suf 
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there is no colour to be alledg'd for their enduring ſuch Hardſhips in any 


that the ſuffering Perſon is expreſly diſtinguiſh'd from the People of God, 


for whoſe Tranlgreſſion he was ſtricken, and who are repreſented to obſerve 


and acknowledge the greatneſs of his Sufferings : Beſides all this, I ſay, which 
might reaſonably be objected to this Interpretation; will any one be ſuch an 
Advocate for the Virtue of the Jews, as to pretend that they are free from 
Blame or Wickedneſs, and ſuffer without any Fault or Demerit of their own ? 
Can it be ſaid, that they ſubmit without complaint or murmuring ? Above all, 
can it enter into any one's Imagination, that their Sufferings ſhould expiate 


in the Pardon and Fuſtification of many? That they ſhould be /atisfied 


with this Fruit of their Sufferings, and obſerve this Pleaſure of the Lord to 


proſper in their hands“ 


TAE like Exceptions may be made againſt any Application of this Pro- 
phecy to King 7ofiah, which is another Method whereby the Jeus endea- 
vour to evade the force of it. He was indeed a pious Prince, and has ho- 
nourable mention made of him in the ſacred Scriptures. But the Expedition 
in which he fell at Megiddo, was no advantage to his Character. It was 
raſhly undertaken *, not only without juſt Provocation, but againſt the expreſs 
Warning and Command of God ©, His Death therefore was manifeſtly the 


Puniſhment of his own Sin and Temerity ; and it was ſo far from being volun- 


tarily choſen or ſubmitted to by him, that he fell by the hands of that very 
Enemy whom he was aiming to deſtroy. Much leſs had it the Virtue of an 
Expiation or Atonement; it averted not the divine Vengeance from the People of 
the Jeus, but left them expoſed to the Ravages of the Chaldeans, who, a few 
Years after, led them captive into Babylon. Nor is it the leaſt Prejudice to 
both theſe Interpretations, that beſides ſtraining and perverting divers of theſe 
Characters, they are forc'd ſometimes to change and diverſify the Perſon or 


Subject of whom they are ſpoken ; whereas the Contexture of the whole Diſ- 


courſe does clearly anſwer him to be one and the ſame. 
THERE is no better Pretence for applying it to the Prophet Jeremy, which 
is a Notion that has not only been advanced among the Jews, but unhappily 
_ eſpouſed by an eminent Chriſtian Expoſitor ©; who ſeems unwilling to have it 
thought, that the ancient People of God ſhould be ſo far let into the Know- 
ledge of Goſpel-Myſteries, Feremy underwent indeed great Trials and Af- 
fictions, but not with the greateſt Equanimity and Patience, not without 
ſome manifeſt Tokens of Reluctance and Unwillingneſs. Nor does it appear 
that his Life was ended after all by Violence, and much leſs that his Death 
Vor. III. 0 Gee ee 


Was 


Þ This Expedition of Fofiah is defended by Dr. Prideaux, ¶ Connect. of the Hiſt. of the O. and NV. Teſt. 


Babylon or Aſſria, to whom he ſuppoſes the og of Judab had taken an Oath of Fidelity, ever — the 
Captivity of Manaſſeh, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. in like manner as Zedetiab is expreſsly obſerved to have done 
afterwards, 2 Chron, xxxvi. 13. the Breach of which Oath js upbraided by God in the Prophet Ezekiel, 


Manaſſeh's % is ſo ſhort and conciſe, that there is very little to be built upon it. To be {ure there was 
no ſuch compleat | 
there was, the Government was now in other hands: Nabopolafſgr had by Rebellion wreſted it out of the 
hands of the Succeſſor of Eſarbaddon, who had taken and reſtored Manaſſeb, and to whom, if to any one, the 
Oath of Fidelity was made. See Prideaux ad ann. 626, & 612. Ang as to the Dominion which Jofab 
ſeems to have had over the Country of the ten Tribes, he might probably take this occaſion to ſeize it to him- 
ſelf, without holding it from, this new Family, to which he could have no ON AI: # | 
| © This appears not only from the words of Pharaoh Necho, God commanded 
From meddliug with God, who is with me, that he defiroy thee not, 2 Chron. xxxv, 21. but alſo from the 
words of the ſacred Hiſtorian, who charges Fofiah in the next Verſe, with not hearkenipg unto the word of 
Howe rom the mouth of God. It is not certain indeed, by what means the King of Egypt had this Knowled 
of the 0 
Pious a Prince as Joſiab did not give credit to him, elſe he would never have perſiſted in his Reſolution. 
And bo the matter was a Sin of Ignorance : To which the Syriac and Arabic Verſions agree, when they ſay that 
Fofiah knew not that it tuas from Cad. e * 1 a | 
4 Grotius in loc. 


ad annum 610. Vol. I. book I, page 41. Folio) as the Reſult of that Homage he owed to the King of 


onqueſt of Judea, as that in Zedetiab's time, and probably no Oath of Fidelity. Or if 


eto make haſte: forbear theg 
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cerning the Continuance of the Scepter in the Tribe of Fudab: Beſides that Beine. 


Sermon 


Country, as may anſwer the Deſcriptions of the Prophet in this Paſſage: Beſides * 


the Sins of other People? That they ſhould ſee the Succeſs and Efficacy of them 


| as a very grievous Sin, Ezek, xvii. 13—19. But to this it may be replied, that the account we have of 


ill of God, whether by the Prophet Feremy, or any other way. But it muſt 'be prefumed, that 75 
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EYES 


Berriman. was a means of appeaſing the Wrath of God, and averting his Vengeance 


XIII. 


from Tranſgreſſors. 


YL AFTER ſuch ill Succeſs in the Perſons pitch'd upon by modern Jews, 


LD Ifaiah 
Iii. 13. 


it will be in vain to look for any other beſides Him, to whom the Targum 
of Jonathan, and the more ancient Fewiſſß Rabbins e, have with one conſent 
applied ſome Paſſages of this Section, and particularly the firſt words of it; 
namely, the Meffiah. This is a glaring Evidence of the ancient traditionary 
Expoſition of the whole: It is ſuch as their Succeſſors know neither how 
to diſown, nor to gainſay: But in order to elude the force of it, there have 
two Pretences been deviſed, which are neither conſiſtent with the Text, nor 
countenanced by what remains of that ancient Expoſition. 
SOMETIMES it is ſuggeſted, that they meant only to apply the firſt Verſe 
of this Section (as it ſtands diſtinguiſh'd among them) to the Meffahb *, where 
he is introduced under a pompous Character, as one that ſhould be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high; which three words, the ſame Ancients have ex- 
plain'd to intimate his being exalted above Abraham, and extolled beyond Moſes, 
and higher than the Angels of God *, And then it is thought the following 


humbler Characters may be reaſonably attributed to ſome other Perſon. But 


let any one read over the whole with Seriouſneſs and Attention, and fay if 
there be any room for ſuch an arbitrary disjointing of Paſſages that are con- 
nected, and if it be not therefore more reaſonable to believe, that they who 
applied the Beginning of this Prophecy to Chriſt, would underſtand the Con- 
tinuation of it in the ſame Senſe. Beſides, it is certain, and has been pertinently 
obſerv'd by others upon this Argument, that ſome Parts of the ſuffering 
Character have been actually expounded by the ancient Jews to belong to 
the Meſſiah, who have likewiſe ſpoke in plain terms of the Afflictions which 
he was to endure, as a third Part of the Aflictions which were to happen 
in the World. 5 e | 
AT other times, when the Authority of the Ancients appears too full and 
expreſs for this aflited and ſuffering State of the Męſiabh, they have then re- 
courſe to another Fiction of two Męſſiabs; one of which ſhould be the Son of 
David, a flouriſhing and potent Prince, but the other a miſerable and afflicted 
Man, deſcended of the Tribe of Joſeph, who, attempting to reſcue the Fews 
from their Captivity, ſhould have ſo few Adherents reſort to him, that he 
ſhould eaſily be flain in War, and his Party cruſh'd by their Oppreſſors i. 
Bur this, in the firſt place, is meerly arbitrary and precarious ; there being 


no foundation, beſides their own Dream or Conceit, for aſcribing that Title to 


any of the Sons of Foſeph. Let them ſhew us any Text of Scripture ; Let 
them at leaſt produce ſome Tradition of their own Nation more ancient than 
the Gemara, or Supplement of the Talmud, and the later Targums, which 
give them reaſon to expect any more than one Mefiah, and him the Son 
of David. In the next place, how blind and confuſed is that occafional Mention 
which theſe Writings have made of him? 80 doubtful and undetermin'd 
in it ſelf, and ſo little conſiſtent with other Fewiſb Notions *, that Maimonides 
thought fit to leave it out, when he collected the Traditions which relate to 
the Meſſiah; and the other Expoſitors who do retain it, appear but little 
agreed, either as to the Certainty or Reaſon of his coming, or as to the Ground 
of his Sufferings, or his Right to aſſume the royal Title, which they otherwiſe 
confine to the Poſterity of David. 50 e 

; AGAIN, 


© This is confeſs'd by Abarbanel in loc. | 

* Abarbane] comment. ex Edit. L'Empereur, pag. 58. . 
* ND Nan NVAD RPIN) TIANMRD TDDIVY HINT Tt priſci Sapientes apud Abarbane! in 
loc. 51 5. And this agrees well with the Author to the Hebrews, who has given the ſame Preference to 
the Meſſiab. | —_— — | —. | _y 

n L'Empereur, Annot. ad Abarbanel. in Iſai. pag. 52. & ad Jalkut. pag. 285. See alſo Biſhop Chans- 
ler's Defence of Chriſtianity. | 8 | me. £4.07 + | W 

1 This Mefjab Ben- Jaſepb is mention'd by Fſeudo- Jonath. in Exod. xl. 11. Targ. in Cant. iv. 5: Talm. Baby.. 
tract. Succab. c. Hachalil. i. e. cap. 5. fol. 52. 1. and from thence by many modern Rabbins, See this 
whole Matter diſcuſs'd by Dr. Pocock, in the Appendix to his Comment on Malachi. © a, 

* Vid, Pocock ut ſupra. | 
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appears to be no other than a Fiction of their own, invented only to ſerve 4 
turn, and give a lame Account, rather than none, of that mention which is 
made of the Afflictions and Sufferings of the Meſiab, from which they will 
needs have the Son of David to ſtand clear and exempt. 

Bur, which is moſt of all conſiderable, if we ſhould admit their Fiction 
of two ſuch different Perſons, it could neither help them in the Explication 
of this Text of J/aiab, nor in accounting for the traditionary Expotition of 
their ancient Doctors. It was obſerv'd before, that the Unity of Character 
which runs throughout the whole Prophecy, does oblige us to underſtand one 
and the ſame Perſon to be here deſcribed under the humbler Characters of 
Grief and Sufferings, and under the more exalted ones of Honour and 
Triumph. If then it was King Miah, the Son of David, who was to be 
exalted and extolled, and to be very high, in whole hands the Pleaſure of the 
Lord ſhould proſper, who ſhould ſee his Defire and be ſatisfied, dividing the 
Portion of the great, and the Spoil of the ſtrong; it muſt be the ſame Son of 
David, that was to be deſpiſed and rejected of Men, that was to be wounded 
for our Tranſgreſſions, and being brought as a Lamb to the Slaughter, was to 
make his Soul an Offering for Sin. Accordingly, it has been obſerv'd, that ſome 
of theſe Characters are expreſsly refer'd, by the ancient Expoſition of the Fes, 
to the ſame Meſſiah, that was to reign and proſper. So that the modern Fiction 
of two different Meſſiabhs is not only groundleſs and abſurd in it ſelf, but alto- 
gether unapplicable to that purpoſe, for the ſake of which it was invented. But 
in the Chriſtian Scheme, the whole matter is ſmooth and intelligible, without 
any difficulty : The ſame Perſon, who firſt endured great Reproach and Indig- 
nity, and offered himſelf an expiatory Sacrifice, was afterwards raiſed to a 
State of Glory, and the higheſt Exaltation. Theſe then are the Parts to be 
ſtated and conſider'd diſtinctly, as being both predicted in the Old Teſtament, 
and accompliſh'd in the New. | FEA Ih 


I. THAT he ſhould voluntarily yield or expoſe himſelf to Sufferings. 

II. THAT theſe Sufferings ſhould have an expiatory Virtue, or make Atone- 

ment for Sin. And, 5 "1 

III. THrarT they ſhould be previous to his State of Exaltation and Triumph, 
which is mention'd as conſequent upon thern, 


I. FIRST, that he ſhould voluntarily yield or expoſe himſelf to Sufferings. 
That he ſhould be ſubje& to Sufferings, is taught in ſuch a Variety of Ex- 
preſſions, that there can be no room or colour to diſpute it. And it is indeed 


ſo earneſtly to change the Perſon, that the Paſſage (if poſſible) might be 
applied to any other, rather than their King Mefiah. But as they have not 
been able to fix on any Perſon, to whom all the Parts of the Character 
agree; ſo particularly this, which I have mention'd, of his voluntary Submiſ- 
ſion, Reſignation and Patience, is implied in that he is ſaid to be brought as a 

Lamb to the Slaughter, and as a Sheep before ber Shearers is EP ſo he 
opened not his mouth, So meek and paſſive a Behaviour muſt be the Reſult 
of the moſt perfect Reſignation, and alrogether inconſiſtent with any meaſure 
of complaint or murmuring under the weight of his Affliction. So that this 
Character plainly agrees neither to Jofah, nor Feremy, nor the People of the 
Jeus, nor to any other, to whom their Expoſitors might be glad to apply ſo 


Character of the Meſſiah, it agrees perfectly well. He was not more remarkable 
for the Greatneſs of the Sufferings he underwent, than he was for his great 
Patience and Reſignation, and the exemplary Meekneſs of his Carriage 28 

bY a ß 


AGAIN, what is the Uſe or Office of this other Mejjiah they ſpeak of in Brrrimar. 
the Tribe of Foſeph? All the great Benefits which the Prophets have fore- Ir“ 


told, they look for only from the Son of David; fo that the Son of Joſepb XIII. 


the Certainty and Clearneſs of this Point, which has put the Jeus upon trying 


*. 


Iſalah 
iii. 7. 


important a Prediction. But to the bleſſed Feſus, whom we receive under the 
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Berriman.them, The End of his Sufferings, indeed, had been otherwiſe defeated; whether 
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mm 


we conſider them as matter of Example or Atonement, as confirming the 


Arrach of the Doctrine he had taught, or procuring the Salvation he had pro- 


miſed: I ſay, the End had been entirely defeated, if his Submiſſion to fuch 
Sufferings had not been altogether free and voluntary, but the meer Reſult of 


Compulſion and Conſtraint, and rigidly impoſed upon him by ſuperior Force, 


or inexorable Fate. The Few:/h Victims indeed, which were only ſymbolical 
or typical Atonements, and derived their whole Virtue from that relation the 

bore to this future perfect Sacrifice, they might be dragg d or driven to the Altar, 
and there bleed out their laſt, conſtrain'd by ſuch force, as they were not in 
Condition to reſiſt, But it became the Antitype himſelf, even to carry his Croj, 
He was ſo far from ſhrinking from the Difficulty, that he gave himſelf up with 
the moſt perfect Reſignation to his Father's Will: So far from reviling or 
uttering Imprecations againſt his Perſecutors, that he offer'd up the tendereſt 
Prayers for them, even whilſt he was expiring by their Malice. For this very 
end was he born, and came into the World, that he might redeem us by his 
Death; and tho' he could have ſummon'd more than twelve Legions of Angels 
to his Reſcue, yet he choſe rather to wave his Power, and (as the Scripture 


emphatically ſpeaks) to G1vE HIMSELF a Ranſom for all, And that was 


Iaiah 
J11. 10. 


Ver. 4. 
Ver. 5. 


Ver. 6. 
Ver. 7. 


the, 


II. SE cO N thing conſiderable in Iſaiab's Prophecy, that theſe Sufferings 
ſhould have an expratory Virtue, or make Atonement for Sin. There are many 
Expreſſions to this purpoſe, in the Prophecy before us. He is not only de- 
clared to have done no violence, neither to have had any deceit in bis mouth; 
ſo that his Sufferingg could not be the Chaſtiſement of his own Iniquity : But 
it is ſaid more expreſsly - Surely be hath borne our Griefs, and carried our 
Sorrows ——He was wounded for our T ranſgreſſions, he was bruiſed for our Ini- 
quities ; the Chaſtiſement of our Peace vas upon him, and with his Stripes ue 
are healed—»—the Lord hath laid on him the Tniquity of us all—>—for the 
Tranſgreſſion of my People was be ſfiricken——1f thou ſhalt make his Soul (or if 
his Soul ſhall make) an offering for Sinn. 

THESE laſt words do very plainly refer to the Moazck Inſtitutions, which 
among the ſeveral Sacrifices preſcribed under that Diſcipline, have provided 
one fort, which is peculiarly ſtiled an Offering or Sacrifice for Sin i. In the 
ſame Senſe therefore as they made Atonement by a typical Relation, we 
are to underſtand him in the ſtrifteſt and moſt proper ſenſe, to have made 
his Soul, ® or himſelf, an Offering for Sin. And then by parity of Reaſon, the 
other Clauſes will be underſtood with the ſame View and Deſign, as importing 
him to have ſuffer'd in the ſtead of ſinful Men, in order to procure their Im- 
punity, and entitle them to Peace and Happineſs. There are ſtill ſome Re- 
mains of this Expofition in the Fragments of the Feuiſb Gloſſes -, which 
plainly underftood this Paſſage of ſome Perſon ſubſtituted in the room of 
others, to ſuſtain the Puniſhment which they deſerved, and procure them Eaſe 
and Satisfaction. And tho' the modern Jeus have abſurdly enough endea- 
vour'd to apply this to ſome or other of the Worthies of the Old Teſtament, 


yet it is ſufficient to our purpoſe to obſerve at preſent, that they are forced to 


admit a kind of Expiativn to be defign'd in ſome of the Clauſes of this Pro- 
phecy; and after this we may well leave their Application of them, to ſink 
under the weight of its own Abſurdity. Could it be ſaid of 7% or Feremy, 
that their Sufferings made Atonement for the Sins of the People, and averted 
the Puniſhment due to them, when they not only left them {till expoſed to 
I It is not very rafy to diftingtiſh between Cm i( which is the word here wfed) and tri. But 
| were both underſtood to be more ftriftly efpiatory, than either Halacauſis or Prace Offerings: | 
m The reaſonable Soul anſwer'd, by a fit Analogy, to the Blood of the legal Victims, in which the Life con- 
Giſted:: And therefore it is emphatically exprelsd, ver. u 2 he hh BoURED. OUT bi Soul ant Deuth. Ser 
Vid. Allhec & Jalcut, in L'Empereur.. CI: 
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greater Miſeries in their outward State, but mark d out as the Objects of divine Berrinan. 
Vengeance from the unuſual Guilt of complicated Wickedneſs? But upon the XIII“ 
Chriſtian Scheme, the whole Paſſage is moſt evidently applicable to the Suffer. 
ings of our Redeemer, who gave himſelf to die as a propitiatory Sacrifice 

for the Sins of Mankind, that all thoſe who receive and ſubmit to him by 

Faith, may have the Guilt of them obliterated, ſo as to be reſcued at pre- 

ſent from the Power or Dominion of them, and hereafter from their Puniſh- 

ment. ; | "HY 
Bur there is one conſiderable Objection lies againſt the Chriſtian Scheme, 3 
in this particular; and that is, that St. Matthew himſelf ſeems to have inter- 
preted this Text of 1/a:ah after another manner. For tho' he applies it to 

the Perſon of Chriſt, yet it is upon occaſion of his miraculous Cures per- 
form'd upon Demoniacks, and ſuch as were troubled with other Illneſſes -? hat 

it might be fulfil d (ſays the Evangeliſt) which was ſpoken by Eſaias the Mit. 
Prophet, ſaying, Himſelf took our Infirmities, and bare our Sickneſſes. From 7 
whence it may be argued, that the Prophet meant nothing elſe, but his taking 

away Diſeaſes by healing them, and not his taking Puniſhment upon himſelf, 

or enduring it inſtead of others. But if we recolle& in what variety of 
Phraſe this matter is ſet forth, not only that He bore our Griefs, and carried 

our Sorrows, (which are the Clauſes referr'd to by St. Matthew) but in ſtronger 

and more emphatical Expreſſions, that he was wounded for our Tranſgreſſions, 

and bruiſed for our Iniquities, that he made his Soul an Offering for Sin, and 

the Lord hath laid on him the Iniquity of us all, and with his Stripes we are 
healed : It will be impoſſible to explain all theſe Phraſes of his healing of 
Diſeaſes, or other miraculous Effects of his Power upon other Men. And 
therefore, as St. Matthew has quoted only a ſmall Part of this Prophecy, ſo it 

is moſt reaſonable to think he has expreſs'd only a Part, and not the Whole of 

its Meaning. All the Miſeries of Life, being the Conſequence and Puniſhment 

of Sin, there is no doubt but Chriſt, who made a perfect Sacrifice and Atone- 

ment for Sin, had in that regard a Right and Power to remove them. Hig 
miraculous Cures therefore, conſider'd as the Reſult of his Atonement, might 

be fairly deem'd a fulfilling of this Prediction of Iſaiab, and more particularly 

of that Clauſe, which, in the form of the Expreſſion, ſeems to be eaſily ac- 
commodared to that purpoſe. Accordingly they are pertinently join'd with 

the Remiſſion of Sins, and perform'd as the Reward of Faith, either in the 
Patient himſelf, or in thoſe Friends that offer'd him for Cure. And tho' this 

was previous in the order of Time to his ſuffering upon the Croſs, yet it may 

be conſider d as poſterior in the view of the Divine Counſels, in reſpect of 
which the Mercies of God were exhibited thro' Chriſt to former Ages, and | 
he is ſaid to be the Lamb ſlain from the Foundation of the World. There p. 
is one thing more to be obſerv'd in this Prediction, and that is, iii, 8. 


III. TrikDLyY, That theſe Sufferings of Chriſt were to be previous to his 

State of Exaltation and Triumph. For tho' the State of Exaltation be firſt 
mention'd in the Prophecy, [Behold my Servant ſhall deal prudently (or ſhall faiah 
proſper) he ſhall be ud extolled, and be very high] yet the next words ſhew hi. 13. 
us that his ſuffering State was to precede it in the order of Time, and the 
other was to follow as the Recompence and Reward of his Abaſement. A. 
many were aſtonied at thee ; (his Viſage was ſo marred more than any Man, Tſaiah 
and his Form more than the Sons of Men,) So ſhall he ſprinkle many Nations, Fox 14. 
the Kings ſhall ſhut their Mouths at him. Which implies that their Aſtovn 
niſhment at his humble and dejected State, ſhould be ſucceeded by a greater 
Aſtoniſhment at his Exaltation, and the Succeſs of his Doctrine, when many 
Nations ſhould become his Proſelytes by Baptiſm, and Kings themſelves keep 
filence before him. The thing is afterwards expreſs'd in clearer and ſtronger 
Terms. When bis Soul ſhall make an Offering for Sin, i. e. when he ſhall ---liii. 10. 
have freely offer d up himſelf, and (as it follows) poured out bis Soul unto Death, ver. 13. 
Vor, III. (8 P) be 
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he ſball ſee his Seed (a long Succeſſion of Diſciples) be ſhall prolong bis Days, 
and the Pleaſure of the Lord fhall proſper in his Hand. He ſhall ſee the 
Travail of bis Soul, (or rather, becauſe of the Travail of his Soul, he ſhall ſee 
his » Deſire) and ſball be ſatisfied——T berefore will IJ divide him a Portion 
with the great, and he ſhall divide the Spoil with the ſtrong: Becauſe he hath 
poured out his Soul unto Death; & > 1 
| From all this, our bleſſed Saviout very reaſonably argues in the Text, that 
Chriſt ought in the firſt Place to have ſuffered theſe things, and after that, 
to enter into his Glory. Nor is this the only Argument, however clear and 
ſubſtantial, whereon to ground ſo important a Doctrine of Religion. There 
are many other Paſſages, which might be produced, as typically repreſenting, 


or prophetically foretelling, the Sufferings of the Męſſiab, of the ſame Meſſiab, 


attempt to apply to any other. 


who ſhould be afterwards exalted to the greateſt Glory. Accordingly we find 


by the Verſe next after the Text, that our bleſſed Lord argued to the 


ſame purpoſe from other Paſſages of holy Writ, when beginning at Moſes and 


all the Prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the things con- 
cerning himſelf. Theſe words have reference to the known Diviſion of the 


Old Teſtament, among the Jews, into three general Parts; namely, the Law 
or five Books of Moſes, the Prophets, and the Hagingraphia, or holy Writings. 


And in every one of theſe our bleſſed Lord found matter to explain relating to 


himſelf, and particularly to the Sufferings he had lately undergone. It were 
eaſy to ſhew this in variety of Inſtances, but I content my ſelf with having 
thus far inſiſted on that ſignal Prophecy of Jaiab, which the Writers of the 
New Teſtament apply to Chriſt, and the Patrons of Infidelity will in vain 


I HAVE now gone thro' thoſe Prophecies which I thought moſt mate- 


_ Trial to be confider'd in the ſecond Interval of Time, after the Call of Abraham; 


namely, that which reaches from the Erection of the 7ewiſb Monarchy, in 
the Houſe of David, to its Downfal in the Babylonzſþ Captivity. And in 
treating of them, I am ſenſible how much I have anticipated a great Part of 
what might have been ſaid, concerning the ſucceeding Period: There being 


many Predictions in the following Prophets, which have relation, to the ſame 


Events; namely, to the Glories of Chriſt's regal Character, and alſo to his ſuf- 
fering Eſtate. But there are withal ſome farther Diſcoveries, to aſſure the 
punctual Completion of thoſe great Promiſes, that it ſhould be during the Con- 


tinuance of the ſecond Temple, and within ſuch a preciſe Period of Time, and 


after the preaching of a certain Meſſenger to make all fit Preparations for the 
Introduction of ſo great a Saviour. Theſe therefore, as proper Evidences of 
the Chriſtian Scheme, and fixing it with the greateſt Exactneſs, that could be 
requiſite beforehand, will be made the Subject of ſome following Diſcourſes. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, &c. 


* See Biſhop Chandler's Defence of Chriſtianity. 
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Preached, September the 6th, 17 3 1. 
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The Firſt SER MON on this TxxrT. 
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MATT. xxiv. 15. 


When ye therefore ſhall ſee the Abomination of Deſolation, ſpoken of 
by Daniel the Prophet, fland in the holy Place, (whoſo readeth, let 
= 11 TT 


74 


N treating of the ancient Prophecies, which have ſpoken of the Chriſtian gerrinan. 
Scheme, or the Doctrine of a Meſiab to come, I took occaſion * from St. Sermon 

Matthew's Partition in the concluſion of his Genealogy, to diſtinguiſh — * 

them into three Periods or Intervals of Time, proportionably to the great 

Alterations which happen'd in the Hebrew Polity, and the Variety from thence 

ariſing in the State of Prophecy. The firſt of theſe extends from the Call 

of Abraham to the Reign of David, whilſt the Hebrew Commonwealth was 

in a State of Growth or Increaſe; during which time the. Mefiah was pro- 

miſed to come of the Poſterity of . „ a a ſelect Body of People, ſe- 

parate from other Nations, and more particularly of the Tribe of Fudab, 

which had the Promiſe of being continued a Body Politick for that end and 
purpoſe. After the Erection of the Kingdom in the Houſe of David, that royal 

Farnily was fixed for his Nativity, and then the Prophets are full in their De- 

ſcriptions of the Peace and Splendor, of his Reign, and the Extent of his Au- 

thority, tho' not without ſome Intermixture of the Contempt and Sufferings 

which he ſhould go thro'.;,; Both, theſe Schemes of Prophecy have been; already 

conſider d; and in treating.of the ſecond of them, I have anticipated a great 

Part of what might have been ſaid, concerning the ſucceeding, Period, which 

reaches from the Downfal of the ewi/s Monarchy, in the Babhloniſb Captivity, 

to the Birth and Advent of the promiſed Meſtah; there being, many Preckctions 


* 


within that Period, which have relation o che ſame Events. namely, to the 
Glories of Chriſt's regal Character, and alſo to his ſuffering Eſtate. But 


then as there was more than ordinary need, under that Loſs and Diminution of 


. 


the Houſe of David, to raiſe the deſected Spirits of che Fews with Hopes of 
Reſtauration; ſo there are ſome Circumſtances added by theſe latter Prophets, 
which do more punctually fix the Time for the coming of; this grent Doliyercs : 
; | | es Namely, 


2 See Sermon V. 
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Berriman. Namely, that it ſhould be before the ſecond Deſtruction of the Temple 
3 that it ſhould be within ſuch a preciſe Number of Years, and after the Preach- 
ing of a certain Meſſenger, to make all fit Preparations for the Introduction 
of ſo great a Saviour. 3 3 5 e e 
Tür two firſt of theſe Characters are pointed out in that Prophecy of 
OR” Danxael, which our bleſſed Saviour refers to in the Text, not without a Clear 
ix.24--27- Intimation that it contains matter of great weight and importance, and ſuch 
as they, whom God has endued with Capacity for that purpoſe, would do well 
to weigh and calculate with the greateſt Accuracy and Exactneſs. For ſuch I 
take to be the Import of this Parentheſis - hoſo readeth, let him under. 
tand Let them who are converſant in Books, and capable of judging what 
is taught or intended by them, be careful to ſearch into the Meaning of this 
Paſſage, and find out that great Event which is foretold by it. Tho' our 
Lord's immediate Deſign in this Diſcourſe, was to warn his Diſciples againſt 
- thoſe Tribulations they were ſhortly to expect, yet when he mentions upon 
this occaſion that Prophecy of Daniel, which had foretold ſuch Tribulations, 
he ſeaſonably inſerts this Admonition to conſider the whole Compaſs and 
Extent of the Prediction, as a Point which might be greatly ſerviceable to 
confirm their Faith in him, by demonſtrating his Right to that Title he 
aſſumed of the Meſſiah. SHE. | | ES 
Now there being, as was ſaid, two Characters in this Prophecy; the one, 


that this Tribulation ſhould fall out after the Exciſion of Meſfiah, the other 


miſed ro honour that Structure with his Preſence, and fill it with greater Glory 
than that which the Chaldeans had deſtroy d. This Prediction was occaſion d 
by the Slackneſs of the People, td improve the Licence which had been . 
tts $ID | | y 
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by the Emperors of Perſia, for the Rebuilding of the T emple, or rather by Berrine 


their Deſpair of finiſhing it in any manner anſwerable to its former Glory. 


”. 
Sermon 


The firſt had occaſion'd a total Intermiſſion of the Work for many Years 8 | 


together: And when the Prophet had rouſed them from that Lethargy by his 
awakening Admonitions, yet ſtill fo little Hope did they conceive of Magnifi- 


cence and Splendor, in the Fabrick they had begun, that if compared ih the 
Temple in her firſt Glory, their preſent Proſpect was in their Eyes as nothing. Hag. il. 3. 


The Prophet, however, bids them go on with Courage, in full Aſſurance that 


God would take Care for the Glory of his Houſe, and abundantly ſupply all Ver. 4, 5, 
that Defe& of Glory, which they ſo much apprehend. For thus ſaith the Lord ® 7. 8. 9. 


of Hoſts, (as we read in our Tranſlation) yet once, it is a little while, and J will 
ſhake the Heavens and the Earth, and the Sea and the dry Land: And I will 
ſhake all Nations, and the Deſire of all Nations ſhall come, and I will fill 
| this Houſe with Glory, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, The Silver is mine, and the 
Gold is mine, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts: The Glory of this later Houſe ſhall be 
greater than of the former, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; and in this Place will I 
give Place, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. ” 
THis ſome of the Jewiſb Interpreters would pretend to underſtand of 
that third Temple they expected to be built in the Days of the Mefrah e, 
when he ſhall lead them back into their own Land, and reſtore them to their 
ancient Privileges and Poſſeſſions. Which is not only inconſiſtent with t he 
plain Deſign of the Prophecy, but likewiſe with the expreſs Authority of their 
own ancient Doctors, as well as the concurrent Suffrage of many of the mo- 
dern Rabbins. So that we have no need to diſpute about their Notion of a 
future Temple, ſince it is ſufficiently evident, that even altho' that be ſuppoſed, 
yet the Words of this Prophecy can no way be applied to it. 
AN p yet (which is much to be lamented) this Rabbinical Conceit has been 
but too raſhly imitated by ſome Chriſtians d of great Name and Figure, who 


excluding the litteral Interpretation of this Prophecy, would explain the 


Temple therein mention'd in a metaphorical and figurative Senſe, to denote 
the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, which is far ſuperior to the Fewiſb, in like manner 
as the Chriſtian Church is ſpoken of by other Prophets under the Notion of a 
ſpiritual Temple, and the Members. of it are ſaid in the New Teſtament, as 


lively Stones to be built up a ſpiritual Houſe; and again, to be built upon ther pet. i. 5. 


Foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets, Feſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief.. 


Corner- one, in whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy Temple in the Lord: In whom we alſo are built together for an Habitation 
of God through the Spirit. In the ſame Senſe (I ſay) would ſome have us believe 
the Prophet ſpeaks here of the future State of the Goſpel, under the Metaphor 
of a Temple more glorious than the former, which anſwer'd to the Law. Now, 
whatever typical Reference of this kind might be allow'd, yet that it is ſecondary 
and ſubordinate, and that the material Fabrick, which was then erecting, muſt 
be litterally underſtood, appears from the manifeſt Occaſion and Terms of the 
Prediction it ſelf. 2 1 „ 
THE occaſion of it was (as I obſerv'd before) the ſmall Hopes the People 
had of Magnificence and Splendor in the Fabrick they had begun, inſomuch, 
that if compared with the Temple in her firſt Glory, their preſent Proſpect 
was in their Eyes as nothing. The Prophet, however, bids them go on with 
Courage, becauſe God would take Care for the Glory of his Houſe, and pro- 
vide indeed that the Glory of this later Houſe, or the later Glory of this Houſe, 
ſhould be greater than the former, i. e. (ſays the Few) that tho' the Buildin 
they were now about, inglorious as it was, ſhould moreover be ſubje& to many 
Profanations, and at laſt be utterly deſtroy'd, after which the People ſhould them- 
ſelves undergo a long and grievous Diſperſion thro' the whole World; yet when 
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(1; Vid; Mena f. Ben-rael, de termino vitæ, pag. 151. 


» D. Auguſt. de Civitate Dei, lib. 18. cap. 48. Cyril. Alexand. Glaphyra in Geneſ. lib. 2. pag. 56. item 
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2 the Meſiah ſhould appear, he ſhould lead them back into their own Land, re- 
778 ſtore them to their ancient Rights, and rear them a more glorious Temple 
Aman they had before. No, ſays the Chriſtian, this Matter muſt be ſpiritually 


of the Chriſtian Church, which is far 1 800 to the Jeuiſb, and is elſewhere 
ſpoken of in Scripture under the ſame Metaphor. 2 

Bur where, I would fain know, where was the Encouragement to the 
Jeus to proceed in their preſent Undertaking from either of theſe Arguments? 
Was it any Reaſon why this Temple ſhould be built with Satisfaction, becauſe 
that many Ages after it was deſtroy d, another far more glorious ſhould be 
rear d up in its room? Or would they, who were griev'd at the mean Ap- 
pearance of their Building, be encouraged to carry it on, by hearing thar in 
Time to come, God would chuſe himſelf a 85 Houſe not made with 
hands, and prefer it far to the moſt ſumptuous Fabrick that could be prepared 
him? Surely, theſe Arguments have no ſuch Tendency; they diſſuade rather 
than excite; and confirm their mean Notions of the preſent Temple, rather 
than raiſe their Hopes of its future Glory and Magnificence. But the Deſign 
of the Prophet was manifeſtly otherwiſe: He bad them not be concern'd at 
the preſent mean Appearance of the Building, for that God in his due Time 
would fill that Building, which they judg'd ſo very contemptible, with Glory 
greater than Solomon's could boaſt of. This cannot ſurely, without great 
Abſurdity, be reſtrain'd to any myſtical, inviſible, immaterial Temple, nor 
indeed to any material Temple yet to come; but muſt properly and litterally 
belong to that Temple, which was then in hand. Againſt this, however, 
not to diſſemble any thing, there are two Objections which ſhould briefly 
be conſider'd. 


Object. 1. FIRST, It is objected both by Jews and Chriſtians, Patrons 
of the Opinions abovementioned, that the Temple meant by the Prophet, 
is called be later Houſe, by a word in the Original, which, they ſay, is 
never uſed to denote the laſt of two, but always of three things, or more. 
Anſio. T 8H ALL obſerve by and by, that the word later is not properly 
join'd by our Tranſlators to the Houſe, but belongs rather to the Glory of 
the Houſe. But ſuppoſing our Tranſlation were juſt, yet this Objection is 
grounded on a palpable Miſtake ; and ſo thoſe PG ſeem to have thought, 
who do allow the ſecond Temple to be intended in this Place. Nay, and 
to that too the Prophet (if this Tranſlation be right) has very clearly de- 
termin'd it, when he calls it expreſsly THis LATER Hos, and not THAT 
LAST Hovss, as the vulgar Latin Interpreter has inconveniently tranſlated 
it. Where there js more than one, there may be certainly Priority of Order, 
and the Names of former and later may as juſtly be applied, where there are 
but two Temples, as they may be where there are two hundred. Again, 


Object. 2. SECONDLY, It is objected likewiſe, that that which we ſuppoſe 
to be the Glory here foretold, did not fall out whilſt that Temple Nod. 
which Zerubbabel was now building, but after that Rebuilding of it by Herod the 
Great, of which Toſephus gives an Account; and conſequently that upon 
our own Principles we are bound to own, ſome future Temple was intended 

by the Prophet. FOI ke i 
Anſw. Now in anſwer to this it might be ſaid, that ſome learned Men have 
entirely rejected this Account of Herod's Structure, as a meer Fiction of 
Feſephus, or at leaſt concluded that Herod did only repair and beautify that 
which Zerubbabel had built. But I confeſs the Authority of that Hiſtorian 
weighs more with me, eſpecially conſidering the Goſpel it ſelf ſeems to inti- 
Mark mate the Temple in our Saviour's days, to have been much more glorious than 
xiii. 1, 2. that built by Zerubbabel. Nor can the forty and fix Years, during vw 1 K 
n e Pemple 


0 Villapand. in Ezech. tom. 2. par. 2, lib. 5. diſp. 4. cap. 67, Ce. 


underſtood, not to refer to any material Temple, but to mean the Conſtitution 
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Temple is ſaid to have been building * be ſo eaſily explain'd of the Structure, Brie, 


which was raiſed under the Perſian Empire, as of this which was begun in the 
Reign of Herod the Great. 


| THE truth is, Men have fancied to themſelves formidable Conſequences of 
this Suppoſition of Herod's rebuilding the Temple, which have no real, but 
only an imaginary Foundation in this Prophecy of Haggai; and from thence 
have been led to fancy © that it was renew'd only by Parts and Degrees, not 
pull'd down at once, and entirely rebuilt. Unneceſſary Caution! For the 
Tewiſh Sanctuary was reckon'd to ſtand or continue, ſo long as it was not de- 
ſtroy'd or demoliſh'd by their Enemies. To repair, enlarge, beautify, or even 
to rebuild, was not conſider'd as any Interruption or Diſcontinuance of it; and 
therefore the Temple thus rebuilt was not to be eſteem'd another, but the 
ſame continued, only in greater Splendor. The Continuation of Worſhip, in 
the daily Sacrifice, prevented any need of a new Dedication of the Temple, 
which had been judg'd neceſſary, in a former Inſtanee, to the ſame numerical 
Building, after the Impiety and Profanations of Antiochus fo To this purpoſe 
tis remarkable that the Jews, who make no ſcruple to admit this Narrative of 


Herod's Building, yet never ſpeak of it as a th:rd Temple, but include that as 


well as Zerubbabel's under the Name of „ 112 the /econd Houſe or Temple s; 


and whenever they make mention of ] ?·MW D 12 the third Houſe, they mean 
by it that future Temple, which they ſtill expect to be built for them 


in the Days of the Meſiab. Nay, and to put this Matter out of all queſtion, 


it is farther obſervable, that Joſephus himſelf, upon whoſe authority this 
account of Herod's Temple depends, had the ſame notion of the matter , and 
as he called that which was raiſed by Solomon ». yum rien, the firſt Building of 
the Temple, ſo he calls that the laſt, which Haggai began to build in the 
ſecond Year of Cyrus. The Hiſtorian then, it ſeems, aſſerts that Herod did 
rebuild the Temple, and yet calls Haggai's or Zerubbabel's the LAST; and ac- 
cordingly computes the Time, that the LasT Temple ſtood, not from its Re- 
building by Herod, but from that ſecond Year of Cyrus. From whence tis 
manifeſt, that he did not look upon Herod's, tho' a new Building, as a third 


Temple. And what ſhould forbid us to explain the Prophet Haggat in the ſame 
Senſe, and underſtand him foretelling to his Countrymen, for their Encourage- 
ment, that their Meſiab ſhould appear in Perſon, to make them ample amends 


for the Abſence of the Shechinab, and fill their Temple with Glory greater 
than ever Solomon's could boaſt of, before it ſhould any more be, as it had lately 
been, demoliſh'd by their Enemies ? 5 | 


Nay, it may be added, (which has not generally been conſider'd) that the 
Temple, thro? the whole Time of its Duration, from its firſt Erection by 


Solomon, to its final Deſtruction by the Roman Army, as it ſtood in the ſame 


Place, and was directed to the ſame Ends of the Levitical Worſhip, ſo it ſeems, 
in the Account of the Prophet, to be one and the ſame Houſe, And ac- 


cordingly 


© John ii. 20. Forty and fix Years was this Temple in building, 8x0Jowin bath it been in building; for the 


Building was in hand at the very Time of this Diſcourſe, and from hence it will be eaſy to reckon 46 Years back- 
ward, to that ParfSof Herod's Reign when it began. Vid. D. Chryſofth. hom. 23. in Joan. Hyſpinian. de 


orig. Templor. cap. 3. Bernard. Lamy comment. in harm. 4. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 1. & Apparat. Chronolog. par 
cap. 7. $3. Nicol. Abram. Phaurus Vet. Teft. lib. 12. ca 


1. 
p- 14. Chriſtian. Noldius in hiſtoria Idume, pag. 05 
Herman. Witkus Miſcel. ſacr. vol. 2. exercit. 11. $ 49. See alſo Prideaux, Connect. of the Hiſt. of the O. 
and N. Teſt. ad annum ante Chriſtum 17. vol. 2. book . pag. 480. folio. But we ſhall be deceiv'd, if 
we expect to find 46 Years of building in the Perſian Empire, tho' ſome have endeavour'd at that way 
of Computation, as may be ſeen, in Perer. in Daz. lib. 10. pag. 529. & alibi. L'Empereur amnot. ad Ja- 
chiad. in Dan. pag. 189, 190, 191. Reizins in not. ad Godwin. pag. 153, 154. | | 
Vid. præter alios, Grot. de verit. Relig. Chriſtian. lib. 5. $ 14 


f Foſeph Scaliger ſuppoſes the Temple to be called the /ame, either from the Identity of Building, or from 
the Continuation of, divine Worſhip: And therefore Mr. Selden's Objection from the Inſtance of Antiochas 


does not reach him; becauſe then, tho' the Worſhip were diſcontinued, yet the Building was the ſame. Etiamſ 
decies inflauratum fuiſſet Templum a ſolutione captivitatis, tamen non decem ſed unum Templum diteretur: Ruio 
rd dexter & continuatio ſacrificit facit ut unum idemque habeatur. Nam dupliciter J IV! id of domas 


ſecunda intelligitur, & ratione frudturæ, & rations intwaxiaus, Ubi off intoaxuepic, ibi nulla off interruptis. 
Joſ. Scalig. de Emend. temp. lib. 6. pag. 535. 


+ ©. Vid. Selden de Synedr. lib. 3. cap. 13. f 8. 
De Bel. Jud. lib. 7. cap. 10. al. 27. 
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berriman. cordingly the Oppoſition of former and later ſhould aot be applied to the 


—— 


Houſe (as it is in our Tranſlation) but rather to the Glory of the Houſe. It 


WV ſhould not be ſaid—7he Glory of this later Houſe, ſhall be greater than that of the 


\ formera==but—=the later Glory of this Houſe, ſhall be greater than the former 
[Glory.] This much ſeems to be reaſonably collected from the Style of the 
Prophet at the zd Verſe ho is left among you, that ſaw Tris Hovss in 
her firſt (or former) Glory? And how do you fee 1T now THIS Hovss there- 
fore is the Jewiſh Temple, whether built by Solomon, or by Zerubbabel: And 
if Solomon's Structure, tho' long ſince demoliſh'd, were included in that Cha- 
racer, what ſhould hinder but that Herod's, in future Times to be erected, 
might be included in it too? So that the Prophet conſiders the Temple as one, 
but in different Eſtates, and Promiſes that this later Eſtate ſnould be more 
glorious than the former had been. Let us ſee how this is found in fact. 
SoME of the Jeus, who do admit the ſecond Temple, viz. that built after 
the Captivity, to be intended in this Prophecy, leſt they ſhould hereby be 
obliged farther to confeſs that the Meffrah is already come, have ſtudied to 
account for the Glory here foretold either from the Magnificence or Duration 
of the Building, As to the firſt of theſe, tho' they allow indeed that the 
Structure rear'd under the Conduct of Zerubbabel was inferior to that of Solo- 
mon, yet they boaſt of Herod's Temple as exceeding all the Buildings that had 
ever been before it. But alas! till they ſhall produce for this ſome better than 
their own Authority, Men far diſtant in time and biaſs'd to one fide of the 
Queſtion, we mult deſire to be excuſed, if we can give no credit to this impro- 
bable Aſſertion. The Riches and Splendor of King Solomon we well know, 
his abſolute and independant Power and Authority, his great Credit and In- 
tereſt with the neighbouring Princes, and the long and ſumptuous Preparations 
which his Father David had made for his Building of the Temple. But 
which of all theſe Circumſtances can agree to that little upſtart King of 
Jeury, deputed only by the Roman Emperor, and limited therefore in his 
Power as well as his Revenue ? Let their own Hiſtorian ſpeak the Senſe which 
the Jews at that Time had of this matter i. They were unwilling (he tells 
us) that Herod ſhould rebuild the Temple, leſt he ſhould never be able ro finiſh 
it again. And tho' he did afterwards perform beyond their Expectation, and 
indeed beyond what Zerubbabel had done before him, yet it can never be 
imagined that he, of whoſe Abilities they (who muſt know much of his Cir- 
cumſtances) ſhew'd themſelves ſo jealous, ſhould be able to excel that magnifi- 
cent and glorious Fabrick, which King Solomon had rear d. 
NEITHER, again, is the Glory of this later Houſe, or the later Glory of 
this Houſe, to be ſought in its Duration. For altho' we ſhould allow (as in- 
deed very well we may) that there was a greater difference between them 
in this reſpect, than that trifling Space of ten Years, as the Fews compute it: 
Yet how mean a Notion muſt they have of Prophecy, who can imagine this to 
be the boaſted Glory here foretold in ſuch lofty and magnificent Expreſſions ? 
For was this an Event worthy the ſhaking #4 all Nations, the Heavens and 
the Earth, and the Sea, and the dry Land, only that this Building might ſtand 
a few Years longer than the former? Was this that Deſire of all Nations that 
was to come? Or could the Houſe be ſaid this way to be ld with Glory? 
Much leſs then could this make it preferable to the admirable Structure of 
King Solomon, or compenſate for the Meanneſs of the Building and its Utenſils, 


the many Profanations to which it was expoſed, and the Abſence of ſome of 


the moſt diſtinguiſhing Privileges of the tormer Temple, according to the Ac- 
counts given of this Matter by the Fews themſelves: As having now no more 
the ſacred Fire to conſume their Burnt-Offerings, no more the Oracle of Urim 
and Thummim in the Breaſt-plate of the Prieſt, no more the divine Shechinab 
between the Cherubims, nor the Ark of the Covenant in the moſt holy Place, 


_ thoſe ſacred Symbols of God's more immediate Preſence. 


TAE 


i Joſeph. Ant. Jud, lib. 15. cap: 14. 
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TRE Phraſe of ILLIN G this Houſe with Glory, has an eſpecial reference 


Tabernacle, or the Temple, when the divine Shechinah appear'd in a moſt emi- 
nent manner, and God deſcended in a Cloud. And now that ancient Glory was 
withdrawn, the greater Glory with which this Houſe was to be fd, muſt be 
proportionably underſtood to conſiſt in ſome other more ſenſible and conſpicuous 


Berrimay. 


to thoſe ancient Phraſes, whereby the Glory of the Lord is ſaid to have filled the 
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vRi. 11. 


Appearance of the divine Majeſty ; and how ſhould that be, but in the Advent of? e. 


the promiſed Meſab? He therefore muſt be the Perſon here defigned, under 
the Character of the Dejire of all Nations, which ſuits well with thoſe other 
Deſcriptions of him, that were given out from the beginning. When he was 
promiſed as the Seed of the Woman, bruiſing the wt nh Head, ir was inti- 

Mankind from the Ty- 


mated, that he ſhould be the Deliverer and Reſcuer o 
ranny and Uſurpation of their common Enemy. And when he was afterwards 
promiſed as the Seed of Abraham, in whom 4% Nations ſhould be He,, there 
was then an expreſs mention of the univerſal Benefit of his Redemption. When 
his Deſcent was limited to the Tribe of Judah, it was ſtill foretold, that 70% him 
ſhould the gathering of the People [or the Nations] be, their Defire or Eæpecta- 
tion, as the Verſion of the LXX ſignificantly renders it. And when it was yet 
more preciſely limited to the Royal Houſe of David, his Kingdom was repreſent- 
ed to be univerſal, reaching even from Sea to Sea, and from the River tinto the 
Ends of the Earth, that all People, Nations and Languages ſhquld ferve him, 
whilſt he was given for a Light to the Gentiles, and for Salvation unto the End} 


trious Perſon, in whom all Nations were to have fo great an Intereft, that they 


could not but be ſuppoſed to defire and expect him earneſtly, when they ſhould 


Guary. 9 


exceed what had been ſeen in that of Solomon: ſo there is 19 5 hio othet word 
h3 but #he Defire of 
d fron the Analogy 


put in Conſtruction with it, to lead us to ſuch Interpretations. 


all Nations is ſimply mention d, and remains to be explain 
of other Deſcriptions in the Old Teſtament. 


\ an 


* 


x + % 


W have the word 11 05 uſed of that Affection with” which the People 
i an intended King or Governor, even before they have any fe. 
tual Knowledge of his Perſon. Such is 7 of Samuel 's Speech to Saul 


are acted towards an inten 
at their firft Interview : On whom is all the 


and on all thy Father's Houſe? And when FJeboram, by his ill Courfes and ill 


2514.8 
. 

Ezek. 
xliii. 5. & 


Gen, 
18. 


e oxi a 
To y 19%, 
Gen. 
xlix. 10. 
Pſalm 
Ixxii. 8. 
Dan. 
VII. 14. 
Inaial 
xzlix.- 6. 
Iſaiah 
xi. 10. 
Iſaiah 
U. 2. 
Mic. iv. 2. 


fire of Tat]? Is it not un be, 1 Sam: 


IX. 20. 


Succeſs, had Io, this Aeon of his People, ir is (id, that be deparred (or 
went off) without Define; without bei defired, (fays our Tranflatio without 2 Chron. 


any fuch loyal or rat ul n 
then. to ſuppoſe, that the 
perous Empire over the who 


- 
©” 


77 oſitions to his Memory. And how 


e World, kool here be deſctibed under the Char 


I And NOW atural is it xxi. 20. 
the Mehab, who was to hade an univeffal and” moſt" po. 


radter of the Defire of all Natioms (cho not actually khown to. them) fince 


all muſt needs with for ſuch Improvement as he only copld'; nd Would, 
Vor III. 1122 1 32 ' —_ * pp (8-R TE ; "oh 92 0 8 6 | A 8 1 5 | 1 oY due 
: . eee | ln ETI ls one ils 2510 
k ATTN 155 8 of 2 i. e. precious Veſſels or Implements, 2 Chr. xxxii. 27. & XXXVI. 10. fer. 
XXV. 34. Hol. xiii. 15. Nah. ii. 10. ION PIR-the Land of Deſirs, i.e pleaſant, or lege ptful 27 ſal. 
epi, 24. Jer ili. th. Lech. vii. 14 But it is 8 be obſervd that in theſe caſes fe word 2 with DN is 
put in regiment, Whereas in the Text we are conſidering P it ſelf is in regiment, and there is great dif- 
ference in the form of Expreſſion between ſaying the Deſire of Nations, and Natiovs of Defire. | 
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Z Sojuſtly might he be mentioned, by this Prophet, for the Object of Deje 


Rom. 
viii. 19. 


Mal. 11. 1 


Heb. 


X11. 27. 


Iſaiah 
vi. 22. 


and Polity ſhould then be overturn'd, the City and Temple of Feruſalem 


the Circumſtance of his appearing, as to give ground for fixing on any one 
Perſon, if there ſhould be di 


nine of which were to paſs, before the Maſiah entred on his Office, and in the 


Berrinan. due time; in like manner, as the earneſt Expectation of the Creature, (or . 


1 A CODY 


—_— y 
1 — 


then World) is elſewhere ſaid to wait for the Manifeſtation of the Sons of God. 


to all Nations, as well as to the Jews by Malachi, where his coming to his Tem- 
ple is again predicted. The Lord whom ye SEEK (ſays he) ſhall ſuddenly come to 
his Temple, even the Meſſenger of the Covenant whom ye DELIGAT IN, ſaith the 
Lord of Hoſts : which many of the! Fews underſtand of the Meffah in Perſon 
and Abarbanel ® admits the former Clauſe to mean the Schechinah, or divine 
Glory which was then wanting, tho' he would unnaturally confine the other to 
the King of Per ſia. 
THe Privilege which is here promiſed at his coming, as the great Ground 
of ſuch Delight and Expectation, is the ſame upon which the other Prophets 
have frequently inſiſted, and which in a former Diſcourſe J had occaſion to ex- 
plain, as a main Characteriſtick of the Days of the Meſſiah; namely, that 
Peace and Tranquillity, and flouriſhing Eſtate, which is foretold as the great 
Advantage of his Government. And in this Place will J give Peace, ſaith 
the Lord of Hoſts. co roger 
S8o great a Change was not to be effected without much Agitation and 
Commotion : But the State then introduced, being to be ſtable and perpetual, 
it is added, that this Commotion ſhould be yer but once——Ter once, it is 
a little while, and I will ſhake the Heavens and the Earth, and the Sea, 
and the dry Land. And I will ſhake all Nations, and the Defire of all Na- 
tions ſhall come, &c. From whence the Apoſtle to the Hebrews very ra- 
tionally argues for the Perpetuity of the Goſpel-State. And this word (ſays 
he) yet once more, fignifieth the removing of thoſe things that are ſhaken, as 
of things that are made, that thoſe things which cannot be ſhaken may remain : 
1, e. it argues this to be the laſt Concuſſion, and conſequently ſhews that 
what was now introduced muſt be ſtable and perfect, as being to be changed 
no more. Which is what the Prophet T/azah had foretold yet more ex- 
preſsly; — the new Heavens and the new Earth which I will make, ſhall remain he- 
fore me, ſaith the Lord. Wherefore very rationally proceeds the ſame Author to 
the Hebrews, to call the Chriſtian Diſpenſation a Kingdom which cannot be moved. 
ALL this the Prophet Haggai foretels ſhould be accompliſh'd within the 
Time of the continuance of the ſecond Temple; as it was in thoſe gene- 
ral Commotions of the World which preceded the Erection of the Roman 
Empire, and in the enſuing Publication of the Goſpel-Scheme. And after 
ſuch Accompliſhment the Prophet Daniel has foretold, that the Feiſb State 


entirely demoliſh'd. . The Roman Army, laying all about them waſte and de- 
ſolate, and putting an end to the Meſaicꝶ Services, without leaving ſo much as 
one Stone of the Temple to lie upon another, was empharically that Abomination 
of Deſolation aten off by Daniel the Prophet, ſtanding in the holy Place: Which, 
fince it could not come, before the Defire of all Nations had appeared; and was 
ſoon to follow him, does bear a ſignal Teſtimony to the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, giving proof at once that the Meſiab is already come, and that the 
Tias er fig e . oe hes in hict Sur Je Ae r 
Bur tho' this be a Character from whence the coming of Eb77/t may be de- 
monſtratively argued ex poſt facto, fince thoſe Events have happen'd, which 
were not to fall out till after his appearing; yer it does not ſo directiy Point our 


5 AV 28 Wr ry OT une 
fferent Pretenders, or for naming beforehand the 


preciſe Article of Time in which be ſhould appear, This therefore is added by 
the Prophet Daniel, that /eventy Weeks were determined for this purpoſe, ſixty 


laſt, he ſhould confirm his Covenant, and ie fut off in the midſt of it hiiiſelf. But ſo 
. ry 1 . f by it ſelf 
expreſs and celebrated a Prediction will deſerve to be ſtated in a Diſcourſe by it ſelf. 
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SERMON xv. 


ChRIST's coming in the Fourth Monarchy, and within 
Seventy Weeks, 


Preached, October the 4th, 1731. 


The Second SER MON on this TEXT. 


MATT. xxiv. 15. 


When ye therefore ſhall ſee the Abomination of Deſolation, ſpoken of 
by Daniel the Prophet, land in the holy Place, (whoſo readeth, let 


T has already been obſery'd how the ſhocking Diſpenſations of the Baby- Brrrinen, 
loniſh Captivity, and Dowpfal of the Family of David, had an immedi. 5 
ate Recompence in a great Addition to the Light of Prophecy, and more. 

2 punctual Predictions . of the Reign and Advent of Meſiab. Theſe were 
obſerv d to conſiſt chiefly in three Particulars, viz. .. (1.) That it ſhould be be- 
fore the Deſtruction of the ſecond Temple. (2.) That it ſhould be within ſuch 
a preciſe number of Years. And, (3.) After the Preaching of a certain Meſſen- 
ger, to make all fit Preparations for the Introduction of ſo great a Saviour. 

The two firſt of theſe are pointed out in that Prophecy of Daniel, which our 
Saviour refers to in the Text. But in regard the former Character is ſtill more 

expreſsly contain d in the Prophecy of 1 7 I choſe to inſiſt more fully up- 
on that, and made it the principal Subject of my laſt Diſcourſe. What we 

meet with in Daniel to the ſame purpoſe, may be farther explain d when: we 
proceed to the next Character 85 Meſſab's coming, that it ſWuld be within 


1uch a preciſe number of Vears. PPP 
ITERERx are two Methods made uſe of by this Prophet, for ſettling the Time of 

the Meſiab, the one more general and comprehenſive, the other more preciſe and 
determined. By the firſt, I mean that Deſcription, which is given in a twofold 
Prophecy (namely, in Nebuchadnezzar's Dream of the Image, and in the Pro- 

pher's Viſion of the Beaſts) of four ſucceſſive Kingdoms with which the Church of Dan. 
God ſhould be concern d; under the laſt of which another Kingdom ſhould be e- N 
rected by the God of Heaven; which, tho it might be ſu ppreſs Land diminith'd for Kc. 

a while; yet in the End ſhould ſubdue all Power to it ſelf, and endure throughout 


all Ages. Some of theſe Particulars are further explain'd or confirm'd in other Ex 
Parts of Daniel. And whoever ſhall attentively compare theſe Paſſages with the — fl. 2. 
Hiſtories of following times, will find ſuch evident Characters of the Chaldean, &. 
Perfian, Grecian, and Roman Kingdoms, and of the Chriſtian Diſpenſarion com- 
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mencing under this laſt, and putting a final Period to all, that he will not fail to 
conclude, that a Prediction ſo punctual in its Circumſtances, and ſo exactly ful- 
filled in the Event of Things, is a moſt weighty Argument for the Truth of 
our Religion, a Demonſtration; from Experience of what is paſt, for the Truth 
of what is lll expected. 3 JS» MH. .- 
NoR infleed do the Adverſaries of Obriſtiundy themſelves by any means ap- 
pear inſenſible of the Moment and Concluſiveneſs of this Argument: Which 
has made them ſo ſolicitous of late to depreciate the Credit of this Prophecy, 


by bringing down Daniel to a lower Age n, when a great part of what is here 


mention'd as future, had actually occur fd, and ſome popular Expectations were 
begun of that Meſſiah, of whom (as theſe Noveliſts pretend) the more ancient 
Jeus were ignorant. They have indeed the Concurrence of ſome of our own Ex- 
poſitors for applying thoſe Paſſages, which we uſually underſtand of the Con- 
queſt of the Romans, to the earlier Deſolation and Outrage ef Antiochus. But 


o long as Antiochus himſelf is eonfeſd d poſtetior to this Prophet, the Autho- 


All Nations 


Dan. 


IX. 2. 
Ver. 19. 
Ver. 17, 

18. 
Ver. 21. 
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Weeks and in the mids of the Welt be Thall cauſe the Sacrifice and i 
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rity of the Predicton will be inconteſtable, and the Diſpute about Interpreta- 
tion may be more eaſily adjuſted, And ſince the Attempts to bring the Prophet 
lower, have been lately baffled by an eminent and learned“ Prelate ; who has 
at the ſame time demonſtrated the fourth Kingdom to be the Roman, and con- 
ſequently later than Antiochus; I conceive it will be needleſs to add any thing on 
that Subject, till our Adverſaries ſhall have thought of ſomething to offer in 
reply. | | | £ I 

Vron this foot then the Prophecy of the four Kingdoms will ſtand as an 


| ay of Times, and triumph over all its Adverſatics and Oppreſſors. 


Bur cho this Prediction will fix the coming of Chry# donner of the 
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Ir Was upon the Fol of the Expiration of the Seventy Years Fon 
ſelf by humble Prayer to God, that he would not defer the fulfilling -of that 


for Iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up the Vijion 


cut off, but not for himſelf: and tbr 
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to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of Abominations he ſhall make it deſolate, even Berriman. 
until the Conſummation, and that determin'd ſhall be pour'd upon the Deſolate. CEOS 


Tar Perſon who is here deſcribed under the joint Title of Meſiab the 9 
Prince, at the 25 Verſe, and under each of thoſe Titles ſeparately in the Verſe 
following, I take to be no other than that great Deliverer, whoſe Office and 
Character had been gradually unfolded by the former Prophets. The Nagid, Ia. lv. 4. | 
the Prince, Leader or chief Ruler, is a Title by which the Prophet Jaiab had 1 
formerly deſcribed him. And the Author of the Book of Chronicles, who 1 Chron, i 
wrote after the time of Daniel, has ſpoken of him under the ſame Character, 7 i 
with a plain Reference to Jacob's Benediction, which engages for the Continu— 
ation of the Jewiſb Polity till this Nagid ſhould appear. And then for the 
other Title of Meſſiah, or the Anointed, tho' it be elſewhere applied to other 
eminent Perſons, upon account of their action or Deſignation to ſome high 
Office, and to ſet them forth as Types of that more eminent One to come; yet 
being uſed (as it is here) emphatically and by way of Diſtinction, it can reaſon- 
ably be referr'd ro none, but that more eminent one himſelf, whom the 
Jews from that time appear to have expected under no Character ſo much as 
that of Meſiab or the Chriſt. This, I take it, muſt be grounded on the Pro- 
phecy which we are now conſidering, there being no other Paſlage in the 
Old Teſtament, where that Title is ſpecially and ſingly attributed to him, ex- 
cepting one Place in the Pſalms, which ſeems to be of later Date, and there- Pſalm 
fore to uſe or apply the word in Imitation of this Prophecy of Daniel. Beſides, rx. 

the Things which are here foretold of this Mefiah Nagid, that he ſhould be Mapy « 
cut off, and that the Fews ſhould be no more his People, but another People be ſur- P' 
rogated in their Room, called here the Nagid's People that ſhall come *, or his fu- 

ture People, are no other than what we find mentioned by other Prophets, with 
reſpect to the Son of David, as may be collected from what I have already 
offer'd in ſome former Diſcourſes, | EEE . 

Non are they who contend for any other Interpretation, either agreed with 
one another, or conſiſtent with themſelves in the fixing of this Character. 
Sometimes it is allowed that Meſiab the Prince“, in the 25* Verſe, is ſome ex- 
traordinary anointed Perſon, and yet it is inſiſted that the Meſiab to be cut of, 
in the next Verſe, is not the Character of any ſingular Perſon, but attributed to 
the Temple and Prieſthood, which is ſaid to be cut off, i. e. broke, or interrupt- 
ed by the Profanation of Antiochus. What elſe is this, but to be enſlaved to an 
Hypotheſis? to vary the Meaning of a Word, (as it were) in the ſame Breath, 
without Ground or Authority! At other times it is allow'd that ſingular Per- 
ſons were intended in both Verſes; but that they are different Perſons, neither 
living in the ſame Age or Country. Meſſiab the Prince ſhall be Cyrus or Ze- 
rubbabel, or Feſhua the High-Prieſt. Meſſiah to be cut off ſhall be Agrippa 
minor, the laſt of the Few:ſh Kings. And the Nagid or Prince mentioned after- 
wards ſhall be Titus at the head of the Roman Army marching up to the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem.” In this laſt indeed they have the Concurrence of ſome 
good Expolitors, who- difter from them in the other Characters. Nor ſhall I 
ſtay to diſpute that with them, being content at preſent to obſerve, that it is 
plainly impoſſible by any Computation of theſe Weeks to point out Cyrus or 
Zerubbabel, and that Agrippa could not poſſibly be the Mefiah cut off, becauſe 
he really ſurvived the Sacking of Feru/alem, and enjoy'd the Favour and Pro- 
tection of the Romani. e 


and within 8 eventy Weeks. 


N | ) 3 * . # : | , 1 ; 
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= The two Phraſes W PN) and NA D have been very differently underſtood by Expoſitors. 
But if we take the Nagid here to be the ſame Perſon as in the Verſe before (which ſeems moſt eaſy and natural) 
and explain this Paſſage by other Prophecies, which ſpeak of the Rejection of the Je, and the Calling of the 
_ Gentiles, it will then appear reaſonable to ſupply the word CODY in the firſt Clauſe, and make NAM in the 
laſt refer rather to Y than to ]; from whence this Senſe will ariſe, that the Fees ſhould not be bi: 
People, but the Romans or Gentiles ſhould come to be the People of the Nagid. See Mede's Works, Book III. 
Pag- 704, 705. ea Sk 
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ChriſPs coming in the fourth Monarchy, 

Berrinm: ME AN while I do gladly accept of this Conceſſion made by the Jeu and. 
_— Fudaizers, that the Deſolation here foretold was that effected by the Roman 
Wy wy Army, and not the Profanation of Antiochus. And thus much indeed may be 
neceſſarily collected from the Terms of the Prediction. For however the 
Abomi nation of Deſolation, or the Wing of Abominations making deſolate, may 
be reaſonably underſtood of an Army of Idolaters, with the Images of their 
Idols painted on their Colours, and is accordingly by this Prophet, in another 
Daniel Chapter, as well as by the Author of the Book of Maccabees, applied to the 
ay 2 Army of Antiochus ; yet in the Text before us, it muſt be under ſtood of ſome. 
i.54- greater and more laſting Deſolation, than that which continued but three Years 
and an half, and then neither demoliſh'd the City nor 'Temple,. nor drove our 
the Inhabitants; it muſt be underſtood of ſuch a Deſolation as ſhould endure 
until the Conſummation, and that determined, ſhall be poured upon the Deſolate, 
or Deſolators. And what other ſhould this be, but the Deſolation of the Ro— 
man Army, which has laſted now for well nigh 1700 Years; and therefore 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe will laſt on to that Time of Conſummation, when 
the Calling of the Gentiles ſhall be full and compleat, the Enemies of the 
Church ſhall be deſtroy'd, and the Jews ſhall be receiv'd again into God's Grace 

and Favour. 

Ou bleſſed Saviour, in ſpeaking of it here as future, [hen ye $HALL ſee 
the Abomination, &c.] has taught us, that it was not then underſtood to have 
been compleated in the Days of Antiochus. Had it been ſo underſtood, his 
Auditors had eaſily objected to the Ground of his Diſcourſe. But whilſt they 
allow'd it to be future, this was beforehand a Preſumption in his Favour, and 
the Event afterwards falling out ſo exactly agreeable to his Prediction, affords 

a very ſtrong and inſuperable Argument for the Truth of his Interpretation, 

Accordingly St. Luke, in repreſenting this Diſcourſe of our Lord, has more 

clearly expreſs'd the Matter to our purpoſe, paraphraſing (as it were) the words 

Laube 33) of Daniel —— When ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem compaſſed with Armies [mark here 

Daniel's Wing, or overſpreading of Abominations] then know that the Deſolation 

Ver. 24. thereof is nigh And they ſhall fall by the Edge of the Sword, and ſhall be 

led away captive into all Nations; and feruſalem ſhall be troden down of the Gen- 

tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And what now are theſe but the 
Prophet's Times of Conſummations | _ 2 i 

ALL theſe are ſuch Characters as do ſtrongly argue for the Chriſtian Expo- 

ſition: And yet to theſe it may be added, that the Benefits here promiſed are 

ſuch as do clearly point out the Offices of the Męſiab, and cannot be with any 

ic: Propriety aſcribed to any one. beſides. Whom elle may we expect but the 

Mi. 11. Lord our Righteouſneſs, who is at the ſame time that righteous Servant that is to 

juſtify many, and to bear their Iniquities? I fay, whom elſe may we expect to 

finiſh the Tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of Sins, by making Reconciliation for 

Iniquity, and bringing in everlaſting Righteouſneſs * Who elſe ſhould cauſe the 

Sacrifice and the Oblation to ceaſe, that there thould be no more occafion for the 

lala, ritual Service of the Law; but he who made himſelf an Offering for Sin, and ſo 

1 perform'd that Expiation in Verity, which the legal Expiations could but faint- 

ly ſhadow out? Who*? elſe can be ſuppoſed. zo /eal up Viſion and Prophecy, but 

that illuſtrious Perſon, who is the principal Subject of the Propherick Writ- 

ings, and in whoſe coming therefore they would be ſure to find their Accom- 

pliſnment? Laſtly, who is that Moft Holy here ſaid to be anointed, but the ſame 

laiah Who in the Verſes following is emphatically ſtiled the Mefiah or Anointed, and 

Ixi. 1. whom the Prophets have deſcribed as being anointed of the Lord, to preach the 

ug Goſpel, or good Tidings unto the meet. 2 LED 

Tris laſt Clauſe indeed the Jeus contend: ſhould be underſtood of a ma- 
terial Un#101 , and that not of a Perſon, but a Place; vig. the inmoſt Sanctuary, 
which ufed to be diſtinguith'd by the ſame Title of Holy. of Holes, or _—_ 

14+ hs | RY. $1499 502 eee Hot LEW nat; VEES3 n 108 * 
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s See Sermon XX. © Vid, Wagens. Tela igu. Satan, in Mantiſſ. p. 638. 
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Holy. In Which. 1 think, ther are leſs unreaſonable than a Countryman of ours f Berriman. 


who contends for the Application of the ſame Character to the whole Temple 
and Prieſthood, which never were diſtinguiſh'd by that Name, as being dedi- 
cated anew, after the three Years Profanation of Antiochus. But then becauſe 


— 


Sermon 
XV. 


o 


the want of the holy anointing Oil is reckon'd by the 7ews among the Defects 
and Deſiderata of the ſecond Temple, to avoid this Difficulty, they underſtand 


the Sanctuary here to be anointed, to belong to that third Temple, which they 
expect hereafter in the Days of the Meſiab. In anſwer to which I need 
only reply at preſent, that as it will be impoſſible for them to fix on any 
Computation of Time, which will ſuit with that Hypotheſis, ſo it is plainly 
nothing elſe but the deſperate Refuge of a bad Cauſe, and which would 
draw with it this moſt terrible Conſequence, that there is yet another De- 
ſolation and Captivity to be expected, ſubſequent to the Building of that other 
Temple, and which muſt endure till the Conſummation. 

I sH ALL juſt add, that our Notion of this Prophecy will not be at all 
weaken'd, if we ſhould here follow the Opinion of ſome Chriſtian Expoſitors, 
that as the Holy of Holes was the real Title of the Fewiſß Sanctuary, ſo it ma 
here be taken typically, either for Heaven it ſelf -, which our High Prieſt is 
entred into, and has prepared for us, which anſwers to Meſes's conſecrating the 
typical Sanctuary with Oil: Or elſe for the Chriſtian Church, which Chriſt 
has anointed, 1. e. conſecrated in the room of the Jewiſb, by his Blood has 
purchaſed, and by his Grace directs. But however theſe Opinions be both 

pious and probable, yet in regard that that illuſtrious Perſon, who is the gene- 
ral Subject of all the Prophets, has in the Verſes following the Title of 
Meſſiah, I would chooſe to explain this Phraſe by an Alluſion to the ſame 
Character, as ſpeaking of the Unction of that moſt Holy One. 

BEING convinced then by all theſe Conſiderations, that this moſt ſignal 
Prophecy of Daniel, refers to the Time of Chriſt's coming or appearance in 
the Fleſh, it remains that we examine a little briefly into the Period of Time 

refixed or determined for this great Occurrence. And this the Angel has de- 
F ribed by ſeventy Weeks :==Seventy Weeks are determined upon thy People, and 


Exod. 


xxx. 26, 


upon thy holy City. A Courſe of ſeven Days, which brought on the ordinary 


Return of the Sabbath, is uſually reckon'd for a Week, and from its firſt Inſti- 
tution among the People of God, has been drawn into Practice by other 
Nations. But beſides this ſhort Revolution of Days, the Jeus had a propor- 


tionable Revolution of Years preſcribed in their Law, from whence every 


ſeventh Year was eſteem'd a Sabbath, and the whole ſeven together would be 
fairly entitled to the Name of a Week; of which alſo there may ſeem to be 
ſome Footſteps in profane Authors . The former of theſe, which is the vulgar 
Week, can never ſuit the Computation of this Prophecy. The Events foretold 
are too great and important, nor is there any thing in Hiſtory to anſwer them, 
within that ſhort Pittance of Time, which would be ſuppoſed by ſuch Inter- 
pretation. And therefore Expoſitors, with one Conſent, have allowed the 
other ſort of Weeks to be intended in this Place; which is both agreeable 
to the Prophetick Stile, in which it is uſual to count a Day for a Year, 
and ſeems to be intimated by the Prophet Daniel himſelf, when ſpeaking of 


the vulgar Week, he terms it a Week of Days, as it were on purpoſe to Dan. x. 2; 


diſtinguiſh it from the other Week of Years in the foregoing Chapter. 
Now ſeventy Weeks, or ſeventy Times ſeven Years, amount in the whole to 
490 Years; or if you chuſe, according to a learned Writer * upon this Sub- 
ject, to reduce them to Fubilees, there may be one Year added for every Ju- 
bilee, i. e. ten in all, which will bring the Computation to 500 Years. 


THESE 


K Lebe Marhow,; Chron. can. pag 873) 717 | t Jan & Trend. 
> Conſtant. L'Empereur in Annot. ad Jachiad. in Dan. pag. 187, 188. 
4 Duodecimam Annorum Hebdomadam, Aul. Gell. No&. Att. lib. 3. cap. 10. 
Mr. Lancaſter's Chronological Eſſay: 1 
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Berrinan. THESE Weeks now were to be computed from the going forth of the 
IS Commandment to reſtore and to build Jeruſalem, i. e. from the Promulgation 
ot ſome royal Edict! to grant Leave for the return of the Jews, and the Re- 
building of their City. But as there were four different Edicts of the Kings of 
Perſia, which concern'd this Reſtauration of the Jews, the firſt by Cyrus, the 
ſecond by Darius, and two more by Artaxerxes, it has been lately controvert- 
ed among learned Men, which of theſe ſhould be the Epocha of Daniel's 
Weeks, from whence we are to reckon to the Time of the Meſſiabh. Again, as 
there was more than one Emperor of the ſame Name among the Perſians, it 
has likewiſe been a Matter of doubt, what Darius might be meant in the ſacred 
Hiſtory, whether Hyſtaſpis or Nothus, and what Artaxerxes, whether Lon- 
gimanus or Mnemon. Moreover, as this Computation is not made by Years, 
but by Weeks or Sabbaths of Years *, it may alſo be queſtion'd, whether 
they ſhould take Riſe immediately from the Promulgation of ſuch Edict, 
or rather be poſtponed till the Obſervation of Sabbatic Years was duly re- 
ſtored, and from thence computed to the Term of their Completion. Farther, 
as the Angel in Daniel has divided his Period into the diſtin& Intervals of 
ſeven Weeks, ſixty two, and one, it has been likewiſe queſtion'd, whether he 
means they ſhould be all number'd in one continued and immediate Succeſſion, 
or Whether it might not be equitable to ſuppoſe an Omiſſion for ſome Years 
between thoſe ſeveral Intervals. Once more, as to the Concluſion of the 
Weeks, it may alſo be diſputed, whether they ſhould terminate in the Birth or 
Miniſtry, or Exciſion of the Meſſiab, or be ſo extended, as to take into the laſt 
Weeks, the Overthrow and Demolition of Feruſalem. 
THESE are ſuch Difficulties as may reaſonably create ſome Variety of 
Opinion, and lead the. Men of Learning and Enquiry into different Schemes 
of Computation. And as it would be a Matter of too great length, to en- 
quire into the Merit of theſe Controverſies, which have been fully debated 
already by very able Pens; ſo I think the main of the Argument would not be 
greatly affected by the Iſſue of ſuch Enquiry, ſo long as we are allowed, what 
has been ſhewn before, that the coming of Meſiah was meant to be pointed 
out by this Period. For whatever be determined about thoſe other Queſtions, 
thus much is certain, that the Date of this Prophecy muſt long ſince have 
expired, that more than two thouſand Years have paſs'd ſince the Commence- 
ment of it, and that the Term of its Completion would fall much about that 
Age of the World, which the Goſpel Hiſtory aſſigns to the Life and Sufferings 
of Jeſus: That the Exciſion of Meſſiab ſhould be follow'd by the final Deſo- 
lation of Jeruſalem, and if both did not fall within the ſeventy Weeks, yet nei- 
ther could be long after them. 

I x Now not what Credit may be given to Grotius's * Report of one Rabbi 
Nehumias declaring, about fifty Years before our Saviour, that the Time pre- 
fix d by Daniel for his coming, could not poſſibly be deferr'd longer than fifty 
Years. Bur it appears evidently from the Books of the New Teſtament, 
from Joſephus and the Pagan Hiſtorians themſelves, that the Fews about that 
Time, and from thence to the ſacking of the City, expected his coming with 
the greateſt Impatience. In the utmoſt Diſtreſſes of the Siege, they look'd for 
him to prevent the Miſeries which threatned them *, and derived their Courage 
under thoſe Extremities principally from the Promiſes which had been made 
of his appearing before the final Overthrow and Diſſolution of their Govern- 
ment. But when they ſaw the ſad Cataſtrophe, without finding their Expecta- 
tions anſwer d, they appear to have been left in the darkeſt Doubt and 
Heſitation, they became an eaſy Prey to the Cunning of Impoſters, bog (25 

| | | celebrate 


xxx. 5.——XXxIi. 5. | 
m See Mr. Lancaſter. er 
n Grot. de Veritat. lib. 5. $ 14. 
® Menaſſe Ben-1ſrael de Term. Vit. pag. 175, 


! So 1971 RY? is uſed Eſth. i. 19. and the word is elſewhere put for a Royal Edict. 2 Chron. 
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celebrated Akiba himſelf ?P, not able to reſiſt the bold Pretenſions of Bar- Hesriman. 
choc hab, fell, with many others of his Countrymen, into moſt fatal Errors; and 8 
whilſt he blindly diſcredited the true Meſiab, found it neceſſary to Embrace a 
falſe one. With what an Air of Deſperation was that Complaint % made an- 
ciently among them, that all the Characters of Time were compleated, and 
yet the Son of David was not come! And if of late they have refuſed to 
abide by the old Interpretation of their Prophecies, they do yet in effect but 
give up their Cauſe, and confeſs the Time to be expired for his Advent, 
when they pronounce a ſolemn Curſe * on thoſe who ſhall preſume upon 4 
Calculation: deſtroying hereby the very End of ſuch Predictions, and giving 
juſt Reaſon to ſuſpe& that their preſent Belief is not conſiſtent with thoſe an- 
cient Promiſes upon which it ſhould be founded. For to what End ſhould 
God acquaint his People with this Time of their Salvation, but for their 
Uſe and Benefit, to teach them to rejoice in the Continuance of theit outward 
Privileges, and ardently aſpire after thoſe more glorious and ſpiritual ones to 
be enjoy'd under him, to expoſe the Folly of all vain Impoſtors, and point out 
more directly the real Object of their Hopes and Expectations? And ſhould 
they then neglect to improve his Mercy to this gracious End? Should they not 
advance their Hopes, as that Time drew nearer on, and believe in him as their 
promiſed Meſiah, in whoſe Advent (without any Rival) it was finally 
compleated ? 8 

Ir then upon the beſt Calculation we can make, we find the Time to be ex- 
pired (and that, I judge, will appear whatever Scheme we take) from hence 
we are to collect, that the Promiſe is fulfill'd, that the Meſſiub has ſurely 
made his Appearance upon Earth, and anſwer'd what was written of him b 
the ancient Prophets. If he was rejected and deſpiſed of Men, yet the Fault was 
entirely their own; God was not therefore ſlack concerning his Promiſe, be- 
cauſe they were ungrateful, and deſpiſed the Benefit. 

IT Is but a weak Evaſion which the Fews have to offer us in this particular, 
that their Sins are the occaſion of this Delay, and that the Meſiab had un- 
doubtedly long ſince appear'd, had they but been in fit Poſture and Diſpoſition 
to receive him. The Promiſes of his coming have manifeſtly no ſuch Limi- 
tation to confine them. The Period of Time was preciſely determin'd in the 
Angel's Phraſe; and the Wickedneſs of the People was ſo far from being 
counted a Lett or Impediment to his appearing, that the Prophets have moſt 
clearly foretold the Vices of that Age in which he ſhould appear, and the 
vile Indignities they ſhould not ſtick to offer to their Lord and Saviour. 
Abarbanel ©, who ſtates this Notion of a conditional Advent of Meęſſiab, is very 
little conſiſtent with himſelf, when he admits, that tho' this Condition of 
Repentance be not fulfilled, yet he muſt come at the neceſſary and appoint- 
ed Time. . | 
Tris ſhews withal the Weakneſs of another Pretence, to which the Jews 
have recourſe, to extricate themſelves out of theſe Difficulties, viz. that the 
Meſſiah * did really come within the Time appointed, but hid and conceal'd 
himſelf from an unworthy People. For he was not only to come in the Fleſh, 
but to execute his Office; and tho' he might not be own'd and acknowledg'd 
by a ſinful Nation, yet he was ſo far to appear and manifeſt himſelf among 
them, as might expoſe him to that Contempt and Indignity which the Pro- 
phets had foretold. He was not only to come, but to be cut ; he was to 
Tal 11: | (8 T) mate 


„ Vid. Othonis Hiſt. Doctor. Miſnicor. pag. 109. 

4 Vid. Cocceii Conſiderat. Reſponſ. & Quæſt. Jud. pag. 222. | | 

= r Cocceius ut ſupr. pag. 332. re 7 -HD NaN Den Ded Maim. Hal. Me- 
e. cap. 12. F 2. | | 

1 Abarb. * cap. fid. cap. 14. vid. & Vorſtii Annot. 161d. | 

t Munſter de Meſa, quoted by Dr. Jenkins, Reaſonbl. of the Chriſtian Religion, par. 1. chap. 12. And 

that may be the Meaning of the Feru/alem Gemariſis in Lightfoor, Chorogr. cap. 51. that the Meſſiah wal 

born at Bethlehem before their Times, | 
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Berriman. make Reconciliation for Iniguity, and to bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs. He 
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was both to have his Enemies and his Adherents; to ſuffer from the former for 


a little Time, and come off at laſt with Triumph and Glory: Which ſhews 


again the Weakneſs of another Jewiſh Pretence, that their State at preſent is 
neither good enough, nor bad enough for his appearing, which muſt be in a 
Generation, either altogether Sinful, or altogether Righteouss. | 

TrxzRE can be then ho room to doubt, but when tbe Fulneſs of Time was 
come, he ſhew'd himſelf faithful who had promiſed, by punctually ſending 
forth his Son to take upon him human Fleſh, to ſubmit to the Diſciplin® 
and fulfil the End of the Meſaic Law, for the Salvation of ſuch as ſtedfaſtly 
expected him. 


* Abarb. de cap, fidei, cap. 14. Non veniet Filius David, niſi ad Generationem, cujus omnes vel ſunt 
puri, vel impuri. 


SERMON 


SERMON XVI. 
The Promiſe of Elias fulfild in St. Fohn Baptiſt. 
Preached, Movember the 1ft, 1731. 


MAT T. xt, 14 


And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come. 


A it was originally contain'd in the Promiſe made to our firſt Parents 
in Paradiſe, and farther explain'd more and more, as the Time for its Accom- 
pliſhment drew nearer on; the Application of all this will be fo eaſy and na- 
tural to the Doctrine and Hiſtory of Ięſus, that as it can be hardly neceffary 
for me in this Place to point out their Agreement more diſtinctly, ſo I hope I 
may have leave to conclude, that our Religion does receive an abundant 
Confirmation from the Predictions of the Old Teſtament, or that thoſe Cha- 
racters both of Time and Office, by which the Prophets, have deſcribed the 
Redeemer of Mankind, were eminently fulfill'd and accompliſh'd in Fefus. 

Bur foraſmuch as there is Notice likewiſe, in ſome of the Prophets, of 
a certain Forerunner or Harbinger to go before him, it may be expected, as a 
farther Note of the Meſſiah, or at leaſt to prevent an Objection againſt Feſus 
being He, that we ſhould fix upon ſome Perſon anſwering that Character; 
ſince the Meſſiah could neither be before his Forerunner, nor be long after 
him. That Forerunner is foretold by the Prophet 1/a:ah, under the Character 
of the Voice of one crying in the Wilderneſs, Prepare ye the Way of the Lord: 
And by the Prophet Malachi, he is termed the Meſſenger before the Face of the 
Lord; and is yet more expreſsly diſtinguiſn'd by the Name of Elijab the 
Prophet, to be ſent before the great and dreadful Day of the Lord. Now 


Manifeſtation and Diſcovery of the Goſpel-Scheme, which was 


all theſe Characters, with what elſe relates to the Office or Work he had to do, 


are in the New Teſtament applied to John the Baptiſt, who to be ſure came 
into the World before Jeſus, being born fix Months before him, prepared Men 
for his Doctrine by the Preaching of Neperpaipe, pointed him our as the Lamb 
of God, and went before him in his Sufferings. But to ſet this Matter in a 
better Light, it will be proper to conſider mote diſtinctly, 5H | 


I. War Grounds there were for the Expectation of Elijab to come. 
II. WAT 


* There is yet another Text, Mic. it. 13. where ſome Jews have underſtoqd Elias to be meant under 
the Character of Tini the Breaker, and Maſſab under that of Cu heir King. But as this is more 
obſcure, I chuſe to omit it. See Poceck in Mic. 8 5 
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FT ER having open'd to you, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, the gradual Berrinr. 
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made through the ſeveral Ages and Periods of Time, and ſhewn how www 
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Berrinan. II. WHAT was the Office or Buſineſs to be perform'd by him. And, 


= "UL How this was accordingly fulfill'd in Jun the Bapti/t. 


I. FIRST, As to the Grounds of ſuch Expectation; there are three Paſſages 


more eſpecially in the Old Teſtament, which intimate ſome Harbinger of the 
Meſſiah, deſign' d to introduce him, or prepare for his Reception. The firſt 
is that of the Prophet J/aiab, which the Baptiſt has applied to himſelf: 
The Voice of him that crieth in the Wilderneſs, (i. e. a Preacher faithfully de- 
livering the Word of God, in ſuch a deſert and uncultivated Place, as fitly repre. 
ſents a People barren and unfruitful in good Works: Delivering to wit this 
Meſſage following) Prepare ye the Way of the Lord, make ſtraight in the Dejert a 
Iniah high Way for our God; every Valley ſhall be exalted, and every Mountain and 
x 3, 55. Hill ſhall be made low, and the crooked ſhall be made ftraight, and the rough 
Places plain; and the Glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all Fleſh ſhall ſie 
it together: For the Mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. This Paſſage very clearly 
alludes to the Preparation that is uſual to be made, by mending of the Ways, 
for the Progreſs or Entry of great Princes. And that the Prince here intend- 
ed, is no other than the Meſiah, that great Prince or Potentate, who is 
the general Subject of all the Prophets, may appear from theſe Words, 7he 
Glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all Fleſh ſhall fee it together. It 
is well known that 7he Glory of the Lord, is the Character given of that bright 
Appearance, which was the moſt fignal Manifeſtation of the divine Preſence 
in the ancient Sanctuary. And when, in Reference to that, there is a greater 
Glory foretold in future Times, to be manifeſted to the Gentiles, or to all Fleſb, 
it can point out nothing elſe but thoſe glorious Days of the Meffiah, which do 
elſewhere uſe to be drawn out under the like ſtupendous Characters. The 
Meſfiah therefore is that Jehovah, that Lord, whoſe Way is here to be prepared, 
and before whom a Voice, or Preacher, was to be ſent out on that Commiſſion. 
Tu ls is the natural and obvious Account of that Prediction of T1/azah : Or 
if there be any doubt remaining, it may be clear'd from another of Malach;, 
which St. Mark has coupled with it in the Entrance of his Goſpel, that they 
may ſtand together, as fitly explanatory of one another. Behold, T will ſend 
my Meſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the Way before me (or the Way of my Face, 
which the Jews“ acknowledge for a Character of the Mefiah) and the Lord 
Mark 2h ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come to bis Temple, even the Meſſenger of the Co- 
Mat ib :. venant whom ye delight in, behold he ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. That 
this Meſſenger to be ſent muſt be the ſame with the Voice in the foregoing 
Prophecy, is eaſily collected from the Deſign or Office of both, ——19 prepare 
the Way of the Lord. And that the Lord whoſe Way ſhould be prepared, 
could here be no other than the Meſiab, may be reaſonably gather'd from thoſe 
Characters of their ſeeking and delighting in him, and his coming ſuddenly to 
bis Temple. Which, from what has been ſuggeſted in ſome former Diſcourſes, 
may appear to belong to the ſame great Deliverer, whoſe coming they ſo 
eagerly expected, whom the Prophet Haggai deſcribes as the Defire of all Na- 
tions, who ſhould come to fill the ſecond Temple with Glory, and after whoſe 
coming the Prophet Daniel foretels, that that Temple, with the holy City, 
ſhould be utterly demoliſh'd. _ ON —D— 
Ac co RDIN GL ſome of the beſt of the FJewiſb Expoſitors do admit this 
to be a Prediction of the coming of Męſiab , and they who contend for its re- 
= lating to the Reſtoration of the Shechinah, do in effect advance the ſame No- 
tion ; ſince the Defect of that Glory of the former Temple was promiſed, we 
= have ſeen, to be compenſated by the Manifeſtation of greater Glory in the Ad- 
vent of the promiſed Mefiah. Whom then do they ſuppoſe to be this Mejenger, 


lent 


| But upon this Remark I lay the leſs ſtreſs, becauſe the Perſon is varied in the New Teftument==//ure 
thy Face. | © Vid, Porock in loo. | A, 
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ſent before his Face? Some would have that to be the Prophet 4 Malachi, Berriman. 


whoſe Name is the ſame word in Hebrew, that we here tranſlate my Meſſenger : S 


and who, being the laſt of the Fewfſh Prophets, and conſequently neareſt to 
the times of Meſſiah, is therefore ſaid to go before his Face. But as the diſtance 

was too great for him to be eſteem'd a ſpecial Harbinger, nor was any thing 
done by him to anſwer that Character, I conceive there need be nothing added 
ro confute it. Others underſtand it of . Meffah the Son of Joſeph ©, whom they 
expect to come before the Son of David, and be ſlain in War, But as that 
Notion of a double Meſſiah has already been exploded f, they muſt appear to 
have interpreted the Paſſage with greateſt Reaſon, who underſtand this Meſſenger 
to be the tame Perſon, who is diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Elijab in the Chap- 
ter following, where we have the laſt Deſcription of this Harbinger. Behold, 
T will ſend you Elijah the Prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful 
Day of the Lord; and he ſball turn the Heart of the Fathers to the Children, and 


the Heart of the Children to their Fathers, left I come and ſinite the Earth with 


4 Curſe.  _ bas : SU 35:58 
iT i AT coming of Meffah, which brings Joy and Gladneſs to ſuch as look for 
his Salvation, will nevertheleſs: be #readful and terrible to his Oppoſers, eſpe- 
cially as tis open'd by the Prophet Daniel, and more fully in the Goſpel it 
ſelf, to inelude his ſecond coming to judge the World in Righteouſneſs, and ren- 
der to every Man according to his Works. Now as theſe two Advents are for 
the moſt Part not diſtinguiſh'd in the Old Teſtament, but the whole Oeco- 
nomy of the Meſſiah, is ſpoken of as one entire State of Things, it can be little 
wonder it that ſame Harbinger, who is elſewhere promiſed to go before the 
Lord whom they /ought. and delighted in, ſhould here be reckon'd to precede 
the great and dreadful Day of the Lord,  ' EW 
_ Hyg has here the Character of Elijah the Prophet, alluding without doubt to 
the Tiſbbite of that Name, who in the Reign of Ahab had endeavour'd the Re- 
formation of 1/rael from Baalitical Idolatry. Accordingly the LXX have here 
tranſlated it Elij ab the Trſhbite®; and from the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, 
as well as other Evidences, it appears to have been a common Opinion of the 
ancient Fews, that that very Prophet ſhould return in Perſon, in order to anoint 


Meſſiah to his Office, and manifeſt him to the People. From whence the Chriſ- | 
tian Fathers, obſerving the Diſtinction between the firſt and ſecond Advent of 


Chriſt, have deferr'd the perſonal coming of Elijah to this laſt, in order to uſher 
in the Day of Judgment and final Conſummation. But to ſay the truth, there is 
no neceſſary Conſequence in this way of arguing. The Alluſion of a Name ma 
be eaſily ſuppoſed without Identity of Perſon: And, as we have ſeen * alread 


that Cbriſt is ſometimes promiſed. under the Name of David, without defign- 
ing to intimate that King David ſhould return in Perſon, and ſuſtain the Of- 


fice of Meſſiah; ſo ſome of the Fews have had the Candour to allow the ſame 
with reſpect to this Promiſe of Elijab for his Harbinger. Mai moni des confeſ- 
les, that this and other things of like Nature, will not be clearly underſtood 
before they are fulfill 'd, that what the Prophets have faid concerning them is 
_ obſcure, nor have the wiſe Men any Tradition about them; beyond what is ne- 

ceſlarily.gather'd from the Words of Scripture, This is repeated after him by 
Rabbi Tarchum *, who, tho' he repreſents the other as the Opinion of many, 


yet ſeems himſelf rather to incline to what he ſtates as the Judgment of Mai- 


monides, that it thould not be Elijab himſelf, but ſome great Prophet like him 
in degree, and called by that Name for his declaring the Knowledge ang Name 
ain 11 r . of 


e Abarb. apud Pocock. _ © Aben-Ezra, apud Pocucł. c See Sermon X11. 
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Berriman. 
Sermon 
XVI. 


Luke 


. 


of God'. And a mote modern Rabbi ® of great Note and Learning, inſiſts 
upon this only as certain, that there muſt come however s oM E Forerunner, to 
incline and create better Diſpoſitions in the Minds of Men. So that the Allu- 
ſion, couch'd under the Name of Elijah, may import no more than his Re- 
ſemblance of that Prophet in the manner of his Life, and in the Tendency of 
his Doctrine, that he ſhould come (as the Angel Gabriel explains it in the New 
Teſtament) in the Spirit and Power of Elias. And this leads us, 


II. SEgcoNnDLY, to conſider, in the next Place, what was the Office or Bu- 
ſineſs to be perform'd by him. And this is chiefly reducible to two Heads; 
namely, (1.) to notify and point out the Meftah. And, (2.) to inſtruct the 
People, or incline them with fit Diſpoſitions to receive him. 

As to the Notification of the Męſiab in the firſt Place, that is implied in the 
Texts above-mentioned, under the Phraſes of preparing bis Way, and being 


ſent before him, as it were to give notice of his coming, to inaugurate him in 


his Office, and uſher him in with greater Decorum and Solemnity. This is 
the Purport of that Tradition, which is mention'd by Trypho ® the Few in 


Tuſtin Martyr, that they all expected Elias to anoint the Meſſiab at his 


coming, and make him manifeſt to all the People. And this therefore ſeems 
to be the Character which R. Akiba aſſumed to himſelf, when he took upon 
him to anoint Barchochab to the Office of Meſiab. After a long Silence 
or Interruption of the Order of Prophets, it was ſuitable to the Dignity of 
the Meſiab's Character that one more than a Prophet ſhould be ſent before 
him, to ſignify the Approach of ſo auguſt and long- expected a Deliverer. When 
he deſign'd to viſit and adorn the Temple with his glorious Preſence, it 
was fit that ſome one ſhould give Notice. of his coming, to accompliſh the 
ritual Worſhip of that holy Place, and declare him to be the Perſon that had 
all along been figured out by the legal Expiations. Laſtly, fince the End of his 
coming was confeſſedly twofold, as well to take Vengeance on his Enemies, as 


to effect the Salvation of his choſen People, it was proper likewiſe that this 


Mat. 
ili. 12. 


great and dreadful Day of the Lord ſhould be duly notified, that he was coming 
with his. Fan in his Hand, and would throughly purge his Floor, gathering the 
Wheat into his Garner, but burning up the Chaff with Fire unquenchable. By 


| ſuch Notices as theſe, he would not only point out the Perſon, and declare the 


Iſaiah 
xl. 4. 


Offices of the Meſſiab, but at the ſame time he would inſtruct the People with 
What Sentiments and Diſpoſitions to receive him. 


THAT is expreſs'd by the Prophet 1/a:ah under the figurative Expreſſions 
of every Valley being exalted, and every Mountain and Hill being made low, the 
crooked being made ſtraight, and the rough Places plain. Where, under the Al- 
luſion of mending or levelling the Roads for the Progreſs or Entry of great 
Princes, that Alteration is ſuggeſted, which ſhould be made in the Minds and 
Diſpoſitions of Men, in order to qualify them to receive the Benefit of ſuch 
Salvation. The Roughneſs of their Tempers, and Crookedneſs of their Wills, 
{hould be rectified and made ſtraight, in order to bring them to that meek and 
humble Spirit, which God has promiſed to guide in Fudgment, and inſtruct in 
his way. They ſhould be raiſed out of thoſe Valleys of Sin, and Depths of Im- 
purity, which could not but obſtruct the Efficacy of divine Grace, and hinder 
their aſpiring to thoſe heavenly Joys propoſed by this compaſſionate Redeemer. 
And withal, their lofty Conceits of national Privilege or perſonal Merit ſhould 


be humbled and brought low, with all vain Tmaginations, and every high thing 


that exalted it ſelf againſt the Knowledge of God, before they could ſubmit to 
his Diſcipline or learn of him, who is meek and lowly in Heart. This is yet 


more 
1 He adds the Fiction of Meiah Ben-Foſeph: but no ſuch thing appears in Maimonides. — 
m Menaſſeth Ben- Iſrael, de Reſur. 1, 3. c. 7. J. 3. p. 313. Quidquid fit veniet PR RR ALI IS, qui An! 


mos Hominum flectat, ac probè diſponat, ie Terra” Anathemate' percutiatur. 
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more fully expreſs'd' by the Prophet Malachi; — he ſhall turn the Heart of the Berriman. 
_ Fathers to the Children, and the Heart of the Children to their Fathers, The xX 
word uſed by the LXX, and authorized by our bleſſed Saviour's Quotation in the: 
' Goſpel, is #nxploa, He ſhall reſtore ; and as it properly imports the Regula- Mi. in. 6. 
tion of ſuch Matters as were confuſed and diſorder'd, (in which Senſe it is "*. 90 
ſometimes applied to the future coming and righteous Judgment of Chriſt) Adds iii. ai. 
ſo here it is reaſonably underſtood ro denote * the correcting of that Pre- 
poſſeſſion of Judgment and Perverſeneſs of Will, into which the People of the 
Fews had generally fallen, and bringing them back to juſt Principles of Faith; 
and the Practice of Obedience. So the Son of Syrach, alluding to this Paſſage 
of Malach:, and applying it to Elias the Tiſbbite, agreeably to the Perſuaſion 
that prevail'd among the Jeus at that Time, propoſes him to be look'd for 
as the means of working ſuch a Change in 1/rael, as might help to preſerve 
them from the Severity of the divine Vengeance. ho waſt ordained (ſays he) Ecclul. 
for Reproofs in their T imes (or, as ſome would have it , a Type for the Times xlviii. 10. 
to come) to pacify the Wrath of the Lord's Judgment, before it brake forth 
into Fury, and to turn the Heart of the Father unto the Son, and to reſtore 
the Tribes of Jacob. And yet more clearly has the Angel, in the Goſpel, ex- 
plain'd this Paſſage of the Tendency and Efficacy of his Doctrine: — Many of 
| the Children of Iſrael fhall he turn to the Lord their God. And be ſhall go Jute 
before him in the Spirit and Power of Elias, to turn the Hearts of the Fa- i. 16, 17. 
thers to the Children, and the diſobedient to the Wiſdom of the juſt, to make 
ready a People prepared for the Lord. 95 

Suck then is the Character, and ſuch the Office of the Maſiab's Harbinger. 
It remains to be enquired, in the 10 


III. Trirp and laſt Place, how this was accordingly fulfill'd in John 
the Baptiſt, That he could not be Elijab the Tiſpbite brought back from 
Paradiſe, with the ſame Body that had aſcended in a Whirlwind, we have an 
unexceptionable Argument from the clear Hiſtory the Goſpel gives of John's 
Conception and Nativity. And that the Soul of Elijab was not made by 
Tranſmigration to actuate a new Body, muſt be granted by thoſe who allow 
him to be ſtill preſerv'd alive in Paradiſe, and never to have undergone that 
Separation of Soul and Body, which we call Death. But yet, that he was that 
Elias which was for to come, the very ſame Elijah whom the Prophet Malachz 
foretold, our bleſſed Saviour has taught us in the Text. And as we have ſeen 
already, that the Name of one Perſon is ſometimes applied to another who 
reſembles him, and that the Fews themſelves do not always inſiſt upon it that 
the Tiſpbite in Perſon ſhould go before Meffah ; ſo it will not be difficult upon 
enquiry to obſerve ſuch Lines of Reſemblance between him and the Baptiſt, as 
may juſtify ſuch Application of his Name, and ſhew John to be Elias in the 

Senſe and Meaning of the Angel, i. e. one coming in the Spirit and Power of 
Elias. N 41185 19 

Taz Auſterity and Reſervedneſs of his Life, was one conſiderable Argu- 
ment of ſuch Reſemblance. But the Tendency and Purport of his Doctrine, 
the Oppoſition which he made to prevailing Prejudices and Corruptions, did at 
once anſwer to the Character of Elijab, who ſo zealouſly endeavour'd the Re- 
formation of the People from Baalitical Idolatry, and likewiſe to thoſe Pre- 
ditions which have been produced of the Mefiab's Harbinger, and the Na- 
ture of his Office, to regulate ſuch things as were irregular, and corre& the 
perverſe Wills and Diſpoſitions of Men. If we look but lightly into the 
Hiſtory of his Life, we cannot fail obſerving, how he approved himſelf a 
Preacher of Righteouſneſs, when, ſtanding in fear of no Man's Perſon, he freely 
rebuked Herod himſelf, told the oſtentatious Phariſees their own, and diſplay'd 

» For the fuller Expoſition of this Paſſage, and particularly of the. Hebrew Particle 5 as importing 


with : === the Fathers with the Children, and the Children with the Fathers, i. e. great and ſmall, one 
with another : See Pocock on the Place; re Mede Diſc. 25. pag. 98. | 
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in St. Jahn Baptiſt, 


Berriman. t he Vanity of thoſe Pr ivileges. and that Righteouſneſs, of which they made 


XVI. ſuch proud Boaſting. They valued themſelves for being deſcended of the Stock 
of Abraham, they thought God's Favour. on that ſcore their Birthright, 
Mat, iii.g.and due to them by Inheritance, But the Baptiſt bad them not think 19 
ſay within themſelves that they had Abraham to their Father, not reckon 
chemſelves ſecured by this outward Privilege, for that God could. raz/e up 

better Sons to Abraham, who ſhould imitate. the Faith and Obedience of their 
Father, whilſt they, whoſe Behaviour was unworthy of their Privilege, ſhould 
be puniſh'd with a final Reje&tion.. OE heh 
AGAIN, they had uſed to ſatisfy themſelves with the meer Shell and Out- 
ſide of Religion, with a ſuperficial and perfunctory Obſervance of ritual In- 
ſtitutions, whether ſuch as were preſcribed by the written Law of Mgſes, or 
annex d and ſuperadded to them by their own oral Traditions. Theſe, whilſt 
they obſerv'd with a nice and moſt ſcrupulous Exactneſs, they were yet very. 
M. careleſs and indifferent in Matters of far greater Importance; they omitted the 


Un. fl weightier Matters of the Law, Judgment, Mercy and. Faith. In oppoſition 


* hereunto the Baptiſt warn'd them, that they ſhould bring forth Fruits meet 
for Repentance, that they ſhould bring themſelves to ſuch a thorough Change 
and Renovation of Mind, as would exert it ſelf in correſpondent Acts, give a 
new turn to the whole Man, and make their Obedience univerſal, without 
Limitation or Reſerve. b COD er 
WHEN he had thus obviated the reigning Prejudices of the Times, he had 
Mat an eaſy way prepared to encourage their Belief in the Meęſiab as a Perſon 
ii. 11, 12. quickly coming after him, to aſſure them that his Kingdom was then near af 
At hond, by his Baptiſm (as it were) to anoint him to his Office, and directly 
john Li point out to him as the Lamb of God, which taketh away the Sin of the World. 
But withal he let them know, that his coming, which gave ſuch Satisfaction 
to them who did rejoice in his Salvation, would yet, according to the Prophet 
Malachi, be great and terrible to them who improved not by his Influence; 
when he ſhould come, not only in Mercy to ſave his faithful Servants, but in 
Vengeance to conſume his Enemies, to gather his Wheat into the Garner, and 
burn up the Chaff with Fire unguenchable. 5 ee ee 
Ir is not to be denied indeed, but the former Prophets too, as well as St. 
John Baptiſt, did in ſome ſort prepare the Way of Chriſt, both by directing the 
People to believe in him, and teaching the Neceflity of Repentance and inward 
Piety. But there are ſome ſpecial Circumſtances, in which he had much the 
advantage of them in this reſpe& as Chriſt's Forerunner, and appears more 
eminently ſo than they. For (as a late eminent Author 4 ſtates the difference 
between them) © none of them did or could Preach theſe things in the ſame 
« Manner with the Baptiſt, They did not ſo boldly, or ſo plainly. warn the 
« People, how vain thoſe Confidences were, by which they flatter'd themſelves 
« in being the holy Seed, deſcended of the Stock of Abrabam. They did not 
ce ſo clearly diſcover to them, that the Venom of the Viper ſtill lurk d even in 
« thoſe, who were highly exalted with a falſe Opinion of their own Sanctity, 
built upon a nice Obſervance of the Mo/azcal Ordinances.  'They did not 
draw the Scene like him, and ſet before their Eyes that unguenuchablle Fire, 
« prepared for ungodly Men and vain-glorious Hypocrites. But above all, 
e they did not, could not, preſs the Neceſſity of Repentance, and the Danger 
« of delaying it, by that moſt quickening of all Motives, the Kingdam of 
Heaven being then at hand. Conſequently they could leaſt of all be ſaid, 
« like him, to go before the Fage of the Lord; the Difference between them and 
“ Fobn being in this reſpect the fame, as that of Meſſengers ſent long before, 
to give Notice of the intended, but yet diſtant coming. and that of Officers 
attending to accompany the Motions, and immediately to uſher in the Per- 
« {on of the Prince.“ | | s 
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The Promiſe of Elias fulfill'd in St. John Baptiſt. 721 
So far we have ſeen how the Baptiſt, by his Preaching and Miniſtry, did Berrimar. 
fulfil the Character, and anſwer the ancient Predictions of Meſſiab's Harbinger. 117 
But there are two obvious Objections to be made againſt it, which it concerns 2 
me very briefly to remove. It may in the firſt Place be objected, that the 
Baptiſt himſelf did expreſsly diſclaim this Character, when the Jews ſent John i. a 1. 
Prieſts and Levites- to at- him, whether he were Elias, and he ſaid, J am not. 
But the Anſwer to this will eaſily appear from that ſettled Opinion which pre- 
vail'd among the Jes, that the Tz/þbrte of that Name ſhould appear in Per- 
ſon, the very ſame that had Propheſied anciently in the Reign of Abab. So 
that in Reference to this Conceit, the Baptiſt might anſwer very truly, that he 
was not that Elijah whom they meant and expected, altho' he was nevertheleſs 
that Prophet Elijah deſign'd by Malachi, i. e. one fitly reſembling that ancient 
Prophet, by coming in the Spirit and Power of Elias. And that he was ſo in 
reality he did not obſcurely declare, when at the ſame Time he applied to him- 
ſelf that other Character occurring in 1/a:ah, which has been ſhewn already to 
reſpect the ſame illuſtrious Forerunner. I am (ſays he to thoſe very Meſſengers 
who came to put the Queſtion, I am) the Voice of one crying in the Wilderneſs, i 23. 
Make ſtraight the Way of the Lord, as ſaid the Prophet Eſaias. 
I T may farther be objected, that St. John did not fulfil thoſe Predictions of 
Elias, which have already been recited; that his Preaching had no ſuch Effi- 
cacy as thoſe Paſſages had promiſed ; that he was ſo far from regulating what 
was out of order, from reſtoring all Things (in the Language of the LXX ) 
from turning the Hearts of the Fathers to the Children, and the diſobedient to the 
Wiſdom of the juft, that on the contrary the Jews ſeem to have been gene- 
rally harden'd againſt the Purport of his Doctrine, vehemently attached to 
their inveterate Prejudices, inſomuch as to perſiſt in an obſtinate Rejection and 
Diſbelief of that Perſon, whom he is ſaid to introduce. But the Anſwer to 
this will lie in few Words, —that the Purport of the Baptiſt's Doctrine was 
_ plainly agreeable to that which the ancient Scriptures had foretold of the Me 
ſiab's Harbinger ; that the Succeſs of it was in ſome meaſure anſwerable, as 
appears from the great multicudes of common People, as well as of Pablicans 
and Soldiers, and ſome even of the Scribes and Phariſees themſelves, that ſub- 
mitted to the penitential Diſcipline of his Baptiſm, and learnt of him to be- 
lieve in him that ſhould come after him; that, finally, there were no grounds aas 
to expect that the Succeſs of his Miniſtry ſhould be univerſal and without ex- ** 4. 
ception, fince in this Caſe there had been no room for that ſevere Denuncia- 
tion of the Prophet, that this Day of the Lord ſhall be great and terrible, to Mal. 
burn up as an Oven all that do wickedly; i. e. ſuch as ſhall continue in an ob- 5. 
ſtinate Eſtate, and will not be reclaim'd. So that it will be reaſonable here to | 
take the Angel's Expoſition: Many of the Children of Iſrael ſhall he turn to Lukei.16. 
abs Lord thei God: oe oo Ht "30 ben ee {S198 
I THINK this may ſuffice for the Solution of this Difficulty, againſt Jews 
and Infidels. But as we are taught in the Goſpel to expect a ſecond coming of | 
Chriſt *, which is more emphatically ſtiled the Times of Reſtitution of all Ads ii. at. 
Things: What if we ſhould ſuppoſe, with the concurring Suffrage of Anti- 
quity, that there ſhall alſo be a ſecond coming of his Harbinger, when this 
Part of his Office ſhall more eminently be fulfilled, in the 7 %oring of all Things 
to their proper order, and making ready a People prepared for the Lord? If in 
this View we cannot argue from it, as being fully accompliſhed ; yer the Time 
being ſtill furure, will prevent irs being urged againſt us in the way of 'an Ob- 
jection: Since no one can complain of a Prediction being unfulfill'd, when the 
Character of Time is not expired, that was fixed for its Completion. But 1 
am loth to inſiſt upon a Point which may be diſputable, when I think there is 
enough to be alledg'd of what is clear and evident, to give us Satisfaction. 
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| Now to God the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, be all Honour and Glory, &c.. 
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SERMON XVII. 
The Antitheſis between the Law and the GO8PE Ly 


ſtated and ex plained. 


Preached, January the 3d, 1731-2. 


The Firſt SERMON on this Tzxr. 
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JOHN i. 17. 


For the Law WAS given oy Moſes, but Grate PR, Truth came by 
Jeſus Chriſt 


N ſtating the Eyidences of the Goſpel ah, as they were gradually 
open d and unfolded to thoſe Ages of the World, which were previous 
to the coming of CHriſt. I had — to make mention of the Lam of 
Myjes, as a ſtanding Prophecy or Notification of his Office and Character. 
And if it be admitted, which was ſhewn in many Inſtances, that the Nation of 
the Fews was figurative of the Chriſtian Church, in future times to be gathered 
out of all Nations, and conſequently that. the more remarkable of God's Deal- 
ings and Piſpenſations towards them were meant as Types or Tokens of his 
future acting thra' Chriſt; there can be little doubt, hut the Diſpenſation 
of the Law, among the reſt, ſhould be referr'd to the fame ſtupendous Oeco- 
nomyp, and deſign'd as well to foreſhew and point out, as to make ſome pre- 
ſent Application to faithful Men of the Diſcipline and Benefits of the Mefhah. 
But becauſe this is a matter of great Moment and Concern, and which adds 
the greateſt Luſtre and Beauty to the Writings of the Old Teſtament, at the 
ſame time that it confirms and bears witneſs to the New; it cannot bur deſerve 

7 | our very ſerious Attention, whilſt I proceed to. fate it diſtincthy and at large. 
i | And in order to treat this Subject with the greateſt Eaſe and 1 CI 
| Adigeſt What | have te fay upon it under three. Heads. | 


I. Is ALL explain chat Antitheßi, Shi is ſtated ur the re, borwoen the 
Law of Moſes, and the Grece or Goſpel of Gbrif. ; 

II. IsHALL ſhew, by clear and convincing Aigen ithat rhe! Aha Line 

was not deſign d to have an univerſal or perpetual Obligation; but ſerv'd 

= as a ppm Diſcipline to lead Mep to the Gafpel, and was 10 terminate 

| —.—.— in the Days of the Męſfahb. 8 

III. ISA point out and explain hon U td aud Furpedb b tes: Types 

and Prefigurations, which foreſhew'd the Office and Character of the 

| Malia. and made ſueh 9 * Benefits, as was fuitcd to 12 

„ 8 ge. 


Berriman. 
Sermon 
XVII. 


> 


The Antitheſis between the Law and the Goſpel, &c. | 723 
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Age of the World, and proportion d to the Faith and Sincerity of its Ob- 
ſervers. | | 


I. In explaining that Antitheſis, which is ſtated in the Text, between the 
Law of Moſes, and the Grace or Goſpel of Chriſt, we may begin with obſery- 
ing it to lie in three Particulars ; v2. 


1. In the Titles or Characters of both; the one is term'd the Law, the other 
is deſcribed to be Grace and Truth. 

2. In the Method or Manner of their Diſpenſation: the one is ſaid to be given, 

the other to come, or be effected. And, 


Berriman. 
Sermon 
XVII. 


3. In the different Authors or Promulgers of them: the one was given by Ma. 


ſes; the other came, or was effected by Feſirs Cbriſt. 


1. FIRST let us attend to the Titles or Characters of both: the one is 
term'd the Law, the other is deſcribed to be Grace and Truth. 

By the Law then we underſtand that Syſtem or Body of Precepts, which 
was given to the People of 1/rael, after their coming out of Egypt, preſcribing 


in the ſeveral Parts and Offices of Life, whether publick or private, civil or 


religious, what was required either to be done or avoided by them. Now as 
the Precepts, contain'd in this Law, are manifeſtly of different Kinds, and en- 
forced from very different Conſiderations; ſo we find it pleaſed God to diſtin- 
guviſh them by different Appellations, the Commandments or Teſtimonies, the 
Statutes and the Fudgnents; pointing as it were the way to treat of them in 
diſtin& Clafies, and range them in a threefold Divifion. Agreeably to this, it 
has been uſual with conſidering Men, to treat of the Law of Moſes under three 
Heads, the Moral, the Ceremonial, and the Judicial or Forenjick. 
By the Moral Law we are vfed to underſtand thoſe Precepts which are 
founded in known Principles of Nature, and reach not only the outward Man- 


Deut. vi. 
I, 20. 


ners and Behaviour, but the whole Nature of Man, in his Underſtanding, Wilt 


and Affections, in every Faculty and every Power. And though this Law dif- 
fers only in the Method of Promulgation from the Dictates of right Reaſon, ſug- 
geſted by the Nature and Relations of Things; yet conſidering the Corruption 
and Degeneracy of Mankind, by which the Reaſonings of Men were exceeding- 
ly perplex'd, and the Light of Nature in a manner extinguiſh'd, it was no flight 
advantage to the choſen People of God, that their Duty in theſe Matters, and 
the Sanctions to enforce it, were ſet before them anew by Revelation, and that 
in more legible and clearer Characters than any Reaſonings of their own could 
have ſuggeſted. . ] 14 
Tux Ceremonial Law, again, is that which preſcribes the Rites and Cere- 
monies of religious Worſhip, and ſome of a more private Nature correſpon- 
dent to them. And among theſe, though ſome might be calculated for the pre- 
 ferving of outward Order and Decency, yet I truſt it will appear to be the main 


Drift and Deſign of them to foreſhew or figure out ſome future Renefits, and 


by diſtant Types and Adumbrations to point our the very fame Truths, which 
ſhould afterwards be more explicitly unfolded by Meſtab himſelf. 
Ap as thus the Ceremonial Law appears to be a fort of Appendix to the 
Moral, in reſpect of the firſt Table of the Decalogue, or the Duty which Men 
owe to God ; ſo it is eafy to obſerve that the Ferenfick, Fudictal, or Political 
Law, was calculated for the Enforcement of both Tables, but mare particu- 
_ larly of the latter, or the Duty which Men owe to one another. This there- 


fore concerns the Conſtitution of Government, and the ſettling of Property, 


the publick Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the ordering of private Life, the 
propertioning of Penalties to ſeveral} Offences, - whether agai 
were common to the Race of Mankind, or ſuch as were peculiar to their own 


As 


againſt ſuch Laws as 
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4 The Antitheſis between the Law and the Goſþe/, 


\ Berriman. As the whole Syſtem was deliver'd by ae only to the Nation of the 
| 


Hebrews, who were bound to obſerve them all without exception, he has nor 


particularly digeſted them under theſe Heads; but has ſo intermix'd and com. 


XV.32--36, 


pounded thern together; as to paſs from one to the other interchangeably, ang 
we may ſometimes obſerve one and the ſame Law to partake of every kind, fo 
as to have ſomething in it that is moral, ceremonial, and political, 
How EVER, the Jews may from hence be led to look upon the whole as of 
one Tenor and Purport, of the ſame ſtanding and unalterable Obligation; 
yet upon a careful and attentive Examination of the matter, it will be eaſy for 
us to obſerve a manifeſt difference between them, and where the ſame Law is 
compounded of different Parts, to ſeparate what is moral from what is meerly 
ceremonial, and thoſe political Rules, which are founded in the Nature and 
Reaſon of Things, from thoſe which had reſpect to the gy ann Oeconomy 
and Conſtitution of the Jews. Even the Decalogue it felt, however juſtly re- 
puted a Compendium of the moral Law, yet is not without mixture of ſome 
particulars both of the political and ceremonial kind, eſpecially as it is ex- 
plain'd and enforced by other additional Precepts and Injunctions in the Books 
of Moſes. | webbots 3 
THE fourth Commandment, for example, beſides that Leiſure and Va- 
cancy from Buſineſs, which natural Light would preſcribe for the Celebration 
of divine Worſhip, has ſomething typical and ceremonial intermix'd ; namely, 
the ſpecial Obſervation of the ſeventh Day, ſignifying God's reſting from the 
Works of the Creation, his delivering the 1/raelites from their Egyptian 
Bondage, that Delight which he takes in his Ele&, when reſting and ſanctified 
from Works of Sin, and that future Reſt and Happineſs, which is propoſed as 
an eternal Sabbath to his choſen People. Withal it has ſomething of a political 
or judicial kind, both as it preſcribes a Vacancy from worldly Cares in the 
ordering of Civil Life, and alſo as its Obſervation is enforced with the ca- 
pital Sanction or Penalty of Death 
So.again the fifth Commandment is moral, as it requires Children to 
ive honour to their Parents: It is civil or political, as it contains a Promiſe 
of the Land of | Canaan, and the Bleſſing to be there conferr'd: And it had 
laſtly ſomething ceremonial, inaſmuch as Canaan figur'd out à better Country, 
i. e. an heavenly, and was annex'd both as a Sanction and Memorial of thoſe 
gracious ' Promiſes, and that ſalutary Doctrine which was given to the 
Unureh 1222 2-275 Dp Fa 3 77} a 
Oc more, the Law againſt Murder is in its Nature plainly oral: But 
the capital Penalty preſcribed to puniſh it, was of a judicial Nature; as the 
Cities of Refuge protecting the involuntary Manſlayer till the Death of the 
High-Prieſt, which ſet him altogether free, were typical or ceremonial, reſpect- 
ing Chriſt our great High-Prieſt, by whoſe Death we are deliver'd from the 
Guilt of Sin, and by his Grace protected againſt the Malice of the Devil. 
From all this it will be eaſily underſtood that tho' the whole Law of 
Mqſes may in ſome Senſe be reckon'd to refer to Chri/t, as it ſerved to ſeparate 
and keep up a ſelect Nation or Body of Men, who were as the Depoſitaries 
of divine Truth, and train'd up in Expectation of him; and likewiſe as it 
ſhew'd the Curſe or Penalty, from which we wanted ſomething more powerful 
to reſcue us: Vet it was the ceremonial Law which did more ſpecially point out 
and diſplay the Benefits of his Redemption, and is therefore meant more parti- 
cularly in the Text, as the Lau given by Moſes; in contradiſtinction to that Grace 
and Truth, which came by Jeſus Chriſt. We will diſtinctly ſtate this Oppoſition 
under both Particula su. e d a0 9 %% 
THz Grace of the Goſpel is taken to imply theſe two things, either our 
Juſtification and Forgiveneſs of Sins, or elſe the ſupernatural Gifts and Graces 


Rom. of che Holy Ghoſt. In the former Acceptation we are ſaid to be juſtified freely 


Wl. 24. by his Gkack, thro' the Redemption that is in Feſus Chriſt ; and elſew here, 


to 


- . N 
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ſtated and explained. 72 5 


to have Redemption thro his Blood, the Forgiveneſs of Sins, according to the Berriman. 
Riches of his GRACR. It is in this reſpect that God is declared to be rich 71 
in Mercy for his great Love wherewith he loved us — that in the Ages to come, | 
be might ſhew the exceeding Riches of his GRACE, in his Kindneſs towards us Eh. 
bro Feſus Chrift. 1 | i. 6, 7 

In this View we may obſerve that the Grace or Mercy of God is oppoſed as Ver. 7. 
well to any Merit of Works or Righteouſneſs in Man, as to any real Efficacy 
of the legal Expiations; to import that our Salvation could never be effected 
by any Diligence or Care of our own, but ſolely and entirely by the Favour 
and Goodneſs of our heavenly Father, diſplay'd and manifeſted to us through 
Feſus Chriſt. For by GRACE are ye ſaved, thro Faith, (as the Apoſtle goes on) i. , «. 
and that not of your ſelves: It is the Gift of God: Not of Works, leſt any 
Man ſhould boaſt. : 

AND from hence it is eaſy to diſcern how the Grace, which came by Teſus 
Chriſt, could never be attained by the Law of Moſes. The Imperfection of 
human Nature muſt needs diſqualify us for diſcharging any perfe& Obedience 
to the Law moral, and conſequently muſt expoſe us to its Curſe and Condemna- 
tion. Here therefore was need of Pardon and Forgiveneſs to them who owed 
an Obedience which they could not diſcharge. To this the ceremonial Law 
indeed pointed out the way, but it was by Types and Adumbrations; it onl 
ſhew'd the Privilege, which it could not of it ſelf effect, and by ſymbolical 
Atonements prepared the Way for that great and real Atonement, which alone 
can take away Sin. 5 | | rae 

IT will hereafter appear, how the Victims of the Law did (in the Apoſtle's 
Phraſe) ſanctiſy only to the purifying of the Fleſh *, had only an external 
and ſymbolical Effect; they conſiſted in outward Services, and were attended 
with an outward Efficacy ; they cleanſed the People from their legal Impurities, 
and continued or reſtored them to the Privileges of external Worſhip. Bur 
they did not, could not make him that did the Service perfect as pertaining Heb. irg. 
to the Conſcience; they purged not the inner Man from ſpiritual Defilement, it 
being no way poſſible that the Blood of Bulls and of Goats ſhould take away | 
Sins. Herein therefore the Mo/aick Law gives Place to the abundant Grace © © 
and Mercy of the Goſpel, by which all that believe are juſtified from all things, Acts 
from which they could not be juſtified by the Law of Moſes. This is our Re- xiii. 39- 
demption by the Blood of Chriſt, who thro' the eternal Spirit offer'd himſelf with- . 
out ſpot to God, in order to purge our very Conſciences from dead Works to ix. 14. 
ſerve the living God. A Privilege which the firſt Chriſtians were forbidden to 
expect from the legal Inſtitutions; and to as many as pretended to look after 
Forgiveneſs from a Law which could not juſtify, CHriſt is declared to be of Rom 
none effect unto them, they were fallen from Grace: That Grace which he iii. 20. 
Prophets propheſied ſhould come unto us; that Purpoſe and Grace, which was 9 
given us in Chrift Feſus before the World began. . pet. i. 10. 
Bur beſides this Senſe of Juſtiſication and Forgiveneſs, the GRAck of the Tim. ig. 
Goſpel is otherwiſe underſtood to denote the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, whether 
inwardly ſanctifying the Wills and Affections of Men, or endowing them with 
extraordinary Powers and Abilities. It is in this Senſe that we are ſaid to 
have Gifts differing, according to the GRACE given us; and exhorted to mini- Rom. 

er one to another, as every Man hath received the Gift, as good Stewards *i 6. 
of the manifold GRA of God: And again, to grow' in GRACE, and in the i Pet. 
Knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Now this Gift of the Spirit WO 
is promiſed as the Conſequence of Faith in Chrift, as being the Reſult of his 1. 28. 
Triumph over Death and Hell, and glorious Exaltation at the Right Hand of John 
God: For ſo we are taught by the Evangeliſt, in the Time of our Lord's G4 fl. 
+ Humiliation, that the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, becauſe that Jeſus was not John 
yet glorified. The Law of Moſes, in its litteral View (which is the View " 39. 
=; | - Wong) herein 


a Heb. ix. 13. See Sermon XXI, and XXIII. 
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Berrinan. wherein it ſtands oppoſed to the Goſpel, undertook for no ſuch Benefit, but 
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Se 


2 Cor 


li. 6—9. 


— 


ſtrictly preſcribed the Duties to the Tranſgreſſors; whereas the Goſpel not only 
promiſes Pardon for paſt Offences, but offers Aid for future Obedience : For 
which Reaſon the Law is term'd the Miniſtration of the Letter which killeth 
and of Death and Condemnation, in oppoſition to the Goſpel of Chriſt, which 
is the Miniſtration of the Spirit giving Life, and of Righteouſneſs or Juſtih- 
cation, 

Bur what then, it may be aſked, was the Church of old entirely deſtitute 
of the Gifts and Graces of the Spirit? Had they no Hopes, no Promiſes 


of Pardon, and Forgiveneſs of Sins? Why yes; no doubt but they were 


both communicated in ſome ſort and meaſure. But as the one were leſs 
frequent and exuberant, and the other leſs clear and explicit, ſo indeed they 
were neither of them properly contained in the Law as given by Moſes, but 
diſtin& from it, and as it were the Dawnings of the Goſpel. The Letter of 
the Law (which is what was properly given by Moſes) preſcribed the uſe 
of outward Ordinances, which were attended with an outward Efficacy. But 
if we look to the myſtical or ſecret Meaning of thoſe Ordinances, the inward 
or ſpiritual Benefits deſign'd by them, in that View it differ'd nothing from the 
Goſpel it ſelf, which gives as it were Life and Spirit to the Law, and has been all 
along the ſame, tho' not deliver'd with the ſame Clearneſs, thro all Ages of the 
World. The Goſpel, we have ſeen, had been Preached to our firſt Parents in Pa- 
radiſe, and after that to Abraham : And as the Preſcription of Sacrifice and Cir- 
cumciſion in their Days did not, ſo neither could the Mo/azck Inſtitutions after- 
wards be meant to diſannul or make void ſuch gracious Promiſes, Nay, it 
will appear, in its due Place, that thoſe ritual Inſtitutions were themſelves de- 
ſign'd to foreſhew and figure out the Grace and Mercy of the Goſpel, Which, 
whilſt it argues the Infirmity and Weakneſs of the Law by it ſelf, implies at 


the ſame Time the abundant Power and Efficacy of the Grace of Chr:ft, and 


teaches us that what that did only in Types and Shadows, he has done in Truth 

and Verity. „„ 2 1 5 | 
THAT being the other Term mention'd in the Text, ſhould alſo in few 

words be ſtated and explain'd. Grace and TRUTH came by Feſus Chriſt ; or, as 


you have it a few Verſes higher, he was full of Grace and TRurRH. It is the 


Obſervation of the Author to the Hebrews d, that the Law had only a Shadow 


of good Things to come, but not the very Image of the Things. The Goop 


Heb. 


ix. 11. 


THIN GS fo come, ſeem here preciſely to intend that future Inheritance of ever- 
laſting Glory, in reſpect of which Chriſt is term'd an High-Prieſt of good 
Things to come. Of theſe now we, under the Goſpel, enjoy the very or 7rue 
Tmage, ſuch juſt Deſcriptions, ſuch lively and clear Repreſentations, partly by 


the external Word of Revelation, partly by the inward Operations of the 


Holy Ghoſt ; as do give us the preſent Foretaſtes, and Aflurances, and Pledges 
of them. Whereas the Law had only the Shadow, and gave its Votaries but a 
dim and imperfe& Proſpect of that future Happineſs by figurative and dark 
Repreſentations” e 8 

OR if the good Things to come be taken in a larger Senſe for the whole 
Chriſtian Prieſthood and Sacrifice, and all that Chriſt did and ſuffer'd here, 


in order to perfect our Redemption; then we have the very Body or Subſtance 


of thoſe good Things, of which the Law. afforded but a faint Shadow, a typi- 


cal or figurative View. The Jewi/h Tabernacle and Temple (as will appear 


hereafter) were only figurative of that heavenly Sanctuary, into which © Chri/? 
as our Forerunner hath already entred. So again the legal Purgations could 


only ſerve. 10 the purifying of the Fleſh : But that foreſhew'd the Blood of Chrit, 
which ſhould be ſhed to purge our Minds and Conſciences from dead Works. In 


| like Manner the annual Atonement appointed by the Law, was meant to figure 


out that eternal Redemption and Atonement which is made by Chriſt. And 

the Admiſſion of the People to the Service of the Tabernacle, when once 2 
* „ eee e e e 1 

b Heb. x. 1. Vid. Schlichtingii Comment, in loc. © See JFhitly in Heb. x. 7. 
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had been cleanſed by legal Sacrifices, denotes our right to enter into Heaven it Perrimar. 


ſelf, when cleanſed by the Blood of Jeſus. So that the TRV TH in this Caſe, 2 77 
or the thing really intended, is to be look'd for in the Doctrine of the Goſpel 


And as the thing prefigured was often ſomething done by Chriſt in Perſon, the 
Truth is in this reſpect very emphatically faid to be efeF#ed by him, 1. e. it was 

his Work or Office to perform that thing in Verity, which the legal Cere- 

mony foreſhew'd or ſhadowed out. Take and ſacrifice a Lamb for your Houſes, 

ſays the Law. But Chriſt, inſtead of “ appointing other Sacrifices, became him- 

ſelf the vERy Paſchal Lamb, the Truth intended by that Figure, and offer'd 

up himſelf a Sacrifice and Oblation to the Father. Again, it is written in the 

Law, Curſed be he that confirmeth not all the Words of this Law to do them; Deut 


* 


being MADE @ Curſe fou us. 
AFTER all this Enlargement = the Titles or Characters of the two 
Oeconomies, in that one is term'd the Law, and the other deſcribed to be 


Grace and Truth; I ſhall need to ſay but little in the 


but Chri/t (ſays the Apoſtle) hath redeemed us from the Curſe of the Law, i 26. 


2. SECOND Place, concerning the Method or Manner of their Diſpenſation, 
in that the one is ſaid to be given, the other to come or be effected. This 
Variety of Expreſſion is noted by St. Cor om , as giving a manifeſt Su- 
periority to the latter above the former. The Law was only given, i. e. iſſued 

out or deliver'd by the Miniſtry of Moſes; but the very thing intended by it, 
that Pardon and Salvation, which it could only notify by Types and Figures, 

was the Grace and Truth, which was really compaſled and Fete f by Feſus 
Chriſt. Whatever Knowledge of theſe Things had been given out in former 
Times, it was but as the Dawning of the Goſpel Light, and ſo far from being 

really founded in any Occurrences of thoſe Times, that it entirely depended on 

the future Manifeſtation and Sacrifice of Chriſt, who is therefore emphatically 

ſtiled the Lamb flain from the Foundation of the World; maſmuch as all the * 
divine Counſels and Promiſes of Mercy, that were made from the Beginning, 
are conſtantly referr'd to the Acceptance of that Sacrifice, and that Reſpect 
which the Deity had always to it. So then whatever might be ſhewn or point- 

ed out before, yet nothing was really Fected but by Feſus Chrifft, In him al! 
the Promiſes of God are Yea and Amen; and whatever Efficacy is aſcribed to? r 20. 
former Inſtitutions, that is not intrinſical but relative, as they ſhadowed out 
the Benefits of Chriſt's Redemption, and applied them in a due proportion to 

the religious Partakers and Obſervers of them. The Law made nothing perfect I 
by its litteral Performance, could bring nothing to eck of it ſelf, or to a full „il. 19, 
Accompliſhment: But the Goſpel ſhadowed by it did, by giving Foundation 
for a better Hope than the Letter of the Law contain'd, and really effe&#ing that 


Salvation, which the Law in its typical meaning foreſhew'd or figured out. 
It remains now in the | 


3. THIRD and laft Place, that I fay ſomething briefly of the different 
Authors or Promulgers of theſe two Oeconomies: The one was given by 
Moſes ; the other came or was effected by Feſus Chriſt. 1 
MOSES verily was faithful in all his Houſe, but as a Servant, as a Hab. 
| Miniſter, as one that ated under the Command and Direction of ano- iii. 2, 5. 
ther. He iſſued not Laws out in his own Name, nor preſcribed a Reli- 
gion which terminated in himſelf. But as he continued ſome Ceremonies 
which had been anciently uſed, as Circumciſion and Sacrifice, and eſtabliſh'd 
others, to which the People of God had not before been accuſtom'd : So he de- 
liver'd them all as the Reſult of the divine Appointment, and generally referr'd 
9” the ſame End of Religion, which had been always in view, to keep up the 
ope and Expectation of the promiſed Redeemer, From hence it is eaſy 


to 


1D. Chryſoſt. in Joan, Hom. 14. © Ut ſupr. f *$i100e 


XVIL. 
but the Shadow or diſtant Adumbration of it was the Subject of the Law. | 


Gal. iii. 13. 
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Berriman. to collect, that the outward Obſervance of theſe Ceremonies could ie be ne- 
ceſſary in it ſelf, inaſmuch as it had not been required in all Ages, and was 


then only ſubſer vient to a future Good, to prepare the Way to ſomething af- 


terwards, and conſequently of no farther uſe, when that End it ſelf ſhould be 


| Heb. attained, But Feſus Chriſt is the ſame yeſterday, and to-day, and for ever: the 
xiii. 8. Benefit of his Redemption is the Fountain and Foundation of reveal'd Religion, 


and runs thro' every Oeconomy of Worſhip, which God has been pleaſed to 

reſcribe from the Beginning. He is the Lamb flain from the Foundation of the 
World. The Sacrifices of the Patriarchs, and the manifold Ceremonies of the 
Law of Moſes, were meant (as we ſhall ſee) to point and refer to that great 
and ſatisfactory Atonement *, which was to be provided by this promiſed 
Redeemer. Conſequently the Benefits procured by him were to be ſtable and 

erfe&, as being thoſe to which the former Revelations were referr'd, and in 
which they were to terminate. So that the Chriſtian Religion was taught from 
the Time of Man's Apoſtaſy; and tho' the outward Shell or Covering might 
be Matter of temporary Inftitution, yet the inward Deſign or Meaning of it 


was that ſame Grace and Truth, which is reach'd out to us by the Goſpel, 
which has Jeſus Chriſt for its Author, and is of unalterable Uſe and Benefit. 


He was not as Moſes, whoſe Acts were meerly miniſterial, and whoſe Inſtitu- 
tions had no other Effect but what was typical and relative: But he offer'd a Sa- 


crifice, which had Virtue in it ſelf to expiate the Guilt of Sin, and was accepted 


A £ K 6 EIT 
1 — — 
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for its own intrinſick Worth and Excellence. 
Tuus far it was proper to proceed at this Time, in explaining that Antit ho- 
s, which is ſtated in the Text, between the Law and the Goſpel; and whe- 
ther the Adverſaries of our Religion will admit it to be juſt or no, I conceive it 


can hardly be diſputed, but that it is a reaſonable Account of the Evangelical 


Scheme, or that Interpretation which the New Teſtament has given of the 
Old. But as it has often been ſuggeſted, in the Courſe of this Expoſition, 
that the Law it ſelf was but a temporary Difcipline, and that its principal Uſe 
was to convey thoſe Truths, under the Cover of external Ceremonies, which 
the Goſpel has more nakedly and explicitly deliver'd ; it will be greatly ma- 
terial that both theſe Points be more ſtrictly open d, to the end it may a pear, 
that the great Alteration which has been made in the Oeconomy of reveal'd Reli- 
gion, is no arbitrary Impoſition or Innovation of Chriſtianity, but really founded 


in the Nature of Things, and agreeable to the very Genius and Defign of the 


ancient Inſtitutions. This therefore was the Purport of the two remaining 
Heads I had propoſed ; and they mult be left for the Subject of ſome following 
Diſcourſes. 1 Sh JOE; 3 5 


| £& See the four laſt Sermons, 
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LeQures * for # ſtanding Prophecy of che Meſſah, and. dpi 
cally contain or involve in it the Goſpel it ſelf, or thole ſublime 


5 


* 


Doctrines which concern the ere Myſtery of our Redemption; 
ſo that it is proper to diſtinguiſh the 


geſt my Obſervations upon it under three Heads, viz. GT: wots” Wat 
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and permanent: I propoſed, for the eaſier Diſpatch of this Subject, to di- 
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I. To explain the Antithefis, which is ſtated in the Text, 
of Moſes and the Goſpel of Cbriſt. Then, 
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ſelf, fell ſhort of anſwering the Ends of Religion: Whereas the Reality or 
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Berriman. Truth of thoſe Benefits, which that only ſhadow'd out, is openly contain'd, and 


deliver'd by the Doctrine of the Goſpel; that Grace and Mercy, that Pardon 


Way and Salvation, which was more obſcurely reveal'd and applied to the Faithful 


* 


| be. ftall > purchaſel and ſecfired to us. This natufally ſuggeſts an 
the ally, vo 


Teſtament, is Tee diſplay'd- in the New, and pro- 
ary Uſe und Obllxation of che former Oeconomy, that 


when the Subſtance was come, when the End of all was attain'd, the Means 
which only led to it, the typical Inſtitutions which foreſhew'd it future, muſt 


of courſe be ſuperſeded, and of no longer Uſe or Significance, This is what 


* 


the N. 


II. SECOND Head propoſed to ſhew, biz. that the Mo/aick Law was not 
deſign'd to have an univerſal or perpetual Obligation, but ſerv'd as a prepa- 
ratory Diſcipline to lead Men to the Goſþe/, and was to terminate in the Days 
of the Meſiab. And to do this with the berrer Diſpatch, I ſhall, 


1. OVERTHROW the Jewiſb Arguments for the oppoſite Opinion. And 


„„ ace. > 4a» — 


2. PROPOSE thoſe by which our own is ſupported. 


1. FIRST, therefore, I begin with examining thoſe Arguments which are 
alledg'd by the modern Fews, to aſſert the Immurability and perpetual Obliga- 
tion of the Law of Moſes. I'mention the modern Fews, becauſe it is certain 
that however that People have in all Ages inclined to lay too great ſtreſs on the 

urward. Obſeryande of the Lau, yet tliere are ſome Paſſages itil] extant of the 

ncients, which ſuggeſt a Period for its Abrogation, and which the Moderns, 
with all their ſoftening, are hard put' to it to reconcile with their Opinion. 
Nor indeed are the Moderns univerſally agreed in this Particular. For tho' 
Mai moni des has reckon'd the Perpetuity of the Law among the Articles of 
his Religion, and endeavour'd'ro ſupport it by Variety of Arguments; yet they 
have. been examin'd and refuted; or given up; above three hundred Vears ago, 

4 ſeph Abo, tho' in a Book purpoſely written in oppoſition to Chriſtia- 

755 Maimonides himſelf has ad vancefl, in other Places, ſuch Poſitions as 
ſeem not very well conſiſtent with his own Zypethefs, His fide of the Queſtion 
has however been eſpouſed by others, and particularly by Abarbanel *, who 
Rrove to defend it both from Reaſon and Sttiprue; and ro ſhew it not incon- 
ſiſtent with the Judgment of the Ancients.”''1 would” conſider both kinds of 
Arguments diſtinctly, that it may clearly appear there is no manner of Solidity 
(..) FIR then, as to thoſe Arguments which are drawn from Reaſon, 
the arg ef en amounts kö this, chat he Lato ef the Lord is perfect in 
it ſelf, the Refult of that divine Wiſdom which is conſtant and unchangeable, 


and directed to an End which is always nieteffaty, vis. to promote the Hap- 
IA pineſs and Good of Men. . . 9 0 6; 


* 


Bur who ſees. not the Fallacy of this Way of Reafoning ? The divine Wiſ- 
WAI bl] - 44) ITLASIDS# MAR DI 19 ; r 4 wt | 1510 1222 | 
dom Without doubt is coniftant and utichabgeable, as being abſolutely perfect, 
and incapable. either of Inereaſe or Diminurion, But the Laws of God, 
altho' the Reſult of ſuch cofiſuſimate Wiſdom, yet have not the ſame abſolute 
Ferfection in themſelves, but only ſuch as is limited and relative. Tho! given by 
God, who is infinite and frmütable, yer thiy relate to Men who are murable and 
finite Beings. From whence many Grounds of Variation may ariſe with reſpect 


£ 


=: JAIL r den DUEL, JAQK. Li L621 15. 230 e N | | 
cu KA Place, and other: rcumiſſtances ; and Tor that very Reaſon, be- 


cauſe the Author is ihvar fable, he may cliboſe td make ſome Alteration in his 


Laws, that they nity Better fllt che altérable State of Mankind, and more uni- 
formly conduce to” promote” cfeir Welfare arid Felicity. The different Con- 
8 | 28) b 05 ditions 
» Jeſode Hattorah, c. 9. 8 Sepher Ikkarim, citante Vorſtio. 
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the Law, refuted. M 731 


ditions of the Church in this reſpect, are very elegantly repreſented by the A- Berriman. 


poſtle, under the Emblem of the Heir to an Eſtate conſidered under different 


Sermon 
XVIII. 


Views, either in a State of Nonage, or in a State of Maturity. So that as the ww 
Rules and Diſcipline which were proper for the Minor, would ill ſuit with Gal un 


him who is come to Man's Eſtate, in like manner ſeveral of thoſe Laws which 
were wiſely given to the People of God, in earlier Ages and under greater Ob- 
ſcurity, may to the fame Wiſdom ſeem unfir to be continued, after the ſpread- 
ing. of that Light and Knowledge of Salvation which is ſo magnificently pre- 
dicted by the ancient Prophets. This can be no Argument of Mutability in 
God, but of the moſt conſtant and tendereſt Regard to the Weakneſs and Ne- 
ceſſity of Man. 

ACCORDINGLY we find in Fact, that his Laws have been ſuitably diverſi- 
fied ; and tho' there be ſome ſtanding Rules which are never to be abrogated, 
as being founded in the neceſſary Relations between Creature and Creator, or 
thoſe between one Creature and another: yer there are others which appear 
to be of a more alterable Nature, and therefore have been differently ſuited to 
the Circumſtance of Time and Opportunity. 2 TL 


| Tues alſo have an inward Meaning, which reſpe& the SanRification of the 


Mind, and the Obedience of Faith, and is confermable to that divine Wiſdom, 
which is conſtant and unchangeable. But the outward Letter of the Precept is 
only as a Caſe or Covering to that inward Meaning, which, in proportion to the 
Tempers and Apprehenfions of Men, may be liable to Change and Alte- 
tatig. | | Fd 

T vs different Precepts were preſcribed to Adam, to Noah, and to Abrabam; 
and yet none of them were ſubje& to that Multitude of Ceremonies which 


compoſed the Body of the Law-of MA. And if then it be no Impeachment of 
the divine Wiſdom, that thoſe Rites were hot preſcribed to the firſt Ages of the 
World, there can be no arguing from Reafon that future Ages may not be re- 


leaſed from them again, or that chat which was not impoſed from the Begin- 
ning muſt needs be required to the End. 1177 4 


 MAIMONIDES himſelf, as great a Stickler as he was for the Perpetuity 
of the Moſaick Law, and every thing being ordain'd for ſome fix d and certain 
End or Purpoſe, has yet aſſign'd ſuch Cauſes or Reaſons for divers Inſtitutions, 


as are plainly of an alterable Kind, and may ſerve to intimate that, when thoſe 


Reaſons ceaſed, it could be no way unworthy of God to ſet aſide the Inftitii- 


tion. The firſt Invention of the Law, according to him, was to extirpate and 
root out all Remains of Idolatry, Divination and Enchantment ; and tho' the 
true Worſhip of God conſiſts in the inward Love and Fear of him, yet man 
external Precepts (he obſerves) were added, in oppoſition to the Rites and Wor- 


ſhip of the Zabians, and the better to ſecure thoſe great Points againſt all ido- 
latrous Eneroachments. Since then the Rites and Worſhrp, againſt which they 
were levelFd, have long ſince ceas'd and are forgotten, why ſtiould it be urg'd as 
any Proof of Inconſtancy, if God ſees fit to abrogate the Precepts, as of no 


longer Uſe or Significance? 


Bur upon the Chriſtian Scheme, this Argument may be puſſi'd farther ſtill. 
I truſt it will appear, that the Law was intended for a Schvolmaſter to lead to 
Chriſt, and foreſhew the Benefits of his appearing. But when that he was 
come in Perſon, there was no more occafion for a Schoolmaſter, It was nor, 
then, for the Diſhonour of the Law, that its ritual Injunctions were no longer 
neceffary ; their End was ſerv'd, and they expired of courſe. It can be no Ar- 


gument of Change in God, that thoſe ritual Precepts are rather obfolete than 
abrogated; that thoſe Inſtitutions, which were not good in themſelves, but on- 
ly expedient for a time, are no longer exacted ſince that time expired, and their 


Expedieney has ceaſed. For this rea fon, the Goſpel is ſo far from pretending to 


de a new or different Law, as to any eſſential Parts of Duty, that it even ventures 


to eſtabliſh itſelf upon the old Foundation, and appeals to Maſes for the Proof 


= and 
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Berriman.and Confirmation, of it. It teaches us, that Moſes was faithful in all bis Houſe as g 
XVIII. Servant, for a Teftimdny of thoſe Things which were to be _ after ; and for that 
. reaſon taxes the Fews with not believing Moſes, becauſe they believ'd not Jeſus of 

ied. whom he wrote; for had they done that Will of God which Moſes had reveal'd, 
hs they ſhould have known of his Doctrine, whether it were of Go b, or whether he 
v. 46. ſpale it of himſelf; had they diligently /earch'd thoſe Scriptures, in which they pro- 
= 8 0 + teſs'd to place their Hopes of eternal Life, they ſhould have eaſily perceived how 
amply they bore witneſs and teſtified of him. From whence alſo we may learn 
the meaning of that Declaration of our bleſſed Saviour, which the Feios are ſo 
115 forward to object againſt us upon this occaſion, that he came not to deſtroy the 
v. 17 Law, but to fulfil it; to fulfil it, not only by a punctual Obedience in his own 
Perſon, but by really performing what that only figured out, and ſo cauſing it 

to reach its full End and Deſign. ork 
AND ſo far of the Argument deduced from Reaſon : We are in the next 


place to conſider, 


* wg? fa 4 
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(2.) SECONDLY, what the Jews have to offer from the ancient Scriptures, 
in proof the ſame Point, namely, the perpetual Obligation of the Law of Moſes. 
And two or three of theſe Texts I ſhall diſpatch in very few Words, as being 
plainly miſtaken or perverted : but ſhall dwell longer on thoſe which ſeem to 
be more ſpecious and plauſible. e bh 
THE firſt Text which Maimonides * alledges to this Purpoſe, is that of Deut. 
xii. 32. What thing ſoever I command you, obſerve to do it: thou ſhalt not add 
thereto nor diminiſh from it. From whence he would collect, that the Meoſaick 
Law muſt needs be immutable, and neither capable of Increaſe nor Diminu- 
tion. But the Anſwer to this was eaſily made by Rabbi Joſeph Albo s, that if 
we take that Text in the greateſt Latitude, it can at moſt be underſtood only 
to reſtrain Men from adding or detracting for their own Pleaſure or Fancy, 
but by no means to exclude God from making ſuch Alterations: as ſhall ſeem 
good to his conſummate Wiſdom. The words are directed to the Subject, [hou 
ſhalt not add nor diminiſh] but cannot be, underſtood to lay any Reſtraint on the 
ſupreme Law-giver. ihr 11 api Gn nm Sama sf; fo 
ANOTHER Text urged by him to the ſame Purpoſe, is Deut. xxx. 12. where 
| Moſes, ſpeaking of the Commandment which he had ſer before the People, ſays, 
ii is not in Heaven, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, Who ſhall go up for us to Hea- 
ven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and doit? As if the Meaning 
were, that there was no new Law to be expected from Heaven, or the God of 
Heaven! But a flight Inſpection of the Place may convince us, that here 
could be no Point in view which reſpected either the Change or Duration of 
the Law h. But as Moſes was exhorting them to a ſteady Obſervation of the di- 
vine Law, fo he pertinently enforces his Advice from the great Eaſe and Faci- 
lity of complying with it, in that this Word was neither Hidden nor far of, 
neither in Heaven, nor beyond the Sea, but very nigh unto them, in their Mouth, 
and in their Heart, that they might do it. So that the plain Meaning is, not 
that no Word ſhould ever after come from Heaven, but that the Law they 
were to obſerve was not then in Heaven, but near at hand upon Earth, in their 
. Mouths and . to or ingatt odio win wick; br | 
Tuxkx is another Text ſometimes mention'd to the ſame Purpoſe from Ma- 
lachi, the laſt of the Few:/h Prophets, who left with them this ſolemn Charge 
Mal. iv. 4, Or Advice — Remember 7 the Law of Moſes my Servant, which I commanded to 
him in Horeb, for all Iſrael, with the Statutes and Fudgments. But as there is 
| Ran Reaſon to be given, from the Degeneracy of the People at that time, 
from their being newly return'd out of Captivity to the Opportunities of pub- 
lick Worſhip, and from the near Expiration of the Gift of Prophecy *, Way 
ono, appt oa ct 
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t jeſode Hattorah, c. 9. f. 1. j bo cc os oe 8 

8 Sepher Ikkarim, citante Vorſtio. Annot. ad Maim. p. 121. & Voiſin. Obſervat. im proëm. Pug; fid. p. tz r. 

See Vorſtius in Annot. ad Maimon. Jeſode Hattorah, /ez de Fundament. Legis, p. 123. 
See Biſhop Kidder's Demonſtr. of the Maſſas, Part 3. c, 1. 
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coming, when a new Direction might be reaſonably expected, which gold be 
preceded by the coming of Elias. | 7 | N jeans 

TAE Argument from 'thefe Paſſages is but flight and inconſiderable : but 
there is more Appearance of Solidity in what is further argued & from another 


itu- Berriman. 


rmon 


XVIII. 


Place in Deut. xxix. 29. T hoſe Things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our 


Children FOR EVER, that we may do all the Wards of this Law. And this ſeems 
to be greatly confirm'd by fuch other Paſſages, where any of the ritual Inſtitu- 
tions are preſcribed to be c MD 4 Covenant Fok EVER, or an everlaſting 
Covenant, and Dir Cw Dp 2 Statute or Ordinance FOR EVER through- 
out your Generations. Thus, to begin with Circumciſion, which was enjoin'd to 
Abraham long before the time of My/es; God fays of it, My. Covenant ſhall be 
in your Fleſh for an everlaſting Covenant. So again of the Sabbath, it was ſaid to 
Moſes —— The Children of Ißrael all keep the Sabbath, to obſerve the Sabbath 
throughout their Generations, for @ perpetual Cavenant : it is à Sign between me 
and the Children of Ifrael on RER. In like manner of the Paſchal Solem- 
nity, it is faid twice or thrice in one Chapter to the ſame effect You ſhall 
keep it a Feaſt to the Lord throughout your Generations, you: fall keep it a Feaſt 
by an Ordinance FOR EVER. The ſame is obſervable in the Books of My/es, 


concerning the Fir/t-Fruits, the Feaſts of Pentecaft and of Tabernacles, and the © 


Day of Eæpiation or Atonement, the Oil for the Lamps, the Office, Portion and 
Veſtments of the Prieſs, with many of their Sacrifices and Ohlations, the Poſ- 
feffion of the. Levztes, the brazen Laver, and the Shew-bread: which are all 


mentioned under this form, or to this effect It Hall be à Statute for euer 


in all your Dwellings throughout your Generations *. To all which we may add 


the Law concerning the Water of Purification, mix d with the Aſbes of the 


red Heifer, which is likewiſe eajoin'd unto the Children of Ifrael, and wnto the 
Stranger that ſojourneth among them, for @ perpatual Statute, on a Statute for ever. 
From all which ir is argued: by the Zealots for the Old Law, that no length 
of time can ever put an end to the Mo/aick Inſtitutions; and that confequently 
that Religion which ſhall pretend to ſer afide the Uſe of them, and look on them 
as obſolete, is for that very reaſon to be charg'd with Deluſion and Impoſture. 
Bo x in anſwer to all this, it has very juſtly been obſervid by Jeuiſb, as well 
as Chriſtian Writers, that the words olam and le alam or ad olam, which we ren- 
der for ever and everlaſizng, do properly fignify for the Age; which will admit 
of very different Interpretations, conformably to the nature of thoſe. things to 
which it is applied; and is accordingly uſed to expreſs as well a limited (and ſome- 
times very: ſhort) Duration, as that which is interminable and in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe eternal. Thus when d is ſtyled HW the Everlaſting God, or the 
God of the Age, we underſtand that Age which ſuits with the Exiſtence of the 
Deity, and that is the moſt boundleſs and unlimited Eternity. But when 
Hannah devoted her Son Samuel to appear before the Lord, and to abide there 
23IWw Ty for the Age, (which our Tranſlation calls for ever) the could not poſ- 
fibly mean it beyond Term of Life, as ſhe has clearly expreſs d her Vow for 


making him a Nazar:te: and R. Solomon obſerves upon the Place, that it ought 
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not to be extended beyond the Age of the Levites, which was fifty Years ; af- Numb. iv. 


ter which Age they were no longer permitted by the Law to attend the Service 
of the Sanctuary. oy MI e qeſy ft n 
Ix like manner, when the Law preſcribes, concerning the Servant that 
ſhould refuſe to accept his Freedom, that his Maſter ſhould bore his Ear with 
an Awl, and he ſhould be to him Ebed Olam, à Servant of the Age, or for 
Vo. III. (0 87 : PF 


* Maim. ut ſupra. Vid. & Raymund. Martin. | Pugio Fidei, par. 3. dilt. 3. G 11. ; Item Galatin. de Arcan. 
Cathol. Verit. I. 11. c. 5. | | 
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Berriman. euer; it is in the nature of the thing impoſſible it ſnould extend beyond the 
VII. Life of the Servant: and the Talmudiſts “ add, that it ought not to extend be- 
u yond the Life of the Maſter, becauſe the Law ſays, he ſhall be a Servant 70 him, 
but not to his Heirs after him. Nay, and beſides all this, the Fes generally 

agree that it could not extend beyond the Vear of Jubilee, when, as well the 

Lands that were mortgaged, as the Perſons that were under Servitude, were of 
courſe to be ſet free or reſtored to Liberty. So that the AGE in this Place ig, 
according to them, the Age of Fubilee: And as that return'd every fifty Years, 
it might happen that the AE or Time, for which this Servant was bound, 
might be conſiderably either more or leſs, in proportion as that Cycle was 
either newly begun, or nearer to its Expiration. , And this Expoſition of the 
Phraſe is not a little confirm'd by that Law we meet with in Leviticus, con- 
cerning Houſes bought in walled Cities, which, , not redeem'd within a Year, 
were eſtabliſh'd to the Purchaſer for ever throughout his Generations, ſo as not 
to go out in the Year of Jubilee. In which caſe, tho' our Tranſlation keeps 
the ſame Phraſe, yet that in the Original is manifeſtly varied, and ſuch Houſes 
are not ſaid to be e/tabliſhed to the Purchaſer go for the Age, but rmx 
to the Excifion, i. e. ſo as to cut off all right of reverting to the ancient Poſ- 
ſeſſor any more: Which affords a good Preſumption that the Word £59199 had 

not been ſtrong enough for that purpole. _ 5 | 

I wouLD mention but two Places more, and they reſpect a limited Dura- 

tion for Time paſt. The firſt is that of the Proverbs; Romove not the 

Prov. ANCIENT Land-mark, which thy Fathers have ſet. The Hebrew is "a3 
xxl. 28. I9W the Bound of the Age, which (if we render it conformably to other 
Places) will be the everlaſting Bound: And yet as Kimchi“ obſerves, it means 

only the Bound which has ſtood D for & long Time. The other is that 


;/þ Arguments for the 


«a 
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xxv. 30. 


Jer. il. 20. of the Prophet Jeremy, for o 0LD ( ꝗĩ)ñœn from the Age) I have broken thy 


Dab, and burſt thy Bands, and thou ſaidſt I'will not ftranſgreſs ; which cannot 
poſſibly be carried up beyond the Time when Jrael became a Nation, and 
ſuffer'd Puniſhment for their Iniquities, and is therefore explained by Kimebi v to 
mean only From a long Time or Age; who therefore obſerves alſo, as to Time 
future, that after many Days there may come an end of ſuch a long Age. 

IT deſerves alſo to be noted from the ſame Expoſitor , that the Fes 
have a Tradition, which they refer to the Houſe of Eleaſar, that there are 
three Words in their Language of a ſtricter import, viz. r Netſahh, do 
Selah, and m Ad; and in all Places wherever they occur, there is intended a 

_ continual and unlimited Duration, without any Intermiſſion or End. Since 

therefore, no one of theſe Words is ever uſed in all that variety of Places, 
which preſcribe the Ceremonies of the Law, but only the Word tw Olam, 
which plainly appears in many Caſes to have a limited Signification ; this may 
be thought to argue, not improbably, that it is here alſo uſed in a reſtrained 
Acceptation, and means a continuance of long ſtanding,. but ſhort of everlaſt- 
ing. Nor may it be omitted that Mai monides has plainly miſrepreſented this 
Point, when he affirms it to be a Matter declared in the Law, not only that 
its Precepts were to endure my for the Age, but n.9] 1h for 
Ages of Ages, This, I ſay, is an unfair Repreſentation, there being no ſuch 

Expreſſion 


m wavy N) N Gem. Babyl. ad tit. Kidduſhin, fol. 14. 2. PH V9 NY} W fol. 15. 1. And the 
fame is implied in the Text of the Miſnua it ſelf, where the Servant with the Ear bored is ſaid to gain 
his Liberty n Nh e either 47 the Jubilee, or at the Death of his Maſter. But Maimo- 
nides and Bartenora make a diſtinction in this Caſe, that if the Maſter left a Son, and the Servant had not 
ſerv'd ſix Years, he ſhould ſerve his Son to the end of the ſix Years, tho' not to any other Heir: But for 
Ae. Servitude, he was bound to his Maſter only: And even that was underſtood to determine with the 

ubilee. . 

» 9117 P Ban By Kimchi Miclol. rad. oy. 
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Perpetuity of the La, refuted. 


735 
Expreſſion any where applied to any of the ceremonial Inſtitutions of the Law Berrinan. 
of Moſes, but only ].] or RE»? or Bny ny in the fingular, which, tho! it III. 
may ſometimes admit of the ſame extenſive Signification with the other, is yet 
capable of a more limited and reſtrain'd Interpretation. 5 | 

Now tho' it is demonſtrably certain from all this, that in thoſe Paſſages, 
where this Phraſe is applied to the Mo/azck Inſtitutions, it muſt needs be un- 
derſtood of a limited and determinable Duration ; yet it is evident however, 
that we cannot be obliged to underſtand it of ſuch as is abſolutely to continue 
throughout all Ages: And conſequently it cannot be of any force againſt us, 
when urg'd either as an Objection to the Goſpel Oeconomy, or an Argument 
for the perpetual Duration of the Law. For if the Phraſe does plainly admit 
of Limitations, what ſhould hinder us from applying them in this Caſe? It 

muſt lie upon our Adverſaries to aſſign the grounds for their excluding them. 

Bu T then eſpecially, if it ſhould appear, that there is any known and 
allow'd Acceptation of the Word Soo Olam, which is more particularly 
applicable to ſuch limited or temporary Duration of the Moſaicꝶ Inſtitutions 
in ſuch Caſe it will be highly probable, that that is the Acceptation intended in 
ſuch Paſſages : And ſo, what they are uſed to glory in as an invincible Proof of 
the Perpetuity of the Law, will become almoſt an Argument againſt it. 
THERE is a celebrated Diſtinction among the Few!/b Writers between 
nm do this Age or World, and Nam dy the Age or World to come t; by 
this latter meaning the Age of the Meſiab, and the Time when they ſhould be 
ſubject to his Direction and Diſcipline, and by the other meaning that Time 
and State of Things which was previous and preparatory to it. I do not 
mean that that Diſtinction is always to be ſo underſtood: For ſometimes it 
may mean this preſent mortal Life, in oppoſition to the State of the Soul after 
Death, or in the Time of Separation. At other Times it may mean the pre- 
ſent State of the World, or of Mankind in general, in oppoſition to that future 
State which will ſucceed the Reſurrection of the Dead. But at other Times 
it is certainly uſed among the Fews, as well ancient as modern, in the Senſe | 1 
before mentioned: Which withal is not a little countenanced by thoſe Places of 1 
the Prophets, which deſcribe the State of things in the Days of the Meſiah it 
under the Character of new Heavens and a new Earth, introduced by the If.lxv.17., - 1 
ſhaking of the Heavens and the Earth, and of all Nations. From whence we i a 
are not to wonder, if, with Reference to this Diſtinction, ſome * Expoſitors 
have explain'd that Declaration of our bleſſed Lord concerning the Blaſphemy | 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, that it ſhall not be forgiven, neither in this World, nor 
in the World to come; and that of the Author to the Hebrews, when, in 
ſtating the Excellency of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation above the Legal, he has 
this Expreſſion, Unto the Angels hath he not put in ſubjection the WokLD 
To COME, whereof we ſpeak *. 4 e DE VED 

Now this being the allow'd Uſe and Application of the Word dow, it 
| ſeems very natural to ſuppoſe, that when any of the Moſaick Precepts are men- 
| tioned to endure 0 for the Age, this ſhould not be taken in the moſt abſo- 
lute and unreſtrained Senſe, but reſpectively to the Moſazck Oeconomy, as be- 
ing to endure throughout that AGE and State of things in which they were 
inſtituted, or till the other ſhould commence. They were to laſt throughout 
the mmm dy, the Age before the Meſſiab, which will imply they ſhould be 
abrogated in the NA DN, or the Age of the Męſiab it ſelf. And this might 
be the meaning of thoſe other Phraſes which are ſo often added, that theſe 
Rites ſhould be obſerv'd in their Dwellings, throughout their Generations; i. e. 
as long as they had poſſeſſion of that Land of Promiſe, which God was then 


about 
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Berriman. about to give them. Thus it ſeems to be explain'd by Moſes Hümſelf 77 
Sir are the Statutes and Fudgments which ye ſhall obſerus Ned ius che Land, which 
AV the Lord God of thy Fathers giveth thee to poſſeſs it, all the' Days that' ye live 
Deut. xi. i hon the Earth; or; as the Hebrew expreſſes it in another Verſe , all thy Days 
upon thy Earth, i. e. the Land of Canaan. Accordingly it has been ob- 
ſerv'd *, that in the Captivity at Babylon, the eus did not think themſelves 
obliged to obſerve the legal Feſtivals. Daniel faſted three whole: Weeks together 
Dan. in the fir ft Month, and conſequently did not keep the Paſſover. And from 
x. 2, 3- 4 hence St. Chryſoſtom blames the Fews of his Time for obſerving their Feſtivals 

in other Countries, againſt the Example of their Aficeftors. The believin 
Jeus were indulged in adhering to the legal Precepts While the Temple ſtood ; 
but the compleat Deſtruction of their City and Tetiple' (which neither Friend- 
ſhip nor Malice has been able to reftore) has now put a final Period to the 

Law, and its Preſcriptions. born | PLE | 1 e 418 b 

Ir may alſo be worth our obſerving, that as the legal Preeepts are capable 
of being diſtinguiſh'd into ſuch conftant and ſtated Rules as came on regularly 
and of courſe in their ſucceſſive Periods, and fuch as may be called occafional, 
which were preſctibed to be obſerv d pro re natd, as occafion offer d, or was 
miniſtred by ſome preſent Cireuiſtanee of Affairs: 86 the Character of a 
Statute or Ordinance of the AG, or for ever, is moſt properly applied, under 
the firft Branch of the DiſtinAion{'ts fuch Rites as were ordinarily required 
in the Courſe of their Religion, and not preſetibed only pro hic & nunc, for a 
ſudden and tranfient Occaſion, whieh thight return flo more. This was 
plainly the Caſe in many of the Inftanees abovementioned, in thoſe ſtanding 
Ordinances of Religion, which relate te th Feafts of Paſſpver, Penteryſt, and 
Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, the Veſiments of the Priefts, the Poſſeſſion 
of the Levites, and thoſe Sacrifices which were made by a fixed and ſtated 
Obligation. And if the fame Phraſe is likewiſe uſed: in the Prefcription of 
thoſe Sacrifices, which were occaſional only, and made at the free will and op- 
tion of the People; yet it is to be oblerv'd that it is not then applied to the 


whole of the Inſtitution, but only to ſome general Rule that is laid down con- 


cerning it, as a Matter that was deſigned to be conftant and unchangeable, 
whenever ſuch Sacrifices were perform'd; or perhaps # Rule that ſhould ob- 
rain not in that Inſtance alone, but throughout all their Sacrifices, and in other 
Caſes alſo. Thus in the three firſt Chapters of Leviticus, which contain the 
Las of free-will Offerings, there is no Expreffton to 1 5 them by an Ordi- 
nance for ever; but after its being mention'd that the Fat, or Suet upon the 
Inwards ſhould be burnt for a fweet Savour, and ſpecially appropriate to God, 
it is added as a ſtanding and invatiable Rule — If ſball be a perpetual Statute 
( pn) for your Generations thioughout all your Dwellings, that ye eat nei- 
Lev fil ber Fat nor Blood, i. e. This ſhall be a Statute extending to all Caſes with- 
e exception, that thoſe Parts, which in every Victim are ſacred to the Altar, 
mall never upon any occaſion be profaned by common Uſe. From all which 
it may ſeem not to be improbably collected, that the true Import of the Phraſe is 
calculated to point out a ſtanding or ſtated Rule, in oppoſition to ſuch as are 
contingent or occaſional. | * -4 
Tus far we have conſider d thoſe Arguments which are alledg'd by 
the Fews, either from Reaſon or Scripture, to eſtabliſn the Perpetuiry and 
invariable Obligation of the Meofaick Law. And I think it muſt be allow'd 
that they fall ſhorr of the Point, and fail of inferring that Concluſion which 
— 28 


r NY p er. 19 

2 See Dr. Fenkins's Reaſonbl. of Chriſtian Rel. vol. 2. chap. 15. 3 | 
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18 endeavour'd to be made by them. At leaſt then the * can have no- Berriman. 
thing certain to alledge on their ſide of the Queſtion ; but for aught they have 257770 

to ſay to the contrary, the ritual Injunctions of the Law of Moſes may be.. 
chang' d or grow obſolete. The Conſtancy of the Authęr is not at all im- 

pair'd by ſuiting his Laws to the Condition of, thoſe whe.ſhould obey them? 


| 4 * * Ne N ; 4 
And that Perpetuity, which ſeems to be, ſcribed to them; is hot abſokite, but 
relative; and therefore may, without any inconſiſtency, admit a Change or 


Variation. . 

IT remains then to be enquired, what we have to alledge on the other 
hand, to prove that they are changed accordingly; . And if it may be ſhewn 
by many Arguments. from the Nature of its Precepts, not founded in the 
Reaſon and Relation of things from the ſpititual Explication that is given 
of ſome of them in the Old Teſtament it ſelf from their being peculiarly 
calculated for the People and Tract of Canaan, whereas the Meſffiah's Kingdom 
was to extend over the whole World. — from the expreſs Predictions that re- 
main of ſome of the principal Moſaick Rites to be alter d or aboliſh'id——from 
the mention of another Law, to be given by Meęſſiab, different from the old 
one and from the plain Tendency of thofe ancient Rites to prefigure and 
introduce the Goſpel- Benefits: I-fay; if from all this it can be ſhewn, that the 
Law of Moſes was deſign'd in fact to undergo an Alteration, or give Place to 
that of the Meſſiab, then we have gain d the Point which we are arguing againſt 
the Jews; and it is ſo far from giving any real handle of Objection againſt the 
Chriſtian Syſtem, to have made a change in this reſpect, that it could not indeed 
have been the Diſpenſation of Meffah, if it had done otherwiſe. The end of 
the Old Law was ſer vd, and a new one was promiſed to be given, which might 
better anſwer the Extent and ſpiritual Purpoſes of the Meſiab's Kingdom, not 
confined, like that, within the Bounds of Paleſtine, nor conceal'd in ritual Ob- 
ſervances. Ir is a Point of great importance to the enforcement and defence of 
the Chriſtian Religion : But the clearing of this Matter will deſerve farther en- 
largement in ſome following Diſcourſes =» enn SEEM 


Now to God the Father, &. 
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The Meſaick Law ſhewn not to be Perpetual from the 
22. Tenor of its Precepts, 
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For the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by 
Berriman. y HE Arguments by which the Fews | endeavour to maintain the Per- 
3 petuity of the Moſaick Law, are either taken from the Reaſon of the 
2 Caſe, that it proceeds from an Author who is conſtant and unchange- 


able, and is directed to an End that is always neceſſary, viz. the Hap- 
pineſs and Good of Men: or elſe from ſuch Paſſages of Scripture as are either 
thought directly to aſſert it of the whole, or elſe wherein ſome of its ritual 
| Precepts are enjoin'd by an Ordinance for ever, throughout their Generations. 
| It was the Buſineſs of the laſt Diſcourſe to give Satisfaction to both theſe Ob- 
jections: After which we may aſſume it as a Matter at leaſt poſſible, that 
the ritual Injunctions of the Law may be changed or aboliſhed. It remains then 
to be enquired, in the 


2. SECOND Place, what we have to alledge on the other hand, to prove 
that they are changed accordingly. And becauſe the Arguments to this purpoſe 
are of different Sorts, it will be proper to digeſt them into diſtin& Articles, in 
order to treat of them apart. And, : 

(.) FIRST, I would argue from the nature of legal Precepts, as not being 
founded in the Reaſon, or Relations of Things. It may be remember'd, that we 
are treating now of the Ceremonial Law, as it is diſtinguiſhed from the Moral; 
and therefore, tho' we do confeſs the Obligation of this laſt, in regard of that 
Foundation which it plainly had in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, which 
ſhews it to be conformable to the Divine Will, antecedently to the Promulga- 
tion of the Law of Moſes; yet we may conſiſtently diſpute the Obligation of 
the other, as not appearing to reſt upon the ſame Foundation. oy 

Ir muſt alſo be acknowledg'd, that the Will of God reveal'd, is a ſufficient 
ground for our Obedience, altho' there were no apparent ground to be collected 
from the Reaſons and Relations of Things. But then ſince it is He who has plac- 
ed Things in ſuch order and relations, and made that the moſt general — 


— 
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of 5 his Will to Mankind, there is reaſon to believe that the Duties Beine, 
herein founded are fixed and unalterable, as being conformable to the Nature 3: 
and Attributes of God himſelf: whereas the fame is not to be faid of thoſe = 


Duties which are founded meerly upon Precept, ſince they may be varioufl. 
accommodated to Perſons, Places, and Seafons, and for the fame Reaſon, 
which made them at one time expedient, they may become inconvenient at 
another. 5 1 EG | E 
IT muſt nevertheleſs be granted, that even theſe Duties have an inward 
Meaning, which is moral and unalterable ; and tho' the outward Matter be 1ia- 
ble to Change and Variation, yer the Faith and Obedience expreſs'd by it is al- 
ways neceſſary, and will have the ſame Acceptance with our Judge and Law- 
giver, When it exerts itſelf in poſitive, as when in moral Duties. But the real 
difference lies here, that tho' the outward Act is in neither caſe acce table by 
it ſelf, yet in one caſe it ought to flow from the inward Diſpoſition, fppofing 
a Concurrence of proper Circumſtances, altho' there wete no outward Law to 
require and exact it; whereas in the other caſe, it depends on the Sübfiſtence 
of ſome poſitive Law to exact and make it neceſſary. The inward Part of both 
is always neceſſary, and alike in both gives value to the Action; but the out- 
ward part of one is founded on ſome mutable Reſpects, and therefore ſubject to 
Change and Alteration. The wiſer Men among the Jews were not inſenſible 
of this Diſtinction: and Maimonides, himſelf, * with all his Zeal for the Per- 
petuity of legal Precepts, could not but confeſs a difference between thoſe 
which he calls intellectual, and which would have deſerv'd to be written, if they 
were not ſo already; and thoſe which, if not preſcrib'd by an expreſs Law, 
might have been left unobleryed without San. 8 
_ AFTER all, I am not inſenſible what has ſometimes been alledg'd by the 
the Fews, that there may poſſibly be ſome ſecret Relaysons of Things undiſ- 
coverable by us, from whence the legal Precepts may be reaſonable in them- 
ſelves, and founded in a real Neceſſity of Nature, and ought ſo to be account- 
ed, becauſe they are ordained by the Wiſdom of the ſupream 1 al- 
though that Reaſon or Neceſſity be not apparent to the Wiſdom or P iloſophy 
of Men. But to this it may be anſwer'd, that our Obedience can be no farther 
rational, than whilſt we ſee ſufficient Grounds and Reaſons for it. The Com- 


mand of the ſupream Law-giver is no doubt a rational ground of our Obedi- 


ence, and we may from thence collect that there is a Fitneſs and Congruity in 


the thing commanded, altho' we ſhould perceive no other Reaſon but the Com- 
mand it ſelf. But if we would ſay, whether this Fitneſs and Congruity is ne- 


ceſſary and immutable, or tranſient and occaſional, there muſt be other Conſi- 
derations taken in for the deciſion of this Queſtion ; and, except the Matter be 
ſupported by other Arguments, we are not Certain but the Command may be 
revoked, and the ſame Thing which was enjoin d in one Age, be forbidden in 
another. RT” JOU. | 
Or the Ritual Precepts in general it may be ſaid, that they cannot be neceſ- 
ſary and immutable, becauſe they were not always required: And if the Faith- 
ful before Moſes, were acceptable to their God without them, what ſhould hin- 
der but, if God ſee fit, the Faithful of future Ages may alſo find the ſame Ac- 
ceptance? Of many of them, it is moreover certain, and allowed by Few; 
Writers themſelves, that they had Reſpect to ſuch Cuſtoms and Uſages of other 
Nations, as are now ſunk and buried in Oblivion: And if then the Ground of 
their Preſcription ceaſes, can it be any Reflection on the Divine Wiſdom, or 


Argument of Murability in God, that the Preſcription itſelf, which ſtands on 


that Foundation, ſhould ceaſe and be abrogated with it? Laſtly, it will appear 
that they were meant to introduce the Gel Diſpenfation, and did many of 
them figure out the Benefits and Privileges of it. But when the Subſtance came 
in view, it was but fit the Figures ſhould be drawn off. It was no Diſhonour 
to them to be ſuperſeded ; they were confels'd good in their time, they A 

„„ =" uſeful 
Prefat. in Aboth. c. 6. apud Surenhuſ. d Limborch. Amica Collat, 
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Berriman. uſeful and ſignificant ; and tho' they had not the ſame intrinſick Goodneſs with 
b 4 the moral Precepts, yet Nehemiah joins them together, and oblerves that when 
wv God came down on Mount Sinai, and ſpake with them from Heaven, he gave 
Neh. hem right fudgments, and true Laws, good Statutes and Commandments. 80 
. 13. that I ſhould not apply to them that Paſſage of Ezekzel, as ſome have done, 
Ezek. Wherefore I gave them alſo Statutes that were not good, and Fudgments whereby 
xx. 25- they ſhould not live. Which appears as well from the Context of the Place, 
Aas as from the Targum of Jonathan, and St. Stephen's Oration in the New Teſta- 
vii. 42. ment, to relate not to the Delivery of the Law, but to the People's being de- 
ag ert, liver'd over afterwards to the Practice of Idolatry . + Anh e 

Dor the whole, we = conclude that the Goodneſs which was in them 
was tranſient and occaſional, that they were preſcribed for temporary Pur- 
poſes, and the Reaſons upon which they were founded are not conſtant and 
immutable. As God did not require them from the Beginning, ſo there were 
no Inducements to believe he would require them to the End; but it might 
reaſonably be expected that whenever the ground of the Injunction ſhould ceaſe, 
(of which he to be ſure is the only proper Judge) then he would alſo ceaſe to 

exact the Obſervation of it. But, * e | 
2.) SECONDLY, to puſh this Argument a little farther, I obſerve that ſome 
of the Moſaick Rites are explain'd, in the Old Teſtament it ſelf, to have an in- 
ward and ſpiritual Meaning; from whence I apprehend it is a clear con- 
| ſequence, that the Matter which was chiefly intended, was not the outward 
| Obſervation of the Rite preſcribed, but that principal regard was had to ſome- 
thing of a different kind, which was figured and denoted, by it, ſomething 
which was not leſs neceſſary before the Preſcription of that Rite; and as ir 
then ſubſiſted, ſo it may continue, altho' the external Rite ſhould be aboliſh'd 

by the ſame Authority that enjoin d it. „ 

LET us ſee how this ſtood in the Caſe of Circumciſion. There was 
an outward Rite preſcribed, which was not neceſſary till it was command- 
ed: But it betoken'd an inward Diſpoſition which has been always ne- 
ceſſary, and muſt be ſo unalterably, as long as human Nature is tainted 
with Corruption and compaſs'd with Infirmity ; namely, the mortifying 
and caſting off of vicious Appetites and Inclinations. It is ſo explain'd by 
Deut. Moſes himſelf, when he ſays in Deuteronomy, Circumciſe the Foreskin F your 
x. 16. Heart, and be no more ſliff-necked ; and promiſes the Divine Aid and Aſſiſtance 
Deut. to that -purpoſ Je Lord thy God will circumciſe thine Heart, and the 
xxx. 6. Heart of thy Seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine Heart, and with all 
thy Soul, that thou mayſt live. To the fame purpoſe ſpeaks the Prophet 
Fereny; Circumciſe yourſelves to the Lord, and take away the Foreskin of your 
Jer. iv. 4. Hearts, left my Fury break forth like Fire, and burn that none can quench it, becauſe 
of the evil of your doings. From whence it. is uſual both in the Law and 
Prophets, for them, whoſe vicious Appetites and Affections are not in this 

| manner ſubdued and mortified, to be deſcribed under the Character of uncir- 
and 1. Cumciſed in Heart or Ear. So that it is no new Paradox which we meet with 
Jer. vi. 10. in the Chriſtian Syſtem, that we are circumciſed with the Circumciſion made 
2 26- without Hands, in putting off the Body of the. Sins of the Fleſh; that we are the 
3 Circumciſſon which worſhip God in the Spirit, and have no confidence in the 
Col. il. 11. Fleſh ; that the obſtinate and unbelieving Fews are upbraided by St. Stephen 
4 hi ut 3. with being uncircumciſed in Heart and Ear; that he is ſaid, by St. Paul, not to 
vii. J. be a Jeu which is one outwardly, neither is that Circumcifion which is outward 
ron 772 the FleſÞ, but be is 4 Few which is one inwardly, and Circumciſion is that of 
- 28, 20. the Heart, in the Spirit and not in the Letter, whoſe Praiſe is not of Men, but 


1. 28, 29. 5 
of God. 1 9 b 1 
So likewiſe in the Caſe of Sacrifice, and other rituał Obſervances , it was 
the inward Principle of humble and dutiful Obedience which made them 
| 1x37 SRDIIN . Sins acceptable; 
© See Scripture Vindicated, in anfeoet to Chriſtianity as Old, ee. par. 3. pag: ro4, &i. | RT 
* See Ferkin's Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. 2 & 15. | 
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acceptable; and the outward Obſervance, when ſeparate from that, is rejected Perriman. 
as vain and inſignificant. Hath the Lord as great Delight in Burnt-Offerings XN 
and in Sacrifices, as in obeying the Voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better rw 
than Sacrifice, and to hearken than the Fat of Rams. Offer unto God Thankſ- 1 Sum. 
giving, the inward Affection expreſs'd by Euchariſtical Oblations: This alſo pla Ui. 
ſhall pleaſe the Lord, better than a Bullock that hath Horns and Hoofs, The —'xix-31. 
Sacrifices of God are a broken Spirit, the deepeſt Remorſe and Compunction -l. 1. 
of the Soul, more acceptable to him than the ſlaying of Beaſts. And where 
that was wanting, 0 what purpoſe is the Multitude of your Sacrifices unto me, 
| faith the Lord? Bring no more vain Oblations, Incenſe is an Abomination ; — | 
unto me, the new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſemblies I cannot away © n 
with waſh ye, make you clean, ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, &c. 
THz Prophet Jeremy has ſpoken of this Matter in ſuch Terms, as if the 
_ uſe of Sacr:fices had not been at all preſcribed I ſpake not unto your Fa- 
thers, nor commanded them in the Day that I brought them out of the Land of 
Egypt, concerning Burnt-Offerings or Sacrifices. But this thing commanded 1 Jer. 
them, ſaying, Obey my Voice, and I will be your God, and ye ſhall be my People. ***5 
Upon which Paſſage Mai moni des moves a Difficulty, how this Declaration ma 
be reconciled with Fact, ſince nothing can be plainer than that God did 
preſcribe the uſe of Sacrifices upon their coming out of Egypt, and that the 
Rules concerning them, do make a principal Part of the Body of the Moſaicek 
Precepts. His Solution of the Doubt is right in the main, tho' it conſiſts not 
well with his own Opinion of the perpetual Obligation of thoſe Precepts. 
It amounts in ſhort to this *, that the firſt Intention or Deſign of the Law, 
was to ſecure the Belief and Worſhip of one God, and that what relates to 
theſe ritual Obſervances being only of a ſecondary nature, not inſtituted for 
its own ſake, but for the better ſecuring of the firſt and great End, is ſpoken 
of as if it had not been preſcribed at all, in compariſon of the other, which 
was the thing principally deſigned, and had in view even in thoſe Preſcriptions. 

IT may be added, that theſe Sqacrifices are not expreſsly mention'd in the 
original Covenant between God and the People at Mount Sinai, but only a Ed. 
general Stipulation for Obedience. After which, theſe are nor mention'd nerds 
in the firſt Place, but the moral Precepts of the Decalogue come firſt, and the 
ritual Injunctions afterwards. Sacrifice was then preſcribed in conſequence of 
this Covenant; but the thing directly engaged for, was Obedience, which did 
virtually oblige them to the uſe of Sacrifice, when once it was preſcribed. The 

Covenant it ſelf indeed was ratified by Sacrzfice, perform'd agreeably to the 
ancient Patriarchal Rites in uſe before the Time of My/es; but that was no i. 5: 
proper or eſſential Part of the Covenant, but only the Method of ratifying and Wi 
confirming it. 

Nov tho' it cannot from all this be argued, that the Inſtitutions of this 
kind may be neglected at Men's own choice and option, ſo long as the Precepts 
requiring them continue in force; yet it may be certainly concluded, that the 
are alterable in their own Nature, and may be changed or aboliſh'd at the 
Pleaſure of the Law-giver. He acts indeed upon the higheſt Reaſon and Wiſ- 
dom, from whence we may be ſure that there were good grounds for their be- 
ing once inſtituted. Bur if the great End and View, which was ſerv'd by them 
at firſt, may be ſecured afterwards, in another manner, more effectually; here 
is then the ſame Reaſon and Wiſdom in abrogating them, as there was in ap- 
pointing them before. Bur, ms 1 
3.) THIRDLY, Our next Argument will riſe higher, and ſhew that this was 
not only a poſſible or likely Caſe, but that in fact the Moſaicꝶ Inſtitutions were ſo 
peculiarly adapted to the People and Tract of Canaan, that many of them 
muſt be utterly impracticable under the Reign and Diſcipline of the Meſſiab, 
whoſe Kingdom was to extend over the whole World, | 
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Berriman. TT has been obſerv'd in general of the ancient Rites, that they were given 
I for a Mark of Diſtinction between the 1/raelites and other Nations, to keep 
em as a ſelect People or Body of Men, ſpecially appropriate to God, and his 
0 peculiar Treaſure 5 00 all People. But this Peculiarity muſt ceaſe of Courſe, 
5. when all Nations became ſubje& to one Sovereign and one Law; and there 
could be no need to ſeparate the Jews from other People, in religious Reſpects, 
when all People ſhould be incorporated in one Body with themſelves. So that 
Zech. all ſhould become one Nation, and have one King over them, Fehovah ſhould 
*iv. 9. be one, and his Name one. This therefore being the State of Things predicted 
in the days of the Meſſiab, it remains that the Law which ſerv'd for Separation 
muſt then expire, and that not only when all Nations ſhould be actually admit. 
ted, but from the time that an Offer of Admiſſion ſhould be made them, which 
Sn. breaks down the middle Wall of Partition, and cuts off all Pretence for natio- 
nal Diſtinctions. Accordingly it is obſervable, that many of the legal Inſtitu- 
= tions were plainly adapted to the Fews, confider'd as Inhabitants of Canaan, and 
1 making an entire Body, diſtin& and ſeparate from other Nations. And as they 
i could not be properly obſerv'd by themſelves, when diſpoſſeſs d of that Coun- 
; try ; ſo much leſs could they extend to oblige all Nations, when converted and 
made ſubje& ro one common Law with them. 
To illuſtrate this Matter in a few Inſtances: The New Moon, or firſt Day 
Numb. of every Month, was required to be obſerved with the blowing of Trumpets, 
2: 10: and the offering of ſolemn Sacrifices. And this was yet more ſtrictly enjoin'd 
11, 14. on the firſt Day of Tiſri, which being the beginning of the Year for ſome 
Lev. Uſes with the Fews, tho' the ſeventh Month in other Reſpects, was more e- 
| Nun“ minently diſtinguiſh'd as the Feaſt of Trumpets, and required to be celebrated 
1 xxix. 1. with the Solemnity of other additional Sacrifices: to which the P/almi/t refers 
in this Deſcription —— Blow up the Trumpet in the New Moon, in the time ap- 
Pfl. pointed, on our folemn Feaſt-day; for this was a Statute for Iſrael, and a Law 
Ixxxi. of the God of Facob. Now the Knowledge of this beginning of the Month 
mY depended on the Obſervation of the Phajis of the Moon at Feruſalem ; and as 
their other Feſtivals were fixed to certain Days of their Months reſpeQtively, 
it follows that the Obſervation of them muſt depend upon this Knowledge of 
the Kalends, or the Term from which the Month began, which could be had 
only in Judea, or ſuch Places as were near enough to have the notice convey'd. 
And how then can this conſiſt with the univerſal Extent of the Meſſiab's King- 
dom, when the People of all Nations are foretold to unite under him, and be 
ſubject to his Law? Re | | 
Ay as this creates a Difficulty in their monthly and annual Feſtivals, ſuch 
as obliges them at this Day to obſerve two Days together for their New Moons, 
which could never be the Intention of the Law ; ſo there is another to be ob- 
ſerved in their weekly Feſtival of the Sabbath. The ſeventh Day to be kept holy 
was computed from the ſetting of the Sun on the fixth Day, to its ſetting a- 
gain on the Day following. But ſurely this Law was never deſign'd to reach to 
every Country, ſince the Meaſure of Time can never be the ſame in all. Ar 
the ſame time that it is Noon in Fudea, it is but Morning in Britain, it is Even- 
ing in China, and Midnight in America. So again, whereas the Days and Nights 
are nearly of an equal length between the Tropicks, they are in other Countries 
either longer or ſhorter at different Seaſons of the Year, in proportion as they 
are nearer or more remotely ſituated. And in thoſe Parts which are neareſt 
to the Poles, the Sun remains either above or under the Horizon for ſeveral 
Months together, ſo as to make it either Day or Night continually. Now un- 
der this Variety, how ſhould theSabbaths or other Feſtivals be reduced to any cer- 
tain Computation? The Law has plainly made no proviſion for this Exigence : | 
from whence it is at leaſt a reaſonable Preſumption, that the Law was only calcu- 
lated for the Inhabitants of one Part of the World, and could not therefore be de- 
ſign'd for the Subjects of the Mefiah, who ſhould be ſpread over the whole 3 7 75 
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LET us look again to their Sabbatical Year returning, anſwerably to the Berrinan 
Weekly Sabbath, in a Courſe of ſeven Years, when the Land was to reſt from en 
Agriculture and Tillage, and by a Rotation of ſeven of which Sabbatic Years the — 
grand Sabbath of Jubilee, or general Releaſe, was regulated and adjuſted. Now Lev. 
theſe Years were reckon'd to commence from the Tenth Day of Tiſri, on the ſe- 7 
venth Month, which anſwers moſtly to our September, after the Fruits both of 
the Field and the Vineyard were got in, and about five Days before that Feaſt Lev. xxiii. 
of Tabernacles, which was preſcribed to be annually obſerved when they had ga- 3+ 39- 
thered in the Fruit of the Land. By this Means the Fruits of the fixth Year 
were clearly got in, before that Reſt or Ceſſation of the ſeventh, which the Law 
preſcribed. But that could be the Caſe only in thoſe Places where the Seaſons 
keep the ſame Courſe as in Fudea, where the Harveſt and Vintage fall in or 
near the ſame Months, ſo that the regular Obſervation of Sabbatic Years and 
Fubilees might interrupt the Agriculture of their own time only, the ſowing 
and gathering of one Year, and not by a different poſition of the Seaſons hin- 
der the gathering of what was ſown ſome Months before, nor the ſowing of 
that which was to be gather'd in the Months following. So that neither was 
this Law calculated for the whole World, ſince Summer and Winter cannot be 
the ſame in all Places, but in proportion as the Sun approaches nearer to one Tro- 
pic, he muſt of courſe remove farther from the other. And it is remarkable that 
this Law, tho' given to the T/raelites, with the reſt of the Mo/aick Precepts, 
forty Years before their entring into Canaan, yet was not to take place till they 
had actual Poſſeſſion of that Land of Promiſe. When ye come into the Land Lev. 
which I give you, then ſhall the Land keep a Sabbath unto the Lord. e 
Tux ſame Obſervation might be made in many other Caſes, where the Law 
plainly conſiders them as Inhabitants of Palęſtine, and in conſequence of that, 
preſcribes ſuch Rites as would not have been required throughout all Nations. 
Thus in the Caſe of the Leproſy of Houſes, where the Prieſt was to go and 
view the Place infected, and perform the Rites of Cleanſing on the very Spot, 
the Law is thus introduced —— When ye be come into the Land of Canaan, Lev; 
which I give to you for a Poſſeſſion, and I put a Plague of Leproſy in a Houſe viv. 34 
of the Land of your Poſſeſſion And it 1s obſervable that in many of thoſe 
Places where their Rites are preſcribed by an Ordinance for ever, there is this 
Limitation expreſly added in your Dwellings, and throughout your Genera- 
tions, —— as it were on purpoſe to reſtrain it to the time of their inhabiting 
the Land of Canaan. 2 

Bur to proceed; there were three annual Feſtivals, on which all the Males were 
obliged to appear before the Lord at Jeruſalem, and offer according to their Abi- Deut. 
lity reſpectively; namely, at the Feaſts of Paſſover, Pentecoſt, and Tabernacles: . 15. 
the two firſt of which were at ſeven Weeks diſtance from each other, and the 
latter about four Months afterwards. Surely this Law was deſign'd for ſuch as 
liv'd within a reaſonable diſtance of Feruſalem. Surely it could not be meant 
that the Inhabitants of Britain and of China, of Scythia and the Southern Parts 
of Africk (to ſay nothing at this time of America) ſhould be obliged to the per- 
petual Fatigue of tedious Journeys, to ſpend the whole Circle of the Year, the 
whole Circle of their Lives in Pilgrimage and Travel. How ſhould domeſtick 
Cares at this Rate be provided for? How ſhould the Publick Weal be ſecur- 
ed or promoted? How ſhould Arts and Sciences be ſtudied and made to flou- 
riſh? How ſhould the common Buſineſs of Life be conſulted and purſued ; 
if all Men in the Univerſe were thus frequently gather'd to one certain Point 
of it, and required to leave their Countries and their Families? Or if we 
could overlook theſe great and manifold Abſurdities, yet what was the City of 
Jeruſalem, that it ſhould receive or entertain ſuch innumerable Multitudes? 
What was the Temple, or the Altar of Burnt-Offering, that ſuch infinite Ob- 
lations ſhould be admitted there? Who were the Prieſts and Levites, that 
they ſhould attend ſuch an immenſe Concourſe of Sacrifices, and that Variety 
of Offices which would be incumbent on them? What were the F oy $60 
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e Herds of Judea, that they ſhould ſupply Victims enough for every one's Oc- 
. ſuffice to convey away the Blood? 
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caſion? What were the Channels and Sewers of Jeruſalem, that they ſhould 


AND yet after all, the Difficulty will increaſe, if it be remember'd that there 
were many other Occaſions for repairing to the Temple to offer Sacrifice. Many 
were the Caſes in which ſome legal Pollution, and Treſpaſſes of various Kinds, 
obliged them to come and offer their Atonement: and even the Women after 
Child-birth were required to repair thither both with euchariſtical and expia- 
tory Sacrifices. Theſe Preſcriptions, which were difficult enough to be obſerv'd, 
even by the Inhabitants of Canaan, muſt needs appear not only extreamly bur- 
denſome, but altogether impracticable, if required of the Inhabitants of all the 
Earth. From all this it is ſtrongly argued by Euſebius s, that the Moſaicꝶ Law 
could never be deſigned for the Diſcipline of the Meſſiab, whoſe Kingdom was 
to extend over the habitable World; and whoſe Subjects, for that Reaſon, could 
not be required, by an All-wiſe and Righteous Law-giver, to reſort, in ſuch 
Frequency and Numbers, to the City of Feruſalem. Shall not the Fudge of all 
the Earth do right? And can we then believe; that he would rigidly exact the 


Obſervation of ſuch Rites as are utterly impoſſible, that he would require his 


People to deſert their Families, or leave their Country deſolate ; that he would 
croud into one City of Canaan, much greater Numbers than could be contain'd 
in it, or than the Fruits and Produce of the adjoining Countries could pofſi- 
bly ſupport? They who can imagine ſuch Abſurdities as theſe, will loſe much 
of that Beauty and Comelineſs, with which the Laws of God have always been 
diſplay'd, will derogate greatly from that Wiſdom of the divine Oeconomy, 


which is one very weighty and powerful Recommendation of Religion. 


 PrRHAPS it may be argued againſt us, that the Moral Law, which is con- 
feſſedly in force, is yet impoſſible to be perfectly obſerv'd, as well as the Cere- 
monial. And why then ſhould that Impoſſibility, which cannot vacate the Ob- 
ligation in one Reſpect, be judg'd to do ſo in the other? But who ſees not, in 
this Caſe, the Diſtinction and wide Diſparity ? that the Impoſſibility of obſerv- 
ing the Moral Law to Perfection, ariſes not from the Nature of the Law itſelf, 
but from the Corruption and Infirmity of Man; whereas the Impoſſibility of 
obſerving theſe ritual Uſages in all Nations, ariſes from the Nature of the Rites 


_ themſelves, without any Fault or Negligence of Men. 


Ac AN, it may be ſaid, that the Fews aſſert the Perpetuity of the Law as 

to themſelves only, and do not extend it to the Gentile World. But it was ſhewn 
before that in the Days of the Meftah, the Fews and Gentiles were to be incor- 
porated into one Body, and ſhould then become ſubject to one Law and one 
Government. 80 that it is in vain to imagine this diſcriminating Law ſhould 
be continued, when the difference of Nations, which gave ground for it, ſhould 


be ir ſelf aboliſh'd. Either then the Law muſt be univerſal in its Obligation, 


or it muſt be ſuperſeded in the Days of the Mefiah, whoſe Kingdom reaches 


over all. Beſides that the Prophets (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) have made men- 


tion of Prieſts and Levites to officiate, of Sacrifice and Incenſe to be offer'd a- 
mong all Nations: which, however inconſiſtent with the litteral Preſcriptions 
of the Zew:/þ Law, and therefore neceſſary to be myſtically interpreted, muſt 
argue at leaſt that in the Day of Meſſiab there ſhould but ove Law and Worſhip 
be preſcribed both for the Jew and Gentile, . 

LaASTIL x, It may be alledg'd that in ſuch Caſes as are utterly impracticable, 


God may ſee fit to relax the Rigour of his Laws, and diſpenſe with the punc- 


tual Obſervance of them; and yet as to all other Matters, the Law may con- 


tinue in full Force, and retain its ancient Obligation. But this is an arbitrary 


Reſolution of the Difficulty, without any real Ground or Foundation in the Law 
it ſelf. The Inſtances which have been mentioned, do make up a main Part of 
that Body of ceremonial Precepts, which is contained in the Books of Mo/es. 
2 Demonſtr. Evang. lib, 1. Vid. & Spanhem. Dub; Evang. par. 3. Dub. 112. & Witſ. Oeconom. Fœ 
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They are preſcribed in the ſame ſtrict and peremptory Manner with the reſt, Perrimar: 


They are many of them ſuch Precepts as are enjoin'd by an Ordinance e299 


Sermon 


XIX. 


for the Age (or for ever, as it uſes to be render'd) from whence the Tews (we wy. 


have ſeen) do take their principal Argument of Perpetuity. And they are all 
of chem included in that ſevere Sanction of the whole Law —— Curſed be he 


Deut. 


hat confirmeth not all the Words of this Law to do them. What Reaſon is there 2 5 


then to imagine, that ſo great a Part of the ritual Precepts, ſhould be diſpens'd 
with and relaxed, tho' no ſuch thing was intimated by Me/es, or the following 
Frophets, which will not argue with greater Probability, that the whole was 
meant to be ſer aſide or ſuperſeded, and no longer to remain in force? The 
Converſion of the Heathen World was a Caſe foreſeen and foretold ; and had 


it been deſign d they ſhould become ſubject to the reſt of the Moſaick Precepts, 


it had been eaſy to have made a general Exception of ſuch things as are imprac- 
ticable, which would at the ſame time have ſtrengthned and confirmed their 
Obligation to the reſt, Since no ſuch Exception has been made in the Law, 
it is too much for us to make it of our own Heads; it muſt be much more rea- 
ſonable to conclude there is no need of it, becauſe the whole Syſtem of ritual 
Ordinances is expired, and ſo the Objection of Impoſſibility is entirely removed 


and ſet aſide. Upon this Foot we are able to defend the Honour and Confiſten- 


cy of the Divine Laws, the Harmony that is between them, the Order and 
Beauty of the whole Oeconomy. But they who would aſſert the perpetual 
Obligation of the legal Precepts, will have the Difficulty to account how ſuch 
extraordinary, ſuch impoſſible things ſhould be preſcribed, and yet no Provi- 
fion be made to excuſe or diſpenſe with them in any Caſe. 

THERE are other Arguments behind to the ſame Purpoſe, taken from the 


expreſs Predictions that remain of ſome of the Principal Moſaick Rites to be 


alter'd or aboliſh'd, from the mention of another Law to be given by Meſſiah, 
different from the old one, and from the plain tendency of the ancient Rites to 
prefigure and introduce the Goſpel Benefits: by all which it is argued, that the 
Law was not deſigned for an unalterable Diſpenſation, but was really ſubſervient 
to that Goſpel Scheme, which began to be propoſed in Paradiſe, and was there- 
fore to expire upon the fuller Diſcovery and Revelation of it. But enough 
has been ſaid already for the preſent time, and the farther Proſecution of theſe 
Particulars mult be left to another Opportunity. ee 
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The Principal Rites of the Moſaick Law foretold 
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JOHN i. x7. 


For the Law Was given 2 Moſes, but Grace and Tt 5 tame by 
Faeſus Cbriſt. 


N order to evince the Abrogation or rather Expiration of the Maſalcꝶ 
Law, as far as it conſiſts of ritual or ceremonial Inſtitutions; I have al- 
ready argued from theſe three Conſiderations, viz. (I.) From the Nature 

of thoſe legal Precepts themſelves, as not being founded in the Reaſon or 

Relations of Things, at leaſt ſo far as that Reaſon and thoſe Relations are diſ- 
coverable by us, and ſo far only they may be urged as the Grounds of our 
Obedience. (2.) From that ſome of the Mo/arck Rites are explain'd, in the 


Old Teſtament, to have an inward and ſpiritual Meaning, whereby it is im- 
plied that the Matter chiefly deſign'd was not the outward Obſervation of the 


Rite preſcribed, but ſomething of a different kind which was figured and de- 


noted by it, ſomething which was no leſs neceſſary before the Preſcription of 
that Rite; and as it then ſubſiſted, ſo it may ſtill continue, altho' the external 
Rite ſhould be aboliſh'd by the ſame Authority that enjoin'd it. (3.) From 


that they were ſo peculiarly adapted to the People and Tract of Canaan, that 


many of them mult be utterly impracticable under the Reign and Diſcipline of 
the Mefiah, whoſe Kingdom was to extend over the whole World. It re- 
mains now that I go on with ſuch other Arguments as may be offer'd to 

the ſame purpoſe. | Sn 
(4.) FoURTHLY, therefore we have expreſs Predictions in the Old Teſta- 
ment, that ſome of the Principal Moſaicꝶ Rites ſhould be alter'd or aboliſh'd. 
It may be worth the while to conſider this Matter in three ſpecial Inſtances ; 
namely, the Ark of the Covenant, the Prieſthood, and the Sacrifices, which 
were ſuch principal Parts of the My/azc& Diſcipline, and ſo effential to the 
Worſhip inſtituted by it, and many of them enjain'd to endure for that Age or 
Period, which the Jews would have to be for ever; that if it ſhould appear 
even theſe were deſign'd only for a temporary Duration, and were foretold to 
expire in the Advent of Chriſt, there can be little doubt of the reſt of af 
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Levitical Oeconomy, but that all its Rites were calculated for the ſame End. Berriman. 
and were deſign'd to loſe their Obligation at the ſame Jundture. For if thoſe 3 
things were to expire, on which the Law has laid the greateſt Streſs, and pre 
{ſcribed with greateſt Solemnity; who will diſpute but other Matters of leſs 
Importance, and dependant upon theſe, ſhould of courſe meet the fame fortune 


with the Principal, 7. e. expire, or be abrogated with them? 


oy 


3 


[1.] FIRST then, as to the Ark of the Covenant, the Prophecy of Jeremy 
is very remarkable In thoſe Days, ſaith the Lord, they ſhall ſay no more, Jer. ui. . 
The Ark of the Covenant of the Lord: neither fhall it come to mind, neither ſhall 
they remember it, neither ſhall they viſit it, neither ſball that be done any more. 
That the Days here referr'd to, are the Days of the Meſſiah, does appear from 
divers Characters in the Context of this Place. The Union of the Hor e of 
Judah with the Houfe of Iſrael, the Mercy and Reſtoration promiſed to them 
both, their great Increaſe and Mulriplication in the Land, the gathering of all 
Nations to them to the Name of the Lord, and the giving them Paſtors according 
70 God's own Heart, do all plainly ſpeak that flouriſhing and univerſal Empire, 
which is all along aſſured to the Son of David. 

Now the Ark of the Lord was, as it were, © the Center and Compendium 
* of all legal Ceremonies, the Throne of God, exerciſing a peculiar kind of 
„ Jurifdiftion, and the principal Symbol of the whole typical Covenant.“ | 
From whence it is uſually ſtyled the Ark of the Covenant, and had the Tables | "i 
of the Covenant repoſed in it, and the whole Law of Moſes in the Side of it; as it is | 
alſo ſtyled the Ark of the Teſtimony, and the Teſtimony it ſelf; teſtifying or bearing Deut. | 
' witneſs to the Covenant God had made with Tjrae!, and being a ſtanding Pledge or b | 
Ratification of the ſame. It was indeed the moſt remarkable Symbol of God's Pre- xxvi. 33. | 
ſence in the Fewiſh Church, and amidſt all the Pomp and Splendor of that Temple i i 
which was built by Solomon, there was nothing eſteem'd more ſacred than this, or 
regarded with a greater Veneration. The curious Art and Contrivance of the 
Workmanſhip, the prodigious Coſt and Value of the Ornaments, the Overlayings 
of Gold, and the Cherubim that overſhadow'd it, its being made the Repoſitor 
of the Decalogue and ſituate in the moſt Holy Place; are all unqueſtionable Ar- 
guments of the particular regard paid to this ſacred Utenſil, But above all the 
reſt, it is obſervable, that over this was the Propitiatory or Mercy-Seat, from 
whence God was uſed to ſhew himſelf propitious or gracious to his People, by his 
eſpecial Reſidence, or Inhabitation of that bright Appearance, which the Holy 
Scripture calls the Glory of the Lord, but the Zew!ſh Writers Shechinah, or the ²]JZ,e 
Habitation of the Divine Preſence. From hence God was pleaſed ſometimes 
by an audible Voice to give Anſwers ſuitably to the Exigencies of his People; 
and from hence indeed the Tabernacle had its Name, as being in a more eſpe- BW} 
cial ſenſe the Habitation of the Deity, and Place of his peculiar Reſidence. 
For this reaſon the Prayers of the People were directed towards it, their Sa- 
crifices and Incenſe were offer'd up before it ; God is ſaid to haye dwelt in the 

5 Tm Tabernacle, 


d Vid. Witſ. Oeconom. fœd. 1. 4. c. 14. F. 26. | | | 

It is much diſputed among the Jes, whether there was only one Ark of the Covenant, and that made by 
Bezaleel, or whether beſides that there was another made by Mo/es, according to Deut. x. 1. They who ſup- 
poſe two, reckon the firſt to have contained thoſe Tables of the Covenant which were not broken, and to have 

| remained in the midſt of the Camp, and afterwards in other Reſting-places, till it was fixed in the Temple 

built by Solomon: And the other they ſuppoſe to have contained the broker Tables, and to have been occaſionally 
carried out into the Wars, But others have more reaſonably judged, that the Ark made by Moſes and by Be- 
zaleel was the fame ; the one directing the Pattern, the other performing the Workmanſhip + and that it was 
not allowed to be carried out into the Wars, or to go before the People in their Journeys, but upon ſpecial Oc- 
caſions, and by the Command of God; as at their firſt leaving Sinai, three Days Journey, to ſearch out a 
Reſting-place, Numb. x. 33. at their paſſing over Jordan, to take Poſſeſſion of the Land of Promiſe, Joſh. iii. 
3, £7. and at the Siege of Fericho, Joſh. vi. 6. We read alſo of its being brought out in the Days of Eli, 
x Sam. iv. 3, 5. but that being done without any divine Warrant, met with ill Succeſs. There is beſides this 
ſome mention of an Ar brought out on other Occaſions, 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 2 Sam. xi. 11. but this is underſtood 
not to mean the Ark of the Covenant, which contained the Tables of the Decalogue, but another A, or Chef? 
which was made for the Conveniency of carrying with them the ſacred Ephod, with the Urim and Thummimn, 
that they might be able to conſult God on any ſudden Emergency, 1 Sam. xxx. 7, 8. Vid. Buxtort, Exercit, v 
Hiſtoria Arcæ fœderis, cap. 3. | 
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Berriman. Tabernacle, and between the Cherubims, and when the Ark was taken by the 
3 8 Philiſtines, the Glory was thought to have departed from Ijrael. Upon all 
| WAV which Conſiderations the Fews ſcruple not to ſay, that the whole Levitical Vor- 
1 Sam. ſbip was referr'd to the Ark and Cherubim, which were as the Heart and Lungs 
iin the human Body. | | 
Bur great and important as this Symbol was, we ſee the Prophet Jeremy 
foretold the Abſence and utter Abolition of it; and this not asa Calamity, ſuch 
| as the taking of it by the Philiſtines was deem'd, and the final Loſs of it at the 
| Time of the Babyloniſh Captivity, but indeed as a Privilege and Note of happy 
Times ; which argues that the Uſe of it ſhould then be ſuperſeded, and Men 
might gladly go without the Shadow, when they had the Subſtance, that they 
ſhould not only be without the Thing, but without all opinion of its Sanctity, 
inſomuch that in the Prophet's Phraſe they ſhould 7o more ſpeak of it, no more 
remember it, neither ſhould it come to mind, neither ſhould they viſit or ſeek af- 
ter it, neither ſhould that be done any more. So that here is plainly no room 
for that Objection of the Fews, that the Abolition of the other Ceremonies 
= cannot be inferr'd from the Abſence of the Ark, becauſe they continued to be 
neceſſary after the Captivity, although the Ark was wanting: ſince we do not 
argue meerly from the Abſence of that Utenſil, but from the ſetting aſide of any 
Value or regard for it, the putting it out of remembrance as of no longer uſe 
or ſignificance; and all this mention'd as a Privilege or Note of Happineſs. 
The Loſs of the Ark at the time of the Captivity, might intimate there was a 
time to come when all the ritual Services ſhould be aboliſh'd : but it was not 
then attended with the Circumſtances here foretold by Feremy; it was then re- 
member d with Honour and Reſpect, and the Loſs of it lamented as a grievous 
Infelicity. „ 

Nos have the Jeus any better Refuge in that other Pretence, that this is 
not ſpoken of an utter Abolition of the Ark, but only in a certain © Reſpect ; 
namely, that 1/rae! ſhould meet with ſuch a ready Submiſſion of the Nations, 
that they ſhould have no need, as formerly, to carry out the Ark into the Wars, 
and encourage themſelves by that Symbol of the divine Preſence with the Hopes 
of Victory. It does not appear that this was any original Defign of the Arg: 

and tho' it might be ſometimes carried out upon {pecial Occaſions, and by the 
expreſs Command of God f, yet the only Inftance we read of it without ſuch 
i Sam. Authority, was that in the Days of Eli; and certainly the Succeſs it met with 
v.3- upon that Occaſion, could give but little ground for following the Example. 
| Beſides that, ſoon after, upon the Erection of the Temple in the Days of So- 
lomon, the Ark was ſhut up in the moſt Holy Place, which is therefore ſignifi- 
2 Chron. cantly call'd the Res TIN G- place of the Lord, and of the Ark of his Strength. 
2 Chron. The Levites were then releaſed from the Burden of carrying it any more upon 
xxxv. z. their Shoulders, and it was never afterwards removed for its Place, till the Tem- 
ple it ſelf was raiſed and levell'd with the Ground. It muſt then be moſt abſurd 
to imagine the Prophet ſhould here foretel the Diſuſe of a Practice, which had 
been left off Ages before his own Time; and eſpecially that he ſhould do it 
with ſuch earneſtneſs and variation of Phraſe, as cannot be underitood to import 

leſs than an utter Abolition. Again, | 


[2.] SECONDLY, Another thing which was foretold in the ancient Scriptures 
to be changed or aboliſh'd, was the Levitical Priefthood; which will imply the 
conſequential Abrogation of all that ceremonial Worſhip, that Train of ritual 
eee for the ſake of which the Prieſtbood it ſelf was inſtituted and 
ordained. | 

THE moſt inattentive Reader of the Books of Moſes can ſcarce forbear obſerv- 
| ing, that the Sacrifices, and Purgations, and many other Ceremonies of the 
| e | | Law, 
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Law, were ſo inſeparably annex'd and appropriate to the Prieſtly Office, that it Berriman. 
was judg'd a Matter of very criminal intrufion for any others to uſurp 5 
termeddle in them that the Levites themſelves were only appointed in ſome 3 
circumſtantial Matters to attend (as it were) and wait upon the Prieſts in the 
Execution of certain inferior Offices; ſuch as carrying the Ark upon their 
Shoulders, flaying the Victims, waſhing away the Blood, and the like; whilſt 
the Importance of the Ceremony lay upon the Priefts, and could not be legally 
or warrantably executed by any other hand——thar, finally, this Prieſily Office 
was molt ſtrictly and rigorouſly limited to a certain Line or Succeſſion, viz. 
the Family of Aaron; ſo that no Perſon of any other Extraction could, con- 
ſiſtently with the Moſarck Law, be called or qualified for that Station. From 
all this one cannot help concluding, that if this Order of Aaronical Priefthood 
was at any Time to ceaſe or be aboliſh'd, then the Law which had enjoin'd it, 
and whoſe moſt material Precepts had ſo plain a connection and dependance 
on it, muſt of conſequence expire with it, and loſe its Force and Energy. This 
is the Argument of the Apoſtle, and it has a manifeſt cogency of Reaſon in it. 
The Prieſthood being changed, there is made of neceſſity a change alſo of the Heb. 
Laab. | | vIi. 12. 
Luer us fee then what Proof we have from the Prophetick Scriptures that 
the Prieſibood was to be changed or alter'd in the Days of the Meſſiab. The 
whole Office of the Prieſtbood, the High Priefthood in particular, was deſigned 
to figure out the Offices of Chriſt, who, as it was foretold by the Prophet 
| Zechary, ſhould not only fif and rule upon his Throne, but ſhould alfo be a Zech. 
Prieſt upon his Throne. But yet there are ſuch Circumſtances in the Letter of r. 
the Inſtitution, as could not conſiſt with CHriſt's Inveſtiture with that Dignity 
which therefore is an Argument that the Litteral Prieſthood muſt expire, when 
once the Spiritual one of Chriſt took Place. 
THE moſt remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe; is that from which the Au- 
thor to the Hebrews has ſo ſtrongly argued, in the 110th Pſalm at the fourth 
Verſez —— The Lord hath ſworn and will not repent, thou art a Prieſt for 
ever, after the Order of Melchiſedeck. I have already had occaſion, in the 
Courſe of theſe Lectures, to obſerve that this P/a/m was penn'd by David, 
and that the Perſon, whoſe Honour and Dignity is made the Subject of it, is 
no other than the Meſſiab, in whom the Regal and Sacerdotal Offices were to be 
united. And tho' the Jeus have excepted to this Argument, that the word 
Cohen does not neceſſarily ſignify a Prieſt, but is ſomerimes applied to ſecular 
Princes, as when Ira the FJairite is ſaid to be David's Cohen, his Prince, or 2 Sam. 
Chief Ruler, and David's Sons, in general, are term'd Cohanim; from whence — 
the Targum upon the Pſalms would reſtrain it to that Signification in this 
Place: Yet I judge that Reſtriction muſt appear to be unreaſonable, when 
it is confider'd that the word Cohen, if uſed in a Political Senſe, is never put for 
the Royal Majeſty of the King's Perſon himſelf, but at moſt for the next or 
chief after him. Since then the Mefiah is clearly repreſented with the Cha- 
tacter of Majeſty, it remains that when the Title of Cohen is aſcribed to him, 
it cannot be underſtood in the Political Senſe, but in the Eccleſiaſtical, as it 
had been anciently aſcribed ro Melchi/edeck King of Salem, who was alſo the 
Prieſt of the moſt high God. 90 > Sen. 
No w this Prediction, that the Meſſiab was to be a Prieſt; amounts to a clear *. 18. 
Implication that the Levitical Prieſthood was to be aboliſh'd, and no more in 
force. For by the Law of Moſes no Prieſt could be admitted who was not 
deſcended of the Family of Aaron in the Tribe of Levi. But it was the in- 
diſputable Character of the Meftah, that he was to ſpring out of the Tribe of 
Fudah, and of the Family of David. And therefore if he were inveſted with 
the Prieſthood, the Moſa:ck Law muſt needs be ſet aſide, which had ſo un- 
alienably attach'd that Office to another Family, that when King Uzz:ah him- 
ſelf preſumed to uſurp it, the Indignity was ſeverely reprehended by the 
Prieſts, and their Reprehenſion was warranted by the divine Vengeance. 1? 
Vo E. III. (9 E) appertaineth 
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 Berriman. appertaineth not (ſay they) to thee, Uzz1iah, to burn Incenſe unto the Lord, but 


B to the Prieſts the Sons of Aaron, that are conſecrated to burn Incenſe : Go out of 


WV the Sanctuary, for thou haſt treſpaſſed, neither ſhall it be for thine honour from 
4 N the Lord God. By all which we ſee with what Reaſon the Apoſtle has pointed 
his Argument to this purpoſe: For he (ſays he) of whom theſe Things are 
' ſpoken, pertaineth to another Tribe, of which no Man gave attendance at the 
_ Altar; for it is evident that our Lord ſprang out of Fudab, of which Tribe 
* . Moſes ſpake nothing concerning Prieſthood. 
Brsipes, the P/almift expreſly refers him to another Order of Prieſthood, 
and thereby clearly intimates the Inſufficiency of the Order then ſubſiſting to 
bring them to perfection. For (as the ſame Author to the Hebrews excellently 
argues) if Perfection were by the Levitical Prieſthood, what further need was 
there that another Prieſt ſhould riſe after the Order of Melchiſedeck, and not be 
called after the Order of Aaron? And again, It is yet far more evident: For 


Heb. 


made, not after the Lau of a carnal Commandment, but after the Power of an 
Ver. 15» endleſs Life; i. e. who tranſmits not his Prieſthood in Succeſſion to others after 
him, but continues himſelf a Prieſt for ever: For ſo the Courſe of the Argument 

Ver. 28 implies, —The Law maketh Men High Prieſts which have Infirmity, and ad- 
mits a Succeſſion of many Prieſts, becauſe they were not ſuffer d to continue by 

Ver. Reaſon of Death: But this Man, becauſe he continueth ever, hath an un- 


vir 3% changeable Prieſthood, and is conſecrated for evermore. The A oſtle alſo has 


laid itreſs on the Solemnity of the Expreſſion, inaſmuch as not without an Oath 
Ver. 20. he was made Prieſt; which ſhews the Immutability of the thing, and the Per- 
fection of his Prieſthood above the legal. The Lord s ARE, and will not re- 
pent, Thou art a Prieſt for ever, after the Order of Melchiſedeck. 
Ar r ER this, we may the leſs wonder to find it mentioned by 1/a:ah, as the 
Privilege of the Goſpel-Times, that God would 7ake unto him Priefts and 
on Levites out of all Nations, not legal Prieſts and Levites (that ' imports a 
palpable Abſurdity ! ) but ſuch as might be proper Subſtitutes and Miniſters of 
this great High-Prieſ?, who was to be taken from the Tribe of Judah: We 
—xix. 19. may the leſs wonder to read of an Altar to be erected in the midſt of Egypt; 
Mal. 1.11. nay, and that in every place Incenſe ſhould be offer'd to his Name, which was 
limited of old to the Temple of Feruſalem. The Prieſis and the Levites, the 
Altar and the Incenſe here foretold, are called ſo by a Figure: But the very 
Tranſlation of theſe Names to Perſons and Places diſqualified by the Law, im- 

plies the Diſſolution of the Law that had ordain'd them. But, 


[3.] THIRDLY, The Ceſſation of the legal Sacrifices will deſerve to be 
more attentively conſider'd by it ſelf. It cannot be denied but theſe made up a 
great Part of the ceremonial Precepts, from whence the Name of Sacrifice is 


ſometimes put to denote the whole Apparatus of the ritual Worſhip. And 


therefore if theſe were to ceaſe and be laid aſide in the Days of the Meſſiab, 


there can be little doubt but the whole Body of ceremonial Inſtitutions would 


fall with them. Now that they were to expire, has been already argued from 
the Reaſon of the Thing, becauſe they were limited to the Temple of Feru- 
ſalem, and therefore could never be attended by the Subjects of a Kingdom 
diſperſed throughout the whole World, It is likewiſe a natural Conſequence 
of what was ſaid before, concerning the Abolition of the Aaronical Prieſthood. 
For the principal End of that Inſtitution, was to preſide in the Offering of 
Sacrifice and Incenſe : But if the Prieſthood it ſelf muſt be aboliſh'd, it 
ſhould ſeem that the Sacr:fices were to be offer d no more. 
Bur the Method of my Argument at preſent requires me to produce ſome 


expreſs Prediction, that the Sacrifice it ſelf ſhould be aboliſh'd. And ſuch a 


one we meet with in the famous Prophecy of Daniel concerning the coming of 
the Meſſiah within ſeventy Meets: That that Paſſage relates to the coming of 


h Meſiah, | 


that after the fmilitude of Melchiſedick there ariſeth another Prieſt, who is 


9 


foretold to be aboliſhed. 


— 


e 


2 


Diſcourſe by it ſelf. And among other things there foretold to be done by him, 


and in the midſt of the Week he ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation to ceaſe. 
The Covenant to be confirm'd by him, is reaſonably underſtood to be that new 
Covenant, which we ſhall ſee hereafter was to be made in his Days, different 
from that which had been made of: old with their Forefathers by the hand of 
Moſes. And at the time of ratifying this ew Covenant, he ſhould cauſe the Sa- 


and be no more. This, being the time at which the Verſe before had told us 
he was to be cut off himſelf, does aptly call to mind the Prediction of another 
Prophet, that His Soul ſhould be made an Offering for Sin; and ſo ratifying this 
new Covenant with his own Blood, as of a Lamb without blemiſh and without 
ſpot, a full and perfect Sacrifice for Sin, ſhould of courſe put an end to thoſe 


this future Sacrzfice, and muſt be loſt, or at an end, when once it had been 
actually offer'd. 3 OE 

I MAy have farther occaſion to purſue this Argument hereafter. At preſent 
we may add, that the rending of the Veil of the Temple, at the Time of our 
Saviour's Crucifixion, gave a ſignal Teſtimony to the Expiration of the legal 
Myſteries ; and the Deſtruction of the Temple in the ſame Age, where only 
Sacrifices could be offer'd by the Law, with the utter Diſſolution of the whole 
Feuiſb Polity, and the baffling of all Attempts that have been made to reſtore 
the People, or rebuild their Temple ever ſince, has cauſed an actual Ceſſation 


of the Antitype, their Continuance might no longer be permitted. 


of the Old Teſtament, concerning ſome principal Matters of the Law, which 


were to be ſet aſide or ſuperſeded in the Days of the Meftah. And to theſe it 
may be proper to add, 


bins, which contain ſome Footſteps of a general Opinion received among them, 
that a great Alteration ſhould be made in the Precepts of the Law. To this 


Euchariſtical) ſhall ceaſe in the future Age, the Age of the Meſſiah s. I ſtay not 
now to enquire what is here meant by Eucbariſtical Oblations, nor to examine 
the Reaſon why they are ſuppoſed to continue when the reſt are abrogated. It 
may ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, that from hence it appears to have been the 
Opinion of ſome ancient Doctors, that many of the Sacrifices appointed by 
the Law, as well thoſe which were offer d in Purgation of ſome ritual Unclean- 
neſs, as thoſe which were termed Sin or Treſpaſs-Offerings, and that whither 
for private Perſons or the Body of the People, were to be fuperſeded in the 

Days of the Meſiab, and no more in Uſe. EY 
Lo the fame purpoſe they have another Tradition, that all Feſtivals ſhall 
ceaſe, befides the beaſt of Purim and the Day of Expiation nx. There is no Rea- 
ſon to be given why theſe ſhould be excepted, when all the reſt were to expire, 
the Feaſt of Paſſover and Pentecoſt, of Trumpets and of Tabernacles, which 
were moſt ſolemnly inſtituted in memory of their Redemption out of Egypt, 
the Delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai, and other Wonders wrought in 
the Wilderneſs. And if the Law was to ceaſe in theſe Particulars, which had 
fo plain a tendency to preſerve its Honour and Eſteem, this cannot but greatly 
weaken the Obligation of its other Precepts, and affords a ſtrong Preſumption 
that they alſs ſhould fall with them. 
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crifice and the Oblation (the Rites eſtabliſhed by the former Covenant) to ceaſe, 


typical Atonements of the Law, whoſe whole Virtue conſiſted in ſhewing forth 


[4.] FouRTHLY, Some traditional Sentences deliver'd by the ancient Rab- 


Meſſiah, and is fairly applicable to no one elſe, I have already made appear in a Berriman. 
Sermon 


XX. 


it is expreſly ſaid He ſhall confirm the Covenant with many for one Meet, 


an. 


IX. 27. 


Ia. 
Iii. 10. 


of thoſe bloody Sacriſices, that ſince their Significancy ceaſed at the Appearance 


TuES E are the Inſtances which I thought fit to give out of the Predictions 


purpole is that Saying recorded of ſome of them, that all Oblations (except the 
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52 
Berriman. T 18 a very lame Evaſion which Abarbanel has recourſe to in this Matter, 
_ that the Tradition implies not an utter Abolition of the Feſtivals ' themſelves, 
but only an Oblivion of thoſe Benefits, upon oceaſion of which they had been 
inſtituted ; becauſe the Detiveratice to be wrought by the Meſſiah ſhall fo far 
exceed all others, that the People of 1/7ae! will no more attend to the Remem- 
branee of thoſe Wonders which God wrought for them, when he brought 
| them out of Egypt; according to that of the Pro het Jeremy, 5 Bey ball no 
Jer. xrii. more ſay, the Lord liveth, which brought up the Children of Iſrael out of the Land 
71 of Egypt : but the Lord liveth, which brought up, and which led the Seed of the 
Houſe of Iſrael out of the North Country, &c. This is a Solution neither ap. 
plicable to the Caſe, nor conſiſtent with it ſelf, and therefore ſerves only to con- 
firm the Truth which it ſo feebly oppoſes. It is not applicable to the Caſe, 
becauſe the Tradition is expreſs for the Ceſſation of the Feſtivals themſelves, 
It is not conſiſtent with it ſelf, becauſe the principal End of thoſe Feſtivals 
(next to their typical Relation, which the Fews diſown) was to preſerve a 
grateful Memory of ancient Benefits; and therefore if thoſe Benefits them- 
ſelves ſhould be forgotten, it will imply the Feſtivals to be no more in Uſe. 

I x Now not what can be replied to this, except it be, that the Deliverances 
wrought by the Meſiab may happen, and the Ancients did believe“ they ſhould, 
at the very Seaſon of theſe Feſtivals ; and then the Feſtivals themſelves may be 
continued, but inſtead of being applied to the Commemoration of thoſe ancient 
Deliverances, they ſhall be applied to thoſe new and greater Deliverances wroughr 
by the Mefjah at the ſame Seaſon of the Year. But I anſwer, that even this is in- 
conſiſtent with the Continuance of the Law, which not only preſcribes the Feſti- 
val, and the Services peculiar to it; but likewiſe the expreſs Commemoration of 
thoſe ancient Deliverances, and that they ſhould carefully inſtru their Children 
from Age to Age in this Meaning of thoſe Services. So that whilſt the Laws pre- 
ſcribing them were ſet aſide, they would then no longer be Moſarck Feſtivals. Or if 
that can be ſuppoſed to be fulfill'd by commemorating another Deliverance, this 
will greatly countenance our typical Expoſition of the Law, and argue that its 
litteral Preſcriptions may myſtically be referr'd to Matters of another Nature, 
and in future Times. | 

I sH ALL mention but one Inſtance more, to ſhew that the ancient Fews ex- 
pected an Alteration of the Law in the Days of the Meſiah; and that is in re- 
ſpect of the Prohibition of Meats. Whatſoever Creature is unclean in this Age, 

1. e. under the Moſaich Diſcipline, tis ſaid, * God ſhall make it clean in the Age 
to come; inſomuch that even Swrne's Fleſp ſhall be lawful to be eaten: which is 
therefore ſaid to have its name from a Root that ſignifies to ® return or be 
brought back into uſe. Now whoever obſerves with what rigour the Law has 

_ enforced theſe Prohibitions, and how ſcrupulouſly the Jews have all along ab- 
ſtain'd from Meats forbidden, cannot but preſage the Abrogation of the Law 
with theſe Obſervances ; or in other Words, that before the eating theſe things 
can be deem'd lawful, the Law it ſelf mult be ſet aſide which had forbidden them. 
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* This appears from the LXX Verſion of Jer. xxxi. (which is in them the xxxviii.) 8. where to thoſe Words 
of the Prophet Bebold I will bring them from the North Country, and gather them from the Coaſts of the 
Earth — thoſe Interpreters have added this Character of the Time — ir zer pasix, in the Feaſt of the Paſ- 
fever. To the ſame purpoſe ſome have underſtood that of the Prophet Micah, (vii. 15.) According to the 
Days of thy coming out of the Land of Egypt will I ſhew unto him marvellous things. And when the Converts 
from Heatheniſm in the latter Days are required to keep the Fzaft of Tabernacles (Lech. xiv. 16, 17, 18, 19.) it 
has been thought to intimate that the great Deliverance of the Church ſhon}d be effected at that Seaſon of the 
Year. St. Ferom, in Mat. xxv. 6. mentions both a Jewiſb Tradition, that Chriſt was to come at Midnight after 
the Example of the Egyptian Paſſover, and likewiſe an Apaſtolical Tradition, that CBriſt's ſecond Coming was ex- 
pected before Midnight on Eafter-Eve. And to this we may add what Obadiad de Bartenora mentions in his 
Comment on the Mina (ad tit. Megillah, cap. 3. F. 5.) which is thus in Szrenbuſius's Tranſlation : Nam tra- 
 ditione tenemus quod reſurrectio mortuorum fiet in feſto Paſchatis, & bellum Gog & Magog in fefto Tabernaculorum. 
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1 


pear to be nothing elſe but the wretched Refuge of a baffled Diſputant, and do 


underſtood, not of a total Abolition, but only of a temporary Suſpenſion of theſe 
Precepts, that in caſe of ſome extream Neceflity, the Diſtinction of Meats 
might be ſet aſide or ſuſpended for a time. But beſides that the Law has made 
no fuch Proviſion for any Caſe whatever, and this is a Caſe not more to be ex- 
pected in the Days of the Mefiah, than in the Ages before him: Beſides this, 
it is clearly mentioned as the Privilege of the future Age, to be free from ſuch 
Reſtraints, and have all Meats reſtored to their primitive Indifference ; which 
argues it not to be meant of any occaſional Relaxation of the Law, bur of a 
total Abolition. 

He ſuggeſts farther, that theſe Diſpenſations themſelves being matter of 
Tradition, may be underſtood to be of the Subſtance of the Law, becauſe the 
Law, taken in its whole Latitude, includes not only the Books written by Mo- 
fes, but likewiſe thoſe Precepts which were deliver'd by Word of Mouth, 
whereby the written Law is explain'd, and Rules laid down for amplifying or 
reſtraining it in time to come: and then ſuch Reſtrictions taken from the Sub- 

ſtance of the Law, ought not to be reckon'd Contradictions to it. Bur till the 
Authority of this Oral Law is eſtabliſh'd, and the way ſhewn for preſerving it 
pure and uncorrupt; it is too obſcure and precarious a Principle to give us any 

real Satisfaction. Beſides that in effect it vacates the whole written Law, to 
ſuppole it liable to Change and Alteration by that which is unwritten; which, 
how it may conſiſt with the Honour of the Divine Oeconomy, and the Opi- 
nion they ſo ſtiffly contend for, of the Perpetuity of legal Rites, let them, 
who advance the Paradox, conſider at their Leiſure. 


So far then we have obſerv'd ſome principal Rites of the Moſaicł Law, which 
were expreſly pointed out to be altered or aboliſh'd. And if then (to ſum up all) 
the Ark of the Covenant was no more to be eſteem'd of any Value or Significance: 
If the Aaronical Prieſthood was to loſe its Sanctity and Privilege: If the Sacri- 
fices and Oblations of the Law were to ceaſe and be no more: If the Feftivals 
ordain'd by Moſes, in memory of national Advantages, were no more to be ob- 
ſerv'd : If the Diſtinction of Meats was to be wholly abrogated, ſo that all 
ſhould be all alike clean or indifferent: What then can we think of the whole 
Body of the Mo/aick Precepts, of which theſe made up ſo great a Part, and 
had the reſt ſo clearly connected with them? | 


Tux next Argument to be offer'd to the ſame purpoſe will be taken from 
the expreſs mention of another Law to be given by the Meſſiab, different from 
the old one. But of that at another Opportunity. 


n Roſh Amana, cap. 12. 


Vor. III. 9 F? 8 ER. 


ABARBANEL has ſuggeſted * two Solutions of the Matter, which ap- Berrinar. 


really betray the Cauſe which they ſo weakly defend. One is, that this may be.. 
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SERMON XXI. 


A new Law to be given by Maſſiab, which was pre- 
fqured by the old one. 


! 
i 
| 
| 


Preached May the 1ſt, 1732. 


K 


The Fifth 8 ERM ON on this TEXT. 


* 


JOHN i. 17. 


For the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by 
: Fieſus Chriſt. 


Berrina. HAVE already argued for the Expiration of the ceremonial Precepts of 
XXI. the Law of Moſes from theſe four Conſiderations, viz. (I.) From the Na- 

* ture of thoſe Precepts, not founded in the Reaſon, or Relation of Things. 
( 2.) From the ſpiritual Explication that is made of ſome of them in the 
Old Teſtament it felf. (3.) From their being many of them peculiarly adapted 

to the People and Tract of Canaan, whereas the Meſſiab's Kingdom was to ex- 

tend over the whole World. And, (4.) from the expreſs Predictions that occur 

in Scripture, of ſome of the principal Moſarck Rites to be alter'd or aboliſh'd : 
Which Argument was largely ſtated in the laft Diſcourſe, from the Inſtances 

of the Ark of the Covenant, and the Aaronical Prieſthoad and Sacrifices, be- 

ſides ſome concurrent Fragments of Tradition, remaining to the ſame Pur- 

poſe, concerning the legal Oblations, and Feſtivals, and Diſtinction of Meats. 

From hence I proceed now, in the | 


(5.) FIFTH place, to infer the ſame Concluſion from the expreſs mention 
that is made of a new Law or Covenant to be given by Meſſiab, different from 
the o/d one which was given by Moſes. 5 

I x is inſiſted by ſome, that as the Covenant of the Meſiab is a Covenant of 
Grace and Mercy, importing the Pardon of Iniquity, and the Juſtification of 
thoſe who by the Covenant of Works are liable to Puniſhment, he cannot for 
that Reaſon in a proper Senſe be term'd a Law-giver, which would import the 
Preſcription of certain Terms of Duty, with the Sanction of Penalties annex'd 
to them. So that tho' there are Rules of Practice ſet before us in the Gaſpel, 
yet theſe are thought by ſuch Perſons not to be given properly under the No- 
tion of a Lau, in which view its Obligation muſt be fetch'd from the former 
Covenant, but propoſed as the Reſult only of that gracious Aid and Aſſiſtance, 
which is vouchſafed us by the Spirit of Chriſt, to diſcharge ſuch 8 by 

| R 
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God will now accept by pardoning our Defects. And tho again there are Pe- Berrinas. 
Sermon 


nalties threatned to the Diſobedient, yet this is conſider'd, not as any thing in- 
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XXI. 


troduced by the Goſpel, but as the Remainder of the former Law or Covenant. 


of Works, to the Curſe and Condemnation whereof they are ſtill expoſed, Who 
by neglecting the Motions of the Spiritual Life, do forfeit the gracious Terms 
and Conditions of the Goſpel- Covenant. I ſhould be loth to diſpute about the 
uſe of a Word, if we can be brought to agree, in the main, as to our Notion 
of the Thing. And therefore, ſince the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel is indifferent- 
ly term'd in Scripture a Law or Covenant, I ſhall uſe thoſe Terms promiſcu- 
ouſly as I find them, and ſhall have enough from them, on either Scheme, to an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of our preſent Enquiry. Withal it ſhould be noted that the 
Jews themſelves, how zealous ſoever for the Perpetuity of the Moſaick Law, 
have yet {ome Fragments of Tradition ſtill among them, which ſpeak of a new 
Law to be given by Meſſiaß *, and look upon all other Laws as Vanity in com- 
pariſon of thar. „ i 

THz Prediction of a Prophet lite unto Moſes has been formerly * explain'd, 
and ſhewn to relate not to a Succeſſion of Prophets thro' many Ages, to whom 


the Characters of that Prediction can never be aſcribed, but to one ſingle Pro- g 


phet more eminent than the reſt, which could be no other than the great and 
long- expected Meſſiah. At preſent it is material to remind you of that Part of 
the Prediction, where God promiſes to put his Words into the Mouth of this 
Prophet, that he might /þeak unto them all that God ſhould command him, re- 
quiring the People to hearken unto him, and denouncing heavy Vengeance in 
caſe of their Neglect. The ground of this Prediction was that Terror and A- 
mazement which had ſeized the People, when they heard God, with a tremen- 
dous Voice, delivering the Ten Words or Commandments from Mount Sinai, 
which moved them to petition, that he would no more ſpeak to them in thar 
Manner, but make known his Laws by the Miniſtry of Moſes. They were nor 
only gratified in this Matter of their Requeſt, in that the Sequel of God's Laws 
was firſt deliver'd to Moſes, and by him reported to the People, and introduced 
accordingly in this Style or Form of Expreſſion — The Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
thus thou ſhalt ſay unto the Children of Hrael: but they were aſſured moreover 
that in time to come, another Prophet ſhould ariſe, who ſhould deliver all God's 
Words in the ſame eaſy and familiar manner, and he would no more interpoſe 
with that awful Pomp and Solemnity which he had uſed in the pronouncing of 
the Decalogue. This carries an Intimation that the Mo/arck Diſcipline would then 
have reach'd its. Period, that till then the Words ſpoken by Moſes would be the 


ſtanding Rule for the Direction of the Church, but then there would be occaſion 


for another Prophet to deliver anew the Words or Will of God; and tho' the 
ſubſtantial Parts of Duty are fixed and unalterable, yet they might be propoſed 
or enforced after another Manner, and taught with greater Perſpicuity. 


Deut. 
xviii. 


* 


Exod. 
xx. 22. 


PARTICULARLY it deſerves to be remember'd that the Mojaick Law was 


deliver'd only to the Hebrew Nation. Hear, O I/rael, was the Style of Moſes : 
and the Lord ou x God, was the Title by which they diſtinguiſh'd the true Dei- 
ty from all others, as appropriate to themſelves. But as the Kingdom of Mej- 
fab has been ſhewn to extend aver the habitable World, ſo it is expreſly noted 
by the Prophet Jaiab, that his Law or Diſcipline ſhould reach to other Nations 


and the Iſies (fays he) ſhall wait for bis Law, i. e. thoſe Parts of the World 1 li. 4. 


which were moſt difficult to come at, and to which they were uſed to travel 
by Sea from Fudea, ſhall attend to his Doctrine, receive his Inſtitutions, and 


ſubmit themſelves to his Authority. Now tho this does not import any Alte- 


ration in the ſubſtantial Parts of Duty, which muſt be eternal as thoſe Relations 
upon which they are founded, and that Divine Sanctity to which they are con- 
formable; yet it cannot but import a material Change in the outward Oeconomy 
or Method of Diſpenſation, when the Divine Law ſhould reach to ou hey 
© eem 


Vid. Raymund. Martin. Pug. Fid. par. 3. diſt. 3. cap, 20. Item Vorſtii Annot. ad Abarbanel de cap. Fi- 
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3 ſeem'd to have been diſregarded, and be propoſed without thoſe Circumſtances 
Sermon 


XXI“ of Terror and Amazement, which attended the Delivery of the Decalogue 
— from Mount Sinai. 
Jer. xai. ANOTHER remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe, is that of the Prophet Je- 

bs _ remy, Which is ſtrongly urg'd in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. . Behold the Days 
Heb. viii. come, ſaith the Lord, that I will make a NE Covenant with the Houſe of Iſrael, 

8, cc. and with the Touſe of Fudab, not according to the Covenant which I made with 

their Fathers, when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the Land of E- 
gypt, the which my Covenant they brake, altho' I was an Husband unto them, 
ſaith the Lord. But this ſhall be the Covenant that I will make with the Houſe 
of Tjrael ; After thoje days, ſaith the Lord, I will put my Law in their inward 
Parts, and awrite it in their Hearts, and I will be their God, and they ſhall be my 
People. And they ſhall teach no more every Man his Neighbour, and every Man bis 
Brother, ſaying, know the. Lord; for they ſhall all know me from the leaſt of them 
unto the greateſt of them, ſaith the Lord: for I will forgive their Iniquity, and 
will remember their Sins no more. | 

| Taz mention of a new Covenant, as the Apoſtle argues, implies the other 
to which it is oppoſed, to be od, and growing out of date. Now that other 
plainly was not the Covenant of Works ſimply conſider'd, which had been giv- 
en to Man originally in the State of Innocence, and was quickly vacated by the 
Covenant of Grace made with him after his Apoſtaſy. But it was the Sinai- 
tical Covenant, made between God and T/-ael, after their coming out of Egypt; 
and this confider'd as an outward Rule, confirmed by typical Sacrifices and the 
ſprinkling of Blood, and containing as well ritual as moral Precepts, to the punctu- 

Exod. al diſcharge of which the People had obliged themſelves, by ſaying, All that the 
xxv. 7. Lord hath ſaid, we will do, and be obedient, If this be taken with a view to the 

inward Meaning and Deſign of the whole, it will then be underſtood to refer 
to that Covenant of Grace, which took Place (as was ſaid) from the time of 
Man's Apoſtaſy, and is the only Method of Acceptance with God, under every 
Oeconomy or Diſpenſation. But when it is conſider'd literally, for a rigorous 
Preſcription of outward Precepts on the one hand, and an Engagement for the 
ſtricteſt Obedience on the other; it is then a diſtin thing from the Covenant 
of Grace, and properly oppoſed to it. And ſo it muſt be taken by the Prophet in 
this Place, becauſe the new Covenant is expreſly ſet in oppoſition to the Covenant 
made with their Fathers: Which ſhews the Abſurdity of thoſe Jew!/b Expoſi- 
tors, © who will not allow the Introduction of a new Law to be here intended, 
but only a Confirmation of the old one. The inward Part of the Law is un- 
alterably the ſame in all Ages: But the outward Method and Circumſtance of pre- 
ſcribing it, was alterable; and ſo the Law of Moſes muſt give place to that of Chr}, 
Tre Covenant therefore, propos'd with all its inward Force and Efficacy, 
and without the cover of ritual Precepts and Injunctions, is the new Covenant 
here mention'd to be written in our Hearts, to convey the cleareſt Knowledge 
of Divine Truths, and contract for Pardon and Forgiveneſs. And ſo it is plain- 
ly diſtin from the Mo/azck Covenant (which was the old one) if literally taken, 
as conſiſting of external Rites and Ordinances. 5 
Nor that they who lived under the former Diſpenſation were entirely deſ- 
titute of the Benefits of this neu Covenant. We have before obſerv'd i, that it 
took place from the time of Man's Apoſtaſy, and was, in different manner and 
por portion, notified thro all Ages of the World. The ſeveral Diſpenſations 
of Providence were only ſubſervient to this gracious Covenant, and the Moſaicł 
Law it ſelf, fo far from rivalling or contradicting it, that it was meant to con- 
vince Men of the need, and diſplay the excellency of it. But whilſt the Fes 
were apt to reſt in the Letter of the Sinaitical Covenant, without attending to 
this inward and ſpiritual Deſign of it, and look'd to be juſtified by an exter- 
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Kimchi in Jer. xxxi. 31. apud Vorſtium in Abarb. pag. 59. 
See Sermon III, and IV. 5 TY OY ; 
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nal Compliance with its Precepts, this gave Ground to diſtinguiſh it in that View, Zerrimar. 
| | Sermon 


from the Covenant of Grace, and Juſtification by Faith in Chrift, which was 


really (though more obſcurely) contain'd and referr'd to under it. And therefore WW 


when this Covenant came to be diſplay'd and manifeſted in a clearer Light, its 
Benefits propos'd without Ambiguity, its inward and ſpiritual Influence moſt 
expreſly avow'd, without the cover of ritual and ceremonial Precepts: it is 
then aptly repreſented as a NEH Covenant, in reſpect of that former ritual and 
ſymbolical Diſpenſation, under which it lay conceal'd, and which the People 
had abuſed, to exclude and make it ineffectual. 

THAT ritual Diſpenſation, as it ſtood literally ratified at Mount Sinai, 
made no expreſs Promiſes of Grace and Pardon, but the People in their own 
names undertook for the exacteſt Obedience — All that the Lord hath ſaid, we 


XXI. 


Exod. 


will do, and be obedient, But did they fulfil, and ſtand to this Engagement? I Mi. 7: 


ſuppoſe no one will pretend it. And therefore the Prophet ſignificantly adds, that 
they brake this former Covenant, they fail'd of the Obedience for which they 
undertook, and therefore wanted a more gracious Diſpenſation to aſſure them 
of the Pardon of their Sins, and convey ſuch Supplies of ſpiritual Aid, as 
might help them to render ſuch Obedience as God would accept, in and thro' 
the great Atonement made for their Defects. To which purpoſe the Prophet 
obſerves, that in the Days of this NEw Covenant, under the full and clear Mani- 
feſtation of ſuch Grace and Mercy, God would put his Law in their inward 


Parts, not written, as formerly, in Tables of Stone, but in fleſhly Tables of the 
Heart, and extend to them ſo full a Pardon of their Sins, as even to blot out 


the Remembrance of them, and place them no more to their Account. 
THERE were Atonements appointed by the Law for particular Treſpaſſes, 
and ritual Pollutions. But there ſeems to have been none which extended to 
every ſort of Violation, to the moſt aggravated kind of preſumptuous Offences, 
or to an habitual Neglect and Diſregard of the divine Laws: there ſeems to 
have been none particularly adapted to the main points of Immorality, but for 
the moſt part to Matters of a ritual Nature; whilſt the Curſe of the moral Law 
remained in Force, and muſt ſtill have kept its Obligation, for any thing the 
Moſaick Law of it ſelf could do to remove it: there ſeems to have been none 
for reſtoring them to Favour, who had yacated their Covenant by not keeping 
up to the Terms of thoſe Rules which were preſcribed them, according to the 
Tenor of their own Engagement —— All that the Lord hath ſaid, we will do, 
and be obedient, TEA 
Tux Nature of the legal Atonements was ſuch, that ſome Beaſt uſed to be 
ſubſtituted to ſuffer Death, inſtead of the Offender. But in caſes of the groſ- 
ſer Immoralities, as well as thoſe Offences that were committed againſt the ri- 
tual Law dyn Tg with a high hand, or N with Pride, i. e. preſumptuouſly, it 
was required, that the Offender ſhould undergo the Penalty of Death in his 


own Perſon, without any Commutation, and therefore there was no Sacrifice xvii. 12, 
admitted for him in ſuch Caſes; Thou deſireſt no Sacrifice, elſe would J give it, pnl li. 16. 


ſaid David, when he lay under the Guilt of Murder and Adultery. The want 
of Witneſſes, the Iniquity of the Times, or other Circumſtances, might often 


hinder the actual Execution of the legal Severity. But ſtill the Oftenders in 


this Sort, remained liable to the Sanctions of the Law, and might be cut off by 
the ſecret Stroke of divine Vengeance: Their Offences, at leaſt, were unex- 
piated, and unatoned, and without any expreſs Promiſe of Forgivenels in the 
Law it ſelf. 7 

THERE is nothing looks like an Overture of Pardon for ſuch Offences, ex- 
cept it be the yearly Expiation made, in behalf of the whole Aſſembly, on 
the great Day of Atonement, which is repreſented as deſigned to expiate a// the 


Numb, 
XV. 30. 


Deur. 


Levit. 


Iniquities of the Children of Iſrael, and all their Tranſgreſſions in all their Sins. *vi. 21. 
Where there is no queſtion, but, as the Slips of Ignorance or Inadvertency do 


come under the name of SiNs, ſo there are wilful and premeditated Sins includ- 
. 09 ©) ed; 
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Berriman. ed; both Sins of actual Commiſſion, contrary to the Prohibitions of the divine 
R778 Law, and meant here by the name of IX IGUITIES, or perverſe Actings, and 
ya likewiſe Sins of Omiſſion, or Neglect of the divine Commands, called here 
TRANSGRESSIONS, or Prevarications of the Law, evading the Force of 
expreſs Precepts and Injunctions. But then, this perhaps might reach only 
to ſuch Sins as were conſented to in compliance with ſome ſtrong and ſudden 
Impetus of Paſſion or Appetite, and forſaken again; it might not extend to 
ſuch Sins as were done with Pride and a high Hand, the Authors of which, 
are by the Law directed to be cut off without any Expiation; and therefore it 
may be thought there ſhould no Benefits accrue to theſe Perſons from the Day 
of Atonement, who, if the Law had been duly executed, muſt no longer have been 
Members of the Congregation. Or if the Benefit did reach to ſuch Perſons, yer 
fill it was nothing but the outward Privilege which could be given by the Law, 
and only typical of that Salvation which is propoſed to us by the Goſpel. For this 
is the Point which deſerves, above all, to be remembered upon this Argument, that 
the Atohements of the Law themſelves were but ritual or /ymbolical Atonements. 
They had an outward and ſymbolical Effect, in reſtoring to the Privilege of Church 
Memberſhip: but they had no inward Efficacy of their own, as pertaining to 
the Conſcience ; and whatever Effect of that ſort may ſeem to be aſcribed to 
them, can be reaſonably underſtood only in their typical Relation, as they ſerv- 
ed to figure out, and apply, in ſome ſort, to faithful Men, the Benefits of thar 
future, perfe& Sacrifice of the new Covenant, which according to this Paſſage 
of the Prophet, was to procure the real Pardon and Forgivenets of Sin. And 


the mention of this aptly leads me to the 
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[6.] S1xTH and laſt Argument that was propoſed, to ſhew that the Obliga- 
tion of Moſaick Precepts was never meant to be perpetual: and that is taken 
from the plain Tendency of the ancient Rites to prefigure and introduce the 
Goſpel Benefits. This is to be ſhewn under the next Head, in a Variety of In- 
ſtances. At preſent I attend only to the Reaſonableneſs of the Concluſion, 
which I ſuppoſe may be cleared up in very few Words. For if it be allowed 
that the Body of Moſaich Precepts was calculated to point out the Method and 
Oeconomy of our Redemption by Chriſt, we ſhall (I judge) have no Difficulty 
to make good the Conſequence, that ſince Chriſt has appeared in Perſon, and 
performed all that the Law of Moſes had foreſhewn concerning him, the Fi- 
cures that foreſhewed him may well be ſer aſide, as of no longer Uſe or Signi- 
ficancy; that being now more plainly ſhewn in Fact and Verity, than could be 
poſſibly done before, by diſtant Adumbrations. EY 
THis is part of the Antitheſis, which has been ſtared from the Text. The 
Law was given by Moſes, which contained typical or figurative Repreſentations, 
to foreſhew or ſhadow out what was afterwards to be effected: But that Verity 
or Truth it ſelf, which had ſo been figured out, came in due time, or was effed- 
ed by Feſus Chriſt, What need then any longer to teach that obſcurely, which 
was now ſo clearly and openly propoſed to common Obſervation ? What need of 
the fainter Light of Torches or Candles, to them who have the Sun ſhining in 
his full Strength, and enjoy the Benefits of open Day? The ritual Shadows 
gave ſome diſtant Notice of the Goſpel Benefits, and ſupplied in ſome tolerable 
Meaſure, the want of clearer Revelation. But ſince thoſe Truths themſelves 
have been clearly revealed, and actually diſpenſed to the Faithful in Chriſt Feſus ; 
ſhould we ſtill contend for veiling them with ancient Shadows, and labour to 
retain that in a weaker and obſcurer Manner, which we have already in the 
moſt bright and efficacious? Surely this would be to vacate the Grace and Ef- 
ficacy of the Goſpel Scheme: and I perſuade my ſelf this Argument concludes 
ſo ſtrongly for the Abolition of the legal Rites, that they who are difinclined to 
ſuch Concluſion, will, in order to get rid of it, be forced to deny the Premiles. 


And accordingly, tis certain that they who contend moſt pertinacioully oy 
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the perpetual Obſervation of them, do not admit that they were inſtituted for Berrinan. 


this End, to point out future Benefits of a ſublimer Nature, but rather reſt in 
chem for their own Sake, and look to be juſtified by a regular Obſervance or O- 
bedience to them. This is the avowed Principle of the Fews, and utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the Belief of Chriſtianity. Againſt this therefore St. Paul, in 


his Epiſtles, has ſet himſelf with great Earneſtneſs : And that I may effectually 
overthrow this fundamental Error, I propoſed it as the 


III. TRIO general Head of Diſcourſe upon this Subject, to point out and 
explain how the Law did prepare the way for the Geſpel, by its Types and Pre- 
figurations, which foreſhewed the Office and Character of the Meffah, and 

made ſuch Application of his Benefits, as was ſuited to that Age of the World, 
and proportioned to the Faith and Sincerity of its Obſervers. 

Ap that what I have to offer upon this Subject may be propoſed and digeſt 


ed in the cleareſt Manner I am able, I would chooſe to treat of it under three 
Particulars. = h 


1. I wouULD enquire what Grounds may be aſſigned for this typical Inter- 

pretation of the ancient Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel Myſteries. 

2. I woULD remove the principal Difficulties and Objections that may ſeem 
to lie againſt this Method of Interpretation. And then, 

3. I wouLD ſhew, under ſome obvious Inſtances, how apt and natural this 
Method of Interpretation is, and with what Beauty and Significancy it diſ- 
plays and unfolds to us the ancient Inſtitutions. 


Sermon 


XXI. , 


1. FIRST I would enquire what Grounds may be aſſigned for this typical. 


Interpretation of the ancient Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel Myſteries. 
And theſe are taken partly from the ancient Uſages of other Nations, to 
inſtruc by Symbols and figurative Declarations —— partly from what has al- 
ready been obſerved of the Jewiſo Diſcipline, as plainly calculated to keep up 
the Expectation of a promiſed Deliverer, as having no other common End aſ- 
ſignable for its numerous Preſcriptions, as actually explaining ſome of the Rites 
which it preſcribes, to an inward and ſpiritual Meaning. And laſtly, from 


the uniform and harmonious View which it appears to have upon the Chriſtian 


Expoſition, and that weighty Confirmation which is given to it by the Miracles 


and other Evidences of the New Teſtament. I ſhould ſpeak a little briefly to 


theſe ſeveral Particulars. And, . 
(I.) FIRST, For the ancient Practice and Uſages of other Nations: It is 
well known to thoſe who are converſant in ancient Writings, that whilſt Arts 
and Sciences were engroſſed by very few Hands, and the Attainment of Learn- 
ing and Knowledge was a rare Felicity, it was uſual for thoſe of ſtronger Heads, 
and deeper Penetration, to convey their Inſtruction into vulgar Minds, under 


the Cover of Fables, or parabolical Alluſions; and rather by ſymbolical and 


Hieroglyphical Repreſentations, than in the more naked and ſimple Method of lit- 
teral Exactneſs, to expreſs their theological and moral Sentiments. It is but 
little material to our preſent Inquiry where this Practice had its Riſe, whether 
among the People of God, or among Heathen Nations; tho from the Practice 
of Sacrificing, ſo early introduced, immediately after Man's Apoſtaſy, I make 
little doubt, for my own Part, that its Original was truly divine. And tho' 
it was uſual with the Devil, to mimick the divine Inſtitutions, in the Heather 
Ceremonies, and then make them ſubſervient to ſome baſe and unworthy De- 
ſign, by mixing a great deal of Falſhood and Impoſture with them; yet we are 
able to aſſign ſuch Grounds of this Method of Oeconomy, as are not unworthy 
of God, nor unſuitable to the ancient State and Condition of his Church. So 
that without pretending to vindicate what lay concealed in Heathen Myſteries, 


we may reaſonably argue from them for the Method of Inſtruction, and con- 


clude 
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clude that what was done among them, not always for the Service of Truth, 
the ſame Procedure, under the Influence of Revelation, might be directed to 
worthier and better Ends. | 2 | 

To teach Men Humility, and to exerciſe their Induſtry, are no inconſide- 
rable Ends of Religion, and yet ſuch as were properly conſulted by involving 
its Doctrines in ſuch degree of Obſcurity, as might ſhew them the Weakneſs 
of human Faculties, with the need of Study and continual Application. Again, 
there were ſome conſiderable Points in the Scheme of our Redemption, which 


were to be brought about by the Crimes and Wickedneſs of free Agents. 


And as an open Diſcovery of theſe Matters, might have tended rather to 
fruſtrate and defeat them, ſo neither was it fit that the Depths of the divine 
Counſels ſhould be propoſed to Perſons of ſuch carnal and malicious Affections, 
as would have been apt to ſcoff and ridicule them. And therefore, although 
theſe Myſteries were in ſome meaſure diſcoverable by Men of humble Minds 
and earneſt Induſtry, yet it is no wonder if they who were ſlack and ſuperfi- 
cial in their Enquiries, or had no true Reliſh of ſpiritual Knowledge; if they, 
whoſe Affections were ſo averſe from God, that he would chuſe to conceal and 
hide himſelf from them, ſhould be wholly unacquainted with theſe wondrous 


Things of the divine Law, and remain ignorant of thoſe Truths which are no 


Luke 
X. 21. 


ways ſuited to their Taſte and Reliſh. Father, I thank thee, that thou haſt 
hid theſe things from the wiſe and prudent; from the crafty Schematiſts in 
worldly Policy, and the opinionated Enquirers after deep Philoſophy, and re- 
vealed them unto Babes, to ſuch as are free from Guile and Hypocriſy, and 
cloathed with the Humility and Innocence of Children. It ſeems as if not only 
the Jeus and their Rulers, but even the Devil himſelf, with all the Powers 
of Darkneſs, were ignorant of the true Meaning and Purport of the ancient 
Prophecies, when they fulfilled them in compaſſing the Death of our Re- 
deemer *. | 

AND if thus it appears worthy of God, under the Covering of Types, and 
ænigmatical Deſcriptions, to conceal his Myſteries from the wicked and in- 
corrigible Oppoſers of his Laws; it may be added on the other hand, that ſuch 


Method of Inſtruction, ſo far as it was underſtood and explained, was fitted 


to make a ſtronger Impreſſion upon vulgar Minds, which would better under- 
ſtand what was repreſented before them, by ſome viſible Symbol, than if it 
had only been foretold in ſimple Terms as future, at a great diſtance, It is 


true, the Completion of all under the Goſpel Light, has more evidently diſ- 
play'd the Order and Beauty of the whole Scheme; but whilſt the Events were 


treated of as future, and in ſo covert a manner, that free Agents might not be 
hinder'd from bearing their Part in them, the Addition of outward Signs and 
Figures was of uſe, to create ſome Idea of the Benefits intended, though leſs 
clear and accurate than might reaſonably be looked for as the Happineſs of Af- 
ter- times, when the Thing it ſelf ſhould be actually effected. We ſee, by the 
Uſe of Fables to inſtruct Children, that figurative Deſcriptions are judged to 
make a ſtrong Impreſſion upon tender Minds ; and therefore it is no wonder 


ir 


© Kal Nabe Tov apyoria Th aidy@- vdr ù wagltvia Maggie, Y 0 Toxerir ade, abe I 6 fovdl e. Ignat. 
Epiſt. ad Epheſ. F. 19. The fame thing is aſſerted after him by many of the Fathers; vid. Coteler. Annot. 
ad loc. So they ſeem to have underſtood that Text of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. where he terms the Gol- 
pel the Wiſdom of, God in a Myſtery, wv 80 eie r « gx o& j). vd, which none of the Princes of this 
Warld, or Age, knew; for bad they known, they would not have crucified (i, e. cauſed to be crucified) the Lord 
of Glory. The Devil is elſewhere called, 65 «'gxwv 3 x40 aunt, The Prince of this World, Joh. xii. 31. and 
xiv. 30. and xvi. 11. and, & Os 7} A- r, The God of this World, or Age, 2 Cor. iv. 4. and, «yxov Ins 
itvoiag W 419, The Prince of the Power of the Air, Epheſ. ii. 2. And the apoſtate Angels in general are termed 
aA, and ifvoia, and xoouorgtroger of oxbrur oh gamreg- vv, Principalities, and Powers, and Ralers of the 
Darkneſs of this World, or Age, Epbeſ. vi. 12. From all which ariſes an apt and natural Interpretation of the 
Text firſt mentioned, that the Devils were not let into this Myſtery of the Method and Deſign of our Redemp- 
tion by the Death of Chri/ ; and that if they had, they weld never have uſed their 'Endeavours (as they did) 


to effect it. Vid. Eſtii Comment. in loc. Though other good Expoſitors (See Hammond aud Whitby) have 
choſe to underſtand it of the Rulers of the eros, as committing this Sin through Ignorance, according to that 
of St. Peter, Acts iii. 17. And now, Brethren, T'wot that through Igmrance ye did it, demeg & 0% AH d a, 
as did alſo your Rulers. pe” | | | 5 
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if the Church, in its Minority or infant State, whilſt leſs capable of noble and Berrinan. 
ſublimer Speculations, ſhould be trained up in ſuch Rudiments as theſe, and =" 


wait till its State of Manhood and Maturity, for the fuller Manifeſtation of wg 


thoſe; Truths, which could not be. fo caſily apprehended, without the Cover- . 


— 


ing of outward Symbols, till the Time of their Accompliſhment. | 
Tusk then might be the Grounds for diſpenſing typical Inſtitutions in 
the ancient Church: and ſo far as the Meaning of thoſe Inſtitutions can be fix- 
ed and ſettled, they will have altogether the ſame force, in arguing for thoſe 
future Events to which they referred, and which they were deſigned to figure 
out; (I ſay, they will have altogether the ſame force) with thoſe Prophecies 
which are delivered in expreſs Words. The only uſe of Words, is to ſtand as 
the Signs of Ideas; and if Types and Figures are underſtood, and allowed to 
ſignify the ſame Ideas, where will be the difference, in point of Certainty, be- 
| tween thoſe Predictions which are delivered only under Signs and Symbols, and 
thoſe which are expreſſed in Words? The former may be reckoned more ob- 
ſcure, becauſe their Import is not ſo generally known, nor univerſally agreed 
on: But when once their Meaning is fixed and determined by certain and in- 
dubitable Tokens, then the Argument from them is as cogent as the other, 
and concludes with equal Strength and Solidity. LS: TH 
IT was upon this Foot I advanced, that the Law of Maſes was a ſtanding 
Prophecy of the Meſiab; inaſmuch as the Rites and Ceremonies ordained and 
preſcribed by it, were generally calculated to point out the ſeveral Parts of his 
Office and Character, with the Benefits or Privileges to be procured and con- 
ferred by him. So far as this View and Drift appeared to thoſe who waited 
for the Redemption in Iſrael, to the humble and ſedate Enquirers after the 
Knowledge of divine Truth; ſo far, without doubt, it had as much Force and 
Efficacy, perhaps in ſome reſpects it might appear with greater Life and Vi- 
gour, than the more plain and fimple Method of a verbal Prophecy. And if 
that View and Drift has been better cleared up to After- times, if it has been 
juſtified by the due Accompliſhment of every particular, if the Application 
of Moſaick Rites, upon this foot, to the Chriſtian Scheme, has been uniforml 
and harmoniouſly drawn out, and confirmed by all the Evidences of the Chri/- 
tian Revelation; ſurely the Force of the Argument is not abated by all this, 
but we may be allowed now to produce it among the Proofs of our er ; 
and are ſo far from reckoning the Goſpel to ſtand excluded by the old Law, 
that we are bold to appeal to that very Law it ſelf, for the Proof and Confir- 
mation of it. 95 7 
I T does not indeed appear, by what was ſaid upon this Argument, that the 
Law certainly has that typical and figuratiye Meaning we aſcribe to it. For 
though it be confeſſed the Practice of the Ancients to convey their Inſtructions 
under the Cover of Hieroglyphicks and external Symbols; and though it be 
alſo certain, that when once the Meaning of ſuch Symbols is fixed, we may 
argue from them as concluſively as we could do from expreſs Words: Yer 
from hence it only follows that the Mſaict Law 2 might be of that 
fore; and 8 if its Meaning is rightly underſtood by us, then we ar- 
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gue juſtly from ir for the Chriſtian Syſtem : but that it really was of that 
ſort, and its Meaning rightly aſſigned, remains to be ſhewn by other Argu- 
ments. To that Purpoſe I propoſed in the ſecond Place, to apply ſome Ob- 
ſervations that have already been made good, concerning the Jewiſh Diſcipline. 
But that I reſerve to another Opportunity. 


Vo. III. ET OED SE R- 


162 


Ss ERMON XXII. 


The Grounds of the ty pical Interpretation of the 
Law) ; and Objections againſt it anſwered. 


Preached September the 4th, 1732. 
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The Sixth SERMON on this TEXT. 


JOHN i. I7. 


For the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by 
= Feſus Chrift. _ 


Berrinan. N order to ſhew (Which was the laſt general Head to be diſcourſed of 


9 from theſe Words) how the Law of Meſes did prepare the Way for the 
4 Goſpel of Chriſt, by its Types and Prefigurations, which foreſhewed the 


Office and Character of the Meffiah, and made ſuch Application of his 
Benefits, as was ſuited to that Age of the World, and proportioned to the 

Faith and Sincerity of its Obſervers : I propoſed, at the laſt time of my ap- 
pearing in this Place, to digeſt what I had to offer upon this Subject under 
three Particulars, via. N | | 


| I. To enquire what Grounds may be aſſigned for ſuch typical Interpretation 
| of the ancient Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel Myſteries. a 
II. To remove the principal Difficulties and Objections that may ſeem to 
lie againſt this Method of Interpretation. And then, | 
| | III. To ſhew, under ſome obvious Inſtances, how apt and natural this Me- 
| thod of Interpretation is; and with what Beauty and Significancy it diſ- 
plays and unfolds to us the ancient Inſtitutions. 


In aſſigning the Grounds for ſuch typical Interpretation of the Moſaick 
Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel Myſteries, I propoſed to take them part- 
ly from the ancient Uſages of other Nations, to inſtruct by Symbols and figu- 
3 rative Intimations, partly from what I have obſerved already, in ſome former 
Diſcourſes, of the Nature of the Few:ſþ Diſcipline, and partly from the uni- 
| form and harmonious View which it appears to have upon the Chriſtian Ex- 

poſition, and that weighty Confirmation which is given to it by the Miracles 
and other Evidences of the New Teſtament. | 
TAE ancient Uſages of other Nations were urged in the laſt Diſcourſe, to 
make it probable that the ſame Method of Inſtruction, by Types and Symbols, 
might obtain among the Jews; and when once the Meaning of ſuch Symbols 
| comes 
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comes to be fixed and determined, it was inſiſted that the Argument from Perrimar. 


them is as certain and concluſive, as that which is taken from expreſs and li- f 


teral Predictions. But to make all this appear with better Evidence, 


requiſite we ſhould now proceed to thoſe other Arguments that have been 
mentioned to that Purpoſe. And, 


(2.) SECONDLY, therefore, I propoſed to argue from what has been ob- 


ſerved already in ſome former Diſcourſes, of the nature of the Fewiſh Diſ- 
cipline. FERN 


IT may now be preſumed, that the great End of ſelecting the Nation of the 


Hebrews *, for a peculiar Treaſure above all People, was not meerly to aggran- 


dize and make a Shew of them, but to diſperſe by their means ſome Knowledge 
of divine Truths among the other Nations; and eſpecially to preſerve ſome 
Notice and Expectation of that great Deliverer, who had been promiſed to 
the firſt Parents of Mankind, but in ſuch Terms, and thoſe truſted to ſuch 
Conveyance of Tradition, that the Promiſe was in danger of being loſt and 


forgotten, if ſome farther Care had not been uſed to train Men up to the Be- 


lief and Expectation of it. Upon this foot it is natural to conclude, that the 


legal Rites, which make ſo great a Part of the Jewiſh Diſcipline, muſt needs 


be calculated with a View to this great End of their Eſtabliſhment ; and if ſo, 


one would ſuppoſe there muſt ſome myſtical Meaning be concealed under 


them, beyond what is directly contained in the Letter of the Inſtitution, ſome- 


thing which refers to the ſame Promiſe of Redemption; and under the Cover 


of typical Obſervances, exhibits and points out the future Certainty and Me- 
thod of its Accompliſhment. 


 THr1s Concluſion appears to be the more neceſſary, when it is conſidered 
farther, that there is no other common End aſſignable for that great Burden of 


Ceremonies, and numerous Preſcriptions of the Law. Barely to keep the Jews 
ſeparate from other People, without any higher End in view, or Ground of 
ſuch Separation, as it ſeems not it ſelf to be a Point of very great Importance, 
ſo it might have been ſecured with much leſs Difficulty, And though it be 
true that God may have wiſe Reaſons for his Inſtitutions, which we are nor 
able to diſcern or penetrate, and that his Command 1s Ground enough for our 
Obedience, though no other Reaſon ſhould appear beſides: yer where there is 
a clear and intelligible Account to be given of the Reaſons of his Inſtitu- 
tions, conſiſtent and uniform in all its Parts, and liable to no material Ob- 


jection from other Conſiderations, an unprejudiced Mind will naturally cloſe 
in with ſuch Account, and judge it more expreſſive of the Honour and Good- 
neſs of God, to have acted with this View, than to have conducted his Church 


under a ritual Diſpenſation for ſo many Ages, without zny apparent Reaſon 
or Deſign at all. In the one caſe, we only preſume it muſt be good, becauſe 
tis God's doing; but in the other caſe, its Beauty is fully and openly diſplayed. 
And when to all this it is added, that ſome of the legal Rights are explained 
in the Old Teſtament it ſelf, to have an inward and ſpiritual View or Mean- 


ing, (as was formerly ſhewn * in the Inſtances of Circumciſion and Sacrifice ) 


this cannot but give great countenance to ſuch typical and figurative Explica- 
tion of the whole, as is given of it in the Chriſtian Scheme, whereby at once 
it adds Luſtre and Beauty to the Moſaical Oeconomy, and gains a farther Ma- 
nifeſtation of its own. For if once we admit a' myſtical and latent Mean- 
ing to lie concealed under the Surface and Letter of external Obſervances, and 


it is alſo evident that the Interpretation aſſigned in the New Teſtament is fair 


and rational, and not clogged with the Incumbrance of any material Difficul- 
ties: it will then lie upon the Adverſaries of Chriſtianity, either to aſſign ſome 
berter Interpretation of theſe ancient Myſteries, or elſe to acquieſce in this Ac- 


count of them, which recommends it ſelf by the Uniformity of all its Parts, 


. ® See Jenkins Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, d b See Serm. XIX. 
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deration may be farther urged under the | 


(3.) TuiRD Argument which was mentioned to this Purpoſe, as taken 
from the uniform and harmonious View which the Mo/a:ck Law appears to 
have upon the Chriftian Expoſition ; and that weighty Confirmation which is 
given to it by the Miracles, and other Evidences of the New Teſtament. 
Ir will appear hereafter what is the View aſcribed to the Moſarck Law by 
the Chriſtian Expoſition ; and though there may be other ſubordinate Regards 
attended to in ſome particular Precepts, yet that there is one grand End or 
Deſign kept up throughout the Whole, to which all its Parts are reconcile- 


able, without any Diſſonancy or Repugnancy whatever. This cannot but be 


thought a reaſonable Inducement to admit it as the beſt Expoſition, till ſome 
other be offered to exceed, or at leaſt to equal it. We have the Satisfaction 
of ſeeing the whole Syſtem placed in an advantageous Light, ſuch as diſplays 
the Wiſdom and Uſefulneſs of the former Diſpenſation, at the ſame time that 
it confirms and bears witneſs to the preſent. And ſhall we then love and chuſe 
Darkneſs rather than Light ? and reject an Account that is ſo eaſy and rational, 
that we may ſuppoſe the ancient Syſtem either to have had no determinate 
View or End at al or none to be aſſigned with ſuch Uniformity and Conſiſt- 


7 


ency in all its Parts? This, ſurely, is not the part of candid and ingenuous 
Minds, which would rather cloſe in with the greateſt Probabilities, and accepr 


of ſuch Expoſition as is moſt for the Honour and Advantage of divine Reve- 
lation. But then eſpecially when it is conſidered after all, that this Expoſition, 
being advanced in the Writings of the New Teſtament, has a Claim to all 
that Evidence by which thoſe Writings are themſelves atteſted, this muſt con- 
firm it to us with the greateſt Certainty ; and then the Chriſtian Scheme, which 
2 to us the ancient Types, will be in return illuſtrated and explained by 
them. 1 EN 1 
THAT the Books of the New Teſtament are genuine; that they were an- 
ciently received as Matter of divine Revelation, and containing the authen- 
tick Records and Standard of our holy Religion; that they were proved to 
be ſo by the miraculous Gifts and Operations of thoſe who wrote them, 
which gave Proof of the divine Power that accompanied them, and bore wit- 
neſs that God was with them of a truth; that the ſame Power is to be ar- 
gued from the Succeſs which followed them, procured by unlikely Means, and 


contrary to human Policy, when Men artleſs and illiterate ſer themſelves to 


oppoſe ſuch inveterate Prejudices, as had been long ſupported by the Autho- 
rity of Kings and Potentates, as well as by the Wiſdom of Philoſophers, and 
not only ſucceeded in the Converſion of great Multitudes, but left ſuch In- 
fluence behind them, as made an entire Conqueſt over the Wills and Affections 
of a great part of Mankind, and propagated their Religion under all Diffi- 


culties, till its greateſt Oppoſers in the end ſubmitted to ir, and acknowledged 


its divine Original : All this, and more, has been often and ſtrongly urged to 
aſſert the Chriſtian Revelation; and if it be ſufficient for that Purpoſe, it muſt 
approve at the ſame time that Expoſition of the legal Rites, which is clearly 


_ aſſerted by the Chriſtian Revelation, and contained as a Part or Branch of it. 


Look in the New Teſtament and ſee, if the Style and Phraſes of the Mo- 


faick Law be not transferred, from the literal external Meaning to which Meo/es 


had applied them, to denote thoſe myſtical and ſpiritual Benefits which are 
propoſed to us in the Church of CHriſt; if the Pomp of Sacrifice and outward 
Services, be not made to ſignify the inward Devotion of, the Mind, and moſt 
abſolute Surrendry of all the Powers and Aﬀections of the Soul; if we have 
not the moſt expreſs Conſtruction of the ancient Ceremonies, to import the 
whole Myſtery of Chriſt's eternal Priefthood, and Sacrifice, and Interceſſion for 
us. As this will appear hereafter in variety of Inſtances, ſo the Evidences of 
the New Teſtament, by which this Expoſition is ſupported, have been placed 

| | : | | n 


—— 


| Objections againſt the typical Interpretation anſwer d. 765 ; 


in a Juſt Light by abler Hands already, and cannot be purſued farther. in/rhis en 


Place, without diverting too much from the Buſineſs 1 have undertaken. Upon 
ſuppoſition of both, the Argument is irreſiſtible, that this muſt be a juſt and 
true Expoſition of the Ceremonies of the Law of Moſes, which is ſo clearl! 
ſtated in the Writings of the New Teſtament, and therefore ſupported by ſuch 
various kinds of Evidence. g 1 | 
Ap thus far of the Grounds to be aſſigned for ſuch typical Interpretation 
of the ancient Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel Myſteries: which was the 
firſt Particular to be ſpoken to under the laſt Head of Diſcourſe. The next 
Buſineſs propoſed now follows, in the 1 


2. SECOND place, to remove the principal Difficulties and Objections that 
may ſeem to lie againſt this Method of Interpretation. And they, as I take ir, 
are generally reducible to theſe three, vig. (I.) That it is obſcure. (2.) That it 
is arbitrary. And, (3.) That it is inconſiſtent. And tho' theſe have been already 
in good meaſure obviated, by what was offered before upon this Subject, yet for 
the clearer Reſolution of all Difficulties, it may be proper to treat of them diſ- 
tinctly in this Place. And, 13 


* 


N 


of Providence, or make. it an Objection againſt any Diſpenſarion, that: 6 are 
We find in 


been conducted with the. greateſt Caution and Prudence. And ſhall we then 


the Sea. 4g | 
Bur tho'.this Anſwer might ſuffice to ſatisfy. a modeſt, and humble Mind, 


Reaſons for this Method of Inſtruction, ſuch'as may ſerye to. filence the more 


4 
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tended with ſome Obſcurity, yet it made however a ſtronger Tmpreflign, upon 
vulgar Minds, than bare Prophecy 'would have been apt to do, and ſo became 
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y real Diſadvantage, to human Weakneſs 


Sermon 


XXII. 
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Job xi. 
8, 9. 
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2 | 1 
Ry the leaſt Ground of fach a Method of proceeding, to 
conceal the ſacred Myfteries from evil Spirits and evil Men. As their obſtinate 
and ſettled Malice makes them at all times unworthy of any Communications 
of divitte Knowledge; ſo thete are ſome ſpecial Reatons to be given, why they 
ſhould not be let into ſuch future Myſteries as depended on the concurtent Acting 
of free Agents, whoſe acting was neceſſary to their Accompliſhment, and who 
were yet to act with Liberty. Had the Notices of the Meſſiab been ſo full and ex- 
plicit, as to make it impoſſible for the moſt obſtinate Prejudice to have miſtaken 
it, who would imagine either Jadas, or his Countrymen, ſhould have run the 
lengths they did? And tho' they might not have been the better Men for that, but 
equally ſubje& to depraved Affections; yet they had been almoſt irreſiſtibly re- 
ſtrained from acting in that Manner, which did ſo ſignally contribute to the Re- 
demption of Mankind, It ſeems as if Satan himſelf © was not apprized of the 
Myſtery of the Croſs of Chriſt, and therefore aimed to defeat the Deſign of our 
Salvation, by the very Method that was proper to effect it. Certain it is, tho' he 
maliciouſly promoted our Saviout's Crucifixion, he was greatly hurt by it in the 
Event: For through Death, Chriſt deſtrryed him that had the Power of Death, 


Heb.ii.14-fhat is, the Devil; and having ſpoiled Principalities and Powers, he made a 
Col. ii. 15. Shew of them openly, triumphing over them, in the Abolition of their Oracles, 


5 2 .. . 
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and Heathen Supefſtition . From hence we may collect, that he miſtook the 
ancient Notes of this Myſtery: But had the ſacred Oracles been liable to no 
Miſconſtruction, had there been no Obſcurity in the Method of revealing our 
Redemption; tis likely the Temptet would rather have employed his Malice 
any _ Way, than in promoting that Effect which he aimed above all others 
ts r e Jet e en 9 

Mr while, though there was ſuch Obſcurity, as might leave the Proud 
and Malicious to the blind Reaſonings and Errors of their own Minds; there 
was however, we have ſeen, ſuch Light and Information, as might give the hum- 
ble and ſerious Enquirer ſorfie glimmering and diſtant View of this ſtupendous 
ee pguaty opened and enlarged, as the Event drew nearer on, 


wy er Notices and clearer Ptedictions, till at laſt the r of 
all diſplayed it with the utmoſt Advantage; and then the Beauty of the Whole 
appeated in the Conformity of all ics Parts, and the Truth of this Interpreta- 
tion was atteſted and confirmed by the divine Power that accompanied the Wit- 
neſſes and Preachers of it. So that the Pretence of Obſcurity is weak and in- 
ſufficient; it was as clear as was proper in the eatlier Ages, which will not be 

accountable for more Knowledge than had been given them: but ic is now 
cleared up beyond 5 and the Proof we have that it was formerly re- 
vealed, tho under ſome Obſcurity, is to us no inconfiderable Confirmation and 
Enforcement of the Truth of our Religion. And ſo much for the Objection 
of Obſcurity. It was faid nioteover to be objected, in tze 


U (c here is no Neceflity in the Nature of 
the thing to ground or evince the Truth of ſuch Interpretation, but Men of 
Wir and Fancy may take a ſcope and compaſs to ſuit all things to their own 
Humour; and ſo that Which is ally Matter of private Fancy and Invention, 
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cal Interpretation, that we do not the mean while neglect or exclude rhe lite- 
ral. Our Argument from the typical Interpretation of the ancient Rites, and 
the allegorical Explication of ancient Hiſtory, muſt depend upon the Suppo- 
lition of their having been literally preſcribed and tranſacted; and in vain alt 
we look after the hidden Mean bo if the Fakt, undet Which it is ſaid to be 
conceal'd, be fictitious and without Foundation. If the Hiſtoty bf the Crtea- 
tion, ot the Fall of Man, be themſelves 5 to be fititious, no Allegoty 
that is built upon them, can have any Weight ot Importance. And if che Rites 
of the Moſaic Law were not literally preſeribed, it can be to little purpôſe 
to look after their Significancy. There may be in ſome 'of the 'prophetical 
Deſcriptions, an intermixture of ſome Facts, which were but viſionally or pa- 
rabolically repreſented : but in religious Inſtitutions, and in Matters of plain 
Hiſtory, to exclude the literal Senſe would be the heighth of Diſtraction, and 
found our myſtical Interpretation in the Sand, N 

LAS TL, It ſhould alſo be remembered, that where we have not the expreſs 
Authority of ſome inſpired Writer to ſupport our Interpretation, we are not to 
lay great ſtreſs on any ſingle Type or Allegory, but go thro' the whole Syſtem 
of: divine Revelation, preſerving the. Harmony of all its Parts, and ever giving 
preference to thoſe Expoſitions which beſt ſuit wich the uniform View and De- 
ſign of the whole taken together. 3 

Ir theſe Rules be obſerved, with diligent Search, and Humility of Spirit, (for 
that is always requiſite in our religious Enquiries) with humble and ardent Ad- 
dreſſes for divine Illumination; there can be little danger of running into any 
Errors, in aſſigning the typical Interpretation of any Rites preſcribed, or other 
Fact related in the Old Teſtament: there can be none, of running into ſuch 
Miſtakes, as ſhall be of any very miſchievous and fatal Conſequence. And from 
theſe ſame Conſiderations, which have been thus far urged to give ſatisfaction 
to the ſecond Objection, we may alſo proceed in great meaſure to ſatisfy the 


: 0bjed. z. TH1sD that remains, viz. That this way of interpreting the Scrip- 
ture by Types and Allegories is inconſiſtent with it ſelf, and may be urg'd to 
prove contrary Concluſions: inaſmuch as, from the different Turn of Imagi- 
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SERMON XXII. 


The Aptneſs and Significancy of the typical Interpre- 
; tation of the Law. 


Preached October the 2d, 1 73 4. 


The Seventh SERMON on this TE 4 


_— 


JOHN L ty. 


For the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 


FT ER having explained the Grounds to be afligned for a typical Berriman. 


Interpretation of the ancient Rites, as prefigurative of the Goſpel- Sermon 


Myſteries; which were taken partly from the ancient Uſages of other Ry 


Nations, partly from the Nature and Genius of the Few:/b Diſcipline, 
and partly from that uniform and harmonious View which it appears to have 
upon the Chriſtian Expoſition, and that weighty Confirmation which is given 
to it, by the Miracles and other Evidences of the New Teſtament: I went 
on to guard this Method of Interpretation againſt thoſe Objections, to which it 
may ſeem liable, of Obſcurity, Uncertainty, and Inconſiſtency. 

In arguing from the Harmony and Uniformity of the Chri/tzan Expoſition, 
I proceeded only on the Suppoſition, that it would appear to be uniform and 


harmonious. But the Proof or Illuſtration of that Matter was reſerved for the 
Buſineſs of a „„ 


3. TuliRPD Particular; where it now remains to be ſhewn, under ſome ob- 
vious Inſtances, how apt and natural this Method of Interpretation is, and 
_ what Beauty and Significancy it diſplays and unfolds to us the ancient 
Myſteries. 
Tur Authority of ſuch Interpretation, being the ſame with the Authority 
of the Books of the New Teſtament, by which it is ſupported and confirmed, 
has been often hinted at in theſe Diſcourſes, and more largely diſcuſſed and il- 
luſtrated by abler Pens. But I confine my ſelf at preſent to that internal Evi- 
dence which ariſes from the Fitneſs and Congruity of ſuch Interpretation it ſelf, 
from its being ſuited to the Genius of the Jewiſb Diſcipline, and giving a moſt 
reaſonable and conſiſtent Account of the End and Purport of the whole Oeco-—- 
nomy. And in order to ſhew this, I ſhall not need to be ſolicitous, whether 
an exact Account is to be given of every particular Rite; it will be enough if 

Vor., III. ©. 10 5 the 


2 The Aptneſs and Significancy of the _ 
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Berriman. 
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XXIII. 
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4» by, 


the main Heads of the Ceremonial Law may be fairly reduced to this View and 
Deſign, and accounted for by this Method of Interpretation. To this purpoſe, 
I would take the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, with other places of the New Teſta- 
ment, for my Guide in three eſpecial Inſtances, which relate to the eſſential 
Parts of the Levitical Worſhip, and almoſt the whole Exerciſe of titual Religion; 
namely, the Place of Worſhip, which was the Tabernacle firſt, *and afterwards 


the Temple; the Method of worſhipping, by Sacrifice, and Incenſe; and the 


Heb. x. 1. 
Col. ii. 17. 


Rom. x. 4. 
Gal. 
111. 24, 


Adminiſtrator, which was in ſome Caſes the High-Prieſt alone, and in the reſt, 
any of the Sons of Aaron. = 
Bur before I proceed directly to theſe Inſtances, it may be neceſſary to pre- 


- miſe, what has been hinted formerly, that it is declared in general of the ritual 


Precepts of the Law, that they had @ Shadow of good things to come, but the Body 
is of Chriſt ; ſo that Chrift is ſet forth as the great End of the Law to every one 
that believeth, and the Law it felf as a Schoo/maſter conducting to him. By all 
which we learn, that the whole Law was calculated with a View to the Mefrah, 
that its great End and Tendency was to point out the principal Parts of his Of- 
fice and Character, together with thoſe Benefits which the Church was to ex- 
pect from him. . 

ISHALL not need, after this plain and obvious Remark, to undertake a la- 
borious Confutation of that Conceit, which has been too haſtily admitted by 
ſome learned Men *, that the principal of the Zew:/b Rites were ordained in 
imitation of the Heathen Superſtition, to which the People had ſo long been 


addicted, that God ſaw fit to indulge their Fondneſs for the Pomp of out- 


ward Ceremonies, and transfer to the Worſhip of himſelf, what had been im- 
piouſly abuſed to ſupport Idolatry and Superſtition. A Conceit directly contrary 
to the Tenor and Genius of the Old Teſtament, which every where labours to 
withhold or reclaim the People from every Appearance of idolatrous Practices! 
And can it then be imagined God ſhould preſcribe the Ceremonies of ſuch idola- 
trous Worſhip, in order to indulge in his People that Fondneſs and Inclination 
to them, which it was one principal End of all his Diſcipline to corre& and 
extirpate? ER. l ; . 155 
As then it is aſſerted, without Proof, of many of theſe Rites, that the ſame, 
or ſuch like, had been uſed in Ages elder than Me/es, and applied originally to 
idolatrous Worſhip, (it being much more likely that the Idolaters began to uſe 
them afterwards, in Imitation of the true Worſhippers of God) ſo if that Fa& 
could be maintained of any of them, ſome other End of the Reſemblance 
ought to be aſſigned, which may conſiſt with the general Tenor of the Old 
Teſtament, and not this of a Compliance, which directly contradicts it. It 


might rather be ſuppoſed b, that ſome of the Mo/aick Uſages had been in uſe 


among the ancient Patriarchs, which we know to be the caſe of Sacrifice : And 
as the Nations that ſunk into Idolatry had not loſt all Footſteps of this traditio- 
nal Religion, ſo without doubt it was carefully preſerved among the Hebrews, 
and God thought not fit to diſcard it in his legal Worſhip, which was made 


ſubſervient to the general Tenor and Significancy of thoſe more ancient Infti- 


tutions. And fince a clear and conſiſtent End of the whole is aſſigned by the 
Writers of the New Teſtament, referring the Origin of all to God, and their 
Interpretation is confirmed by Miracles, and various kinds of Evidence; I ſee 
not what ſhould be the Bar to our admitting the Senſe which they have given, 
and eſteeming that to be the juſt and true Account of the Rites and Ordinances 
of the legal Diſpenſation. This ought ſurely to ſatisfy as many as admit the 
Books of the New Teſtament for genuine and facred. And as for thoſe who 
refuſe them under that Character, let it be their Province to diſprove the Evi- 


_ dence which has often been produced in behalf of their Authority. 


2 Cor. 


Hi. 75 &c. 


T x 1s allegorical Genius of the Old Law *, is elegantly ſer forth by St. Paul, 
under the Type of Moſes receiving a Glory in his Countenance by converſing 
with God, which when the People were not able to behold, he veiled it from 

their 


a Marſham, Spencer, a/ii. b See Bp. Cumberland de legibus Patriarchar. at the End of Orig. gent. antiquiſſ. 
Vid. Witſ. Miſcel, I. 2. Diſſ. 1. $. 74. 


1 
their Sight. Moſes is here propoſed as the Miniſter of the former Diſpenſation, Berriman. 
whoſe Miniſtry was not without its Glory, as it revealed the Truth and Will 22 

of God, and pointed out to Chrift the Mediator of a better Covenant. But ſince 5 
the People could not ſtedfaſtly look into this great End of the Law, nor bear the 
naked Luſtre of ſo bright a Glory, it had therefore a Veil or Covering caſt over 
it, being taught by ſymbolical Rites and Adumbrations, which however a dull 
and carnal People might reſt in, without ſearching out the Myſtery, yet the 
Time was to come, when that Veil ſhould be taken away, (as Moſes took it off, 
when he returned to God) and all with open Face behold, as in a Glaſs, the Glo- 
ry of the Lord. 1 e 

Tur Jeus themſelves , tho' they deny the Chriſtian Expoſition, yet are not 

backward to acknowledge ſome allegorical or myſtical Meaning to lie concealed 
under the Precepts of the Law. And what Marmonides obſerves of our material 
Frame, that it is as a Wall or Veil to intercept the Brightneſs of divine Truths, Exod. 
might as well be applied to the Letter of Meſaich Precepts, and prophetical Vi- ws. 
ſion, repreſented by that thick Darkneſs in which God is ſaid to have revealed 7. 


iv. 1 1. 


himſelf, and that dark and gloomy Day on which the Law was delivered from Juds: 
Mount Sinai. | 9 yy v. 4. 5. 
Wulr se thus the Jews acknowledge a myſtical or latent Meaning, and the 
Goſpel has ſhewn Chriſt to be the End or Purport of the whole Moſaicꝶ Diſ- 
_ cipline, we may proceed with, better Confidence to ſearch into Particulars. 
And though all Particulars are not expreſly applied by the Writers of the New 
Teſtament, yet the Specimen which they have given, authoriſes us to enquire 
after the reſt ; eſpecially ſince they have expreſly aſſured us, that the whole 
had the ſame View or Deſign, and have paſſed over ſome Matters in a ſummary 
way, as things of the ſame Tendency, tho' they could not ſtay to ſpeak of them Heb. 
particularly, "There is not indeed the ſame Certainty in thoſe Particulars, Ix. 5. 
which are ſearched out by the Sagacity of human Reaſon, nor is the ſame ſtreſs 
to be laid upon them, as on thoſe of which expreſs Application has been made 
by ſome inſpired Writer. But yet when they are urged not ſingly or apart by 
| themſelves, but in conjunction with the whole Syſtem of ritual Religion, not 
to gainſay the Applications that are made in Scripture, but conformably and 
in ſubſerviency unto them ; there is then a weight and ſignificancy in ſuch In- 
terpretations; they diſplay the Harmony and Beauty of the Mo/arck Precepts, 
and ſhew how the ſame Wiſdom which had been more evidently taught of 
ſome, did really run throughout, and give Sanction to the whole. 
Now as all the Treaſures of Wiſdom are hid in Chrift, ſo that there is great Col. ii. 3. 
variety of Benefits in his Religion, and yet all terminate and center in himſelf; 
we are not to wonder, if on one hand many of the legal Preſcriptions ſhould 
be caculated to ſet forth or ſignify the ſame Myſtery, and on the other hand 
variety of Myſteries ſhould be referr'd to by one and the ſame Rite or Ce- 
remony. 8 8 ; | 
. much being premiſed in general of the Nature and Tendency of ri- 
tual Precepts, I proceed more particularly to give ſome Specimen of them in 
the Inſtances * 75 mentioned. And, 


typical I nterpretation of the Law, 


(1.) FIRST then I propoſed to explain the Myſtery of the Place of Wor- 
ſhip preſcribed under the Law, which was the Tabernacle firſt, and afterwards 
the Temple; the firſt appointed for the temporary Uſes of the 1/raelites, till its 

| Utenſils 


4 Vid. Witſ. ut ſup. F. 22, 23. | | 

e Materia eſt veluti maceria magna et velum impediens veram apprehenſionem intelligentiæ abſtractæ. 
Et hoc innuitur paſſim in omnibus prophetarum libris, quod velum aliquod fit diſtinguens inter nos et Deum : 
ut cum dicitur, ab/conditus nobis efſe in nube; in obſcuritate 3 in denſa ealigine eo quod materiæ reſpectũ 
imperfecti nimis ſumus ad illum apprehendendum non tamen ſine ratione fuit quod Deus ſe in nube reve- 
larit, veriim ad nos commonefaciendos, quod apprehenſio veritatis ejus nobis fit impoſlibilis, propter turbulen- 
tam at tenebricoſam illam, quæ nos, nequaquam vero Deum circumdat, materiam ——— Przterea, notum et 
in confeſſo eſt in gente noſtrà, quod dies illa, qua ſteterunt in monte Sinai, fuerit nebuloſa, et nonnihil pluvioſa. 


Maimon. More Nevoch. ex verfron. Buxtorf. par. 3. cap. 9. 
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Berriman. Utenſils ſhould be tranſlated to that more ſolemn Place, which God ſhould chuſe 
Ser for the better Celebration of divine Worſhip. The moſt High dwelleth not in Tem- 
ples made with hands. He neither can be incloſed in any poſſible Compals, nor 
5 wants to be ſecured againſt the Inclemencies of Air or Weather. Yer in theſe 
Kun", 1 Places he was pleaſed to vouchſafe a ſymbolical Manifeſtation of his Preſence : 
from whence the Tabernacle had its Name of [we Miſhcan, as being the 
Habitation or Dwelling-houſe of God; and the like Name of N»v23W Shechi- 
nah, is given by the Jew:/ſh Writers to that bright Appearance or Divine Glory 
which reſided in it. This figured out that Myſtery in time to be accompliſh- 
ed, when the Son of God ſhould clothe himſelf with human Fleſh, who is 
therefore ſaid, by an Alluſion to that Hebrew word, oxnaca, to make his Taber- 
nacle with us f, to have had the Fulneſs of the Godhead (anſwering to that Ful- 
neſs of Glory ſometimes manifeſted in the old Sanctuary) dwelling s or reſiding 
in him bodily,” and to have raiſed that Temple of his own Body which was bleſs'd 
with this Divine Inhabitanr. | | e 
AGAIN, the ſame Building, which was thus calculated to ſignify the gra- 
cious Preſence of God among his People, was alſo fitted to denote as well every 
private faithful Member of Chriſt, as the whole Church which is made up of 
them, and that under different Conditions or Eſtates. Of every true and faith- 
Rom. viii. ful Member of Chriſt, it is reckoned that he has Chriſt dwelling or reſiding in 
9, 10. him, and is ſo warm'd and enlightned by the gracious Influence and Direction 
2 For. of his Spirit, as from hence to be eſteem'd the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt. In 
i Cor. like Manner, when ſpoken of together, they are ſaid as lively Stones to be built 
vi. 19- wp @ ſpiritual Houſe, to be built upon the foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets, 
i, os Feſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief Corner-ſtone ; in whom all the Building fitly 
Eph. ii. framed together groweth unto an holy Temple in the Lord; in whom ye are alſo 
2002 22 built together for an habitation of God through the Spirit. 
THe Skins and baſer Materials, which ſerv'd for covering the Sanctuary, 
whilſt its inward Utenſils were glorious and of great value, may at once lead 
us to a twofold Contemplation of our Redeemer, who, in his outward Form, 
Ifai. ll. may appear deſpiſed and rejected of Men, at the ſame time that they, who look 
2,3- to him by Faith, can eaſily behold his Glory, the Glory as of the only begotten of 
1 the Father, full of Grace and Truth : as alſo of the Church, which being his 
pfl. Body, is conformed to its Head, all glorious within, tho outwardly perhaps de- 
xv. 13. ſpiſed, and ſtript of ſecular Advantages. 
ONCE more, the Condition of the 1/raelites, being at firſt unſettled and 
| moveable, their Tabernacle was compoſed of ſuch Materials, and compacted 
in ſuch Order and Method, that it might eaſily be taken down and ſet up, and 
moved about with them from one Place to another; till at laſt when their 
Wars with the Natives were at an end, and themſelves in peaceable Poſſeſſion 
of their promiſed Inheritance, its ſacred Utenſils were fixed in the Temple built 
by Solomon, and that ſtate of Reſt attended with a great increaſe of Glory. So 
tote Cbriſt was in this World as in a Wilderneſs, aol having where to lay his head 
ix. 38. with Conſtancy or Quiet, and ſubject ro the Mortality and Weakneſs of our 
Nature: but being raiſed from the Dead, be dieth no more, Death hath no more 
Rom.vi.g. Dominion over him, being now enthron'd at the right hand of God, far above 
Eph. i. all Principality and Power, in a ſtate of endleſs Triumph and Glory. So alſo 
20, 21. is his Church at preſent in a ſtate of Travail and Warfare, bur ſhall hereafter 
by to a triumphant State, and then enjoy an everlaſting Reſt and 
Felicity. gr 
Bu - beſides this general Conſideration of the whole Sanctuary taken together, 
we may likewiſe turn our Eyes diſtinctly on its ſeveral Parts, and obſerve the 
Myſteries conceal'd under them. The Sanctuary, ſtrictly taken, was a Build- 
ing cover'd in, ſecured againſt the outward Injuries of Weather, and unlawful 
to be entred by any but the Sons of Aaron. But this was encompals'd by a 


Court 


* Erne iy i, John i. 14. 
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Court of large extent, which ſtood open to the Air, wherein „ 
the Altar of Burnt Offering, and in which the Prieſts and Fan aca): _ "Sermon, 
Apparatus of their Sacrificial Worſhip b. As this Court ſeems to hi | > 
one at firſt, ſo it has been ſuppos'd that the reſt of the People, who were clean, 
were not refuſed acceſs to it. But after the Tabernacle was fixed, we find David Pal. 
ſpeaking of the Courts of the Lord, in the plural: and eſpecially after the Building, E. 4. 
of the Temple, there is no doubt to be made but there was more than one. Wel 5 
find the inner Court, or the Court of the Prieſts, and the great Court diſtinguiſh- 1 Kings 
ed from each other at the time of its Erection. And accordingly, upon occa- . 
ſion of Manaſſeh's Idolatry, they are term'd the two Courts of the Houſe of the 18 
Lord, as if there were no more. But afterwards the number was encreaſed: 179. | 
and then the Court of the Prieſts was diſtinguiſhed from that of the People 1 
that was again from another of the Women, and that from the laſt, of the Gen- e 
tiles, who were not allow'd to proceed farther i, This fitly repreſents to us 
the viſible Church of Chriſt, which has its own Encloſure, ſeparating its 
e wal ra oO and unbelieving World, admitting them to the 
e of outwar 7 ini l 
E. "eg ol orſhip, but Full detaining them in hope of better things 
Tax Altar and the Laver, which were ſituated in this Court, wer 
ficant Emblems and Types of our Redeemer ; the one, as he is the 8 4 7 Zecl 
to the Houſe of David, and to the Inhabi A 2 
and to abitants of Feruſalem, for Sin and for Un- xu 1. 
cleanneſs; the other, as he is the only Mediator ſanctifying our Gifts, and rendring „ Joop 
our Addreſſes acceptable; thro whom alone we are allow d to have acceſs unto dom. . 2. 
the Father. At the ſame time they did prefigure the Sacraments appointed in 
the Chriſtian Church; namely, Baptiſm, ſet forth as the Laver of Regeneration; Tit. ii. 8. 
and the Euchariſt, as the Memorial of that Atonement Cbriſt has made for Sin. Luk 4 
The ſacred Fire, which burned continually upon the Altar, is a fi nificant ü. 19. 
Type of that eternal Spirit, thro whom Chriſt offer'd himſelf” without Spot to, wow. th 
God, and without whoſe ſanctifying Virtue the Oblation of ourſelves will never be Hieb. F 
acceptable. The Horns of the Altar, which were for refuge to ſuch Crimi- * 14 
nals as _ _ on a may ſet 7815 the Power and Acceptance of our R- 
eemer, that Horn of Salvation in the Houſe of David, 5.6 
to the uttermoſt, that come unto God by 12 þ OO OT ROTOR po 
So much for the Court by which the Sanctuary was encompaſs d. The 
Sanctuary it ſelf was divided into two Parts, the firſt of which was called the 
Holy Place, the other was the Holy of Holes, or the moſt Holy. Into the Holy 
Place none but the Sons of Aaron were allowed to enter, who do in one re- 
ſpect, prefigure the Members of Chriſt's inviſible Church, 1. e. all the true and 
faithful Members, who are declared to be a royal Prieſthood, and to be made : Per. 
Kings and Prieſts unto God; inaſmuch as they are admitted to thoſe unſeen i 9 
and ſpiritual Advantages, to which the carnal and meer external Profeſſor 3 8 2 
never penetrate. In another reſpe& they prefigure the Miniſters of Chriſt N 
who are allowed a nearer approach to the Divine Majeſty, and, by commiſſion 
from our Head, to negotiate in the Affair of Salvation. BE 
HERE was the golden Table of Shew-bread, with twelve Loaves weekly ſet 
upon it, anſwerably to the Tribes of 1/rael; to denote Chriſt ſet forth as the 
Bread of Life to all the Faithful, in the Ordinances of his Church, in his Word Jobn 
as well as in his Sacraments. Here alſo was the golden Candleſtick, with ſcven 5 
burning Lamps, to denote the Illumination and manifold Graces of the Hol 
Ghoſt ſhed forth in Baptiſm, cultivated and improved by other Ordinances 
and diſplay'd in the different Parts and Members of the Church, They were 
lighted every Evening, and required to continue till the Morning, to intimate 
Vol. - (9 L) RO that 
k Vid. Witſ. Miſcel. Sacr. vol. 1. c. 2. Piſſert. 1. f. 15. 
e er ha 2 n rlained,' th 4 ing, 
„Lev. FX the Lamps ſhould burn continually, and this is ex ined, the verſe following, 
A, all order it from the Evenin Z , ontinually. 
. 4, 5 that the 2 called Fr 7 0 e FT o 4 Hs, * hich 2225 18 To B 
* 5 k 
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Berriman. that that emblematical Light might have its Uſe, during the Night of ritual 
97 15 Types and Shadows, but might well be ſuperceded, when Cbriſt ſhould ariſe to 
WAV give us ſtronger Light, when the Day ſhould daun, and the Day Star ariſe in 

Eph. our Hearts. Laſtly, here was the go/den Altar of Incenſe, in the neareſt Situa- 


2 pet tion to the Holieft of all, whoſe Horns were yearly ſprinkled with the Blood of 


i. 19. Sacrifices, but whoſe daily Uſe was the burning of wee? Odours, not only as the 
Symbol of the People's Prayers daily offer'd, but likewiſe of that continual Inter- 

Rev. viii. Ceſſion of Chriſt, before the Throne in Heaven, which alone can render us or 
3-4- our Petitions acceptable. ET | 
BEyoND this Holy Place was the laſt Apartment, called the Holieſt of all, 

the venerable Emblem of the higheſt Heaven, containing the moſt ſignificant 
Symbol of Divine Glory, and of Chriſt in his ſtate of Exaltation. This was 
divided from the former Apartment by a Veil, as that was from the inner 


Court; which, as it denoted the Concealment of theſe Myſteries under the Dark- 


neſs and Obſcurity of legal Shadows, and the veiling of Divine Glory in the 
Perſon of Chriſt, under the Covering of Human Fleſh ; ſo withal the High- 
Prieſt turning it by, and entring once every Year, imported that a Day ſhould 
come, when that Obſcurity ſhould be removed, and Goſpel Truths be openly 
revealed, when a Forerunner in our name ſhould enter into Heaven it /elf, to 
| Heb, appear in the preſence of God for us, to intercede in our Behalf, and to take poſ- 


vt. 20. ſeſſion in our Name, as a ſure Pledge and Earneſt, that we hereafter ſhall 40:7 


1 open Face behold the Glory of the Lord. 

iii. 18. WITHIN this Veil was the moſt remarkable Symbol of the old Oeconomy, 
namely, the Ark of the Covenant !, made of Cedar, and overlaid with Gold, 
cover'd with the golden Propitiatory or Mercy-Seat, which golden Cherubim, 

with Faces turning to each other, beheld with Veneration ; and over all, was 
ſer. that Manifeſtation of Divine Glory, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Shechinab. 


xvii. 2. This ſeems to be that Throne of God, which is celebrated by the Prophets in 


| Jo the Fewiſh Sanctuary. And what could it more aptly ſignify than Chriſt, re- 


preſented as our King and Governor, thro' whom God is pleaſed to ſhew him- 
ſelf propitious and gracious to his People, to undertake the Protection of his 
faithful Servants, and receive them into Joy and Felicity? But whereas this 
Ark of old was ſhut up within the inmoſt Sanctuary, and hid from vulgar Eyes, 
which could not penetrate to look into the Myſteries of our Redemption ; we 
find the Temple of God is repreſented in the New Teſtament, to be laid open in 
Rev.xi.19. Heaven, ſo that the Ark of his Teſtament was ſeen in it. Immediately then up- 
on our Saviour's Expiration, when he had now perform'd his Sacrifice, and was 
about to enter into his Glory, the Veil of the Temple was not drawn aſide as 
heretofore, to be drawn back again and return to former Obſcurity ; but it 


Mat. was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, to import that the legal Myſteries 
are now unveil'd and thoſe Benefits conferr'd in Verity, which were formerly 


xxvii. 51. 


diſpens'd in Types and Figures. 


I NEED not after this enlarge upon the Things that were repoſed in or near 


the Ark ®, the Tables of the Covenant, the Book of the Law, the Pot of uncor- 
| PN rupted 


it was ſuffer' d to go out, or was extinguiſhed in the Morning. Yet Kimchi ſays upon the Place, that the 
Weſtern Lamp, (viz. that in the middle, bending towards the Sanctum Sanctorum) was always burning. (See 
Lightfoot's Temple, ch. xiv. 5. 4) Joſephus (Antiq. Jud. l. 3. c. 8, alias 9. F. 3.) repreſents this Matter as if 
three of the Lamps burnt all the | 

of the Miſbna and of Bartenoras Comment upon it (in tit. 'Tamid. cap. 3. 5. 9. ex edit. Surenhu/. tom. 5. 
p- 4 when, beſides the Veſtern Lamp always burning, it is ſaid that the zo egſtern Lamps, if they went 
out by the Morning, ſhould be lighted again, whereas the reſt need not be lighted till the Evening. But 


this is certain on all hands, that they were all required to be burning in the Night, though not in the Day: 


and the perpetual burning of ſome, might be a Type of future never- failing Light. „ 

4 Beſides this, the Apoſtle (Heb. ix. z.) mentions the golden Cenſer as contain'd in the moſt Holy Place. 
But that not being mentioned by Maſes to be there repolited, ſome have thought the Apoſtle meant only 
this, that there was a Cenſer, peculiarly reſerved for the uſe of that Place on the great Day of Atonemont. 
Vid. Buxtorf. exercit. 1. Hiſt. Arc. fad. o. ant. | 6 


It is a matter of diſpute among the IG how many things were. reſerv'd or laid up within the Ark 
of the Covenant. Of the Teflimony, or two Tables of the Decalogue, there can be no doubt, theſe being ex- 
preſly. order d to be placed there at the time, when the making of the Art was preſcribed, Exod, xxv. : 6. 

| Sec 


ay, and the reſt were lighted up at Night. And this ſeems to be the Mind 
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rupted Manna, and Aaron's Rod that budded; which might fitly imply 
what Care we ought to keep and obſerve God's Will and Commandments, 


7g 


fed the Fathers in the Wilderneſs; and they who hold a conſtant and inviſible 


with Perriman. 


ermo 


4 58 
how 8 they were fulfilled by our Redeemer ; how Chriſt is the By 5 


read, which came down from Heaven; figured only by the Manna which John 


vi. 51. 


Ver. 


Communion with him, are admitted to a farther Privilege, in partaking with 49, 38. 
him of the hidden Manna, typified by this incorruptible Manna kept within the Rev. 
Veil, of which none under the Law might eat: laſtly, how his Prieſthood is fl. 17. 


powerful and efficacious, ſo that tho put to death in the Fleſh, yet like Aa- 


ron's Rod he quicken'd and bore Fruit, and remaineth a Prieft for ever, after 
the power of an endleſs Life. 


(2.) SECONDLY, the next Inſtance, under which I propoſed to conſider the 
legal Ceremonies, was the Method of worſhipping by Sacrifice and Incenſe. 
The Uſe of Sacrifice took not its riſe from the Moſaich Law, but was handed 
down (as I obſerved formerly) from the time of Man's Apoſtaſy, and without 
doubt owed its Original to ſome Divine Inſtitution. But the Law of Moſes 
methodized, and modell'd (as it were) anew the Uſe of Sacrifices ; it diſtin- 
guiſh'd them into ſeveral forts and kinds of Oblation, and it increas'd the So- 
lemnity of that ritual Worſhip, by the additional Preſcription of many figni- 
ficant Ceremonies in the Circumſtance and Manner of performing it. 
SOME were made of the Fruits of the Earth, as Corn, and Wine, and Oil, 

which had the name of Mincha and Neſek, Meat and Drink-Offerings ; others 
were taken from among Beaſts or Birds, as Lambs and Kids, and Bullocks, 
Turtles and Pigeons, all of them clean Animals; or ſuch as were allowed for 
Food, and required to be perfect and without blemiſh ; and theſe, beſides hav- 
ing their Blood partly ſprinkled about the Altar, or towards the Mercy-Sear, 


and partly pour'd out at the bottom of the Altar, were either conſumed whole, 


as Burnt-Offerings, or elſe had certain Segments offered in that Manner, whilſt 
the reſt was differently diſpoſed, in proportion to the different nature of the 
Sacrifice, either burnt without the Camp, and afterwards without the City of 
Ferujalem, or elſe eaten by the Prieſts alone within the Holy Place, or partly 
by the Prieſts, or partly by the Offerers ® | LY 45 

As to the ſpecial End or Deſign of them, they were either euchari/tical, in- 
tended as Expreſſions of Thankſgiving, and Acknowledgments of Favours re- 
ceiv'd; or euctical, to ſupplicate and pray for the Continuance or Increaſe of 
Bleſſings in the time to come; or laſtly, expiatory, deſign'd to make rr 

| 1217 0 4 


See Deut. x. 5. To theſe ſome of the Fews would add the former Tables that were broken by Moſes, when 
he was angry at the People's Idolatry, Exod. xxxii. 19. But there being nothing ſaid of that Matter in Scrip- 
ture, and it being doubtful whether the Ari was large enough to contain both, it is more likely theſe were 
preſerved in ſome other Repoſitory. The Book of the Law is required (Deut. xxxi. 26.) to be put in the fide 
of the Ark of the Covenant : Which ſome underſtand of the inſide of the Art, but others of a {mall Box or 
Coffer faſten'd to the outſide of it, of which we find mention 1 Sam. vi. 8. So again, the Pot of Manna 


is order'd, Exod. xvi. 33. to te /aid up before the Lord, the Ark not being made, nor the Tab/es of the Covenant 


deliver'd at that time: and then it is related proleptically in the Verſe following, that Aaron laid it up before 
the Teſtimony, HY Y 89 3. e. the Tables of the Decalogue. And in like manner Aaron's Rod is order'd 
to be brought before the Teſtimony, to be kept for a Token, &c. Numb vii. 12. From hence ſome would ar- 
gue that theſe muſt be within the Art, otherwiſe they could not be 98 in preſence of the Tables. But if we 
conſider that the Tables were in the Ark, and that from thence the Art it ſelf had ſometimes the name of the 
Teftimony, there will be no Abſurdity in anderſtanding any thing that was placed very near on the outfide, to be 


before the Teſtimony. And thus all will agree well enough with what we read 1 Kings viii. 9. that there was 


nothing in the Ark, e the too Tables of Stone, which Moſes put there at Hereb. But to us Chriſtians there 
remains a Difficulty from that Text of che Apoſtle, Heb. ix. 3, 4. After the ſecond Veil, «mi, the Taberna- 
cle which is called the Holieft of all: Which had the golden Cenſer, & rd »aſtulor, and the Ark of the Cove- 
nant overlaid round about with Gold, iv 3 wherein was the golden Pat that had Manna, and Aaron's Rod that 
budd:d, and the Tables of the Covenant. And for the Solution of this Difficulty, three ways haye been attempt- 
ed. (1.) Some would refer the 5» J not to 4H the laſt Subſtantive, but 0 9xavh the more remote, ſo as to 
imply only that theſe things belong'd all to the Sarum Sanctorum. (z.) Others would have che Prepoſition 
:» taken with the ſame latitude as the Prepoſition J in Hebrew, ſo as not neceſſarily to ſignify in, but with, 
near, or hard by. (3.) Others take St. Paul to ſpeak of the Time when the Tabernacle was firſt built in the 
Wilderneſs, when, Br the conveniency of moving from place to place, they ſuppoſe theſe things might be 
put within the Ark: whereas the Book of Kings ſpeaks of it when brought into the I. emple of Solomon, 


- 


- 


where it was to remain fixed and immoveable. Vid. Buxtorf. exercit. 1. Hiftoria- arc faderis, cap. 85. 
x Sce the farther Deſcription of Sacrificial Rites either in the Books of Maſes, or in Outram de Sacrific. 
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Heh. vii. 
„ I6, 17. 
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Berrinan and Atonement for Sin, for ſuch Sin namely, as was not in courſe of Law ne- 
7 2711 ceſſarily puniſhable on the Offender in his own Perſon, but was allowed to 
Abe transferred by ſolemn Impoſition of Hands upon the YVi#1m's Head, which 

was thereby ſubſtituted in the room of the Offender, to ſtand in his ſtead, and 

endure Puniſhment for him. 3 
So Mk of their Sacrifices ſeem to have partook of every kind, though from 
their principal View they are referred to one rather than another. And of all 
of them it is obſerved, that they had ſomething of an expiatory Quality or 
Virtue in them, inſomuch that the Burnt-Offerings themſelves are ſaid to 
make Atonement * ; from whence they are repreſented to have made 4 ſweet 
Lev. i. 9, Savour unto the Lord, as it were intended to appeaſe his Wrath, and render 
* him gracious and propitious. The ſame is to be argued from the Ceremony 
of Sprinkling the Blood, which was uſed in theſe, as well as in the Sin, and 
Treſpaſß- Offerings; the declared Uſe whereof was al together expiatory, accord- 
ing to the Expoſition ** of this Matter in the Law it ſelf. For the Life of 
| the Fleſh is in the Blood, and I have given it to you (ſays God) upon the Altar, 

Levit. o make an Atonement for your Souls; for it is the Blood that makes an Atone- 
xvi. ri ment for the Soul. % 

N ow that theſe had no real, but only a ſymbolical Efficacy in the Atone- 
ment of Sin, will appear both from the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, and from 
the Terms of the Mo/a:ck Inſtitution. It is not poſſible that the Blood of Bulls 
Heb. x. 4. Ind of Goats ſhould take away Sins. If no Man may deliver his Brother, or 
Pſal. xlix. his own Soul from Death, much leſs may that be expected from brute Beaſts, 
7-5 who have neither Dignity of Nature, nor Purpoſes of Obedience, to give 
Merit and Value to their Sufferings. The Matters to be expiated, were ge- 
nerally either legal Impurities, or involuntary Treſpaſles ; and if ſome wilful 
Immoralities were alſo allowed the Benefit of Expiation, they were ſuch as 
were done with leſs aggravating Circumſtances, whilſt the more grievous and 
preſumptuous Violations of Duty were required to be puniſhed with the Death 
of the Offender himſelf, who had no ſpecial Sacrifice appointed for him. I 
ſay, no ſpecial Sacrifice ; becauſe where the Matter was concealed, or the 
Law not duly executed, it does not appear that.ſuch Offenders ſtood excluded 
from all Benefit of that general Expiation which was annually made on the 
great Day of Atonement, as well by the ſcape Goat, as by bloody Sacrifices, 
extending to all the Iniquities of the Children of Iſrael, and all their Tranſ- 
greſſions in all their Sins . But then the having no expreſs Application to 
| ſuch Caſes, and leaving them expoſed to the Rigour of the Law, is an Argu- 
ment of the weakneſs of legal Sacrifices, and the need of ſome other more 
erfe& Sacrifice, to purge us from all Sin and Uncleanneſs. The Prieft and 
the Altar, appointed for ſuch Atonements, were manifeſtly chargeable with 
Imperfection, and wanted to be cleanſed and purified themſelves. 
AND after all, the Effect was Fury ſymbolical, and ſuch as, without a 
pical Meaning attributed to it, fell ſhort of the Deſign of Expiation. For, 
from what was the Offender delivered by theſe legal Sacrifices? Was it not 
from temporal Death, and the Danger of being cut off from the Congrega- 
tion? And to what Privilege was he reſtored or entitled ? Was it not to the 
Privilege of appearing before God, and joining in the publick Worſhip ? Whar 
was the Purifying or Sanctification conſequent upon ſuch Atonements ? Was it 
Heb. ix. not {86 the Apoſtle ſtyles it) the purify:ng of the Fleſh; an outward and a 
13, 14+ tranſient Efficacy, which could not reach fo purge their Conſciences from dead 
Works? And why was all this neceſſary to be often repeated, but becauſe it 
had no ſolid or permanent Effect, nor deſerved to find Acceptance of it ſelf? 
But if we take it in a ſymbolical or typical View, then it leads us to acknow- 
ledge the Benefit of Chriſt's Redemption, and thoſe invaluable Privileges he has 
i EEE 45 purchaſed 
© Levit. 1.4. —- xvi. 24. And ſo Ezek. xlv. 15, 17. The Sin-Offering, and the Meat- Offering, and the Burnt- 


Offering, and the P eace-Offi erings are all ſaid to make Reconciliation for the Houſe 0 Iſrael. | 
x) Levit xvi, 21. See above, Serm. XXI. p. 755, &c, 255 4 \ 
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purchaſed for us. That temporal Death, which was denounced by the Law, Berrimes. 
will denote that everlaſting Puniſhment, to which Sinners are expoſed as ſuch. XI 
The legal Impurity, which wanted to be cleanſed, will denote the Defilement wyw 
and Impurity of Sin. The outward Admiſſion to the Service of the Temple, f 
will denote our ſpiritual Privilege of Acceſs unto God, as well in the preſent Or- Pet. 
dinances of his Church, as in the future Inheritance of his eternal Kingdom. And 1.19. 
all this being perform'd by the Oblation of Sacrifices, clean and perfect in their * 4 
kind, will import our being redeem'd with the precious Blood of Chriſt, as of a Lamb Eph. v. 2. 
without blemiſh and without ſpot ; who thro' the eternal Spirit offer d himſelf with- fkleb. 
out ſpot to God, for a fweet-ſmelling Savour, and entred not into the Holy Places Ich. 
made with hands, which are the Figures of the true, but into Heaven it ſelf, that viii. 2. 
true Tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not Man, there to plead the Merit WT 
of his Sacrifice, and make for ever Interceſſion for us. 
THE Parallel might here be run throughout the ſeveral Circumſtances of 
the Feuiſb Sacrifices, and the burning of their Incenſe; in agreement with 
which it might be ſhown, how Chriſt's Blood was ſhed, and his whole Body 
extended on the Croſs, without the Gates of Jeruſalem ; anſwering at once to 
the whole Burnt-Offering conſumed upon the Altar, and to thoſe Sin-Offerings 
which were moſtly burnt without the Camp or the City: how his crucified Body 
was preſented to the Father as a full and perfe& Sacrifice, which needing therefore 
to be no more repeated, he continues in that holy Place to which he then aſcend- 
ed, and for ever fits down at the right hand of God, repreſenting there conti- Feb. 
nually the Atonement he has made, and recommending us and all our Wants 
to the Divine Favour: how, laſtly, his Body and Blood are, in the Sacrament 
of the Euchariſt, myſtically diſpenſed for the Food and Repaſt of faithful 
Souls, to nouriſh and ſuſtain them to eternal Life. But as there can be little 
diſagreement about theſe Circumſtances, when the main Doctrine of Sacrifice is 
confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd; ſo ſome of them will have occaſion to be farther diſ- 
play'd, when I proceed to the third Inſtance under which I was to conſider the 
myſtical View and. Meaning of the Levitical Worſhip ; and that reſpects the 
Adminiſtrator, which was in ſome caſes the High Prieſt alone, and in the reſt 
any of the Sons of Aaron. But of this, together with the Inferences to be 
drawn from this Subject (God willing) at another Opportunity. | 
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SERMON XXIV. 


The Aptneſs and Significancy of the typical Interpre- 
tation of the Law, with Inferences from the whole. 


Preached November the 6th, 1732. 


The Eighth SERMON on this TE xx. 


- n "FI —— 
— 


JOHN i. 17. 


For the Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth came by 
e oo EI Iv,  Feſus Chriſt. 


HE Antitbeſis which is ſtated in the Text, between the Law of Moſes 
and the Goſpel, has been formerly explain'd, and many Arguments 
produced to ſhew that the Moſaic Law was not deſigned to have an 
univerſal or perpetual Obligation, but ſerv'd as a preparatory Diſci- 

which Heads do naturally lead us to a third, vi. to point out and explain how 
it ſerv'd this Purpoſe by its Types and Prefigurations, which foreſhew'd the Of- 
fice and Character of the Mefiah, and made ſuch application of his Benefits, 


as was ſuited to that Age of the World, and proportioned to the Faith and Sin- 


cerity of its Obſervers. 


Fox the clearing of this, I firſt explain'd the Grounds of ſuch typical In- 
ter pretation, and then removed the principal Difficulties and Objections that may 
ſeem to lie againſt it. After which I proceeded, in the laſt Place, to ſhew un- 
der ſome obvious Inſtances, how apt and natural this Method of Interpretation 


is, and with what Beauty and Significancy it diſplays and unfolds to us the an- 


cient Inſtitution. The Inſtances propoſed were ſuch as relate to the eſſential 

Parts of the Levitical Worſhip, and almoſt the whole Exerciſe of ritual Re- 
ligion ; namely, the Place of Worſhip, which was the Tabernacle firſt, and af- 
terwards the Temple; the Method of worſhipping, by Sacrifice and Incenſe ; and 
the Adminiſtrator, which was in ſome cafes the High Prieſt alone, and in the 
reſt any of the Sons of Aaron. 


THz two former of theſe were propoſed and tated in the laſt Diſcourſe. 
From whence I go on in order to the 


(3. Tur RD, namely the Aminiſtrator of the legal Worſhip, which was in 
ſome caſes the High Prieſt alone, and in the reſt any of the Sons of Aaron. 


IT 


— 
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Ix has been formerly obſerved, how ſtrictly the Levitical Prieſthood was Berrinan. 
confined to the Family of Aaron *: and as this did in one view figure out all IN. 
the ſincere and faithful Members of Chri/t, who are choſen and ſet apart out of www 
the reſt of Mankind, to be a Royal Prieſthood, offering up ſpiritual Sacrifices ; *.F*t- 
ſo more eſpecially did it in another view figure out Chriſt their Head, making 228 
a perfect Expiation for Sin, and mediating between God and Men. The Sa- 
crifice he offer d was his human Nature paying a perfect Obedience to God, 
and ſubmitting even unto Death. For as the Law could do nothing of it ſelf, 
by its own- Virtue and Power; ſo it was forced to lay together a Variety of Fi- 
gures, which, under different Views, might repreſent to the Church the one 
great and long Antitype, who is himſelf our Altar, Prieft, and Sacrifice. 

HE was not himſelf deſcended of the Line of Aaron, but ſprang out of the 
Tribe of Judah, of which Tribe Moſes ſpake nothing concerning Prieſthood : to im- Heb. 
port that his Prieſt hood is not of the ſame Order, nor tied to the ſame external 
Rules of Worſhip. But there were ſuch Lines of reſemblance between the Sons 
of Aaron and him, as were fit to be obſerved between the Type and the Rea- 
lity. The Deſcent from Aaron was not of it ſelf ſufficient, except they were 
alſo deſcended by ſuch honourable Marriage as the Law had ſtrictly preſcribed ke 5 
to that Family, to legitimate their ſacred Services, and qualify them to 
approach unto God. This thadow'd out, as human and earthly things can 
do it, the Divine Original and Generation of the Son of God, together with that 
immaculate Conception of a Virgin, whereby he ſubmitted to be made the 
Son of Man, glorifying not himſelf to be made an High Prieſt, but he that ſaid Heb. u. 5. 
unto him, Thou art my Son, to day have I begotten thee, © 

THE Aaronical Prieſts were alſo required to be free from any Blemiſh or De- 
fect of Body, as well as poſſeſs'd of a religious Frame and Habit of Mind, which 
did but faintly repreſent the unexampled Purity and Perfections of our great, _. 
High Prieſt, who is holy, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from Sinners, having no 15, &. 
ſuch Infirmity as the High Prieſts of the Law, which ſhould make him need to Heb. vii. 


offer up Sacrifice for any Sins of his own, or daily ones for other People; but 27. 28. 


having made a full Reconciliation by the Sacrifice of himſelf, and remaining 


perfect, and conſecrated for evermore., fan 

Tur Method of conſecrating and appointing the legal Prieſts, was alſo calcu- 
lated to figure out the Excellency and Perfection of our great High Prieſt, who 
had all that internal Virtue and Sanity, which they could only ſignify by out- 
ward Ceremony. The external waſhing with Water, at the ſame time that it up- ,, 
braided their natural Impurity, did withal betoken the neceſſity of pure and un- 
ſpotred Holineſs in him who ſhould approach unto God. To their figurative Ser- 
vices a figurative Cleanſing might ſuffice, But the ſpiritual Service of the New 
Teſtament required a Prieſt that ſhould be abſolutely clean, thro' whom we are 5 
enabled to draw nigh unto God, having our Conſciences purged from dead Works. ir. 1 «Þ 
Ac AN, the putting on of ſacred Veſtments was another Rite of Conſecra- Exod. 
tion, which, being partly made of Linen, were fit to repreſent that perfect and *** 5 

unſpotted Righteouſneſs of Chriſt, for which his faithful Members are accepted 
of the Father, who are therefore ſaid to put on Chriſt, and to be arrayed in fine Rom. 
Linen, clean and white, which is the Righteouſneſs of Saints: and partly (in the r 
High Prieſt) being adorn'd with Gold and Gems, and curious Workmanſhip, ry 
inſcribed with the Character of Holine/s, and the Names of the twelve Tribes Rev. 
of Iſrael, did ſignificantly figure out the tranſcendent Glory and Dignity of our **. S. 
Redeemer, communicated in a fit proportion to his faithful Members, who are 
in him a royal Priefthood, together with his Vigilance and Care over them, con- pet. 
fider'd as the 1/rael! cf God. W 4s ur uf fe | ug. 

Tux Unction of the holy Oil, and that poured out in great plenty and a- xxoa. 
bundance, did not only ſignify the Graces of the Spirit diſpens'd to the Faith- 1 0 
ful in the Goſpel Times, but him, in a more eminent manner, who is emphati- ril. 2. 
cally ſtyled the Mes$1An, or Anointed of the Lord; ANOINTED with * Pl Lats. 
| N | 11 Heb. i. 9. 


xod. 
ix. 4. 


See Serm. XX. p. 748, 749. 
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Berriman. 
Sermon 
XXIV. 


Exod. 
xxix. 1, 
2 3. 

Verſe 

10,—14. 

Verſe 
15,18. 

Verſe 
19,28. 


Oil of Gladneſs above his Fellows, having the Spirit imparted without meaſure 
unto him, and being ſolemnly appointed to thoſe high Offices which belong 
to him as Mediator. Vir 104 ; | TER. | 

ON ck more, in the firſt Conſecration of the Family of Aaron, there were 
Sacrifices offered, firſt for Expiation of their Sins, then for Burnt-Offering, 
or Dedication of them wholly to Divine Service; and laſtly, for Peace-Ofer- 
ing, admitting them (as it were) into the Family, and to the Table of their 
God. In theſe Moſes, acting the Part of a Prieſt, was an illuſtrious Type of 
Chriſt, as well in granting a Divine Commiſſion to the Miniſters of the New 
Teſtamenr, as in ſanctifying all the faithful Members of his Church, and qua- 
lifying them to draw near unto God. | 


So far of the Appointment of the Prieſts : The Office of the Perſons thus 


appointed, was chiefly exerciſed in Sacrifice and Incenſe. By Sacrifice, I mean 
as well thoſe Meat and Drink-Oferings, which were either joined with Vic- 


Zims, or ſeparately offered unto God; and that whether burnt upon the Altar, 


or otherwiſe conſumed by the Prieſts; as alſo thoſe Victims themſelves ap- 


pointed by the Law, to be firſt preſented and flain by thoſe who offered 


Exod. 
xxx. 34. 


Ver. 7, 8. 


them, then to have the Blood and Segments laid about the Altar by the Prieſts, 
ſprinkled and waved before the Lord, as the ſupreme Governor of Heaven 
and Earth; and burnt, laſtly, by the ſacred Fire, which was continually pre- 
ſerved upon the Altar for that Purpoſe. And by Incenſe, I mean that ſacred 
Compoſition, which was preſcribed to Moſes in the Book of Exodus, which was 
as well to be burnt daily, every Morning and Evening, on the golden Altar 
of Incenſe, as annually with more Solemnity on the great Day of Expiation. 
Ir has been ſhewn formerly, > how theſe Rites prefigured the Sacrifice and 
Interceſſion of Chriſt: But fince we are now conſidering him under the Cha- 
racer of the Prieſt that offered it, it may be material for us, without expa- 
tiating on every Circumſtance in the ordinary Miniſtrations, to attend parti- 


cularly to thoſe more ſolemn Circumſtances with which the Oblation of the 
High Prieſt was performed on that Day of annual Atonement. 


Lev. xvi. 
3.—28. 


IIa. Iii. 12. 


AT that time, beſides the two Rams for Burnt-Offering, and the Scape- 


Goat, which was ſent alive into the Wilderneſs, there was a Bullock and a 


Goat appointed for Sin-Offerings ; of whoſe Blood the High Prieſt, having 
opened the Veil of the moſt holy Place, ſprinkled before the Mercy-Seat, pro- 
ceeding then to conſume their Fat upon the Altar, and ſend their Carcaſes to 
be burnt without the Camp, or Gates of JFeruſalem. 1 
How appoſite and beautiful is the Application of all this to the Chriſtian 
Scheme ! The Blood, as being the Life of the Beaſt, might ficly figure out the 
human or reaſonable Soul. And therefore as Chriſt, when conſidered under 
the Notion of a Victim, is ſaid to ſhed his Blood for us, ſo when deſcribed 


as a rational Agent, he is ſaid to pour out his Soul unto Death. At the ſame 


Inſtant therefore that he expired, that his Blood was ſhed, that his ſacred Bo- 


Mat.- 
| XxVil, 51. 


dy hung extended on the Altar of the Croſs ; at the ſame Inftant whilſt it re- 
mained lifeleſs without the Gates of Feruſalem, the Veil of the Temple was 
rent in twain; to import that what had antiently been figured out by thoſe 
Myſteries was now accompliſhed ; that his Divine Nature (which acted in this 
Matter as the Prieſt) putting off the Veil of Fleſh, and carrying his Soul with- 


in the Veil of Heaven, preſented it before the Father as the Price of our Re- 


Heb, * 
25, Or. 


THE Ceremony of the High Prieſt, performed once every Tear, was fitly 
expreſſive of this Atonement of Chriſt, made once for all: which being abſo- 
lute and perfect, his Body was not, like the legal Victims, to remain under the 
Sentence of Death, nor therefore to be burnt and utterly conſumed (as if, like 
them, he had contracted a Defilement not to be removed) but to teſtify the 
155 TE +] | * 3 Con- 


demption, the Solution of that Ranſom he had ha for Sinners, 


v See Serm, XXIII. 
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Conqueſt he had made by a ſpeedy Reſurrection to Life, and Exaltation to the Berrinan. 


higheſt Glory. Then was his whole Humanity preſented before God, and the 
Heavens have received him, not only as,our Prieſt to offer and intercede, 
' alſo as the Lamb that had been {lain for us. It is in the Continuance of this 
Oblation, that his Interceſſion conſiſts; whereby he makes Application of his 
own Merit to obtain the Pardon and Forgiveneſs of our Sins, and withal to 
recommend our Addreſſes at the Throne of Grace, repreſented by the Incenſe 
of the High Prieſt, offered as the Symbol of the Peoples Prayers : In allu- 
ſion whereunto, the great Angel of the Covenant is mentioned by St. John, to 
have a golden Cenſer, and much Incenſe, that he ſhould offer it with the Prayers 
of all Saints, upon the golden Altar which was before the Throne. And ſo the 
Smoke of the Incenſe which came with the Prayers of the Saints, is ſaid to have 
aſcended up before God, out of the Angels Hand. = 
I MIGHT eaſily run the Parallel between Chriſt's Priefthood and Aaron's to 
a greater length : But this may ſuffice briefly to illuſtrate how commodious a 
Senſe ariſes from the Chriſtian Expoſition of the ancient Ceremonies. Which 
bein 
Old Teſtament, and enforced by the Miracles and various kinds of Evidence, 
by which the Writings of the New Teſtament, and conſequently this Expoſition 
is ſupported; there can be no Reaſon to reject a Method of interpreting ſo 
amply recommended, both by its internal and external Evidence. If there 
might be any doubt of ſome Particulars, when taken by themſelves, yet when 
the whole Syſtem is ſurvey'd together, ſo harmonious and uniform in all its 
Parts, diſplaying ſuch Beauty in the ancient Inſtitutions, as well as giving Teſ- 
timony to the Doctrine of the Goſpel ; and all this confirmed by every ſort 
of Evidence by which the Books of the New Teſtament themſelves are atteſt- 
ed and approved: there can be after this no reaſonable Doubt, as to the main 
View and Purport of the Whole, which was clearly calculated to lead Men 
to the Knowledge of Chriſt, and had no farther Uſe or Significancy after his 
Appearing. 3 5 
I HAVE not on this Occaſion particularly ſtated the Evidences of the New 
Teſtament, which do at the ſame time confirm the Expoſition given of the 
Old; but have referr'd to them in general, as belonging to another Field of 


Controverſy, which has been fully and ſatisfactorily occupied by other Hands. 
What I pretend to, is, that there are reaſonable Inducements to acquieſce in 


this Expoſition of the Old Teſtament, even whilſt we abſtract from the Au- 
thority of the New; but when that is taken into the Account, what was ratio- 
nal before, becomes certain and inconteſtible. They are Arguments which 
mutually add weight and luſtre to each other: for as the Authority of the 


New Teſtament confirms this Expoſition of the Old; ſo this Expoſition, when 


ſhewn to be rational and conſiſtent, prepares us to receive the New Teſtament 
it ſelf with greater Reverence. | 

HERE, therefore, I conclude my Subject, as having only undertaken to 
| propoſe thoſe Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion, which are to be gathered 

from the Old Teſtament. And though in clearing of them it was material to 
alledge the Expoſition given in the Books of the New, yet the Authority of 
thoſe Books is a Point I have ſuppoſed as proved by others, to avoid the tedi- 
ouſneſs of launching into another Part of the Diſpute, which has been clear! 
ſettled by very able Pens, and may be eaſily done again, if it ſhould be thought 
fit to reſt the Merits of the Cauſe upon that Iflue. But ſince ſome late Cham- 
pions for Infidelity have choſe to argue from the Genius of the Old Teſtament, 
and reject the Goſpel Expoſition of it as a novel Conceit, cook'd up in the 
_ Declenſion of the Jeuiſb Commonwealth, and utterly unknown to former 
Ages; I hope enough has been ſaid for the refuting of this Calumny, and 
ſhewing, that however the fuller Knowledge of this Myſtery might be reſerv- 
ed for Goſpel Times, yet ſome Notice of ſo great a Truth had been diſ- 


(9 N) penſed 


g added to the other Arguments taken from the Drift and Genius of the 


Sermon 
XXIV. 
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Rey. viii. 
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| Birrimas. penſed from the Beginning, and was gradually opened more and more through 


Sermon 
XXIV. 
been taken of the Chriſtian Scheme, as taught from the Beginning. And, 


the ſucceſſive Ages and Periods of Time. 3 
I 8# ALL add nothing but a few Reflections upon the View which has 


Inference 1. FIRST then, we learn by this Account, what was juſt now 
mentioned, that the Chriſtian Religion is greatly ſlander'd and miſrepreſented 


by them, who would ſuggeſt it to be a novel Invention, grounded on ſome 


modern Prejudices of the Fews, of which Chr: and his Apoſtles took ad van- 
tage to build the Fabrick of Chriſtianity. We ſee that the Scheme was always 
in the Counſels and View of Providence, communicated in ſome meaſure from 


the Time of Man's Apoſtaſy, but gradually opened as the Time of Accom- 


Heb. 


ili. 12. 


is ſettled and receiv'd; or 
fection, which has an Intereſt to ſerve in the Ruins of reveal'd Religion, that 
whilſt the Rule of Action is made obſcure and precarious, it may find its refuge 


2 Pet. 
i. 19. 


pliſhment drew nearer on, till at laſt it was fulfilled in the Event, and reveal- 
ed with all that Luſtre and Advantage, which now recommends it in the Goſ- 


pel of Chriſt. 


Wr may allow our Adverſaries, in this Senſe, that Chriſtianity is nearly as 
old as the Creation; i. e. that it was immediately conſequent upon the Fall, 


when that great Redemption, which is the Doctrine of the Goſpel, was ori- 


ginally promiſed and enſured to Mankind; though not ſo clearly deſcribed as 
by enſuing Revelations, nor ſo openly diſplay'd with all its Circumſtances. 
But when they mean by that Expreſſion, that there is nothing to be receiv'd 
in Chriſtianity, but what neceſſarily reſults from the apparent Nature of 
Things, and the Reaſon of Mankind without help of Revelation; their Con- 
clufion then out-runs their Premiſes, and the Doctrine of the Goſpel is too 


well ſupported, to be ſhaken by the Efforts of their feeble Malice. 


Such reſolute Attachment to the Cauſe of Infidelity proceeds not (we ſee) 


from any defect of Evidence on the fide of Revelation, but muſt owe its Ori- 


gin to ſome Enormity in the Minds and Hearts of thoſe who are poſleſs'd of 
it. There muſt be firſt an evil heart of N either a fond Conceit of na- 
tural Abilities, which diſdains to ſeek for the Inſtruction of a ſuperior Guide, 
or a vain Affectation to 17 . conſiderable, by oppoſing and unhinging what 

aſtly, the Dominion of ſome worldly or ſenſual Af- 


in Licentiouſneſs. What Zeal ſoever our Advocates for Deiſin pretend for mo- 
ral Virtue in the general, yet when they come to ſpeak out their Sentiments 
as to particular Virtues, we find they have not been aſham'd to patronize the 
fouleſt of Vices as agreeable to natural Principles; and then we need not won- 

der to ſee their Doctrine prevail among the abandon'd and licentious. 


Inf. 2. SECONDLY, we may learn our Duty to attend with ſeriouſneſs and 
diligence to the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, as an important Enforcement 
and Confirmation of the Chriſtian Religion. | 

THe Rites of the Moſaick Law, being of a typical or ſymbolical kind, and 
the Predictions of the Prophets being many of them couch'd in lofty and fi- 
gurative Expreſſions, and the reſt, (as relating to things in which free Agents 
were to be concern'd) being leſs explicit than the Goſpel, which contains an Hiſ- 
tory of things that are paſt: it will require much Care and Obſervation to lay to- 
gether different and ſcatter'd Paſſages, to conſider the different Modes and Forms 
of Speech, to examine the Applications made of them by Sacred Writers, and 
to compare theſe previous Notices of the Old Diſpenſation, with their actual 
Accompliſhment under the New. Bur ſince the Meaning conceal'd under thoſe 
ancient Oracles, and the Point to which they direct, is a Matter of the greateſt 
Moment and Importance; ſuch Care and Obſervation will be well beſtow'd, 
and find ample amends for any Time or Pains that ſhall be employed therein. 
They were anciently but as a Light ſhining in a dark place, and gave but diſtant 
and obſcure Hints of future Verities. They did well however, who gave heed 

| £0 
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to them till the Day ſhould dawn to greater Light; and even now, when pro- Berriman. 
duced ſince the Accompliſhment, they do greatly illuſtrate the Brightneſs of 5 17 | 
the Goſpel it ſelf, as their Meaning is more clearly fix d, their Tendency more bp 
evident and undeniable. 

A SPECIMEN hereof has been drawn out in the preceeding Diſcourſes, which 
have ſhewn the gradual opening of the Chriſtian Scheme thro' the ſucceſſive 
Periods of Time: and though all Particulars have not been taken into this Ac- 
count, yet enough has been produced to ſhew the Tendency and Genius of 
the reſt. They who have Leiſure and Capacity for ſuch Enquiries, will do 
well to employ their Time and Studies to that purpoſe, and communicate their 
Obſervations for the Improvement and Benefit of other People. And all of 
us ſhould join in the moſt humble Applications at the Throne of Grace, thar 
God would be pleaſed to open our Eyes, that we may more and more behold theſe Pal. 


wondrous things in his Divine Law. cxix, 18. 
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Inf. 3. THIRDLY, from all this we may derive the Benefit of Confirmation 
and Stedfaſtneſs in our Religion. For what can give us greater Satisfaction 
and Comfort in it, than to ſee that the Chriſtian Scheme was always in the 

Eye of Providence, that the Subſtance of it was reveal'd and taught from the 
Beginning, and all the ſucceſſive Revelations from God were pointed and directed 
towards it? This ſhews us, that we are in the proper Method of Acceptance, 
in that way which was always propoſed in the Divine Counſels, and in ſome mea- 
ſure diſcloſed, but in the Fulneſs of Time was more clearly reveal'd and mani- 
feſted, to the Sons of Men. This may inſtru& us to hold faſt the Profeſſion of Heb. x. 23. 
our Faith without wavering; and ſo long as the Scheme in general appears ſo 
well proportion'd and adapted to former Revelations, not to be ſhock d or 
ſtartled with the Cavils of every nibbling Objector, who ſhall aim to puzzle us 
with Difficulties in ſome particular Caſes, without regarding the beauteous 
Harmony and Analogy of the whole Scheme taken together.. 6 

| IT may be eaſy for Men of Parts and Subtilty, to repreſent particular Mat- 
ters in ſuch Light, or rather in ſuch Obſcurity, as ſhall make them appear diſ- 
proportion'd to the reſt, till Men of Skill and Abilitieg ſhall take the Pains to 
ſearch them to the bottom, and detect the Fallacy. But let not thoſe of leſs 
Penetration and Diſcernment be ſtartled or ſtagger'd with Difficulties, till the 

Objectors have deliver'd in their whole Scheme, and aſſign'd ſome other View or 
Interpretation of the ancient Oracles, which they will abide by as their own Stan- 
dard, without ſhifting the Scene continually, as if they aim'd at nothing elſe 
but to plant their Cannon of Objections. After this, it may be proper to con- 
ſider and compare both Schemes together, to examine which is moſt uniform 
and conſiſtent in it ſelf, which moſt diſplays the Honour and Majeſty of the 
Author, and is beſt calculated for the Benefit of Men. But till that be done, 
the generality of People may be ſatisfied with that Account which has been given 
of the general drift and purport of the ancient Scriptures, and make no doubr 
but, where the whole appears ſo harmonious and uniform, a fair Solution may 
be given of particular Difficulties, by them who have 9 and Leiſure for 
Application to ſuch Studies. It is in the mean time à reaſonable Prejudice 
againſt all Objectors, that they have no other Interpretation to ſubſtitute in its 
room which will ſtand the Teſt of our Enquiries, or recommend it ſelf by 
the Conſiſtency and Harmony of all its Parts. 


Inf. 4. FoURTHLY,'I ſhall add but one more Reflection on this Defence 

of Chriſtianity, which is gather'd from the Study of the Sacred Oracles ; name- 
ly, that whilſt we profeſs to be hereby perſuaded of the Truth of its Doctrines, 
| we be alſo careful to obey its Precepts, and adorn the Religion we pretend to 
believe, by a correſpondent Practice and Behaviour. To boaſt of the Light 
which ſhines n= us by the help of Revelation, and yet continue to habitu- 
ate our ſelves to the unfruitful Works of Darkneſs, is to live in rar 555 
| 8 tradiction 
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Berriman. tradiction to our ſelves, and be influenced by thoſe divided Affections, which 
7775 in the Style of Scripture may be term'd a double Heart or Mind, as implying 
a Conviction of the Truth of Religion, and therefore ſome faint Deſire to o- 
1 Chron. bey it, but yet a ſtronger Inclination and Attachment to Vice; which therefore 
plal ait 2. will be ſure to keep poſſeſſion of the Heart, and allow no other than an out- 
James i. 8. ward and a partial Obedience. | 5 | 
e WEN this Repugnancy appears, there is nothing can give greater Scandal 
to the Adverſaries of the Truth, or tend more to harden them in Infidelity, 
Or even if it be more artfully cover'd and conceal'd, it muſt at leaſt be uſeleſs 
and inſignificant to our ſelves. For however by an appearing Strictneſs and Se- 
verity we may gain perhaps the popular Applauſe, and impoſe on Men who 
1 Sam. ſearch no deeper than the Surface of things; yet God /eeth not as Man ſeeth, 
n 7 and therefore our Bleſſed Saviour taught this Followers, that in order to ap- 
prove themſelves to him, their Righteouſneſs muſt exceed the ſuperficial Righte- 
Mat.v. 20. 04ſneſs of Scribes and Phariſees, and that without that Condition we ſhall in no 
caſe enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. No Artifice can ſcreen, no Colouring 
can ſo diſguiſe us, but that he who made us will diſcern the moſt ſecret Devi- 
ces of our Breaſts, and condemn the privateſt Sinner to a publick Puniſhmenr. 
To direct our Conduct, and prevent any Pretence of Ignorance, he has given 
the moſt ample and ſufficient notice of his Will, not only by the dimmer 
Principle of Reaſon, that Law or Index of Duty written in our Hearts, but by 
the brighter and more ſhining Luſtre of his Revelation, added as a Lantern to our 
Pal. cxix. Feet, and a Light unto our Paths. No other Terms of Acceptance may we 
5 frame to our ſelves, but thoſe which our Redeemer has already appointed and 
preſcribed to us. No other Hopes may we conceive of our future Admiſſion 
to his glorious Kingdom, but what are founded in his Promiſes who merited 
it for us, and conſequently in our own Obſervance of thoſe Conditions upon 
which his Promiſes are made, in the due Regulation both of our Faith and Prac- 
tice, upon the Standard of that Revelation we enjoy of the Will of our Father 
which is in Heaven, in ſuch a conſcientious Diſcharge of our Duty towards 
God, ſuch Juſtice and Charity to Men, ſuch perſonal Purity in Body and Mind, 
that denying all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, we may be ſaid to have our Con- 
Phil. verſation (or our Citizenſhip) in Heaven; and as the Heirs of that Kingdom, 
ii. 20. where nothing unhallow'd or unclean can enter, fo live ſoberly, rigbteouſiy and 
Tit. ii. 12. godly in the World: All which, tho' not propoſed as the proper or meritorious 
Cauſe of our Salvation, is yet wiſely made the indiſpenſible Condition of ob- 
taining it; that by conforming our ſelves to the Divine Likeneſs, we may in 
ſome degree be qualified for that tranſcendent Happineſs, which will conſiſt in 
the Enjoyment of God to all Eternity, thro' the alone Merits and Mediation of 
Feſus Chriſt our Saviour; to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be 
all Honour and Glory, now and henceforth for evermore. Amen. 
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AFnxey I. 169. 

Els vey edbxipoy II. 542. 
AdzTey |. 781. 

Al d - II. 157. 

Em kund Cong ali II. 551. 
J. 232, 233. 
II. 553. 
Ar ne n l. 371. 

Ad I. 133. 

A j, III. 302. 

Avalwmoeey T0 ya ud IL 665» 
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Goddeſs | 
Ava g What I. 14. 

Avar eiae 5% nate I. 123. 
Avamay I. 726. 

Av h gu ous megrom I. 1 35. 
To a απ¹¾⁹ðÿ7Bʒ neginonley I. 135. 
Ara I. 423. | 

To armwnayua Il. 399. 
Arn II. 534. | 
Arnavlesy II. 534. 

I. 790. 

AmnTio I, 98. 

Amr, I. 97. 

Aris I. 587. 

Amyez9d I. 568. 
Amvugmacios III. 719. 

Te amnteiuiyn wind II. 173. 
Amawwas | » 1 
2 yours I. 399. 
Axen O- I. 56. 


lle yeoruv eu,, 


I. 14. 


AppnTomaro3 II. 506. 

Apgepers I. 145. 

Agzor III. 760. 
Aumraraz] I. 361. 
Aunuany I. 44 

Ey wy pres minp I. 708. 
Adzudlis dds II. 551, 553. 
T3 Cearley I. 57, 75, 80, 86. 
Tov und Csmpiyey II. 290. 
T3 Ao4x0y defbhoy jdnes II. 857. 
Teevoia III. 588. 

II. 496. 

aj es I. 43. 
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Et I. 265. 
Exrem III. 727. 
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Ei un I. 133- 
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| Eaxyx@ I. 615. 


Te taxy I. 265. 

Ey &Tvegricrs II. 346. 
Ev Tower II. 526. 
Errol ae v0 I. F. 
"Em: I. I 44 5 
Eptuvars I. 252, 
Eoxiyoow IL 527. III. 
128. 
'Evyaniczegs I. 252, 256. 
Zen II. 523. | 
Hovyzm I. 54. 

Haiia II. 639. 
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Te s hu, What the 8 II.352 


Stoics meant by it 
Hniuagme TI, 123. 
Seo! III. 35. 
Sede d warns III. 312. 
Miay ib J. 67. 
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Ives Tapes II. 277. 

119. 

Karbe mzxes III. 265. 

T3 d Y xgads III. Br, 315. 


| | Kempyiony]@ I. 696. 
oa K nus e901 II. 304. 


Kewnxes III. 622. 
II. 291. 
Korravia I. 174. 
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Auxgorisi I. 56. 
Me II. 66 I. 


Mededbeias N T I. 24. 
Menne Y Ceadbs I. 127. 
Meoims I. 453 

Mews I. 137. — 
Memos es dNο yoO- II. 854. 
Miay woppny I. 67. 

MuSizey I. 169. 

Na II. 148. III. 43. 
NuySiwmcey I. 136. I, 518. 
Ownrom dds I. 56. 
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Te my II. 65. 

Haymiegmwp II. 498. 
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I. 794- 
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Tladros I. 97. 

Iv T\upody II. 182. 

ITanpagar I. 456, 473. 

Ilyz0ua C , II. 545. 
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Nl oxuome zu. 661. 

Ilothuars II. 561. 

IIo ent II. 186. 

Tloavupas Is 156, 164. III. 610. 


| loauleymes I. 156, 164. 


Ex d mwnes III. 621. 
IIb S- III. 239. 
Negandis III. 32. | 
Kat ewTds Teodbial If a 
K N W 54e, of. 
Tlegowmy II. 528. 
Sappancuss II. 175. 
Snuge III. 118. 


Za vαN % II. 632. 


Snunvsy ww nuiy I. 771. 
Zxnrdct III. 772. 
Exvanzoppol@ I. 40. 
Zopds II. 496. 
EmpunryO I. 22. | 
ETpy) (what I. 46.) II. 638. 
Sulumms II. 496. 

Ts oro I. 687. 
% euayay l. 235. 
Zees ide II. 728. 

Zęvesxb O- II. 660. 
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ee e [oy 4.38, 620. 

Tus d dvIpes I. 55. 

Ev mis d aue. us l. 485. 

Tpez e III. 302. 

Teamgersy I. 704. 

Herb wm: I. 687. 

TU I. 44. 8 

Tui evdyxn l. 430K. 

Tmeidwy I. 57. | 

Taognns I. 615. 

$apuarss II. 189. 


Xp. II. 728. 


Xders 5% Ges III. 597. 
Inde e , TI. 160. 
Yox) II. 241. 
Puyrds II. 847. 


Quoονẽ I. 126. III. 703. 
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The PRINCIPAL MATTERS contained 
in theſe Three Volumes of SERMONS. 


A. 


1 | | 48finence unuſual, : IT. 640. 

| ARON, his Rod, ; ITI. 362. Academics, their Method of examining Truths, III. 370. 

ABARIS, a Story of him, : III. 138. | Acceptance, no Method of it certain but by Revelation,III.603. 

_ Abilities natural, . miſtakes in judging of their Accidents, what, | III. 413. 

. Strength, . LE III. 598. | 4#ing. There muſt be a Power of acting, without being 

Aborigines — of Attica = Egypt, and Sicily, I. Iz. antecedently acted upon, II. 39. 
ABRAHAM. The Promiſe of the Meſſiah made to Abra- 


| Actions (human) the Principles of them, I. 283. Reaſon 
ham and his Seed, did not vacate the Original Covenant | and Appetite, III. 352. Some good in their own Na- 
with Mankind, III. 636. confin'd by ſome to Temporal 


ture, 1.418. — their Freedom, I. 427. II. 247. III. 14. 
Bleſſings, but without reaſon, III. 637. | Apa inſpir'd, I. 159. — his Relation to Mankind, II. 415. 
His Bleſſings of Ifaac and Iſhmael, how different, III. 637. Adultery Erbidden, | 1.19. 
which figur'd out the carnal and ſpiritual Seed, Id. ibid. LEquinoxes, the moſt windy Seaſons, I. 84. 
\ — This farther enforc'd by an Alluſion to the Name of Aiction, the Support under it, I, 8. = How to judge of 
Hagar, III. 638. The literal Promiſes to the Line of | that of good Men, | III. 270. 
Iſaac were figurative of ſpiritual Bleſſings, III. 638. | Aged Perſons, ek, II. 626. 
Who his Sons, ES III. 640. | Agent, Free, Motives proper to influence one, III. 247. 
The Father of the Faithful, III. 641. | Agents, Inferior, have no creative or reſtorative Power, 
How the Promiſes belong'd to his Seed, Id. ibid. 


III. 361. — have no Power independent upon God, Id. ib. 

| The Blefling given to Abraham why more particularly The two Wonders of the Egyptian Magicians, and that of 

| limited to Jacob than Eſau, III. 644. — parted among the | Apollonius raifing a Lady to Life, no Proof of this, III.362. 

twelve Tribes, x III. 645. | Ages of Learning and Ignorance, II. 662. 
Prophecies concerning his Poſterity fulfill'd, — That they 


Air, its Nature and Qualities, II. :345; 562. 
ſhould be vaſtly multiplied above that of other Nations, 


| Its Laws, III. 189. — the natural Effects of its being 
II. 294. — That in his Seed all Nations ſhould be bleſſed, ſubject to theſe Laws, 


III. 191. 
II. 295. — That his Poſterity ſhould poſſeſs the Land of] Gravitates towards the Earth, III. 190. 
Canaan, II. 297. — That a Son ſhould be born to him Its Elaſticity, | Id. ibid. 
of barren Sarah, II. 298. — That his Poſterity ſhould ſo- | Neceſſary to vegetable Life, &. II. 564. 


Journ in Egypt, | II. 300. | Its Quality of diſſolving Bodies, | II. 565. 
The Reaſon of his Calling, III. 528. — for the Preſerva- | The particular Uſes of this Element, III. 190. — its Ule 
tion of true Religion, III. 528. — that all the World might in enlightning the World, II. 565. — its Ules in the 
be brought to the Knowledge of the Truth, III. 528. Functions of animal Bodies, IT. 671. 


What Providences neceſſary upon the Calling of Abra- | Objections relating to the Air conſider'd, III. 188. — by 


ham, III. 528. a Fermentation of it — Storms and Earthquakes, III. 191. 
The Hiſtory of him, III. 529, | — Thunders and Lightnings, III. 192. — Plagues and 
His Piety and Virtue, Id. ibid. | Famines are occaſion'd, III. 193. — their Uſes, III. 193. 
Great Encouragement to be offer'd him, III. 529, 530. | Innate in the Ear, II. 607. 
How he became a Nation, III. 529, 536. Some Ac- | Air- Pump, Experiments in it, | I. 562. 
count of their Religion and Government, III. 5 29, 540. th e in Vegetables, H. 714. 
Some Means for the Preſervation of their Religion, and to | Aloe 


| mericana, II. 719. 
bring the Knowledge of true Religion to other Nations, | Americans, | | III. 380. 
III. 5 29, 542. The Neceſſity that He and his Poſterity Anatomy, comparative, II. 670, 680. 
ſhould be well inſtructed in it, and that it be kept pure | AxAxXIMAND ER, a witty Conceit of his, I. 33. 
amongſt them, III. 542. Some Means neceſſary to bring | Ancients. See Fathers of the Church. 
the Knowledge of it to others, | III. 542. | The Inventions of the Ancients, _ II. 664. 
_ His offering his Son, a great Inſtance of Faith and Obe- | Wherein the Honeſtum and Decorum of the Ancients con- 
_ dience, | | III. 530. | fiſt, III. 243. The fame mention'd in Scripture, III. 244. 
Remarks upon the ſeveral Revelations to Abraham, III. 532. | Angels, what ſort of Beings, | III. 249. 
Something more meant by the Promiſe of Canaan, than heir Power with regard to Miracles, III. 117. 
barely the Land itſelf, III. 532. 


Anger, in itſelf not ſinful, | I. 800 
The Afflictions of Abraham's Poſterity neceſſary to be | 4nima Mundi, 


III. 324, 325. 
foretold, III. 533. — and the Time when they ſhould in- 


Animalcules of the Water, II. 631, 700. — their Number, 


herit the Land of Canaan, III. 534: | II. 701. — a minute one, II. 712. 
Why God reveal'd the Deſtruction of Sodom to Abra- | Animals, in general, II. 594. 
ham, III. 535. New Matter for Revelation drawn from 


The curious Structure of Animals, III. 65. The For- 
bence, III. 536. | mation of the ſeveral Organs of their Senſation, III. 66. 
Vol. III. | | IN, 
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Of their five Senſes, II. 594. (Proviſion for all the Sen- 


ſes of them prove a God, III. 67.) 
Their Reſpiration, II. 616. 
Of the Place allotted them, II. 623. 


The Ballance of their Numbers, II. 624. particularly I. 341. Pride 


of Man, | | II. 625. 
Their Food, | II. 628. 
Their Cloathing, II. 641. 
Their Habitationg;” FI II. 6456 


Their Self-P : 


Se "F 


vation, Il. 650. 1.5 Generatioꝶ, 
II. 652. III. 199. 


The different Motions of Animahs; and the Cauſes o T- 


them, II. 620. The loco-motive Act itſelf, II. 622. 
ſuited to the various Occaſions of various Animals, II. 622. 
— the geometrical Performance of it, II 
Their Organs adapted to their Place, 
Their curious Apparatus for the gathering, c. of Food, 
II. 632. — their Mouth, Id. ibid. - their Teeth, II. 634. 
— their Glands, II. 634. — their Gullet, II. 635. — 
their Stomach, II. 633. — number of Ventricles, Sc. in 
Vvatious Animals, II. 636. — their great Sagacity in find- 
ing out, c. their Food, II. 637. (Proviſion made for 


the Preſervation of ſuch Animals, as are deſtitute of Food } - 
II. 640) 


— 


at ſome Seaſons, | 9 
Their Affection for their Young, II. 655. III. 638. — 


their Sagacity in Feeding their Young, II. 656. — their | 


Courage in Defence of their Young, II. 655. 
Annihilation, I. 6, 7. — Man's Averſion to it, II. 554. 
Anthropomorphites, | 1. 315.1 
Anti pathy, | II. 612. 


Ants, II. 640. — their Proviſion againſt the Winter, and | 
Care of their Young, II 702. - their Generation, Id. ib. 


APOLLON1UsS of Hana. See Agents, Miracles, Ræſurrection. 
Apoſtles, (fee Diſciples) fit Judges whether Chriſt's Reſurrec- | 


tion was real, III. 363. — their ſometimes not knowing 


Him, no Proof of his not being the ſame Perſon, III. 364. | 
Their Teſtimony concerning the Goſpel Miracles not to be | 
ſuſpected, III. 384. becauſe no worldly Purpoſe could be 
ſerved by ſuch a Teſtimony, III. 384. — They could not | 
expect quick Converſions, — from the Nature of the Chril- | 
tian Religion, III. 386. — nor from the Diſpoſitions of | 


the Perſons to be converted, III. 386. Nor could they in- 
tend to impoſe upon the World, III. 386. — confidering, 
who they were that were to carry on the Cheat, III. 387. 
and the People to be cheated, who were Enemies to the 
Chriſtian Religion, = and well able to diſtinguiſh fictitious 
from real Miracles, III. 388. 
The Defire of Glory not the Motive of their Preaching, | 


III. 389. — they preached the Doctrines of the Goſpel at | 


III. 389. 
I. gs. 


the Time therein mention'd, | 
Their Predictions, | 


Commiſſion'd by God, —and their Doctrine divine, I. 598. 


Why they had the greateſt Evidence of Chriſtianity, I. 606. 
The ill Treatment they met with, Matter of Joy to them, 

| | III. 487. 
Apparitions a Proof of a Gd, IT. 216. 
Apprehenſions worthy of God, what, I. 434. — worthy of 
Natural Religion, what, | 434. 
Arbitrary. God not arbitrary, II. 416. — God has no diſ- 
penſing Power, II. 425. - God does not act by arbitrary 
Will, without Reaſon, III. 434. — God can act different- 
or contrarily, upon different and contrary Reaſons, 

III. 438. but not contrary to the Nature of Things any 
farther than they are alter'd, III. 4.38. — the Rule of ſuch 


Operations the Happineſs of the World, III. 439. 
ArcuyTaAs, his Dove and Rattle, II. 664. 
Areopagus, L. 1a. 
AR IST EAS, ſtrange Stories of him, III. 138. 


ARISsTOTILE. See Element. 175 
— his Notion of the Eternity of the World, III. 81. — 
the Abſurdity of it, II. 507. 

L his Account of the ancient Tradition of Religion, III. 42. 

Ark of the Covenant to be aboliſhed in the Days of the Meſ- 

ſiah, III. 747. — greatly eſteemed by the Jews, Id. ib. 

Art, Works of, how diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of Neceſſity, 

4 3 III. 343, 346. 
Minute Works of it, II. 701. — Works of Nature and 
Art compar'd, IT. $75) oy 700. III. 63. 

Arteries, II. 673. — Carotid, II. 68 1. Vertebral, II. 68 1. 
Arteria Aſpera, 0 II. 690. 

Aſcent of Liquors, whence, II. 580 


14. 104. 


INDEX of the Principal Matters, &c. 


Ant, clear and diſtinct Ideas not the ſole Cauſe of it, III.368. 


1 


Afifiance, Supernatural, — and the Meaſure of it, III. 464. 
= the Advantages of depending upon God for it, II. 41 i. 
Atheiſm, (ſee God) when it began, III. 107. 
Its Cauſes, I. 339: — the Fear of an After-reckoning, 
„I. 347, 360. and Vanity of appearin 
greater and wiſer than others, I. 347. = Prejudice _ 
Prepoſſeſſion, I. 340. == Immorality, I. 356. II. 3. — 
Wilfulneſs, I. 365. =» Ignorance and falſe Philoſophy, II 3. 
ſid partial thinking, 8 III. 291. 
\ Scheme of it, III. 299. The Difficulties and Abſur- 
tics of it, II. 623. III. 299. — not exempt from En- 
thuſiaſm, n © 0, II. 482. 
Its Folly, | SN I. 3, 4. Cc. 336. 
The Reaſon why it prevails, I. 5. Plato's Reaſon why, 


I. 9. — prevails moſt in Countries of Reſtraint, II 822. 


Conſider'd as a Vice, I. 351. Its Principles miſchievous 

to Society, II. 501. Of mighty Importance to Govern- 
ment to put a Stop to the Growth of it, I. 10, Not to- 
lerable in the moſt private Condition, much leſs in public 
| Authority, STEW EE! 4 „1.16. 
Appears in ſeveral Diſguiſes — in giving the Name of 
God to Matter, III. 595. — in the Epicurean Notion of 
unactive Deities, III. 59 5.—and'in modern Deiſm, III. 596. 
Difference between Atheiſm and Deiſm, 1. 350. III. 88. 
No ſach thing as fooliſh Credulity by the Principles of it, 
II. 456. — nor Error, II. 456. 
Confuted, III. 394. — from the Faculties of the Soul, I. 12. 
— from the Structure and Origin of human Bodies, I. 22. 
— from the Origin and Frame of the World, L . 
Atheiſt, (ke Demockritus, EPicukus, SPINoza) who, 
II. 458. what, I. 350. — his general Character and Qua- 
lification, I. 357. — whether any Atheiſts, II. 202. Two 
forts of them, II. 202. — whether any ſpeculative Atheiſt, 

I. 365. — the Difliculty of being an, Atheiſt, II. 445. 
Their Infatuation, I. 4. — Hopes, I. 7, 8. — ſad Conſti- 
tution of Government, I. 10. — their Amity, upon what 
founded, N 1. 
How to be reclaim'd, 149. 
Their Credulity, I. 21. II. 458. — more credulous than 
Chriſtians, IT. 484. What Evidence ſufficient to vindi- 
cate him from a fooliſh Credulity, II. 458. — his Faith 
and Practice, I, 325. — can't free his Mind from the 
Fears of a future State, III. 284. — has not ſo much the 
Advantage of the religious Man, as they are apt to boaſt, 
with reſpect to the Pleafures of the Body, II. 453. 
— has no Reaſon to make Proſelytes, III. 285. — or to 
impoſe their Notions on others, II. 805. — ought not to 
urge any Objection, whoſe Strength riſes from our Inca- 
pacity, III. 293. — their unfair Dealings, III. 335. — 
the Reaſons why they quit Religion ill-grounded, III. 339. 

, — unreaſonable in complaining of Difficulties in religious 
Belief, III. 343. — their Scoffing at Religion unjuſtifiable, 
II. 253, 433- — their Plea for not enquiring into the Me- 
rits of Revelation, anſwer'd, | III. 357. 
Their way of Writing unfair, IT. 253. — deſtructive of 
Morality, II. 253. — and of Society, II. 254. 
Common Enemies of Mankind, II. 438, 439. — not ex- 
empted from Submiſſion to public Eſtabliſnments, II. 806. 
— the Intereſt of Government not to ſuffer them, II. 438, 
e. 

Unreaſonable, II. 501. Unhappy, II. 445, 501. III. 17. 
Atheiftical Hypotheſes, I. 3, 4, 24, 45, 46, 58, 63.— of form- 
ing the World of the Chaos, I. 68. — Material, III. zoo, 
Sc. — of the Origin of the World, II. 226, 228, 220, 47 2. 

| | III. 342. 

— Principles, III. 79. the Abſurdity of them, III. 79, 80. 
— Tents, I. 1, 15, 18, 43. III. 282, 285, 288, 291, 332. 
Athenians, their Character, | E. 
Athens, its Religion, | 1. 73. 
Atmoſphere, I. 38. — its Nature and Uſe, II. 562. — with 
reſpect to Reſpiration, I. 83. — to the Winds, II. 566. 
— and the Clouds and Rain, II. 568. — of the v0 

| | "V2: 


Atoms, not the Cauſe of Viſion and Thought, I. 3, 18, 20. 


Their fortuitous Concourſe not the Origin of the World, 
I. 12. II. 507. — this ſhown from the Notion of For- 
tune and oc ing Sc. I. 63. 
The Doctrine of Atoms ridicul'd, I. 21. — allowing them 
reciprocal Attraction, they could not ſo convene as to form 


the preſent Syſtem, I. 72. 
«| Atonement. See Death, and Expiation. 
Miſchiefs ariſing from miſtaken Notions of it, II. 371. 
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The Nature of it explain'd, F II. 372. 
Its Neceflity proceeds from the Neceſſity of ru 
0 ü 1 4522 


The End of it the Hohott of God, II. 353. — what 


neceſſary to anſwer that End, II. 375.—the Puniſhment | | 


of Sin, II. 375. — the Death of the Expiator, Id. ibid. 


' — the Infudency of the Blood of Beaſts to atone for- 


Sin, II. 376. This Notion confirm'd by its Uſefulneſs 
to ſolve the Objections brought againſt it, TI.:377, — not 
inconſiſtent with God's free Grace in pardoning Sin, 
II. 378. — Legal Atonement did not reach to all Caſes, 
TIT. 757. —whether Sacrifices on the great Day of Expia- 
tion, were deſign'd to atone for Sins in general, 18775 — 
their Atonements at the beſt but figurative, III. 758. 
— for Sid, the unnatural Methods of it in the Pagan 
World, I. 462. — whence they had their Origin, I. 462. 
Atteftation, Divine, what, e 
Attraction. See Gravitation, Gravity, Nature. What, I. 70. 
— not eſſential to Matter, „„ 
The Cauſe of the proportional Deſcent of Bodies, II. 572. 
— of the Earth's Sphericity, II. 576. — of the Aſcent of 
Liquors, 0 i 
Attributes. See Gov, Perfections.— Divine Attributes, how 
known, I. 408.— two ways of finding them out, III. 412. 
Their Harmony ſet forth in our Redemption, II. 419. 
Moral Attributes of God. See Liberty. | 
Auditory Paſſage, II. 607. — Nerves _ II. 609. 
Authority, a good Reaſon for giving our Aﬀent to a Propo- 
fition, III. 367. — the beſt way of teaching the World, 
III. 369. (See Teaching) — a good Rule for interpreting 
Scripture, III. 607. eſpecially when enforc'd by Miracles, 
: | | III. 508. 
Human Authority, how far we ought to be determin'd 
in our Belief by it, IT. 831, — of the Philoſophers, wea- 
ken'd by their Diviſions, iti 370, — of others, the ſame 
as that of private Reaſon in Matters of Religion, III. 604. 
Divine Authority, what, I. 197. The Evidence of a 
Divine Authority accompanied the firſt Preachers of the 
Goſpel, III. 485. — of God, the only ſufficient Rule of 
Ie. + | | | 
Automaton, 
Axioms of Reaſon, 


44. 
I. 5. HI. 296, 3 


3 B. 
ABYLAS, St. — the Story of the Removal of his 


Bones, 5. 
Back- bone, 5 II. 621, 667. 
Bacon, Ld. how abus'd by Freethinkers, II. 786. 
Bajnco, | IT. 720. 


IT. 648, 708, 


Balls on Vegetables, 
I. 67 


Bat, II. 564. — his Wi 


Beaſts (except the Aſs) louſy, II. 704. 


Bees, II. 648, 656, 702. — their Sting, II. 650. — wild 
Bees, IT. 699. | 

Beetles, | 2 0 | 14. ibid. 

Being. The utmoſt Perfections of Being, I. 409. 


There mult have exiſted from Eternity one Independent 
Being, II. 7. This Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt, II. 8. 
The Certainty of the Exiltence of a ſupreme independent 
Cauſe, II. 10. — material World not the ſelf- exiſtent Be- 


incomprehenſible, II. 18. The {elf-exiſtent Being mult 
be Eternal, II. 19. — muſt be Infinite and Omnipreſent, 
II. 20. — Simple and Unchangeable, II. 21. — can be 
but One, II. 22. — the Abſurdity of more than One, 
III. zog. — muſt be Intelligent, II. 23. — not eaſily 
prov'd 2 priori, II. 24. — but demonſtrably a 1 
from the Degrees of Perfection in Things, an 
der of Cauſes and Effects, II. 24. from the Intelligence 
that is in Created Beings, II. 24. — from the Beauty, 
Order, and Final Cauſes of Things, II. 26. — from the 
Original of Motion, II. 27. 


II. 29. — from final Cauſes, II. 31. — from the Finite- 


"_—Y W 


— 


342 General of a God, its Foundation, III 51 
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ngs, | | 9. | —— their State. 
BayLE. See Chags.—his Hypotheſis of Free Agents, III. 3 24. 


ing, II. 12, 28. The Eſſence of the ſelf-exiſtent Being | 


efteriori, | 
the Or- | jon | 
Body. See Man, Reſurrection. 


| Mutt be a Free Agent, II. 28. — prov'd from his Intel- | 
ligence, II. 28. — from the arbitrary Diſpoſition of Things, | 


neſs of created Beings, II. 31. — from the Impoſlibility of 
an infinite Succeſſion of Cauſes, + JL," $3. 1 

Muſt be All-powerful, _ II. 33. 
Muſt be infinitely Wiſe, II. 47. — prov'd 2 priori, II. 47. 

and 2 paſteriori, from the Perfection of the Works off 
Muſt be infinitely Good, Juſt and True, II. 50. 


e 1 


The Notion of a Self. exiſtent Bei "it. 4c 1 
Ihe No! ; ng, IIT. ' 

muſt be ſome Self-exiſtent Being, Tit 407. Tul de 
ſand with an Independent, Eternal, Neceſſary, Immu- 
17 e, Omnipreſent Being, III. 407. Self exitient Being 

Immaterial, III. 410. See Immaterial ; ſee alſo Gov. 
s Intelligent Beings, their Exiſtence, without a God, im- 


be. Fi, 5 | + 5 J. 299. 
Iwo neceſſary Independent Beings impoſſible, III. 167. 

— the Idea of two ſuch Principles contradictory to each 
n | III. 168. 
Belief, human Actions depend upon it, III. 26. — much 
more Moral, es III. 27. 
Cd, owing to Mens Ignorance of the Powers of 


Matter and Motion, 
out it, | 


according to the Epicyrean Atheiſt, 
tho' not Atheiſts, may live long with- 
II. 822. 
22 : „ i” ; J * his 
Works, III. 52. May proceed, 1ſt, From common ori- 
ginal Inſtruction, convey'd down from the Beginning, 
II. 52, 53. (This prov'd by ſeveral Arguments, III. 53. 
and ſeveral Uſages of a civil Nature, ) 
2dly, From the natural Frame of Man's Mind, diſpoling 
him clearly to apprehend the Truth of it upon the fir 
ropoſing, III. 56. 
wo Objections againſt this anſwer'd — Firſt, That there 
are ſome Nations without any Notion of God, III. 57. 
_ Secondly, The great Wickedneſs of Men, | 8 + hh 
3dly,. From the viſible Effects of God's Power, Wiſdom 
and. Goodnels, | III. 60. 
A mere Belief of a God, without a Providence, no 
Ground of Belief, III. 23. 


—— Religious, its Difficulties, See Atbeiſt. 
Benevolence, according to the Epicureans, none in God, or 
Man, III. 283. — mutual, I. 429. — univerſal, mutual, 


what, II. 91. 
Birch. Tree, 3 II. 720; 
Birds, a Survey of them II. 687. 
The Make of their Body, II. 687. — their Cloathing, 


of Feathers, II. 687, 688. — the Poſition of their Fea- 
_ thers, II. 687, — their Wings, II. 644, 687. — their 
Tail, II. 689. — their Legs and Feet, II. 689. — their 
Head, II. 690. — their Larynx, II. 690. — their Tongue, 
1 690. — their Ears, II. 608. — their inner Ear, 
II. 690. — their Bills, II. 633, 691. — their Stomach, 
and its Uſes, II. 691. — their Lungs, II. 691. — their 
Breaſt, II. 691. — their Neck and Legs, II. 623, 691. 
their Motion, II. 622, 687. Parts adminiſtring there- 
to, II. 687. — their Buoyancy, II. 564, 644, 692. — 

their Oil- Bag, | II 


— AE 


Firſt, 'Their Migration, II. 692. ho _ 
derful in knowing the Time of their Flight, IT. 692. — 
and the Way to go, II. 693. — their Accommodations for 


Wt * IT. 693. 
Secondly, Their Incubation, | II. 694. 
Thirdly, Their Nidification, II. 646, Cc. 695. 
Louſy, . 704. 

| of Paſſage, IL 092. 

— Rapaciols, = II. 689. 

The wonderful Inſtin& of one, IT. 647. 


| Births and Burials, their Proportion, I. 27. II. 626, 627. 
. — of Males and Females, near equal, I. 479. 
Blood, II. 636. — its Contrivance, II. 673, 684. 
The Difficulty of accounting fof the Circulation of it, 
II. 211. — its Circulation in the Fœtus in the Womb, 
II. 619. — its Circulation not the original Cauſe of 
Thought, | I. 239. 
The eating of it, why forbidden by the Law, I. 779. 
III. 206, 524. 


N r 


—— of Man, its natural and moral Perfection, III. 423. 
Ai the Paſſions of Men ariſing from the Body, III. 237. 
Its Immortality ſurpriſing, II. 550. — difficult to be 

58.,— not 


conceiv'd, | 
Its Refurrection ſcoff d at by Infidels, II. 5 
| | II. 558. 
Body a Proof of God, II. 500. — its Struc- 


impoſlible, 

The human 

ture the Workmanſhip of God, I. 24, 25, 46, &c, — 
well fitted for Life, Motion, and Senſation, I. 24. — 
Atheiſtical Account of it, I. 24. — its Diſtempers a Com- 

laint of Atheiſts, I 25. — but accounted for by Religion, 
I. 26{ — God would not have permitted its Corruption, 


had Man uſed his Liberty aright in his State of Trial, 1.444. 
| Bodys 


He 
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Charity, Chriſtian, 
\ ChitRens, : 


* 


Bod Ip Howraly. the Poſition of them in the beſt manner, 
I. 424. — their Heat and Influence proportion 'd in the 


beſt manner, *' - 5 (2 II. 425. 
2% Elaſtic, their Motion how loſt, III. 319 
\ Bohagues, _ > £8: | 8 N 240. 
, 00 (a) LIL | LAs. 5 . 

"6g II. 621, 667, 670. 


Bones, their Structure, Wc. 667, 
Book. How Men may be aſſur'd, that a Book was written 
by the Perſon whoſe Name it bears, I. 533. — and that 
the Author did not defign to impoſe upon his Readers, 
I. 534. — from the Matter of his Report being credible 
in itſelf, I. 534. = from the Credit of the Author, I. 53 5. 


— from the Author's giving the beſt Proofs of his Vera- | 


city in this particular, 8 E 586. 
Reaſons fot doubting of the Authority of any Book, II. 748. 
Books of the New Teſtament. See Teffament. 
BoyLe, Hon. Mr. the Deſign of his Lectures. | 

ley's Dedication, I. 429, 458, 468. II. 562. III. 215. 

His Reverence for the Name of God, II. 502. 
Brain. See Perception. — of Man and Quadrupeds, II. 680. 

The Difference of the Brain of Man and Beaſts, IT. 690. 

Worms in the Brain, | II. 705. 
Bread, the making of it diſcover'd by Revelation, II. 631. 


Breaſts, | IT. 656. 
Breath ſhort on high Mountains, II. 563. 
Breezes, Sea, and Land, | . 


Brethren, who, in the Scripture Senſe, I. 132, 142. 
Brow, | | 


Brutes, Automata, or mere Machines (a Carteſian Princip 


I. 19.) II. 684. III. 332. — how they act, III. 415. —| 


II. 592, 594. 


outdo Man in ſome things, 


Whether their Souls are Immortal, II. 243. — What be- 


comes of their Immaterial Principle when they die, 


III. 426. 

83 | | 
Dr (Phryganea) IT. 648. 
Cadew-Fly, II. 699. Cadew-Worm, II. 707. 


| Cain, his murdering Abel conſider' d, III. 22, 522. — what 


neceſſary in this Caſe, 


Calamities, Denunciations of them often conditional, 0. 
| 92 


Caterpillars, II. 651, 707. — their Motion, 


Camel, II. 651. — his Stomach, | I. 
Cameleon, his Eyes, | 
Canon of the Old Teſtament, | 


Chriſtianity, . 735. 


Capacity, ours ſuited to our State and Concerns, II. 792. 
he Difference of Mens intellectual Capacities, whence, 


II. 821. 
Cardamime, a II. 717. 
Carps, how fatted, II. 563. 


Cartefians, their Principle, to doubt of every thing, falſe, 
III. 405.— their Tenets, I.19. — an Error of theirs, II. 10. 


Caſes for Inſects, on Willows and other . 794 


Caſſada Plant, 


8 . 
Caſtor, II. 635. — his Feet, IE. 679 680. 
I. 710 


Caves, Bellowing, II. 610. — Medicinal, in Italy, II. 71 1. 


— Les Caves Goutieres, &c. WEAR a - 
Cauſe. Every Cauſe proportion'd to its Effect, and 'vice 
vers, | TIT. 426. 


All not Mechanical, 
— Supreme. See Being, Gov. 


HI. 323. 


Cauſes, Secondary, thoſe that maintain the Syſtem of the | 
| | the Times of David and Solomon, III. 670. — parti- 


Sun and Planets, | I. 73. 
— Final, III. 195. — why baniſh'd out of Philoſophy by 


the Epicureans, II. 212. — the Abſurdity of rejecting 


III. 79. 


them, 
II. 719. 


Celandine, 


Certainty, what, 1 292. — three ſorts, Phyſical, Mathema- 


II. 513. 


tical, and Moral (Evidence) y 
Id. ibid. 


— Religions, What, 


Chance, what meant by it, I. 42, 43, 64, Cc. — nothing, 


I. 302: II. 722. III. 346. — how diſtinguiſh'd from For- 
tune, 


See World. . 


A famous Example of it, out of Plutarch, I. 44 


Chaos, how to form a Notion of it, I. 66, 67, Fc. — 559 Þ 
| mence, III. 682. This Peace to be introduc'd by great 


Matter could not by common Motion convene into ſuch 

Maſſes, as the Planets now are, ; I. 68. 
- Ovid's. Account of it conſiſtent, notwithſtanding Mr. 
- Bayle's Charge, | e e (57 oY 


1% 


III. 522. 


„. $08 3 r. | 
| 7 I. 682 | 


The Variety of the Canons of Scripture no Objection to 


Dr. Bent- 


II. 9515 
e 


123 „„ 
The World not made by it, II. 226, 473, 570, 677, 722. 


1 „ 


1 
- 


; | 10 II. 6 69 ; 
new it 245 


Children, naturally innocent, 
. | Chineſe, their Philoſophy, III. 324. == their Ignorance of 


the ſupreme, Being, III. 380. Bad Aſtronomers, II. 665. 


Cnxkisr. See Death, Gon, Law Moral, MxssiAk, Mi- 
racle, Mediator, Prophecy, Sati;fafion, Saviour, Sufferings. 
— the Goſpel Account of Him, 55 K. 


' i „ . 2. 
His Pedigree from David acknowledged neceſſary by the 
Jews, III. 626, —- therefore recorded by the Evangeliſts, 
III. 627. — the Difficulties in St. Matthew's and St. 
Luke's Account of it confider'd, III. 627. — julius Afri- 
canus's. Scheme of ſolving them, III. 628. — Another 
Scheme for ſolving them, 7” SIE 032. 
His Life, F III. 489. 
Whatever Certainty the Jews have for the Actions, c. 


„ n en 
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ay 4 HB. 
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of Moſes, the Chriſtian has more for the Actions, c. of | 


„„ * | I. 652. 
Compar'd with Moſes, III. 655. — as a Lawgiver, is 
oppos'd to Moſes, III. 656: — the Difference of their 
Miniſtry, 2 | | . 
Why Chrift is called by the Name of David, III. 663. 
== and a Rod out of the Stem of Jeſle, 


His Converſation, I. 464. 


His Doctrine, either regarded what before was taught by 


the Light of Nature, or what was neceſſary upon the 
Account of the Apoſtafy of Man, I. 466. — does per- 
fectly agree with that of right Reaſon, I. 466. — what 
it teacheth Man concerning God, I. 467. — more of 
Him than Natural Religion, | "ho 
His Doctrine, what, I. 466. — concerning Almighty 
God, I. 467. — conceming our ſelves, I. 471. — con- 
cerning our Duty, I. 472. — with reſpe& to God, I. 473. 
= to our Neighbour, I. 475. — to our ſelves, I. 476. 
He advanc'd the Moral Law, I. 672. — aboliſh'd' Death, 
I. 694. — brought Life and Immortality to light, I. 700. 
The Jewiſh Prejudices againſt Him, I. 105. His Power 
to confer prime Dignities, I. 133. Chriſtian. Notion of 
his Manhood, I. 134. To be a Nazarene, T. 139. 
His Relation to Mankind, II. 415. 
His Sufferings previous to his Kingdom, III. e 
Deſign of them, I. 475 — an Offering and full Expia- 
o 


tion for the Sins of Men, I. 457, 464.— their Merit, 


His Death our Atonement, II. 397, — by being 458. 


niſhment for our Sins, II. 398. — how a Ranſom and a 


Sacrifice, II. 398. — by the Severity of his Sufferings, 
II. 399. — by the Dignity of his Perſon, II. 4oo. — for 
us, the greateſt Evidence of God's Love, II. 421.— a 
Sacrifice for Sin, I. 777. —an Expiation for Sin, III. 490. 
2 tho' innocent, might be ſo a Sacrifice as to bear 
the Puniſhment of Sin, I. 792. — becauſe he conſented 
to ſuffer, I. 795. — and had a Right ſo to diſpoſe of 


Fimſelf, I. 796. — and becaufe the Ends of Puniſhment 


His Kingdom; the Amplitude and Extent of it, III. 669. 


I. 468. 


were anſwer'd by it, I. 796. 
The Myſtery of his Death, | III. 491. 
His lying in the Grave, reconcil'd with the Antitype of - 
the Prophet Jonas, II. 518. 
His Aſcenſion into Heaven on the Evening of that very 
Day on which He roſe from the Dead, II. 343. 
His Interceſſion, what, ; III. 485. 


The Predictions in the Pſalms could not be fulfilled in 


cularly the Conqueſts of Enemies, and Converſion of 
them to the true Religion, III. 670. — which is more 
fully confirm'd by Ifaiah, III. 671. — and ſhewn to be 
effected under the Son of David, III. 671. The People 
thus converted reckon'd an Acceſſion to the Jews, and 
call'd by the Name of Iſrael, III. 672. An Objection, 


that it was not actually extended agreeably to theſe Pre- 
e,, OOO HEE BY. - 
The Peace and Tranquillity of CHriſts Kingdom, III. 5 


dictions, anſwer d, 


The want of ſuch Peace, has been a Pretence to harden 
the Jews in Infidelity, III. 778. Miſtakes concerning — 
the Nature of that Peace which Chrift was to give, 
III. 6739. — the Perſons on whom He was to beſtow it, 
III. 681. — and the Time from which it ſhould com- 


Commotions, and not to give place to any other Diſpen- 


| fation, III. 706. Theſe Commotions fell out according- 
If, W 700. 


Th Boom. 20th. 


INDEX of the Principal Matters, &c. 
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The perpetual Duration of Chriſt's Kingdom, III. 684. 
This promis'd, but not fulfill'd in David or Solomon, 


III. 684. This Everlaſting Kingdom promis'd to one | 


Perſon, III. 685. — foretold by David, III. 686. The 
Phraſes of ſſitting at God's right Hand] and [making his 
Enemies his Footſtool] explained by the Apoſtle to this 
Purpoſe, | III. 686. 
Two Objections againſt the perpetual Duration of Chriſt's 
Kingdom, ſolv'd, III. 687, 688. 
Cbhriſ''s reigning a thouſand Years not inconfiſtent with 
„ | | RED 
Chris Divinity, II. 522. — (the Efficacy of it, I. 2 
- prov'd by his Reſurrection, II. 402. — out of Scrip- 
ture, by his Attributes, I. 762, 765. II. 524. — from 
the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, IL. 528. 
No other Notion of Him clears the Juſtice and Honour 
of God, in the Pardon of Sin, II. 532. — nor anſwers 

the principal Ends of his Meſliahſhip, IT. 536. 

His Eternity, Omnipreſence, and Self-Exiſtence, II. 522. 
The Judge of Quick and Dead, III. 493. 

Chriſtianity. See Apoſtles, Doctrine, Religion. 

Its Original, I. 430. — Prejudices againſt the Doctrine 
of it, III. 144. — Objections to the Hardſhips of its Pre- 
cepts, I. 477. — New Doctrine ſuperadded to Natural 
Religion, no Objection againſt Chriſtianity, I. 467. 
A divine Revelation, III. 481. — Principles of it, I. 238. 

- How affected by religious Diſputes, II. 774 — and 
by modern Syſtems of Divinity, 998. 
Its Fundamentals plain, II. 8179. Why the Proofs of it 
do not amount to a Demonſtration, II. 864. The Truth 
of it as convincing to us, as to thoſe who liv'd in the 
Apoſtles Times, 10 _ I. 607. 
Not a novel Invention, | 

Perſecutions, I. 823. — Firſt, The firm Belief of its Doc- 

trine, I. 824. — Secondly, The Union of its Profeſſors, 

I. 826. — Thirdly, 'The Power of its Influence on their 


Lives and Actions, | I. $29.4- 
Secondly, By the mean Condition and Endowments of the} 
firſt Propagators of it, — 


Its Advantages, II. 41 
Virtue, II. 423. — eſpecially by the Doctrine of our Re- 
demption, | ad II. 43. 
Has provided for the Happineſs of Man, III. 482. and 
inſtructed us in the true Nature, III. 482. and Worſhip 

— of God, 155560 . 
The Practice of it the Refutation of Atheiſm, II. 5 


Chriſtians. See Jews. — Tacitus's Account of the Original 


af:that"SeR,-- | III. 389. 
Have differ'd in expounding the Books of the Old Teſ- 


tament, I. 728. Treat the Things revealed different from 
Infidels, ö 
The Chriſtian's Life moſt excellent, honourable, and 
. - agreeable to the beſt Reaſon, II. 436. — He hath taken 
2 Courſe the moſt fafe in the End, II. 437. — his Duty 
to be the beſt of Men, II. 561. Their Immoralities no 

Objection to Chriſtianity, 445 III. 60 
The Hope of Chriſtians and Atheiſts different, II. 5 5 .. 
Were warn'd to expect Diviſions and Perſecutions, III. 679. 


| ©0117-3610; e 
The Service done it by being eftabliſh'd, — Fir/t, By | 


. | I. 828. |. 
5. — moſt promotes Holineſs and 


57. 


Occaſions, 8 II. 641. 
— of Irrationals, II. 643. — the Beauty thereof, II. 64 5. 
of Man, 1 II. 642. 
Clocks, their Variation under the Æquinoctial, II. 576. 
Clockwork, its Invention, N II. 664. 


Clouds, their Origin, II. 568, 589. 
— their Uſefulneſs, II. 568, 5791 
Cohen, its Signification, I. 749. 
Cobefion, what, III. 184. — Particles of Matter are unite 
by it, II, 184. 
Cola, the grand Agent in the Formation of Meteors, II. 568. 
— the Effects of it, II. 569. — how provided againſt in 
Northern Regions, II. 642. 
Colours, diſtinguiſh'd by Feeling, II. 615. — changing in 
Gems, II. 676. 
Comets, their Uſe, | III. 178. 
Commandments, what agreeable to the Reaſon of Mankind, 
I. 9. The Preface to the Ten Commandments different- 
ly explain'd, III. 544. The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Com- 
mandments, III. 724. 
Commentators, ſome Chriſtian, more abſurd than the Jews, 
II. 276. A Miſtake of theirs in the Interpretation of 
Prophecies, | | 35.297, 
Comprehenſions, the leaſt Works of Creation and Providence 
infinitely exceed ours, 7 I. 451. 
Coneys, . II. 596, 647, 681. 
Conſcience, what, I. 168, 420. — its Forebodings not to be 
wholly extinguiſh'd, | $5 6-96 B34 - 
—— Natural, a Proof of the Being of a God, II. 214. 
Conſciouſneſs. See Guilt. | 198555 
Doth not proceed from Matter, III. 336. — nor from 
the peculiar Organization of human Bodies, III. 337. 
Conſent. See GOD. The Argument taken from general 
Conſent explain'd, | +, . $60. 
— Univer/al, why an Argument for Truth, III. 427. 
— the Strength of this Proof for the Truth of any thing, 
I. 288, — for the Being of a God, II. 206. Whether 
that of Mankind in the Belief of a God be univerſal, 
II. 205. III. 31, 57. The Atheiſts Objections to it an- 
ſwer'd, II. 207, 461. That there hath been no ſuch ge- 
neral Conſent, anſwer'd, II. 461. That there have been 
always Atheiſts, replied to, II. 462. The Objections to 
the general Conſent, anſwer'd — from the Wickedneſs 
of Mens Lives, II. 464, — from the Impoſſibility of 
having any Notion of God, II. 465. — retorted upon 
Atheiſts, II. 465. That this general Conſent ariſes from 
other Cauſes, than the Reaſonableneſs of the Subject of 
this Conſent, anſwer'd, II. 466. This univerſal Conſent 
ariſes not from Tradition, II. 466, — nor from Fear, 
II. 468. III. 281. — nor from Mens Ignorance of the 
Power of Matter to form itſelf into a World without 
a God, II. 470. — nor from human Art, III. 40. — nor 
from the Invention of Legiſlators, or ſome ſubtle Politi- 
cian, II. 473. III. 281. — nor from Il-humour, or the 
Defect of Goodneſs in Mankind, II. 475, The Foun- 
dation of this univerſal Conſent, III. 51. 


5.] Contact, Mutual, Matter cannot operate on Matter without 


it, I. 71. One Body may act upon 


another without it, 


III. 291, 292, 324. 


Chronology, Sacre. I. 190. | Contradiftions, what, and why God cannot do them, III. 419. 
3 his Preaching, how admir'd, II. 17 Controverſy, ſome Matters of it in Scripture, I. 248. What 
Church and State, different, II. 546.] to be done in thoſe Caſes, I. 248. How they affect Re- 
— Chriſtian, the Hebrew a Type of it, III. 638.] ligion, N | VERS i 0306 II. 774. 
The twelve Tribes, and their Bondage in Egypt and De-] Conver/ation, ours how, to be regulated, III. 448. 
lverance thence, a Type of it, III. 644. Corruption of one Mode, the Generation of another, III. 340. 
Ales State foretold . III. 141. Cerrex Peruvianus, s. 11. 719. 
— Gentile, why it ſucceeded -the Jewiſh, III. 639. | Covenant. God's original Covenant with Mankind, II. 356. 
Chyles. 03} oof: II. 636.] — prov'd from the Authority of Scripture, IJ. ibid. 
init cole ©. 2d lik er bai | II. 694.| — and the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Covenant, II. 358. 
Cic so, how abus'd by Freethinkers, II. 785.]. This prov'd from the Difference of Good and Evil, Id. ib. 
Circle, its Quadrature, a | II. 660. L from God's acting according to this Difference, L. ib. 
Circulation of the Fluids, in human Bodies, II. 671. — from the advantageous Condition of Mankind, in our 
— of che Blood. See Blood. I, - original State, II. 359. — from the Neceſſity of a perfect 
| Circumciſion; by whom uſed, I. 170. — the Uſe of it, I. 681. | Obedience, II. 360. 


E the ſpiritual Meaning of it, III. 7 
SGod's Covenant with Abraham, III. 531. — the Reaſon 
of it; and the 
e 5 x by III. 535. 
% IL. 719. 
t 03 L 54. 
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Climate diſpoſes People to Infirmity, 


All things ſuited to their different Climates, III. 424. 


Chaathing of Animals, ſuited to their Place of Abode and 
Vor. III. | | 


40. —a Token of 


Wiſdom of God in the Appointment of 


A Covenant made with our firſt Parents of Faith and 
Obedience, ; III. $17, $19. 
The Advantages of being under Covenant 5 od, 
3 | "Mt 405. 
— The Ne Covenant, I. 457. — the Neceſlity of it, 
II. 406. — its Conditions; Faith, II. 407. — Repent- 
-anc&giIL. 408. — its Promiſes and Advantages; Divine 


j 


Grace, II. 410. . | 
X 82 : 


appineſs in Heaven, II. 411. 
T) A 


os . 


INDEX of the Principal Matters, &c. 


* 


Old, III. EI. 


—_ 


The Portion of the Unredeemed, II. 389, =- aboliſh'd 
by Chriſt, I. 694. 
Two Objections of the Jews againſ this, anſwer'd, I. 695. 


with Abraham, III. 644. 1 — Spiritual, remov'd by virtue of a Bodily Death, I. ib. 
Countenance, whence its Variation, II. 675. How preſent Bodily Death is reconcileable with this, I. 696. 
Cranes, | II. 639» 692. | Death-Watch, : II. 583. 
Creation. See World. — what meant by it, III. 421. | Deer, their Legs, II. 679, — Worms in them, II. 705. 
Creation of Matter out of Nothing, poſſible, I. 60. | Degree, its Meaſure, | ii. 
III. 297. — probable, I. 61. | Deiſn, what, III. 596. No conſiſtent Scheme of it now in 
Atheiſts Objection againſt the Poſſibility of Creation, con-] the World, II. 77. 
ſider'd, IT. 230. | Deift (ſee + ooo I. 2, 350, 429. A Deiſt, what, I. 351. 
The Objections againſt the Excellency of its preſent State, everal ſorts of them, II. 71. — the firſt ſort deny Pro- 


anſwer'd, III. 186. 
Its Magnitude and Extent a Proof of the Power of 
God, III. 62. 

— of the World, the Conſequences of conſidering it as 
the Effect of the Power, III. 421. — of the Knowledge, 
III. 423. —of the Wiſdom, III. 423. — of the Truth, 
III. 425. — and of the Goodneſs of God, III. 427. 
Moſes's Account of it agreeable to Reaſon, III. 430. 

Creator. ' Atheiſts Objections againſt God's being the Crea- 
tor of the World, anſwer'd, | IT. 230. 

Creatures. Their Number and Variety, III. 62. — their 
Minuteneſs, III. 63, The Beauty and Regularity of 
every diſtinct Species of them, III. 63. — and their cu- 
rious Structure, Proofs of the Being of a God, III. 65. 
Every one made perfect in its kind, III. 423. 

All endued with proper Powers and Diſpoſitions, ſuited 
to their Ends, III. 424. 
No living, ſenſible, and rational Creature produc'd by 
mere Matter and Motion, III. 426. — Every Creature is 
actuated by an Immaterial Principle, III. 426. Every 
one made for its Happineſs, III. 427. = which 1s to be 
attain'd by acting according to its Nature, III. 427. 
Thoſe incapable of Happineſs themſelves, made for that of 
others, III. 428. 
Thoſe neceſſary for the Happineſs of Man, made for that 
End, III. 71, 428. — All things order'd for their Hap- 
pineſs, 8 III. 433. 

— Asinal, their State with reſpect to each other, with 
the Objections againſt it, III. 204. Cruelty towards them 
unjuſt, III. 205. The Fleſh of ſome good for Food, 
III. 205. Made originally ſubje& to Death, III. 206. 
— have no Notion of Death, III. 207. — their State 
better for being Food for Men, III. 207. — their State 
better than that of many other Creatures, 

By Animals living one upon another, there is more Good 
upon the Whole, III. 208. The permitting ſuch Crea- 
tures to increaſe, would be of very ill Conſequence, 

III. 209. 


III. 208. | 


vidence, II, 72. — the ſecond ſort profane and debauck'd, 
not capable of being argued with, it. 74. the third ſort 
deny the Immortality of human Souls, II. 75, — the 
fourth ſort believe nothing but the Religion o Oy, 

II. 76. 
His chief Principles no juſt Foundation of Hope, II. 8 
-— don't promote Holineſs and Virtue, IL 423. 
His Faith and Practice, I. 326. 
A Confutation of their Principles, tho' not a Conviction 


of themſelves, of uſe to others, III. 596. 

Deity to be honour'd, a general Notion, III. 284. 

he Pagans monſtrous Opinion of Him, I. 465. 

3 See Shells. — Atheiſtical Account of it refuted, 
. 28. 


| The 1 concerning it fulfilled, II. 290. 
The Neceſſity of an univerſal Deluge ſhewn, III. 52 


== Various Means of Reformation tried before it, Id. ib. 


Several Revelations neceſſary 
The Credibility of Moſes's Hiſtory in this Caſe, III. 524. 
DemockiTvus, his Notion of a Deity, I. 3. — of the Gods, 
III. 314. — of the Origin of the World from a caſual 


hit of Atoms. See Atoms. II. 507. 
Demon iacs, whether there be any, II. 217. — a Proof. of 
the Being of a God, | II. 218. 


Dependance upon God, the Neglect of it the Occaſion of 
Sin, — L. 447+ 

Dzs CAR r Es, his ludicrous Notion. of the Earth's Reſt, 
I. 3. His Account of the Production of human Body, 

I. 36. — renounc'd Final Cauſes, IT. $08, — aſcrib'd un- 
due Power to Matter in Motion, II. 508, not an A- 


theiſt, | II. 662. 
Deſcent of heavy Bodies, | Ar M478. 
Defire of all Nations, what meant by that Phraſe, III. 705. 


Defires, (Natural) and Fears, have, and are ſuited to their re- 
ſpective Objects, III. 427. 
Devil. See Serpent. == his Power, III. 226, 264. — of his 
Poſſeſſion, III. 265. A Reflraint laid upon him, on the 
Arrival of Chriſtians in the dark Parts of the World, 
III. 676. His Deluſions brought into the Church, are 


— Zorious, their Uſe and Service, II. 582, 592,711,714. in due time to be remov'd, 5 III. 676. 
III. 194. — Remedies againſt them, II. 582. — produce | Dialeckts different, II. 676. 
the feweſt Voung, II. * 65 5. | Diamonds grow, . ik 4 11041124 JH $86; 
_ Credibility of Things, how miſtaken, I. 189. | Diaſtole. Reſpiration the cauſe of the Diaſtole of the Heart, 
Credulity. See Atheiſts. — culpable, III. 127. — 18 II. 616. 
Crictets, II. 699. Dicaxchus, his Notion of the Soul, III. 340. 
Crocodiles, II. 624, 650, 651. | Difference in the Appearance of Things, I. 284. 
Croſs-Bill, II. 633. | Differences of Things, eternal and neceſſary, II. 59. the 
Croto, II. 685. Abſurdity of denying this, II. 80, An Objection from 
Cuntur of Peru, II. 625.] the Variety of Opinions of learned Men, and Laws of 
Cuſtoms, General, III. 56.] different Nations concerning Right and won an- 

| | | II. 82. 


II. 413. 
Damned. See Puniſhment Eternal. 


ſwer'd, 
— Moral of Things, not allow d by Unbelievers, III 284, 
349, 350. — that there are ſuch, prov'd = Firſt, From 
the different Circumſtances: of the Actions of Intelligent 
Beings, III. 3 50. Secondly, From the Ethical, III. 352. 
and Political Schemes of Philoſophers and Legiſlators, 
founded upon the Suppoſition of Moral Differences, 


Danaalion, | III. 3 $3: — Thirdly, From a Difference in ſome Caſes, 
DaniEL, his Prophecies concerning Chriſt genuine, IT. 761.| allow'd of even by thoſe who refer all to Pleafure and 

E his Wiſdom aſcrib'd to God, II. 661, 662. Profit, \ 2104 1 og III. 354. 

Davip a Type of Chriſt, III. 662, The Meſſias to ariſe They appear to God the fame as to us, Hl 3598 
from his Seed, | II. 333. God's not Puniſhirg the Bad, and Rewarding the , 
Day, Natural, what, II. 518.] in this Life, no Proof that there are no Moral Diffe- 
and Night, the Uſe of their Viciſſitude, II. 578.| rences,  — III. 355. 

Days of the Week, 5 II. 528. Dig.... II. 632. 
— A, what meant by them, II. 317, 324. | Diſcharges, Unuſual, of Natur-, II. 673. 

Deaf Perſon cured by a Fever, II. 674. | Diſciples. See Apoſtles. — the Teſtimony of Chriſt's, a 


Death, whence it is Man and other Animals are ſubject 
to it, HI. 200. The Cireumſtances of it aggravate the 
Evil of r ͤ „ 

Violent, an Ep an and Stoical Principle, 


| 


" I. 8. | 


of the Chriſtian Revelation, II. 189, — what Things re- 
quiſite to make it ſo, II. 189. They could not be im- 
pos d upon themſehies, II. 189. — nor could they have 
any Deſign of impoſing upon others, II. 190. Their 
NPeiti⸗- 


at and after it, III. 523. : 


— — — — 


INDEX of the Principal Matters, &c. 


Teſtimony is truly convey'd down to us, II. 191. 
Diſeaſes, an Account of Man's, I. 26. — ſometimes uſeful, 


IT. 674. Why Animals are ſubject to them, III. 201. 
Dittany, | 8 II. 719. 
Divers, II. 611. 
Divination, | a 


Divinity, how Men are prejudic'd in the Study of it, II. 274. 
— the Uſe of Guides in it, II. 794. 
Docetæ, an Argument of theirs for their Hereſy, III. 63 1. 
Doctrine, Chriſtian, (ſee CHRIS r) = its Excellency, II. 514. 
Das an Improvement of the Moral Law, II. 514. — and 
as a Revelation of ſupernatural Truths, II. 515. — cre- 
dible, I. 92. Tho' incomprehenſible, not incredible, I.737. 


Dockrines generally receiv d, III. 55. 
Dog-Fiſh, | II. 639. 
Dogs, | II. 635, 637, 638. 
Dou ters, | | II. 623, 695. 
Dreams, a way of Revelation, L 223. 
DagzELL, his fubmarine Ship, II. 563. 
Dromedary, II. 636. — his Stomach, II. 682. 
Drought univerſal, that Opinion refuted, I. 38. 


Ducks, II. 637, 638, 692. — their Bills, II. 633, 691. — 
their Legs, | II. 679. 
Ductility of Gold and Silver, II. 677. 
2 a ag The Tate of it, .. 
uty (our) — to God, I. 473. II. 88. III. 446,481. 
to Man, I. 475. II. 89. nt. 446. — to ha 5 
III. 447. — to our Selves, I. 476. II. 93. III. 447. 
The Inſtances and Meaſures of it not clear without Re- 
velation, III. 599. — Heathen Syſtems clearer ſince the 
Light of the Goſpel, | IIT. 600. 
Duties, difference between Moral and Poſitive, III. 739. 


E. 

AGLE, STIs II. 638, 647. 
Ear, its Situation, II. 605. — its Fabrick, II. 605. 
(outward in divers Animals, it 605.) — outward Part, 
II. * inward Part, II. 607. (in the Womb, Id. ib.) 
— its Muſcles, II. 605. — its Wax, II. 607. — its Tym- 
panum, and Uſe, II. 608. — its Incus, II. 608. — its | 
Labyrinth, II. 609. — its ſemicircular Canals, II. 609.— 
its Conſent with other Parts, | II. 610. 
Ear-drum, II. 690. Some Paſſages diſcover'd into its Re- 
gion, | | II. 673. 
Earth. See Globe, Des CAR TES. - The Formation of it, 
II. 148. — its Diameter, c. II. 557. — its Motion 
prov'd, II. 573. — accounted for, III. 174. — its Situa- 
tion, I. 78. and Diſtance from the Sun, I. 79. III. 62. 


Element, Ariſtotle's fifth, 


more equitable, 
Exocn, his Faith, III. 22. — his Prophecy, the Import 


Epbemeron Worms, 
Epicurean Theory, 


| Epicureans, their Principles, I. 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 13. — their 


III qualified for the Chriſtian Faith, why, 
Ericurus, his Principles, III. 74. His Notion of a Dei- 


Equilibrium univerſal, none, 
Eternal. Something Eternal, 


we cannot know which by the Work itſelf, 


II. 164. 
Eggs, II. 655, 694. Birds lay a certain Number, II. bo. 
Egypt, remarkable for Learning, IT. 661. 


he ſeven Years of Plenty, and ſeven of Famine in it, 
II. 309. The Reaſon of God's Judgments upon it, 


III. 538, 542. 


Egyptians, their Antiquity, III. 46. The Jews demanding 


Jewels, Fc. of them, conſider'd, III. 539. Why God 
ſuffer'd many of them to go away with his People, IIL 545. 


III. 332. 
Elephant, how ſhe ſuckles her Young, II. 656. — his Vis, 
I. 679. — his Proboſcis, IT. 682. 
ELI, God's Judgments againſt his Family, IT. 331. 
ELIAS. See John Baptiſt. 
ELIZABETH, Queen, her Height, IT. 669. 
Elk, his Legs, II. 679. 
EMyPEDOCLES, an ingenious Opinion of his, I. 33. 
Enemy, the Jewiſh Notion of him, I. 142. 


| 142 
[Forgiving and Loving our Enemies] how far carried b 

the Light of Nature, I. 800. — This Duty rightly Hated, 
I. 803. - The Chriſtian Obligation to it ſtronger and 


I. 804. 
R., | III. 823. 
II. 629, 648, 653. 
1, 08. 


darling Principle, III. 70. — their laſt Refuge, I. 8. — 
their diſtingutſhing CharaQter, hp 2 


I. 12. 


ty, I. 2. III. 5, 314. — of Life, III. 314. — of the 
World, III. 1 Ee allow'd Moral Differences, III. 35 2. 
His religious Fear, III. 108. His Sermons upon Sanc- 
tity and religious Worſhip, I. 10. Advis'd his Diſciples 
not to meddle in public Affairs, I. 10. His Philoſophy 
odious to Government, I. 10. Cited no Authority in 
all his Writings, I. 13. A Conceit of his, I. 20. 
his Atoms, I. 20. II. 632. His Account of the Pro- 
duction of Mankind, 2225 | I. 34. 


. 
1. I. 292, 372. II. 209. 
What is Eternal, I. 293. Claims to Eternal Exiſtence, 


I. 293. The neceſſary Characters of an Eternal Being, 
I. 294, 295. — viz, Neceſſary Exiſtence, and all poſſi- 
ble Perfection, I. 294. — God is this, and the only Eter- 
nal Being, I. 295, 296, 372. II. 224. 


— its diurnal and annual Revolutions compar'd, I. 79. | Eternity, what, I. 286, 546. How we come by the No- 


— their Uſe, II. 578. an Inſtance of Wiſdom, III. 346. 
'The Inclination of its Axis, and the Uſefulneſs of it, I. 80. 
22 Character of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, I. 8 1. 
 — as is the Variety of the Seaſons, I. 8 1. Its irregular | 
Surface no Objection to theſe Attributes, I. 84. — The 
Beauties of ſuch a Face of the Earth, . I. 86. 
Its Soils and Moulds various, II. 584. — their ſeveral 
Uſes, II. 584. — its various Strata, II. 585, — its va- 
rious Caverns and Vulcano's, II. 587. — its Mountains 
and Vallies, II. 588. — its Inhabitants, II. 594. — Sen- 
fitive; as Man, II. 658. — Quadrupeds, II. 679, — 
Birds, II. 687. — Inſects, II. 697. — Reptiles, II. 710. 
And Inſenſitive; as Vegetables, II. 714. 
The Earth ſuited to the Number of its Inhabitants, 
III. 424. The original Conſtitution of Things on it, 
III. 183. — the particular Laws they are ſubjected to, 
III. 184. — theſe Laws the Effect of Choice, III. 185. 
and appointed for very good Uſes, Id. ibid. The prin- 
cCipal of thoſe Uſes, | Ad. ibid. 
Opbjections againſt its Structure anſwer'd, III. 185, 579, 
688, 592. Objections againſt the Earth, III. 182. Firſt, 


with regard to the Inanimate Part of it, Id. ibid. — from 


the unequal Diviſion of Day and Night, 14. ibid. — of 
Land and Water, III. 186. — from the Inequality of its 
Surface, III. 187, — from Heaths, Deſarts, &. III. 188. 
— from the Air, III. 188. — from the Produce of the 
Earth, III. 193. The Grounds of all theſe Objections, 
"LO nuns . IIIꝭ 198, 
Secondly, With regard to the Animate Part of it, 


K III. 183, 199. 
Fartb-Worms, D 


II. 644, 710, 712. 
Ebjonites uſed St. Matthew's Goſpel, III. $992. 
K II. 637. 


Efeu, ſome prove the occafional Interpoſition of God, or | 


Something muſt have exiſted from Eternity, 


—— of all Things, a Peripatetic 


Evangeliſts. 


Evidence. 


Abuſe of Liberty, as known by Revelation, | 
An Enquiry into the Cauſe and Origin of Evil, III. 157. 
0 


The different Effects of it, 


The Epicurean Notion of Evil, III. 158. — the weak- 
neſs of it, | 


it, III. 15 


"ſome intelligent Being ſuperior to Man, IT. 163. — tho' 


tion of it, 


I. 409. II. 292. 


II. 6. 
The Difficulty of conceiving it, IT. 6. — not to be re- 


garded, becauſe equal on all py eee II. 6. 
rinciple, I. 12. — the 


Abſurdity of it, II. 507. III. 80. 


— of God, the Manner of conceiving it, II. 223. — 


with reſpe& to Succeſſion, II. 20. 


See Goſpels. — Their Character as Hiſtorians, 
I. 653. — compar'd with Moſes, I. 654. — what the 


wrote atteſted. by other Hiſtorians, I. 654. 
Conſider'd barely as Hiſtorians, IL, 777. 
Evaporations, II. 573. — how cauſed, I. $50. 
Eve, why called the Mother of all living, IIT. 618. 

Her Speech upon the Birth of Cain, III. 619. — and of 

Seth, ſhew'd her Expectation of being ſo, III. 620. 
Ever (for) what meant by it, I. 240. 


See Certainty. 


The ſeveral Kinds of it, I. 187. II. 513. 


Evil. See Good. — Its original, II. 47. — not to be ac- 


counted for from the Doctrine of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, III. 600. — nor Fatal Neceſſity, III. 601. — nor 
from two oppoſite Principles, III. 601. but from the 
II. 601. 
A ſurvey of it from the preſent State of Things, III. 157. 
III. 158, 


III. 164. 
The Notions of the Stoics and other Philoſophers about 
, = Poetical Repreſentations of the ſame, 
III. 159. The Notion of the ancient Magians, III. 159. 
— of the Manichzans, III. 160. — this reviv'd by Mr. 


' Bayle, III. 160. This Notion deſtructive of all Religion, 
III. 161. 


The Dignity and Weight of this Subject, 
III. 162. 


Expreſſions, Figurative, 


te. 4.44. 4 8 _—_— _—— _— r 


1 


908 INDEX of 


the Principal Matters, &. 


III. 162. What kind of Arguments proper to it, III. 163. 
— how it is to be treated, III. 163. The Weakneſs of 
the modern Objections, III. 165. - with reſpect to the 
Moral World, III. 166. 'The Weakneſs of the Hypo- 
theſis of two original Principles of Good and Evil, 
III. 166. See Independent. The Abſurdity of them, 
III. 167. The Ideas of two ſuch Principles contradictory 
to each other, | 
What is meant by Evil, III. 170. Three forts — Firſt 
The Evil of Imperfection, III. 170. — what Knowledge 
requiſite to judge of ſuch Imperfection, &c. III. 171. 
— wherein this Evil conſiſts, III. 172. The Imperfec- 


tion of the material Part of the World conſider' d, III. 173. 


— of particular Qualities of Matter, III. 173. — of thoſe 
Laws of Motion which Matter is ſubject to, III. 173. 
All Evils that ariſe from hence are only natural Imper- 
fections. | III. 179. 
Secondly, Natural Evil, III. 170. — with regard to the 
Inanimate Part of the Creation, III. 182. — with reſpect 
to the Animate Part of it, III. 183, 199. — with regard 


to Death, III. 200. — Diſeaſes, III. 201. — Pain, &:. 


| III. 202. 
Thirdly, Moral Evil, III. 170. — its Origin, III. 221. 
See World. — All Moral Evil ariſes from Free Agents 
abuſing their Diſpoſitions and Affections, III. 238. 


Phyſical Evil, what, III. 298. — Phyſical and Moral, | 
no Objection againſt the Goodneſs of God, II. 249. 


III. 298. — The Effect of imperfect Natures, III. 307. 

The Evil of Puniſhment, | III. 271. 
Examination, Impartial, requir'd of the Grounds of Reli- 

gion, | III. 286. 
Example, its Prevalency, EN 1. 9. 
Exiſtence (Self) — the true Notion of it, II. g. See Being. 
Exiftent, God neceſlarily fo, I. 294. See Being. 


Expiation. See Atonement. — The Buſineſs of it not to ex- 
cite God's Pity, but to conſult his Honour in ſhewang | 


Mercy, II. 377. 
Expiation for Sin not unreaſonable, H. xg. 
Chriſt's Expiation univerſal, I. 621. 
Legal Expiations only figur'd out the Way to Forgive. 
neſs, | III. 725. 


in Scripture, how to be underſtood, 
I. 262. — Typical, how, 55 OK. 
Eætenſion, eſſential to Matter, III. 317. 
Eye, its admirable Structure, I. 45. — the Poſition of Man's, 
III. 71. —its Form ſpherical, moſt commodious for the 
Reception of Objects, II. 595. and for Motion, II. 596. 


— its Situation, II. 596. — Motion different in different 


Creatures, II. 596. — fixt in ſome, Id. ibid. — its Size, 


II. 59 : 
its Guard, II. 602, — Mulcles, II. 599. — Tunics, Id. ib. 


— Humours, II. 600. — cryſtalline Humour, II.600,601. 
- aqueous Humour of it repair'd, II. 602. Its Nerves, 


Optic, and Motory, II. 602. Its Pupil, II. 600. 
Wounds of the Eye cur'd, 5 
How far a Man's Proſpect reaches by means of the Height 
of his Eye, II. 666. 


Monocular, II. 597. 


Eyes of Birds and Fiſhes, II. 601. — of Cormorants, N 8 | 
| — ot the 


— of Inſects, II. 698. — of Spiders, Id. ibid. 


Sword-Fiſh, | II. 602. 
———- Shining or Feline, II. 600. 
Eyelids, their Structure and Uſe, II. 602. 


ABLES, the Method of inſtructing by them, and Sym- 

bols, was anciently very frequent, III. 759. 
— The Uſe of this Method, ax 3..." 0 
The Variety of Mens Faces, II. 676. — 


Face, II. 675. | 
the Neceflity of this, | d III. 424. 
Fact, Matter of it to be known two ways, III. 130. 


Faculty, every one mult have an Object, II. 555. III. 432. 
: al vice verids 8 III. 427. 
Faculties, to be employ'd to the End for which they were 
given, 1 Hs III. 431. 
Faith, what, | II. 203, 802. 
The Scripture Notion, of it, III. 232, 246. 
— Divine, I. 248, 744. 
The Evidence. of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Faith 18 
par'd, . "il | J. 031, 
; The Nature and Effects of it, III. 21. The ſeveral In- 
ſtances of it, III. 21. No Neceſſity to accommodate 
Scripture to our common Notions, to render Faith rea- 
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7. — Number, II. 597. — its Parts, II. 598. — 


0 
bi 


4 


1 


: 


III. 168. 


II. 602. 


| Final Cauſes. See Cauſes. 
| 


— 


mats „ * 


ſonable, I. 755. — nor is it lawful, „. . 
A neceſſary Condition of the New Covenant, II. 40%. 
— and of Chriſtian Miracles, I. 54. Every Man ſhould 
be able to give an Account of his Faith, 1 
Articles of Chriſtian Faith, II. 146. 
Second Article of Faith explain'd, II. 523. 
Fall, Mens State before it — to be immortally happy, while 
they were innocent, but to become mortal upon the firſt 


Tranſgreſſion,, "OY „ 
Two Objections againſt this ſolv'd, IT. 357. After the 
Fall Men muſt be in a State of Miſery, II. 362. 


—— of Man, the Nature of it explain'd, III. 461. Ne- 
ceſlary Methods upon it, III. 461. A Reſtoration to 
Perfection and Immortality neceſſary, III. 462. The 
Neceſſity of a Reſurrection, III. 463. Of Aflifilance ſu- 
pernatural, and the Meaſure of it, III. 464. 

Famine, no Objection againſt the Goodneſs of the Air, 
III. 193. — how great in Jeruſalem, I. 98. 


Fatality, Atheiſtical Notion of it refuted, I. 42 5. All 
Things not determin'd by it, I. 426. 
Introduc'd by Leucippus and Democritus, and ſtill main- 
tain'd by Atheiſts, | III. 280. 


Fathers of the Church, or Ancients, who of them of primi- 
tive Antiquity, II. 274. Their Authority, II. 831. — 
to be relied on in Matters of Fact, II. 832. — not in 
Queſtions of Reaſon and Judgment, or Interpretation of 
Scripture, Il. 832. — Firſt, Becauſe they were fallible, 
II. 832. — Secondly, Their Writings but few, II. 833. 
— Thirdly, and treat of but few things, II. 833. — 
Fourthly, They were unacquainted with Jewiſh Learn- 
ing, II. 833: — Fifthly, Their Writings are difficult to 
be underſtood, II. 833. — Sixthly, They have erred in 
ſeveral material Points, II. 834. — Seventhly, The Num- 
ber of their Authorities not to determine us in difficult 
Points, II. 834. — Eighthly, They ſhould have no far- 
ther Weight than they are ſupported by Reaſon, II. 834. 
— Ninthly, We are not to receive their Notions impli- 
- citly, II. 834. 
Fear, Religious, | . 
——- 7 God (true) what, III. 282. — not grounded on ill 
Humour, II. 475, Goodneſs in the higheſt Perfection 
a juſt Cauſe of it, IT.479. The Advantages of it, ITI.282. 


Superſtitions, of God, what, Id. ibid. 
2 its Influence, I. Foz. 
Fears of Damnation, not to be charged on Religion itſelf, 

I. 6. — who liable to them, 4 . 
The Fears of the Wicked, prove the natural Senſe Men 
have of the Exiſtence of God, III. 48. 


Feathers. See Bird. | | . 
Feeling, its Organ the Nerves, II. 61 5. — diſpers'd thro' 


every Part of the Body, II. 615. 
Feet, © 4 | II. 622. 
Female. See Mate. | | 


Fermentation, what, III. 184. — by it Heat and Life are 


preſerv'd, III. 184. 
Fe/tivals, Jewiſh, the Reaſon of them, III. 545. — only to 
be obſerv'd in their own Country, III. Mm Thoſe of 


the New Moons could not be exactly oblerv'd but in Ju- _ 
dea, III. 742. —nor yet the Sabbath, Id. ibid. — nor the 


Sabbatic Years and Jubilees, III. 743. 

Their Ceſſation, HT. 751. 
Fibres, ET: II. 620. 
Figure. See Motion. oF 5 


Firſtborn, what, | I. 131, 149. 

Fiſh. See Water. — Their Buoyancy, whence, II. 564, 7 13. 
Their Agreement with Birds, II. 601. Their Fath, 
II. 634. — Cloathing, II. 644. — louſy, II. 704. 
Their Reſpiration, II. 713. Their Eyes, II. 7 13 Thei 


Poiſe, II. 713. Their Tail, IL 713. Method of row- 
ing themſelves, | 5 II. 713. 
Fleſh, not eaten in a State of Nature, III. 447. Liberty 

granted to Noah, &:. to eat it, III. 524. 

— Human, eating of it. See Guiana. a 
Flood, II. 149. See Deluge. 9 
Flowers, F 5b. 
Fly. The Butter- fly, his Colours, II. 700. 
E white, II. 702, 704. — its Eggs, II. 706. 
The Cadew Fly, II. 699. 

Dragon Fly, | 1.0 6s 
- Fleſh-Fly, n I.. 633» 897 700. 
Ichneumon, II. 651, 654, 704. — its Generation, II. 705. 
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70, 708, 709. — and textrine Art, 
Scarab Fly, bred on Elm Leaves, 
Flying of Man, | 
Fetus. See Blood, Ear, Reſpiration. 
Food of Animals, II. 628. — its proportionate Quantity. to 
the Eaters, II. 629. — various, ſuited to the Variety of 
Animals, II. 629. — peculiar to the peculiar Inhabitants 
of Places, II. 630. 
Ir Man, a Revelation neceſſary concerning it, III. 454. 
Fool, Obſervations upon one diſſected, II. 684. 
Foot, © | II. 667, 670. 
Foramen Ovale, IT. 619, 620, 683. 
Force, diſtinguiſh'd from Neceſſity, | I. 283. 
— CTentripetal, oy | | III. 319. 
Foreknowledge, Divine, I. 173. Nothing can happen with- 
out it and God's Direction, III. 432. See Knowledge, 
Preſcience. | | 


II. 707. 
IT. 654, 677 w_ 


| Forgiveneſs. See Sin. 
Fornication forbidden, „ 
Fortitude, 55 III. 446 
Fortune, (ſee Chance) a true Notion of it, I. 64. 
Fountains, their Origin, II. 569, 574, 580, 590. — where 
found, | OS, II. 586. | 
Fox, TL II. 635, 637, 638. 
Free Agent. See Agent. 


Freedom. See Wee! . — what, III. 416. Will and Free- 
dom the ſame, 11. 416. — the Perfection of it, Id. ibid. 
— of God, what, | Id. ibid. 

— Action, | 

Free-thinkers, their principal Reaſonings examin'd, II. 741. 

Not Lovers of Truth for its own ſake, IA. ibid. 
Afraid of the Conſequences of the 'Truths of Religion, 
II. 781. Partial Examiners of Truth, 1I. 783. 
Their Abuſe of ſeveral learned Men, II. 783. 


has afforded them, II. 789. Unreaſonably reject all 
Guides, II. 794. An Objection of theirs, III. 8. 
Free-thinking, or private Judgment ; the true Notion of it, 
IL 733. III. 9, 13, 14. The Extent of it, II. 733. 
Rules for it, II. 734 — a fincere Love of Truth for its 

. own ſake, II. 734.—No Dread of the Conſequences that 
may follow from it, II. 73 
II. 736.—The Uſe of all the Helps God has afforded, 
II. 737. — A firm Reſolution to embrace whatever he 
finds to be true, 7 I: 737. 
— Falſe, or Modern, what, TI.740. examin'd by the former 
Rules, 11.740. The Abſurdity of it, I1.780. Miſchiefs and 
Dangers of Free-thinking falſely, II. 862. — Hurtful to 
true Religion, II. 862. — Incapacitates Men for heark- 
ning to proper Arguments, II. 863. — Tends to uni- 
verſal Scepticiſm, II. 863. 
—— True, Uſe of Guides not inconſiſtent with it, II. 789. 
Every Man's Right, II. 797. and Duty, II. 798. Some 
Cautions to be obſerved in it, II. 804. Objections out 
of Scripture againſt it anſwer'd, II. 840. Not incon- 
ſiſtent with being reſponſible for the Uſe of it, III. 12. 
Friend/bip, the Chriſtian Notion of it, II. 784. III. 150. 
Frogs, II. 683. — in their tad-pole State, II. 622. — from 


Rain, II. 652. — made in the Clouds, a vulgar As 

| 93 5 40. 
Fruit, the Proceſs of Nature in forming it, II. 715. 
Fruits communicate with their Roots, II. 714. 
Fruit. tones, the Danger of ſwallow ing them, II. 673. 
Fuci, Fungi, &c. and their Seed, II. 717. 


G. 


Alli ſylroſtrer, II. 640, 647 
Galli, gy 3 II. 7074708. 
Geeje, II. 690, 691, 692. — their Legs, 679. 
— their Value, II. 676. Stories of them, II. 677. 


Genealogies, the Reaſon of the Jewiſh Law about them, III. 5 50. 


Generation. See Corruption. — The Impoſſibility of infinite 


Generations of Men a Proot of a God, II. 209. 
of Animals, e 
Anomalous, IT. 695, 703. 


—— Zquivocal, refuted, I. 37. II. 27, 652, 70 703. 
| | I 


Material, nothing in it but Matter ſo 


pos'd, | III. 426. 
eography, Sacred, : 1 I. 190. 
Gheſt (Holy) See Spirit, — His Perſonality, I. 762. 
Prov'd to be God by his Attributes out of the Old Teſta- 
ment, I. 770. — and out of the New Teſtament, I. 763. 
Vol. III. | 


III. 14. 


and of 
Scripture, II. 786. Uſe not all the Helps which God 


and lo i | 


9. 
« | Goat, his Legs, 


5.—Sincerity and Impartiality, | 


His Influence before the coming of Chriſt, 


1 I. 522. 
Giants, | II. 668. 

. | Gibeonites, why preſerv'd, III. 545. 
Gizard, | II. 636, 4 
Glands, II. 621, 634. 
Glaucus (the) II. 639. 
Globe, Terraqueous, a Survey of it, IL. 561. 


Firſt, Its Outworks confider'd.— The Atmoſphere, II. 562. 
Light, II. 570. and Gravity, II. 572. 
Secondly, The Globe itſelf, — its Figure, II. 575. ſphe- 
rical, II. 575. — this Figure moſt commodious for Light 
and Heat, II. 576. — for the Diſtribution of the Waters, 
II. 576. and for the Winds, Id. ibid. The natural Cauſe 
of this Figure, II. 576. — its Bulk, IT. 577. — its Mo- 
tion, II. 577. — its Place, IT. 578. — its Diſtribution in- 
to Earth and Waters, II. 579. — its Balance, IA. ibid. 
See Earth, Water. | | 
Gnat, II. 633. How the Males are diſtinguiſh'd, II. 699. 
Their Generation, II. 703, 706. Its three States, II. 706. 
| IT. 679. 
Gov. 
dance, Exiſtence, Foreknowledge, Knowledge, Perfections, 
Revelation, Sovereignty. CELL + 
Idea of the-Word, II. 219, 465. That we have no Idea 
of Him falſe, | . 68. 
Idea of Him, whence, III. 345. — not from Fear, I. 375. 
II. 208. — nor Ignorance of ſecond Cauſes, I. 37 5. II. 207. 


IT. 208. —as it could neither be invented, I. 381. nor 
underſtood, I. 383. nor univerſal, I. 384. 
Whence thought innate, III. 56. See Idea. 

The Atheiſts Objection to it does not amount to a Con- 
tradiction, III. 294. 
Idea of Him includes Self- exiſtence, II. 11. 
Whatever God is, is his very Eſſence, and that indepen- 


dently, &c. | III. 469. 
Spinoza's Definition of God, III. 245. 
The general Notion of God laid down, III. 406. 
iſt, That He is Self-exiſtent, Id. ibid. 


2dly, Abſolutely. perfect, III. 407. See Perfe4ions. 
3dly, Was — of the World. 7 III. 409 
4thly, Is Governour of it, III. 411. See Government. 
— His Nature and Attributes confider'd, I. 285. — diſco- 
verable by Reaſon, III. 442. — diſcover'd by the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, II. 505. The Chriſtian Doctrine concern- 
ing Him, I. 467. III. 482. — ſimple, III. 409. (with- 
out Paſſion, I. 454.) and indiviſible, III. 409. Diviſible 
according to Spinoza, III. 301. This contradicts his 
Unity, III. 301. See Unity of God. 
God a Spirit, I. 387. Atheiſts Objections againſt it, 
I. 388. — refuted, I. 390. The Abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
Him corporeal, I. 399. Atheiſts Objections againſt his 
being immaterial, II. 233. anſwer' d, 234 
The Knowledge of God poſſible from his Attributes, 


Nature, 5 I. 406. 
— His Being (and Attributes) == That God 7s; not a 
Self-evident Propoſition, II. 204. — Arguments to prove 
it, I. 286. II. 201. See Animals, Apparitions, Being, 
Body, Conſcience, Creatures, Demoniacs, Fears, Genera- 
tion, Gravitation, Man, Miracle, Prodigies, Prophecy, 
Providence, Soul, Stoics, Witches, World. | 
What kind of Arguments thoſe muſt be, II. 202. Thoſe 
taken from Reaſon proper to be inſiſted on, IT. 203. 
Thoſe two made uſe of by Des Cartes not to have great 
Streſs laid upon them, | II. 204. 
The Poſſibility of it, I. 286. The Probability of it, 
I. 287. The Certainty of it, I. 291. II. 495. 
His Being prov'd — Firſt, From Something being eter- 
nal, II. 209. See Eternal. — From the Impoſſibility of 
an infinite Succeſſion of Cauſes and Effects, II. 209. 
Secondly, From the Works of God (of Creation) II. 209, 
61. III. 21. — From the Origin and Frame of the 
orld, I. 52, Sc. II. 498. From the heavenly Bodies, 
II. 210. — From the Structure of human Bodies, I. 24, 
35, 46, &c. II. 210, 500. — From the Regularity of the 
Acting even of inanimate Creatures, II. 211. = From 
the excellent Harmony of the Creation, II. 213. 97z. 
from the Perfection of Beings viſible to us, II. 213. 
III. 60. and from the Subſerviency of the leſs noble to 
the more noble Creatures, II. 213. — From the Con ſi- 
deration of human Souls, I. 15, Sc. — From their Fa- 


L 


(9 U) culties, 


E 


See Apprehenſions, Aſſiſtance, Being, Belief, Depen- 


— nor from Tradition, II. 207. — nor from Policy, I. 380. 


I. 406. — This the beſt way of Reaſoning concerning his 
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Original of it, | 

Arguments conſider'd— from the viſible Frame of Things, 
I. 291. and from the Nature of Man, 
| _ into them commendable, II. 722. — manifeſt to 
I, II. 722. — ought to excite Fear and Obedience, |. 


II. 723. and Thankfulneſs, II. 724. and move us to pay | 
| God his due Homage and Worſhip, particularly that of 


| Fifthly, From the Conſent (ſee Conſent) and Teſtimony 


III. 408. and Life, I. 410. and Senſibility, I. 410. and 
Reaſon, I. 411. and Happineſs, I. 410. and Righteoul- | 


thoſe who conſtantly do ſo, I. 318. His Condeſcenſion 


— His Immenſity, the Manner of our conceiving it, 


the Variety of its Seaſons, I. 81. — from its Atmoſphere, 


ſeeming Deformity of the Earth and Ocean, no Objec- 


Gods, their Inſenſibility, according to the Epicureans, I. 3. 
—— Inferior, the general Opinion concerning them, III. 55. 
Godfathers and Gadmotbers, their Duty, II. 544 


Good, the true Notion of it in the natural World, III. 197. 
Good and Evil, Homer's Account of the Origin of it, III.307. 


— That there is Moral Good and Evil, I. 415. Objec- 
III. 
Goodne /s in Man, III. 74. 


plain d, III. 418. Juſtice, Mercy, Equity, Pa- 


culties, II. 501. — from Motion, III. 315. (God the 
| II. 232.) 


II. 485. 
(— His Works, great and excellent, II. 721. — In- 


the Lord's Day, II. 725. Sec Sabbath.) 
Thirdly, From the Continuance of the World, I. 74. 
By the manifeſt Footſteps of an overruling. Providence, 


II. 499. | 


Fourthly, From ſome extraordinary Phenomena, which 
prove that there are inviſible Beings, II. 216. 


of Mankind, I. 53, 287. II. 205, 500, 505. = From na- 
rural Conſcience, II. 214. and from the Fears of the 
Wicked, III. 48.— from Tradition, III. 42, 52, 53. 
Objections againſt his Being examin'd, I. 367. — refuted, 

I. 41, 368. II. 219. 
Being, in God, in the utmoſt Perfection, I. 294, 373, 409. 


neſs, I. 412. 
His Being deſirable, 15 II. 4. 
His All- ſufficiency maintain'd by all Sects, 145 
His Will determines itſelf according to the eternal Reaſon 
of 'Things, „ n 


God not a neceſſary Agent, I. 426. II. 246. Two ſorts 
of Neceſſity in God, of Nature and of Exiſtence, II. 248. 
The Neceſſity of his doing always what is beſt and fitteſt | 
in the Whole, II. 52. The Impoſlibility of his doing 
Evil, II. 53. God may oblige Men to act ſuch a parti- 
cular Way, I. 305. What our Reaſon approves or con- 
demns, we are oblig'd by God to do or not to do, I. 312. 
The Neglect of this inexcuſable in Man, III. 82. God 
will diſtinguiſh between thoſe, who ſometimes Sin, and 


in ſuiting his Laws to the Nature of Mankind, III. 379. 
— His Immutability, III. 417. does not infer, that 
every Ordinance of his muſt be immutable, I. 703. 


II. 21. 


— His Wiſdom. See Wiſdom of Sed. "1c 
— His Goodneſs. See Goodneſs of God. prov'd from | 


the Structure and Motions of the Earth, I. 79. — from 
I. 82. == from the Waters of the Ocean, I. 83. The 
tion to theſe Attributes, I. 84. — nor the Number of In- 


ſets, &c. and their being noxious, | II. 581. 
His Mercy to fallen Man, all Hopes of it muſt be 


on Conditions agreeable to God's firſt Covenant, II. 363. 


— His Fuftice. See Fuftice of God. 
— His Truth. See Truth of God. 
—— His Holineſs. See Holineſs of God. 
——- His Power. See Power of God. 


— where plac'd by them, III. 301, 


— eſſentially different, II. 358. The Foundation of 
God's Laws, II. 417. The moſt Profligate ſenſible of 
their difference, II. 86. No Atheiſtical Scheme can ac- 
count for the Appearances of it, III. 308, Sc. The 
Mixture and Inequality of it, proceeds not from two con- 
trary neceſſary Principles, but from one free intelligent 
Being, III. 312. Lucretius's Account of it, Id. ibid. 
All Things muſt be for the beſt in all reſpe&s, III. 432. 


tion againſt the Difference of it, 


The fame in Kind, tho' not in Degree, in all rational 
Creatures, HI. 89. 
Eſſential to the divine Nature, III. 88. 
— in God, I. 461, 463. — what, III. 411. Prov'd 
from his Holineſs, III. 418. Declar'd by the Conver- 
fation of our Lord, I. 464. The Nature of it ex- 


tience, only different Operations of it, III. 418. —- 
the Cauſe of Fear, II. 479. Things oppofite to it diſ- 


pleaſing to Him, II. 479. No Defect in it, if He ſuffer 
thoſe to be miſerable who diſown his Being, III. 93. 


_ Atheiſts Objection againſt it refuted, III. 298. Spinoza's 


Rejection of it from the State of Good and Evil in the 
World, abſurd, II. 249. III. 298, 306, 307. This Ab- 
ſurdity farther prov'd, from the Neceſſity of good and 
evil Thoughts in the Self-exiſtent Being, III. 308. 


Goſpel. What is to be underſtood by the Goſpel, I. 237. 


— What by another, I. 238. The Goſpel is always.to 
continue the fame, I. 239. No Proof of another, I. 240. 
No need of another, I. 241. It precludes all other, 


| I. 243. 
Its imperfe& Promulgation conſider'd, I. 515. The Me. 
thods us'd by Providence for the Recovery of fallen 
Man, till the Promulgation of the Goſpel, I. 517. 
The Knowledge of the Goſpel in the firſt Ages of the 
World, III. 609, 640. Its Light to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
that of Nature before it, III. 111. What is declar'd in 
it over and above the Law of Nature, I. 455. The 
gradual Revelation of it, III. 581, c. How it was 
publiſh'd, I. 518. All Nations not qualify'd to receive 
it at its firſt Propagation, III. 379. 
— The ſwift Propagation of it, I. 9, 583. II. 664. 
See Propagation. — Its Succeſs a Proof of its divine Au- 
thority, I. 205, 823. The Relation between Adam and 
Chriſt a Proof of it, II. 415. See Miracle. | 


Goſpel-Hiftory, the Credibility of it, I. 563. provid —from 


the Circumſtances of the Matters recorded, and of the 
Hiſtory itſelf, I. 563. — from the good Capacity of the 
Authors to know the Truth of what they related, I. 574. 
— from the ſtrong Obligation they were under to write 
nothing but the Truth, I. 576. — from the good Evi- 
dences we have of their Honeſty and Faithfulneſs, I. 578. 


from the Confirmation which was given to the Truth of 


their Hiſtory by God himſelf, I. 580. If their Hiſtory 
had been falſe, it could never have gain'd Credit, I. 565. 


— Anti- Goſpel-Hiſtories, how they came to be loſt,I.570. 


—— The Dactrines of the Goſpel, what, I. 588. — well 

rov'd by the Hiſtory of it, Id. ibid. 

he Goſpel the Word of God, prov'd — by the divine 
Excellency of its Doctrine, II. 514. — by the exact Ac- 
compliſhment of the many ancient Prophecies relating to 
it, II. 516. — from the divine Power and Goodneſs ma- 
nifeſted in the Miracles that atteſted it, II. 517. — by a 
vaſt Cloud of credible Witneſſes, IT. 519. — from its 
marvellous Progreſs and Continuance, II. 520. 
— The fundamental Principles of the Goſpel, III. 263. 
In it — the Aſſurance of the Pardon of Sin, III. 490. (It 
removes the guilty Fears of Sinners, I. 463.) In it, the 
Aſſurance — of Aſſiſtance, III. 492. — of Acceptance, 
Id. ibid. and of a future State — of Happineſs, III. 493. 
— and Miſery, 494. 
— The Perfection of the Goſpel-Rule of Life, III. 488. 
— The Antitheſis between the Law and the Goſpel 
ſtated, III. 722. — wherein it exceeds the Law, I. 705. 
—— The Grace of the Goſpel, ſometimes ſignifies For- 
giveneſs, III. 724. and is ſo oppos'd to the Merit of 
Works, and to the Efficacy of Legal Expiations, III. 725. 
It does otherwiſe import the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
III. 725. and fo the Law of Moſes, literally conſider'd, 
is oppos'd to it, III. 725. becauſe Grace then given was 
only in Virtue of the Goſpel, 726. 
—— The Truth of the Goſpel is oppos'd to the Shadows 
of the Law, either as containing livelier Deſcriptions of 
a future State, or as ſhewing the true Atonement effected 
by Chriſt, III. 726. 

he Authors of the Goſpel and Law, III. 727. 
The Goſpel Stile, I. 760 


Goſdels. The Four Goſpels as credible as the Five Books 


of Moſes, I. 101. prov'd — from their Authors, Id. ibid. 


= from the Books themſelves, I. 102. and the Manner 
of their Conveyance to us, | 


I. 103. 
The Jews Objections againſt their Credibility, I. 117. 
That the Hiſtory of the Four Goſpels is inconſiſtent, 

Firſt, With itſelf, or with the Notoriety of Matter of 
Fact, I. 117. This they attempt to prove, 1ſt, From 
the Genealogy of St. Matthew compar'd with that of St. 


Luke, 1 en. 
adly, From the Relation of Jeſus curſing the Ag, 


3dly, 
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3dly, From the Prayer of Jeſus, Luke xiii. 24. I. 120, | Gall, 0 II. 638. 
Fel. From the various relating of the Tt of | Gun-ſbot, its Velocity, II. 571. — heard afar off, II. 611. 

eſus, I. 122... H. 

5thly, From Jobs ii. 20. Forty. ſix Years was this. Tem- LIDE S., II. 576 
ple in Building] whereas it was finiſh'd in eight Years, Hair, 5 IT. 643. 
| bu 3, I. 125. | Hand, II. 666, 670. — Its Fingers, why of different Length, 
Secondly, With the Law of Moſes, I. 126. This the II. 666. Variety of Mens Hand-writing, II. 676. 


attempt to prove — 1ſt, From Matt. v. 34. compar'd wit 
Deut. vi. 13. „„ I. 126. 
 2dly, From Jeſus's calling the Loving one another [a 
New Commandment] and his Commandment ; whereas 
this was a Precept of Moſes, I. 128. 
3dly, From Jeſus's forbidding Polygamy and Divorces, 
which were allow'd by Moſes, . E484 


Thirdly, That it contains ſome Things inconſiſtent with | 


the common Belief of Chriſtians, I. 130. as, — 1ſt, The 
Belief of the perpetual Virginity of the bleſſed Virgin, 
which is ſaid to be inconſiſtent with Matt. i. 25. and 
other Expreflions, - © I. 130, 131. 
2dly, The Divinity of Chriſt, inconſiſtent with Matt. xix. 
17. I. 132. — Matt. xx. 23. I. 133. — Mark vi. 5. I. 134. 
and Mark xiii. 32. I. 135. 

dly, The Belief of Chriſtians of the Time between the 

eath and Reſurrection of Chriſt, inconſiſtent with Matt. 
XU, 40. wn 1. 1 
Fourthly, That the Evangeliſts miſquote and miſapply 
Teſtimonies out of the Old Teſtament, I. 138.— iſt, That 
they quote what is no where to be found; as Matt. ii. 
23. I. 138. — Matt. v. 43. I. 141. — John vii. 38. I. 143. 
—Fobn Xix. 28. I. 143. Fohn xix. 36. I. 144. 
zdly, That they quote falſly; as, Mark ii. 26. [ Abiathar 
is put for Abimelech] I. 144. — Matt. xxiii. 35. [ Bara- 
chias for Jehoiada] I. 145. — Matt. xxvii. g. [Jeremy 
for Zechary] 1 | I. 146. 
| 3dly, That they miſapply what they quote; as Matt. ii. 

15. I. 148, — Matt. ii. 17, 18. | | I. 150. 
- =—— The Goſpels receiv'd — were either written or al- 
| low'd by ſome Apoſtle, III. 391. They were written 

from the Beginning of Chriſtianity, Id. ibid. They are 


the ſame now; as when they were firſt written, III. 395. 


Great part of the Various Readings trivial, III. 397. 
Not corrupted, II. 753: — by Heretics, II. 398. 
Objection, that Anaſtaſius had a Deſign to alter all the 
Four Goſpels, anſwer'd, II. 759. 


Apocryphal Goſpels = no Evidence that any of them 
were written by thoſe whoſe Names they bear, III. 395. 
| Government, God's. The Certainty of his univerſal Go- 
vernment, II. 495. God equally capable of governing 
all Things, as well as any Thing, III. 432. See Worla. 
Natural Things govern'd in a natural way, 
and Rational Things in a rational way, III. 
Man govern'd as an underſtanding free Creature, III 
From the good or ill Uſe Men make of their Liberty, 
different Methods of Government, III. 436. In Inno- 
cence, nothing neceſſary but Preſervation, III. 436. 
What Means of Government neceſſary upon the Increaſe 
of Sin, III. 437. The Government of the World, con- 
ſider'd as in a State of Corruption, III. 461. 
— Coercive Government - its Riſe, III. 450. See 
State of pure Nature. N 
race. See Goſpel. — Divine 


Gr a opper ag 
| 0 (ſee Nature) III. 


91, 455 


II. 410. 
II. 699. 
323 — what, III. 184. — by 


Grace, 


it the Earth becomes a Globe, III. 184. An Account of | 


this Phæuomenon in Nature, I. 64. — not effential to 
Matter, I. 70. — Univerſal, I. 71. — proceeds not from 
Mechaniſm, but from Divine Impreſſion I. Ef, 73. 
The Epicurean Notion of it. 227. 
Gravity, what, I. 73. Its Properties and Proportions, 
Il. 572. Its Uſes, Id. ibid. The Cauſe of Levity, II. 573. 
Greeks, who, in Scripture, 1. 811. 


Grotto Podpetſchio, II. 587. 
_ Grotts's, their Uſe, II. 587. 
Gryllotalpa, : | II. 706. 
Giiana, the Pleaſure of the Savages of that Country in 


eating of human Fleſh, 

their Converſion, | I. 9. 
Guilt, the Conſciouſneſs of it, I. 462. It eſtranges Mens 
Minds from God, I. 462. It ariſes from a kind of na- 
- tural Inſtinct, I. 463. It cannot be transferr'd, III. 256. 
Guira Tangeima, © 3 II. 648. 
Gulltt, H. 635. 


I. 9. This an to 


III. 435. 
435. 


Hanged Perſons reviving, II. 619. 
Happineſs, what, I. 544. Two hundred eighty eight dif- 
erent Opinions concerning it, III. 467. The Goſpel- 
Scheme of it, III. 481, 482, Chriſtianity has provided 
for the Happineſs of Man, III. 482. 
Its Influence on human Actions, I. 306. 
There will be a State of pure compleat Happineſs only 
for the Good, 319. 
Eternal Happineſs of the Bleſſed credible, II. 156. — 
Immortal. See Life Eternal. 
Future Happineſs in Heaven, II. 411. — conſiſts chiefly 
in the Change and Improvement of our Nature, II. 412. 
Harbinger, one expected before the Meſſiah, III. 715. 
What Grounds for ſuch Expectation, III. 716. 'Call'd 
by ſome Elijah the Prophet, III. 717. His Office to 
point out the Meſſiah, III. 718. and to prepare the Peo- 
ple for his Reception, Id. ibid. How this was fulfilled in 
John the Baptiſt, III. 719. - See Joan the Baptiſt 
A ſecond coming of an Harbinger reaſonable to be ſup- 


pos'd, HEY | III. 721. 
Harpovin, his wild Notion of the Claſſics, II. 761. 
Hares, II. 596, 635, 65 1, 68 1. Their Ears, II. 605, 606. 

Their Legs, II. 679. 


Hatoks, | 3 II. 638, 651. 
Head, the Elevation of Man's, III. 71. — of Quadrupeds 
different, ON II. 680. 
Hearing, its Organ, IT. 604, 610. and Object, II. 610. 
The want of it, how {upplied, II. 604. — how per- 
form'd, II. 606, 608, 609, 690. Made quicker by Diſ- 


eaſe, I. 674. 
Heart, conſider'd, I. 37. II. 672. Heart and Brain of 
Man, their Communication, y II. 684. 
| of Quadrupeds IT. 683. 

The Pericardium not faſtned to the Diaphragma, IA. ibid. 
of a Lamprey, | IT. 673. 


Heat and Cold, not Effects, but Cauſes of the Variation of 
the Winds, II. 566. Heat of the Air under the Line, 
compar'd with that of our Bodies, 1I. 567. That of the 
torrid Zone, 11. 567, 580. Subterraneous Heat, II. 580. 
Heathen, its Etymology, | J. 56. 
The State of the Heathen World both before and ſince 
the Separation of the Jews, II. 316. conſider'd — as 
wanting ſeveral Things neceſſary to their Happineſs, 
III. 467. Their Ignorance and Wickedneſs, II. 506, 507. 
III. 467. 

—— Philoſophers, their Idolatry, Ignorance, and . d 
lity, II. 506, 507. — ignorant of the Origin of the 
World, and our Dependence upon God, II. 5o7. Could 
give no true Account — of the Depravity and Miſery of 
Mankind, II. 508. — of the Incarnation, Sufferings, and 
Mediation of the Son of God for Men, II. 508. Had 
no Notion of any Way in which God would pardon their 
Offences, II. 50g. — nor of the Sanctification of a Sinner 
by the Holy Ghoſt, II. 509. Had no perfect Scheme of 
Morality, II. 50g, Had no Certainty of the eternal Re- 
wards and Puniſhments of a Future State, II. 510. 
III. 269. Their Knowledge owing to the Jews, or their 
Books, III. 567. Their Methods of oppoſing the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation, III. 138. 
Heaven, what, I. 547. What meant by it in the Language 
of the Scripture, II. 245. 
Hebrew Idioms, I. 111, 112, 124, 131, 134, 136, 137, 139, 
261, 363, 676, 769. II. 182, 313, 389. III. 507, 687. 
— Words, I. 57, 120, 128, 134, 136, 137, 139, 140, 
145, 147,219, 234, 357,406, 770. II. 170, 172,175, 
178, 183, 184, 185, 279, 561, 668, 692, 712, 725, 720, 
843. III. 614, 620, 621, 622,624, 629, 637, 646, 649, 
650, 652, 655, 659, 660, 662, 685, 694, 696, 703, 705, 
709, 713, 715, 717, 719, 733-730, 745, 747» 749, 751, 


752» 757» 772» 


75. ; 2 
Hebrews, the pill to them, not material who wrote it, 


Hedgehog, 
Hell, what, 
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Hemlock, II. 583. A Cure for the Farcy, Id. ibid. and for 


Want of Sleep, Ad. ibid. 
Hens, 8 | IT. 638, 639 
Herefies in the primitive Church, ſerv'd to preſerve the Pu- 

rity of the Copies of the New Teſtament, I. 663. 

How they affect Religion, III. 371. 
Hereſy, of Ebion and Cerinthus, II. 522. — of Arius and 
Socinus, A II. 523. 
HerxmonTimus CLAZZoMENIUs, a Story of him, III. 138. 
Heron, SY 1 6070 II. 656, 692. 
Hills run Eaſt and Weſt. 1l.J1. $89. 
Hiſtorical Books, the Nature and Deſign of thoſe that follow 

the Pentateuch, | | III. 545. 


Hiſtory, how to judge of the Truth of it, I. 189, &c. 
Errors of Tranſcribers do not affect the Truth of it, I. 192. 


What a credible one, III. 465. The Credibility of the |. 
Scripture-Hiſtory, III. 465, 499. — to be examin'd ſtep |, 


by ſtep, III. 499. 
Hos, his Principles, III. 281, 310, 349. His Tenets 
refated, III. 453. His Account of the Origin of Reli- 
gion, | | I. 376. II. 475. 
Holineſs (ſee Puniſhment) what, | III. 416. 
— of God, what meant by it, I. 434, 454. III. 417. 
In what it conſiſts, II. 359. God not the Author of 


Sin, III. 266, 324. Why He permits it, II. 249. 
Homer, . when he lived, I. 171. 
Honour, not a ſufficient Foundation of Virtue, II. 254. 
Honywoop, Mrs. II. 628. 
Hop-flrings, their Uſe, IL. 714. 


Hope to fallen Man, whence reſtor'd, I. 463, 464- 
'That of the Infidel and Chriſtian, how different, II. 549, 
558. Chriſtian Hope, its Influence, I. 505. The Rea. 
ſonableneſs of it, | II. 549, 560. 

Hornets, "197 II. 633, 656, 702, 707. 

Hounds, their Sagacity, II. 613, 637. 


I. 657. 
Human Nature. See Nature. | 
Humanity, the general Laws of it, III. 448, 449. 
Humility, a Qualification for receiving Religion, 
Humour, (III) Fear of God not grounded on it, II. 475. 
Hyæna, PETE | II. 637. 
Hydrocanthari, 


Blood-hound, 


| | _ 2 
TFACOB, the Prophecy that his Poſterity ſhould be more 
powerful than Efau's, fulfill'd, II. 305. That a Star 


and Scepter ſhould riſe out of his Poſterity, II. 324. 
James, St. his Epiſtle Canonical, II. 781 
Jatos, | | II. 634. 
Tchneumon Flies. See Fly. — Waſps. See Waſps. 

14:a. See Gop. — The chief of ours, I. 296. 


snate, II. 501. — of a God, a Miſtake, I. 2. nor 


is it requiſite, nor pretended to by Religion, I. 23. See 


Notions (common). — How to be underſtood, II. 203. 


Epicurus falls in with this Notion, III. 32. 
Identity, Perſonal, what, II. 775. — not to be accounted for 
from Matter, III. 336. — nor from the particular Orga- 
nization of human Body, ES Ms III. 337. 
Idleneſs, the darling Principle of the Epicureans, III. 70. 


Idolatry, Pagan, its Origin, III. 484. Its Ceremonies, I. 8. | 


— Yulgar, what, I. 13. — of the Ancients, III. 471. 
The World univerſally degenerated into lang,, III. 527. 
Idolatry to be deſtroy d, and Idolaters converted, III. 673. 
This Peſtruction of it appear'd in the Silence of the Ora- 


cles, III. 675. This inſiſted on as a Proof of Chriſt's 
Kingdom, a | III. 675. 
Jerovan, what it implies, II. 525, 530. 


Feruſalem, the Signs preceding its Deſtruction, as foretold 
by our Saviour, I. 97, 98, 99, 204. III. 140. 


Its Temple attempted to be rebuilt by Julian, III. 141. 


Jesus, See MgsS1an, CHRIST, Mediator. 
—— His Lift, the external Condition and Circumſtances 
of it conſider'd, I. 482. — mean and obſcure, Id. ibid. 
— inſtructive and exemplary, I. 483. Why ſo many 
| Years of it are paſs'd over in Silence, I. 484. Suited to 
the Condition of human Nature, I. 486, Innocent and 
inoffenſive, I. 487. (Some Objettions to the Inoffen- 
ſiveneſs of it, I. 489.) Integrity and Prudence 2 in 
it, | n 04 2, 490. 
Jeſus an Example — of Piety, I. 493: — of Charity, 
1. 496. — of Purity, I. 497. — of Humility, I. 498. —- 
 — of Meekneſs, I. 499. — of Patience, I. 500. — of 
Conſtancy and Courage, ex”. I. got. 


II. 699: | 


I. 436. 
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Whether God might juſtly puniſh Him for other Men, 


5 R 7 I. 794. 

— Prejudices againſt his Perſan conſider'd, III. . 
His mean and ſuffering State, III. 144. His dying, and 
vet promiſing Life to others, | II. 145. 
The Dignity of his Perſon, III. 146. The Unity of 
his two Natures, ; III. 146. 


Objections againſt the Time of his Appearance, III. 147. 
— to the Place, III. 147. The Time in which He 


came, was of all others the moſt ſeaſonable, III. 577. 
A Revelation abſolutely neceſſary at that Time, both for 
Jews and Gentiles, . III. 577. 
Prejudices againſt his Doctrine, III. 149. from its too 
great Plainneſs, Id. ibid. and from being too ſublime, Id. 
ibid. from its Deficiency in ſome Points of Morality, 
III. 150. and too great Severity in others, Id. ibid. and 
from its not being effectual, III. 151. 
T. is the Saviour promis'd, III. 570. See Saviour. 
he Diſſolution of the Jewiſh Commonwealth an Argu- 
ment of this, ; ee. 
Jews (ſee CHRIST) who, in Scripture, I. 631. Their 
Character with regard to Religion, I. 446. True Re- 
ligion, how convey'd from the Jews to other Nations, 
III. 565. The Knowledge of the Heathen Philoſophers 
owing to the Jews, or their Books, III. 567. Heathen 
Superſtition borrow'd from the Jews, Id. ibid. Poets, 
their Inventions borrow'd from them, Id. ibid. 
Their Privileges, I. 107. God's peculiar People, II. 3 16. 
— his Covenant with them, II. 317. — his Wiſdom 
ſhewn in their Laws, III. 541. As they were a dull ſtu- 
pid People, III. 541. As they were prone to wad 
III. 541. As they were to be kept a ſeparate People, 
III. 541. As they were to be an holy People, III. 541. 
Motives given to obſerve their Laws, III. 542. 'The 
Neceſſity of temporal Promiſes to them, III. 543. The 
Reaſon of their Feſtivals, 7 III. 545. 
Why they believe their Scriptures, I. 636. 
Why ſaid to be ſanctified by Ritual Obſervances, I. 677. 
Have as much Reaſon to own the divine Miſſion of Jeſus, 
as to believe that of Moſes, I. 92, — prov'd from a 
Compariſon — of their Miracles, I. 92. — of their Pre- 
dictions, I. 94. — of Tradition, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 
I. 100, - of the Pentateuch and the Four Goſpels, I. 101. 
Corollaries from hence, E I. 104. 
In what Opinions the Chriſtians and 22 agree, I. 636. 
Their Arguments to prove Chriſt's Miracles performed 
by the Devil, prove the ſame againſt Moſes, I. 645. 
Jewiſh Objections — againſt the public Manner of Chritt's 
performing his Miracles, I. 647. — againſt his authorita- 
tive Way of proceeding in them, I. 648. 
—— Their Infidelity, I. g1. — not to be imputed to 
mere Ignorance, I. 105. The principal Cauſes of it, 
14. ibid. — their Love of the World, Id. ibid. — their 
Malice, 14. ibid. — their Pride, I. 107. Some other 
| Cauſes of leſs Malignity, I. 108. — as, overvaluing of 
Rites, I. 108. — implicit Faith, I. 108. and Opinion of 
their oral Law, | I. 109. 
How it may be ſaid that God harden'd them, I. 111. 
Their want of Means of Salvation, I. 112. The Stum- 
bling- blocks which Chriſtians have laid before them, 
I. 142. viz. The Chriſtians evil Lives, I. 112. and 
weak Arguments, I. 113. The corrupt Doctrines and 
Practices of the Church of Rome, I. 113, The Sects 
and Quarrels of Chriſtians, I. 114. Other Obſtacles to 
their Converſion, I. 1 14. — Ill treatment of them, I. 114. 
— Our neglect of the Hebrew Language, I. 115. — 
Their Education of their Children in Prejudices againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, I. 115, — Their Hatred and Per- 
ſecations of ſuch as turn from them to Chriſtianity, I. 115. 
— The Infincerity and wicked Lives of ſuch as are con- 
verted, I. 116. Their Objections againſt the Credibility 
of the Four Goſpels, I. 117. See Goſpels. 
The external Diſpenſations of Providence to them, had 
a myſtical Reſpect to the everlaſting Covenant with all 
Nations, III. 651. They repreſented the Chriſtian 
Church, III. 653. — foretold that many ſhould fall 


away, III. 672. Their Enemies figur'd the Enemies of 
the Church, who are either to be reclaim'd, or deſtroy'd, 
III. 672. Apoſtate Jews to be converted, III. 673. to 
be join'd with the Gentiles in one Kingdom, Id. ibid. 
deſcrib'd by. Daniel, 

— Their 


— this the everlaſting Kingdom 


r 
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— 'T heir State when our Saviour appear'd, I. 447. 
The Straits the Jews were put to ſoon after the Appear- 
ance of Chriſt, | III. 679. 
Chriſt's Prophecy concerning their Diſperſion fulfill'd, 
III. 141. The Reaſon of the Diſſolution of the Jewiſh 
Commonwealth, III. 576. This an Argument that Jeſus 


was the Saviour, III. 577. 
The Meaſures of God's Providence over them, alter d 
with their Conſtitution, 8985 II. 321. 
The Reaſons of their preſent Diſperſion, II. 322. 


The Reaſon of Ceſſation of Prophecy among the Jews, 
III. 558. Proper Means to keep up their Faith in that 
Interval to the coming of Chriſt, III. 558. 
Ignorance. See Heathen, and Philoſophers. — Ages of it, 
II. 663. Times of it proper for Impoſture, III. 388. 
— of Mankind, with regard — to God = to themſelves, 
and their Duty, I. 465. —to the Origin of the World, 
II. 507. III. 369, 370. — Forgiveneſs of Sins, II. 50g. 
III. 369, 370. — Happineſs — moral and natural Evil, 
II. 
World before Revelation, III. 369, 370. 
Imagination, not the Reſult of mere organiz'd Matter, II. 239. 


Immaterial Subſtance, ſome of the Properties of it as well 
known, as ſome of material Subſtance, II. 235. III. 294. 


Tho' we could form no Idea of an Immaterial Being, 


this would not prove the Impoſſibility of its Exiſtence, 


Fg 5. III. 295. 
— Immaterial Beings may be finite and diſtinct, III. 325. 


II. 23 


Immateriality implies no Contradiction, III. 294. Atheiſts 
Objections againſt it anſwer'd, III. 294, 295. 
Immateriality of a finite Being inconceivable, refuted, 


Immorality, the chief Cauſe of Infidelity, 
Immortality. See Soul, Life Eternal. | 
Conſiſtent with Imperfection and Mutability, according 
to Plutarch, III. 302. An implicit Promiſe of it con- 
tain'd in the Threatning of Death, _ II. 357. 
Immortality and Life brought to light by the Goſpel, I. 700. 
The Hopes of it to be joyfully quitted, why, I. 


The Deſire of it natural, I. 8. It is 8 
Impartiality. See Free-thinking. | 85 | 
Impenetrability, e 
Impenitence, the Cauſes of it, T 
Incarnation, the Credibility of it, I. 760. The Doctrine 

of it deliver'd in the New Teſtament, I. 764. agreeable 

to the Old, I. 770. and the Senſe of the ancient Syna- 

gogue, I. 771. — not repugnant to natural Reaſon, I. 774. 

— The Myſtery of Chriſt's Incarnation, III. 491 5 
Incomprebenſibility, no Objection to the Being * 0 

| e 

Independent, the Hypotheſis of two ſuch Principles, cannot 
account for the Appearances of Good and Evil, III. 309. 
becauſe, if unequal, the greater deſtroys the leſs; if equal, 
they only produce Confuſion, III. 310: — an Accommo- 
dation between them abſurd, III. 311. — an Oppoſition! 
between them would produce an equal Mixture of Good 

and Evil, contrary to the preſent State of Things, III. 311. 
Independent Being. See Being. 
TIndividuation, Matter not a Principle of it, 
Infallibility, no Remedy againſt Error, 


* 
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H. 333. 
ne 816. 
41. 
2. m- 


— of Rome, 
3 what to be a Im- 
morality the chief Cauſe of it, K. 17 354. Other 
Cauſes of it beſides want of Evidence, III. 4. — as Neg- 
gence, III. 5. — vicious Practices, Id. ibid. E | 
44 ieee 1 209 > "pris | 


ſcribed to, I. 430. HI. 78 


„„ . ; 


Motives to Infidelity-= Firſt, An Affectation o 


that have crept into true Religion, III. 289. Thirdly, | 
A Defire of being uncontrolled, Id. ibid. Fourthly, The 
"want of a careful Examination, 11I. 2 
aer Intidelity; the Cauſes of it, II. 541. 
Violence of Mens carnal worldly Inclinations, II. 541. 
The want of careful Inſtruction and Reſtraint in time of 
"Youth, II. 344. An undue Conceit of human Sufficien- 
U 1 
: 15 prudence 


A 


_ 
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Impunity of vicious profane Perſons, | 
e Ft 7 1 


000.1 


* 


508. III. 369, 370. and the Government of the 


III. 325. 
II. 193, 354. 


„ 
Objections to ĩt — Firſt, Its Terms ſuppos d impoſſible, I. 5. 
Secondly, Contradictory to the Intereſt of Mankind, I. 6. 


elf. Preſervation, I. 8. | 


* 


d, 


f Singu- | 5 
rity, III. 288. Secondly, An Averſion to the Errors“ 


1. removd, 
he 4 


I. 545.” The Abuſe of Proſperity, II. 546. The | The Improvements of all Arts owing/to i 


relation, III. 596. — unreaſonable, I. 26 5.— 


Infidels, their Credulity, 
An Exhortation to them; 
Infinite, in Knowledge, Power, Ac. what, I. 373. — how 
to be conceiv'd, | I. 286. 
Infinity, when applied to God not unintelligible, II. 221. 
Inſects, II. 697. Their Shape and Structure, II. 698. 
— adapted to their manner of Life, Id. ibid. Their 
Mouth, II. 633, 648. Their Cornea and Eyes, II. 698. 
Their Antennæ, and their Uſe, II. 699. Their Parts 
and Motion, II. 697 Their Conveyance from Place to 
Place, II. 699. Their Poiſes, II. 700. Their Legs 
and Feet, II. 699. and Wings, II. 700. Their Sleeping 
State, II. 702. Generated in Waters, II. 703. Their 
Generation, II. 703, 704. Their Production, whence, 


inexcuſa- 
III. 12. 
| I. 487. 
I. 621. II. 25 5. 


1 e . Minuteneſs of ſome, II. 700. Their 


natural Poiſon, II. 654. Their Sagacity to ſecure them - 
ſelves againſt Winter, II. 701. — in chooſing proper Pla- 
ces for their Eggs and Sperm, II. 703. — in repoſiting 
their Eggs, II. 706. — in their different Nidification, 
II. 648, 654, 706. Their architectonic Skill, II. 707. 
Their Apparatus for laying their Eggs, IT. 653. Their 
Care of their Young, IT. 638, 639, 647, 703- 
Inſpiration, what, I. 219. How an inſpir'd Perſon can be 
ſatisfy'd of the Truth of a Revelation, I. 178, 536. 
(The Difference between it and Imagination, I. 178.) 
Our having no Experience of it no Gbjection againſt it, 
I. 178. How Perſons not inſpir'd are to judge of the 
Truth of a Revelation, I. 180. II. 742. — from the 
Credibility of the Perſon inſpir'd, I. 180. — from the 
Subject-Matter,- worthy of God, I. 182. — from the 
Teſtimony produc'd for it, WET I. 183. 
7 Scripture twofold, I. 208. With reſpe& to the 
Manner of it, threefold, I. 219. The Difference be- 
tween it, and natural Impreſſions, and diabolical Illuſions, 
I. 224. A ſupernatural Proof of it often added to the 
\ Perſon inſpir'd, | | I. 224. 
a, II. 637, 653, 604, 701. III. 238. 
| 1 Parental, II. 638.— in Birds gs 2. — in 2 
viding Habitations, II. 646. — in Incubation, II. 655. 
Inſtitutions, Chriſtian,” neceſſary-to be obſery'd, II. 561. 


Practical, which have generally prevail'd in the 
VVT III. 55. 
Intelligence, a Principle peculiar to Man, III. 238. 
Spinoza's Notion of it unphiloſophical, III. 328. 


Its Exiſtence, whence, III. 328. Three ways of ac- 
counting for it, III. 328. — Firſt, By ſuppoling it eſ- 
ſential to Matter, refuted, III. 329. or — Sccondly; The 
Reſult of Figure and Motion, refuted; III. 331, 342. — 
- "Thirdly, Therefore it proceeds from a Principle diſtinct 
from Matter, III. 333. Mr. Locke adds a Fourth way, 
II. 242. of no ſervice to the Atheiſt, III. 329. 
Intercaſtal Muſcles, eee ee edis. 
Interpretation of Scripture, Three Rules for our Security 
therein, III. 767. — Firſt, To keep the Analogy of the 
Faith, III. 767. — Secondly, Not to make the myſtical 
- Senſe exclude the literal, III. 767. — Thirdly, Not to 


A 


lay ſtreſs on a ſingle Type, III. $67. 
Invention, II. 659. Its compaſs, | II. 659. 
_— ß die II. 661. 


Jonx, St. I. 580. His Second and Third Ep 
material whether wrote by him or no, I. 556: - were 
admitted into the Canon 11. 753. 
Jon Baptiſt, the Promiſe of Elias fulfilled in him, III/ 5. 
See Harbinger, Not to be Elijah the Tiſfibite, III) 19. 
but he had this Name from ſome Reſemblance of him in 
his Life and Doctrine, III. 719. He obviated the reign- 

Ing Prejudices of the Times, III:. 19: — gave Notice of 
- Chriſt's coming, III. 720. The Difference between John 

Baptiſt and the former Prophets, III. 720. 
Iwo Objections againſt his being the Meſſiah's 455 er 


iſtles, not 


% 8 


oints, —— ere II, 621. 
Joh PH to be Exalted/above his Parents and Brethren;{{:307. 
This Prediction, | . 
Tron in the Foreſt of Dean, 585. 


own t. III. 797. f 
Vreligion, of three ſorts, I. 320. Their ſevetal Conſequen- 
— ces, I. 321. That Men are all equal, I. 3 22. hau that 


ka L. 540. 
Infidelity, III. 596. /either by 


| | every one may aft, as he ſhall judge moſt convenient 
by depretiating Chriſtian Ne- 


for his own Happineſs, Fohhn 18 1.5923. 
| | (9X) . 1 he 


«> "Two ways of pröpaga ting 
extolling natural Light, o 
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INDEX 
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The Grounds and Pretences of it, I. 329. how far 


capable of Proof, I. 328. The uſual Methods of defend- 
ing it, I. 329. by Ridicule, I. 330. by requiring 
Mathematical Proof of Religion, I. 330. «=» by New 
Schemes and Hypotheſes, I. 3 31. by raiſing looſe Ob- 
> Fon I. 333. — the chief of them anſwer d, I. 333. 
The different Grounds of it and Religion, I. 3 
Fhe Cauſes of Irreligion, I. 339. 
IsuNMAEL (ſee ABRA HAM) his Expulſion eonſider d, III. 639. 
A diſtinction neceſſary to be kept up in his Family from 
that of Iſaac, PIO III. 536. 
foo why warmer than the Continents, U. 579. 
IsRAEL, the Children of. See Prophecy. = The Credibi- 
ity of the Hiſtory of them and their Aſflictions, HI. 537. 
The Ends of their Affliction, Id. ibid. Their Affliction 


proper for the Preſervation of the true Religion, Id. ibid. 


and to prepare their Minds for their Removal into Canaan, 
14. ibid. The Reaſon of their going through the Wil- 


derneſs, and continuing there ſo long, 
Uſe of their being in the Wilderneſs fo long, III. 544. 
The Reaſon of God's bringing them into Canaan in that 
terrible Manner, III. $45. 
Jupan, a conſtant Preference given to the Tribe of Judah, 


HI. 647. A Continuation of it promis'd, till Shiloh | 


ſhould come, III. 647. This ſhewn from Ifaiah's Pre- 
_ dition of the Birth of Inmanuel, III. 648. This made 


them not believe the Predictions of their Captivity, 


III. 648. The Prophets guarded againſt this by expreſs 
Promiſes of Reſtoration, III. 649. and by keeping the 
End and Expectation of their Oeconomy rl New, 

[The gathering of the People] (Iſrael) by ſome under- 


ſtood to be of them to Judah, but more agreeable to the | 


ancient Verſions of all Nations, to the Meſliah, III. 649. 
Jupe, St. his Epiſtle Canonical, p< H. 753. 
Judgment, above the Power of mere Matter, II. 240. 
Private. See Free- thinting. Every one to judge 

for himſelf, I. 250. This allow'd to every one, II. 804. 
No Authority but over itſelf, II. 804. Liberty of it 
does not make all Guides in Religion uſeleſs, II. 807. To 
be employ'd upon ſuch Subjects as we are moſt capable: 
of being Maſters of, II. 808. by virtue of it, every pri- 
vate Man not to be a Diſputant, II. 810. It is ſome- 

times to be regulated by the Judgment of others, II. 911. 

Objections againſt it anſwer d, II. 813. —Firſt, That it 

cauſeth different Religions, II. 813. - Secondly, That 

it may lead to a Disbelief of Fundamentals, II. 817. — 


| Thirdly, That it puts all Religions upon a Level, II. 818. 


— Fourthly, That it will confound. Moral Good and 
Evil, II. 819. — Fifthly, That it will be the Occaſion 
of much Pride, Thy l | 946} 11 . II. 919. 
The Advantages of it, II. 821. — It prevents Infdelity,' 
aud promotes Natural Religion, II. 821. Ig eauſes Con- 
ſtancy and Stedfaſtneſs in the true Religion, II. 824. — 


It lays a Foundation for mutual Charity, II. 826. — is 


recommended by the Fathers II. 835. 
Judgment, this Life not a Time for it, III. 269. The 
true Uſes to be made of Temporal. Judgments, III. 270. 
The Day of Judgment, and Judge, credible, II. 155. 
Julian, an Objection of his to the Chriſtian Religion, I. 9. 
Hlis Method of oppoſing Chriſtianity, III. 377. 
Juſtice and Malice different, II. 437. Inſtances of it in 
„ Laleucus and Sauly „„ „„. 8337 
Justice and Equity univerſal, II. 89, - A general Rule of 
2 Juſtice, and Wine en amy NOR. 447+, 
Juſtice eſſential to the Divine Nature. III. 88. 


Odiections againſt God's Juſtice anſwer d. II. 446. 
How ſatisfied on Man's 4 Tranſgreſſion, II. 534. 
** 1 125 em 91 2017 bits. 539 4 

LES, II. 638. 
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i Knowledge, a different Kind from that of the Senſes, 


120 


* ve 
— 


89 


of che Principal Matters, &c. | 


| Afttals, | 
_ Lakes, | . 
36. ]Lamzcn, the Import of his Speech upon the Birth of 


III. 540. The 


II. 423. 
Objections to this Attribute anſwer d, II. . 
See Foreknowledge. ; Fs 

IT. 636. 

II. 642. 
Noah, III. 621. 
Language, the Neceſſity of it, III. 429. A Revelation ne- 
ceſſary concerning it, III. 45% 
Languages, the Reaſon of the Confuſion of them, III. 526. 
he Gift of them, a Proof of the divine Revelation of 

the Goſpel, III. 496. 
Lam == Firſt, of Nature, III. 403. — what, III. 444. 
how diſcoverable, III. 431. — founded in the Relation 
between God and Man, III. 28. — Eternal, III. go. 
Univerſal and abſolutely unchangeable, II. 94. Obliga- 
tory, antecedent to all Conſideration of particular Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, II. 97. — yet a good Man may 
have reſpect to them, | II. 98. 
— Io forts, Primary, III. 443. and Secondary, III. 450. 
The Laws of Nature, III. 445. Two general Laws ef 


it, III. Hg: All Particulars comprehended in theſe, 
III. 445. This ſhewn by reducing them to their ſeveral 


Heads, III. Hs. Theſe Laws the Foundation of Right 
and Wrong, III. 452. Motives to enforce the Laws of 
Nature, III. 453. The Law of Nature the Law of God, 
- 5 % I-08, 

Law of Nature (or of G was explain d by our — MH 
I. 456. He made it the Rule of his Life, I. 457. 
— Secondly, Jeroiſb. — The Deſign of it, I. 702. The 
Wiſdom of it, III. 541. The ſews Obligations to read 
it, III. 545. Why temporal Bleſſings were made the 
expreſs Encouragement for Obedience to it, I. 702. 
iſt, Moral, III. 723. That the Meſſiah ſhould, and that 
our Jeſus did, exalt it, I. 672. The Impracticableneſs 
of it ariſes not from the Nature of the Law, but from 
the Frailty of Man, neces Rip 4 III. 744. 
 2dly, Ceremonial, III. 723. Pure Obedience to the Will 
of God the only Recommendation of it, I. 674. Why 

- God did ſo ſeverely puniſſi the Breach of this Law, I.677. 
This Law a peculiar Diſtinction of the Jews, I. 681. — 
more particularly pointed out our Redemption, III. 724. 
Legal Rites diſtinguiſhed into ordinary and occaſi = 


III. 736. Ritual Precepts not immutable, III. 739. 
: 80. Fast? III. 723 
Sometimes one Law partook of every Kind, III. 724. 


being arbitrary, III. 766. — 3dly,, Of its being inconſiſt- 
e E it n . 36. 
The Aptneſs and Significancy of the typical Interpretation 
of the Law, III. 769. Which appears in the main Ce- 
remonies of it, III. 769. This was intimated by Moſes 
veiling his Countenance, III. 770. A myſtical ing 
acknowledg'd by the Jews, III. 771. This referr'd to 
by Chriſt, III. 771. Typical of the Meſſiah and the 
.. Goſpel. State, I. 682. Three Inſtances of it — iſt, Jn 
abernacle, III. 771. — 2dly, In the Method of 


D God's Juſtice confider'd, L. 455. »w twofold, I. 369. 
The Nieceſſity of g vindictive Juſtice in- God, II. 379. 


| | J. 369. 
| orien different degrees of it, I. 751. — its Par. 
N ection, | 1 11 OT; 


Ee n 
of Divine Things, how attainable, | I. 157 
rare, Watt.. . 155. I. 85. 
Three Claſſas of the Objects of our Knowledge, I. 155 
Knowledgecof Gad, Natural and Moral, What, III. 259, 


perſect, YL 415. God cannot act or will any thing on- 
trary to it, III. 417, God forgkngw all the Acts E: his 
S ws | EH 7) | 2 


I 


- Warhipping by Sacrifice, III. 775. — 3dly, In the Ad- 
miniſtrator of the Legal Worſhip,, III. 778. who fore- 


ſhew'd Chriſt = in Purity of Deſcent, III. 779. — in 


a 
— 
= 


unblemiſh'd_Perfetion, III. 779. in the Rites of Qon- 
2 10 ſeeration, 1 Gier A 151 5 & | "th III. 779. 
All of it not perpetual, J. 94. III 730, — not to 


— f tual, I. 94, III. 230. = 
the Jews, themſelves, III. 744. becauſe inſufficient for the 
| Juſtification of Sinners, I, 687. — deſign'd to ceaſe, I. 689. 


or his ſufficiently intimated to the jews, I. 689. by the 


Pattern and, Frame of the Tabernacle, and the Miniſtry 
„ ordain'd for it, I. 689. by the Promiſe of a Meſhah, 
ff . 689, by the Ineficacy of the Legal Sacrifices, I. 690. 
zaby the. Promiſe of a new Covenang,” I. 690, by the Fre- 
clictions of the Falling of the Gentiles, I. 690. by the 


eſtruction of the Temple, and their Diſperſion, I. 690. 
The Argumentz from Reaſon tor its-Parpetuity, conſider d, 
732. | | The 


** 


INDEX of the Principal Matters, Ic. 
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— The Abs/ition of the Law, argued  1ft, From the 
Nature of the Legal Precepts, III. 3 2dly, From 
their inward and ſpiritual Meaning, III. 740. — 3dly, 
From their being peculiarly adapted for. the People and 
Land of Canaan, III. 741. Athly, From the expreſs 
Prediction, that ſome of the principal Moſaic Rites were 
to be aboliſh'd, IIT. 746. and from the Tradition of the 
Rabbins, III. 751.  5thly, From the expreſs mention 
of a New Law to be given by the Meſſiah, III. 754. — 

| _ From the Tendency of Moſaic Rites to prefigure 
Goſpel Benefits, IIT. 758. Its Abrogation for the Glory 
of God and the Good of Mankind, I. 814. 
The Examples of our Saviour and his Apoſtles obſerving 
the Law of Moſes, not inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian 
Doctrine of its Expiration, I. 601. The Predictions of 
Moſes and the Prophets, no Proof of its Perpetuity, 


ment, II. 749. His Goſpel allow'd of by ſome Apoſtle, 
| IIT. 394. 


Lengs, II. 616, 618. Their Veſiculz, whether muſcuſous, 


II. 618. 
be con- 
II. 194. 

I % 


Late, Men under the Dominion of them, not to 
vinc d by the Evidence of Religion, 
Lycaonian Language, 


1 (ſee Theft) his laſt AR to make his Laws 2 
Pet 


7 M III. 354. 
ACHIAVEL, why he denied the Truth of Scripture 
Miracles, | I. 364. 
Maggot, long-tail'd, II. 653. 
Magians, their Notions, III. 159. 
Magicians, Egyptian, (ſee Miracle) an Account of two of 


their Wonders, 


I. 692. nor of its preſent or future Obligation, I. 692. | Magiſtrates infected with Atheiſm, Mrs 
The Law only pointed to thoſe Benefits which the Goſpel Magnet, II. 663 - 
effected, III. 727. not preach'd down b 225 I. 93. | Manomer, his Religion an Impoſture, II. 416. 
not deſtroy d, but eſtabliſh'd by the Goſpel, I. 669. | Male. The firſt Child a Male, III. 457. 
The Law and the Goſpel, the Antitheſis between them ex- Male and Female, one of each made at firſt, HI. 430. 
plain'd, III. 722 — 1ſt, In the Titles or Characters of | An —_ Number of them to be continu'd, III. 432. 
both, III. 723. — adly, As to the Method of Diſpenſa- | In a State of pure Nature, a regular Succeſſion of them, 
tion, III. 727. — 3dly, As to the Authors and Promul- HI. 457. 
gers of both, III. 727. | Males, more of them born than Females, II. 627. III. 433. 
Latu, how one excels another, | I. 673. | The Neceſſity of their bearing Proportion to each other, 
Law particular, to which the original Conſtitutions of | HI. 429. 
_— upon the Earth are ſubject, III. 184. | Malice, II. 447. Juſtice and Malice different, II. 437. 
Las, Religion neceſſary for their Eſtabliſhment, III. 1o0.] Man, Mankind. — A Survey of him, II. 658. His Soul, 
Learning, its ſeveral Periods, | II. 663. | II. 486, 658. His Body, II. 486, 666. — its Poſture, 
Leaves, IL te. II. 666. III. 71. — its Figure, II. 668. — its Size, 14. ib. 


Levity, not poſitive, but owing to Gravity, II. 573 
Liberty (ſee Power) is not a contradictery Notion, II. 32. 
Hobbes's and Spinoza's Arguments againſt the Poſſibility 
of it, anſwer'd, | IT. 39. 
— ble, tho' Thinking and Willing were Affections of 
Matter, II. 42. The Neceſſity of the Will's being de- 
termin'd by the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, not 
- Inconſiſtent with Liberty, II. 43. nor the Certainty of 
the Divine Foreknowledge, II. 45. The Neceſſity of 
God's Moral Attributes, conſiſtent with perfect Liberty, 
IT. 51. Liberty a Perfection, IL 53. 
— natural, not excluded by the higheſt Perfection of 
rational Creatures, | 3 
— human, what, I. 283. Wherein it conſiſts, III. 236. 
Conſider'd as a Perfection, I. 443. and as an Imperfec- 


o 


tion, | I. 443. 
Lice, ; | ; II. 704. 
Lie, Religious, the Heinouſneſs of it, J. 577. 
Life, ow Immortality) what, I. 546. The Notion of it 


explain'd, III. 413. The Perfections of it, III 413. 
Life and Power the ſame thing, „ 
— ym, how it ought to be, I. 316. The preſent 
State of it, I. 319. The Length and Brevity of it, what 
owing to, ; n 
— preſent, not the Time for Judgment, III. 269. 
Life Eternal, what, I. 547. II. 550. Certainly known on- 


ly by Revelation, II. 549. An Article of Chriſtian Faith, 


II. 550. The Ground of the Chriſtian Faith and Hope 
of it, II. 551. the Holy Scriptures, Id. ibid. as reveal'd 


by God, II. 552. who cannot lie, II. 553. and upon the | 


Principles of Reaſon, II. 553. — from the Nature of 
Things, II. 553. — of God, II. 554. — of Man, Id. ibid. 
Light, what, H. 570. Its Neceſſity and Uſe, II 570. Its 
Velocity, II. 57 1. Its vaſt Expanſion and Extent, II. 57 1. 
Light of Nature, or Natural Reaſon, how far ſufficient to 
Teach Men their Duty, III. 261. — improv'd by Revela- 
tion, III. 262. The Defects of it to anſwer the Pur- 
poſes of Religion, III. 598. — 1f, As to the Inſtances 
and Meaſures of our Duty, III. 599. — 2dly, As to the 
Origin of Evil, III. 600. — 3dly, As to the Aſſurance 
of Pardon, III. 602. — 4thly, As to the Motives to O- 


bedience, 3 603. 
Lightning, whence, „H. 68. 
Likeneſs of Men, II. 676. 
Lixus, when he lived, i. 
Lion, his Strength, | II. 680. 
TAI: ti. II. 663. 
Longevity, the Reaſon of its Difference in Man, II. 625. 
LoyPzz, . GREGORY, ES 4 


ve of .one another, how a New Commandment, 1. 128. 
Luxx, St. his Qualifications as a Writer of the New Teſta-1 
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— the Structure of its Parts, IT. 670. (Men of unuſual 
3 II. 669.) — The placing of them, II. 671. for 
the Prevention of Evil, II. 672. The Conſent of its 
Parts, whence, II. 674. Variety of Mens Faces, Voices, 
and Hand-writing, | II. 656. 
— Firſt, Production, according to the Atheiſtical Ac- 
count, I. 26. iſt, By infinite Succeſſion — refuted from 
Reaſon and Matter of Fact, I. 27, Cc. — 2dly, The A- 
ſtrological Explication of their Origin, refuted, I. 29.— 
zaly, By Mechaniſm and Neceflity, refuted, I. 32, Ec. 
— 4thly, By mere Chance and Fortune, refuted, I. 42, 
Sc. Their Origin, according to Plato, III. 43. from 

one Stock, &fc, a general Opinion, III. 54. The Re- 
veal'd Account of Man, II. 434, 435. III. 261. — The 
Atheiſtical, II. 435. The Inſufficiency of it, II. 486. 
Man has not been from Eternity, II. 485. nor was he 
form'd in Time out of ſelf-exiſting Matter, by the caſual 
Concourſe of its Parts, II. 485. 
Man born the moſt helpleſs of any, II. 639. Why born 
naked, II. 642. The Balance of Mankind, II. 625. 
'The Increaſe of it, II. 625. Their Age in all Ages of 
the World, | IT. 625. 
——- Secondly, Nature. — Man defin'd, I. 76. His Na- 
ture confider'd, I. 283, 442. His diſtin Power and 
Faculties, III. 234. The Subordination of his inferior 
Powers and Appetites to his Reaſon, neceſſary to his Hap- 
pineſs, III. 429. The Confideration of him as a Com- 
pound Creature, II. 486. III. 241. The Obligation that 
ariſes from hence to the Practice of Morality, III. 241. 
— Man conſider'd, (1.) As a Rational Creature, 
III. 428. Diſtinguiſh'd from ſubordinate Creatures by his 
outward Structure, III. 71. and by his Speech, III. 72. 
The Objections of Man's being made a Rational Creature, 
anſwer'd, III. 251. Man fallible, I. 253. Man only 
happy, as acting 1 Reaſon, III. 433. The Powers of 
his Mind free, III. 73. His Wiſdom, Id. ibid. His 
Goodneſs, . . -- Th. 74. 
(2.) As a Sociable Creature, III. 424, 429, 434- 
(3.) As a Religious Creature, ws The Image of God in 
him, I. 455. His Mind and Reaſon related to ſomething 
above him, III. 72. Man oblig'd to enquire after the 
Will of God, III. 88,92. His Relation to God, I. 285. 
His Obligation to God, I. 308. Suppoſing no God — 
all Men equal, I. 322. and may act as every one ſhall 
Judge moſt convenient for his own Happineſs, I. 323. 
His Advantages above the irreligious Man, I. 327. — 
Their different ConduR, I. 336. Man accountable, ac- 
cording to his various Circumſtances, at the 70 Day, 
r v2 + gaz. 
| pe rely, State. =» Man made perfect, HI. 423. 
© Where plac'd in the Scale of created Beings, I. => 752, 
71. 
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III. 71. His Complaints, that he lies under greater Diſ- 
advantages than other Creatures, unjuſt, III. 73. Whe- 


ther all Things made for Man, II. 591. His Right and | 


Dominion over ſubordinate Creatures, III. 71, 204,433- 
T has none to abuſe them, 
(1.) Of Innocence, I. 696. = whence Man is capable of 
committing Sin — by abuſing his Liberty, III. 249. — | 
This confirm'd by Scripture, III. 250. and agreeable to 
every one's own Experience, III. 251. What the Con- 
ſequence would have been, if he had acted right in his 
State of Trial, . I. 443. 
(2.) Of Guilt, I. 697. — An Account of his firſt Tranſ- 
greſſion, II. 532. The Juſtice and Mercy of God re- 
concil'd in this Affair, II. 533. 
Man fullen (ſee Fall, Ignorance) degenerated into a groſs 
Ignorance of God — of his Duties — and of himſelf, 
I. 465. His Neceſlities, See Mediator. His Stature not 
diminiſh'd, I. 38. Whence ſubje& to Death, III. 200. 
and to ſo many Diſeaſes, III. 201. and to Pain, III. 202. 
(3.) Of Reconciliation, I. 697. Man's true End and 


Happineſs, III. 442. — how to be attain'd, III. 444. 
Man more particularly proves a God, IIT. 67. | 
Manichæ ans, their Notions, | III. 160. 
Marcus (Emperor) his Notion of Providence, I. 4 


Marx, (St.) St. Peter ſuppos'd to be the Author of his 
Goſpel, I. 575. or it was allow'd of by ſome Apoſtle, 
III. 394. His Qualifications as a Writer of the New 
Teſtament, | II. 749. 

Marriage, a Revelation neceſſary concerning it, III. 456. 
The Chriſtian Precepts which relate to it, I. 477, 478. 
The proper Method for the Multiplication of our Kind, 
III. 449. The Proportion which Marriages bear to 
Births, COOL on 9 II. 626. 

Maſtication, | II. 634. 

Matter. Spinoza's new Notion of it confuted, III. 300. 
A true Notion of it, I. 16, 34. All Atheiſts agree, that 
it is Eternal, II. 224. Not from Eternity, I. 60, 296. 
II. 209, 225. Not neceſſarily exiſtent, I. 60. Not 
ſelf-exiſtent, III. 410. Not coeternal with God, I. 301. 
Suppoſing it Eternal, will not ſuperſede the Neceſſity of 

| believing a God, II. 225. Not Immutable, III. 301. 
How poſſible to be produc'd-out of Nothing, I. 60. See 
Creation. Nothing ſubſtantial in the World, but Matter, 
refuted, I. 396. III. 295. Toland's Proof of its Acti- 

vity, III. 315. — iſt, Becauſe Motion is neceſlarily in- 
cluded in our Idea of Matter, III. 315. (Refuted, be- 
cauſe our Idea of Matter without Motion is compleat, 
III. 316. even according to Bayle, Id. ibid.) — This he 

proves, (1.) from the Idea of its Diviſibility, III. 317. 


— (2.) From our Idea of ſome Qualities in it, which ne- | 


ceſſarily ſuppoſe Motion, refuted, III. 317. 2dly, Be- 
cauſe in fact all Matter is in Motion, refuted, III. 318. 
Toland's Opinion, of Motion being eſſential to it, confut- 
ed, II. 12. Motion not neceſſary to it, I. 297. Its 
Diverſity owing to Motion, III. 318. Exceptions againſt 
God's being the Mover of it, III. 323. An immate- 
rial Being may act upon Matter, Id. ibid. The Quan- 
tity of Matter in the World, cannot be called Evil, 
| wil III. 173. 
— The Powers of it, III. 173. The Imperfection 
of thoſe Laws of Motion to which Matter is ſubject, 
III. 173. Cannot produce Perception, I. 15, 17, 19. 


III. 303. Thinking and Willing not Aﬀections of it, | 


II 40. Cogitation not eſſential to it, II. 237. The 
Motion of the finer Parts of it not the original Cauſe. of 

- Underſtanding, II. 239. Intelligence not eſſential to it, 
I. 402. III. 329. — iſt, Becaule not the ſame with Ex- 
tenſion, nor a Mode of it, III. 329. does not ariſe from 
Figure and Motion, III. 331. We conceive a Difference 
between them, Id. ibid. — 2dly, Becauſe Unity of Thought 
cannot ariſe from Matter, III. 333. 112 eg 0 
Scheme of it, II. 337. III. 334. either in ſingle Atoms, 


or from Matter compounded, Id. ibid. — 3dly, Prov'd 
; | tions, 


from our Conſciouſnels, III. 336. See Individuat ion. 
Matter and Mind, their Nature and Diſtinction, I. zoo 
Matter and Spirit, their Diſtinction, 1. 387, 396 
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Marrnzw, St. his Goſpel, in what Language wrote, | 
III. 302. — in Hebrew, I. 146, 152. Uſed by the Ebio- 


n ee III 
them to be aboliſh'd, 


nites and Nazarenes, | 


. 392. 
Meats,.the Jewiſh Difference of 


III. 75 2. 


Nediatian of -Gbrift,', what, III. 485. The End of it, 
5 III. 483. 


II. 377. Chriſtian Worſhip thro it, 


III. 204. 


| fying God's Holineſs and Juſtice, I. 454, 455- 


| 


roundleſs |. 


— 


Mediator. What the Office of the Mediator is, I. 451,452. 


One between God and Man, not unreaſonable to believe, 
II. 151, The Neceſſity of one, from the Opinion of all 
Mankind, III. 483. Chriſt ſuſtain'd that Character be- 
tween God and „ I. 451. An Objection from the 
Dignity of the Perſon of our Mediator, anſwer'd, II. 151. 
The Perſons under the Law, who were Types of the Meſ- 
ſiah, a fort of Mediators between God and Man, I. 451. 
That there ſhould be a Mediator, in order to reconcile 
fallen Man to his Maker, agreeable to the Nature of God, 


phers, I. 452. (Whence they had this Notion, I. 452.) 
— 2dly, From a Contemplation of the Perfection of the 
Divine Nature, and the Imperfection of the Human, I. 4 2. 
This Method of Reconciliation between Men, the moſt 
reaſonable way of proceeding, I. 453. and therefore be- 
tween God and Men, I. 453. The Difference between 
theſe two Methods, I. 453. The particular Way how 
our Saviour executed this Office, I. 454. — 1ſt, By fatiſ- 
This 
was done by Him, by publiſhing the Law of God, I. 456. 
and by complying * with it in his own Perſon, I. 457. 
and in the higheſt Degree by his Sufferings, I. 457. 
The Dignity of the Perſon who tranſacted this Affair, 
adding Weight to the whole, J . 438. 
. 2dly, By providing for the Neceſſities of Men, I. 458. 
by removing == (1.) Their guilty Fears, I. 462. (2.) Their 
groſs Ignorance of God, I. 465. by his Doctrine, I. 466. 
(lee Chri/”s Doctrine) and Example, I. 481. See Life 
of Jeſus. | 3 1 
zaly, By making a farther Proviſion for their Indiſpoſition 
and Inability, I. 504. — by the moſt powerful Motives to 
Obedience, I. 505. — by promiſing the Aſſiſtance of the 
Divine Spirit, I. 507. — by appointing certain Inſtitutions 
in his Church, as Means of Grace, I. 509. 
4thly, By providing compleat Salvation for Sinners, I. 511. 


MEeLcaisepec, his Order explain'd, 86. 
Memory does not proceed from fubtile Matter, II. 239. 
_ Remarkable Inſtances of it, H. 65 


Mercury (Planet) how Animals can live there, explain'd, I 309. 
MEess1an. See Law Moral, Saviour. — A wild Conceit 
of ſome Infidels, that the Notion of a Meſſiah was not 
contain'd in the ancient Scriptures, III. 607. Jewiſh 
| Notion of Him, Id. ibid. He was prefigured by the 
Law, ; SOVIET 6. 4” JH. 761, 770. 
Firſt, Prediction. — Ancient Predictions of Him 
deliver'd in divers Manners, III. 609. — at ſundry Times, 
gradually, III. 610. Notices of Him — in the firſt Pe- 
riod of the World, III. 611. — in the ſecond: Period of 
the World, III. 626. This divided by St. Matthew into 
three Intervals, III. 633. upon the Account of the Al- 
. teration — of the State of Government — and of Pro- 
phecy, III. 634. See ABRanam. Fe IM 
(1.) Interval — Shiloh, a Name of the Meſſiah, III. 646. 
See S$hilch. — His Deſcent promis'd to the Tribe of ju- 
dah, III. 646. This allow'd by the Modern Jews — 
and by the Ancient, III. 646. Hence a Preference 
Stven to that Tribe, III. 647. Two remarkable Pre- 
ditions of Him, during the Ilraelites Journey in the Wil- 
| derneſs, 5 | 3 653. 
2.) Interval, III. 661. — The various Prophecies of the 
Meſſiah under it, III. 662. Why this Interval begins 
with the Reign of David, III. 662. 
63.) Interval, III. 667. — The Prophecies of Him un- 
| der it, III 699. Thoſe of Daniel and Haggai foretold 
His Coming before the utter overthrow of the Jewiſh 
Temple and Polity, | ir. 
Prophecies of Him faithfully fulfill'd, and applied to Je- 
ſus, I. 723. See Prophecy. „KE 
—— Secondly, His Character. — The Deſire of all Na- 
tions, III. 705. The Meſſiah propheſied of under the 
Character of — 1ſt, a Prophet, I. 212. — like unto Mo- 
ſes, III. 755. — was to extend his Precepts unto all Na- 
t eee UI. 755. 
zdly, A Prieſt, I. 712. — was to be a Prieſt, III. 749. 
Spoken of in Scripture as a divine Perſon, II. 524. 
ae A King, I. 912. (and of. Nagid, III. #99) His 
Kingdom prefigur'd under that of David and Solomon, 
III. 662. The Acceſſion of the Gentiles to his Kingdom 
both typically and literally foretold, III. 667. His Re- 


gal Charathr exphin'd, ILL 661. Hens to give » new 
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— Hi, Suffering State. — His twofold Eſtate of Suf- 
fering and Glory foretold, III. 691. The Jews generally 
overlook'd the former, and attended to the latter, Id. ibid. 
As did alfo the Diſciples of Chriſt, till after the Reſur- 
ꝛection, III. 692. The Sum of Iſaiah's Prophecy, in re- 
lation to his Suffering State, III. 692. Unity of Cha- 
racter confines this Prediction to one Subject, III. 692. 
which could not be the Nation of the Jews, Id. ibid. 
nor King Joſiah, III. 693. nor the Prophet Jeremy, Id. ib. 
but the Meſſiah, III. 694. The Jews Notion of two Meſ- 
ſiahs, groundleſs, III. 694. The Jews not agreed about 
the Office of the Suffering Meſſiah, III. 695. nor is their 
Notion agreeable to this Prophecy of Iſaiah, Id. ibid. but 
the Chriſtian Interpretation is conſiſtent with it, Id. ibid. 
ſt, That the Meſſiah ſhould voluntarily yield himſelf to 


Sufferings, Id. ibid. == 2dly, That theſe Sufferings ſhould | 


make an Atonement for Sin, III. 696. [An Objection 
from St. Matthew's Application of this Prophecy, re- 
mov'd, III. 697.] — 3dly, His Sufferings ſhould 
vious to his State of Exaltation, III. 697. 
— Thirdly, His Coming. — He was to ariſe from the 
Seed of David, II. 333, 349. The Time of his Coming 
ſettled by Daniel in the Fourth Monarchy, III. 707. and 
within Seventy Weeks, III. 708. A Calculation of the 
Time, forbidden by the Jews, III. 713. His Coming 
not delay d on account of the Peoples Sins, Id. ibid. 
neither did He conceal himſelf from them, Id. ibid. An 
Harbinger before Him, foretold by Iſaiah and Malachi, 
III. 715. He came when He was expected, I. 722. 
The Ends of his Coming, I. 815. The Meanneſs of 
the Figure He made on Earth, a Stumbling-block to the 
Jews, but no Exception againſt Him, I. 815. 
Meſahſhip, the Ends of it = to reſtore corrupt Man to the 
Image and Favour of God, II. 536. — To give the 
higheſt Glory to God, II. 538. and to lay the greateſt 
Obligations upon Men to love and ſerve God, II. 


Metals grow, II. 58 5. Their Uſe, L 35. 
Mice, II. 582. Their Hair, II. 643. Field- Mice, II. 640. 
Mind (ſee Matter ) its Faculties and Powers, III. 236. 

— general, | II. 480. 


Minerals and Metals grow, II. 585. 
Miniſters of Religion, moſt uſeful Members of Society, 
II. 440. Our Obligations to them, II. 454. 
Miracle. — Firſt, Definition and Diſtintion — what, I. 44. 
II. 517. III. 116. How to define and diſtinguiſh them, 
II. 161. III. 120. The Marks of thoſe that are from 
God, III. 121. How to diſtinguiſh thoſe of God from 
the Wonders of evil Spirits, II. 164. The true Defini- 
tion of a Miracle, | | . 
—— Secondly, Nature. — What neceſſary to make a Mi- 
racle true and ſignificant, III. 116. That it be an Effect 
obvious to the Senſes, Id. ibid. and ſupernatural in re- 
ſpect of human Power, tho' it be not the immediate 
ower of God, III. 117. and that it be the Sign of 
ſomewhat, III. 118. Not to be perform'd by any Agent 
inferior to God, III. 361. Thoſe of the Egyptian Ma- 
gicians, not real, III. 362. Thoſe of evil Spirits not 
mere Deluſions, II. 164. The counterfeit Miracles of 
the fixth and following 
the Goſpel-Miracles, III. 388. Of the pretended Miracles 
of Apollonius and others, II. 166. Two ſorts of Miracles, 
II. 219. Miracles deſtroy not the Uſe of Reaſon, II. 860. 
— Thirdly, Poſſibility, III. 119. — prov'd, III. 359. 
Miracles may be prov'd as other Matters of fact, III. 119. 
The Power of working them, II. 161. In reſpect of the 
Power of God, all things are alike eaſy, II. 161. The 
unreaſonableneſs of denying the Poſſibility of them, II. 163. 
— Fourthly, Progf — of the . of a God, II. 218. 
The Marks of thoſe that are from God, or done by his 
Commiſſion, III. 121. iſt, Their Greatneſs, Id. ibid. 
— 2dly, Their Number, Id. ibid. — 3dly, Their long 
Continuance, Id. ibid. — 4thly, Their Goodneſs, III. 122. 
— 5thly, The Thing prov'd by them to be worthy of 
God, Id. ibid. — 6thly, The Iſſue, III. 123. What 
Connection between divine Miracles and a divine Com- 
miſſion, III. 124. Miracles neceſſary for the Proof of 
2 Revelation, III. 471, 481. Ancient Miracles, how far 
an Evidence of the Doctrine of Scripture, III. 129. 
How far Miracles are of uſe. in expounding Prophecy, 
I. 610. Miracles a Proof of Revelation, I. 158, 205. 
The Abundance of them would weaken this Proof, I. 618. 


Miracles a ſufficient Proof of a Divine Miſſion, I. 92, 94. 


Vor. IL 


pre- | 


enturies, no reaſon for ſuſpecting 


III. 359. New ones unſucceſsful upon thoſe who have 
not been convinc'd by a ſtanding Revelation, I. 619. 
The Proof of the Miracles by the Doctrine, and the 
Doctrine by the Miracles, not a circular Proof, II. 166. 
— Fifthly, Gel. Miracles, III. 388. — Chriſtian Re- 
velation attended with the Power of Miracles, III. 495. 
Miracles a Proof of the Goſpel, II. 517. 
— Miracles of our Saviour different from the Wonders 
of Dæmons, I. 8. Were no Effects of any Laws of Na- 
ture unknown to Men, = iſt, Becauſe no Reaſon can be 
given, why no more of them are produc'd, III. 360. — 
2dly, Suppoſing them ſo, how could our Saviour know 
them, UL. 361. 


| _— Greater than thoſe of Moſes, I. 92, 638. (why, 


I. 603.) — in Number, I. 639. — in Excellence, IA. 1b. 
being done with greater Power and more Goodneſs, I. 640. 
( — for the Benefit of Mankind, I. 8. — uſeful to Men, 
II. 518.) [Miracles done in honour of Jeſus, greater 
than thoſe done in honour of Moſes, I. 641.] — in a 
more public Manner, I. 642. and with greater Authori- 
ty, I. 642. Jewiſh Objections againſt all this, refuted, 
I. 645. 

— heliev'd by the Jews, I. 649. Why not 2 
by our Saviour in his own Country, I. 54. Their ne- 
ceſſary Condition, I. 54. An Evidence of his divine 
Commiſſion, II. 161. The Strength and Evidence of 
them, ; II. 165. 
— A Proof of his Meſſiahſhip, II. 517. as was the 
Number and Greatneſs of them, II. 317. 
—— Miracles of the Apoſtles, exceed thoſe of Moſes and the 
Prophets, I. 649. The Apoſtles Teſtimony concerning 


the Goſpel-Miracles not to be ſuſpected, III. 384. 
Miſery, its Influence on human Actions, I. 306. 
— Fverlaſting, founded in Nature, III. 464. 
Misfortunes of good Men, whence, III. 312. 
Miſletoe, II. 717. 


Mi/fon (ſee Miracle) Divine, how known, I. 158. 


II. 742. 
See Prediftions. 


Moabites prefigure the Enemies of the Church of 8 
F III. 659. 
Made, what, III. 413. 


Moderation, in. 445, 446. 
Moifture neceſſary to the producing of Vegetables, III. 188. 
Mole, II. 563, 580, 597, 635, 638, 680, 682. His Ears, 


II. 605. His Feet, II. 679. 
Mole-Cricket, IT. 648, 699, 706. 
Monfter, what, I. 46. Whence they proceed, It 202, 
Moral Differences of Things, See Differences. | 
Moral Service preferr'd to Ritual, I. 674. 
=—— Duties of the Goſpel, practicable, I. 821. 


Morality, what degree of Evidence for the Maxims of it, 
I. 309. No perfect Morality, where the firſt Principles 
of Religion are not entertain'd, III. 24. not between 
Man and Man, III. 26. becauſe human Actions depend 
upon Belief, III. 26. and moral Actions ſtill more, III. 37. 
Morality muſt reſpect God, III. 28. The Obligations of 
the Heathen to the Duties of it, III. 242. Wherein 
their Morality was deficient, III. 245. The Manner in 


which the Duties of it are recommended by Revelation, 
| III. 246. 

Mortality. See Sin. I 
Mortification abſolutely neceſſary, I. 477. 


Mos Es, I. 433. his Character, I. 181. — as an Hiſtorian, 
I. 653. Ho different from that of the Evangeliſts, I. 654. 
Inſpir'd as an Hiſtorian, as well as a Lawgiver, III. 58 5. 
His Books worthy of Belief, I. 101. The Credibility of 
his Hifory, whence, III. 503, 512. & paſim. Why his 
Miracles ſuperior to thoſe of any ancient Prophet, I. 638. 
(See Miracle.) A great Prophet to be rais'd, like unto 
him, II. 327. (See * cy and Prophet.) Chriſt com- 
par'd with him, III. 655. (See CHRIST.) The Diffe- 


rence of their Miniſtry, III. 727. 
Moths, II. 629. Their Colours, II. 700, 


Motion. See Zkxno, World. — The three poſſible Ways of 
accounting for it, III. 31 5. — iſt, From an infinite Suc- 
ceſſion of Impulſes, retuted, Id. ibid. — 2dly, From an 
active Principle in Matter, refuted, Id. ibid. or its being 
eſſential to it, refuted, III. 319. — 1. Becauſe there could 
be no Bodies or Concretions of Matter, III. 319. = 2. Be- 
cauſe there could be no Variation as to the Quantity of 
Motion, III. 319. — 3. Becauſe Bodies of equal Bulk 
weigh unequally, III. 321. Objections againſt God's 

(gY) — being 
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being the Author of Motion, refuted, III. 323, Motion 

of Matter not Eternal, I. 62. Motion ſomething added 

to Matter, I. 300. The Hypotheſis of a certain Quan- 

tity of it at firſt impreſs'd on Matter, falſe, III. 320. 
How Matter acts upon Matter, difficult to be conceiv'd, 
III. 324. The Imperfection of thoſe Laws of Motion 
which Matter is ſubje& to, III. 173. 
30 There is ſome Being diſtin from Matter, that is 
the Cauſe of its Motion, III. 3 20, 323. How it came 
into Matter, I. 397. Not effential to Matter, I. 398. 

II. 232. III. 177. 
— Spontaneous, not to be accounted for, but by a 
Principle ſuperior to Matter, II. 240. Thought does not 
ariſe from Figure and Motion, III. 331, 332. Motion 
of Matter cannot produce Underſtanding, III. 237. Mo- 
tion incapable of producing Perception, I. 17, 18. 
— Perpetnal, | II. 661. 

Motion of Animals. See Animals. 

Motires proper to influence free Agents, III. 247. — Sup- 
poſe ſome Law, III. 248. 
Motives to Obedience, defective by natural Light, I[I.603. 

w— Scripture, or Goſpel, how to be conſider'd, I. 546. 
See Scripture, and Chriſtian Religion. 
Motives to Infidelity, III. 287. See Infidelity. 

Movers, Self, — Particular, conſiſtent with an Univerſal 
Mover, III. 324. — their Exiſtence poſſible, III. 325, 

Mountains, their Uſe, I. 85. II. 642. III. 187. 

Mountains and Vallies, their Beauty and Uſes — to Preſer- 
vation or Reſtoration of Health, II. 588. — for commo- 
dious Habitation, II. 589. — for the Production of va- 
rious Vegetables, Id. ibid. — for the Harbour, c. of 
various Animals, Id. ibid. — for the Generation of Mi- 
nerals and Metals, Id. ibid. Neceſſary for the Riſe of 
Fountains, and Conveyance of Rivers, II. 590. A ſpe- 

cial Mark of God's Providence, IT. 591. 

Mouth, II. 632. 

Mud-juckers, their Legs and Feet, | II. 689. 

Multiplication of our Kind, how to be regulated, III. 449. 


— by Marriage, | | 1d. ibid. 
Murder, Self, the Unlawfulneſs of it, IT. 93. 
| of Self, or Others, unlawful, III. 447, 524. 
Muſcle, Triangular, its Uſe, | II. 618. 
Muſcles, | IT. 620, 622, 670, 672. 
Egquilibration of thoſe of the Eye, I. 598. 
— Pectoral, II. 688. 


Mufic, by whom invented, II. 660. Its Effects, II. 612. 


Muſt ard. ſced, II. 716. 
Mutability, inconſiſtent with neceſſary Exiſtence, III. 302. 
Myſtery, the Scripture Senſe of the Word, III. 233. 


Myſteries, Natural, I. 600, 751. II. 18. 
Myſteries of the Goſpel, in what Senſe they exceed our 
Comprehenſion, I. 740. This no Bar to our Belief of 
them, I. 743. Objections to this, I. 749. — anſwer'd, 
I. 750. Not the Invention of Prieſts, I. 758. The Ob- 
jection, taken from the Offence given to our Enemies by 
requiring Aſſent to them, anſwer'd, I. 759. — their Uſe, 
| I. 819, 820. 
Jews, I. 148.) 


I. 119. 
1 


Myſtical Senſe of Scripture (allow'd by the 
does not deſtroy the Literal, 
| N 


AILS, their Uſefulneſs, | AT 5 
Nations, the Reaſon of their Diſperſion, III. 526. 
— what happen'd after it, III. 527. Almoſt all Nations 
deduce their Original from ſome God, III. 54. 
Nature (ſee State) the different Meanings of it, II. 212, 


228. What meant by it in Scripture, IT. 844. — by 


the Heathens, III. 245. Abuſe of the Word Nature, 
III. 76, 119. The Powers of it the immediate Effect of 
God, II. 162. The Courſe of it, what, II. 162. Its 


Laws by divine Sanction, I. 36. 
— Plastic, what, | | II. 229. 
—— of Things, the Rule of God's Operations, III. 434 
How far alter'd ia a State of Corruption, =" 461. 

442. 


Nature, Human, its Excellency and Dignity, 
God's Method in Scripture of purifying and 5 

200. 
Its Corruption (or Depravation) what, II. 841. 
The Origin of it, II. 841. III. 507. [The wiſeſt Men 
not able to aſſign the Cauſe of it, III. 507. or to find 


it, 


ſufficient Means of recovering out of it, III. 103. The 


Cure of it beyond human Power, III. 104. Philoſophy 
not ſufficient for this, Id. ibid.] A natural Effect of a 


— 
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natural Cauſe, III. 507, 510. Not inflicted as a Puniſh- 
ment, III. 508, 509. nor the Effect of Sin, merely as 
din, III. 508. nor from the Frequency of Sin, Id. ibid. 
How the Effect of the Fruit, ll. 510. This agreeable 
to Seripture - Hiſtory, III. 511. Why God did not pre- 
vent it, III. 512. The Notion of Providence and Go- 
vernment upon it, III. 512, 513. 
Nazarene, (A) what, I. 139. The Meſſiah to be one, Id. 1b. 
Nazarites, what, and who were ſo, I. 140, 141. A Com- 
pariſon between them and Jeſus, Id. ibid. 
Neceffity, what, I. 283. Spinoza's, Hobbes's, £97. Argu- 
ments for the Neceſſity of all Things, refuted, II. 29, 
246. is pernicious to Religion, II. 248. 
— Abſolute, I. 428, 429*, (This twofold — of Na- 
ture and of Acting, II. 248.) and 
— Hypothetical, I. 428, 4297. See Fatality. 
and Freedom, not oppoſite with reſpect to God, I. 5 5. 
Neck of Quadrupeds, different, II 682. Anſwerable to the 
Length of their Legs, II. 682, 692. Strengthned by the 


White Leather, H O82; 
Neighbour, the Jewiſh Notion of him, I. 142. The Chriſ- 
tian, | I. 128, 475. 


Nerves, their Uſe, IT. 674. Uſe of the Fifth Pair, II. 675. 
Uſe of the Par vagum and Intercoſtal Pair, II. 684, 685. 


Net (Hexg:) II. 648. 
e Fam fo their State with reſpect to Religion, I. 10. 
Niditating Membrane, II. 602, 681. 
Nidification, II. 647. 
Nidiots, II. 633. 


Noan, the Import of his Bleſſing of Shem, III. 525, 622. 
The Sin of Ham's diſcovering his Nakedneſs, Til 525. 
Neſtrils, II. 613. Their Laminæ, Id. ibid. Their Vi- 
briſſi, Id. ibid. 
Notions (Common) what, I. 168. A Proof of Revelation, 


| I. 168. 

Nutmegs, 8 II. 718. 
„L I Apples, 

AK Lb > IL 708. 


Oath, the Uſe of it, I. 10. Its Obligation, whence, III. 27. 
Neceſſary to the Support of Society, II. 439. 
Obedience, perfect, originally requir'd, and why, II. 359. 
—— ſincere, the Condition of our Salvation, III, 492. 
The Reaſons and Grounds of our Obedience, I. 314. 
The Motives to it, II. 143. The Acceptableneſs of true 
Repentance, Id. ibid. Hopes of the divine Aſſiſtance, 


Id. ibid. A clear Diſcovery of future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, 5 IE. 144. 
Objects, how painted on the Retina, II. 604. 


Oslations, Jewiſh, all except the Euchariſtical to ceaſe, III. 751. 
Obligation, its Nature and Ground, I. 305. The Right 
and Power of it different, I. 306. Our Obligation to be 
like God, III. 431. — to behave our {elves ſaitable to 
our ſeveral Relations, III. 431. 
That there are Obligations founded in Nature, III. 441. 
Obligations, Moral, whence, II. 214. Their Grounds eter- 
nal and neceſſary, II. 54. Mens natural Senſe of eternal 
Moral Obligations, prov'd from the Judgment they paſs 
upon the Actions of others, II. 86. An Objection to 
this, from the total Ignorance of ſome barbarous Na- 
tions, anſwer'd, II. 88. The principal Moral Obligations, 
II. 88. Piety (or Thoſe to God) II. 88, 539. — Righ- 
teouſneſs, II. 89. — Sobriety, II. 93. Eternal Moral 
Obligations antecedent in ſome reſpect to the Will and 
Commandment of God himſelf, II. 96. They are, 
moreover, his expreſs Will and Command, II. 106. 
prov'd from the Confideration — of the divine Attributes, 
IT. 106. — of the Nature of God's Creation, II. 108, — 
and from the Tendency of the Practice of Morality to 
the Good and Happineſs of the whole World, II. '109. 
They are neceſſarily attended with Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, | | II. 110. 
Obliged. Men may be obliged to act ſuch a particular Way, 
I. 30g, 309. — according to what their Reaſon approves 
or condemns, I. 312. — from the Frame and Diſpoſition 
of their Minds, I. 313. — from the Conſtitution of human 


2 ey | I. .. 
Olam, Olan, and Ad Olam, the Meaning of thoſe 
Words, Eng | 1 17 III. 733. 
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Omnipotence, how known, J. 2 
Omni preſence, how known, of God, 


I. 222. 


— 
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II. 222. The Difficulty of conceiving it without Divi- 
ſibility, no greater than that of conceiving a finite Spirit, 
| II. 222. 
Omniſcience, how known, | I. 411. 
Opinions. Men not always ſafe in acting according to their 

Opinions, III. 286, 287. When they deſerve Blame for 


them, III. 287, 291. 
Opium, II. 720. 
Opaſſum (the) > II. 638, 639. 
Oracles prove that a Revelation may be made, III. 101. 
Their Silence a Proof of Chriſtianity, III. 486, 675. 
Oral Law, what, I. 109. 
Orbis ( Magnus) its Circumference, II. 573 
Oſtrich, II. 656, 694. Her Eggs, II. 695 
Otter, his Legs, II. 679. 


P. 

46A NM. See Atonement, Deity, Idolatry, Theology. 
— World, its State when our Saviour appear'd, 
I. 446, 465. Its Ignorance of a Deity, and of the ſe- 
veral Particulars of their Duty, 14. ibid. 
Pain, what, I. 283. The Uſe of it, III. 298. Why Ani- 
mals ſubje& to it, III. 202. 
Paradice, the Loſs of it by Sin, II. 148. The Goodneſs 
of God in ſhutting our firſt Parents out of it, and in 
curſing the Ground, III. 514. 
Pardon, natural Light gives no Aſſurance of it, III. 602. 
A Matter of Favour, not due to Repentance but in 


Conſequence of ſome Promiſe, III. 602. Sacrifice not 


ſuſficient for it by Natural Light, III. 603. 
Parents Duty to their Children, II. 544. 
— Hir their Original State, III. 253. Their Sin, 
III. 252. The Occaſion of it, III. 254. [How drawn 
into the Commiſſion of Sin, I. 447. How they could 
fall into Sin, hard to conceive, III. 501. 
Temptation to Sin but in one Inſtance; III. 502. Their 
Compliance with this opt of a Principle of Duty, III. 502.] 
The Puniſhment threatned to the Tranſgreſſion, III. 25 5. 
The natural Conſequence of inflicting ſuch Puniſhment, 


III. 256. The Account of it agreeable to the natural | 
Notions we have of God, III. 256. An Objection to 


o 


this from God's Preſcience, anſwer'd, III. 258. 


arrots, II. 633. The Ethiopian Parrots Storgè, II. 639. | 


Partridges, : | 1d. ibid. 
Pee what, III. 419. Modifications of the Will, Id. ib. 
ow they belong to the Divine Nature, Id. ibid. Reaſon 
of their different Names, Id. ibid. The Perfection of 
them in God, III. 420. Naturally good, I. 421. 
III. 237. See Soul. LE. | 
 ==— Concupiſcible and Traſcible, aroſe from Sin, III. 446. 
How to be regulated, 
Patriarchs, I. 432. 
preſerv'd by their Longevity, I. 166. — This a Reaſon 
of it, II. 172. God's Revelation to them, II. 149. 
Paul, St. his Art in accommodating his Diſcourſe to his 
Audience, I. 12. His Character, I. 22, 239. as a Wri- 


. | PHaRaon, his Impenitence conſider'd, 
. | Philoſophers always allow'd a Moral Difference in Things, 


Capable of 


Id. ibid. 
God's Revelations of himſelf to Adam 


ter of his Epiſtles, I. 65 5. II. 749. The Reaſons why 


we receive his Writings, | I. 599. 
Peace. The Neceſſity of Peace and Purity, II. 560. 
Pelican, | | II. 656. 

Pendulum, its Variation under the Line, II. 576. 


Pentateuch, the Difference between the Samaritan and Jew- 
iſh not material, | II. 754. 
Perception. Matter, Brain, Animal Spirits, no particular 
ſort of Motion, or Action, or Paſſion of them, can pro- 
duce Perception, I. 17, 18, 19. II. 238. (Not neceſſarily 
connected with Matter and Motion, I. 297, 300.) But 
it proceeds from ſome incorporeal Subſtance, I. 20. Not 
confin'd to Bodily Senſes, II. 36. 
Perfection of all Things, III. 423, 425. 
— abſolute, what, III. 407. prov'd to belong to the 
Self-exiſtent Being, | „ II. 408. 
— human, in what it conſiſts, I. 434, 443. 
Perfactions of God, neither diſtinct from the divine Eſſence, 
nor from one another, III. 409. Conſider'd as a Sub- 
ſtance, III. 41 a 
a Subſtance with Senſe, III 414. (The Perfection of 
God in this, called his Happineſs, III. 414 ) — as a Sub- 


ſtance with Reaſon, III. 414. Rules to judge of his 
. Welp ore ͤðͤ hind rs III. 421. 
The Difficulty in conceiving ſome Perfections in God, 


no Reaſon for Disbelief, III. 293. Objections againſt 
his (Attributes and) Perfections, refuted, I. 405. 


zs à living Subſtance, Id. ibid. — as | 


| 
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Perfeftions ¶ Moral) eſſential to the divine Nature, III. 89 
Are not of another Nature and Kind than thoſe in Man- 


| III. 233 
Peripatetics, their Principles, I. 151 : b 


Perſecution, the Advantages of it to Chriſtianity, I. k 

See Chriſtianity. . eee 
Perſpiration, Inſenſible, II. 643. 
PETER, St. his Second Epiſtle Canonical, II. 783. 
Phenomena, ſome of the principal ones in the World, 


I. 64, Sc. 71. 
1 II. 645, 648. The Generation of ſome of them, 


704. Their textrine Art, II. 707. 
I. 268. 


III. 352. Their Method of teaching their Scholars, 
III. 373. Their Ignorance of the Cauſe and Cure of 
the Corruption of human Nature, III. 103. Unable to 
reform Mankind, III. 104. Their Ignorance in Matters 


of Religion, III. 107. See Heathen. They own'd their 
want of Revelation, | III. 109. 


Philoſophy, Corpuſcular, „ 
PHINEas, the Prieſthood to continue in his Family for ever, 


| II. 326. 

Phthiriafis, ſome Account of that Diſtemper, VS. 
Pia (the) II. 639. 
Piety, II. 88. 
Pimpernel, | II. 716. 
Plague, its Cauſe, II. 566. III. 193. Prevented or cured 
by the Winds, | II. 566. 
Plague-ſore diſcharg'd unuſually, II. 673. 


Planets, their Motion, I. 69, 71. (— round their Axis, 
II. 573. Their Motions accounted for, III. 175. Their 
Figure, II. 576.) The Effect of divine Power, I. 72. 
— of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, I. 78. In circular Orbs 
moſt beneficial, I. 78. They could not attain their pre- 
ſent circular Revolutions, either by Principle of Gravi- 
tation, or by Impulſe of ambient Bodies, i. 74. They 
receive their Influence from the Sun, | |S. 
— The Planetary Syſtem, III. 174. The particular 
Law by which it is govern'd, III. 176. This Law might 


have been different from what it now is, III. 177. This 
Law the Effect of Choice, and not of Neceſſity or Chance, 

| | | | III. 178. 
Plant, Senſitive, | | II. 716. 
Plants produced from Seed, I. 41. Poiſonous, their Uſe in 
Medicine, | II. 583. 
PLATO, the Deſign of his Writings, III. 43. His Obſer- 


vation, why Men are induc'd to be Atheiſts, I. 9. His 
Opinion, that the Soul is not derived from pre-exiſtent 
Matter, | III. 296. 
Platoniſis, their Opinion of the Beginning of human Race, 
I. 13. Their Notion reſembling that of the Trinity, 


whence, I. 468. — is a Confirmation of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, I. 468. 
Pleaſure, what, I. 283. 


Pleaſures, Religious, of the Soul, much preferable to ſen- 


ſual Gratifications, II. 453. 
Plexus cervicalis, II. 684. 
Poets, their Eſteem among the common People, I. 13. 

Teach the ſeparate Exiſtence of human Souls, I. 13. 
Polygamy, why it prevail'd, I. 478. 
Polytheiſi, III. 467. 


Power, Creative, the Atheiſts Objections againſt it, refuted, 
Ko. III. 296, 303, 304. 

Power, Infinite, does not extend to working Contradic- 
tions, II. 33. nor to thoſe Things which imply Natural 
or Moral Evil, II. 33. but to the creating Matter, II. 34. 
and immaterial cogitative Subſtances, II. 34. and com- 
municating to a Creature — the Power of beginning Mo- 
tion, II. 37, — and Freedom of Will, I. 38. 
Power of God, what, III. 411. The Extent of it explain'd, 
III. 418. See Contradifions. — Prov'd, from the Crea- 
tion and Preſervation of the World, {+ "Ds; 
Preachers, the Neceſſity and Uſe of an Order of them, 
II. 124. The Neceſſity of a ſtanding Miniſtry, III. 477. 
The Evidence of a divine Authority accompanying the 
firſt Preachers of the Goſpel, III. 485. The Exempla- 

_ rineſs of their Lives neceſſary for the Propagation of the 


Goſpel, | III. 489. 
Preaching, the Excellency of the Chriſtian, . 
Precept, the Chriſtian not unreaſonable, I. 799. 


Prediction a Proof of divine Miſſion, I. 94. Typical _ 
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. 
— of the Meſſiah, not at · firſt ſo fully underſtood, 
III. 611. See Mgss1an. | 
That of the Seed of the Woman to bruiſe the Serpent's 
Head, has a literal and myſtical Meaning, III. 612. not 
uſeleſs, nor unintelligible, III. 617. How underſtood by 
the ancient Jews, III. 618. Explain'd by the Speeches 
of thoſe of the firſt Ages, III. 618. 
— of Chriſt, I. 204, 592. concerning the Deſtruction 
—of the Jewiſh Temple, I. 97. — and of Jeruſalem, I. 97. 
Thoſe of Jeſus a ſtronger Proof of his divine Miſſion, 
than thoſe of Moſes were of his, I. 95. Thoſe of Mo- 


ſes and Jeſus compar'd, I. 96. 
— of the Apoſtles, I. 95. 
Predictions are not the only Proofs of our M . 

. 610. 


Prejudice, III. 5,470, 471. If any allowable, they ought 
to be on the fide of Religion, III. 279. Their force, 
. 439. How to be remedied, I. 77. 
Preſcience (ſee Foreknowledge) the Nature and Foundation 
of it, III. 259. Does not affect the Actions of Free Be- 
ings, Id. ibid. No juſt Reaſon for overruling their Fa- 
culties, | AE III. 260. 
Preſervation. See Sinners. Ni 
Pride, its Seat, II. 675. The Vanity of it, I. 406. A 


Cauſe of Atheiſm, I. 361. The Root of Hereſies and | 


Infidelity, II. 256. 
Prieſt, High, or Chief, what, . 1g. 
Prięſt hood, Levitical, to be aboliſh'd, III. 748. The Ap- 

pointment of the Aaronical, I. 779. Their Office, III. 780. 
Principles. See Independent, Religion Chriſtian. — Zoroaſ- 

ter's Notion of two contrary Principles, III. 310. 

— Keligious, concern all Mankind to be ſatisfied about, 

III. 8. Sufficient Reaſon to believe them, III. 12. Un- 

reaſonable to perſwade others againſt them, for one not 

convinc'd himſelf that they are falſe, III. 15. (Few to 

be convinc'd, III. 15.) 

— n reſpect of God, III. 16. and Man, III. 16. 

Unreaſonable to make them the Subject of Ridicule, 

III. 17. Pleas for it anſwer'd, III. 18. 
—Tothing but a Belief of them, can carry a Man 

through the Miſeries of Life, III. 279. This own'd by 
Epicurus, III. 280. — and by all other Atheiſts, in their 

Account of the firſt Introduction of Religion, III. 281. 

Neceſſary to the Peace of Societies, III. 281. Set the 

Mind eaſy from the Fears of a future State, III. 283. 
Printing, its Invention, II. 663, 664. 
Prodigality, a Law againſt it, III. 447. 
Prodigies, a Proof of a God, II. 218. Natural Effects 

miſtaken for them, | 
Propagation of the Goſpel, the ſurprizing Manner of it, 

III. 134. — an Argument of its Truth and Divinity, 

III. 139. An Objection to this from Mahometaniſm, 

anſwer d, III. 139. The Agreement of the Apoſtles, a 

Cauſe of the wonderful Manner of it, III. 370. The 
Exemplarineſs of the Lives of the firſt Preachers neceſ- 
ſary for it, III. 489. 
Property, what, III. 450. 
Prophecy (ſee Miracles) defin'd, I. 173, 650. — twofold, 

II. 218. The Opinion of Antiquity concerning it, III. 99. 

— a Proof of a God, II. 218. — of Revelation, I. 158, 

173, 203. {Prophecies deſtroy not the Uſe of Reaſon, 

| II. 860.) 

— Prophetic Style and Language, peculiar to itſelf, and 

enigmatical, IT. 267. Whether capable of more Senſes 

than one, I. 728. Single and determinate, II. 268. — 

1, Becauſe a ſingle and determinate Senſe of every Pro- 

phecy, is the ey natural and obvious one, II. 268. — 

2dly, Becauſe allowing them to have more than one 


Event in view, would render their Expoſition precarious, | 


II. 269. — 3dly, Becauſe a double Intention in Prophe- 

_ cies, would deſtroy their Proof of Chriſtianity, II. 269. 
E 4thly, Becauſe a double Senſe of ancient Prophecies, 
is not mention'd by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, II. 270. 
thly, — nor by the moſt ancient Fathers of the Church, 
II. 272. Style and Language, how to be underſtood, 
II. 287, 296. (In the Prophetic Language, the Preter- 
perfect Tenſe is often us'd for the Future, II. 282.) — 
often ſuited to the Time of the Accompliſhment, II. 282. 
— not always coherent, but ſometimes abrupt, II. 283. 


III. 360. 


The Gradation of Prophecy before and after the Call of 
Abraham, | III. 611. 


Prophecies, Particular. The Prophecy —= of the Meſſiah to 
be born of a Virgin, &c. Gen. li. 14, 15. explain'd, 


IT. 287. — of an univerſal Deluge, Gen. vi. 5, 6, 11, 12. 


II. 290. — that the World ſhould no more be deſtroy'd, 
articularly by a Deluge, till the Conſummation of all 
hings, Gen. viii. 21, 22, ix. 8, Cc. II. 292. — con- 

cerning the Poſterity of Japhet, &c. Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 

II. 293. — concerning the Multiplication of Abraham's 

Poſterity, Gen. Xii. 1, &c. II. 294. — that in Abraham's 

| Seed all Nations ſhould be bleſſed, Ger. xii. 3, c. II.295. 

— that the Poſterity of Abraham ſhould poſſeſs the Land 

of Canaan, Gen. xii. 7, Fc. II. 207. — concerning the 

Birth of Iſaac, Ger. xv. 1, Sc. II. 298. concerning 


the Children of Iſraels Deſcent into Egypt, their Op- 


preſſion there, and Return, Gen. xv. 12,16. II. 300. 
— concerning the Deſtruction of Sodom, c. Gen. xviii. 
17, 20, 21. II. 303. — that the Poſterity of Jacob ſhould 
be more powerful than that of Efan, c. Gen. xxv. 22, 
23, Cc. II. 305. — concerning Joſeph's Exaltation, c. 
Gen. xxxvii. 5, — 11. II. 307. — concerning ſeven Years 
of Plenty, and ſeven Years of Famine, Gen. xli. II. 309. 
— concerning the Coming of Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 8, 9, 10. 
II. 310. — concerning the Happineſs or Miſery of the 
Jews, upon their Obedience, or Diſobedience to the Law 
of Moſes, Exod. xix. 1, Cc. II. 316. — Balaam's, of a 
Star and Sceptre to ariſe out of the Poſterity of Jacob, 
Numb. xxiv. 14, 17,24. II. 324. — that the High 
Prieſthood was to continue in the Family of Phineas for 
ever, Numb. xxv. 11, 12, 13, Cc. II. 326. of a Pro- 
phet like unto Moſes, Deut. xviii. 15,19. II. 327. — 
concerning the City of Jericho, Fo/þ. vi. 26. II. 330. — 
concerning the Advent and Kingdom of the Meſſias, 1 
Sam. ii. 9, 10. II. 330. — of the Judgments againſt the 
Houſe of Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 31,36. II. 331. — that the 
Meſhah was to riſe of the Seed of David, 2 Sam. vii. 12, 
&c. . II. 333, 340. 
Prophecies, the Neceſſity of them, III. 546. The 
Deſign of them, I. 716. The Meſſiah and kB Kingdom 
the main Aim of moſt of the Prophecies, II. 273, Ge- 
neral Rules for the Interpretation of them, II. 267, 315. 
The Chriſtian Interpretation of them vindicated, I. 707. 


Jewiſh Objections againſt this, I. 709. Why they are 
e Meſa 


obſcure, I. 710. Why thoſe concerning t 

ſhould be obſcure, I. 710. II. 280. — becauſe deliver'd 
in Parables and Allegories, I. 711. — from the Nature of 
the Events, I. 712. — from his different Offices, 
I. 712. — from the promiſcuous Mention of his 
firſt and ſecond Coming, I. 714. (Some Prophecies 
concerning his firſt, and ſome his ſecond Coming, IL. 275.) 


- Sufficient, notwithſtanding this Obſcurity, I. 716. Re- 


marks upon the Grounds of the Chriſtian Interpretation 
of them, I. 721. The Manner of this Interpretation 
juſtified, I. 728, | Scripture Prophecies are rightly un- 
derſtood by us, III. 559. The Force of Arguments 
drawn from Prophecies, and of the Proof of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion from thence, TY * Je PR, 
Prophecies of the Meſſiah underſtood in their natural 
Meaning, III. 560. Prophecies that went before con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, II. 167. Prophecy — of [the Ga- 
thering of the People] implies the Obedience of all 'Na- 
tions to the Meſſiah, III. 649. The Part of the Pro- 
phecy of Balaam, which concerns the Character of Chriſt, 
conſider'd, III. 659. TI 
vid, III. 660. Nathan's Prophecy, how applicable to 
Solomon, and how to Chriſt, III. 665. Daniel's Pro- 
phecy of the Seventy Weeks, III. 708. The Deſolation 
here foretold, not to be underſtood of Antiochus, but of 
that of the Romans, III. 710. The Benefits here pro- 
mis'd point out the Offices of the Meſſiah, III. 710. 


The Moſt Holy could not be the Jewiſh Sanctuary, 


III. 711. but Heaven, or the Church, or Chriſt himſelf, 
III. 711. The Weeks could not be Weeks of Days, but 
of Years, III. 711. Theſe to be computed from the 
Royal Edict to rebuild Jeruſalem, III. 712. The Doubts 
about the Method of computing them, do not affect the 
main Argument, III. 712. ſince _ way they muſt 
conclude about the Time of Jeſus, III. 712. The Ex- 


pectation of the Jews at that time, and for ſome time af- 
„„ | 


III. 712. 


Prophecies not underſtood ſometimes by the Prophets 


Prophe- 


This Prophecy not fulfil'd in Da- 


* 
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Prophecies not fulfill'd before Chriſt, III. 564. Thoſe 
alledg'd by the Evangeliſts, belong ſolely to the Meſſiah, 
| . 

Prophecies concerning our Saviour, I. 204. III. 
Prophecies of the Time of our Saviour's Coming, Gen. 
xlix. 10. III. 552. Haggai, ii. 7, 8,9. III. 552. — 
Mal. iii. 1. III. 553. — Dan. ix. 24.—27. ft. 552. 
Prophecies, their Accompliſhment an Evidence of our 
Saviour's divine Commiſſion, II. 167. and a Proof of the 
Divinity of the Goſpel, II. 517, Objections againſt 
Prophecies themſelves, and the Application of them to 
Chriſt, anſwer'd, II. 168, 169. The Difficulty of un- 
derſtanding the Scripture-Prophecies, no Objection to 
Chriſtianity, HI. 497. 


Prophecies of Chriſt, thoſe which He deliver'd concerning | 


Things that were to happen, II. 168. III. 140. The 


ſucceſſive Accompliſhment of thoſe deliver'd by Chriſt and | 


his Apolltles, III. 140. 
Prophecies of Moſes and the Prophets, compar'd with 
thoſe of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, I. 650. The Reaſon of 
the Ceſſation of Prophecy among the Jews, III. 558. 
Propheſying, what meant by it in the New Teſtament, 


II. 731. | 


Prophet. The Promiſe of [a Prophet like unto Moſes] con- 
ider'd, IL 173, 327. III. 653. — explain'd, III. 547. 
(The Wiſdom of this Promiſe, III. 548. A Corollary 
from it, III. 549. Matter from hence for future Pro- 
Phecies, III. 549.) To be underſtood, not of a Succeſ- 

ſion of Prophets, III. 653. for there was no ſuch Suc- 
ceſſion, III. 654. (Their Office for public Benefit, 


III. 654.) — but of a Prophet, in the Singular, III. 655. | 


One like unto Moſes, III. 655. a Character peculiar to 
the greateſt Prophet of all, III. 656. and commiſſion'd 
to ſpeak the Words of God, which anſwers to the Deli- 


very of the Law by Moſes, III. 656. The Commination | 


againſt thoſe who diſobey this Prophet, how fulfill'd, 
III. 657. The Threatning againſt falſe Prophets, why 
added, III. 658. The Rule for trying them, II. 328. 
III. 658. Their Credentials, I. 225. The Age of ſe- 


veral of the Prophets ſettled, III. 667. 

roſopopœ ia, | I. 150. 
Proſperity, its Abuſe a Cauſe of Infidelity, II. 546. 
ProTEvus, | | II. 302. 


Providence (of God) I. 467. A View of Providence, 


III. 512, 513. — not impoſſible, II. 251. — not incon- 
ſiſtent with the Happineſs of God, II. 252. Human 
Affairs not beneath its regard, II. 73, 251. Providence 


prov'd, III. 320. God's Exiſtence a Proof of it, I. 2. 
A Providence a Proof of a God, II. 499. The diffe- | 


rent Manner of the Revelation of its Oeconomies, III. 609. 
| Univerſal, agreeable to the common Reaſon of Man- 
kind, III. 23. Its continual Government, II. 148. 
— Special, II. 500. Over the Jews, peculiar, II. 317. 
Alter'd with their Conſtitution, II. 321. — Conſtant and 
occaſional Interpoſition of God, or ſome Angel, prov'd, 
II. 163. Difficult to diſtinguiſh the Agents, II. 164. 


No Hiſtory of Providence without an Account of many | 


Prophecies and Revelations, III. 521. The promiſcuous 

Diſpenſations of it accounted for, III. 268, 356. Va- 
rious Diſpenſations of it owing to Sin, i 

— Objefions to it — Unequal Diſtributions of it, no 

Argument againſt the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, II. 51. 

Unequal Diſtributions of Rewards and Puniſhments, no 


- Objection againit Providence, II. 250. 
Pſammeticus. See Speech. 
Pulices aquatici, II. 631. — arboreſcentes, II. 700. 
Pumps, why Water riſeth in them, II. 564. 


Puniſhment (ſee Rewards) the Evil of it, III. 271. God 


not the Author of it, III. 271. Puniſhment of Sin the 


proper Vindication of God's Holineſs, II. 360. — of | 


Adam's Sin, inftruftive to all Mankind, II. 360. Pu- 

niſhment due to, and Miſery to be expected from, all 
perſonal Iniquities, as well as from the Sin of Adam, 
II. 388. The Reaſon of it, I. 794. Puniſhment threat- 


ned to Sinners in the Goſpel, III. 272. The Qualifica- | 


tions of vicarious Puniſhment, I. 794. 
Future Puniſhments, to whom frightful, II. 446. 


The Duration ot it, III. 273. Eternal Puniſhment of 
the Damned credible, II. 156. Everlaſting Puniſhment | 
of finite Sins, not inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs and Juſ- 
III. 494. 
II. 600 


p 


_ ice of God, 
Pupil of the Eye, 
Vor. III. 
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II. 500. 


— 


Purity, the Neceſlity of Peace and Purity, II. 560. 
Parity of Heart, what, I. 436. A neceſſary Qualification 
for receiving Religion, I. 436. particularly the Chriſtian, 


437. 
II. 661. 


. 
Uadrupeds, a Survey of them, IT. 679. Their Cloath- 
ing, II. 644. Of their prone Poſture, II. 679. 
Firſt, The Parts miniſtring thereto, II. 679. The 


Legs and Feet different in different Creatures, II. 679. 
Secondly, Its Uſefulneſs to gather Food, c. II. 680. 
Parts differing from thoſe in Man, as — the Head, II. 680. 
Necks, II. 682. — Stomachs, II. 682. — Hearts, II. 683. 
The Difference between Quadrupeds and Men in the ner- 


PyYTHAGORAS, 


vous Kinds, II. 684. 
Quails, | | II. 693. 
Dualities, Senſible, not ſubſiſtent in the Bodies themſelves, 

but Effects of our Senſation, I. 16. 


R. | 
A IN, how made, II. 568. Its Uſe, II. 568. Moſt 
about the /Equinoxes, . 
— Bloody and preternatural, II. 569, 652. — of dif- 
ferent Places, II. 569, 591. — more in the Hills than 
Vile, | II. 591. 
Rainbow, a Token of God's Promiſe not to deſtroy the 
World again by a Deluge, II. 292. III. 524. 


Rats, II. 638, 643. 
Raven, | II. 630, 638. 
Reaction, HE-223- 


Readings, Various, of the Goſpels, III. 397. How they 
affect the Text of Scriptures, . 
Reaſon, Natural. See Light, Natural. = what meant by it, 
III. 414. Wherein it conſiſts, I. 411. Many Proper- 
ties of it, III. 73. Its Powers, III. 242. Reaſon, and 
the ſeveral Powers of the Mind, above the Power of the 
moſt ſubtil Matter, | | II. 240. 
The Rule of Reaſon, III. 441. When Reaſon is faid 
to be right, III. 441. True Reaſon, what, III. 89. 


| Reaſon muſt be in God in the moſt perfect manner, 


I. 411. The ſame in all Intelligent Beings, III. 89. 
Reaſon of Man related to ſomething above him, III. 72. 
— The Uſe of Reaſon in Religion, III. 8. The Uſe 
of it enjoin'd in Scripture, II. 855. Reaſon to judge 
of Religion, II. 797, 858. — of Revelation, II. 799. — 
of Scripture, II. 802. Our Guide to God and Happi- 
neſs, | | . 
Objection againſt human Reaſon being corrupted, an- 


to be the Effect of Adam's Sin, II. 842. Objections 
out of Scripture againſt the Uſe of Reaſon in religious 
Matters, conſider'd, II. 842, 850, 852. Scripture, Faith, 
Church, or the Spirit of God, do not ſuperſede the Uſe 


What is meant by being above Reaſon, II. 860. Diffe- 
rence between Things above, and contrary to Reaſon, 
I. 750. Requiring our Aſſent to Things above Reaſon, 
does not take away the Uſe of it in religious Matters, 
I. 753. Two Caſes wherein Reaſon muſt ſubmit P F . 
I. 861. 
Reaſon not ſufficient to reform the Notions, III. 468. —- 
or the Manners of the World, III. 473. Reaſon inſut- 
ficient to inſure any Man in religious Truths, III. 370. 
—— Reaſon, Human, the Conceit of its Suſliciency a 
Cauſe of Infidelity, | II. 345. 
—— Reaſon, Eternal (of Things) the Rule of God's 
Will, and of Mens Actions, II. 83. III. 247. prov'd 
from the original Nature of 'Things, II. 84. and the Senſe 
that wicked Men have of ſuch an Obligation, II. 84, — 
from the judgment of Mens Conſciences upon their own 
paſt Actions, II. 85. and upon the Actions of 1 5 
Reconciliation, leſs difficult of God to Man, than of Man to 
God, I. 461, 463. The Goſpel Account of Man's Re- 
conciliation moſt agreeable to the Attributes of God, 
II. 363. The Unreaſonableneſs and Inſufficiency of other 
Methods, | II. 363. 
Records. The Method of tranſmitting the Chriſtian Re- 
- cords, affords us greater Aſſurance of their Purity, than 
thoſe uſed for the Conveyance of the Jewiſh, I. 661. 
Redeemer. The Neceflity of a Redeemer, II. 362. A 
Redeemer promis'd, III. 516. Chriſt the Redeemer of 
all Men, | II. 388. 


(9 2) 


ſwer'd, II. 840. The Corruption of it can't be prov'd 


of Reaſon, II. 859. nor Miracles, nor Prophecies, II. 860. 
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the Principal Matters, &c. 
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Redemption. See Reconciliation. =» The Redemption of hu- 
man Nature confider'd, II. 392: The Nature 6f it, 
III. 516. wonderful, I. 451. The Wiſdom of it, FIT. 516. 
The Wiſdom of God in it, II. 353. Redemption tap. 


| 


poſes Miſery to have been our Portion without it (prov'd' 


from Scripture and Reaſon) II. 389. Which Miſery 
muſt have been in a State of Death, II. 389. This 
Redemption explain'd to our firſt Parents, III. 7. In. 
crifices appointed in Remembrance of it, III. 517. The 
* Neceſſity of Chrift's Incarnation for that End, 
I. 393. Angels uncapable of Redeeming us, II. 393. 
No other Man capable of Redeeming us, II. 399. An. 
els have no Share in our Redemption, II. 393. This 


ethod of our Redemption, vindicates the Righteouſneſs | 


of God's puniſhing Adam's Sin by the Mortality of all 
Mankind, II. 394. By what Actions, c. Jeſus pur- 
chas'd it for us, II. 396. by an abſolute Obedience to all 
| God's Laws, II. 396. by his Death, II. 397. by his 


Victory over Death, II. 401. by his Relation to us as | 


the Son of God, II. 402. by his Aſcenſion into Heaven, 


II. 404. 


The Immortality of the Soul ſuppos'd in the Doctrine of 
Redemption, | 1. 
Reformation. The Neceſſity of a Revelation for the Refor- 
mation of Mens Notions, III. 469. and Manners, III. 473. 
Refractions, their Uſe, "1." "BE. 565 667. 
Regeneration, what, | I. #29, 
REOCIOMONTANUs, his wooden Eagle, and iron Fly, II. 664. 
Relation, the Relations of Things conſider'd, III. 425. 
Conſequences from the Relation — of Means and Ends, 
III. 425. — of Cauſes and Effects, III. 426. — of Fa- 
culties and Objects, III. 432. This Relation to be ob- 
ſerv'd, | ITE. 432. 
Religion in General, what meant by it, I. 282. III. 406. 
The Notion of true Religion, III. 542. as true as our 
Faculties, II. 501. The Certainty and Neceſſity of it, 


prov'd — from the Nature of Man, I. 283. — the Na-| 


ture of God, I.285. — the Relation between them, I.285, 
305. — from a Compariſon of it with Irreligion, I. 320. 
All Societies of Men have ever profeſs'd the Principles 

of Religion, III. 31. Univerſal Conſent in the firſt Prin- 

ciples of Religion, did not ariſe from human Art, III. 40. 


The Suſpicion to the contrary prov'd groundleſs from — | 


Hiſtory, III. 41. — Tradition, III. 42. and Reaſon, 


III. 47] Objections againſt it anſwer'd, I. 333. Reli- | 
gion not a Political Contrivance, I. 335. The different | 


Grounds of it and Irreligion, I. 336. How much Men 
ought to know of it, II. 852. Who qualified to receive 
it, I. 429, 434. The Qualifications bon pore iſt, A 
ſerious and compos'd Temper of Spirit, I. 435. — 2dly, 

A good degree of Humility, I. 436. — 3dly, Purity of 
Heart, I. 436. How Men muft be qualified to judge of 
its Evidence, II. 194. Every one capable of judging of 
the Truth of it, II. 809. 
ſupported, | HI. 599. 
— Its Advantages. The immediate Connection be- 
tween it and Happineſs in this Life, I. 315. Religion 
and Virtue highly advantageous to the public Proſperity, 
IT. 438. — neceſſary to the Support of Society, II. 439. 
and to the Regulation of Mens Conduct, II. 439. Re- 
ligion lays no Reſtraint upon us but for our Advantage, 
III. 382. — No Matter of Shame, II. 433. 
it inexcuſable, II. 5. and unjuſtifiable, II. 255. 
Natural, what, I. 435. II. 503. III. 441. Its 
Subſtance, III. 441. The Duties of it, how diſcover'd, 
II. 798. The Particulars of it, III. 441. How far diſ- 
coverable by Reaſon, III. 442. Natural Obligations to 
believe the Principles of Natural and Reveal'd Religion, 
III. 3. How corrupted after the Flood, I. 161. The 
Defe& of a regular Practice of Religion, and the Conſe- 
quences of it, lead us to acknowledge a Future State, I. 3 17. 


I. 10. 


and in Society, * 
. 107. 


— of the Stoics, 
— of the Academics, 
— of the Magiſtrate, ? ' 
— of the People, IL 438. 
m—— Revealed — The Reaſonableneſs of receiving the 
Scripture Syſtem of it, III. 606. The more it is exa- 
min'd, the more it will gain Belief, II. 824. 
— Fewiſp, I. 466. II. 139. A Sum of it, III. 557. 
| — Chriſtian (ſee Chriſt's Doctrine, Revelation) what, 


conſider'd, 


Scoffing at 


Particular, confider'd in a ſingle Capacity, I. 7. 


he Senſe of it how to be 


III. 108. 


| 


 Heathens, III. 479. Not full Satisfaction to God for 


mY 
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I. 435. AScheme of its Principles, I. 4, 467. III. 600. 
Its Delights and Advantages Ng in this Lite J. 6.05 
Its Credibility, I. 429, Fc. What Evidence the Jews 
requir'd of it, I. 633. and what the Gentiles, I. 633. 
The Objections of the 25 againſt it, conſider'd, I. 635. 
The Evidences of it, I. 133. Its Evidence abundantly 
ſufficient, II. 192. The want of better Evidence not the 
Cauſe of Mens Unbelief, II. 193. The Proofs and Evi- 
dience already given of it, not to be excepted againſt, 
I. 615. Every one capable of judging of Chriſtianity, 
that it is the true Religion, FR II. 809. 
— Its Wi/dom, I. 812. More for the Glory of God, 
and the Good of Mankind, than the Schemes of its Ad- 
verſaries can be, I. 812. This appears — in the Abro- 
gation of the Levitical Law, I. $14. — in the Meanneſs 
of the Figure the Meffiah made on Earth, I. 815. —in 
the Articles of Faith, which furpaſs our Comprehenſion, 
I. 819. — in its Moral Duties, I. 821. Its Excellency, 
IT. 50s. Its Divinity, | "HL. . 
— A Divine Revelation, II. 139. See Revelation. 
The Chriſtian Religion has all the Marks of a divine Re- 
velation, II. 140. III. 481. How proved a divine Re- 
velation, II. 742. worthy of God, III. 123. 
 =— [ts Doctrine (and Practice) agreeable to Reaſon, 
II. 146, —- 158. The Tendency of all theſe to reform 
Mens Manners, II. 158. All of them the moſt rational 
Scheme of Belief, II. 159. Requires nothing to be be- 
lieved 1 to right Reaſon, | 1. 947. 
— The Perfection of it in Points of Practice, I. 799. 
iſt, In regard to our Neighbour, in forgiving and loving 
even our Enemies, I. 800.' 2dly, In regard to Our ſelves, 
in Self-denial, and abſtaining from all Appearance of Evil, 
III. 805. 3dly, In regard to God, in taking up our 
Croſs, &:. T. 808. 
Practical Duties of it agreeable to our natural Notions of 
God, and perfective of the Nature and Happineſs of 
Men, II. 140. This is a great Evidence of its coming 
from God, II. 142. The Motives of it are moſt ſuitable 
to the Wiſdom of God, and anſwerable to the natural 
Expectations of Men, II. 143. The Manner of enjoin- 
ing theſe Duties, and urging theſe Motives, agreeable to 
Reaſon, II. 145. An Objection drawn from the Diviſions 
among Chriſtians, anſwer'd, II. 146. Nothing ſhameful 
in the Matter of Faith, II. 434. nor in the Practice of 
it, II. 435. either upon the public Account, II. 437. or 
particular preſent Good, II. 441. (Its Practice why 
moſt highly Honourable, c. II. 436.) — nor upon ac- 
count of ſuch Credulity of the religious Man, as the 
Atheiſts are wont to reproach him for, II. 455. no ſuch 
Matter of Reproach prov'd from their Principles, II. 456. 
or if there was, need he be aſham'd of his Credulity, 
II. 457. It conduceth — to the Welfare of the Body, 
IT. 441. — to the outward State, II. 442. —and to the 
Peace of the Mind, II. 443. As it arms againſt all diſ- 
quieting tormenting Fears, II. 443. — of the Calamities 
of this Life, II. 443. — of Death, II. 444. — of future 
Puniſhment, II. 445. and againft the Diſturbances which 
Anger, c. are wont to give it, II. 447. — to its De- 
light and Pleaſure, II. 450. Its divine Light, Succour, 
and Comfort, II. 503. Diſcovers many Truths neceſ- 
ſary to our Pardon and Peace, Wc. II. 5og. Diſcovers the 
Nature and Attributes of God, II. 505. Communicates 
ſupernatural Aids, II. 510. Lays a Foundation of Com- 
fort in all Conditions, II. 510. A reaſonable Service, 
I. 8. Recommended to the Conſideration of the Deiſt, 
8 | | II. 381. 

— Promulgation — The wonderful Manner of it, 
III. 134. Freed from Suſpicion of Impoſture, Id. ibid. 
The marvellous Effects of it in the Lives of thoſe that at- 
tended to it, III. 136. The Methods of Heathen Phi- 
loſophers to oppoſe it, | I. 138. 
— Mahometan, II. 139. Some Account of it, I. 466. 
Religious Truths, the Cauſes ' that hinder Men from 
diſcovering and underſtanding them, II. 120. Careleſ- 
neſs and want of Attention, II. 120. Prejudices and 
falſe Notions, II. 121. Senſual Appetites, Paſſions, and 
worldly Buſineſs, II. 121. Vicious Habits and Practices, 
II. 122. — Hence the Neceſſity of Inſtruction in reli- 
gious Truths, 1 II. 122. 
Remiſſion of Sin. See Sin. ons 
Repentance, what meant by it, I. 456. 


Not known to the 


| the 
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the Sins. of Man, I. 199, 454. II. 371, 380. Inſuffl- 
cient for the Pardon of Sin, III. 479. See Pura. 
Alone no ſufficient Expiation, II. 380. This Principle 
diſallow'd by our Adverſaries on other Occaſions, II. 397. 


Not allow'd in Offences againſt human Laws, II. 382. 


God has declar'd his Sentiments againſt it, II. 383. 
Repentance is not ſufficient to ſatisfy God's Juſtice, other- 
wid it would deſtroy the Neceſlity of Puniſhment, upon 


which all Atonement is founded, IL 38 fr Nor does it 
I 


reſtore us to the Perfection of our original Righteouſneſs, 
becauſe Penitents are in a State of Sin, however zealous 
and contrite they may be, II. 386. How it comes to 
be admitted, II. 408. Repentance accepted by means of 
Chriſt's Expiation, I. 521. 'The Acceptableneſs of Re- 
pentance a Motive to Obedience, II. 143. Repentance 
is all that is poſſible, II. 409. — is all that can be expect- 
ed from the Sinner, I. 454. An indiſpenſible Condition 
of the New Covenant, | II. 408. 


Reptiles, their Cloathing, II. 644. Their Motion — flow, 
710. Their Poiſon uſe- 


II. 622. — vermicular, c. 

ful — to others, II. 711. and to themſelves, II. 712. 

Reſpiration, II. 616. — in compreſſed Air, II. 562. in 
iled Air | | 


Air, II. 563. | 


— of watry Animals, | Id. ibid. 
The Uſes of Reſpiration, II. 616. III. 190. The Parts 
concerned in it, II. 617. Its Defect in the Fœtus in 
the Womb, | II. 619. 
Reſpiration in amphibious Creatures, II. 620. — in 
ſome Animals in the Winter, II. 620, — in Fiſh, II. 713. 
— in Vegetables, | 714 
Reſurrect ion, how underſtood at firſt, I. 14. — of dead Bo- 
dies very rare, and not a natural Effect, III. 360. nor 
to be done by any Agent inferior to God, II. 402. 
III. 361. No Proof that Apollonius rais'd a dead Perſon 
to Life, III. 362. Conſider d under any human Expli- 
cation, not a fundamental Doctrine, II. 775. The Ne- 
ceſſity of a Reſurrection, III. 463. Reſurrection of the 
Body credible, II. 155. — of the ſame Body _— 

1. 
— Chriſt's (ſee Apoſtle) an hiſtorical Account of {4 
I. 122. III. 363. Its Certainty, I. 564, 568. The de- 
ciſive Miracle, II. 518. The Manner of the Apoſtles 


reaſoning for it, out of the Old Teſtament, III. 663. 
— Mr. Emms's, 25 CIT 
Rete mirabile, | IE. 681. 


Revelation (ke Coſpel, Miracle, Notions common, Religion 
' Chriſtian) what, I. 157. — Natural, what, III. 441. 
Supernatural, whether any thing requir'd in one,[IT.441. 
Divine, the Marks of it, II. 140. What are the 
| Charadters of it, I. 176, 198. Muſt be prov'd by extra- 
neous Principles, I. 176. Muſt be worthy of God, 
I. 177. II. 355. (Muſt have certain Marks of Truth, 
Id. ibid.) Not contradiftory to Moral Good and Evil, 
I. 177. Something farther requiſite to the Proof of it, 
I. 178. (See Inſpiration.) 0 

The ſeveral Characters of it, III. 473, 478, 480, 481. 


iſt, That it deliver a perfect Rule of Life, &c. III. 475. | 


| 2dly, That it give a full Aſſurance — of Pardon of Sin, 
III. 478. — of Aſſiſtance and Acceptance, III. 479. and 
of a Future State, III. 480. 
firm'd by the Power of Miracles, III. 471, 481. 4thly, 
That the firſt Preachers of it be endued with proper 
Zeal, III. 476. and the Gift of Languages, III. 477. 
Such a Revelation may be expected from God, conſider- 
ing the general State of Mankind, III. 97. Agreeable 
to Reaſon to expect one, II. 134. The Unreaſonableneſs 
of denying the Want and Uſe of it, II. 136. A Reve- 
lation from God to Mankind not unreaſonable, II. 151. 
— not unworthy of God to offer it as a Teſt, I. 438. 


I. Its Peſſibility, I. 158. II. 488, 741, 775. (Not im- 


poſſible to God, III. 98.) Prov'd from 2 Experi- 
ence — from the certain Evidence of a divine Revelation 
— and from God's being able to make it, and Man's be- 
ing capable to receive it, I. 158. Every religious Man 


is to inquire, whether God has made a Revelation of his 


Wil, III. 88. 
II. Its Probability, II. 488. A Revelation not incredi. 
ble, | #2 


. | III. 99. 
III. Its Expediency, I. 158. Its Uſefulneſs, I. 162. 
| Revelation the beſt way of teaching the World, III. 369. 
See Teaching. | f 


IV. Its Necefity and Uſe, II. 137. III. 103, 604. (God 
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not oblig'd to make any Revelation, IT. 138 III. 379 

In a State of Purity, a Revelation Wey Foam 82 
— Food, III. 454: — Marriage, III. 4 56. — Language, 
III. 449. Prov'd — from the Deficiency of Morality, 
ITE 24 5 — abſolutely neceſfary for the Recovery of Man- 
kind, II. 133. — for the Reformation of the Manners of 
the World, III. 473. and Mens Notions, III. 469. A 
Revelation neceſſary relating to the Preſervation of Man- 
kind from Death, III. 513. Another of the Certainty 
of their Death, III. 514. Another of their Reſurrection, 
Id. ibid. The Fallacy of thoſe who think Revelation un- 
neceſfary, III. 111. The Neceſſity of various Revela- 
tions, III. 464, 520, — after Moſes's Time, III. 551. 
— before the Coming of Chriſt, III. 467. and at the 
Time of our Saviour's Coming, both for Jews and Gen- 
tiles, | HI. 577. 
V. Its Truth and Certainty. Every Man's Duty to en- 
deavour to diſtinguiſh true Revelation from pretended, 
III. 113. There is a true Revelation, III. 114. An 


| Objeftion concerning the Difficulty of diſtinguiſhing be- 


tween true and pretended Revelation, clear'd, III. 126. 
How to judge of the Truth of it, I. 180. How After- 
Ages may judge of the Truth of it, I. 184. Muſt be 
judg'd of by Reaſon, II. 799. Reaſon muſt ſabmit to 
divine Revelation, II. 355. The Certainty of it, I. 164. 
Its Moral Evidence, I. 165. Natural Proof of it = from 
— "Io I. 167. and from common Notions, I. 168. 


en generally perſwaded of ſome Revelation, III. 99.] 


Foam Proof of it, I. 169. — from the Sabbath, 


I. 170. and from Sacrifices, I. 171. Supernatural Proof 
of it, I. 173. viz, Prophecy, I. 173, 203. and Miracles, 
I. 205. and Succels, | 14. ibid. 
— Its Manner. The ſeveral Ways of Revelation, 
I. 218. — by Inſpiration, I. 219. — by Viſion, I. 220. 
— by Dreams, I. 222. (The Difference between the 
two latter, Id. ibid.] —= by Voice, L223. 


Its Progreſs gradual, I. 228, 718. In the Patriarchal 


State, (Antediluvian and Poſtdilavian) I. 229. In the 
Moſaical, I. 230. [God's Revelation to the Patriarchs 
and the Jews, II. 149.] In the Evangelical, I. 231. 
Why God did not communicate his whole Will at firſt, 
I. 231. Why in theſe laſt Days, I. 232. 

— Its Matter. Subject. Matter of it, what, I. 182. 


The Matter of it contain'd in the Old and New Teſta- 


ment, I. 186. Revelation teaches Men their Duty far- 
ther than the Light of Nature, II. 262. 


Revelation, Perſonal, liable to Impoſture, I. 244. Dange- 


rous in its Conſequenees, I. 246. 
Partial Revelation does not affect 
its Divinity, III. 378. — to be univerſal, III. 379. 
—— Its Excellency — as it removes the guilty Fears of 
Sinners, and their Ignorance of God, I. 460. As it 


teacheth us to know our ſelves, and our Duty, I. 470. 


As it propoſeth to us — a perfect Example, I. 481. — 


and Aſſiſtance, and compleat Salvation to Sinners, I. $94: 
he 


Sufficient to perſwade Men to Repentance, I. 539. 


Sufficiency of a ſtanding Revelation, I. 531. The Per- 


fection of the Goſpel Revelation, I. 234. — it is the Beſt, 


II. 488. Proofs that it is Divine, II. 489. Its Agree- 


ment with the Characters of a divine Revelation, III. 481, 


488. Better atteſted than the Jewiſh, I. 637. becauſe 


the Miracles and Prophecies of Jeſus and his Apoſtles, 
exceed thoſe of Moſes and the Prophets, I. 638. The 
Truth of it prov'd - from the Life and Character of our 
Saviour, II. 160. — from his Miracles, II. 161. — from 
the exact Completion of the Prophecies concerning 
Chriſt, II. 167. 
— Objections, thoſe of the Infidels againſt Revelation, 
III. 357. That there can be no rational Proof of it, 
Id. ibid. refuted, III. 359. Another Objection conſider'd, 
III. 367. Why not univerſal, III. 377. The want of 
Univerſality no Objection againſt the Truth of a Reve- 
lation, II. 138, 153. Why not preach'd to every Na- 
tion, I. 519. III. 379. Why not in America and Chi- 
na, III. 380. Another Objection confider'd, III. 383. 


Its Doctrines above our Comprehenſion, no Objection 


to it, II. 488. 
No Reaſon to deſire new Revelations, I. 603. A new 


Proof needleſs, I. 603. — inconſiſtent with the Excel- 


lency of Faith, I. 605 — deſtructive of our Freedom of 

The Inconvenience and Abſurdities of 

granting a new Proof, I. 60g. Our Intereſt to be ave 
| | vinc' 
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vinc'd by that already offer d, I. 610. New Revelations 
would be unſucceſsful, I. 613. No other Revelation to 
be expected, 15 I. 239. 

\ Revelation (the Book of) its Authority, II. 750, 753. 

Rewards and Puniſhments (ſee Providence) neceſſary to main- 
tain the Practice of Virtue, II. 96. (ſee Virtue.) Their 
Influence, II. 562. The Belief of them a neceſſ. 


Foundation of Religion, III. 21. The Heathen had 
no Certainty of thoſe of a Future State, II. 510. (ſee 


Heathen) Their Eternity, II. 559. 
RnaDaAMANTHUS, III. 101. 
Ribs, 1 II. 618. 
Ridicule, conſider'd as the Teſt of ſerious Things, II. $33: 

This applied to the Chriſtian Religion, Id. ibid. Pleas 

for it anſwer'd, III. 18. 
Right, what, III. 450, 452. The Abſurdities of Mr. 

Hobbes“ Original of it, . II. 100. 
Righteouſneſs, II. 89. 


Rites, Heathen, how to be accounted for, III. 770. 
Rivers, their Origin, II. 590. Long Tract of ſome, II. 581. 


Changing the Hair, II. 645. 
Rook, II. 691. 
Roots, bulbous, II. 716. 
Rumination, II. 636, 682. 


8. . 
8 Te when and why inſtituted, I. 170. III. 544. 
vance neceſſary, II. 544, 561. The Profanation of it 
Death among the Jews, II. 728. The Deſign and Bu- 
ſineſs of this Day, II. 756. 
A Proof of Revelation, I. 170. 
Sacrifices, (ſee Pardon) the ancient Philoſophers and Chriſ- 
tian Opinion of them, I. 13, 462, 464. Not invented 
by Men, I. 171, 676. iſt, Their Origin of divine In- 
ſtitution, I. 462. III. 624. The ſeveral Reaſons of their 
Inſtitution, I. 173, 678. II. 376. III. 517. viz. To give 
a Senſe of Death, III. 518. — In Remembrance of a 
Deliverance from it, Id. ibid. — and as a Seal of a Cove- 
nant, Id. ibid. Their Nature and Uſe, I. 777. III. 624. 
Legal — Their ſpiritual Meaning, III. 740. Not 
mes in the original Covenant with the Jews, III. 741. 
To be aboliſh'd, III. 750. Of different Kinds, III. 775. 
Had different Views, tho? all had ſomething Expiatory, 
I. 75. 
Typical of that of Chriſt, I. 788. IIL 776. 
— £xpiatory, a Proof of Revelation, I. 171, 172. 
— Human, III. 479. The Reaſon of them, III. 491. 
Sacrifice of Chriſi (ſee Sati faction) a perfect Satisfaction 
for the Sins of Men, I. 780. — made on the Croſs, I. 783. 
— of the Son of God, expedient to reconcile the Juſtice 
and Mercy of God, upon Man's firſt Tranſgreſſion, II. 534. 
Sacraments, Chriſtian, Two — the Effects of them, I. 677. 
Sadduces, their Difference with the Jews, L260. 
Sagacity of Animals — about Food, II. 637. — in Hunting, 
Id. ibid. — of ſome, greater than that of Man, II. 651. 
— in chooſing the fitteſt Places for their Eggs and 
Young, II. 653. and the fitteſt Times for their Genera- 
tion, II. 654. and in Feeding their Voung, II. 656. 
Salamander, II. 651. 
Salvation, the Method of it ſurprizing, I. 441. By Ixsus, 
I. 451, 468. The Credibility and Worthineſs of it, 
I. 440. The moſt agreeable to the divine Nature, 
I. 444. What kind of Salvation He propoſeth to Sin- 


ners, I. 449. Worthy of God — and ſuch as ought to 


be received, | J. 


| 450. 
A Matter of pure Revelation, I. 468. The Goſpel Ac- 


count of it, II. 392. Is by the Covenant of Grace con- 
ditional, II. 405. Sincere Obedience the Condition of 
it, III. 492. The ordinary Means of Salvation ſufficient 
for it, I. 268. God does nothing arbitrarily in it, II. 416. 
Samaritans, their Controverſies with the Phariſees, I. 250. 
Sanctification, how advanced, II. 536. 
Satisfaction, (lee Atonement, Mediator, Repentance) what to 
be made to God by Chriſt, I. 454. Fully declared and 
made in the New Teſtament, I. 457, 464. Thoſe who 
deny this not Chriſtians, I. 458. 
I. The Doctrine of the Satisfaction of Chriſt, plainly 
deliver'd in the New Teſtament, I. 776. viz. (1.) That 
_ Chriſt died for the Sins of Mankind, I. 777. — (2.) His 
Death a Sacrifice for Sin, Id. ibid. — (3.) That this Sa- 


criſice was a ſufficient Satisfaction for the Sins of Men, 
4. 780. — (4.) That this Satisfaction was made upon the 


The moſt ancient Appointment, IT. 725. Its Ob . 
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Had no real but ſymbolical Efficacy, III. 776. | 


' Croſs, OG e 
II. This Doctrine not diſagreeable to the Revelations of 


the Old Teſtament, I. 788. 
III. Not repugnant to Reaſon, 1 
— Odjections againſt this Doctrine refuted, I. 792. 
Saturn, how Animals can live there, explained, I. 79. 


Save. Who the Perſons are whom Jeſus came to fave, I. 441. 
— Confider'd, firſt, as Men, I. 441. — ſecondly, as Sin- 
ners, | I. 444- 

Saviour. Why the Promiſe of a Saviour was ſo darkly ex- 
preſſed, III. 520. becauſe — 1ſt, Univerſally known in 

oſes's Time, Id. ibid. — 2dly, A general Hint ſufficient - 
for this Purpoſe, Id. ibid. Several Methods neceſſary to 
preſerve the Memory of it, Id. ibid. Some Informations 
of the Time of his Coming, III. 521. The Neceſſity of 
the Prediction of the Time, III. 551. See Prophecies. 
Some Means neceſſary for the Proof that He was to be 
the Seed of the Woman, III. 521. A Repetition and 
Confirmation of this Promiſe neceſſary, Id. ibid. for the 
Preſervation of the Faith in the promiſed Saviour, III. 52 5. 
The Means made uſe of for the Preſervation of this Faith, 
III. 546, 57 The Characters by which he ſhould be 
known, III. 551, 553. — That He was to be a Prophet 
like unto Moſes, III. 554. See Prophet. — That He was 
to be a King, III. 555. See Mess1an. — That He was 
to be a Prieſt, III. 556. The Benefit of all theſe Ofti- 
ces, III. 556. The Efficacy of his Undertaking, how 
extenſive, . | OR | g I. 520. 
The Promiſe of a Saviour to be frequently repeated, III. 55 1. 
Many Things darkly hinted neceſſarily to be afterwards 
explained, Id. ibid. 
The Notion of a Saviour univerſally known, III. 568. 

The World univerſally prepar'd for his Coming, Id. ib 1d. 
This the proper Time for his Coming, III. 569. The 
Saviour promiſed is come, III. 570. — This ſhewn by 

the Expiration of the Prophecies, Id. ibid. and by many 
Pretenders ſetting up, Id. ibial 
— ]ESUS the promiſed Saviour, III. 570. The Pro- 
phecies compared with Him, III. 570. His Agreement 
with the firſt Promiſe ſhewn, 21g. [that He ſhould bruiſe 
the Serpent's Head] Id. ibid. — with the ſecond Promiſe, 
Viz. [that all Nations ſhould be bleſſed in Him] Id. ib. 
- with the third, [that He is a Prophet like unto Mo- 
ſes] III. 572. — with the fourth, [that He ſhould be a 
King like David] III. 574. — with the fifth, [that He 
is a Prieſt] III. 554. 
The Predictions of the Time of his W I's 

570. 
— Our Saviour (and Meſſiah) a Teacher ſent from 
God — proved, I. 588. 1ſt, From the Credibility of his 
Teſtimony of himſelf, I. 589. 2dly, From the Confir- 
mation given unto it by God himſelf, III. 591. By 
the Teſtimony of the ancient Prophets, Id. ibid. — of 
John the Baptiſt, Id. ibid. By a Voice from Heaven, 
I. 592. By enduing Him with the Gift of Prophecy, 
I. 592. By the Power of working Miracles, I. 594. 
By raiſing Him from the Dead, I. 596. and by the Wit- 


neſs of the Holy Ghoſt, I. 597. 
Sceptic, an Admonition to him, III. 326. 
School Terms, their Vanity, II. 19. 
Scolopendræ, | i. 
Scripture, how ſaid to be fulfilled, 15 pap + 4 
Scriptures, III. 230. A Character of them, I. 162, 195. 


I. The Matter — prov'd true, I. 187. (1.) By its Cre- 
dibility, I. 189. (2.) By its Self-agreement, I. 191. —- 
(Errata, or Various Readings do not affect the Original, 

I. 192. —nor Inconſiſtencies, which do not affect the 
main Body of the Hiſtory, I. 193.) (3.) By its Agrec- 
ment with other Authors, I. 193. (4) By its being 
preferable to other Authors, I. 194. 
II. Authority — what meant by it, II. 744. Proved to 
be Divine, . 196. II. 744. — (1.) From their Matter, 
I. 197. II. 745. being of divine Inſpiration, Id. ibid. — 
Their Claims to this — 1ſt, As they come only from 
God, I. 198. being not of human, nor diabolical Inven- 
tion, II. 746. 2dly, As they are worthy of God, I. 200. 
II. 746. 3dly, As they have a divine and ſupernatural 
Evidence, q 203. (2.) From the Books themſelves being 
of equal Authority, | II. 748. 
— The Truth of the Scriptures, IL 512, 
The Word of God, IT. 514, 552. 
III. Books, (fee Boos, Teſtament) the Authority _ them, 

25 5 411. 191 . 
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ſons, I. 211. 


I. 551. With regard to the Authors thereof, I. 551. 


Self: Denial, the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of it, J. 806. 


Self-Preſervation, worldly Advantages not inconſiſtent with 


able to our Condition, I. 25. The only Carriers of In- 


Separate Perſon, what, 
Serpent. 


Sex. Difference of Sex a Token of divine Wiſdom, I. 50. 
Shark, | 

Shecbhinab, II. 524. what, 
Shells, Il. 650. 


Shiloh, (lee Prophecy) what meant by it, II. 313. One 


i? 
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II. 191. Of divine Inſpiration, I. 208. See Inſpiration. | Sight, 


Proved, (1.) from the Teſtimony of inſpir'd Perſons, 
I. 2to. (2.) From their being written by inſpir'd Per- 
Authors as were inſpir'd, 11225 h Fans. 
— Thoſe now receiv'd prov'd to be the ſame” that 
were wrote by Perſons inſpir'd, I. 216. Not corrupted 
by the Jews or Heretics, Id. ibid. == or the Orthodox,, 
II. 762. The preſent genuine, l C1 s. 
IV. The Writers of three forts, I. 207. Their Quali- 
fications, I. 188. II. 749. (1.) They wanted no Know- 
ledge, II. 7 
V. Style and Perſpicuity (fee Goſpel.) Scripture Difficul- 
ties, I. 258. (See Trinity.) — how to be ſolved, I. 261. 
A Key to underſtand ſeveral Paſſages, III. 562, 579. 


The Uſe of Figures and Metaphors, III. 229. Scripture|] 


alludes to particular Rites and Cuſtoms, III. 230. The 


Miſinterpretations of. Scripture, Id. ibid. The Weakneſs 


of Miſapplications of it, III. 23 1. An Inſtance of Bayle's 
Method of quoting it, 
The Plainneſs and Perſpicuity of Scripture, II. 768. 
Variety of Interpretations no Objection againſt this, II. 769. 
— nor ſo many religious Controverſies, IT. 773. 
More plain than other Writings, II. 769. Clear in ne- 


ceſſary Points, II. 770. Why difficult, II. 772. Eaſier 
to be underſtood than the Fathers, IT. 833. Better now |. 


underſtood by us than by them, : II. 835. 
VI. De/ign, Motives, &c. The Deſign of Scripture, III. 400. 


The Weakneſs of the Arguments pretended to be drawn | 
from it, againſt the Syſtem of the Moral World, III. 226. |. 
A Miſcellaneous Book, III. 227. The general Deſign of | 


it, to recommend Morality, 14. ibid. 
Motives the ſtrongelt poſſible, I. 505, 614. God ſup- 
poſed in it to be the Governour of the World, 1I. 228. 
An Hiſtory of Providence, III. 499. Many Truths re- 
vealed in Scripture, of great Importance to our Happi- 
neſs, II. 503. The only Rule of Faith, I. 247. Every 
thing neceſſary to Salvation contained in it, II. 514. 
Proves an Eternal Lite, II. 551. 
VII. Sz fciency of its Matter as to its Directions, I. 540. 
—as to its Motives, I. 544. — as to the Proof of it, 


— as to the Matters of Fact related by them, I. 562. 


and as to the divine Authority of all its Doctrines, I. 588. | 


VIII. Readers — Who beſt qualified to read the Scrip- 
tures, II. 771. | 
Matters of Controverſy, I. 250. Directions how to ſearch 
them, I. 252. — with Diligence, Id. ibid. — Sincerity 
and Impartiality, Id. ibid. To whom difficult, II. 772. 
Rules for Interpretation of them, I. 260. II. 737. See 
Interpretation. | | 


Ca, the Reaſon of its Saltneſs, III. 186. Its Water, how 


far carried, II. 652. 
Sea-Calf, II. 620, 683. 
Sea-· Pye, II. 633. 
Secretion, Animal, II. 672. 


— from the Nature of Vice in general, I. 806, and the 
preſent Conſtitution of Mankind, I. 807. and from a fu- 
ture Judgment, | | 14. ibid. 
Self Exiſtence. See Exiſtence. 
Self: Murder. See Murder. 


it, I. 808. 
of Animals, II. 650. See Immortality. 
Senſation. See Perception. | 5 | 
Senſe, what meant by it, . III. 414. 
The Fize Senſes, II. 594. Their Situation, II. 671. 
Why no more than Five, I. 24. Thoſe molt fit and ſuit- 


telligence concerning external Exiſtences, . 295. 
| . 140. 
The Tranſaction of the Serpent, III. 255. The 
emptation explain'd, III. 503. Who meant by the 


Serpent, Id. ibid. The Curſe of it explain' d, III. 515. 
II. 582, 651. 


| I. 222. 
In Rocks, Ec. a Proof of an univerſal 
Deluge, | I. 41. 


of the Names of the Meſſab, III. 646. To come be- 


(3.) From their being worthy of ſuch 


49. — (z.) nor Veracity, ': 2K 256 


III. 233. 


of it, II. 603. Acuted by Diſeaſe, 


| II. 674- 
Sin, — Firſt, Its Origin, III. 500 66 


= OY Not of God, I I. 266. 
The Time when it began known by its Effects, III. 5oo. 
That it aroſe from our firſt Parents before they had Chil- 
- dren, III. 252, 500, Proceeds from the Abuſe of Liber- 
ty, III. 249. This confirmed by Scripture, III. 250. 
6— ny a Sin (ſee Human Nature) owing to a Miſ- 
take in ſomething commanded or forbidden by Revela- 
tion, III. 501. The Cauſe of that Miſtake, Id. ibid. 
The Motive to it, III. 502. The Sin of our firſt Pa- 
)r:rents, | NS Id. ibid. 
—— Secondly, Its Nature, I. 444. — deteſtable, 79. ibid. 
and J. 454. Sin and Happineſs incompatible, II. 361,363. 
 —— Thirdly, Efz#s and Conſequences, III. 268, 507. 
The true Cauſe of Man's Mortality, II. 538. Always 
productive of Miſery, II. 362, 418. Without Sin — nor 
Death, nor Miſery, nor Future State, III. 436. 
Its miſerable Conſequences, (f.) to any ſingle Sinner — 
from its natural State, I. 445. (2.) To Mankind in ge- 
neral, ſhown from the Hiſtory of Moſes and St. Paul, 

| I. 446. 

——  Fourthly, Its Infection — by the Example, * 64 
rity, or Perſwaſion of others, III. 260. — of Temptation 
to Sin, III. 266, The moral Impoſlibility of preventing 
Sin, Fen, III. 268. 
— Fifthly, hd, ng Fr What neceſſary upon the firſt 
Sin, III. 436. The Methods. of Providence neceſſary 
in the Caſe, III. 507, 521. — in reſpe& of the Devil, 
| III. $14. 
Arbitrary Remiſſion of Sin unworthy of God, II. 364. 
Inconſiſtent with the Obligation of his firſt Law, Id. ibid. 
— with the Neceſſity of a future Judgment, II. 365. 
— with the Neceſſity of Holineſs in Man, Id. ibid. — 
with the Eſſential Holineſs of God, II. 366. and makes 
the Damnation of ' Sinners rather Arbitrary than Righte- 
ous, II. 367. This (Arbitrary Remiſſion) founded on a 
falſe Notion of God's . Juſtice, II. 368. The Uſe of 
this Doctrine, | . $70. 
——— Pardon of Sin unknown to Reaſon, II. 509. III. 478. 
Repentance inſufficient for this, III. 479. Socinian Mo- 
tive of it, | II. 509. 
Singularity, an Affectation of it one Motive to Infidelity, 


tion, III. 436. Capable of Preſervation, Id. ibid. The 
_ neceſſary Means of it, III. 437. The Perſons — whom 
Jeſus came to fave, I. 441. fir Objects of the divine 
Compaſſion, I. 441, c. What renders their Caſe com- 
paſſionable, I. 447. Their guilty Fears removed by the 
Goſpel, I. 462. Have no Reaſon to expect any thing 


more to be done for them, III. 274. 
Skeletons of Sexes different, II. 621. 
Shin, | IT. 672. 
Sky, why azure, II. 565. 


Sleep procured, II. 583. Prejudicial after Sun-rifing, II.578. 
Smelling, its Inſtrument, II. 613. Its Uſe, Id. ibid. Saga- 
.city of Creatures in Smelling, II. 637, 638. 


Snails, II. 710, 712. Their Eyes, II. 597. 
Snakes, their ſinuous Motions, II. 710. 

— Rattle, II. 582, 710. Its Vertebræ, II. 711. 
Snipes, Js | H. 633. 
Snow, its Uſe, II. 569. 
Sobriety, II. 93. 


Sodom. See ABRAHAM, Prophecy. 
Solidity inſeparable from Matter, I. 297. — _— to it, 
| Abe 
SOLOMON, his Wiſdom the Gift of God, II. 661. AR 
by the Freethinkers, II. 787. A Type of Chriſt, III. 664. 
Son of Gop— His only Begotten, II. 146. Of God's 
ſending Him into the World for the Redemption of Man- 
king, | | 
Sovereignty, what, III. 418. No Attribute of God, 14. ib. 
Soul of Man, II. 658. 
I. Its Origin and Nature. — Created out of No- 
thing, I. 61. Not from preexiſtent Matter, III. 296. 
Not a Modification of the divine Subſtance, III. 304. 
— nor a Part of the divine Being, as Pythagoras thought, 
III. 307. The Chineſe Opinion of it, III. 305. Dice- 
archus's Notion of it, III. 340. The Atheiſts Notion, 
, II. 849,554 

Its various Genii, II. 659. Not the ſame in different In- 
dividuals, | III. 325. 


fore the Government departed from the Tribe of Judab, 
Vol. III. | 


II. 310. 


II. Its Operations, I. 442. Not a mere raſa Tabula, 
| (10 A) II. 203- 


its Accuracy in ſome, II. 596, 638. The great Uſes 


III. 6, 288. 


Sinners, who, 441. The firſt naturally liable to Neſtruc- 
All Perſons to have recourſe to them in 
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II. 203. Its inventive Power, II. 659. Its Powers and 
Faculties, III. 236. Difpoſitians, III. 237. Its Liberty 
of choofing conſider'd, I. 443. Its Paſſiens abſtractedly 
confider'd — hot Evil, III. 237. The Abuſe 
the Origin of all Evil. 44 $190 29. 
III. Its Fæcellence and Perfeftion, I. 442. The Con- 
trivance of God, II. 662. bt Haenden. 
IV. Its Inmateriality Its ſeparate Exiſtenoe, I. 13. 


Not Self Exiſtent, III. 411. An immaterial Subſtance, 


I. Ig. II. 35. The Difficulty of conceiving how Matter 


III. 338. A Fallacy of Hobbes concerning its being Mat. 
ter, II. 42. Its Materiglity and Mortality ſuppoſed — not 
deſtructive of Religion and a future State, I. 332. 
V. Its Immortality The true Nation of its Eter- 

nity, I. 58. The natural Proofs we have of its Immor- 
tality, II. 116. Immortal, becauſe accountable, II. 243. 
Cicero's Defence of it, II. 785. Knawn' to the Jews, | 
II. 787. Not an Invention of the Egyptians, III. 35. | 
Believed by others belides the Vulgar, IIL 36. — by the 


oldeſt Philoſophers, III. 37. The Credibility of its Im- 


mortality of great uſe to the wiſer Heathens, IT. 118. 
-— Its Tranſmigration, oo og: 
Sound, whence, III. 190. The Neceſſity and Utes of it, 


II. 611. Its Velocity, II. 571, 611. The Improve- 


ments thereof, | | II. 610. 
—— in Air rarified and condenſed, Id. ibid. 
—— on the Tops of high Mountains, 14. ibid. 


The Diſtance to which it may be ſent, II. 611. Its Pow- 
er and Influence, IT. 612. 
Spacc, Infinite, II. 19. 
Speaking. Trumpet. | | IE. 610. 
Speeches of the Patriarehs, what Reference they bear to the 

Promile of Redemption, IIT. 618. | 

Man, III. 72. A Proof of Revelation, I. 167. Pſam- 

meticus's Experiment concerning it, I. 167. 
Spider's Eyes, II. 596, 698. Their textrine Art, II. 649, 
5709. Darting their Webs, II. 699. Their Poiſon, II. 649. 
Spixosà, (ſee Sbance) his Scheme of Atheiſm, III. 299. 

His Atheiſtical Principles borrowed from Des Cartes, 

II. 508. Intelligence, his Account of it, III. 329. His 

Notion of God, III. 345. His Account of Miracles, 

HI. 357. — that they are no Proof of a Revelation, 


Spirit, (fee Matter ) its Properties, II. 235. Its Eſſence as 
much known. as that of Matter, Id. ibid. May be unit- 
ed to an organical Bady, II. 236. 
——— Holy, (fee 6%) II. 147. His Influences, I. 433. 


Socrates's Pretences to them, 


of theſe 


| 
| 


, E 375. 581, 599, 602, 607, 613, 615, 621 
works upon it, no Objection againſt its Immatenality, ||-- 


Speech peculiar to 


III. 358. 


Apotheoſis à Prof of a ſuture State, III. 35. The Happi- 
naſs or Miſery of it expreſſed in general The | . 
Atheiſt cannat free his Mind from the Fears of it, III. 284. 
by any of his Schemes, 155 III. 339. 
Flatict, a catholic Rule in that Science, IL. 34. 
twice, their Fir ſapiens, I. 7, 12. Their laſt Refuge, J. 8. 
Ill qualified for the Chriſtian Faith, why, I. 12., Their 
. - \Qpinian af the Beginning of human Race, I. 13. Te- 
nets, I. 19. Their Arguments for a Deity in Tully, II. F6I, 

| „624, 628, 629, 

37» 638, 643, 651, 659, 666, 671, 6 . 

Stomach, II. 634. Its Mechaniſm, II. 63 5. Its Faculty of 
. Digeſtion, A. ibid. Its Strength and Size — to 
its proper Food, Id. ibid. Sometimes one, ſometimes more, 


Ad. ibid. Of Quadrupeds different, II. 682. 
— Animals found in it, II. os. 
Star ms, their Uſe, N a 2E0 ITE. 192. 
Hinata, various, their Uſes, II. 585. Lie according to the 
Laws of Gravity, Ts II. 386. 


Sxb/tance, the Notion of it, what, III. 413. Spinofa's De- 
enitzan of it, III. 295. — his Opinion of one uniform 
only Subſtance, confuted, | | I. 135 22. 

—Iunaterial, the Atheiſts Objections againſt it, I. 388. 
refuted, }. 390. The Idea of it as clear as that of Body, 
1.391. The Notton of it believ'd by the Ancients, I. 392. 

Succeſttan, infinite, impoſſible, I. 27. 

Suctliug, II. 639, 656. 

Summer, if cold, why wet, II. 568. 

Sun, IT. 498, Why a lucid Body, I. 77. Its Influence upon 
the Earth, I. 79. Its Diftance from the Earth, II. 571. 

755 Motion round its own Axis, II. 573. Standing ſtill, 
© A | 11. 578. 
Superſtition, an Averſion to it one Cauſe of Infidelity, III „ 


| 


Moſt Atheiſts where Superſtition abounds, Id. ibid. 
Swallows, II. 689, 693. 
Swans, | | II. 690, 692. 
Swearing not abſolutely forbdden by Jeſus, I. 126. 
Swifts, | | | II. 689. 
Szine, II. 638, 640, 656, 680, 682. 
Symbols, See Fable. 0 45 | 
Synagogues, their Number Jang ; II. 727. 

TT 4bernacle and its Parts, of what a Type, III. 771 
Tabor, ; | II. 694. 
Taraudus, II. 65 1. 
Tarantula's Bite, II. 612 


Taſte, its Nerves, II. 614. Its Conſent with Smell, II. 614. 
Taught. Who may be ſaid to be taught of God, I. 433, Oc. 
and how taught of Him, I. 434. The Neceſſity of being 


——- Evil, their Wonders not mere Deluſions, II. _ taught and inſtructed in Matters of Religion, II. 122. 
— Aximal. See Perception. | | TAxTOR, Bp. how abus'd by the Freethinkers, II. 783. 
Spring, Perpetual, the ill Conſequences of it, I. 81. | Teachers, the Neceſſity and Ule of them, II. 124. The belt | 
Squatina, II. 639. | Heathen Teachersof Morality could not reform the World 
Spuillæ Aquaticæ, II. 633, 700. | II. 125. (l.) Becauſe they were few, II. 126. (2.) and ig- 

Sguillulæ, II. 700. norant of ſome neceſſary Doctrines, II. 127. viz. How God 
Stalactites, 5 | IF. 585. | was to be worſhipped, II. 128. In what Method God was 
Stars, believ'd to be Intellectual Beings, I. 30. Why form- | to be reconcil'd to Sinners, II. 1 29. and of ſome other Doe- 
ed, I. 76. Their Inhabitants not to be conceived Hu-] trines, Id. 16. (3.) What they did know, they were not 

man, | I. 76. able to explain clearly, II. 131. (4.) and thoſe Things which 
Fixt, IT. 498. | they could clearly prove, they had not ſufficient Authority 
State, I. of Nature == Hobbes's Notion of it, III. 310.] to enforce, n II. 132. 
All Things common in it, III. 430. This not a State | Teaching of God, what meant by it, I. 431. Several Me- 


of War, Id. ibid. A Diſtinction neceſſary of a pure 
and corrupted State, III. 439. What is the true Senſe 
of it, Id. ibid. In a State of Nature what neceſſary to 
Man, III. 440. — to be inform'd of his Happineſs, and 
the Means of attaining it, and of the Nature of God, as 
ſoon as He was made, Id. ibid. The Means of Know- 
ledge in a pure State of Nature, IA. ibid. In ſuch a State 
of pure Nature, no need of coercive Government, III. 451. 
— no Property, III. 450. In a State of Purity, a Reve- 
lation neceſſary concerning Food, III. 454. — concerning 
Marriage, III. 456. — concerning Languages, III. 459. 
A State of Perfection, III. 439. 
II. Future, not knowable by Reaſon, III. 480. Con- 
ſtantly believ'd, III. 31, 283. The Certainty of it, I. 318. 
Intimations of it before and under the Law, I. 700. 
Prov'd (1) from the promiſcuous Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments in this World, II. 111. III. 86, 269. (2z.) From | 
Virtus's being not ſelf-ſufficient to its own Happineſs, | 


II. 114. (3.) From Mens natural Deſire of Immortality, 


II. 119. (4) From a Conſcience or Judgment of their | 


own Actions, Id. ibid. (5.) From Man's being by Nature 
an accountable Creature, Id. ibid. (6) The Heathens 


\ 


thods of it, (1.) by the Works of Creation and Providence, 
I. 431. (2.) By the Dictates of Mens Minds, I. 432. (3) 
By extraordinary Perſons raiſed up, and qualified by Provi- 
- dence, I. 431. (4.) By the Influences of his holy Spirit on 
Mens Minds, I. 433. The Deſign of it, # Þ $45. 
Two Ways of it; by Faith (or Authority) and Reaſon, 
III. 367. — that by Faith preterable, III. 369. — on ac- 
count of its Certainty, Id. ibid. — Shortneſs, III. 372. — 


Eaſineſs, III. 373. 
Tears, II. 603. — whence, and their Uſe, II. 675. 
Teeth, II. 634. The temporary Defect of them, Id. ibid. 


Teleſcopes, the Invention of them, II. 664. Long ones, II. 536. 
Temper, Sedate, requiſite to the Proficiency in any fort of 
Learning, . „ . 
Temperance, a general Rule of it, III. 448. 
Temple, how the Glory of the firſt was to be ſupplied in the 
\ "ſecond, III. 701. Not figuratively to be underſtood of 
the Chriſtian Church, III. 701. but literally of the Fabrick 
then erecting, III. 701. Two Objections to this anſwer'd, 
III. 502. The fecond Temple, how reckon'd the fame 
from one Captivity to the other, III. 703. This Glory did 
not lie in the Magnificence of the Building, nor in its Du- 

̃ ration, 
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ration, III. 704. This Glory muſt he greater than the an- 
cient Shechinah, and moſt likely the Meſſlaͤh, III. 705. 
TERE Sa, JJV 
Leſtament, Old, the preſent Order of it not the original one, 
II. 283. We ought to attend to it, as an important Con- 
flirmation of the New, : IH. 782. 
Ne, (ſee Covenant] the Books of it written by. the 

_ reputed Authors, I. 552. II. 749. (Obje@ions to this an- 
| fwer'd, I. 556.) . Lels Reaſon to doubt of this, than of the 
Authors of any other Book, II. 752. The not knowing the 
Authors of them, no Objection to their Authority, II. 75 z. 
The Books of it of divine Authority, II. 748. Objections 
againſt this anſwer'd, II. 183, 754. The Harmony of 
them, II. 750. Its Hiſtory, II. 154, Sc. A true Relation 
of Matters of Fact, II. 154. Its Canon ſettled, II. 756. 
The Harmony of the Old and New Teſtament, II. 516. 
Teſtimony (fee Fathers) the advantageous Difference of divine 
above human Teſtimony, III. 129. Teftimony one of the 


Ways of aſſuring us of Matters of Fact, III. 130. 
TraLes. See Water. © | P 
Fheft, why Lycurgus allow'd of it, IH. 351. 

 Theolagyy Pagan, | 7 III. 310. 


Trzv>as the Impoſter, © ef: I. 9. 
Wings, (ſee Difference ) a Difference between Things, II. 215. 
An- unequal Diſtribution of "Things in this Life, III. 268. 


Thiftles, their Uſe in making Glaſs, | II. 714. 
Fhornback, | | II. 636. 
Thought. See Intelligence. | | 

Thunder, the Cauſe of it, HI. 192. Its Uſe, 14. ibid. 


Tirorsox, Archbp. how abus'd by Freethinkers, II. 785. 
Time, the Jewiſh Method of expreſſing it, I. 136. Our No- 
tion of it, . Sg. | 8 I. 286. 
Pitmouſe, long-taibd, II. 647. 
'FoLaND, his Notion of Matter refuted, III. 3 16. See Matter. 
Tongue, Fe H. 617, 071. 
Tongues, the Gift of them conſider'd. I. 583. 
Tortoiſe, II. 620. His Covering, II. 645. — Shell, II. 650. 
——— Land Portoiſe, f = It. 640, 683. 
Tradition, (fee Oral Law) The Proof of a God from Tra- 
dition, III. 42. Not the Cauſe of the general Conſent in 
the Belief of a God, II. 466. Of no Authority in Religi- 
on, unleſs deriv'd from Revelation, III. 605. 
Chriftian, as unexceptionable as the Jewiſh, I. 100. 
— more fo, I. 661. The Jewiſh Reaſons of the unexcep- 
tionablenefs of their Tradition, anſwer'd, I. 658. 
ranſpreſſion (See Parents, Firſt) An Account of Man's 
firſt Tranſprefſion, II. 532. The Juſtice and Mercy of 


God reconcild in this Affair, | II. 533. - 


Tranſmigration of Souls, why invented, 


Treddles, Ma II 


| | 694. 
Free of Nnoroladge, the Neaſonableneſs of the Prohibition of 
it, III. 253. This Prohibition the Occafion of the Sin of 


our firſt Parents, | III. 254. 
Trees; their various Conſtitutions and Uſes, II. 714. 
Trinity, the Doctrine of it credible, I. 600. The Reaſon- 

ableneſs of believing the Trinity, I. 760. The Doctrine 

of it deliver'd in the New Teſtament, I. 761. agreeable to 
the Scriptures of the Old, I. 769. Not repugnant to Na- 
tural Reaſon, I. 773. There is a Diſtinction between Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I. 761. The fame Attributes 
are aſcrib'd to each of them, I. 762. and yet but one God, 

I. 764. Scripture concerning the Trinity to be taken in 

its natural and obvious Signification, I. 766. Conſider'd 

under any human Explication, not fundamental, II. 775. 
Truth, God's, (ſee Veracity) prov'd from his Holineſs, III. 417. 

That He will not act contrary to the Nature and Relations 

of Things, III. 432. Will not make uſe of extraordinary, 

when ordinary Means will do, | a III. 432. 

God's Moral Truth, and the Conſequences of it, III. 433. 

He cannot lie, n.... 
Truth, the Notion of it, III. 425. The Obligations Men are 

under to write or ſpeak the Truth, — Honour, I. 576. and 

Conſcience, I. 575. Truth the Ground of Aſſent, I. 744. 

Sincerity recommended in the Scarch of it, III. 20. The 

Love of Truth neceſlary for Freethinking, II. 734. Reaſons 

to induce Men to the Love of Truth, II. 735. 

Truths of different Conſequences, II. 78 1. Many Truths 

reveal'd in Scripture of great Importance to our Happanels, 

which could not be known by the Light of Nature, II. 503. 
Truths, Moral, how knowable, ; I. 310. 
Tuba Euftachiana, II. 607. 


II. 601. 
II. 598. 


 Tarica Aranea, II. 600. — Choroeides, II. 601. and Sclero- | 
E tica, 


Lunics of the Eye, why lined with black, 


\ 
N 


Twilight, the Cauſo of it, 1 II. 565. 
Types, III. 546, 651. The Probability of them, III. 547. 
Tho Uſe of Types and Allegories, II. 179. Types and 
Prototypes, Ac. how different, X I. 684. 
Types of Chriſt, I. 148. HI. 650. Iſrael, I. 149. and Solo- 


mon, Ul. 633, 664. The Tabernacle a Type of Chriſt's 
Incarnation, | III. 771. 


V. | 

\ / Acuum (A) prov'd, I. 65. II. 13. None according to 
Fpinoza, III. 300. —confuted, III. 301. The Sum of it 
in our Syſtem, and its Proportion to corporeal Subſtance, I. 65. 
Vaxinvus, his Proof of Atheiſm, III. 351. 
Fanity, a Cauſe of Infidelity, III. 288. 
Fapours, what, and how rais'd, II. 568, 579. III. 189. How 

precipitated, II. 568, Quantity rais d, II. 5) 3.— Uſe, II. 642. 
Variety of Things for the World's Uſe, II. 581,629,714, 719. 

—of Mens Faces, III. 63.— Voices and Handwriting, II. 576. 
Vegetables, their Variety and Uſes, II. 714, 519. The Ana- 

tomy of their Bodies, II. 714. Their Reſpiration, II. 51g. 
Their Tranſmutation, II. 715. Their Leaves, II. 91 5. 
Their Flowers, II. 715. Their Sced (its Generation and 
Make, II. 715.) contains in it a complete Plant, II. 715. 
Preſervation and Safety of it, II. 716. Various Ways of 


Nature's ſowing it, II. 717. Their various Methods of 


growing and ſtanding, II. 718. Their Accretion, III. 199. 


To what they owe their Growth, II. 584. 
Vegetative Life, i | III. 238. 
Fentriloquous Perſons, II. 617. 


Feracity, God's, a neceſſary Attribute, III. i 24. See Truth, God's. 
Veſpe Ichneumones, 8 | II. 646. 
Vice, prejudicial to Man's temporal Intereſi, I. 9. Epidemical, 
| I. . 

Indiſpoſes Men to receive Religion, I. 57 
Viper, its Covering, II. 64 5. The Texture of its Poiſon, II. 71 1. 
Its Uſe in Phyſic, II. 711. Cure for its Bite, II. 582. 
Firginity,the JewiſhLaw concerning it accounted for, III. 549. 
Virtue, (ſee Moral Obligations) what meant by it, III. 242.— 
by the Heathen Moraliſts, III. 246. No Difference be- 
tween it and Vice, according to Hobbes, III. 349. This 
Opinion refuted, HF. 350. Virtue productive of Happi- 
nels, I. 420. Virtue and good Manners abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, II. 5. Virtue not Selt-ſufficient, II. 9g. The Stoical 
Opinion of the Self. ſufficieney of Virtue to its own Happi- 
neſs, II. 114. The Practice of Virtue or Vice, muſt be at- 
tended with Rewards and Puniſhments, IT. 110, Prov'd 
from the Attributes of God, II.110. - from the Neceflity 
of fome Vindication of the Honour of God's Laws and 
Government, II. 110. According to the Original Conſti— 
tution of Things, Virtue and Vice are attended with natu- 
ral Rewards and Puniſhments, II, 112. but now this natu- 
ral Order of Things is perverted, II.1 12. — therefore there 


Virtue, Moral. See Honour. | 
Viſion, a way of Revelation, 1.220. How produc'd, III. 202. 
With two Eyes, why not double, II. 598. Why ereQ,1I.604. 
Unbelief, the Juſtice of puniſhing Men for it, II. 408. 
LDuderſtanding, what, 1. 283. NL 414. Atheiſtical Accounts 
of it, II. 237. Its Powers, III. 238. Diſtinguiſh'd into 


Knowledge and Wiſdom, III. 414. 
Union of the divine and human Nature, III. 308. 
Uni/ons, II. 612. 


Unity of God fecur'd in the Chriſtian Scheme, and not incon- 
ſiſteyt with the Trinity, I. 468. God but One, III. 409. 
One ſupreme God, an Article of Chrittian Faith, II. 146. 

Voice, II. 690. A way of Revelation, I. 223. Its Formation, 


ſity of this, III. 424. 
Vortex, Etherial, refuted, I. 69. 
Urin, IL. 524. 


53. Vulcano s, their Uſe, II. 587. III. 187, 191, 192. What 


owing to, 5 187. 

Vulgar, (the) Perſons diſtinguiſh'd from them, I. 432. 
W. | 

X XK 7 ing of Hands before Meat, why excepted againſt by 


/ our Saviour, I. 489. 
Wajps, II. 633, 648, 656, 702, 707. Their Sting, II. 650. 
— Ehneumon, II. 646, 699, 702, 706, 707. Their 
Nidifcation, IT. 656. 
Water, an admirable Work of God, II. 712. Of infinite 
Uſe to the World, II. 712. Proper to be drank, III. 454. 
—— Its Inhabitants, II. 712. The Number of their 


prodigious Minuteneſs of others, II. 712. The incompara- 
ble Structure of their Bodies, II. 713. Their Supplies of 
HY | Food, 


;* 


mult be a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, II. 113. 


Kinds, II. 712. The valt Bulk of ſome, II. 712. The 


DT I 0 rr * 


* 


KEE 
Food, II. 713. Their Reſpirativids Rig as wi 
ſion, II. 713. Their Poiſe and Motion, 23 


Mater Fowls: Legs and Feet, 589. 
Mater the Material Principle of al Things; this Poc- 

_ trine not the Invention of Thales, Be II 54. 

Forcible Eruptions of Waters, II, 586, 501 . of 
the Ocean prove the Wiſdom of Go G... 3. 

Water-eith'of Jamaica, * „ Ws £ 720. | 

Weather, heavy and dark, 7; 7 II. 568. 


Weeks, Seven, II. 174. Ts (ke Pripbeg) Weeks/of 


ee, II. 184. 
Wells, how dug in Auſtria Ec. II. * 590. A deep one, II. 610. 


Whales,. II. 712. 
n 105 | II. 629. 

Whiſ} ering 8 "Ih by, (3. FS; II. 607. 
 Wickedneſss. the Cauſe: of; Arleif, 4 at 1 I. 3 50. 

Wild Pine, II. 720 


Will (the) what, l. 283. Ul. 41 5.416. Not neceſſarily con- 
nected with Matter and Motion, I. 297, 300. Its Freedom 
conſider'd, I. 427. That Man is endued with it, prov'd 
E from the Experience of all Mankind, I. 43 15. — from 
the monſtrous Abſurdities of the contrary Opinion, I. 43 2“. 
The Perfections of it, III. 41 5. 
fame, III. 416. Its Wiſdom 
Windpipe in divers Animals, hes 
" Winds (lee Heat) their Cauſes, I. 81. III. 190, 192. 
Uſſefulneſs, II. 566. Obſervations on them, II. 567. 
Winds, (Trade) II. 566, 570. 
Wiſdom-not the Reſult of Matter and Motion; III. 80. 
culative and Practical, III. 414. Practical, what, III. _ 
Wiſdom in Man, III. 73. — the Gift of. God, II. 661. 


III. 
II. 


175 
17. 


—— of God, (lee Earth, Sex, Waters, Warld) what, |. 


III. 411. God perfect in Knowledge and. Wiſdom, III. 415. 
God cannot act or will any thing contrary to it, III. 417. 
Why not ſo viſible in the Government of the Moral, as in 
the Fabrick of the natural World, II. 115. Objections 
againſt it in the Creation of the World, anſwer'd; II. 245. 
Witches, a Proof of a God, II. 218, Whether, there be. any, 
C II. 21 
Wi 505 a Plurality of them forbidden — an Impediment 5 5 
Converſion of the Eaſt- Indians to Chriſtianity, I. 9. 
II. 638, e 


Wolves, 

' Woman, the Promiſe of her Seed explain'd, III. 515. 
Wenders of Dæmons, why wrought, I; 8. 
vod, (Rotten) its Ule, „. 714. 
N oodcochs, II. il „637. 
M vod pecters, II. 633, 636, 689. Their Tongue, =o: 


World. See Creations Exiflence. 


What meant by it, III. 410. Viſible and Inviſible, II $76. | 


—— Its Origin as it is in Geneſis, true, I. 190. The Cre- 
ation of it, II. 147. A general Tradition that the World 
was made by God, III. 53. 
I. 302. Not made by Matter and Motion, I. 297. Not 
produc'd from dead Matter by way of Forms and Qualities, 
II. 228. nor by a Plaſtic Nature, II. 229. Not the Effect 
of Chance, I. 64, 302. II. 226, 677. nor from a caſual Hit 
of Atoms, II.07. — abſurd, II. 226. — impoſlible, II. 226. 
E not from Neceſſity, I. 303. but by the. divine Influ- 
ence, I. 66. — from Wiſdom, I. 304. Not made by. the 
mere Will of God without Reaſon, III. 421. How made, 
Il. ib. The Manner how it was produc'd, III. 54 The 
Novelty of it ſhewn, III. 42 T. *Quettions reſoly'd with 
regard to its Creation — Why not created from: Eternity, 
I. 
Lands. + 59. Why not created more ample, I. 60. 
Its Eternity. — The Opinion of the Philoſophers 
concerning the Eternity of it, II. 15. 
ed by Ariſtotle, II. 628. Not Self exiltent, III. 410. Not 
from Eternity, II. 507. Impoſlible for it to be Eternal, 
without the eternal Exiſtence of God, I. 298. 
Its Fim and Frame. — Tho' Matter were Eternal, 
we could give no Account of its Frame, without the Sup- 
poſal of God, II. 225. The Form of it not neceſſary, II. 12. 
— nor its Motion, II. 12.— nor its Matter, II. 13. Not 
Eternal, I. 58, 86. II. 230. but created, II. 230. The 
Frame of it the. molt popular and plauſible Proof of the Be- 
ing of God, I. 537 II. 209, 498. III. 60. The harmonious 
Correſpondence of its Parts a Proof of the Wiſdom of God, 
III. 64. The Effect of God's Power, HI. 421 The Con- 
ſequences from the Creation of the World, confi er'd as the 
Effect of God's Power, III. 421. 
Atheiſts Account of the Formation of it, II. 472. III. 342. 


Wil and Freedom the | 


Their 


— 


The Original of the World, | 


Why created ſo late as it was, I. 69. Why not made | 


Its Beginning aſſert- 


More unreaſonable than the ee 8 Account of the 


The 


* 


— 's * UI. * The Folly of it proved, 
. — Firſt, BY ſhowipg that the. Frame of, ** World can- 
not have Exiſtepeg from Neceſſity, II I: 343.— This 
54 $f od, (1 * Becauſe no compound Dat feen as the 
orld is, can have neceſſury Exiſtence, III. 344. (z.) Be- 
cauſe there are evident Marks of a free and arbitrary Diſpo- 
fal in its Conſtitution, ſuch as is conſiſtent with good Senſe, 
344. Secondly, From the many Signatures of Wiſ- 
dom. in thoſe Parts of it with which we are beſt acquainted, 
and therefore ĩt muſt have been the Effect of ſome Wit and | 
Intelligent Being, III. 346. _ Inſtances of this — 1ſt, The 
Annual: Motion of the Earth, III. 346. zdly, The natural 
Oeconomy of the World, III. 347. The Epichrean Ob- 
jections againſt the World ariſe from Ignorance, Alls: 64. 
Modern Gbjections ariſe from the ſame! Cauſe, III. 155 5. 
The Difficulty of judging of the Goodneſs of the Syſtem of 
the World, III. 168. The true Method of judging of it, 
III. 169. The Difficulty in this, no Reaſon againſt an En- 
quiry into the Nature of it, III, 170. The true Method of 
ſuch Enquiry, III. 171. The Difference between this Me- 
thod, and that of the ancient Philoſophers, III. 172. The 
Phænomena — of the material World, in general, account- 
ed for, III. 174. — and of the Planetary Syſtem, 1d. ibid. 
of the Earth's Motions, III. 174: and of the Planets Mo- 
tions, III. 175. The whole Syſtem conſider d by the ſame 
Rules, III. 176. All the Evils that ariſe from hence are 
only natural Imperfections, III. 1 79. Whence the Irregu- 
larities of any Part of this Syſtem proceed, III. 180. Theſe 
the Effects of. ſome particular Laws of Motion, Id. ib. and 
are no Reflection on the Good of the Whole, III. 181. 
Nothing in it made in vain; III. 424, All Things muſt be 
for the belt in all Reſpects, III. 17 Tt it is made for 
our Uſe, not abſurd to ne More Worlds than 
this, probable, III. 421. The Jewiſh Diſtinction between 
; this. World and that 10 come, 5 7 3 5s A World to come, 
credible, II. 559. 
World, (Moral) the | 5 thy of the Generality of Mankind, 
with regard to the preſent Conſtitution of it, III. 217. The 
Difficulty of this Subject, III. 218. Objections of the Hea- 
then Moraliſts againſt the preſent Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment of the Moral World, III. 221. The Weakneſs of 
the Epicurean Arguments againſt it, IIT. 222. and of the 
Academics, Id. ib. and of the Moderns, III. 223. The De- 
fects arid Irregularities in the Moral World; not inconſiſtent 
with our natural Notions of God, III. 2 5224: The Weakneſs 
of thoſe Arguments drawn from: cripture, III. 226. 
— God's, Government of the World. — Rules to form our 
Notions of this, taken from the divine Perfections, 114.43 1. 
The ee God's Knowledge and Wildon, - 
III. 432. — from his Truth, Id. ib. — from his Goodneſs, - 
III. 433. — from his Holineſs, III. 434. and from his 
Freedom, _ _ III. 438. 
Warld, (after the Deluge) t the wee Methods of Provi- 


dence to it, HI. 525. 
World, ( Heathen.) See F 75 
Vorm, (Cadew) II. 707. Silk-Worm, II. 707. 


Worms in the Fleſh, II. 704. — in the Brain, II. 205. — in 
the Guts, Id. ib. * in other Parts, I. ib. —in Deer, Id. 1b. 
Worſhip, Religious, the general Practice of all [Nations III. 34. 


— Ceremonial, what, I. 674. 
—— Ritual,: does not 1 954 Spiritual , rs. 
—— „ iritual,. What, 


674. Mags: — 2 to God 

than Ceremoni: I. 674. 
— Chriflian,thro the Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, III. 483. 
This a Proof of the Divinity of the Revelation concerning 
it, III. 484. The Worſhip of Chriſt no Objection to the 
Chriſtian Scheme of Worſhip, III. 484. The Chriſtian 
high Opinion of the two Sacraments, does not ſupport the 
Jewiſh Nation of the Superiority of Ritual Worſhip, I. 677. 
Mry-nect, II. 636, 645, 651. 


. 
OUN 0. in a certain Number, it 624, 65 5. Young 
taken Care of, IL 638, G 7 Dr Their Care of 


their Parent Animals, * II. 638. 
E N O, ls Difficult ty of Mo- 
tion, ſolved,” III. 323 
_ZarchnitZer des II. 587. 


Zone, Torrid, Aby. the; ancient P bers \ thoughe i it not 
| habitable, 1.82. Its Inhabitants ſhorter liv'd, and info- 
rior in Strengih and Lee 40 cher Nations nearer the 
Pole, OW 2. 5 a — | | | . * 
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